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Zbc  flDarcb  of  Events 


ROBIN  HOOD  was  an  •*  honest"  man. 
He  was  square  with  his  fellows  ami 
kind  to  the  poor.  The  utmost  that 
could  be  said  against  him  was  that  he  had  two 
standards  of  cx^nduct  — one  personal  and  the 
other  professional.  When  he  robbed  a  man 
he  did  it  in  his  professional  capacity.  His 
fellows  did  not  regard  that  as  a  blot  on  his 
personal  character.  Moreover,  the  commu- 
nity, to  a  degree,  accepted  his  double  standard 
of  conduct,  and  he  had  admirers.  Even  his- 
tory and  story  and  song  have  dealt  most 
kindly  with  him.  But,  in  the  course  of  time, 
when  the  laws  were  reinforced  by  public 
ofiinion,  poor  Robin  came  to  be  frankly 
regarded  as  a  highwayman. 

In  most  stages  of  civilization  men  have  had 
two  standards  of  conduct;  and  both  have 
remained  in  practice,  and  even  in  praise,  till 
thi.'  law  and  public  opinion  openly  called  one 
of  tliem  dishonest. 

The  interesting  question  now  is,  Have  we 
reached  a  place  where  we  are  ready,  by  law 
and  by  public  opinion,  to  say  plainly  that  the 
conduct  which  has  been  considered  pro- 
fessional in  the  high  insurance  world  is  simpl\- 
dishonest?  This  question  is  the  plain  test  to 
which  the  insurance  revelations  now  put  the 
conscience  and  the  real  character  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Are  these  men  who  have  thus  misused  trust 
funds  really  honest  men?  Arc  we  henceforth 
going  to  consider  them  honest  men  and  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  honest  men?  Is  the 
financial  world  in  general  going  to  absolve 
them  and  keep  them  in  good  standing?  For 


the  whole  high  financial  world  is  on  trial  quite 
as  clearly  as  the  Robin  Hoods  of  it  arc. 

This  financial  world  has  lived  very  close  to 
the  great  treasure  houses  of  these  big  com- 
panies, and  this  proximity  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  insurance  investigation  and 
revelations  have  brought  out.  Everybody 
knew  before  that  there  was  waste,  that  there 
were  sources  of  private  profit,  that  there  were 
underground  connections  with  politics.  What 
we  had  not  quite  realized  was  the  close  con- 
nection between  insurance  treasure  and  the 
general  debauchery  of  industrial  organization 
and  combination.  The  inevitableness  of  that 
connection  is  made  plain  in  the  articles  signed 
"Q.  P.,"  that  begin  in  this  month's  number  of 
this  magazine. 

The  im[)ortant  thing,  then,  is  the  test  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  world  of  high  finance — 
whether  it  will  reinstate  these  men  whose  con- 
fessions  make  one  weep  for  the  pitiful  weak- 
ness of  the  strong. 

THE  RADICAL  REMEDY 

THE  |)rob!em  ])resentcd  by  these  insurance 
scandals,  therefore,  is  clear — it  is  to 
restore  a  stalwart  character  to  these  institu- 
tions. The  problem  will  not  be  solved  merelv 
by  displacing  such  of  the  present  managers 
and  directors  as  are  proved  unworthy  and 
by  putting  other  men  in  under  the  same  sys- 
tem or  code  of  financial  conduct.  Few  of 
the  olBcers  and  directors  of  these  companies 
are  "bad"  men.  Few  of  them  even  think 
that  they  have  done  anything  wrong.  Among 
them  are  men  not  onlv  of  commanding  ability 
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but  of  good  "private"  character  also..  Read 
the  list  of  distinguished  names  that  make  up 
these  boards  of  directors.  Anybody  who 
knows  these  men  would  be  glad  to  entrust  his 
private  fortune  to  almost  any  of  them — 
would  43e  lucky,  in  fact,  to  secure  so  good  a 
trustee. 

But  little  will  be  gained,  therefore,  by 
mere  changes  of  men.  Their  personal  code 
of  honesty  is  as  high  as  any  other  men's.  It 
is  the  other  code,  the  code  of  "  hij^h  finance," 
the  corporate  code,  the  Wall  Street  code,  the 
stock  market  code,  the  promoter's  code,  the 
political  code — call  it  what  you  will — ^that  is 
our  undoing;  and  this  is  not  an  honest  cotle; 
b.ut  it  is  by  this  code  that  "  honest  "  men  per- 
mit themselves  to  do  dishonest  thmgs,  just  as 
in  the  time  of  the  code  duello  many  a  peaceful 
and  uprij,'ht  man  permitted  himself  to  kill  a 
friend  or  to  l>e  killed  by  a  friend  because  he 
accepted  this  code  as  a  proper  guide  to  con- 
duct; and  just  as  many  a  good  man  bought 
and  sold  slaves  under  the  code  that  permitted 
slavery;  or  just  as  it  was  once  consiilered 
proper  to  build  churches  and  colleges  by  lot- 
teries. When  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity came  seriously  to  condenm  these  prac- 
tices, and  enacted  their  condemnation  into 
laws  and  enforced  these  laws,  the  same 
"good"  men  who  had  conducted  lotteries  or 
foug^it  duels  or  t^ght  slaves  came  to  regard 
these  practices  as  wrong. 

We  seem  to  ha\e  reached  a  f>lane  where  we 
are  in  earnest  about  abolishing  the  code  of 
high  finance  and  the  code  of  politics  in  the 
management  of  insurance  money;  and,  if  we 
are  really  in  earnest  about  it,  the  way  to  do  it 
is  clear. 

We  must  cut  the  connection  between  the 
insurance  companies  and  all  kinds  of  specula- 
tors, traders  and  organizers  ati'1  rc"r:^anizcrs 
of  evcrv  sort  ami  degree;  an<l  we  nnist  cut  the 
connection  between  them  and  the  politicians. 
Both  tasks  are  simple.  Forind  timn  to  ac- 
cumulate any  surplus  that  can  be  risked  withotU 
danger  of  insolvency. 

mSUKIirO  TOUR  ufb-ahd  prbsidential 

ELECTIONS  TOO? 

HOWEVER  much  tonfused  moral  stand- 
ards mav  be  in  the  high  financial 
work),  this  much  is  clear  —  no  life  insur- 
ance company  has  a  right  to  give  money  to 
a  p'  iti  il  campaign  fund.  The  reason  is 
simple.   A  political  conviction  or  preference 


is  an  individual  thing.   It  is  as  individuals. 

as  citizens,  that  men  vote — and  not  as  corpora- 
tions, or  as  business  organizations.  Vou  and 
I  are  policy  holders  in  the  same  life  insurance 
company.  I  wish  the  candidate  of  one  party 
to  l>e  elected  president;  you  wish  the  other 
When  we  insured  our  lives  we  had  no  thought 
of  politics.  Neither  of  us  jjaid  our  money  to 
the  insurance  company  to  uphold  a  political 
party.  We  paid  it  for  a  specific  purpose,  very 
different  from  a  political  purpose.  We  paid 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  wives  and  children 
after  we  should  die.  When  a  political 
campaign  comes  on  we  ourselves  give  money 
to  hel]>  our  parties — ^you  to  one  party,  I  to 
the  other. 

But  now  it  turns  out  (as  everybody  knew, 
but  as  nobody  would  say,  so  as  to  be  beard) 

that  Mr.  McCall,  the  president  of  the  New 

York  Life  Insurance  Cc)m|)any,  gave  $150,000 
to  the  last  three  Republican  campaign 
committees,  some  of  which  money  belonged 
to  Democrats,  and  none  of  which  was  paid  to 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Cf)mpany  for 
such  a  purpose.  Suppose  the  agents  of  this 
company  when  they  were  soliciting  insurance 
had  said  at  any  time  during  these  nine  years: 
"The  f)resident  of  our  company  protects  its 
funds  in  every  way.  He  even  makes  large 
payments  to  political  campaign  committees 
when  he  thinks  that  the  financial  interests  of 
the  country  demand  it" — how  many  insurance 
policies  do  you  supjwse  the\-  would  have 
sold?  When  men  insure  their  lives  in  an 
insurance  company  they  do  not  thereby 
<  ni,'ai;e  the  {)resident  of  the  company  to 
decide  for  them  which  tandidate  for  the 
presidency  it  is  better  to  elect.  Very  little 
thought,  or  no  thought  at  all,  is  required  to 
make  this  clear. 

Mow  did  it  come  about,  then,  that  Mr. 
McCall  di<l  such  a  thing  an<l  said,  when 
confronted  with  it  by  the  legislative  investi- 
gating committee,  that  he  did  right?  How 
(lid  it  come  about  that  his  Vioard  nf  directors 
sat  l»y  and  permitted  such  a  thing  to  be  done? 
How  did  it  come  about  that  Mr.  McCall 
publicly  (and,  let  us  say,  if  you  like,  sincerely) 
d<  fended  such  a  use  of  this  money? 

Ihre  we  nin  plimip  against  the  main 
matter  of  all  these  insurance  scandals;  for  the 
main  matter  is  the  dimming  in  this  high 
insurance  world  of  the  fiduciary  sense. 
The  money  th.it  these  companies  have  is 
your  money,  my  money,  the  money  of 
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hnndreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
thildren,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them 
t  'r  one  specific  purpose — for  safe  investment 
and  for  its  repayment  to  us  and  to  our  heirs, 
aoomnfiag  to  the  contracts  explained  in  our 
poKeiHL  Bttt  the  companies  and  the  men 
that  manage  them  have  forgotten  this. 
True,  they  continue  to  tell  us  in  their  rhetor- 
ical dnsdlus  that  the  money  is  ours.  True, 
too,  tisy  have  repaid  it  when  it  has  fallen 
due.  Still,  by  their  conduct  of  our  affairs, 
'vv  have  shown  that  they  regard  our  money 
^  theirs  for  many  uses  that  we  never  dreamed 
of  and  that  they  had  never  told  tis  of.  Their 
fidnciify  sense  has  become  very  dense  indeed. 

The  managers  of  these  big  life  insurance 
companies  have  wasted  our  money  in  paying 
uutaivt  salaries;  they  have  wasted  it  in 
mpportilig  subsidiary  companies  for  their 
own  enrichment;  they  have  risked  it  in 
"syndicates";  they  have  used  it  to  float 
industnai  stocks,  they  have  paid  it  to  polit- 
ical MBBittees;  they  have  given  it  to  black- 
xoaiKsg  insurance  officers  of  state  govern- 
ments and  to  blackmailing  gangs  in  legisla- 
tims;and  the  total  losses  and  "diversions" 
doiAliBM  amount  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Bttt  the  losses  and  "diversions"  are 
of  relatively  little  consequence.  We  can 
afford  to  lose  it.  We  are  so  rich  that  we 
shall  never  miss  even  many  millions.  We — 
tlieiirfl4o-do,  insured  people — do  lose  many 
millions  by  bad  judgment  every  year.  It  is 
not  the  loss  of  the  money  that  we  chiefly 
resent.  We  are  too  likely,  in  fact,  to  take 
oar  Imbsb  with  a  smile, 
list  the  point  is,  we  have  paid  these  men 
use  our  money  for  one  purpose — and  for 
that  purpose  only — and  they  have  used  it  for 
many  other  purposes  of  which  we  were 
jpiwiat  used  it  as  if  it  were  their  own  to 
•ise  and  risk.  They  have  lost  the  sense  of 
tnjsteeship.  Their  "code"  is  different  from 
the  code  of  common  honesty  that  is  recog- 
nised by  the  common  people.  The  sad  thing 
Uid  tile  important  thing  is  the  breakdown 
of  financial  character;  and  this  is  nothing  loss 
than  a  national  humiliation — a  deep  and 
listing  humiliation. 

m  HUMBUG  OF  CORPORATION  DIRXCTOSS 

MR.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF,  the  prominent 
banker,  and  one  of  the  old  directors  of 
the  Equiuble  Life  Assurance  Society,  said 
tbii  to  the  legislative  investigating  committee 


that  is  inquiring  into  the  insurance  methods, 
and  he  speaks  ottt  of  a  large  experience  and 

observation : 

"The  system  of  directorship  in  great  corporations 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  such  that  a  dii«ctor  hat 
practically  no  power.   He  is  conndered  in  many 

instances,  and  I  may  say  in  most  instances,  as  a 
negligible  quantity  by  the  executive  ofKcers  of  the 
society.  He  is  adced  for  advice  when  it  suite  the 
executive  officers,  ;ind  if  under  the  prevailing  system 
an  executive  officer  wishes  to  do  wrong  or  wishes  to 
conceal  anything  fixnn  his  directors  or  to  oommit 
irregularities  such  as  have  been  itisrlnsrd  here,  the 
director  is  entirely  jKJwerless;  he  can  only  act  in  an 
advuiory  capacity,  and  he  can  only  judge  of  such 
things  aa  are  subnutted  to  hun." 

"Of  what  use,  then,  are  directors,  except  to  com- 
ply with  the  formal  provision  of  the  law?"  Mr. 
Htt^ies  asked. 

"I  believe  they  are  of  very  little  practical  use." 

Evcrvbodv  knows  that  this  is  tnie;  and.  if  it 
be  true,  the  system  of  coqjoration  conduct  is, 
in  many  companies,  a  farce.  A  corporation 
has  a  large  number  of  prominent  names  on  its 
directorate,  but  it  is  managed  by  one  man  or 
by  a  small  group  of  men.  The  names  of  "  big  " 
men  have  been  placed  there  either  as  a  method 
of  rewarding  them  for  putting  money  into  it 
or  as  a  method  of  getting  the  public  to  put 
its  money  in  under  the  pretense  that  these 
"big"  men  really  manage  the  business^  or  at 
least  sec  to  it  that  it  is  managed  well. 

A  more  important  reason  still  why  the 
same  "big"  names  appear,  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  lists  of  directors  of  corporations 
that  have  much  money  or  that  need  much 
money,  is  the  opportunity  that  such  positions 
give  for  borrowing  and  for  lending. 

In  a  word,  leaving  alone  definite  crimes  and 
consciously  dishonest  practices,  what  a  lot  of 
humbug  and  falseness  there  is  in  the  very  con- 
ventionalities and  routine  of  high  financial 
and  corporate  life!  There  are  men  who  make 
very  handsome  incomes  as  "professional" 
directors.  They  receive  $10,  or  $25,  or  $50 
for  attending  every  meeting,  and  these  fees 
bring  in  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to 
men  who  attend  all  the  meetings  of  thirty  or 
fortv  or  more  coqxjrations. 

Agam,  the  public  is  both  fool  and  dupe  and 
— pays  the  bills.  A  man  who  invests  in  the 
corporations  that  have  "professional  big" 
names  as  directors  deserves  to  lose  his  money. 
The  thing  that  a  wise  man  does,  who  has  or 
eiqjecto  to  have  an  interest  in  any  corpora- 
tion, is  to  find  out  who  really  manage  it  and 
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whether  its  directors  are  dead-heads  and  hum- 
bugs and  parasites,  or  real  men. 
Here»  by  the  way,  we  run  against  one  reason 

why  corporate  activity  finds  a  necessary  limit 
to  its  extension — a  reason  why  there  can  be 
few  enonnoitt  corporations  that  have  p^- 
manency — ^there  are  not  enough  reaUy  great 

men  to  manage  such  enormous  undertakings, 
and  those  that  are  organized  by  mere  financial 
agents  fail  unless  they  find  very  cximpetcnt 
real  managers. 

THS  BREAKDOWN  OF  STATE  SUPERVISION 

THE  legal  way  to  the  Federal  supervision 
of  iBe  insurance  may  or  may  not  yet 
be  clear,  and  we  may  not  see  it  soon ;  but  we 

are  liki>!y  to  come  to  it  at  last  for  the  reason 
that  state  supervision  has  wholly  broken 
down.  Massachusetts  has  an  efiEective  law, 
and  it  is  enforced ;  but  few,  tf  any,  other  states 
can  claim  as  much.  But,  even  if  half  the 
states  had  good  laws  and  enforced  them,  what 
matter  would  it  make  if  the  home  state  of  the 
big  companies  had  ineflfident  supervision? 

Mr  McCall,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  declared  before  the 
legislative  investigating  committee  that  the 
large  companies  suffered  ftom  perpetual 
blackmail  by  state  legislatures.  Whether  a 
man  or  a  company  suffi-rs  from  blackmail  de- 
pends primarily  ufjon  character  and  courage. 
But  leaving  this  view  of  the  case  alone.  Federal 
supervision,  if  it  should  come,  would  presum- 
ably take  the  place  of  state  supervision;  and 
the  chance  of  success  in  proposing  "hold-up" 
legislation  would  be  less. 

Even  when  state  supervision  is  earnest  and 
honest,  it  is  hopelMsly  inefficient.  Ifany 
state  supervisors  or  commissioners  of  insur- 
ance have  come  to  New  York  to  report  on  the 
conduct  and  condition  of  these  great  com- 
panies; and  what  did  they  ever  find  out? 
What  could  they  find  out  ?  If  this  conti- 
nental, even  universal,  business  f>f  insurance 
is  ever  to  be  effectively  supervised,  regularly 
and  not  by  spasms,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by 
some  other  power  than  state  supervisors  or 
commissioners;  for  they  have  lamentably 
failed. 

MR.  HITGHES  AS  INSURANCE  INQUTSITOR 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES,  the  lawyer 
who  is  conducting  the  examinations 
of  witnesses  in  the  legislative  insurance  in- 
vestigation in  New  York,  early  in  life  ex- 


pressed this  view  of  success:  "It  is  not  the 
man  who  reaches  the  comer  first  that  wins, 

but  the  man  who  knows  best  what  to  do 
when  he  gets  there."  Mr.  Hughes  knew  so 
well  what  to  do  with  this  investigating  task 
that  he  has  turned  inside  out  the  soiled 
garments  of  the  whole  insurance  body.  He 
had  a  similar  experience  when  he  was  en- 
gaged as  inquisitor  by  another  legislative 
committee — the  committee  that  recently  took 
up  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies  in 
New  York.  He  drew  forth  confessions  which 
made  it  plain  that  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  was  selling  gas  at  a  dollar  which 
cost  twenty-eight  cents,  and  that  it  had 
cap  italized  for  $80,000,000  plants  worth  less 
than  $30,000,000. 

"This  is  what  we  wanted  to  find  out," 
said  Mr.  Hughes  at  the  time.  "Was  this 
enormous  capital  stock  a  capitalisation  to 
maintain  ])rices,  or  was  it  for  I^itim&te 
business  [varjioses  ? " 

Mr.  Ilugiies  has  come  rather  suddenly  into 
a  wide  fame,  but  he  has  for  a  considerable 
time  been  among  tbe  successful  lawyers  of 
New  York,  and  his  practice  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  a  very  large  one. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and 
in  his  early  life  he  seems  to  have  been  un- 
decided whether  to  become  a  teacher  or  a 
lawyer.  He  taught  at  Colgate  University. 
Then  he  studied  law  at  Columbia  University 
and  began  to  practice  it  in  1884;  but,  because 
his  health  was  then  not  robust,  he  again  took 
to  teaching — this  time  in  the  Law  School  of 
Cornell  University.  He  returned  to  his  prac- 
tice and  has  kept  diligently  engaged  in  it  ever 
since.  If  the  effectiveness  of  his  examination 
of  insurance  officers  and  directors  has  been 
remarkable,  liis  courtesy  and  patience  also 
have  been  noteworthy. 

Wh<  n  the  Republicans  nominated  Bir. 
Hughes  for  mayor  of  New  York,  which  was 
•an  act  of  desperation  and  of  doubtful  i^iorals 
to  boot,  of  course  he  declined.  For,  if  he 
had  accepted,  the  whole  insurance  investiga- 
tion would  have  become  confused  with  city 
politics,  and  suffered  discredit.  This  action 
is  a  good  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  man. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  RAILROAD  RATES 

THE  battle  of  railroad  rates  will  be  a  hard- 
fought  one.  The  Presiilent  is  resolute 
in  his  purpose  to  give  a  government  com- 
mission power  to  fix  rates,  and  the  House, 
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presumably,  will  be  <i«»  willing  as  the  House 
was  last  winter  to  pass  a  bill  which  shall 
do  this.  But  the  Senate  will  probably 
lury  any  nrw  ineastire  as  it  btuied  the 
Esch-Townsend  bill. 

There  is  a  division  in  each  party  about  the 
subject.  It  is  a  Democratic  measure,  if 
a  plank  in  the  national  platform  can  make  it 
»  But  so  distinguished  a  Democrat  as 
Mr.  Olnev  opposes  it.  and  there  are  murmur- 
ing of  objection  from  Southern  senators, 
because  it  is  assumed  that  an  extension  of 
power  over  the  railroads  by  a  Federal  com- 
nussM>n  would  banish  the  '* Jim-Crow"  cars 
iiom  interstate  roads.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principle  of  rate-regulation  finds  favor 
with  many  Republicans,  as  the  vote  of  the 
House  last  winter  proved. 

It  is  not  really  a  party  measure.  It  is,  as 
most  of  its  friends  regard  it,  a  measure  for 
commercial  morality— for  a  "square  deal'* 
in  transportation,  and  consequently  in  trade; 
and  it  is  as  a  measure  of  commercial  morality 
that  its  friends  will  press  it. 

It  is  as  an  economic  fallacy  and  oppression 
tbat  the  opponents  of  the  government 
regulation  of  rates  will  oppose  it.  The 
rrnlroads  have  l>een  very  actively  engaged 
since  Congress  adjourned  in  an  "educational 
campaign"  against  it.  Their  "literary  bu- 
reaus" have  sent  to  the  newspapers  and 
tn  Other  periodicals  literally  tons  of  arguments 
against  it — ^some  in  the  form  of  "plate 
matter"  for  the  patent-inside  papers,  some 
is  the  form  of  "special"  articles;  and  the 
railroads  employed  several  well-known  statis- 
tical and  economic  writers  whose  essays 
have  appeared  in  the  magazines  and  in 
pamphlets  that  have  been  distributed  every> 
where.  Enormous  quantities  of  speeches 
against  rate -regulation  that  were  delivered  in 
Congress  liave  been  distributed  under  senators 
and  tqwesentatives'  franks.  There  are  liter- 
aiy  bureaus  which  a  number  of  the  great 
railroads  have  maintained  by  a  common  fund, 
and  m  addition  to  these  some  r.iilro.'id  crmi- 
paaies  have  had  their  own  writers  and  pub- 
licatioas.  All  this  is  legitimate  when  done 
''irikly,  as  much  of  it  has  been  done, 
end  :t  is  instructive.  The  intricate  subject 
of  transportation  has  been  much  more 
thoroughly  discussed  these  six  months  than 
before. 

But  it  is  as  a  question  of  public  morals 
that  it  will  be  decided,   it,  is  mere  guess-work 


to  make  predictions;  but  it  is  pertinent 
to  remark  that  every  such  event  as  the 
insurance  revelations  in  New  York  makes  the 
chance  the  greater  that  the  people  will 
become  more  and  more  resolute  in  demanding 
rigid  supervision  of  great  aggregations  of 
capital  in  every  form.  It  seems  increasingly 
probable  that  the  President  and  the  people 
will  win,  if  not  at  the  hands  of  this  Congress 
then  at  the  hands  of  another. 

POUnCS  AB  A  CLIAV  CASBS 

EN  BIr.  Roosevelt  was  Police  Com- 
missioner in  New  York  City,  he 
once  said  to  young  men:  "I  would  teach 
the  yotmg  men  that  lie  who  has  not  wealth 
owes  his  first  duty  to  his  family,  but  he 
who  has  means  owes  his  to  the  state.  It  is 
ignoble  to  go  on  heai)ing  money  on  money." 
This  call  to  work  for  one's  country — ^as  im- 
portant as  fighting  for  it — ^has  been  answered 
by  lir.  Everett  Colby,  of  Essex  County,  New 
Jersey. 

As  everybody  knows,  New  Jersey  is  ruled 
by  corporations— of  her  own  creation.  Among 
other  forms  of  legislative  iniquity,  the  state 
has  been  practically  giving  away,  through 
grants  by  the  legislature,  public  franchises  in 
perpetuity.  Mr.  Gjlby  began  ius  hglit  against 
these  perpetual  franchises.  As  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  he  introduced  a  "loaded" 
resolution,  without  warning.  By  it  he  sought 
to  estabhsh  a  new  principle  in  New  Jersey 
l^slation;  namely,  the  limitation  of  fran- 
cUses  to  twenty-five  years.  A  look  of  deep 
mental  distress  came  over  the  chamber. 
There  had  l)een  no  opportunitv  for  consulta- 
tion With  the  leaders,  and  these  creatures 
of  the  machine  did  not  know  how  to  act. 
If  they  voted  against  the  resolution,  they 
might  be  defeated  at  the  polls;  if  for  it,  they 
would  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  corpora- 
tions, whose  paid  agents  many  of  them 
were.  When  the  resolution  was  put  to  a 
vote  there  were  many  frightened  "ayes," 
and  not  a  single  "nay."  The  Speaker  was 
about  to  announce  its  passage  when  tlie 
Republican  leader  on  the  floor  obtained  Mr. 
Colby's  consent  for  the  resolution  to  go 
over. 

Not  long  after  he  was  summoned  to  the 
office  of  the  Essex  County  boss,  Major 
Lentz,  who  told  him  that  his  resolution 

could  pass,  with  a  few  amendments  made  by 
the  Public  Service  Corporation,  which  con- 
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trols  the  trolley  lines  of  all  northern  New 
Jersey. 

"Do  you  measi  to  say,*'  demanded  Mr. 
Colby,  "that  this  corporation  has  the  right 

to  amend  my  resolution,  which  passed 
ahnost  unanimously  the  other  day?" 

"Now,  what's  the  sense  of  asking  that 
question,  Colby?"  replied  the  boss,  with  a 
tired  look.    "You  know  it  very  well." 

The  resolution,  with  the  amendments 
thus  made,  was  subsequently  passed.  From 
that  day  began  Mr.  Colby's  contest  for  the 
state  senatorship  on  a  platform  demanding 
"a  square  deal  between  the  corporations  and 
the  people."  No  sooner  had  he  annoimced 
Us  candidacy  for  the  nomination  than  the 
machine,  with  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
county  committee  as  its  mouthpiece,  defined 
clearly,  but  not  wisely,  its  rights.  Im- 
mediately there  appeared  on  the  streets  of 
Newark  a  we^n  bearing  a  large  transparency 
which  read: 

"  It  is  absurd  for  anyone  to  attempt  to 
secure  a  nomination  without  the  indorsement 
of  the  County  Committee. 

"George  De  Camp, 
"  Vice-Cliairman,  County  Committee." 

Thus  did  Mr.  Colby  nail  down  the  great 
issue:  Shall  the  machine  have  and  exercise 
in  perpetuity  the  right  to  dictate  all  nomina- 
tions?  The  reform  candidate  went  rij^ht  to 
the  people  for  an  answer.  He  appealed  from 
the  machine  to  the  Republicans  of  Essex 
County.  His  campaign  was  conducted  with 
shrewdness  and  was  prosecuted  with  all  the 
man's  enthusiasm,  lie  made  a  house  to  house 
canvass.  He  spoke  to  noon-day  meetings 
of  worldngmen.  He  advertised.  Better  than 
a  doaen  argumentative  speeches  in  influencing 
the  a\'orape  voter  was  such  a  printed  adver- 
tisement as  the  one  reproduced  in  the 
next  column. 

It  was  the  first  election  in  New  Jersey 
under  the  new  primary  law,  which  [jives,  in 
effect,  a  direct  primary'.  Formerly  about 
8  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  a  given  party 
went  to  the  primaries.  After  Mr.  Colby's 
energetic  canvass  80  per  cent,  of  those  who 
voted  for  Roosevelt  and  the  majority  of  the 
Republican  ticket  participated  in  the  primar- 
ies. The  result  was  a  defeat  such  as  the 
machine  had  never  known.  The  weakness 
of  a  "powerful  organization"  was  clearly 
shown.  Under  a  fair  jirimary  the  will  of 
the  people  must  prevail.    AU  that  is  necessary 


is  to  arouse  voters  to  their  responsibility  and 

interests. 

When  the  canvass  ended  the  boss.  Lentz. 
was  in  a  forgiving  mood.   "We  must  present 

a  solid  front  to  the  enemy,  Colby.  I  will 
run  your  campaign."  Mr.  Colby  had  fought 
within  the  party,  had  won  the  party  nomina- 
tion for  state  senator  and  was  the  regular 
Republican  candidate,  and  Lentz  was  the 
regularly  chosen  chairman.  But  Mr  Cdlln' 
nevertheless  refused  to  permit  him  to  conduct 
his  campaign.   Else  he  would  have,  in  a 
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sense,  surrendered  to  the  enemy;  for  in  this 
case  the  enemy  was  the  methods  used  by 

the  bo:s  and  the  machine. 

In  such  a  political  hght  everything  depends 
on  the  honesty,  energy,  and  personality  of 
the  candidate.  Mr.  Colby,  when  he  was 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1897, 
was  an  excellent  sltidont,  a  ^ood  athlete,  a 
leader  of  his  fellows,  an  all-round  man. 
He  was  captain  of  the  best  football  teas 
that  his  university  has  ever  had.  His 
guiding  principle  then,  his  principle  now,  1$ 
one  proclaimed  by  the  President:  "Hit  thi 
line  hard;  don't  foul  and  don't  shirk,  but  hit 
the  line  hard."  Ho  inherited  a  comfortabk 
fortime  and  he  had  no  desire  "to  go  on 
luajiing  money  on  money."  His  decision 
was  to  enter  politics  and  to  make  it  the 
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usiness  of  his  'ife.  He  studied  law  and 
rormed  a  cu -partnership  for  practice  Rut 
tile  law  was  liis  avocation.  He  became  a 
baaker  and  a  broker,  thinkii^  thus  to  enlarge 
ias  acquaintance  more  rapidly.  But  banking 
also  was  and  is  an  avocation.  His  vocation  is 
politics — clean  politics. 

THE  COmnCTION  OF  HIGH  LAND-THIBVB8 

THE  cx)nviction  of  John  N,  WilliamsoTi,  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Oregon,  of 
land  frauds,  following  the  conviction  of 
Senator  Mitchell  of  the  same  state,  marks 
an  upward  movement  in  public  morality. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  practically  limitless 
West  when  thefts  of  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment were  connived  at  by  almost  everybody. 
Long  after  that  more  or  less  natural  indul- 
gent feeling  had  passed  and  land  had  come  to 
have  a  definite  value,  the  theft  of  it  by  a 
trkk  or  by  a  conspiracy  with  land  officers 
vas  still  r^axded  as  a  permissible  crime,  as 
'  ..-in.;  f>tT  taxes  is  now  regarded  in  many 
c  rnTti  initics.  For  there  are  still  great  areas 
whose  owncrsiiip  has  no  visible  guardian. 
Many  a  fortune  had  its  b^inning  in  such 
land  thefts.  The  processes  of  stealing,  of 
course,  became  necessarily  more  complicated, 
and  gradually  more  dangerous,  as  time  went 
en;  and  now  it  requires  a  definite  and  some- 
what secret  conspiracy. 

Still,  such  conspiracies  were  easily  made, 
and  few  men  who  knew  of  the  crimes  of 
Mitchell  and  Williamson,  and  of  many  more 
fike  them  and  of  many  more  larger,  expected 
to  see  them  convicted  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
Administration,  a  tnunijjh  for  Secretary 
Hitchcock,  and  a  very  great  triumph  for  the 
United  States  District  Attorney,  lit.  Francis 
j  Heney.  who  has  won  deserved  distinction. 
If  land  has  come  to  have  a  value,  so  are 
United  States  land  laws  coming  to  have  a 
meaning.  The  Govmunent  wiu  probably 
never  recover  vast  tracts  that  have  been 
stolen  from  it — large  enough  to  make  a 
^at  empire.  But  a  land  thief  hereafter 
%iU  be  regarded  as  a  thief;  and  that  is  an 
enormous  moral  gain. 

Nor  will  the  example  of  these  men  be 
forgotten  for  another  reason  —  the  local 
pulls  and  influence  of  senators  and 
members  of  Congress  were  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  their  conviction  in 
a  United  States  cotirt.  It  may  be  said, 
without  facetiousness,  that  this    is  one 


of  the  ways  whereby  the  President  is  reform- 
ing  Congress. 

THE  TSAIL8  OV  THE  PIACB  XHVOTS 

TRUE  to  his  somewhat  pompous  and 
theatrical  instincts,  Mr.  (now  Count) 
Witte,  the  chief  Russian  envoy  to  the  Peace 
Conference.went  home  noisily  through  Eiufope. 
He  was  reported  to  have  said  most  indis- 
creet things  in  Paris,  which,  of  course, 
were  subsequently  denied;  he  was  received 
by  the  German  Emperor,  according  to  his 
own  account,  as  if  he  had  been  a  royal 
personage;  and  a  title  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  own  royal  master  when  he  reached 
home;  and  further  honors  await,  him — all 
very  well  deserved.  Nevertheless,  a  long 
trail  of  pompous  falsehoods  marked  Cotuit 
Witte 's  journey  homeward,  whether  they 
were  told  by  him  or  made  up  by  newspaper 
correspondents — ^how  all  classes  of  society, 
from  President  Roosevelt  down,  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  Russian  cause;  how  he 
secured  peace  bccau.se  of  his  success  in 
"working"  the  American  press,  and  the  like — 
all  in  the  tone  of  the  Russian  imperial  address 
to  the  army  in  Manchuria,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  it  had  "successfully  resisted  the 
advance"  of  the  Japanese,  and  gave  the 
impression  not  that  it  had  ever  been  whipped 
but  that  it  had  somehow  won  a  victory  and 
was  now  to  be  withdrawn  only  because  of 
humane  feelings  toward  the  Japanese. 

It  is  this  quality  of  Russian  character  that 
has  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  popular 
favor  that  was  given  to  the  Japanese  in  the 
United  States.  Baron  Komura  was,  on  the 
contrary,  silent,  courteous  and  modest.  He 
won  a  victory  in  good  manners  as  great  as 
the  real  victory  of  the  Japanese  in  diplomacy 
and  in  war. 

THE  PSOinSI  or  GiaiSAL  FIACB 

ALTHOUGH  the  most  significant  parts  of 
the  new  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  were  unofficially  made 
known  before  its  formal  pubUcation,  when  it 
was  given  out  it  was  read  at  every  capital  in 
the  world  with  more  eagerness  than  any  other 
recent  document  except  the  Portsmouth 
compact  of  peace;  for  it  completed  the  most 
important  alliance  now  in  effect. 

It  makes  fast  and  sure  the  larger  results  of 
Japan's  victory,  and  (it  is  an  especial  pleasure 
to  point  out)  it  insures  Mr.  Hay's  plan  for  the 
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integrity  of  Cfaifia  and  tlie  policy  of  the  open 
door  for  trade.  It  has  '* for  its  object  the  con- 
solidation and  maintenance  of  general  j)eace  in 
the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  India," 
which  means,  primarily,  that  Great  Britain 
will  help  to  defend  Japan  in  Korea  if  need  be 
and  Japan  will  help  to  defend  Great  Britain 
in  India  if  need  be;  but  it  means  also  that 
they  will  permit  no  nation  to  acquire  more 
Chinese  territory.  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
will  come  to  each  other's  aid  if  either  is  in- 
volved in  war  in  defense  of  its  territorial  rights 
or  special  interests  in  Asia.  The  agreement  is 
to  continue  ten  years.  It  is  the  logical  result 
of  Japan's  victory  and  of  the  old  Russian 
menace  of  India. 

There  is  now  no  serious  threat  of  war  l>c- 
tween  different  nations  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Russia  has  an  insurrection  in  the 
trans-Caucasus  that  amounts  to  a  civil  war; 
and  Turkey  is  having  trouble  with  tribes  in 
Arabia,  which  is  a  threatening  conflict  within 
the  Mohammedan  world.  But,  serious  as  these 
are  to  the  people  involved  in  them,  they  do 
not  cast  a  gloom  over  the  world  or  cause  inter- 
national uneasiness,  as  when  the  armies  and 
fleets  of  great  powers  meet.  The  strong 
nations  now  hope  and  expect  a  long  period 
of  profitable  industry.  The  world  will  be 
made  incalculably  richer  by  the  industrial 
development  that  Japan  will  begin  in  all 
Eastern  Asia;  and  Russia,  if  her  internal 
troubles  permit,  will  perforce  now  de- 
velop her  resources  and  her  backward 
population. 

It  is  gratifying  to  obser\'e,  as  one  looks  over 
the  map  of  the  world,  that  the  larger  part  of 
our  own  continent,  too,  which  we  sometimes 
call  Latin  America,  has  been  freer  from  "revo- 
lutions" within  the  last  year  or  more  than  at 
any  preceding  time  within  memory.  The 
governments  of  all  these  countries  seem  to  be 
acquiring  stability.  Venezuela  contains  a 
chronic  threat  of  disturbance,  but  Venezuela 
has  become  so  discredited  a  nuisance  among 
governments  that  it  is  not  likely  to  cause 
serious  international  trouble — everybody 
knows  its  character.  Following  the  example 
of  Mexico,  all  the  other  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  have  turned  to  their  indus- 
trial and  financial  upbuilding.  If  this  era  of 
internal  peace  mntinue  till  the  latent  riches 
of  these  lands  nmu'  in  full  volume  into  the 
markets  of  the  world,  they  will  enrich  com- 
merce beyond  all  the  dresms  of  wealth  that 


drove  their  early  Spanish  conquerors  to 
despoil  them. 

If  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  Ccntr.il 
and  South  America  coincide  with  a  new  era 
in  the  development  of  Par  Asia,  the  comforts 
of  life  and  all  the  benefits  of  civilisation  will 

receive  an  impetus  that  will  make  our  time 
historic  in  the  economic  history  of  the  world. 

TBM  FIACirOL.  UfDUfSIIDIIIGB  OF  WntWAT 

THE  separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden 
has  been  arromplishcd  in  a  states- 
manlike way  which  shows  the  good  sense  of 
their  leaders.  The  union  of  the  two  peoples 
under  the  King  of  Sweden  was  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Norwegians  for  deeper  reasons  than 
have  appeared  in  des{)atches  to  our  news- 
papers during  the  montlis  of  the  controversy. 
The  original  occasion  of  dissent — the  wish 
of  the  Norwegians  to  have  a  separate  Foreign 
OfTice  and  separate  consuls  and  the  like  — 
was  only  one  expression  of  the  divergence. 
The  Norwegians  are  a  very  democratic 
people;  they  have  universal  suffrage,  and  their 
trading  methods,  and  to  some  extent  their 
national  aspirations,  are  different  from  the 
Swedes',  whose  suffrage  is  limited  and  who 
maintain  a  high  tariff. 

Dcrj)  feeling  was  Stirred  by  the  Norwegian 
"revolt,"  and  wc  read  at  times  of  the  im- 
minent danger  of  war.  There  was  probably 
at  no  time  any  such  danger,  because  of  the 
admirable  good  sense  of  the  real  leaders  of 
both  peoples.  Two  e.xcital>le  nations,  with 
irres}>onsible  or  intriguing  leaders,  might  have 
fought  on  much  less  provocation,  for  the 
popular  excitement  ran  high  enough  in  either 
country  at  any  time  these  months  of  the 
controversy  to  have  made  a  war  popular. 

Recognizing  the  real  differences  in  char- 
acter and  aspiration,  calm  delegates  of  each 
nation  were  chosen  to  settle  the  terms  of 
separation.  It  was  a  meeting  as  imjH)rtant 
to  these  two  countries  as  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Portsmouth  was  to  Japan  and  Russia. 
After  several  weeks'  deliberation  a  plan  was 
agrei  d  on,  to  be  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of 
caeh  nation  and  then  to  become  a  treaty. 
The  delicate  subject  of  fortifications  of  the 
border  was  adjusted — ^there  are  to  be  no  new. 
effective  forts  —and  all  disputes  except  such  as 
may  be  of  vital  interest  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Hague  Court.  In  other  words,  the  settle- 
ment is  a  triumph  of  peace,  made  us  secure  as 
can  be  for  the  futureby  compulsory  arbitration. 
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As  in  the  Japanese-Russian  a^ement,  so 
in  this — neither  nation  is  completely  satisfied. 
Bnt  they  will  acquiesce  after  gi\'ing  vent  to 
some  grumblii^  and  eritidsm;  for  the  agree- 
ment rests  on  common  sense,  and  doubtless 
on  as  fair  a  settlement  as  cotild  ever  be 
made. 

International  relations  axe  not  appreciably 

affected  by  Norway's  reclaiming  her  inde- 
pendence. Against  a  foreign  foe  they  would 
probably  unite:  and  Cierman  or  Russian 
itttr^ne  would  be  as  likely  to  succeed  under 
the  union  as  in  separation. 

The  inci'Irnt  showed  in  an  instructive  way 
the  persistence  of  the  feeling  of  nationality, 
which  we  are  sometimes  reminded  by  dreamers 
and  prophets  is  about  to  die  since  the  world 
is  fast  becoming  one  neighborhood.  Here 
are  two  peoples,  {-Inscly  akin  in  spite  of  their 
ditlerences  and  held  under  one  government 
for  a  long  period;  yet  a  Norwegian  is  no  less  a 
Xorwcgian  nor  a  Swede  the  less  a  Swede  for 
all  that. 

TBB  mr  RACB  OOlfOBISS 

WHATEVER  the  second  Peace  Congress 
may  definitely  do  to  extend  the  work 
of  the  first  one,  much  will  be  gained;  for 
the  world  now  takes  the  subject  seriously. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  did  take  the  first 
Congress  seriously.  It  was  called  by  the 
Czar  to  see  if  a  plan  might  not  be  de\  :so<l  to 
reduce  armaments,  which  the  governments 
that  tnai^t»««  great  armies  and  fleets  r^arded 
as  a  fantastic  notion — England ,  in  particttfaur. 
But  much  was  done.  Most  of  all,  the  perma- 
oent  court  that  was  established  has  justified 
itself  as  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  civiliza- 
tion. Our  own  use  of  it  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  it  into  fashion,  and  all  the 
nations  now  regard  it  with  respect. 

President  Roosevelt  last  year  gave  notice 
that  be  would  call  a  second  Congress,  to 
whtdi  Ot  has  been  reported)  all  the  principal 
governments  agreed  to  send  delegates,  except 
Japan  and  Russia,  whose  repUes  left  no  doubt 
that  they  will  now  send  delegates.  Very 
graciously,  the  President,  when  the  war 
ende !.  yielded  the  honor  of  calHi^  it  to  the 
Czar. 

The  second  Coi^ress  will  not  adopt  Mr. 
BmhoM's  radical  and  ingenious  suggestion  to 
reverse  the  order  of  the  pre^  nt  -^^eement 
about  arbitration,  but  it  wiil  end  other 
vork  to  do.    The  present  agrecxrvent  is  to 


submit  to  arbitration  only  such  questions  as 
are  not  vital,  as  do  not  involve  a  nation's 
honor  or  integrity.  Mr.  Barthold's  proposi- 
tion is  that  they  shall  first  submit  all  quarrels 
to  arbitration,  reserving  the  liberty  to  go  tO 
war  about  any  question  afterward  if  it 
cannot  be  arbitrated.  Whenever  such  an 
agreement  is  made,  we  may  in  fact  be  within 
sight  of  the  end  of  wars,  for  few  quarrels 
could  survive  such  a  discussion  as  an  honest 
effort  at  arbitration  would  demand. 

Some  of  the  smaller  subjects  that  will 
come  before  the  Congress  will  be  the  use  of 
wireless  telegrajihy  in  war,  what  ])rivate 
property  is  contraband,  the  rights  of  war 
ships  seeking  shelter  in  neutral  ports,  and  so 
on.  But  these  are  mere  details.  The  main 
thing  is  that  earnest  men,  re])resenting  all 
the  Great  Powers,  will  discuss  seriouslv  all 
practical  means  of  averting  wars;  and  the 
more  earnest  discussion  of  this  sort  there  is, 
the  harder  it  will  be  to  find  excuses  for 
fighting.  The  discussion  that  has  been  i)ro- 
voked  of  arbitration  and  of  all  methods  of 
preserving  peace  since  the  first  Peace  Congress 
met  has  moved  the  thought  and  the  sentiment 
of  all  civilized  mankind  to  a  higher  and  more 
humane  and  tolerant  leveL 

BVKHTS  m  CBDIA  THAT  MEiM  BmtEtMSBQ 

EVERY  event  in  China  now  becomes  of 
increasing  imf>r)rtanf  c ;  for,  the  integrity 
of  the  empire  at  last  assured,  the  first  real 
chance  for  development  is  come.  There  are 
many  signs  of  an  awakening,  and  even  of  the 
beginning  of  definite  yxjlicies.  Delegations 
are  going  abroad  to  study  the  ways  of  the 
Western  world — ^military  men  to  study 
English  and  Continental  war  methods  and 
establishments;  public  men  to  study  the 
parliamentary  practices  of  other  countries; 
and  a  company  of  diplomatists  and  merchants 
is  soon  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  to 
study  trade  conditions  here  and  to  have 
what  influence  they  can  in  shaping  a  new 
treaty  between  their  govcrxunent  and  ours. 
The  sons  of  important  Chinese  families  are 
going  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  schools  of 
other  countries.  Es^x-cially  arc  they  numer- 
ous in  the  Jaj  anese  univcrsitks.  Law  stu- 
dents, engineers,  mining  engineers  and  other 
students  are  on  their  way  from  Chinese 
institutions  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe,  as  they  may 
decide.    It    was   at    the   departure  from 
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Peking  of  four  missions  abroad  to  make 
different  kinds  of  investigations  that  a 
bomb  was  exploded — ^possibly  as  the  protest 
of  a  reactionary. 

While  these  significant  movements  were 
taking  place,  the  Chinese  Government  revoked 
the  American  oonoessioii  lor  a  railroad  from 
Canton  to  Hankow,  paying  an  indemnity. 
This  is  an  enormously  valuable  grant,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  what  must  become  the  great 
north  and  south  thoroughfare  of  the  empire. 
Trouble  had  arisen  of  several  sorts — local 
clashes  and  the  fear  that,  since  Belgians  had 
bought  some  of  the  stock,  the  ownership  of 
the  road  would  be  changed.  Further  trouble 
was  ended  by  the  American  acceptance  of  the 
indemnity.  But  the  incident  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  Chinese  policy  will  now  be 
to  develop  the  country  without  concessions 
to  foceigners — unless,  indeed,  the  Japanese 
secure  them. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  about  the 
Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods.  Perma- 
nent restrictions  of  our  trade  arc  not  appre> 
hended,  for  where  wares  are  in  denund 
merchants  do  not  long  desist  from  trade  for 
sentimental  or  even  patriotic  reasons.  But 
the  boycott  was  significant  as  a  political 
movement  in  retaliation  against  the  United 
States  for  our  cxcluaioft  law. 

The  demand  for  a  more  liberal  treatment 
by  us  of  the  Chinese  becomes  louder  from  our 
commercial  bodies.  Following  the  example 
of  P(jrtland,  Ore.,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Seattle  has  expressed  fear  of  Chinese 
retaUation  and  made  a  demand  for  a  more 
liberal  treaty. 

All  these  events  go  to  show  that  China  is 
waking  up,  goaded  doubtless  by  the  example 
of  Japan,  helped  of  course  by  the  feeling  of 
security  that  the  empire  is  not  again  to  be 
the  prey  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  under  the 
guidance,  more  or  less  dtnct»  of  the  Japanese 
thesclves,  who  arc  now  abroad  in  the 
world  for  conmiercial  development  and  in- 
dustrial conquest. 

THE  oahgerous  state  of  THinos  Of 

AUSTRIA-HUNGABY 

THE  ever  threatening  crisis  in  Austria- 
Hungary  is  again  acute.  The  nominal 
issue  is  trivial.  The  majority  in  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  through  Francis  Kossuth  and 
other  leaders  of  the  coalition,  informed 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  that  the  Hungarian 


people  are  determined  that  the  Mag>'ar 
language  shall  be  used  in  the  transmission 
of  orders  to  the  Hungarian  contingent  in  the 
imperial  army.  The  Emperor-King,  speaking; 
in  German  despite  his  fluent  knowledge  of 
Magyar,  announced  his  unalterable  determi- 
nation that  German  shall  continue  to  be  the 
language  of  command  in  the  entire  army. 
The  incident  brought  to  a  head  a  controversy 
that  has  retarded  the  business  of  an  empire 
for  a  year.  It  produced  an  irreconcilable 
controversy  between  the  King  and  the 
majority  in  the  Diet,  without  whose  co- 
operation constitutional  government  in  Hun- 
gary is  impossible.  The  King  found  himself 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  provoldng 
a  future  fevolution  by  maintaining  the  pres> 
ent  unconstitutional  system  of  government 
through  the  minority  in  the  Diet,  or  of 
risking  an  immediate  upheaval  by  dissolving 
the  Diet  and  appealing  to  an  electorate 
already  resentful. 

The  temper  of  the  Hungarian  people  to-day 
recalls  strikingly  the  situation  in  1848, 
when  Louis  Kossuth,  the  fiather  of  Francis 
Kossuth,  plunged  the  empire  into  civil  war. 
The  issue,  however,  is  not  one  that  will  win 
Anglo-Saxon  sympathy  such  as  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  in 
1848.  Under  Louis  Kossuth  the  Hungarians 
were  struggling  for  the  basic  rights  of  self- 
government.  In  1905,  under  Francis  Kos- 
suth, the  Hungarians  are  demanding  the  re- 
moval of  the  last  vestige  of  Austro-Hungarian 
dualism,  while  they  persistently  deny  to 
their  Slavic  fellow  subjects,  numerically 
in  the  majority,  the  rights  for  which  Hungary 
fought  in  1848. 

The  weakness  of  the  Hungarian  ai^>eal  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  world  is  shown  by  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  majority  in  the 
Diet  to  the  plan  to  grant  the  right  of  suffirage 
to  all  Hungarian  subjects.  The  overwhelm- 
ing rejection  of  the  project  can  be  understood 
readily  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Magyars  are  in  the  minority  in  Hungary. 
Under  the  existing  system  the  950,000  votes 
in  Hungary  arc  so  distributed  that  there  are 
550.000  Magyar  voters,  a  clear  majority, 
although  there  are  only  7,000,000  Magyars 
in  the  kingdom  as  against  ia,ooo,ooo  Slavs, 
Roumanians  and  Turks. 

As  things  stand  now,  Austro-Hungarian 
affairs  have  reached  the  end  of  a  blind  alley. 
The  Magyars,  supported  by  their  tepn- 
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sentatives  in  the  Diet,  refuse  to  pay  direct 

taxes  to  an  unconstitutional  government. 
The  Fcjcrvary  cabinet,  retained  in  power 
f coding  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
Tnamtains  its  detennination  to  oontintie  the 
administration  on  the  proceeds  of  voluntary 
tax  pavments  and  indirect  imjx)sts.  In 
Vienna  the  Reichsrath  is  angrily  watching  the 
developments  in  Hungary.  The  Austrian 
-  remier  served  notice  upon  the  Hungarians 
that  Austria  is  prepared  to  safeguard  its 
interests  by  force,  if  need  be.  The  Hun- 
garians replied  to  this  threat  with  anti- 
Austrian  riots.  Amid  this  tumult  of  races 
the  Emperor-King,  the  proudest  and  un- 
happicst  of  all  European  rulers,  is  awaiting 
the  disaster  that  may  overwhelm  his  throne 
St  any  time. 

THK  SAVING  OF  LIFE  BY  CLEANLUfKSS 

WHAT  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  usual 
medical  address  was  the  simple  ex> 
planatkm  made  in  New  York  and  in  Detroit 
K'fore  medical  associations  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  Dr.  Suzuki! 
He  told  how  the  wounds  of  the  Japanese  sailors 
were  treated  and  healed  so  simply  that  a  lay- 
man could  [)crfcctly  understand.  Ever}'  man 
'  n  loard  the  vessels  was  compelled  to  bathe 
and  put  on  clean  underclothes  before  a  battle ; 
for  it  is  the  soiled  particles  that  are  shot  into 
the  6esh  that  make  many  wounds  bad.  And 
ihxs  cleanliness  saved  many  a  man's  life. 
Then  Dr.  Suzuki  said: 

"This  is  the  order  that  I  gave  to  the  surgeons  of 
tiiB  lUKvy— that  they  should  treat  wounds  with 
sterilized  water,  leavinjj  tlu-  wmind  alone  as  much 
as  ponable,  washing  the  skin  and  then  binding  the 
vooad  with  steriUMd  cotton  cloth.  It  was  a  great 
•tep  to  take.    But  now  we  are  not  nny." 

That  was  his  whole  ston,'.  But  the  result 
was,  that  of  682  wounded  men  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital only  thirty-two  died. 

Alter  he  had  finished  this  address,  which  he 
csme  half  way  around  the  world  to  deliver 
and  which  was  received  with  great  applause 
aad  appreciation,  he  incidentally  gave  a  pic- 
ture of  the  naval  surgeons  at  work,  in  these 
few  words: 

"Each  ship  had  one  chief  surgeon  and  two  assist- 
ants, and  several  of  the  [)etty  otTuers  were  trained 
in  the  work  of  applying  the  aseptic  bandages.  There 
wst  every  difficulty  of  ai>pl3ring  the  work.  The 
operations  were  carried  on  below  with  only  electric 
fight.   There  were,  of  course,  proper  hospital  accom- 


modationB,  but  they  were  up  Bt>ovc,  where  it  was 
very  dangerous  to  be  under  any  conditions  during  a 
battle.  The  wounded  came  in  very  fast.  The 
method  had  the  advantage  of  swiftness,  too,  but  it 
was  like  operating  in  a  swiftly  mo\'ing  cab  upon  the 
street — always  the  noise  and  the  shock,  cinders 
drifting  across  the  floor  and  fn^^ments  of  shdl  some* 
times  coming  in.  But  all  through  the  war  we  stuck 
by  this  method  and  we  are  glad." 

.'\  big  achievement  can  be  sim])ly  told,  and 
generally  it  is  so  told  by  the  man  who  did  it. 

tnt&T  MWW  TOBK  18  OOKIHO  TO  Bl 

IF  THE  present  rate  of  growth  continues,  as 
it  seems  certain  to  do,  New  York  and  its 
suburbs  will  presently  be  the  largest  centre 
of  population  in  the  worid.  The  city  itself, 
it  is  now  estimated  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, has  about  four  and  a  third  millions; 
and  the  rate  of  increase  is  at  least  a  million  a 
decade.  There  must  be  five  and  a  half  millions 
within  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  The 
corresponding  area  of  London  has  ahout  six 
and  a  half  niillions. 

The  suburban  population  of  the  nearby 
parts  of  New  Jersey  is  now  estimated  at  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  and  the  ferries  across 
the  Hudson  carry  700,000  persons  a  day. 
The  territory  north  of  Manhattan  Island 
shows  the  most  ra]>id  growth  of  all;  and 
there  has  been  this  fall  such  a  fiemand  in 
Brooklyn  for  workmen  in  the  building  traiU  s 
that  men  enough  could  not  be  found.  On 
Manhattan  Island  the  number  of  hotels — even 
of  costly  hotels — increases  so  fast  that  the 
wonder  is  where  the  i)cople  who  fill  them 
come  from.  There  is  a  great  winter  popula- 
tion in  the  city  which  regards  its  dwelling 
places  in  other  states  as  "home.**  Another 
indication  of  the  growth  of  population  is  the 
increase  of  travel  on  the  rapid  transit  roads 
that  nm  up  and  down  the  city.  By  the  last 
report  of  the  Interborough  Company,  the 
elevated  roads  during  the  year,  and  the  sub- 
way during  the  eight  months  since  it  was 
opened,  carried  339,000,000  passengers,  an 
increase  of  52,000,000  over  the  number  car- 
ried by  the  elevated  roads  the  year  before. 
This  travel  up  and  down  the  island  (which 
docs  not  mclude  the  travel  by  surface  cars) 
has  shown  an  increase  from  184,000,000  of 
passengers  in  1900  to  190,000,000  in  1901; 
215,000,000  in  1903 ;  246.000,000  in  1903.  It 
will  next  year  prf)l)aM\-  be  1,000,000  a  day. 
A  ntmiber  of  the  great  retail  shops  are  moving 
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above  Thirty-fourth  Street,  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  is  given  to  business  skyscrapers, 
and  the  upper  part  to  almost  equally  high 
hotels  and  apartment  houaes  in  which  visiton 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  the  world 
make  their  winter  home. 

We  arc  in  the  habit  of  remarking  with  won- 
der on  the  rapid  rise  of  cities  in  Texas  and  in 
the  Northwest.  A  still  more  Wonderful  thing 
is  the  j^wth  of  New  York  which,  when  its 
solidity  as  well  as  its  expansion  is  remem- 
bered, is  probably  without  precedent  in  all 
human  htetory.  Familiarity  with  the  city 
does  not  remove  the  wonder  who  these  folk 
all  are,  whence  and  why  they  all  come,  and 
how  they  all  live. 

Yet  the  city  presents  to-day  perhaps  a  less 
finislied  appearance  than  it  has  before  pre- 
sented for  a  lifetime.  We  have  just  begun  to 
build  the  underground  part  of  it.  The  one 
subway  now  open  has  made  many  more 
inevitable.  Two  tunnels  have  just  been 
made  under  the  Hudson,  thrt)ugh  which  cars 
will  run  within  a  year  or  more.  The  great 
railroad  stations  in  the  city  are  only  begun. 
In  a  sense,  the  dty  is  just  beginning  to  take, 
by  its  conveniences  and  by  its  extensions, 
what  we  may  regard  as  a  fixed  character — 
fixed  at  least  for  a  period. 

A  GOOD  CHECK  FOR  THE  RIOT  OF  LSOISLATIOIT 

OVER-LEGISLATION  continues  to  be 
one  of  our  characteristic  vices.  In 
1904,  during  the  short  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  760  bills  became  laws. 

The  first  session,  in  1905,  passed  750  laws. 
Illinois  added  more  than  &00  laws  to  her 
statute  books  at  the  last  session  of  her 
legislature,  and  Nebraska  nearly  as  many. 
Between  1890  and  1895  the  Massaehusctts 
Legislature  enacted  more  than  2,000  statutes. 

No  set  of  legislators  can  begin  to  do  justice 
to  700  bills  in  the  short  time  a  legislature  is  in 
session.  They  have  been  careless,  but  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  pass  upon  all  the  matters 
presented  to  them.  There  is  too  much  of 
this  excuse:  "Well,  there  are  the  courts;  if 
this  bill  is  not  right  the  courts  will  find  it  out." 
In  this  way  our  courts  have  been  called  upon 
to  become  a  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

A  simple,  but  thorough  remedy  seems  to 
be  in  course  of  adoption.  Some  of  our 
states  have  introduced  the  "  Le^'islativc 
Reference  Library  "  Wisconsui  has  it  in 
its  best  form ;  Caliiornia  has  adopted  it ;  other 


states  have  it  in  a  modified  form.  One 
of  our  leading  authorities  on  legislation,  after 
a  visit  and  close  study  of  the  Wisconsin 
system,  said:  **We  find  here  one  of  the  ; 
most  powerful  agencies  for  reform  in  America. 
This  speaks  for  the  most  thorough,  most  I 
needed,  most  adequate  reform.  I  know 
of  no  work  in  the  United  States  greater  than 
this."  j 

To  call  the  system  a  library  hardly  tells 
the  truth.  It  would  be  better  to  call  it  a 
department  of  the  Legislature,  in  charge  of 
an  expert  in  law,  economics,  history,  political 
science  and  library  science.  His  work  is  to  , 
search  the  country  for  information,  to  cata-  ' 
logue  it  and  put  it  in  shape  for  instant  use. 
He  is  a  professor  of  many  branches.  The 
legislators  are  his  pupils.  Jnst  as  the  honest 
college  professor  has  no  intentional  bias, 
so  this  expert  regards  only  the  truth  as 
important.  His  work  is  not  to  furnish  a 
brief  for  one  side,  but  to  secure  all  the  in- 
formation bearing  on  both  sides  of  a  question. 
The  legislators  go  to  him,  not  to  learn  what 
he  thinks  but  what  other  people  think  and 
what  principles  have  been  established.  One 
legislator  is  just  as  insistent  as  another. 
The  so-called  librarian  is  thus  placed  between 
two  fires  equally  hot.  He  can  scarcely 
show  his  bias  if  he  has  any. 

This  agency  fits  naturally  into  the  legisla- 
tive mill.  The  average  legislator  is  usually 
rather  local  in  his  views.  He  was  elected 
(perhaps)  to  aid  in  the  election  of  a  friend  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  is  often 
chosen  regardless  of  his  fitness  to  pass  upon 
the  important  measures  presented  to  him 
during  his  term  of  office.  No  matter  how 
well  he  may  try,  problems  of  law,  economics 
and  civic  life  arc  more  or  less  difficult  to 
understand.  He  has  difficulty  in  findini^ 
material,  and  still  more  difficulty  in  sifting 
evidence.  The  averi^  business  man  or 
farmer  feels  himself  quite  at  sea  when  called 
upon,  suddenly,  to  become  an  expert  in- 
vestigator. He  finds  still  greater  trouble 
when  he  goes  to  draw  the  bill  which  he 
hopes  may  win  him  fame.  The  legislative 
reference  room  is  sure  to  attract  him.  Here 
the  librarian  is  able  to  put  all  the  available 
information  before  him,  in  such  shape  that 
he  can  use  it.  He  may  even  assist  him  in 
drawing  the  bill.  Our  legislator  emerges 
from  his  studv  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
side  of  the  case,  and  with  the  other  side,  too. 

( 
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He  knows  of  all  the  laws  in  other  states — 
bow  they  liave  worked,  and  what  their 
shoTtoomings  are.  He  is  more  conservative 
and  more  fitted  to  pass  upon  the  matter 
than  he  could  possibly  have  been  if  left  to 
himself.  The  suave  lobbyist  has  httle  in- 
iaeiwe  with  htm  when  he  deals  in  confusing 
{enenlities.  Our  legislator  has  taken  a  post- 
gradxiate  course  in  his  subject,  and  is  compe- 
tent to  advise  his  colleagues.  This  system 
operates  to  produce  conservatism,  lifts  meas- 
wes  from  the  sphere  of  petty  partisan 
wrangling  and  establishes  them  on  a  higher 
plane.  It  was  this  library  that  took  the 
Wisconsin  railroad  bill  out  of  politics  and 
canied  the  remarkable  change  of  public  senti- 
oeat  about  it.  Whether  or  not  everyone 
agrees  with  Professor  Commons  in  saying  this 
ImU  is  "remarkable  for  its  conservatism,"  no 
one  can  deny  that  its  conaervatiBm  can  be 
traced  in  large  measure  to  the  influence  of  the 
legislative  reference  library. 

4  aUI  TO  TIB  BBOUWUIO  Of  UR  OIT 
T8B  BliBTll 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  BUTLER  BURKE, 
the  English  chemist  and  biologist,  who 
announced  the  discovery  of  "radiobcs" 
aiade  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cam- 
bridge, has  explained  and  interpreted  his 
discovery,  "for  the  world  at  large,"  in  the 
Fortnigiitly  Review.  It  is  a  discovery  that 
has  provoked  more  discussion,  perhaps,  than 
any  event  in  the  history  of  science  since  the 
publication  of  the  "Origin  of  Species."  for  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  all  speculative  theories 
of  life. 

A  "radiobe"  is  a  body  that  results  from 

radio-activity  on  a  sterilized  culture  medium 
— Ppjfessor  Burke  used  bouillon.  A  radiobe 
appears  first  as  " the  minutest  visible  speck," 
ud  "it  grows  to  two  dots,  then  a  dumb* 
i«ll  shaped  appearance,  later  more  like  a 
frog's  spawn."  The  question  is  whether  it 
be  a  bving  thing  that  has  come  from  what 
we  call  *'dead,"  or  inorganic,  matter. 

The  explanation  of  radiobes  and  Professor 
Burke's  interpretation  of  them  may  best 
^  given  in  his  own  words: 

"The  continuity  of  stnictiirc,  riSKimilation  and 
pwth,  and  then  subdivision,  together  with  the 
"Kkated  itnictiire  as  aihown  in  a  few  of  the  best 
'T<nmcns,  sugg.  st  tltat  they  are  entitled  to  be  classed 
'"'*^st  living  things,  tn  Ike  sense  in  which  we  use 
^  Mrik,  vtatiiar  ws  can  tbem  bacteria  or  not. 


"As  they  do  not  possess  all  the  properties  of 
bacteria,  they  are  not  what  are  understood  by  this 

name,  und  are  obviously  altogether  outside  the 
beaten  track  of  living  things.  This,  however, 
will  not  prevent  such  bodies  from  coming  under 
the  realm  of  biology,  and,  in  fact,  they  appear  to 
possess  many  of  the  qualities  and  [ir'^i  t  rtios  which 
enable  them  to  be  placed  in  the  borderland  between 
crjrstala  and  bacteria,  organisms  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  employed  the  word,  and  possibh- 
the  missing  link  between  the  animate  and  inanimate. 
May  it  not  also  be  the  germ  which,  after  countless 
generations,  under  gradually  changing  forms  and 
in  suitable  environments,  has  at  length  evolved  into 
a  bacillus  at  which  we  gaze  and  gaze  w^ith  hopeless 
wonder  and  amasement  each  time  we  view  it  in 
the  microscope  to-day? 

"The  products  of  radio-active  bodies  manifest 
not  merely  instability  and  decay,  but  growth, 
subdivision,  reproduction  and  adjustment  of  their 
internal  functions  to  their  surrnundings.  a  circum- 
stance which  1  think  will  be  found  to  be  equivalent 
to  nutrition. 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  they  spring  — 
that  in  each  case  they  have  sprung — from  the 
invisible,  and  grown  to  such  a  magnitude  as  to  be 
seen.  We  find  no  such  indication  with  ordinary 
bacteria.  If  these  have  not  the  marks  of  manu- 
factured articles  they  afford  at  least  the  signs  of 
not  having  sprung  spontaneously  into  existence. 
They  bear  the  stamp  of  an  inheritance  of  many 
varying  quahties  from  a  long  and  probably  varying 
line  of  ancestors,  of  probably  countless  generations, 
which  have  9t  last  made  them  what  they  arc. 
But  the  radaobes  undergo  many  developments. 
After  six  or  seven  days,  and  at  times  even  less, 
they  develop  nuclei;  but  later  still  they  cease  to 
grow,  and  then  iK'gin  to  segregate  and  multiply. 
These  are  some  of  the  qualities  which  have  led  me 
to  ittppose  that  they  are  assimilative  and  automatic, 
and  not,  strictly  speaking,  lifeless  things. 

"Thus  the  gap,  apparently  insuperable,  between 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world  seems,  however 
roughly,  to  be  bridged  over  by  the  presence  of  these 
radin-organic  organisms,  which  at  least  may  gi\  e  a 
clue  as  to  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  hfe,  'that 
vital  putrefaction  of  the  dust'  to  which  Dr.  Saleeby 
has  recently  drawn  attention. 

"Whether  the  lowliest  forms  of  life — so  simple 
that  the  simplest  ama^  as  we  see  it  to-day  would 
appear  a  highly  compleK  form — whether  sud» 
elementary  types  have  arisen  from  inorganic 
matter  by  such  processes  as  I  have  described,  I 
know  not.  May  it  not  be,  however,  and  does  it  not 
seem  pr'  bable,  in  the  li;.rht  of  thesic  exy>eriments, 
that  the  recently  discovered  processes  of  instability 
and  decay  of  inorganic  matter,  resulting  from  the 
unexpected  source  of  energy  which  gives  rise  to 
them,  are  analogous  in  many  ways  to  the  very 
inappropriately  called  'vital  force'  or  really  vital 
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energy  of  living  matter?  For  this  idea  such 
physiologists   as   Johannes   MuUer   so  devoutly 

pleaded  more  than  half  a  century  ago  And  may 
they  not  also  L>c  the  source  of  life  upon  this  planet? " 

A  PBOBABLt  OOLUKUTB  B1V0L1ITIIMI 

IT  LOOKS  very  like  a  possible  revolution 
in  the  mcthnd  of  college  teaching  that 
President  Wilson  has  begun  at  Princeton;  and 
to  the  layman  it  looks  like  a  very  good 
revolution. 

The  tindergraduates  in  our  larger  colleges, 
since  they  have  developed  post-graduate 
work,  have,  as  a  rule,  missed  much  of  the 
drill  that  college  life  is  meant  to  give.  In 
a  former  generation  they  were  taught  by  the 
old  system  of  recitations.  But  since  the 
German  system  of  lectures  became  common 
in  our  larger  colleges,  the  undergraduates 
have  been  taught  too  nearly  exclusively  by 
that  method— a  method  that  is  adapted  to 
maturer  minds  than  most  undergraduates 
have.  The  method  is  the  worse  adapted  for 
teaching  boys  because  not  one  professor  in  a 
doaen  is  a  good  lecturer.  Much  coU^  work 
has  thus  bccDme  a  very  humdrum  perform- 
ance indeed. 

Now  Princeton  has  added  to  its  teaching 
force  fifty  preceptors — ^ten  from  Western 
colleges,  nine  from  the  larger  Eastern  colleges, 
and  the  rest  from  the  smaller  Eastern  colleges 
and  from  the  South,  and  they  are  paid  from 
$1,500  to  $a,ooo  a  year.  Instead  of  the 
usual  three  lectiu^s  a  week  by  a  professor  in  a 
course  of  study,  the  new  plan  ])rovides  for 
two  lectures  a  week  and  one  meeting  with  the 
preceptor,  whose  principal  work  is  to  direct 
the  student's  collateral  reading  and  to  see 
that  it  is  done.  Later,  President  Wilson 
wishes  to  reduce  the  numl)er  of  lectures  by 
each  professor  to  one  a  week  in  each  course, 
and  to  require  two  meetings  with  the  pre- 
ceptors. He  believes  that  for  teaching  a 
succession  of  facts  a  text  book  is  better 
than  notes  taken  from  lectures.  When  the 
system  is  in  full  working  order  Princeton 
will  be  essentially  a  "reading"  college,  and 
the  lectures  w^ill  be  the  collateral  instead 
of  the  main  channel  of  information.  The 
lecturer  can  then  assume  that  the  class  knows 
the  subject  matter,  and  give  them  as  many 
illuminating  and  inspiring  suggestions,  criti- 
cisms, examples  and  correlated  facts  as  he 
is  able  to  give.  He  will  not  be  tied  down 
to  a  mere  rehearsal  of  a  chain  of  events  or 


facts.  In  this  way  the  plan  provides  (i) 
that  the  student  shall  get  his  facts  in  better 
form  and  (a)  that  he  shall  have  the  benefit 
in  the  lectures  of  whatever  originality  and 
inspiration  the  lecturer  may  have.  The 
preceptors  are  to  have  discretionary  powers  in 
the  assignment  of  reading,  so  that  a  student 
who  is  already  well  prepared  in  one  subject 
may  be  allowed  to  read  another  subject  in  its 
place.  The  preceptor  explains  also  the  re- 
lation of  a  student's  several  courses  of  reading 
to  one  another,  thereby  making  his  work 
a  harmonious  whole  instead  of  a  number  of 
disjointed  pieces.  For  all  his  courses  in  his 
main  group,  the  student  is  under  one  pre- 
ceptor, but  he  may  have  other  courses  in 
another   group    under    another  preceptor. 

This  is  a  return  to  real  teaching,  comlnned 
with  instruction  by  lecture.  It  has  common 
sense  to  commend  it;  and,  when  one  recalls 
the  great  difficulty  of  changing  any  education- 
al method,  the  daring  as  well  as  the  originality 
of  President  Wilson  are  obvious;  for  all  educa- 
tional methods  have  the  inertia  of  ages  and 
of  dogmatism,  and  they  are  as  stubborn  as 
the  action  of  gravity.  Princeton  seems 
likely  to  lead  the  colleges  to  a  better  method 
of  undergraduate  instruction;  and  the  results 
will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest 
by  the  well-informed  lay  public.  It  is 
a  rather  discouraging  fact,  by  the  way,  that 
the  lay  public  knows  so  very  little  about  the 
real  quality  of  the  work  done  in  our  colleges. 

A  CHAWGE  OF  DOMINANT  OCCUPATIONS 

THE  rapidly  coming  change  of  the  United 
States,  from  exporter  chiefly  of  food 
products  to  exporter  chiefly  of  manufactured 
products,  is  important.  It  has  a  meaning  in 
two  directions.  Our  po]nilation  is  gaining 
on  our  fields,  for,  of  course,  the  total  value 
of  agricultural  products  grows;  and  we  are 
already  become  the  greatest  of  manufacturing 
nations  in  the  Imlk  of  our  products.  Qur 
domestic  coninierce  only,  for  instance,  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  the  whole  world's 
foreign  trade.  And  naturally  those  great 
products  of  mine  and  factory  of  which  v^e 
have  great  supj)lies,  or  in  the  making  of  which 
we  have  an  advantage,  more  and  more  find 
demand  abroad.  In  the  order  of  their  value 
in  exports  they  are  iron  products,  copper, 
mineral  oil,  cotton  goods,  leather  and  fanning 
implements 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  rapid  increase 
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of  our  mineral  products— from  500  million 
dollars  worth  in  1894  to  1,500  millions  this 
year.  Our  pig  iron  product  will  be  22,000,000 
tons  for  the  calendar  year  1905,  which  will 
exceed  the  combined  output  of  England, 
Germany  and  France.  Leaving  gold  out  of 
the  calculation,  in  which  the  Rand  will 
emed  us  for  1905,  we  lead  the  world  in  the 
production  of  all  the  important  metals  except 
zinc  and  tin.  With  only  a  twentieth  of  the 
earth's  population,  we  supply  more  than  a 
third  of  its  coal,  iron  and  steel,  more  than 
half  of  its  copper  and  mineral  oil,  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  its  cotton.  Next  to 
Argentina,  we  produce  more  wool  than  any 
other  country.  Our  woolen  goods  are  of 
immense  volume,  but  the  home  consumption 
prevents  them  from  reaching  a  high  figtue  in 
our  exports. 

The  diversion  of  the  country's  energies 
into  manufactures  and  mining  reflects  itself 
in  politics.  In  spite  of  agriculture's  genera- 
tir»ns  of  preponderance,  it  did  not  have  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cabinet  until  1889.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  a 
bureau  devoted  to  manufactures,  was  estab- 
lished in  1903.  The  Trans-Mississippi  Con- 
^rress,  recently  held  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
following  the  example  of  many  Western 
indusMal  and  commercial  bodies,  asked  for 
a  department  of  mining,  with  its  chief  as  a 
mcm^>er  of  the  Cabinet — a  request  that  at 
some  early  day  will  undoubtedly  be  granted. 

But  more  interesting  than  the  increase  in  any 
particular  product,  or  than  the  political  effect 
of  our  growin'^,'  manufacturing  activity,  is  the 
social  changes  that  it  brmgs.  Relatively 
fewer  men  till  the  earth,  but  those  few  do  it 
better  than  their  predecessors;  and  the  city 
population  becomes  more  and  more  a  factory 
population.  Perhaps  the  very  greatest  social 
need  of  the  time  is  the  change,  made  possible 
in  some  industries  at  least  by  the  cheap  trans- 
mission of  power,  from  city  factory  life  to 
factory  work  and  life  in  villages  and  towns. 

A  MMntkTUm  *'BICAUSB  OT  PIOSPIBITT*' 

THE  decline  of  population  in  so  prosper- 
ous a  .state  as  Iowa — ^from  3,231,000 

^y  the  federal  census  of  1900  to  2,216,000 
by  the  state  census  of  this  year — is  pithily 
explained  by  Mr.  Brigham,  the  state  librarian, 
as  the  result  of  "too  much  prosperity  at  home 
and  too  much  cheap  land  outside."  Since 
the  cost  of  moving  families  even  long  dis- 


tances has  become  so  small,  economic  condi- 
tions now  cause  the  flow  of  population  almost 
automatically. 

Iowa  is  more  prosperous  than  it  ever  was 
before.  Therefore  land  that  was  sold  for  $5 
an  acre  twenty-five  years  ago  is  now  worth 
$75;  and  good  land  in  Oklahoma,  in  Texas,  in 
Washington  and  in  Canada  can  be  bought  for 
$5,  more  or  less.  Consequently  the  immi- 
grant who  wants  a  farm  can  no  U)nt^'er  afford 
one  in  Iowa;  and  the  Iowa  farmer  who  wants 
more  land  for  himself  or  for  his  sons  may  sell 
his  too  acres  for  enough  money  to  move  to 
Alberta  or  to  Texas  and  buy  1,000  acres.  The 
movement  from  Iowa  to  other  agricultural 
regions  is,  therefore,  a  natural  movement. 

In  fact,  although  the  state  is  losing  some 
thrifty  men  and  good  citizens,  in  the  main  it 
gains  by  a  reasonable  emigration;  for  both 
the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  and  the 
value  of  its  products  increase.  There  are  no 
abandoned  farms  in  the  state.  When  one 
farmer  sells  his  land  a  neighbor  buys  it,  and 
thus  the  size  of  farms  increases.  During  the 
last  five  years  the  number  of  farms  in  five 
counties  has  decreased  from  3,385  to  2,958 — 
that  is,' they  have  become  bigger.  This  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  the  farmers  who  remain 
are  becoming  more  prosperous.  Although  Iowa 
is  not  a  state  of  big  **bonans»"  farms,  a  man 
who  profitably  cultivates  300  or  300  acres  has 
practically  enough  machinery  to  cultivate 
more ;  and  the  continuous  adaptation  of  ma- 
chinery to  new  uses  has  made  it  both  possible 
and  profitable  for  a  good  farmer  with  the  same 
labor  to  extend  his  acreage  of  sta])le  croj»s. 

The  shifting  of  a  population  within  our 
own  borders,  therefore,  which  is  always  an 
extremely  interesting  thing,  is  sometimes 
caused  by  the  prosperity  of  a  region  from 
which  men  go,  as  it  is  oftener  caused  by  the 
lack  of  pnjspcrity.  The  tide  comes  and  goes, 
for  every  region  is  affected  by  the  opportuni- 
ties that  every  other  region  offers.  The  time 
will  come  when  Iowa's  population  will  be? 
enormously  increased.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
growth  of  manufactures  and  of  cities,  more 
of  the  soil  will  in  time  come  under  intensive 
cultivation;  and  for  every  man  who  goes  away 
now  to  continue  the  habit  of  his  life  in  grow- 
ing staple  crops  only,  which  require  a  large 
acreage,  two  men  will  come,  or  grow  up,  who 
will  find,  in  the  diversified  demands  of  the 
future,  that  land,  now  worth  $100  an  acre, 
will  yield  enough  to  make  it  worth  twice  or 
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thrice  or  fourfold  as  much,  just  as  some  of  the 
abandoned  land  in  the  New  England  states  now 
grows  a  greater  value  in  hay  than  it  ever  grew 
in  all  the  crops  of  its  most  prosperous  prime. 

A  "DRINK"  BY  AITT  OTHRS  HAMS 

THERE  are  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  alcoholic  beverages  can* 

not  legally  be  sold ;  and  in  such  places  certain 
proprietary  medicines  are  very  popular. 
Everywhere,  too,  there  are  persons  who  have 
a  lildng.  sometimes  a  thirst,  for  what  they 
call  a  "tonic"  or  "bitters,"  and  they  con- 
sume proprietary  preparations  with  gratifying 
results.  Thus,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
trade  is  large  in  "patent  medicines,"  con- 
coctions containing  varying  quantities  of 
alcohol,  with  some  harmless  drugs  added  to 
sweeten  or  to  improve  its  taste,  such  as  ginj^er 
or  hoarhound.  The  pretense  of  a  medicine 
is  a  profitable  one  to  the  rectifiers,  because  the 
concoction  then  can  have  E  Specific  name  by 
whicli  it  can  he  arlvantageously  advertised. 
Many  of  these  i)roprietary  medicines  contain 
as  much  as  45  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  few  less 
than  95  per  cent. ;  whereas  there  is  but  5  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  in  good  claret. 

Now  comes  Mr.  John  W.  Yerkes,  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and  issues  an 
order  that  the  manufacturers  of  "alcoholic 
ooinix'unds  now  on  the  market,  advertised 
am!  sold  as  medicine  under  the  name  of 
w iiiskey,  bitters,  tonic,  cordials,"  etc.,  are  not 
reUeved  from  the  special  tax  as  rectifiers;  and 
that  those  who  retail  such  compounds  are 
subject  to  a  special  tax  as  liquor  dealers. 
"The  same  ruling,"  says  the  Commissioner, 
"applies  to  every  alcoholic  compound  labeled 
as  a  remedy  for  diseases  and  containing,  in 
addition  to  distilled  synrits,  only  substances 
or  ingredients  which,  Iiowcmt  large  their 
quantity,  are  not  of  a  character  to  impart  any 
medicinal  quality  to  the  compound." 

The  statute  under  which  this  ruling  is 
made  docs  not  provide  that  the  tax  shall  be 
levied  according  to  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
contamcd  in  a  compound.  The  tax,  there- 
fore, must  be  levied  tn  great  measure  by  the 
taste.  On  those  "medicines"  that  taste  like 
whiskey — that  are  whiskey — the  internal  reve- 
nue tax  must  be  paid.  But  if  a  manufacturer 
SO  adulterates  the  alcohol  with  bitter  drugs 
as  to  render  the  "tonic**  very  obnoxious  to 
the  taste,  then  he  will  escape  the  tax.  Such 
a  ruling  is  not  easy  to  enforce.   Certainly  its 


strict  enforcement  will  lead  to  friction,  but 
in  that  way  alone  new  legislation  may  some- 
times be  obtained  from  Congress. 

Meantime  we  shall  see  whether  the  drug- 
store traffic  in  tonics  will  decrease.  Will  the 
users  of  these  "medicines"  keep  up  the  farce 
or  will  they  drink  better  liquor,  honestly 
labeled,  recalling  the  preacher's*  admonition 
to  a  brother  who  partook  of  wine  "for  his 
stomach's  sake":  "Brother,  if  we  like  sherry 
wine,  let  us  drink  sherry  wine,  giving  God 
thanks.   But  let  us  not  lie  about  it." 

If  you  must  have  your  "tonic,"  be  honest 
with  your  stomach,  as  well  as  with  your  con- 
science and  your  government,  and  buy  good 
straight  liquor  instead  of  bad  drugged  drinks; 
for  sometimes  the  truth  has  almost  the  ring 
of  a  "reading  notice." 

DIATB  OB  BOAD  AHD  BlIL 

THE  driving  of  automobiles  for  pleasure 
is  yet  in  its  reckless  stage.    Most  of 

these  machines  arc  far  from  perfect,  and  their 
imperfection  is  one  source  of  danger.  But 
a  far  greater  source  is  the  inexperience  and 
thoughtlessness  of  those  that  drive  them. 
When  you  think  that  a  car  of  even  six  or  eight 
horsepower,  not  to  speak  of  twenty  or  forty 
or  eighty  horsepower,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
locomotive  without  a  track  to  guide  it;  that 
men  and  women  who  have  had  no  mechanical 
training  or  experience  run  them;  that  their 
power  deceives  and  intoxicates  the  novice 
so  that  a  speed  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an 
hour  seems  less  than  ten;  and  that  many  of 
them  are  cared  for  and  run  by  hired  chauffeurs 
who  were  awkward  stablemen  of  last  year- 
what  wonder  is  it  that  the  newspapers  of 
Boston.  New  York  and  Chicago  in  a  single 
day  reported  twenty-one  accidents,  ten  serious 
injuries  and  four  deaths? 

The  machine  has,  no  doubt,  come  into  use 
too  suddenly  to  warrant  us  in  expecting  any 
other  result  in  a  "free"  country,  where  even, 
man  with  a  new  toy  is  permitted  to  break  hi: 
own  neck  and  to  endanger  the  lives  of  others. 
And  there  is,  perhaps,  no  remedy  but  time 
and  experience.  In  time  more  men  will  learn 
the  danger  of  running  a  swift  and  powerful 
machine  without  knowledge  or  experience: 
and  the  machines  that  sensible  persons  will 
use  will  be  fitted  with  more  safety  devices 
and  be  made  less  dangerous.  Till  that  time 
comes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population 
will  be  maimed  and  killed  as  an  indent  in 
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tlie  coming  of  a  desirable  revolution  in  travel. 
We  cannot  help  being  reminded  in  the  mean- 
time how  reckless  we  are  of  human  Hfe  and 
how  dieap  we  hold  it  on  the  rail  or  on  the 

countr\'  road.  Our  railroads  continue  to  kill 
and  to  maim  more  men  every  year  than  were 


killed  and  maimed  in  most  great  battles.  We 
have  not  acquired  that  temper  of  mind 
which  puts  human  safety  before  oonvenieiice 
or  haste  or  even  pleasure.  We  are  even  yet 
in  only  the  nishing,  bustling,  rash  era  of  our 
development. 


A  MENACE  TO   OUR   INTEGRITY  AS  A 

PEOPLE 

BY 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

OF   rOLVMBIA    UmVBIISITT,  NBW    VOHK  CITY 

[/■  Cktf  #fw*.  mrhrrt  a  finaneial  articU  apptars  every  month,  Ik*  foUprntni  extract  from  Prttidtnt  Butkr  's  address  at  th*  Optmimgej  tkt 
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Put  bluntly,  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts Americans  to-day  is  due  to  lack 
of  moral  prindpte.  New  statutes  may 
be  needed,  but  statutes  will  not  put 
moral  principle  where  it  does  not  exist. 
The  greed  for  gain  and  the  greed  for 
power  have  blinded  men  to  the  tini^ 
old  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
Both  among  business  men  and  at  the  bar  are 
to  be  found  advisers,  counted  shrewd  and 
successful,  who  have  substituted  the  penal 
code  for  the  moral  law  as  the  standard  of 
conduct.  Right  and  wrong  have  j;ivcn  way 
to  the  subtler  distinction  between  legal,  not- 
illegal,  and  illegal; or  better,  perhaps,  between 
honest,  law-honest,  and  dishonest.  This  new 
triumph  of  mind  over  morals  is  bad  enough  in 
itself;  but  when,  in  addition,  its  exponents 
secure  material  gain  and  professional  j)rospcr- 
ity  it  becomes  a  menace  to  our  integrity  as  a 
people. 

Against  this  casuistry  of  the  counting  house 
and  of  the  law  office,  against  this  subterfuge 
and  deceit,  real  character  will  stand  like  a 
rock.   This  university,  and  all  universities, 

in  season  and  out  of  season,  must  keep  clearly 
in  view  before  themselves  and  the  i)ublic  the 
real  meaning  of  character,  and  they  must 
never  tire  of  preachinf  that  character,  and 
character  alone,  ma k  knowledge,  skill  and 
wealth  a  help  rather  than  a  harm  to  those 
who  possess  them  and  to  the  community  as  a 
whole. 


MAY  I  detain  you  a  moment  to  point* 
out  one  fundamental  fact  ?  Diverse 
.  as  our  intellectual  interests  here 
are.  and  various  as  are  our  daily  tasks,  there 
is  one  aim  which  all  faculties  and  schools,  all 
teachers  and  scholars,  have  in  common:  the 
building  of  character.  Whether  we  pursue 
the  older  liberal  studies,  or  the  newer  appli- 
cations of  knowledge,  or  some  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  we  are  all  concerned,  first 
and  foremost,  with  the  forming  of  those  traits 
and  habits  which  together  constitute  charac- 
ter.   If  \v(  f.'til  in  this  all  our  learning  is  an  evil. 

Just  now  the  American  people  arc  receiving 
some  painful  lessons  in  practical  ethics.  Tliey 
are  having  brought  home  to  them  with  severe 
emphasis  the  distinction  between  character 
and  reputation.  A  man's  true  character,  it 
abundantly  appears,  may  be  quite  in  conflict 
with  his  reputation,  which  is  the  public  esti- 
mate of  him.  Of  late  we  have  been  watching 
reputations  melt  away  like  snow  before  the 
sun;  and  the  sun  in  this  case  is  publicity. 
Men  who  for  years  have  been  trusted  im- 
plicitly by  their  fellows,  and  so  placed  in 
jositions  of  honor  and  grave  responsibility, 
'sre  seen  to  l-e  mere  reckless  speculators  with 
the  money  of  others  and  petty  pilferers  of  the 
savings  of  the  poor  and  needy.  With  all  this 
shameful  story  spread  before  us,  it  takes  some 
courage  to  follow  Emerson's  advice-  -not  to 
bark  against  the  bad  but  rather  to  chant  the 
beauty  of  the  good. 
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THE  HOME  LIFE  AND  WORKING  HABITS  OF  THE  GREAT  SCULPTOR— 
HIS  EARLY  POVERTY  AND  STRUGGLES— HIS  UNCHANGING  COURSE  IN 
WORKING  OUT  HIS  OWN  INSPIRATIONS  UNHINDERED  BY  REBUFFS 

BY 

WILLIAM  G.  FITZ-GERALD 


HE  IS  the  strenuous  and  perfect  work- 
man, knowing  all  there  is  to  know 
of  the  Truth,  and  therefore  of  the 
Beauty,  and  therefore  of  the  Power  of  the 

human  form;  knowing,  too,  all  there  is  to 
know  of  the  aptitude  of  clay  to  receive  and 
marble  to  declare  liis  own  intimate  inter- 
pretation of  those  large  secrets  of  the  universe 
which  escape  the  narrow  definitions  of  logic 
and  language."  So  spoke  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Wyndham,  at  the  memorable  dinner 
given  in  London  to  M.  Rodin. 

On  a  liill,  not  more  than  half  an  hour's 
journey  from  Paris,  this  greatest  of  all  living 
sctilptors — the  "Shakespeare  in  Stone,"  as 
he  has  been  called — ^has  his  studio  and  his 
unpretentious  dwelling  house.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  he  has  at  last  come  into  his  own, 
and  his  genius  is  now  universally  recognized. 
And  3ret  tmt  a  few  years  ago,  as  he  himself 
said,  "If  Paris  had  been  Italy  in  the  time 
of  the  Borgias,  I  would  surely  have  been 
poisoned  I " 

Picture  to  yourself  a  thick-set,  rugged, 
muscular  figure  a  little  below  medium  height, 
with  a  head  of  grizzled  hair  and  bushy 
reddish-gray  beard  that  seems  to  exaggerate 
the  lines  of  the  lion-like  head  with  its  keen, 
deep-set,  brilliant  eyes  and  long  white  brows, 
and  you  have  a  picture  of  the  man. 

He  is  a  man  of  the  people.  Though  born  in 
Paris,  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  Parisian, 
Since  his  father  was  a  Norman,  his  mother  a 
woman  from  Lorraine;  and  as  a  boy  he 
lived  at  Beauvais,  returning  to  Paris  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  "My  people,"  he  has 
said,  "were  extremely  poor,  and  th^  often 
urged  me  with  tears  and  entreaties  to  take 
up  a  trade.  I  have  no  history* ;  my  life  is 
simply  a  drab,  gray  record  of  perpetual 
struggle  and  unchanged  poverty.  But,  though 
I  was  poor,  I  was  strong.   And  in  the  moments 


when  I  was  not  bitterly  discouraged  I  felt 
a  certain  stimulus  in  setting  myself  against 
the  world."  As  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  the 
Lesser  School  of  Drawing,  at  No.  5  Rue  de 
r£cole  de  Mddicine — a  school  for  young 
craftsmen,  where  many  now  celebrated  artists 
learned  their  first  elements.  In  his  free 
hours  he  visited  the  Louvre  and  gained  a 
thorough  knowleilge  of  the  Old  Masters, 
both  painters  and  sculjitors.  He  has  called 
Michelangelo  "My  master  and  my  idol,"  and 
added,  "to  see  hb*works  I  went  to  Italy  the 
first  time,  when  I  had  barely  enough  money 
to  keep  myself  alive." 

His  unacademic  methods  prevented  young 
Rodin  from  getting  a  place  in  drawing  at  the 
£cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  he  was  forced  to 
do  whatever  came  his  way,  merely  to  earn 
enough  money  to  supply  his  daily  needs. 
For  example,  he  worked  for  an  ornament 
maker-— made  little  terra-cotta  casts  which 
never  sold.  He  also  worked  later  in  the 
studio  of  Barye,  the  animal  sculptor,  sur- 
rounded by  models  of  twisted  cobras,  lithe 
tigers,  crouching  panthers,  and  the  savage 
grace  of  lions  at  bay.  We  next  find  him  as 
one  of  the  craftsmen  in  the  studio  of  M. 
Carrier-Belleuse  in  Brussels;  and  here,  by 
living  on  almost  star\'ation  rations,  he 
managed  to  rent  a  poor  "studio"  for  himself 
in  an  out-of-the-way  stable.  It  was  amid 
these  wretched  siirroundings  that  the  much- 
talked-of  work  known  as  "  The  Man  with  the 
Broken  Nose"  was  produced  in  1864.  Rodin 
sent  it  to  the  Paris  Salon,  where  it  was 
peremptorily  refused — "because  of  its  origin- 
ahty."  It  was  thirteen  years  before  he 
cared  to  court  again  the  favor  of  unsympa- 
thetic critics  with  the  famous  "Age  of 
Bronze,"  which  v..t  ;  instantly  arte]  ted, 
abused,  and  finally  bought  by  the  French 
nation  for  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 

"During  those  bng  years,"  ho  has  said. 
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•THE  DANAiUES" 

TW  DwtUet,  lilt  fUty  djtu|;hlers  o(  Danaiis,  of  the  Grtck  mylh,  who  (or  killing  their  husbandi  were  doomed  to  pour  water  into  >ierc« 

eternally  in  H^idci.    This  Agure  lymboliiea  the  fifty 


"when  1  gave  what  power  I  had  to  others,  my 
thoughts  Were  ever  alive  and  keen  toward 
my  own  creations.  On  Sunday,  my  only 
free  day,  I  modeled  with  energy  in  my 
humble  little  room,  trying  to  perfect  'The 
Age  of  Bronze.'  Then  in  1870,  when  the 
war  broke  out  between  France  and  Germany, 
I  served  as  a  corporal  in  the  National  Guard 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  when  my  wife  and 
I  had  to  live  on  horseflesh  and  moldy  bread, 
as  our  comrades  did.  Wc  were  near  to 
star\-ation;  but  neither  then  nor  at  any  other 
time  in  our  married  life  did  we  make  the 
stupid  mistake  of  trying  to  appear  richer 
than  we  really  were. 

"Physical  health  and  freedom  from  debt 
I  have  always  estimated  to  be  the  only  two 
really  essential  elements  to  happiness.  And 
even  when  moments  have  looked  their  very 
blackest — when  it  was  borne  in  ui>on  me 
with  irresistible  force  that  maybe  after  all  the 
work  I  lived  for  would  never  receive  recogni- 
tion until  after  my  death,  and  my  faithful 
wife  and  I  would  live  and  die  in  penury — we 
owed  not  a  living  soul  a  penny.  This  brought 
and  still  brings  me  some  little  comfort." 

It  was  after  peace  was  restored  that  Rodin 


joined  Carrier-Bellcuse  in  Brussels  and  worked 
under  him  on  the  ornamentation  of  the 
Bourse,  and  the  Palais  des  Academies.  His 
brave  wife,  a  woman  of  his  own  humble 
class,  kept  house  for  him  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  the  couple  living  in  one  room, 
to  which,  however,  was  attached  a  small 
garden.  Here  they  led  a  healthy,  hard- 
working life;  and  whenever  he  had  a  moment 
to  spare  he  "lost  himself"  in  the  surrounding 
country. 

Twice  he  left  Belgium  to  travel  still 
farther  afield — once  to  Italy,  and  again  on  a 
round  of  visits  to  the  old  French  cathedrals 
from  Rouen  to  Avignon.  On  his  return  he 
finished  the  "Age  of  Bronze,"  the  acceptance 
of  which  by  the  French  Salon  marks  the  first 
stage  of  his  recognition  by  the  world. 

Yet  he  had  now  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  and  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
general  public.  Even  in  the  artistic  world, 
among  the  men  of  acknowledged  taste,  he 
could  count  but  few  open  admirers — save 
perhaps  the  artist  Bastien-Lepage  in  Paris, 
and  in  London  Robert  Brow-ning  and  the 
poet  Henley.  Nor  must  I  forget  Falgui^re — 
that    consummate    artist   of    France  who 
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remarked  prophetically  to  his  disciples  shortly 
before  his  death,  "  Rodin!  Rodin!  Ah,  there's 
the  master  of  us  all!" 

"Like  Rembrandt."  Browning  used  to 
say,  "tliis  man  makes  misery  live,  and  finds 
beauty  and  poetry  even  in  age-bowed  backs, 
toil-wrung  limbs  and  faces  failure-dimmed." 
Yet  it  was  a  long  cry  from  the  admiration  of 
such  men  to  the  time  when  the  art  advisers 
of  nations  should  be  competing  for  his  works, 


art  schools,  with  their  puerile,  insipid  and 
conventional  laws.  I  had  but  one  teacher. 
Nature.  Indeed,  while  I  am  on  this  subject 
I  will  say  that  I  consider  that  the  whole  of 
what  elementary  education  I  had  was  a  total 
obstacle  to  me,  and  it  was  not  until  I  was 
past  forty  that  1  was  able  to  shake  myself 
free  from  it,  and  think  and  act  for  myself 
with  absolute  independence  of  spirit. 

"For  we  must  seek  ail  our  impressior^s, 


THE  SfkLGGLE  UEfWEEN  THE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  BODY  AND  OF  THE  SOU  I.  "-tN  FIN  ISH  F.IJ 


and  the  president  of  the  British  Royal 
Academy  should  be  eager  to  chfK)se  one  of 
his  statues.  His  "St.  John  the  Baptist 
Preaching"  is  now  in  the  Sauth  Kensington 
Museum. 

In  those  days  Rodin  was  at  war  with  all  the 
"schools,"  su|)rcmcly  indifferent  to  tradition 
and  convention. 

"  I  had  to  fight  from  the  very  first,  for 
I  could  not  get  the  world  to  agree  with  me 
that  the  conventional  ideas  of  l>cauly  arc 
false.    I  never  passed  through  the  Academic 


if  we  would  give  them  that  mysterious  illusion 
of  life  which  engenders  emotion,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Nature — the  only  model  that  is 
infinite  in  its  variety  and  in  which  the 
unforeseen  and  the  sublime  defy  the  flights  of 
the  l)oMest  imagination." 

The  famous  "Age  of  Bronze"  was  no 
sooner  exhibited  at  the  1877  Salon  than  a 
rciK:)rt  was  spread  abroad  that  its  wonderful 
efTect  was  due  to  its  having  been  made  from 
a  mold  cast  direct  from  life.  This  blow  was 
the  first  of  many  that  the  great  sculptor  was 
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to  receive  from  a  misunderstanding  public; 
and  but  for  the  stanch  friendship  of  a  few 
men  he  might  have  been  forced  to  bear  the 
disgrace  of  this  accusation  for  years.  M. 
Edmond  Turquet,  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Fine  Arts,  was  determined  to  clear 
him.  and  sent  to  investigate  the  matter  at 
Brussels,  where  the  model,  a  soldier,  was  only 
too  glad  to  uphold  the  innocence  of  the 
sculptor.  Furthermore,  a  letter  was  sent 
by  M.  Paul  DulK)is,  signed  by  several  men 
of  eminence,  saying  that  "far  from  having 
made  a  mere  mold  from  Nature,  Monsieur 
Rodin  has  created  a  most  beautiful  piece 
of  sculpture,  and  he  himself  will  surely 
become  a  great  artist." 

The  turning  ix)int  in  Rodin's  career  is  said 
to  have  come  when  M.  Edmond  Turquet 
obtained  for  him  the  commission  for  the 
famous  "Door"  of  the  Museum  of  Decorative 
Arts.  The  first  idea  for  this  celebrated 
"Door"  was  that  it  should  be  inspired  by 
Dante's  "Inferno,"  but,  during  the  twenty 
years  that  he  has  been  working  on  it,  he  has 
so  widened  and  deepened  his  vast  scheme  of 
thought  that  it  is  dillicult  to  say  now  where 
Dante  ends  and  where  Rodin  begins.  This 
"  Door  of  Hell,"  which  is  to  be  cast  in 
bronze,  is  his  masterpiece.    It  is  twenty 


feet  high,  its  panels  and  borders  are  filled 
with  hosts  of  figures  in  high  and  low  relief. 
Above  all  is  a  nude  male  figure  sitting, 
plunged  in  deep  contemplation,  elbows  on 
knees,  head  sunk  on  hands.  This  is  Dante 
himself,  before  whose  eyes  the  awful  visions 
pass.  Of  this  great  work  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett, 
M.  P.  (who  bought  a  replica  of  Rodin's 
"The  Thinker"  for  the  British  Museum),  says, 
"Surely  wc  have  here  the  'Inferno'  of 
Dante  made  visible!  For  not  even  the 
fiery  vivid  words  of  the  immortal  Florentine 
make  a  more  tremendous  impression  than 
Rodin's  rising,  falling,  swaying,  struggling, 
tense,  tortured  figures.  There  are  more 
than  120  of  them  in  every  conceivable 
attitude,  and  with  infinitely  varying  ex- 
pression. The  three  figures  that  support 
the  'Portal,'  on  which  is  written  (in  Italian. 
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■THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BROKEN  NOSE" 

The  piecr  wl.itli  kiKlin  n\»Ar  liij  fir»t  »p|><-.il  in  il.r  AitiMs 
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of  course)  'Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter 
here,'  are  men  of  prodigious  muscular  power. 
The  bod}'  of  each  is,  in  truth,  a  glorious 
specimen  of  the  sculptor's  art;  but  their 
faces  are  filled  with  unutterable  woe  and 
despair." 

But.  though  an  influential  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  (and  incidentally  fine  taste)  h.id 
recognized  his  genius,  many  a  disappointment 
yet  lay  in  store  for  him.  He  competed  for  the 
Commemoration  Monument  to  the  Franco- 
German  War;  but  his  terrible  figure  of 
"War."  breathing  death  and  disaster,  with 
a  noble  figure  of  a  wounded  soldier  at  her 
knees,  was  too  strong  for  the  bans  bourgeois 
of  Paris,  and  he  was  put  aside. 

Then   there  was  the  amazing  "Balzac." 
Everyone  knows  the  story  of  that  much- 
discussed  statue.    It  was  commissioned  by 
the  Soci(5td  dcs  Ocns  dc  Lettres,  and  had 
already  been  begun  by  Chapu,  who  died 
before  his  work  was  finished.    It  was  then 
given  to  Rodin,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Zola.    For  five  long  years  Rodin  studied 
even,'  phase  of  Balzac's  life;  he  lived  long  in 
Touraine    to   get   the   atmosphere   of  the 
native  soil  that  the  "Titian  of  Literature" 
loved  so  well ;  he  read  and  re-read  all  Balzac's 
works;  he  modeled  many  heads  of  the  great 
author  of  the  "The  Human  Comedy"  at 
different  periods  of  his  life;  and  he  made 
many  life-size  nude  figures,  draping  them  in  a 
thousand  ways  with  patient  ingenuity.    "  You 
see,"  Rodin  has  said.  "Balzac's  figure  was 
anything  but  heroic."    Finally  he  produced 
the  strange,  magnetic  figure  which  set  one-half 
the  world   laughing  and   struck  the  other 
half  dumb   with   wonder  and  admiration. 
A  brilliant   pamphlet,   written   by  Arsene 
Alexandre,   plainly  told  the  scoffers  "they 
shoald  one  day  realize  that  they  had  laughed 
too  soon." 

This  statue,  completed  in  1898,  was  re- 
foied.  A  commercial  man  named  Pellerin 
begged  of  Rodin  to  let  him  buy  it,  but  the 
wounded  artist  refused  and  took  back  his 
masterpiece  to  his  own  studio.  To  this  day 
he  remembers  with  bitterness  the  storm  of 
hostile  criticism  and  ridicule  which  was 
hurled  at  him  by  his  countrymen. 

Only  a  year  ago  a  young  American  girl 
said  lo  him.  after  visiting  his  studio  on  one 
of  his  famous  Saturday  afternoons,  when 
be  opens  his  doors  and  puts  himself  at  the 
disposition  of  his  friends: 


HEAD  OK  i'UVIS  DE  CUAVANNES  . 


FALGUlfeRE 

Wlw  prophesied  ihr  iculpior't  tuccf  u  in  the  remark.  "  Kodin  !  Rodin  I 
All,  there's  the  mner  o(  u«  M  " 
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"Monsieur,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  your 
wonderful  'Balzac'!" 

"Ah!  Mademoiselle,"  he  replied,  taking 
her  hand,  "if  you  only  knew  how  much 
I  value  your  spontaneous  appreciation,  you 
would  be  so  glad  you  had  told  me.  You 
see  I  have  suffered  so  much  for  my  '  Balzac'." 

And  so  the  "  Balzac"  stands  in  the  'r^'autiful 


sculpture  that  Rodin  has  produced  has 
hccn  greeted  with  jests,  jibes,  and  hostile  cries. 

Even  the  universally  appreciated  "  Burghers 
of  Calais"  had  its  bad  quarter  of  an  hour, 
for  Rodin  wished  it  to  be  placed  in  the  old, 
historic  market  square,  on  a  fairly  high 
pedestal;  but  the  modern  citizens  insisted 
that  it  should  be  put  in  the  Place  de  la 
Poste,  on  a  low  pedestal,  where  it  certainly 


"  THK  spHi.Nx  •■ 

A  staitlinxly  ori([iiul  inlerprc  alion  oi  ihe  legcndan-  moniirr  who  kilied  lhos«  »h"  could  not  aniwcr  htr  rvldtci.    The  »phinx  ii  ordiiiaiilr 

rcpreicnted  with  a  lion'i  budy,  a  human  hc;id,  and  wingt 


Studio  at  Mcudon  now,  "and  there,"  says 
Rodin,  calmly,  "it  will  stay  until  the  right 
moment  comes." 

Again,  there  is  the  story  of  the  monument 
to  Claude  Ix>rrainc  at  Nancy.  The  municipal 
authorities  gave  the  commission  to  Rodin; 
but  when  the  statue  arrived,  they  all  with  one 
voice  pronounced  it  unsuitable.  Only  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  M.  Roger  Marx,  the 
wcll-kn<jwn  art  critic,  saved  it  from  being 
rejected.    Indeed,    almost   every    piece  of 


is  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  a 
remarkable  work,  showing  the  six  brave 
burghers  of  Calais  who  came  out  of  the 
bcsicgc<l  city  with  halters  on  their  necks 
to  offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury 
of  Edward  111.  of  England.  Their  drawn 
faces,  convulsed  hands,  their  pride,  grief 
and  resolution,  are  depicted  with  wondrous 
and  subtle  skill.  The  group  has  been  well 
called  a  study  of  "Sublime  Old  Age  and 
Rebellious  Youth." 
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"APOLLO" 


R<pr-(lur»il  Vf  i^finuvuii.  from  tttt\t>i  Art,  >-y  w  i,:  !«•  "HHl 


Tlw  »hjtp  diflcrcncei  between  this  »nd  ihf  well-known  C.rrek  ronreptioni  of  ihe  arc!"  r-coil,  Hrrmfr.,  or  tli-  Rom^n  «>neeplir>B»«'l  J>e 


deny  under  the  name  o(  Apollo.  emphiMie  RtKlm  »  brc.ik  fmm  ciA&sic  tmdilion 
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An  unfinuhcd  cooceptioa  of  The  Crucifixion 
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Now  that  the  world  has  agreed  to  call 
Rodin  a  great  genius,  he  is  besieged  with 
commissions  for  portraits,  and  people  of  all 
nations  go  to  him  for  marble  busts.  Many 
celebrities  have  passed  through  his  hands. 
Among  them  are  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Octave   Mirbeau,    Rochefort,   Roger  Marx, 


known  woman  in  English  society,  whose 
beauty  has  a  touch  of  dainty  mischief  in  it 
which  Rodin  has  not  ignored. 

Talking  of  his  portraits,  he  has  said :  "  I  am 
always  seeking  the  distinguishing  mark  in 
my  subject — that  which  makes  this  man 
or  woman  an  individual  different  from  the 


"UGOLINO  " 

The  Cninl  of  Daate'a  "  Inlcmo,"  lUrTing  to  death  in  |jrijon,  bejtfing  for  mercy 


Falguiere;  and,  more  recently,  Henley,  the 
English  poet,  and  The  Right  Hon.  George 
Wyndham.  Mr.  Balfour,  England's  Prime 
.Minatcr,  is  to  join  the  already  important 
roll<all  of  Rodin's  sitters.  One  of  the  most 
successful  portraits  of  women  that  he  has 
done  is  that  of  Miss  Eve  Fairfax,  a  well- 


rest  of  his  kind.  And  when  at  length 
I  discover  this  trait,  this  dominant 
characteristic,  1  dwell  upon  it  —  even 
in.sist  u{K)n  it — until  my  bust  has  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  photographic 
likeness." 

'   Of  Rodin's  recent  allegorical  stuilies,  per- 
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haps  "Ugolino"  is  the  strongest  and  most  mental  and  bodily  sufTering,  and  the  grouping  I 

tragic.    The  incident  that  he   has  chosen  is  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  effect.  Looking 

shows  us  the  Count  after  his  downfall  from  at  this  marvelous  work  of  art,  comparable 

power  in  Pisa,  when,  starved  almost  to  only  to  the  terrible  Laocoon  of  the  Vatican, 


MADAMF.  RODIN 
At  the  dinnrr  ubie  set  in  ihc  garden  M  Mrudon 


the  point  of  death  by  his  former  subjects, 
he  kneels,  with  two  of  his  sons  and  two 
grandsons  dying  beside  him,  to  plead  for 
mercy  where  he  had  shown  none,  and  for  the 
absolution  that  is  refused  him.  The  figure, 
which  is  nude,  expresses  the  most  appalling 


one  realizes  why  Rodin  has  been  called  "a 
Shakespeare  in  Stone." 

The  same  hand  that  has  hewn  the  lovely 
woman's  head  in  "Thought"  has  expressed  in 
stone  the  sinister  and  frightful  conceptions 
of  "The  Door  of  Hell."    The  "Christ"  is 
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the  one  study  of  its  kind  which  he  has  shown 
to  the  world. 

Another  exquisite  conception  of  the  f>ower 
of  earthly  love  is  his  "  Kranccsca  da  Rimini"; 
and  a  very  sul:)tle  loveliness  hovers  over 
"The  Dream,"  which  shows  a  great  angel's 
wing  sheltering  two  lovely  slccjjing  forms. 

Rodin's  tender,  graceful  studies  of  children 
and  angel  forms  illustrate  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  his  touch,  just  as  his  massive  "The 
Thinker"  testifies  to  his  rugged  force.  His 
sujierb  "The  Kiss"  exeniplilies  his  theory 
that  "Piod  created  man  to  l>e  strong  in  the 
p()wer  of  his  might,  and  woman  in  that  of  her 
weakness.    Other  wondrous  works  are  the 


In  the  summer  evenings  he  sits  in  his 
garden  and  reads  the  works  of  the  great 
writers  which  have  inspired  him  in  his  art; 
for,  though  in  contradictory  fashion,  the 
worUl  has  accused  him  of  being  "  too  literan' 
in  his  sculpture,"  it  yet  looks  upon  him  as 
anything  but  a  scholar,  and  credits  him 
with  little  knowledge  of  books  and  music. 
This  idea  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
rarely  talks  of  Ixis  knowledge  of  the  Fine 
Arts;  but  his  eyes  light  up  with  instant 
sympathy  and  understanding  whenever  he 
does  talk.  Dante  is  his  literary  idol,  as 
Michelangelo  is  his  master  in  art.  He 
loves  also  Victor  Hugo  and  Charles  Baude- 


"Victor  Hugo  Group."  "Eve."  "The  Eternal 
Idol."  "I^ve  Flees,"  "Psyche."  "Spring," 
"The  Awakening  of  Man."'  "The  Dream  of 
Life"  and  "The  Young  Mother." 

In  his  villa  at  Meudon.  simple  as  a  working- 
man's  cottage,  he  rests  and  reflects,  quite 
apart  from  the  bustle  of  the  busy  world. 
On  Sundays  he  entertains  his  most  intimate 
friends,  strolls  through  the  neighboring  woods, 
or  attends  mass  at  Xotre  Dame  to  revel  in 
the  sacred  chants  of  which  he  is  so  fond. 
For  though  not  an  orthodox  believer,  he  is 
yet  profoundly  religious,  and  he  finds  an 
intense  repose  in  the  quiet  hour  of  vespers  in 
the  great  church. 


lairc.  The  modern  philosophers  and  pcst^i- 
mists,  however,  he  can  neither  understand 
nor  tolerate;  and  Nietzsche  he  holds  in  especial 
horror. 

No  one  would  accuse  him  of  being  a  "  small " 
man.  "  I  am  not  made  for  the  little  things 
of  life,"  he  says  simply,  modestly.  Yet  he  is 
never  guilty  of  a  discourteous  action,  and  no 
great  man  is  more  particular  to  answer 
as  far  as  possil>le  the  many  calls  made  up>on 
him.  Both  in  France  and  in  England  he  is 
much  sought  after  in  society,  but  only  in 
the  latter  country  does  he  consent  to  yield 
to  the  inevitable  excitement  of  social  func- 
tions. 
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A  CORNER  OF  M.  RODIN'S  S^l'UUIO  AT  MbUDUN 


The  river  and  valley  ul  ihe  Srine,  ihrougli  ihr  di.Mir«ay 


•*  France  is  my  workshop,  the  country  of 
mv  creations."  But  England  is  a  holiday 
place  where,  as  president  of  the  International 
Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers,  he 
is  often  called  to  combine  art  with  social 
pleasiircs,   and  his  quiet,  dignified  figure  is 


getting  to  be  well  known  in  some  of  the 
most  fashionable  and  exclusive  drawing 
rooms  in  London. 

Many  young  artists  bring  their  work  to 
him  for  criticism;  and,  though  he  is  some- 
times brutally  truthful  and  never  lavish  in  his 
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praise,  he  is  always  quick  to  recognize  good 
work.  Like  all  truly  great  men,  he  has 
bttlc  sympathy  with  "pose"  or  "artistic 
jai^on."  and  laughs  at  such  words  as  "in- 
spiration" and  "genius"  in  the  claptrap 
sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  and 
abused  in  every -day  talk.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  glory  for  him,  and  that  is  the  long  and 
difficult  road  of  hard  work  and  painstaking 
almost  incredible — a  road  which,  as  he  says, 
so  few  have  the  patience  to  tread  to-day. 
"The  old  true  tradition  of  work  is  a  thing 
of  the  past."  is  what  Anatole  France  said  to 
hun  sadly  one  day,  as  they  discussed  the 
tendency  cf  the  times  toward  trickery  and  the 


•  JJKVTHER  AND  SISiKR" 


false  in  art,  and  the  disinclination  men  showed 
to  struggle  and  fight  for  fame-  that  sort 
of  fame  which  alone  is  worth  having.  There 
is  something  alK)ut  Rodin,  both  in  his  work 
and  his  personality,  which  suggests  very 
strongly  great  Nature  herself,  so  infinite 
is  his  7)atiencc.  so  deliberate  and  unfaltering 
his  purpose,  and  so  indifferent  does  he  remain 
to  the  smaller  things  of  life. 

Although  he  has  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  now  hav.  a  large  following 
of  admirers  the  world  over,  there  is  still  an 
indefinable  coolness  between  him  and  the 
Academies;  and  there  are  people  yet  who 
will  tell  you  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
anatomy  When  M.  Carolus  Duran  was 
appointed  to  the  Villa  Medicis  and  the 
presidentship  of  the  Socidtd  des  Beaux  Arts 
(Tine  Arts  Society)  was  left  vacant  in  conse- 
quence, there  was  no  talk  of  official  circles  of 
offering  the  post  to  Rodin,  though  there  was  a 
good  deal  about  its  not  being  offered  to  him. 
There  are  also  i)eoplc  who  compare  him  with 
Jose  de  Charmoy,  the  sculptor  of  the 
Baudelaire  Monument  in  the  Montparnasse 
Cemetery,  who  might  be  described  as  one  of 
those  "lads  of  twenty  who  has  wrought  a 
masterpiece    in    his    dehrium   of  genius." 
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A  STUDY  OF  TilK  HKAD  OF  MINKRVA,  WITHOUT 
THE  CASOUE 


In  the  midst  of  all  this  strife  and  contention 
the  subject  of  it  all  calmly  pursues  his  way, 
both  dreaming  and  doing  great  things, 
leaving  others  to  talk.  Such  talk  is  to  Rodin 
as  the  crackling  of  thorns  beneath  a  pot. 

There,  in  his  garden,  with  his  hooks,  his 
dogs,  an  occasional  cigar  (until  two  years 
ago  he  did  not  smoke  at  all)  and  a  few 
intimate  friends,  he  spends  his  rare  leisure 
hours.  The  rest  of  his  time  is  given  with 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  working  in  his 
studio,  surrounded  by  his  stone-cutters, 
hewing  the  marble  blocks  after  the  clay 
models.  And  that  vast  studio — even  to 
the  covers  which  protect  the  marbles  from 
the  smoke  of  passing  trains  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Seine  below  gives  evidence  of  the 
care  and  thought  that  he  bestows  upon 
that  Art  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world's 
best  judges,  has  not  had  so  magical  an 
interpreter  since  Michelangelo. 

In  the  following  words,  M.  Rodin  has  told 
what  is  his  own  conception  of  his  art: 

"What  is  the  principle  of  my  figures,  and 
what  is  it  people  like  in  them?  It  is  the 
very  pivot  of  art,  it  is  balance;  that  is  to 
say,  the  oppositions  of  volume  produced 
by  movement.  .  .  .  The  human  body 
is  like  a  walking  temi)le,  and  like  a  temple 


it  has  a  central  point  around  which  the 
volumes  place  and  spread  themselves.  When 
one  understands  that,  one  has  everything. 
It  is  simple  but  it  must  be  seen,  and  acad- 
emism refuses  to  seek  it.  Instead  of  recog- 
nizing that  that  is  the  key  to  my  method, 
they  prefer  to  say  that  I  am  a  poet.  The 
expression  signifies  that  people  feel,  con- 
fusedly, the  diflference  between  an  art  resting 
on  conventions  and  one  derived  from  truth ; 
they  call  that  inspiration.  That  is  the 
belief  that  has  led  to  the  theory  of  genius 
beiilg  madness.  But  men  of  genius  are 
just  those  who,  by  their  trade-skill,  carry 
the  essential  thing  to  ])crfection.  People  say 
that  my  sculpture  is  that  of  an  'exalU/ 
1  do  not  deny  that  there  is  exaltation  in 
my  works;  but  that  exaltation  existed  not  in 
me,  but  in  nature,  in  movement.  The 
divine  work  is  naturally  exalted.  As  for 
me,  all  I  do  is  to  be  true;  my  temperament  is 
not  'exalted,'  it  is  patient  " 


"THE  DOOR  OF  HELL" 


Surniountine  the  entrance  to  the  NfuMUm  of  D«rora'ive  Anv 
The  sollury  figure  ii  a  likeness  of  Dante,  who  »tli  dmmin"  oi  }ht 
imaret  he  ha*  evoked  lurroundinK  him.  The  order  for  this  door  was 
the  IwKinninK  of  Rodin't  fucccM.  It  ia  anconplctcd  after  twcoty 
years  of  bbor  on  it 
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MR.  ROOT  AND  THE  STATE 

DEPARTMENT 

THE  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  QUAUTIES  AND  THE  CAREER  OP  THE  MAN  WHOM  ' 
THE  PRESIDENT  CALLED  THE  ABLEST  IN  PUBUC  UFE  ON  EITHER  CONTINENT 

BY 

HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 


A MAN  of  superb  mind — that  is  Elihu 
Root.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Cnck- 
rell,  a  Democratic  ex-Scnator,  who 
championed  his  army  legislation  in  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  "Mr.  Root 
is  one  of  the  greatest  inti-llccts  in  this 
country."  And  President  Roosevelt  said, 
"  Elihu  Root  is  the  ablest  man  I  have  known 
in  our  government  service.  I  will  go  further. 
He  is  the  ablest  man  that  has  appeared  in  the 
public  life  of  any  country,  in  any  position,  in 
my  time." 

No  one,  no  matter  how  close  he  may  be  to 
Kr.  Root,  would  think  of  speaking  of  his 
•'!Mreetness  and  light,"  as  Secretary  Taft 
Spoke  of  Mr.  Hay.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  austere  man  has  not  a 
(Meroua  disposition,  is  unsympathetic,  and 
incapable  of  an  enduring  friendship.  A 
friendship  of  this  nature  has  existed  for  years 
between  him  and  Mr.  Roocevelt.  But  Mr. 
Soot  admits  very  few  to  such  an  intimate 
relationship.  To  those  who  have  been  favored 
with  his  intimacy  he  is  not  cold,  although 
cool  and  collected  always,  with  perfect  com- 
mand of  himself.  He  is  full  of  red  blood,  is 
witty,  and  can  do  a  Idndly  service  in  the 
most  simple  way.  His  subordinates  say  he 
is  "the  finest  man"  they  "ever  knew  "  But 
to  most  men  he  is  independent  and  in- 
Merent,  invariably  absorbed  in  the  task 
htton  him. 

It  is.  therefore,  the  mind,  not  the  heart,  of 
the  new  Secretary  of  State  that  leaves  its 
impress  on  noany  of  those  who  draw  near 
M  him.  His  heart  is  ever  concentrated  in  his 
work.  In  few  pubUr  scr^-ants  is  there  so 
much  of  "the  joy  of  the  working." 

The  work  is  the  thing  with  Mr.  Root,  and 
it  has  ever  been  so.  Into  an  atmosphere  of 
work  be  was  bom,  February  15,  1845.  His 
birthplace  was  Clinton.  New  York,  in  the 


southwest  chamber  of  Commons  Hall,  a 
building  on  the  campus  of  Hamilton  College, 
then  occupied  by  his  maternal  grandfather. 
Major  H.  G.  Buttrick,  and  now  known  as 
Knox  Hall.  Thence  his  father.  Professor 
Oren  Root,  moved  his  family  to  Seneca  Falls, 
where  he  became  principal  of  an  academy. 

In  that  village  and  on  the  ancestral  farm 
at  Vernon,  New  York,  young  Root's  childhood 
was  passed.  In  1 850,  Professor  Root  returned 
to  Clinton  to  take  the  chair  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  in  Hamilton.  He  immedi- 
ately purchased  the  old-foshioned  house,  built 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  his  predecessor. 
It  faces  the  campus,  and  behind  it  is  a  deep 
ravine  of  irregular  formation.  The  possibil- 
ities of  this  spot  were  early  appreciated  by  the 
new  owner.  He  added  to  his  ground  and 
began  the  making  of  a  wild  garden,  which 
became  famous  in  the  region.  Professor 
Root  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  this 
predilection  being  in  contrast  to  his  serious 
vocation.  After  his  death  a  friend  and 
fellow  professor,  Dr.  Edward  North,  "Old 
Greek,"  wrote  of  him:  "We  shall  think  of 
Professor  Root  as  a  hero  who  wreathed  the 
sword  of  severe  science  with  the  myrtle  of 
natural  history.  He  was  not  the  less  a 
mathematician  because  he  loved  to  be  where 
he  oovdd  hear  the  pulse  of  nature  throb." 

This  was  the  sort  of  father  that  Mr.  Root 
had,  and  amid  delightful  surroundings  his 
life  was  spent  until  his  graduation  from 
college.  Considering  his  environment,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  there  is  not  mc»e 
of  the  nature  lover  in  him.  He  inherited  his 
father's  mathematical  mind,  but  his  devotion 
to  the  exact  sciences  was  unrelieved  by  a  real 
affection  for  the  out-o'-doors.  He  has  ever 
been  tenderly  attached  to  lii .  Viirthplace  in 
the  Oneida  Hills;  and  when  he  bad  attained 
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to  wealth  and  fame  he  returned  and  pur- 
chased the  place  adjoining  the  old  Root  home, 
together  with  two  farms  immediately  to  the 
south.  This  place,  enlarged  and  tastefully 
rebuilt,  Mr.  Root  calls  his  country  home,  and 
there,  with  his  family,  he  sjunds  as  much 
time  as  he  can  spare  from  professional  or 
oliicial  duties.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  he 
belongs  to  the  land.  But  a  true  lover  of 
nature — that  is  a  far  different  matter. 

In  college  he  was  a  consistent  worker.  He 
carried  off  the  iirst  prize  in  mathematics. 
On  his  record  in  scliolarslitp  he  was  appointed 
valedictorian  of  his  class — and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  During  his  junior  year  occurred 
what  was  called  the  "German  rebellion." 
Because  of  dislike  of  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  instructor  in  German,  his  class  withdrew 
from  college  in  a  body — every  man  save 
Root.  The  class  was  out  about  two  months, 
but  during  that  time  he  went  regularly  to  his 
recitations.  The  explanation  is  that,  because  of 
his  father's  official  connection  with  the  college 
as  a  member  of  thr  friculty,  Root  could  not 
secede.  But  it  won  him  by  a  few  points  the 
place  of  valedictorian  over  his  competitor, 
who  had  been  out  two  months.  Yet  he  never 
lost  the  nickname  which  had  been  given  him, 
the  son  of  "Cube"  Root,  early  in  his  college 
course.  It  was  "Square"  Root,  and  of  this 
significant  diminutive  his  fellow  students 
considered  him  worthy,  despite  his  lack  of 
p()pularity.  After  all,  the  only  importance 
attaching  to  the  secession  is  that,  when 
tempted — and  sorely  tempted  he  must  have 
been — he  would  not  desert  his  work.  This 
trait  has  followed  him  throughout  his  career, 
as  will  be  shown,  and  in  considerable  degree 
has  contributed  to  his  success. 

Following  his  graduation  in  1864,  Mr.  Root 
became  the  head  of  thf  eo<>ducational 
Academy  of  Rome,  New  "\'nrk,  in  which  h(> 
taught  the  classics  and  mathematics.  He 
was  popular  with  his  students,  who  not 
only  respected  and  admired  the  young 
Hamilton  graduate,  but  formed  a  warm 
affection  for  him  which  has  lasted  through 
the  years.  Somewhat  to  his  father's  disap- 
pointment, he  abandoned  teaching  as  a 
career  after  an  experience  of  onv  year  and 
turned  to  the  law.  Professor  Root  offered 
his  son  letters  of  introduction  to  influential 
persons  in  New  York  City  who  could  help 
him;  these  he  refused.  "I  am  starting 
out  to  do  this  thing  myself,"  he  said.   "  I  am 


going  to  make  my  own  friends  without  any 
family  pull.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  I 
am  a  man  or  a  movise." 

He  entered  the  University  Law  School. 
After  the  first  year  most  of  the  class  went  up 
for  their  bar  examinations,  but  Root,  as 
well  jjrepared  as  the  best  of  them,  decided 
that  he  would  complete  the  full  course. 
Then,  as  ever  after,  he  was  a  believer  in 
thorough  preparation.  Thus  he  became  a 
deep  student  of  the  law,  and  thoroughly 
mastered  its  underlying  principles.  He  grad- 
uated in  1867,  and  was  at  once  admitted  to 
the  bar. 

His  rise  as  a  lawyer  was  remarkable.  At 
twenty-five  he  was  making  valuable  friends, 
and  had  acquired  a  good  practice.  When 
but  thirty  he  did  a  large  corporation  business, 
and  took  rank  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  This  rapid  climb  was  due 
in  part  to  the  opportunities  of  the  period 
following  the  Gvil  War,  but  his  success  was 
mainly  attributable  to  his  exceptional  ability. 
He  became  noted  in  and  about  the  city  as  one 
of  the  keenest  lawyers  in  New  York.  He 
conducted  many  important  cases,  but  most 
of  them  were  of  purely  local  interest..  Con- 
siderable publicity  was  accorded  to  the  A.  T. 
Stewart  will  case,  to  the  controversy  over 
the  duty  levied  on  the  steam  yacht  Conqueror, 
imported  by  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt.  and 
to  the  Pairweather  will  case,  in  which  Mr. 
Root  represented  the  colleges.  Notwith- 
standmg  his  prominence  at  the  New  York 
Bar,  the  country  at  large  knew  little  of  him. 

By  President  Arthur's  appointment,  he 
was  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  from  1883  to  18S5. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1894  and  chairman  of  its 
judiciary  committee.  It  was  not  until  1898, 
however,  that  he  attracted  public  notice. 
A  wing  of  the  Republican  party,  followers  of 
Governor  Black,  by  conniving  with  Tammany 
Hall,  sought  to  defeat  Cotonel  Roosevelt's 
nomination  for  the  governorship.  His  eligi- 
bility was  attacked  on  the  pretext  that  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Root  appeared  for  his  friend  before  the 
convention,  and  so  clear  and  convincing  was 
his  statement  that  the  opposition  to  Roose- 
velt's nomination  eolla])sed. 

A  year  later,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  Mr. 
Root  was  invited  into  President  McKinley's 
Cabinet.  The  maladmmictration  of  the  War 
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Department  under  Sect«tar>'  Alger  had  made 

imperative  the  succession  of  a  strong  man  of 
constructive  ability.  A  big  lawyer  was  prefer- 
able; for  not  only  was  tlie  army  in  sore  need 
of  reorganisation,  but  expansion  had  Virought 
gigantic  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  like  of  which  this  country 
had  never  seen.  President  McKinley  searched 
the  oountry  for  just  the  right  man.  His  eye 
rested  on  Mr.  Root.  After  deliberate  con- 
si'ieration.  the  X<  \v  York  lawyer  was  Mc- 
Kinley's  choice — his  choice  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  excellent  judges  of  men,  Mr.  Root 
vras  the  finest  sort  of  intellectual  machine; 
because  as  a  solver  of  problems  he  was 
without  a  peer;  because  the  more  dilhcult  a 
case  at  law  the  more  eager  he  was  to  undertake 
it;  and  because  his  perceptions  were  never- 
foiling'  and  his  work  liabitiialb.'  thorough. 

Secretary  Root's  atlmmistratiun  of  the 
War  Department  was  the  best  since  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  constructive  legislation 
which  he  initiated  and  carrier!  through,  he 
takes  rank  with  the  Socretaries  who  ante- 
dated that  war.  To  appreciate  his  achieve- 
ment in  effecting  a  reorganization  of  the 
army  and  in  creating  the  general  staff,  one 
should  read  of  the  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
bv  that  brilliant  soldier  of  the  Civil  War, 
Brevet  Major  General  Emory  Upton,  whose 
feoommendattons,  based  on  his  own  ex- 
perience and  on  his  observations  of  the 
aubtar)'  systems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
strongly  indorsed  by  General  Sherman.  Not 
only  did  Congress  do  nothtng.  but  General 
Upton  was  forced  to  publish  his  most  excellent 
report  at  private  expense  because  his  Govern- 
ment would  not  print  it. 

After  Alger  came  a  demand  for  reorganisa- 
tion. Secretary  Root  gave  his  whole  mind 
Xi>  the  undertaking,  and  when  Mr.  Root  does 
that,  results  of  a  high  order  are  sure  to 
fniliow.  When  he  had  completed  his  plan 
he  went  to  Congress  with  it.  He  met  tre- 
mendous opposition.  Not  only  were  Senators 
and  Representatives  against  him,  but  the 
opposition  was  strong  and  blatant  right  in 
the  War  Department.  Mr.  Root,  who  had 
never  smelled  powder,  was  a  theorist. 

The  Secret ar\-  explained  his  comprehensive 
schtme  with  mfinite  patience  and  rare  force. 
Senators  of  an  open  mind  realized  that  be  had 
thoiDoghly  mastered  his  subject.  But  there 
were  many  legislators  who  clung  to  the  word 
of  the  trained  soldier,  to  the  bureaucrat. 


Mr.  Root  was  willing  to  pit  his  judgment 
against  that  of  officers  of  hi^'h  or  low  degree. 
He  was  defeated  in  his  first  struggle  with 
Congress;  but,  nothing  datmted,  he  came 
back  at  the  next  session,  as  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  cnnrt  of  appeals  with  his  case-  - 
his  argument  even  better  prepared.  This 
time  he  won  a  verdict.  Asked  how  it  was  he 
succeeded  where  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
failed,  he  replied:  "I  took  the  army  for  my 
client;  that  is  all." 

Speaking  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Army  War  College  building  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Root  sketched  General  Upton's  illustrious 
career,  and  said: 

"Long  after  death  had  ended  the  restless 
striving  of  that  for-seeing  intelligence,  other 
men,  working  out  the  same  problems  with 
which  he  dealt,  found  the  sanity  and  wisdom 
of  his  conclusions  and  gave  them  effect." 

In  this  graceful  way  did  he  give  generous 
credit  to  the  almost  forgotten  labors  of  the 
pioneer  in  American  army  reform.  It  was 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Root.  In 
his  private  practice  he  has  always  placed  on 
every  brief  the  name  of  the  man  who  pre- 
parCKl  it,  be  he  a  fledgling  in  the  law. 

At  the  enrl  of  a  busy  week,  when  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  Root  went  for  a  ride  with  a 
friend,  who  was  led  to  observe  that  the 
Secretary  looked  very  tired.  There  was  a 
smile,  and  then  this  reply: 

"I  have  fiiiish«'d  this  week  the  writing'  of 
three  documents  which  are,  in  effect,  the  consti- 
tutions of  three  new  countries.  Almost  enough 
to  make  a  man  tired,  don't  you  think?" 

Secretary  Root  referred  to  Porto  Rico. 
Cuba,  and  the  Phihppines.  With  the  help 
of  General  Wood,  he  perfected  all  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  the  transfer  of 
C'll  ,i  to  President  Palma.  Of  the  extent  of 
tile  permanent  American  influence  in  the  new- 
bom  republic,  Mr.  Root  was  practically  the 
arbiter,  for  he,  more  than  any  other  man, 
prepared  the  Piatt  Amendment.  When  the 
time  came  to  promulgate  a  complete  {)lan 
of  government  for  the  Philippines,  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  ready  with  an  admirable 
document.  The  grant  of  power  to  the 
Philijtpinr  Commissinn,  over  the  signature 
of  President  McKinley,  was  entirely  the 
work  of  Secretary  Root.  These  famous 
"  instructions  "  in  reality  comprised  a  constitu- 
tion,  a  judicial  code,  a  sy.stem  of  laws  and 
administrative  statutes  governing  ail  the 
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activities  of  the  new  possessions.  So  perfect 
were  they  that  Congress,  when  it  came  to 
legislate  for  the  Philippines,  was  content 
to  enact  these  "instructions"  in  their 
entirety. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Root's  success  as  a 
creative  statesman,  aside  from  his  unusual 
intellect,  has  been  persistent  and  thorough 
work.  He  would  reach  the  Department  of 
War  about  ten  o'clock,  go  immediately 
to  liis  private  office  and  remain  there  until 
late  in  the  day,  often  until  seven  p.  m.  He 
would  take  no  time  for  lunch,  but  would 
s(  lul  out  for  a  bite,  and  keep  hard  at  work. 
Whtn  tlnis  engaged  he  was  not  the  man 
to  be  diverted — as  President  Roosevelt  him- 
self has  learned.  A  "request"  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  cabinet  officer  to  call  at  the  White 
House  is  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  command. 
Not  so  by  Mr.  Root.  On  one  memorable 
occasion,  when  buried  deep  in  some  iascmating 
and  absorbing  matter  of  importance  to  the 
Government,  a  telephone  message  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Loeb,  Secretary  to  the 
President : 

"The  President  desires  to  see  you  at  four 
o'clock." 

Mr.  Root  told  his  secretary  to  ask  the 
President,  through  Mr.  Loeb,  to  excuse  him, 
as  he  could  not  leave  his  work.  Then  came 
this  second  message: 

"The  President  will  see  you  at  four-thirty." 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  the 
same  poUte  reply.  Then  came  a  third 
message: 

"The  Prendent  desires  to  see  you  at  five 

o'clock." 

Again  there  was  a  request  f)n  the  part  of 
Mr.  Root  to  be  excused.  Fmaily  came  tins 
message: 

"The  President  will  call  at  your  office  at 

five-thirty." 

Sure  enough,  at  half-past  five  in  strode 
President  Roosevelt.  He  entered  Secretary 
Root's  private  office,  and  there  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  adviser  held  close  communion 
for  an  hour.  Then  they  went  out  together 
for  a  walk. 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Root  will  bring  to  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  State  an 
industry  that  is  perennial.  He  will  also 
bring  conservatism.  His  will  be  a  restraining 
hand  in  the  administration.  He  has  araumed 
the  r61e  before,  notably  when  General  Miles 
had  rendered  himself  persona  turn  grata 


with  President  Roosevelt.   Said  Secretary 

Root  at  that  time: 

"It  is  all  I  can  do  to  prevent  the  President 
from  going  to  General  Miles's  house  and  retir- 
ing him  before  he  is  up  in  the  morning." 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  has  had  some 
experience  in  the  Department.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  assumed  temporary  charge 
during  the  illness  of  Secretary  Hay.  Mr. 
Root  was  Acting  President,  as  well  as  Secretary 
of  State  pro  tempore,  during  much  of  the 
Boxer  troubles.  He  ordered  General  Chaffee 
to  the  rescue  of  the  legation  at  Peking. 
As  he  now  returns,  to  become  the  guiding 
hand  in  our  foreign  affairs,  he  finds  the 
United  States  enjoying  most  cordial  relations 
with  every  other  coimtry.  There  is  not  a 
cloud  in  the  national  horison,  tmless  it  be 
the  tiny  speck  hovering  over  Venezuela. 
The  entire  Venezuelan  question  will  come 
up  for  settlement.  Already  Mr.  Root  has 
taten  the  preliminary  steps  toward  that  end 
by  despatching  ex-Judge  William  J.  Calhoun, 
of  Illinois,  as  a  special  agent  to  Venezuela,  to 
investigate  thoroughly  all  matters  relating 
to  the  cases  pending  in  which  the  asphalt 
concessions  are  the  bone  of  contention. 

h.  treaty  with  China  must  be  negotiatdl 
As  this  agreement  will  deal  with  the  Chinese 
exclusion  question,  treaty  making  will  not  be 
an  easy  task.   Negotiations  are  under  way, 
but  the  two  countries  are  far  apart  at  present. 
A  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  is  another 
international  agreement  which  should  be 
effected.  These  matters  are  of  little  relative 
importance,  however,  when  compared  with 
the  problems  relating  to  our  sister  republics — 
to  Santo  Domingo  in  particular.    Not  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
there  arisen  any  international  question  of 
Cttch  consequence  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  indeed   a   grave   question   whether  this 
nation  can  insist  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
without  accepting  some  supervisory  respon- 
sibilitN    in  the  countries  on  the  Western 
Hemis{)here,  to  the  end  that  they  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  debts  and  to  preser\'e  order. 
But  the  question  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered.   It  means  the  assumption  of  a  new 
and  a  great  responsibility. 

In  order  to  further  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  subject,  the  President  sent  Doctor  Hol- 
lander, of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to 
Santo  Domingo.  Doctor  Hollander  was  treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico,  and  is  the  expert  who 
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straightened  out  the  tangled  finances  of  that 
islaad.   He  has  now  made  a  careful  examina* 

tion  of  the  fiscal  system  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
has  investigated  the  equity  of  the  foreign 
daims  against  the  debt-ridden  republic. 
He  has  established  the  fact  that,  under 
AmerKan  control  of  the  customs,  the  45  per 
cent,  which  the  Dominican  Government  now 
receives  is  greater  than  the  100  per  cent. — 
so  called — which  she  formerly  received. 

In  dealing  with  this  great  question,  in 
which  there  is  so  much  commercialism. 
Secretary  Root  will  get  capable  help  from 
ius  Assistant  Secretary,  Robert  Bacon.  A 
doK  frkttd  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
classmate  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  new 
figure  in  political  and  national  affairs.  All 
his  business  life,  until  he  retired  as  a  partner 
m  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  was  devoted 
to  hanking.  In  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Bacon  were  often  in 
consultation  with  the  President,  and  to  these 
friends  Mr.  Roosevelt  owed  much  assistance 
in  bringing  peace  between  operators  and 
miners.  Mr.  Bacon  will  doubtless  give  much 
attention  to  the  Consular  S4^r\'ic( — the  com- 
mercial atjcnts  of  this  anintrv.  If  there  is  to 
be  reorganization  of  that  service — and  it  is 
needed — Mr.  Bacon  will  aid  his  chief  in 
brioging  it  about. 

He  will  probably  advocate  a  proposal 
made  last  winter,  which  is  nothing  but  a  plan 
to  make  diplomats  more  useful.  Now  and 
then  a  diplomat  has  forwarded  valuable 
trale  information.  This  led  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
diplomatic  service  should  work  with  the 
coasular  staff  in  advising  American  manu- 
'icturers  about  trade  opportunities  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  proposed  to 
create  a  corps  of  commercial  attaches  in  the 
diptomatic  service.  Other  countries  have 
such  officers.  Some  have  agricultural  at- 
taches. Through  the  standing  of  the  legation 
and  its  connection  with  the  exec'titi\  e  depart- 
ments of  the  foreign  governments,  such 
attaches  could  obtain  a  report  covering 
the  entire  field  of  a  nation's  industrialism, 
or  any  new  and  important  phase  of  it. 
The  only  objection  to  this  innovation — and 
it  ii  not  a  serious  one — is  that  old-fashioned 
iiea  that  diplomacy  mttst  not  soil  its  hands 
«^ith  trade. 

"The  collection  of  commercial  intelligence 
to  the  general,  and  as  a  matter  of  regular, 


J  routine,"  reported  Ambassador  Choate,  "is 
F*  wholly  outside  of  diplomatic  functions." 

And  he  was  accredited  to  Great  Britain,  which 
requires  its  <li[)lomatists  to  "make  the 
commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  an 
object  of  their  constant  attention,"  and  "to 
report  on  the  general  question  of  British 
trade  with  the  countn,'  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  and  to  suggest  means  for  its 
further  development." 

Judging  from  his  report,  Mr.  Choate  will 
not  admit  that  bnsiness  has  become  the  back- 
bone of  diplomacy.  The  functions  of  the 
Department  of  State  are  fast  changing. 
The  Secretary's  duties  may  concern  only  the 
guiding  of  our  foreign  intercourse,  but  his 
Department  has  other  uses,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  guaranteeing  safety  to  the  humUlest 
American  citizen,  no  matter  where  he  may  be 
temporarily  sojourning. 

Why  is  the  Department  over  which  Mr. 
Root  has  been  called  to  preside  called  the 
Department  of  State?  It  is  essentially  an 
office  charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  This  fact  was  recognized  in  its 
early  denomination.  On  Xovember  29,  1775, 
the  Committee  of  S<?cret  Correspondence  was 
appointed,  with  Benjamin  Franklin  chairman, 
and  the  following  members :  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, of  Virgmia;  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Thomas  Johnson,  of  Maryland;  and 
John  Jay,  of  New  York.  This  conmiittee 
and  its  successor,  the  Committee  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  created  by  Act  of  Congress,  April  1 7, 
1777,  were  important  instruments  in  t.ho 
prosecution  of  the  Revolution.  In  177CS  the 
Committee  negotiated  an  alliance,  otlensive 
and  defensive,  with  Prance.  The  first  Secre- 
ury  was  Thomas  Paiae,  whose  salary  was 
$70  a  month.  He  was  dismissed  in  January, 
1779,  because  he  made  an  otlicial  matter 
public.  There  were  "leaks'*  even  in  those 
golden  days. 

The  demand  for  a  real  department  was 
met  by  a  plan  reported  to  the  Congress  in 
January,  1781.  The  opening  paragraph  read. 
"That  the  extent  and  risii^  power  of  these 
United  States  entitles  them  to  a  place  among 
the  great  potentates  of  Europe,  while  our 
political  and  commercial  interests  point  out 
the  propriety  of  cultivating  with  them  a 
friendly  correspondence  and  connection." 
As  a  result,  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  organizrd  August  to,  1781.  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  became 
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the  lirst  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  By 
Act  of  September  15,  1789,  the  "Executive 
Department,  denominated  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  sluiU  hereafter  be  de- 
nominated the  Dci)artmcnt  of  State,  and  the 
principal  officer  shall  hereafter  be  called 
the  Secretary  of  State."  The  first  Secretary 
of  State  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  to 
receive  and  publish  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  (hence,  his  ofiicial  title);  to  be  the 
custodiaia  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States;  to 
authenticate  copies  of  records  and  papers 
properly  coming  before  him,  and  to  receive 
all  the  records  and  papers  in  the  othce  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  Cbngress,  excepting  such  as 
related  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  War 
Department. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
were,  of  course,  looked  after  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Other  governmental  matters,  now 
associated  naturally  with  other  Departments, 
were  for  a  long  period  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  Department.  For  example,  the 
issue  of  patents,  from  1790  to  1849;  the 
taking  of  the  census;  even  Territorial  affairs 
down  to  the  organization  of  the  Interior 
D('i>artment  in  1 849 ;  and  matters  relating  to 
pardons  until  1850. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Secretary  of  State 
devotes  his  time  and  attention,  primarily  and 
mainly,  to  the  big  questions  relating  to  our 
foreign  aflairs.  Among  his  assistants  the 
work  is  divided  as  follows:  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mr.  Bacon,  performs  such  duties 
as  may  be  specifically  assigned  to  him  Viy  the 
Secretary  of  State.  All  consular  despatches 
are  addressed  to  him.  He  gives  personal 
attention  and  consideration  to  all  charges 
and  complaints  made  against  consular  officers, 
and  reports  directly  to  the  Secrctarv  the 
results  of  his  investigations.  Questions  of 
highest  importance  arising  in  the  consular 
correspondence  are  generally  referred  to 
him  for  review  by  the  Third  Assistant 
Secretary,  who  has  general  charge  of  the 
consular  correspondence. 

The  Second  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Adee, 
has  charge  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary.  He 
grants  leaves  of  absence  to  diplomatic 
officers,  drafts  instructions  to  them,  and 
passes  upon  all  important  questions  arising 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence.  He  also 
vis<^s  the  requisitions  made  l>y  embassies  and 
legations  for  suppUes.    He  is  the  editor  of 


"  Foreign  Relations,'*  the  olhcial  red  book; 
and  he  possesses  direct  supervisory  connec- 
tion with  the  translators. 

The  Third  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Peine, 
is  in  charge  of  the  consular  correspondence, 
under  the  advisory  co-operation  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary.  He  supervises  the  esti- 
mates for  the  consular  service ;  and  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  signing  \"ouchcrs  txjvering 
Departmental  expenditures;  his  connection 
is  direct,  therefore,  with  the  Consular  Bureau 
and  the  Bureau  of  Accounts. 

America  has  ambassadors  accredited  to 
Great  Britain,  (iermany,  France,  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  Brazil. 
Ministers  and  (Uplomatic  representatives  are 
resident  in  thirty-eight  other  countries.  For 
these  embassies  and  legations,  there  arc 
eighty-hvc  secretaries  and  attaches.  Tlie 
consular  service  comprises  the  following 
consuls-general.  60;  consuls,  215;  commercial 
a^'cnts.  1 1 :  consuls  who  may  engage  in 
business,  31;  commercial  agents  who  may 
engage  in  business,  16.  making  333  consular 
officers  in  all. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  Secretaryship  of  State 
was  looked  upon  as  something  of  a  sinecure. 
A  senator  once  visited  a  colleague  who  had 
quitted  the  Senate  to  become  Secretary  of 
State.  The  ex-Senator  was  asked  how  he 
liked  the  office.  "Oh,  very  much  indeed," 
came  the  reply.  "It  is  a  pleasant  place, 
with  not  much  to  do.**  Richard  Olney, 
William  R.  Day  and  John  Hay  dissipated 
this  illusion.  Ncnv  comes  Elihu  Root  who, 
more  than  any  other  man  that  could  have 
been  called  to  the  office,  has  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  of 
the  prospective  difficulties  which  the  Secre- 
tary must  encounter.  The  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  State  will  presently  realize 
that  in  their  new  chief  they  have  a  worker,  a 
watchful  executive  and  a  reorganiser.  As 
for  the  nations  of  the  world,  they  will  soon 
learn  that,  although  the  great  Hay  has 
passed  away,  m  his  place  is  a  statesmen 
capable  of  continuing  Us  policies  on  the 
same  just  and  efficient  plane.  The  highest 
compliment  to  be  [laid  Mr.  Root  is  that  the 
nation  will  not  feel  the  loss  of  John  Hay  in 
the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs.  The  great- 
est tribute  to  Mr.  Hay's  career  is  the  general 
acknowledgment  that  in  Elihu  Root  alone 
could  a  worthy  successor  be  found  for  the 
portfolio  of  State. 
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THE   LIFE  INSURANCE  MACHINE 

I. 

THE  MECHANISM  BY  WHICH  THE  BIGGEST  TREASURE  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  GATH- 
ERED INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  A  FEW  MEN  WITHOUT  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ITS 
OWNERS— HOW  IT  WAS  INVENTED.  APPLIED  AND  DEVELOPED— THE  MOST  FERTILE 
CONFUSION  OF  IDEAS  IN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY— A  LOOK  BEYOND  INCIDENTAL 
SCANDALS  TO  THE  MACHINERY  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  THAT  MADE  THEM  INEVI- 
TABLE  AND  THAT  MADE  INEVITABLE  THE  DEBAUCHERY  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  WORLD 

BY 
•*Q.  P." 


THE  life  insurance  exposures  have 
caused  the  fall,  beyond  all  hope  of 
rising  again,  of  many  men  who  had 
Iidd  high  places  in  the  public  confidence. 
Great  reputations  have  turned  black  and 
lK?come  merely  great  notorieties.  But  it  is 
not  this  tragic  fall  of  the  great  that  is  the 
most  important  fact  brought  to  mind  by 
these  exposures.  Blasted  reputations  are 
mere  incidents  in  a  much  larger  story. 

Besides  the  fallen  reputations,  these  ex- 
posures have  revealed  other  sad  things. 
They  have  shown  that  the  standard  of 
honesty  is  so  low  in  the  most  conspicuous 
financial  circles  that  the  common  moral  sense 
of  the  community  has  been  horrilicd.  Men, 
as  officers  and  directors  of  insurance  com- 
panies, have  bought  stocks  and  bonds  from 
themselves,  as  brokers  and  bankers,  and  sold 
them  to  themselves — for  individual  profit; 
and  directors  and  officers  have  used  the 
insurance  companies'  money  in  speculative 
waj's — for  individual  profit.  Worse  yet,  some 
of  them  have  boldly  tried  to  defend  such 
conduct.  They  have  succeeded  in  showing 
that  such  conduct  is  ttsual  in  these  con- 
spicuous financial  circles.  But  even  this  low 
code  of  morals  is  not  the  most  important 
fact;  for  it  is  only  a  necessary  corollary  of 
a  deep-lying  condition;  and  even  tlicse 
levelations  are  mere  incidents  in  a  much 
larger  story. 

Again,  it  has  been  made  plain,  by  eminent 
confession,  that  directors  in  insurance  com- 
panies, whose  names  were  supposed  to  be 
s  guarantee  of  sound  mani^ement,  regarded 
themselves  as  mere  dummies;  and  that  they 
valued  these  places  liccausc  of  the  friendly 
proximity  to  large  sums  of  money  that  could 


be  used  for  various  profitable  ventures. 
It  has  come  out  that  the  real  power  in  such 
corporations  rests  not  with  the  directors  but 
only  with  the  executive  oflioers — in  other 
words,  that  these  great  names  in  these 
directories  were  only  a  farce  or — a  cloak. 
But  not  even  this  is  the  main  fact.  For  this, 
too,  is  only  a  necessary  incident  in  a  much 
larger  story. 

Again,  these  disclosures  have  shown  that 
high  finance  has  kept  a  close  connection  with 
low  politics.  The  insurance  companies  have 
paid  large  camy)aign  contributions — as  every- 
body knew — but  this  fact  takes  on  a  little  dif- 
ferent hue,  for  all  that,  tmder  the  glaring  light 
of  confession.  As  ever\'body  knew,  too, 
these  companies  maintain  legislative  agents 
whose  expenditures  are  not  reported.  This 
also  was  well  known  before,  but  it,  also,  has 
a  deeper  meaning  when  it  is  dragged  out  into 
the  clear  daylight  of  confession.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  too,  that  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  of  New  York  have  for  many 
years  fallen  short  of  their  duty— so  far  short 
that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  public  confidence 
left  in  the  office.  So,  too,  in  some  other 
states.  But  neither  are  these  political  evils 
the  main  matter  now.  They,  likewise,  are 
mere  incidents  in  a  much  larger  story. 

We  are  Ukely  to  fix  our  minds  on  these 
moral  crimes  and  irregularities  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  cause  of  them  all.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  that  insurance  money  has  been 
misused,  that  respected  men  have  fallen  into 
disgrace  and  distrust,  that  public  life  has  been 
corrupted,  in  a  word,  that  a  lack  of  moral 
fibre  and  of  the  sense  of  trusteeship  has  l)een 
revealed  in  the  world  of  high  finance— -that 
high  finance  is  rotten. 
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But  the  larger  question  is;  Why  Jias  this 
rottenness  centred  about  great  insurance  com- 
panies? What  is  there  in  the  organitaium 
or  the  conduct  of  life  insurance  that  Mas  utterly 
demorcUiatd  Uie  financial  uforldf 

It  is  this  question  that  I  sliali  try  to  answer 
in  these  articles. 

What  is  the  essential  unsoundness  of  the 
situation?  And  what  is  the  remedy  for  that? 

BSSBNTIAL  UNSOUNDNB8S  OP  MBTKOD 

Misdssippi  bubbles.  South  Sea  bubbles  and 

all  other  schemes  of  all  other  adventurous 
financiers  become  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  peculiar  and  simple  device  whereby 
an  unceasing  stream  of  money  has  come  into 
these  big  insurance  companies,  for  the  use 
of  a  pint  of  which  tlte  managers  of  the  com- 
panies are  not  responsible  to  anybody.  A  mere 
handful  of  men  have  control  of  a  practically 
inexhaustible  flow  of  money,  not  their  own, 
coming  in,  coming  in,  coming  in  to  them,  year 
after  year,  in  constantly  increasing  volume. 
A  large  part  of  it  is  not  needed  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  Yet  they  are  not  obliged  to 
return  it.  If  it  is  not  theirs,  the  use  of  it 
is  theirs. 

And  though  they  use  it  for  their  own 
enrichment,  for  fhtancial  jugglery,  for  in* 
dustrial  and  political  debauchery,  they  run  no 
practical  risk  of  bankrupting  these  great 
companies  so  long  as  the  device  of  modern 
insurance  works.  So  long  as  this  works, 
they  can  go  on,  getting  money  in,  getting 
money  in,  with  a  constantly  increasing 
margin  above  the  companies'  needs. 
Although  they  pay  out  to  policy  holders 
all  that  they  specifically  agree  to  pay,  and 
although  they  "divert"  many  millions,  in 
mismanagement,  in  waste,  in  criminally 
large  salaries  and  in  other  ways,  the  stream 
comes  in  without  slack. 

AU  other  treasure  supplies  that  the  world 
ever  heard  of  at  sometime  became  exhausted. 
It  will  not  be  so  with  this,  if  the  simple 
device  by  which  it  is  perpetually  renewed 
continues  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  as  it 
has  been  for  a  long  generation. 

First,  then,  it  is  the  story  of  this  constantly 
renewing  flow  of  treasure  that  1  propose  to 
tell ;  and  the  orderly  course  of  this  narrative 
will  lead  us  to  an  easy  understanding  of 
all  these  events  that  now  shame  American 
character.    For  they  have  all  come  from 


giving  the  use  of  money  to  men  without 
exacting  accountability  or  responsibility. 

It  is  only  fair  and  jui>t  to  remember  that  ia 
this  story  we  are  not  dealing  with  conomon 
bandits  or  thieves.  In  the  depressing  revela- 
tions of  this  insurance  investigation,  direct 
violations  of  law  have  been  laid  bare.  But 
many  more  violations  of  moral  law  have  been 
exposed;  yes,  on  almost  every  page — for  the 
whole  thing  is  a  mire  of  moral  rottenness. 
But  in  violations  of  the  moral  law  the  com- 
munity, too,  is  a  party.  Other  men  put  into 
the  positions  that  th^  confessed  evil-doers 
have  grown  up  in  would  grow  up  in  the  same 
way.  1 1  is  the  underlying  system  that  is  more 
instructive  than  individual  sins. 

Nor  can  one  justly  cry  out  against  the 
workers  of  the  system,  or  with  effect,  so  long  as 
the  public  prefers  to  be  an  easv  victim  of  it. 
It  has  thriven  only  by  public  favor. 

ORGANIZED  WBAKNBS8  OP  CBARACTBR 

In  ex])laining  this  perpetual  motion — ^the 
inflow  of  money  to  these  companies  over  and 
above  the  sums  that  they  need  or  have  been 
held  responsible  for — we  shall  have  to  study 
the  ps\T]io]()uy  of  the  "average"  man. 
For  the  wholf  trick  is  a  psychological  one. 
It  depends  wholly  on  two  common,  and 
almost  universal,  weaknesses  in  the  American 
character: 

t.  The  inability  of  the  average  man  to 
save  money  by  his  own  volition.  lie  requires 
a  help  to  save.  He  invites  help.  He  depends  on 
help.  He  must  be  reminded,  prodded,  botmd. 
He  puts  himself  under  contract  to  save. 

3.  The  inability  of  the  average  man  to 
invest  his  savings. 

Given,  in  the  first  place,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  who  are  earning  money  but 
who  cannot  themselves  save  it,  men  of 
benevolent  disposition  toward  their  families, 
and  therefore  eager  to  save  and  even  willing 
to  pay  a  high  price  to  someone  who  will 
force  them  to  save  (it  is  this  high  price  to  be 
farced  to  save  that  makes  up  t)te  irresponsible 
millions  of  dollars  unth  which  the  insurance 
companies  have  been  phiying  ducks  and  dnAes — 
/w  rc'i  ihc  trick  in  a  nut-shell;  do  you  see  itf)~— 
given,  in  the  next  place,  a  most  ingenious 
mechanism  by  which  such  men  can  be 
induced  to  pay  to  be  forced  to  save — 
if,  then,  you  confuse  their  ideas  about  sav- 
ing and  alx>ut  insurance  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  a  man  can  put  away  a  dollar 
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for  his  old  age  and  at  the  same  time  be  sure 
to  leave  that  same  dollar  to  his  children — 
then  the  trick's  done,  and  you  have  the 
most  wondeifttl  piece  of  financial  mechanism 
that  has  ever  been  built  since  the  world 
b^an.  That  is  the  modern  big  insurance 
company  with  its  "endowment"  policies  and 
defened  dividends. 

Yet  it  is  not  a  fraud  exactly.  It  docs 
what  it  contracts  to  do.  But  it  gets  money 
that  it  is  not  held  responsible  for  by  a 
oonfdsion  of  ideas  and  by — our  innate  love 
of  speculation.  But  surely  it  is  a  most 
marxelous  piece  of  mechanism,  adjusted 
with  the  precision  of  genius  to  the  worst 
weaknesses  of  prosperous  American  char- 
acter. 

I  propose  to  tell  in  plain  words,  without  a 
technical  phrase,  how  it  came  at)OUt  that  the 
bi^  insurance  companies  became  such  pieces 
of  money-getting  mechanism — getting,  in 
addition  to  insurance  money,  other  money 
that  they  have  had  free  use  of. 

If  you  think  that  you  have  no  confusion  of 
ideas  on  the  subject,  read  over  your  twenty- 
year  endowment  policy  and  calculate  pre- 
cisely what  you  arc  paying  for,  and  then  see  if 
you  understand  precisely  what  you  will  get  for 
your  money.  Go  further.  Call  in  your  insur- 
aooe  agent  and  see  if  he  can  explain  to  you 
predsefy  what  you  are  paying  for  and  precisely 
wliat  you  will  get. 

WHAT  STEAICHT  IN8VRANCB  IS 

First  let  us  get  a  perfectly  clear  notion  of 
what  life  insurance  is — pure  life  insurance, 
disentangled  from  other  things. 

Pure  life  insurance  is  a  very  simple  thing. 
It  is  Hke  fire  insurance.  A  man  pays  fixed 
sums  at  regular  periods  till  he  dies  and  then 
his  heirs  receive  a  lump  sum  agreed  upon. 
The  insured  man  never  receives  anything,  and 
bis  heirs  receive  nothing  till  he  dies.  Such 
a  company  has  no  risk.  For  it  can  calculate 
the  sums  that  it  has  to  pay  for  deaths  with 
absolute  exactness;  and,  if  it  fixes  its  rates 
of  insurance  high  enough  to  meet  these 
payments  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, the  process  of  its  lousiness  is  the  most 
exact  in  the  world.  The  death  returns  in 
civiHaed  communities  have  been  scientitaall) 
tabulated  for  almost  two  centuries,  and  the 
results  as  computed  by  actuaries  arc  of 
mathematical  exactitude.  The  average  length 
of  human  life  is  a  fact  almost  as  mathematical 


and  deiinite  as  the  movements  of  the  tides  or 
the  planets. 

After  the  age  of  twenty<one,  for  example, 
the  "average"  man  will  live  forty-one  years. 
As  his  age  increases  his  "expectation"  of 
life  diminishes,  but  not  with  equal  rapidity. 
At  thirty  the  "average"  man  wiU  live 
thirty-five  years.  At  forty  he  will  live 
twenty-eight  years.  At  fifty  he  will  live 
twenty-one  years;  at  sixty,  fourteen  years, 
and  at  seventy  he  iias  an  "average  assurance" 
of  living  eight  *and  one-half  years  longer. 

The  same  figun  s  are  used  by  all  tin-  large 
companies,  although  the  rates  charged  the 
policy  holders  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
methods  of  the  companies,  the  forms  of 
policies  and  the  additional  charges  for  the 
expenses  of  management. 

Life  insurance  is  thus  neither  a  speculation 
nor  a  gamble.  It  is  not  liable  to  loss  by 
«ctensive  conflagrations,  as  fire  insurance;  or 
by  unusually  severe  storms,  as  maritime 
insurance.  And  an  insured  man  has  only 
the  risk  of  bad  management — except  the 
chance  which  he  takes  that  his  life  may 
be  longer  than  the  average  and  that  his  pay- 
ments with  comiX)und  interest  will  there- 
fore be  greater  than  the  amount  that  his 
benehciaries  receive.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  this  is  certain  to  occur.  An  "average" 
man's  payments  compounded  will  amount  to 
more  than  his  beneficiaries  receive  and  will 
not  equal  savings-bank  returns.  This  is 
necessarily  so  because  it  is  only  by  the 
excess  in  the  payments  of  the  longer-lived 
polirv  holders  that  the  policies  of  the  short- 
lived can  be  paid. 

The  idea  of  straight  life  insurance,  then,  is 
a  very  simple  idea. 

.w  EXA.Mi'i.i:  01  sTRAinirr  insi'ra.nce 

Life  insurance  had  the  same  beginning  as 
fire  insurance.  Both  took  shape  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  neither  made  its 

start  in  corporate  form,  but  as  \oluntar\- 
and  dissoluble  associations.  The  assessment 
plan  of  modem  benevolent  and  fraternal 
orders  approaches  more  in  nature  to  the 
original  machinery  of  life  insurance  than  do 
the  common  forms  now  m()st  in  use.  One 
interesting  example  of  tliis  old  method  is  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund,  which  com- 
mence{l  business  in  Philadt':'  .  in  1759. 
The  Presbyterian  Miri  {<  rs'  Fvniil  antedates 
by  eighty-four  years  the  Mutual  Life  of  New 
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York,  the  oldest  of  the  modern  American 
companies.  It  continues  doing  business,  con- 
tining  its  risks  now,  as  at  its  start,  to  the 
class  of  insured  which  its  name  implies;  and 
it  is  significant  of  the  older  practices  and 
standards  that  the  Presbyterian  Ministers' 
Fund  sells  life  insurance  at  the  lowest  cost 
and  has  the  smallest  ratio  of  expenses  to  pay- 
ments to  policy  hoUU  rs  of  all  existing  life 
insurance  romjianics.  It  is  the  only  life 
insurance  conii)any  in  tlic  United  States  whose 
dividends  exceed  its  death  claims,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  whose  net  interest  receipts 
applied  to  the  policy  holders'  benefit  give 
a  larger  return  than  savings  bank  interest. 

As  showing  the  possibilities  of  carefully 
managed  life  insurance  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  valuable  to  comi^are  tlu-  la:  t  year's 
report  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund 
with  the  results  of  the  official  annual  state- 
ments of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  the 
New  York  Life,  and  the  Equitable  Assurance 
Society  of  New  York. 

The  Prcsbv'terian  Ministers'  Fund  has  in 
existence  6,277  policies.  Last  year  it  issued 
997  policies.  Its  total  expenses  of  manage- 
ment were  $33,7x6.  On  this  basis  it  rost  for 
all  expenses  except  taxes  five  dollars  for  each 
policy  in  force,  or  about  thirty -five  dollars 
for  each  policy  issued. 

Take  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  New 
York  Life,  which  has  a  greater  amount  of 
insurance  than  any  other  company,  the 
number  of  policies  being  924,712.  The  actual 
expenses  of  mam^iement  last  year  (not  in- 
cluding taxes)  were  $18,328,476,  or  $20  for 
each  policy  as  compared  with  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  cost  of  $5.  The  number  of  new 
pohcies  issued  was  1 87 , 1 64,  making  an  expense 
ratk)  computed  on  this  basis  of  almost  $100. 
For  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  the  cost  of 
management  computed  on  policies  in  force 
was  $25,  or  on  policies  issued  $150.  The 
figures  for  the  Equitable  are  in  their  com- 
parison of  expenses  to  policies  almost  the 
same  as  the  Now  York  Life's. 

In  comparison  of  dividends  paid  to  policy 
holders  and  the  ratio  of  payments  to  policy 
holders  to  the  expenses  of  management,  tlie 
results  arc  equally  demonstrative  of  the 
possibilitv  of  con<lurtin^'  a  life  insurance 
company  without  extravagance  and  of  having 
the  policy  holders  really  receive  the  benefits. 
The  experience  of  this  venerable  company 
is  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  make 


life  insurance  give  at  least  as  profitable 
returns  as  a  savings  bank  investment,  that  a 
small  company  can  profitably  do  business, 
and  that  the  actual  expenses  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  large  compames  could  be  reduced 
enormously  without  impairing  efficiency. 

The  weakness  of  the  system  of  assessment 
insurance,  which  has  catued  its  very  general 
abandonment  except  among  fraternal  societies, 
is  that  a  constant  stream  of  young  men  must 
come  in  or  the  old  men  will  have  to  pay 
prohibitory  rates.  The  Presbyterian  Minis- 
ters' Fund  has  survived  because  young 
ministers  do  constantly  come  in. 

HOW  THB  BIG  COMPANIBS  BBGAN 

The  first  life  insuorance  companies  were 

mutual.  Of  those  now  doing  business  the 
oldest  is  the  Mutual  of  New  York,  which  dates 
from  1H43.  Soon  after  that  many  others 
were  organized. 

The  charters  of  these  insurance  companies 
state  purjxisi's  and  [iromises  which  have  been 
far  departed  from  in  their  recent  practices. 
These  documents,  as  vahd  now  as  when  they 
were  enacted,  and  as  binding  now  upon  the 
companies  and  their  management  as  they 
Were  half  a  century  aj^'o,  throw  an  illuminating 
light  on  the  wide  departures  from  their 
original  principles  and  the  criminal  deviations 
from  their  charter  limitations  whi^  the 
recent  testimony  of  their  own  officials  dis- 
closes. The  original  charter  of  the  Mutual 
Life  of  New  York,  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  on  April  xa,  1842,  provides  that 
every  five  years  the  officers 

"  shall  cause  a  balance  to  be  struck  of  the  affairs 
of  the  ComtHiny  and  shall  credit  each  member  with 

an  equitable  share  of  the  profits  of  the  said  Com- 
pany. And  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  party  whose 
life  is  insured,  the  amounts  standing  to  his  credit 
at  the  last  preceding  striking  of  balance  as  afore- 
said shall  be  paid  ox  er  to  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  the  same;  and  the  proportion  which  shall 
he  found  to  belong  to  him  at  the  next  striking  of 
the  balance  shall  be  paid  when  the  asme  shall  be 
ascertained  and  declared." 

This  charter  provision  would  of  itself  pro- 
hiltit  all  deferred  dividends  for  a  longer 
period  than  five  years,  all  "semi-tontine" 
policies  extending  beyond  the  life  of  the 
average  policy  holder,  and  all  accumulations 
of  so-called  suqdus  without  any  Ic^al  liability 
for  their  prompt  payment  and  distribution 
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tn  the  policy  holders,  who  are  their  sole  real 

owners. 

There  are  other  sections  of  the  charters  of 

:h(  M  companies  regulating  investments  that 
have  been  violated.  But  this  is  another  story. 
The  main  matter  now  is  to  fix  in  our  minds 
simply  the  nature  of  pure  insurance,  illus- 
trated by  the  way  these  companies  began 
business 

For  the  first  twenty  years  the  insurance 
companies  did  as  the  law  and  their  charLcrs 
said.  They  sold  Ufe  insurance,  that  is,  they 
collected  such  sums  as  their  actuaries  had 
iletrrmincd  wore  just  and  safe  according  to 
the  data  then  at  liand,  and  they  returned  to 
their  policy  holders  the  excess  over  the  pay- 
ments of  death  losses,  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  reserves  necessary  to  meet  the 
losses  by  death,  as  they  should  increasingly 
occur.  There  was  no  fund  with  which 
speculation  was  possible  without  peril. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  death  rate  of 
fieople  who  insure  their  lives  is  less  than  the 
"average  "  rate  given  in  the  tables.  Not  only 
are  people  who  take  out  insttranoe  as  a  dass 
more  sober,  more  careful  and  more  ind\istrious 
than  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  the  medical 
examination  weeded  out  the  sickly  and  feeble, 
and  more  than  all  else  the  general  rule  that  a 
man  who  saves  keeps  in  better  health  than 
a  man  who  squanders  worked  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  policy  holder.  There  arose, 
then,  a  general  sentiment  in  several  of  the 
oompanies  that,  instead  of  collecting  an 
excess  payment  and  returning  it  to  the  policy 
holder  in  the  form  of  dividends,  the  pavment 
should  l)e  reduced  to  correspond  more  exactly 
with  the  cost. 

Some  companies  would  have  undoubtedly 
done  this,  and  life  insurance  might  have 
continued  on  as  stable  and  as  honest  a 
basis  as  savings  banks,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  panic  of  1857,  foUowed  by  the  Civil  War. 
The  war  had  the  same  demoralising  effect 
on  the  life  insurance  companies  as  on  the 
fire  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  other 
corporations  which  did  business  with  the 
South  and  had  fixed  obligations  and  amounts 
receivable.  The  savings  banks  were  not 
equally  demoralized,  because  their  depositors 
were  local  and  their  contracts  were  not  long- 
timed,  as  the  life  insurance  policies  were. 
The  severance  of  relations  with  the  Southern 
policy  holders  and  the  rapid  fluctuations  of 
values  of  all  kinds,  both  in  the  money  in 
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which  the  premiums  were  paid  and  the  loans 
and  assets  (accordmg  as  they  were  payable  in 
gold  or  greenbacks),  destroyed  the  certainty 
of  the  dividends,  which  othen^'ise  would  have 
been  so  definitely  computable  that  the  pay- 
ments of  policy  holders  could  have  safely  been 
reduced  and  the  policy  holders  would  have 
received  the  full  advantage  of  their  thrift, 
their  good  habits,  and  their  providence. 

THE  COKPUSION  AND  THE  C0NPU8ER 

At  this  psychological  moment,  Henry  B. 
Hyde  entered  the  life  insurance  field.  A 

country  lK>y  born  in  Greene  Countv,  at  the 
foothills  of  the  Catskills.  he  came  to  New 
York  and  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
He  was  so  ambitious  that  his  feUow  clerks 
regarded  him  as  visionar\'.  The  conservative 
ways  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  those  days  fretted 
him.  Its  assets  were  not  large  and  its 
business  was  not  great.  The  total  amount  of 
its  policies  did  not  equal  the  last  year's  new 
business,  and  all  its  assets  were  not  equivalent 
to  the  last  year's  receipts  from  policy  holders. 
Its  form  of  policy  was  simple.  It  contained 
nothing  for  an  agent  to  grow  eloquent  about 
or  for  the  public  to  V)e  generally  attracted  by. 
A  man  who  took  this  old  policy  had  to  pay 
in  80  much  a  year  or  forfeit  all  that  he  had 
paid,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
getting  anything  back  until  he  died.  The 
dividends  which  were  earned  were  usually 
credited  on  the  next  payments  due.  Thus 
life  insurance,  in  its  simple  form,  was  a  steady 
out-go  of  payments  which  might  continue 
for  manv  years  and  with  no  benefit  cxcej)t 
the  feeling  of  protection  it  brought  to  the 
insured  family  and  its  one  payment  to  them 
after  the  policy  holder's  death. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Hyde  was  a  student  lx)th  of 
life  insurance  as  it  was  practised  by  the 
Mutual,  and  of  the  history  of  the  old  English, 
French  and  Italian  companies,  and  of  the 
wild  speculation  in  lives  in  the  later  part  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  early  5 'art  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  Those  were  tunes  when 
men  would  put  all  they  had  in  a  "tontine" 
policy,  and  when  poison  and  other  forms  of 
assassination  were  not  in  uncommon  use  to 
make  the  interest  of  the  survivors  more 
valuable. 

Now  came  the  great  Confusion  and  the 

great  Confuscr.  We  have  seen  that  up  to 
this  time  life  insiurance  in  the  United  States — 
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such  as  I  have  described — was  a  simple, 
straight  thing;  and  relatively  it  was  a  small 
business.  It  was  simply  the  humdrum  busi- 
ness of  j)aying  men's  heirs  an  aj^rccd  sum  at 
the  death  of  the  insured,  in  return  for  what 
the  insured  had  paid  during  his  Ufe.  and  it 
was  all  computed  with  exactness;  it  was 
intelligible.  And  the  companies  had  no  great 
surplus  sums  which  tempted  to  speculation. 
They  could  have  none  so  long  as  they  com- 
plied with  the  laws  then  in  force.  The  con- 
duct of  insurance  companies  was  very  like  the 
conduct  of  savings  banks. 

Now  what  was  the  other  idea  with  which 
the  idea  of  straight  insurance  became  hope- 
lessly confused? 

It  was  the  idea  of  endowment  insurance, 
whicli  is  a  form  of  savings.  This  also  is  a 
clear  idra  wlun  taken  by  itself. 

MIXED   UP   WITH   THE    ENDOWMENT  IDEA 

The  first  insurance  placed  on  lives  was  not 
against  death  but  agamst  the  helplessness 
of  old  age.  It  was  strictly  "tontine"  in- 
surance, so  called  after  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a 
seventeenth  century  Italian.  Under  this 
plan  a  number  of  merchants  made  equal 
deposits  into  a  common  fund.  Each  lost 
his  share  in  this  fund  at  his  death,  and  the 
amount  of  the  original  deposits  with  their 
interest  accumulations  went  to  the  survivor 
or  survivors,  guarding  them  agamst  want  and 
poverty  in  their  old  age.  This  was  on  the 
theory  that  a  man  cared  nothing  for  property 
after  his  death,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  be 
safeguarded  against  incapacity  or  inhrmity. 
This  was  not  life  insurance.  It  was  directly 
opposed  to  life  insurance. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  great  difference  in 
national  characteristics  that  the  original 
"tontine"  insurance  had  a  great  vogue  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
Italy,  Germany  :\n<]  Frame,  but  never  was 
jX)pular  with  Anglo-Saxon  people.  It  was 
tried  in  England,  the  Government  going  so 
far  as  to  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  raising  loans, 
but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory  to  the 
public  and  the  exj)eriment  was  discontinued. 

The  feeling  against  this  form  of  insurance 
has  been  so  strong  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States  that  few  if  any  pure  "tontine" 
jx)licies  are  now  issued.  A  pure  "tontine" 
policy  makes  its  holder  a  beneficiar)'  of  the 
death  of  every  other  member  in  his  class;  and 
he  can  benefit  only  by  their  deaths  and  in  no 


other  way.  In  life  insurance,  on  the  contrary, 
every  policy  holder  of  the  same  class  benefits 
by  the  long  life  of  his  fellow  policy  holders; 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  one  concerned 
that  the  policy  holder  should  live  long.  In 
the  "tontine "  plan,  it  is  to  the  financial  benefit 
of  almost  everyone  concerned  that  everyone 
else  should  speedily  die. 

The  modern  "endowment"  policy  is  a 
modified  form  of  this  old  "  tontine."  It  does 
not  present  the  same  proposition  in  its 
nakedness,  but  it  does  make  it  to  the  interest 
of  both  the  insurance  company  and  the 
other  policy  holders  that  the  owner  of  that 
"endcnrment"  policy  should  die  before  it 
matiires.  All  policies  of  this  class,  whether 
called  "semi-tontine"  or  "endowment"  or 
"deferred  dividend,"  or  by  whatever  name, 
contain  the  same  taint  of  the  old  "tontine" 
policy;  it  is  for  the  interest  of  these  survivors 
that  the  policy  holder  should  die,  not  that  he 
should  live  to  an  old  age. 

Let  us  get  these  contrasted  ideas  clear. 

Life  insurance  is  a  protection  against  early 
death;  en  1  vment  is  a  protection  against 
want  in  (;ltl  age.  One  guarantees  that  a 
man's  estate  will  equal  his  savings  for  the 
number  of  years  of  ** average"  life.  The 
other  guarantees  that  in  his  old  age  he  will 
have  not  only  his  own  savings  but  the  savings 
of  other  men  who  have  died  early.  The 
two  cannot  be  combined  in  one  policy 
without  tending  each  to  neutralise  the  benefits 
of  the  other.  Thus  combined  tluy  are 
flatly  contradictory,  for  no  man  can  bcneht 
from  both.  He  must  lose  his  life  insurance 
payments  to  get  his  endowment;  and  he 
forfeits  his  endowment  by  dying,  in  which 
sole  event  his  life  insurance  is  payable. 

COMBINING  TWO  OPPOSING  IDEAS 

The  invention  of  an  insurance  policy  which 
should  plausibly  contain  this  j)arado.x,  and  the 
device  of  posti>oning  the  refunding  of  excess 
charges  until  a  period  beyond  the  life  of  the 
"aver^"  policy  holder — these  axe  the  means 
by  which  the  enrichment  of  the  insiders  of  a 
life  insurance  company  was  made  possible 
without  bringing  about  the  legal  insolvency 
which  would  follow  the  similar  "diversion"  of 
the  funds  of  a  savings  bank  or  of  a  fire 
insurance  company.  By  combining  the  prin-  • 
ciplcs  of  lire  insurance,  of  a  savings  bank  and 
of  the  old  "tontine,"  the  income  and  the 
assets  of  modem  life  insurance  companies  arc 
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increased  without  a  corresponding  increase 
of  either  legal  or  actual  liability. 

To  establish  tliis  perversion  of  its  original 
purpose,  the  life  insurance  laws  have  been 
corruptly  amended,  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  inevitably  forced  into 
corrupt  political  connections,  and  the  funds  of 
the  policy  holders  have  been  laid  open  to 
private  blackmail  and  political  assessment. 
Always  vulnerable,  as  is  any  other  scheme  of 
deception,  this  process  of  getting  from  the 
policy  holders  double  payments  for  what 
they  receive  grew  naturally  into  the  system 
of  the  policy  holders'  trustees  regarding 
themselves  as  the  owners  of  the  surplus  pay- 
ments and  of  using  these  payments,  first 
for  their  own  enrichment  and  then  for  the 
protection  of  the  methods  by  which  that 
enrichment  was  accomplished. 

This  system — this  apparent  and  plausible 
combination  of  conflicting  plans — ^was  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Hyde;  and  he  came  into 
a  tivitv,  as  wc  have  seen,  just  at  the  time 
v.hen  It  could  best  be  established  because  of 
the  financial  disturbance  of  that  period. 

Combined  with  the  practical,  hard  horse 
sense,  which  e\  ery  country  boy  has  knocked 
into  him.  he  had  a  great  imagination.  He 
told  one  of  his  fellow  clerks  in  the  Mutual  one 
day  that  he  would  found  a  life  insurance 
company  that  should  have  $100,000,000  assets 
before  his  death.  He  was  laughed  at.  He 
got  up  a  scheme  for  making  life  insurance 
more  attractive  and  submitted  it  to  the 
officials  of  the  Mutual  Life,  who  reprimanded 
him  and  told  him  to  pay  closer  attention  to 
h:s  ckrical  work  and  not  tO  waste  time  and 
thought  on  chimeras. 

His  plan,  rejected  by  the  Mutual  Life  then, 
has  developed  into  whatoonstitutes  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  life  insurance  in  force  to-day. 
He  saw  that  as  a  business  proposition  there 
was  little  to  attract  the  speculative  American 
mind  in  a  contract  which  contained  no 
possibility  of  any  money  except  on  penalty 
of  death.  He  believed  that  he  could  concoct 
a  proposition  which  should  be  more  attractive 
to  the  American  mind  and  temperament  than 
a  bald  agreement  under  which  the  man  who 
paid  would  have  to  die  to  win. 

There  had  been  annuities  and  separate 
endowment  policies  sold  for  many  a  year. 
That  was  nothii^  new.  The  old  Eiqilish 
companies  sold  annuities  before  ttni^ht  life 
msoranoe  was  invented,  and  pure  endowment 


was  little  diilcrent  from  the  old  "tontine, ' 

as  we  have  seen. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Hyde  that,  instead  of 
proposing  to  the  insured  a  simpte  life  insur- 
ance contract,  he  should  offer  a  policy  under 
which,  whether  the  insured  lived  or  died,  he 
was  certain  to  get  the  face  of  the  policy  at  a 
specified  time.  To  make  this  still  more 
attractive,  he  proposed  to  combine  with  it 
the  accumulation  features  of  the  present 
"deferred  dividend"  policy  and  to  add  some 
of  the  speculative  allurements  of  the  old 
"tontine"  to  the  certainty  of  the  then  life 
insurance  policy. 

In  a  word,  he  had  in  him  the  making  of  a 
successful  American  and  he  knew  the  Amer- 
ican mind.  He  knew  what  wovdd  sell.  He 
knew  the  American  man's  fondness  for  his 
family,  his  attachment  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, his  care  that  want  should  not  come  to 
them;  and  he  knew  also  the  other  side  of  the 
American  nature,  which  combined  speculation 
with  thrift — the  looking  for  a  certainty  of 
something,  with  a  gambling  chance  (at  some- 
one else's  expense)  of  something  more. 
Up  to  this  time  life  insurance  had  been  a 
humdrum  affair  with  as  little  excitement  and 
with  as  little  speculative  risk  as  a  savings 
bank.  To  give  life  insurance  its  proper  future 
it  must  be  made  attractive  and  adapted  to 
the  American  tonperament.  He  had  the 
same  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  American 
willingness  to  pay  to  be  fooled  that  P.  T. 
Barnum  had,  and  he  was  as  honest  and 
sincere  as  Bamiim. 

His  plan  was  devised  with  no  intention  of 
defrauding  anybody,  but  in  the  conviction 
that  it  was  only  by  branching  out  on  new 
lines  and  by  making  life  tnsuraTOe  something 
radically  different  from  what  it  had  been  that 
his  ambition  could  be  realized  and  that  he 
could  become  the  founder  and  head  of  an 
insurance  corporation  beside  wliich  existing 
life  insurance  companies  would  be  pigmies. 

MR.   HYDE  S  BEGINNING   OF  MODERN 
INSURANCB 

With  this  purpose  in  view  and  firmly  be- 
lieving in  its  accomplishment,  Mr.  Hyde  set 

to  work  to  organize  a  company  of  his  own. 
His  personal  rcsnurcx  s  were  small.  His 
savings  were  only  a  few  thousand  dollars.  He 
turned  to  his  church  associates  to  aid  him. 
He  had  been  a  regular  and  devoted  attendant 
at  a  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  and  through 
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his  religious  acquaintances  he  came  to  know 
the  Alexanders,  an  old  Princeton  family, 
well-to-do,  scholarly,  and  of  standing  in  the 
community.  He  induced  one  of  them  to 
head  the  list  of  the  incorporators  and  to  take 
the  presidency  of  the  company.  Of  the 
fifty-two  directors  and  inoorporaton,  Mr. 
Hyde's  name  appears  eighth  from  the  end. 
Thus  the  Equitable  started  under  good 
Prcsl)vtcrian  auspices. 

As  an  attraction  to  the  pubUc  which  the 
mutual  companies  could  not  offer,  Mr.  H3rde 
devised  that  the  Equitable  should  be  a 
stock  company,  with  a  huntlred  thousand 
dollars  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  to  guar- 
antee the  poUcy  holders  that  their  contracts 
would  be  carried  out.  There  was  no  such 
guarantee  fund  in  the  mutu;il  companies  then 
existing,  and  a  hundred  thousand  d(j liars  was 
then  a  great  sum  of  money.  It  gave  the 
canvassing  agents  of  the  Equitable  something 
to  talk  about  which  the  agents  of  the  other 
companies  did  not  have. 


That  was  the  way  the  Equitable  came  to  he 
a  stock  company.  Mr.  Hyde  was  not  the 
majority  stockholder,  nor  the  largest  stock- 
holder, nor  axrjrthing  except  one  of  the  small 
stockholders  and  the  vice-president  who 
did  the  hard  work;  and  perhaps  the  hardest 
work  of  all  was  the  getting  together  the 
incorporators  and  inducing  them  to  {mt  up 
the  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  took  him 
several  years  to  do  this,  and  it  was  1859 
before  he  succeeded  in  raising  all  the  money 
and  securing  from  the  L^slature  a  charter. 

That  was  his  beginning  at  a  most  opportune 
time.  The  Civil  War  came  with  its  incite- 
ments to  speculation,  and  its  opportunities, 
and  also  its  temptations.  The  wonderful 
story  of  speculation,  opportunity,  and  tempta- 
tion, as  it  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Hyde,  I 
shall  tell  next  month. 

It  is  enough  now  to  say  that  the  Confusion 
of  Ideas  had  been  made.  We  are  just  beginning 
to  understand  the  inevitable  and  colossal 
results. 


HOW  A  BOND  SYNDICATE  WORKS 


BOND  "syn<Hcates"  have  been  many 
times  mentioned  in  the  insurance  ex- 
posures. They  are  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate mechanism  for  the  distribution  of 
newly  issued  stocks  or  bonds  to  the  pul)lic. 
A  jrroup  of  individuals  purchase  bonds,  gen- 
erally directly  from  the  company  or  city  or 
county  that  issues  them,  which  it  hopes  to  sell 
again  at  a  profit  within  a  short  time.  There  is 
nothing  i!le;j;al,  clandestine  or  irregular  in  such 
an  organization.  Hundreds  of  such  syndi- 
cates are  formed  every  year,  do  their  work, 
and  disband. 

A  successful  syndicate  is  not  usually  asked 
to  put  up  any  great  amount  of  cash.  It 
merely  lends  credit.  For  instance,  suppose 
that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  have  bought 
from  the  New  York  Central  an  issue  of  new 
bonds,  and  a  "syndicate"  subscribes  for 
$3,000,000  of  these  bonds  at,  say,  $96  per  $100 
par  of  the  bonds.  The  syndicate  does  not 
put  up  the  cash.  It  merely  lends  its  credit. 
It  savs:  '■  \Vc  assvmie  the  rcsponsiljility  for 
this  amount  of  bonds.  If  they  are  sold  at  a 
profit  before  a  certain  date  we  are  to  take  the 


profit.  If  they  arc  not  sold  wc  will  take  the 
bonds  and  pay  cash  for  them  at  that  j>rice." 
The  syndicate  then  proceeds  to  find  a  market 
for  the  bonds  at  a  price  better  than  96. 

The  wrong-doing  alleged  against  the  insur- 
ance syndicates  is  a  specific  charge  that  these 
syndicates  were  formed  of  men  who  had  posi- 
tions as  directors  of  the  insurance  companies, 
and  that  these  men,  as  directors  of  such 
companies,  caused  such  companies  tn  purchase 
bonds  which  these  men,  as  members  of  the 
syndicates,  had  themselves  bought  at  cheaper 
prices  to  sell  again  at  a  profit. 

The  "insurance  syndicates"  were  not 
wrong,  except  as  their  members  used  their 
position  to  make  the  insurance  company  buy 
bonds  in  which  these  directors  were  interested 
as  members  of  the  syndicate.  This  evil  has 
been  fairly  demonstrated  to  have  existed  in 
all  the  companies  so  far  investigated. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  insurance  ooi&iMiiiiGS 
show  good  profits  on  the  bonds  so  bought; 
but  this  proves  only  that  the  "insurance  syn- 
dicates" went  into  good  "deals,"  and  does 
not  touch  the  ethics  of  the  case  at  all. 
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THE  rapidly  approarhinj^  completion  of 
a  trunk  railroad  through  the  Korean 
penuisula  has  an  important  bearing 
■:.l-fm  the  whole  future  development  ot  the 
Far  East  in  which  the  United  States  is 
deeply  interested.  The  road  may  not  affect 
the  direct  trade  between  America  and  Korea, 
but  it  is  sure  to  give  such  an  enormous 
;mpetus  to  Japanese  mdustrics  that  our 
trade  with  Japan  will  feel  it  strongly.  It 
certainly  opens  a  vast  field  for  enterprise 
before  the  Japanese,  for  their  restless  energy, 
eombined  with  the  apatlqr  of  the  Koreans, 
is  sure  to  result  in  Japanese  exploitation  of 
Korean  resources.  People  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Koreans,  and  have  marked  the 
stubbornness  with  which  they  have  resisted 
every  attempt  to  better  their  condition,  are 
ready  to  confess  that,  sentimental  considera- 
taons  aside,  this  is  what  they  deserve.  Under 
a  proper  form  of  government  and  enlightened 
laws  the  Koreans  could  develop  into  a  thrifty 
and  successful  people,  but  there  seems  to  be 
such  a  complete  lack  of  leadership  among 
them  that  development  through  their  own 
tnitiatsve  could  not  be  hoped  for 

The  railroad  will  eventually  form  the 
terminal  section  of  the  through  route  from 
the  coast  to  Europe  via  Siberia.  That  part 
of  the  road  between  Fusan,  at  the  south- 
eastern point  of  the  i)eninsula.  and  St^oul,  the 
capital,  is  now  running.  The  section  between 
Seoul  and  the  northern  metropolis,  Pyeng- 
yai^,  is  almost  ready  to  begin  operation:  and 
between  Pyengyang  and  the  Yalu  River 
there  are  only  short  stretches  here  and  there 
that  have  not  been  completed.  Some  of  the 
bndgework  and  heavy  masonry  have  still  to 
finished,  but  the  completion  of  the  entire 
line  from  Fusan  to  the  Yalu  is  certain. 
Unless  unexpected  events  happen,  Japan 
win  control  the  Manchurian  Railway  for 
years,  and  undoubtedly  the  Korean  line  will 


he  extonflnl  to  connect  with  it,  The  Yalu 
River  is  no  proper  terminal.  Stopping  there 
would  be  like  building  a  road  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Salt  Lake  and  not  beyond. 

Fusan  being,  therefore,  the  southerly  termi- 
nus of  the  tlirough  route  to  Europe,  it  will 
doubtless  become  a  point  of  call  for  the  boats 
of  the  great  trans-Pacilic  steamship  lines. 
It  lies  only  a  few  miles  out  of  their  present 
course,  and  a.s  sonn  as  things  have  settled 
down,  Fusan  will  inevitably  becx)mc  one  of 
the  great  trade  centres  of  the  Far  East,  for  an 
era  of  constructive  work  which  will  mean 
the  industrial  rehabilitation  of  the  Korean 
people,  will  soon  begin.  To  those  who  are 
personally  interested  in  the  Koreans  and 
their  national  life,  the  impairment  of  their 
independence  and  the  break-up  of  a  u\  iliza- 
tion  that  has  had  an  uninterrupted  history 
of  almost  four  thousand  years  bring  poignant 
regrets,  but  smce  the  Koreans  were  not 
ready  to  provide  new  bottles  for  the  new 
wmc  n{  ])rogress  and  enlightenment,  someone 
else  had  to  supply  them. 

As  tong  ago  as  1894  the  plan  for  a  Seoul- 
Fusan  railway  was  broached  by  the  Japanese, 
who  were  then  in  control  at  Seoul.  They 
easily  secured  a  concession  from  the 'Korean 
Government  and  carried  out  some  pre- 
liminary surveys,  but  the  untoward  events 
of  i8q5,  involvinti:  the  assassination  of  the 
Queen  and  the  flight  of  the  King  to  the 
Russian  Legation,  put  a  stop  to  all  immediate 
plans.  In  1896  an  American  syndicate, 
with  Mr.  J.  R.  Morse  at  its  head,  obtained  a 
concession  for  a  railroad  l>ctwecn  Seoul  and 
the  port  of  Chemulpo,  twcnty-six  miles 
distant.  This  had  been  included  in  the 
grant  to  the  Japanese,  and  the  fact  that  the 
syndicate  turned  the  roari  over  to  the  Japanese 
before  it  was  completed  has  given  rise  to  the 
surmise  that  a  transfer  was  anticipated 
before  the  work  was  begun.  At  all  events, 
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the  Japanese  came  into  possession  in  1899. 
Preliminary  surveys  for  the  longer  line  and 
the  examination  into  the  products,  the 
population  and  the  industries  of  southern 
Korea,  took  three  years.  It  was  not  until 
the  summer  of  1901  that  the  work  of  con- 
struction of  the  Seoul-Fusan  line  was  b^un. 

Thus  :t  was  to  American  energy  and 
enterprise  that  railroad  building  in  Korea 
owed  Its  origin.  The  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Seoul-Chemulpo  line  was 
given  to  the  American  Oriental  Construction 
Companv  But  it  is  a  different  matter  to 
build  a  railroad  in  Korea  from  building  one  in 
America.  In  Korea  there  are  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected annoyances  and  hmdrances.  The  Gov- 
ernment promised  to  give  the  land  through 
which  the  road  should  nin,  but  this  did  not 
mean  that  the  Government  would  buy  the 
land.  It  simply  told  the  people  to  move  out. 
I  do  not  mean  that  none  of  the  owners 
received  anvthmi,',  but  when  money  has 
once  been  paid  out  ot  an  Oriental  treasury 
into  the  hands  of  the  go-betweens  for  creditors, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  of  it 
gets  to  them.  The  process  is  like  the  dis- 
tribution of  government  famine-relief  funds 
in  China.  Some  t>f  the  land,  however, 
across  which  the  road  was  to  run  near 
Chemulpo,  l>elonged  to  a  Japanese  subject- 
It  was  a  small  held  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  and  was  worth  in  open  market  $150 
He  asked  $13,000  for  it.  The  Japanese 
authorities  were  appealed  to,  but  they 
shrugged  their  shouklers  and  said  that  they 
had  no  way  to  compel  the  man  to  sell.  The 
result  was  that  the  route  was  slightly  changed, 
and  the  Japanese  was  probabfy  content  with 
his  $1-0  But  at  this  point  comes  the 
moral. '  The  Japanese  have  decided  upon  the 
loute  of  the  Seoul-Wonsan  Railway,  too, 
and  it  happens  to  run  across  the  property 
of  some  Americans  on  the  river  bank  near 
Seoul  where  there  is  no  way  to  get  around 
them.  The  Americans  asked  a  stiff  pnce, 
but  not  an  exorbitant  one.  The  American 
authorities  were  appealed  to  and  tho\'  pave 
the  reply  made  by  the  Japanese  to  the 
Chemulpo  appeal.  The  argument  was  found 
to  cut  two  ways. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  the  American 
builders  found  here,  as  in  China,  was  in  the 
removal  of  graves.  The  Koreans  do  not 
bury  their  dead  in  cemeteries  but  go  on  the 
hills  anywhere  and  make  a  grave.  Except 


among  the  ver>'  lowest  classes,  the  graves: 
are  well  looked  after  for  a  century  or  more ' 
before  they  are  obliterated.  This  means  that ! 
a  large  part  of  the  uncultivated  land  in  this  j 
densely  populated  country  is  used  for  sepul-  : 
ture.  In  the  twenty-six  miles  between  Seoul  ; 
and  Chemulpo  mcwe  than  a, 000  graves  had  i 
to  be  removed.  The  company  paid  from  ■ 
$1  to  $3  in  American  gold  to  help  defray 
the  expense  of  removing  each  grave. 

Near  Chemulpo  there  is  a  hill  called 
Dragon  Peak.    The  people  believe  that  the 
back  of  the  subterranean  dragon  of  their  '• 
tradition  comes  so  near  the  surface  at  this  " 
point  that  the  grass  will  not  grow  on  the  | 
hill.    When  thev  learned  that  a  deep   cut  I 
was  to  be  made  throiit^h   the  dra.a;on's  spine  ; 
the   whole    neighborhood    was   worked    up  | 
to  fever   heat.    They   submitted   quietly.  | 
but  every  day  that  the  cut  was  being  oiade  j 
a   great   crowd   of   people    assembled    and  j 
watched  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  rash 
workmen.    In  this  hill  the  men  cut  through 
•a  huge  stone  sarcophagus  that  lay  far  below  j 
the  surface.    It  was  so  old  that  it  contained  i 
no  remnants  of  bones,  as  is  the  case  with  all  ■ 
graves  tnat  are  more  than  600  years  old. 

Most  of  the  unskilled  labor  was  performed  ' 
by  Koreans— K'rt'^it.  stalwart,  good-natured.  | 
happy-go-lucky  fellows  who  get  more  fun 
out  of  hard  work  than  any  other  Oriental  ■. 
people.    They  are  always  laughing  and  jok-  ' 
ing.   They  are  careless  beggars,  (00.   In  the  i 
big  cut  through  the  hills  about  half  way  I 
between  Seoul  and  Chemulpo  one  of  them  | 
put  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  the  blasting  hole, 
and  then,  instead  of  finding  out  the  proper 
rod  for  ramming  it  home,  tried  to  fam  it 
down  with  a  steel  drill.    .After  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away,  they  found  him  some 
distance  away  with  one  hand  and  one  eye  < 
gone.   Two  of  his  companions  had  been  | 
blown  to  pieces.    In  a  week  or  two  he  was  j 
out  of  the  hosjJital  and  at  work  again.  ! 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  in  the  bridging  of  1 
the  Han  River.   This  is  not  a  very  formidable  I 
stream  at  ordinary  times,  but  over>'-  Julv  j 
there  is  a  season  when  it  sometimes  rains 
five  inches  in  a  single  night.    1  have  even  1 
seen  it  rain  nine  inches  in  a  day.   In  such 
times  the  river  rises  in  a  mighty  flood 
The  bridpc  which  carries  the  road  across  the 
stream  came  from  the  United  States.  It 
oonasts  of  ten  spans  of  203  feet  each.  The 
whole  Seoul-Chemulpo  road  was  completed 
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in  1899,  two  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  work  on  ihc  longer  and  more  important 
Fusan  line. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  Fusan  line  would 
cost  about  $12,500,000.  This  was  to  be 
raised  partly  by  the  sale  of  shares,  partly 
by  loans  and  partly  by  government  ai(l. 
The  work  was  successfully  begun  by  the 
Japanese  and  was  carried  on  with  more  or 
less  energy  till  the  opening  of  1904,  when 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  made  the  rapid 
completion  of  the  road  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  the  Japanese  military  author- 


so  hostility  was  aroused  among  the  common 
people  along  the  line  of  the  road.  This  was 
intensified  by  the  unnecessary  harshness  with 
which  the  Japanese  common  workmen  treated 
the  Korean  coolies. 

This  is  a  story  that  will  never  be  adequately 
told.  We  get  only  glimpses  of  it  here  and 
there  when  some  unusually  shocking  piece 
of  brutality  is  perpetrated  and  gets  into 
the  native  papers.  It  was  illustrated  very 
clearly  one  day  in  1902  when  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  was  traveling  with  two  missionaries 
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ities.  For  this  reason  a  grant  of  $5,000,000 
was  made,  and  the  work  was  pushed  with 
feverish  energy.  I  doubt  whether  railroad 
construction  has  ever  been  carried  on  more 
rapidly  or  with  more  indomitable  pluck. 
At  least  three  formidable  mountain  ranges 
had  to  be  surmounted ;  many  rivers  had  to  be 
bridged  with  special  reference  to  summer 
floods;  bitter  popular  opposition  had  to  be 
overcome;  and  long  detours  had  to  be  made 
to  avoid  the  desecration  of  royal  tombs. 
The  people  clamored  for  ];aymcnt  for  their 
land.  The  Government  was  not  able  to 
find  the  money,  and  the  Japanese,  being 
engaged  in  ,a  great  war,  had  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  will  to  use  gentle  measures; 


in  the  country.  They  crossed  the  railroad 
embankment  and  walked  a  few  rods  along 
the  top.  There  was  no  prohibitory  sign  to 
show  that  this  was  forbidden,  but  some  of 
the  Japanese  coolies  came  at  them  and 
attacked  them  with  apparent  intent  to  kill. 
Before  the  Americans  succeeded  in  getting 
away  two  of  them  were  severely  han<ned. 
The  railway  company  paid  an  indemnity 
for  this;  but  if  peaceful  American  citizens 
were  subject  to  such  treatment  onlinary 
Koreans  wouKl  fare  rather  badly.  The  fact 
is  that  while  Japan  has  ma<le  great  advances 
in  many  directions,  the  lower  orders  of  her 
people  arc  still  below  the  ordinary  Korean  in 
genuine  civilization. 
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The  total  length  of  the  Seoul-Fusan  line  is 
276  miles,  with  an  average  stretch  of  five 
and  a  half  miles  between  stations.  The 
roadbed  is  very  well  made,  and  much  of  it  is 
ballasted.  A  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour 
is  easily  possible  among  the  mountains. 
The  Japanese  have  sacrificed  neither  efficiency 
nor  durability  to  mere  rapidity  of  construc- 
tion, as  the  Russians  did  in  building  the 
Trans-Siberian,  which  I  traversed  two  years 
ago,  on  which  an  occasional  speed  of  twenty- 


work  up  to  some  rocky  islet  by  the  echo  of 
the  ship's  whistle  in  order  to  discover  what 
islet  it  was,  made  the  first  trip  keenly  inter- 
esting. 

For  the  first  few  months  only  second  and 
third  class  cars  were  put  on.  These  were 
attached  to  slow  freight  trains.  Now,  how- 
ever, regular  express  trains  are  running  over 
the  route  in  thirteen  hours,  or  an  average 
of  something  better  than  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  In  time  this  will  I  e  reduced  to  ten  hours. 


A  TKAIN  ON  THE  SEOUL  KUSAN  RAILROAD  LEAVING  THE  CO.\ST  FOR  SKOIM. 


five  miles  an  hour  on  a  straight  track  nearly 
whipped  off  the  rails. 

This  road  has  just  l)een  opened  to  general 
traffic.  As  soon  as  operation  began  1  bought 
a  ticket  from  Seoul  for  the  southern  port 
of  Fusan,  mindful  of  the  many  times  I  had 
gone  by  boat  around  the  southern  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  beset  by  fogs,  treacherous 
currents  and  bewildering  tide  rips.  The 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  would  never 
again  be  compelled  to  anchor  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours  among  the  dreary  islands  of  the 
archij)clago   until   the   fo^   should   lift,  or 


For  the  first  five  or  six  miles  the  road 
follows  the  line  of  the  Seoul-Chemulpo 
Railway,  across  the  Han  River  by  the  big 
bridge.  But  soon  branching  away  to  the 
south,  it  traverses  a  fertile  valley  around  the 
foot  of  old  Kwan-ak-san,  a  rugged  mountain 
cluster  on  the  slopes  of  which  arc  some 
fourteen  decadent  Buddhist  monasteries. 
Near  the  summit  some  of  the  American 
residents  of  Seoul  have  constructed  cozy 
little  summer  houses,  from  the  verandas  of 
which  they  can  see,  to  the  west,  the  island- 
dotted  waters  of  the  Yellow  Sea  and  to  the 
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A  STRFTCll   OF  THE  NAKTONC.  RfVKR  COUNTRY 
THROUGH  WHICH  THE  RAILROAD  RUNS 


cast  tier  upon  tier  of  mountains.  Before 
long  the  important  walled  town  of  Su-wun 
i-oraes  in  sight.  The  first  twenty  miles  of 
tMi  route  are  as  well  wooded  as  any  ordinary 
strttch  of  similar  length  in  New  York  or 
Ob^.  After  that  only  an  occasional  clump 
of  trees  is  seen  near  the  track,  but  off  on  the 
mountain  sides  forests  of  greater  or  less 
extent  are  always  visible. 

About  loo  miles  from  Seoul  the  road 
passes  the  provincial  capital  of  Ch'ung- 
ch'ung  Province.  It  is  not  seen  from  the 
train,  but  a  branch  road  will  doubtless  be 
eventually    built    to    it.    Turning  sharply 


MR   H.  R  BOSTWICK 
o<  iht  Aawncaa*  wtio  helped  lo  conimict  the  Scout-  Funn  RailrQ«d 


m 

A  TOl.tCATE   AT  THE   TOP    OF    A   HIGH  PASS 
OVERLOOKING  THE  NAKTONG  RIVER 

to  the  east  at  this  point,  the  road  begins  to 
climb  the  first  of  the  three  ranges  which 
block  its  path.  Here  is  the  best  opportunity 
to  mark  the  thoroughness  and  stability  of  the 
Japanese  workmanship.  For  the  next  fifty 
miles  the  road  is  a  succession  of  splendid 
engineering  feats,  like  the  heavy  work  done  on 
the  Siberian  route  between  Vladivostok  and 
Harbin. 

At  last  the  road  runs  down  into  the  valley 
of  the  Naktong  River,  which  flows  southward 
to  the  sea.  The  population  here  is  very 
dense,  and  the  clu.stering  villages  belie  the 
meagre  estimate  of  Korea's  population  as 
given  in  the  government  returns.  The  cen- 
tral Government  may  receive  taxes  from 
only  5,000.000  people,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  prefects  in  the  country 
draw  upon  three  times  that  number. 

Taiku,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  one 
of  the  largest  towns  in  Korea,  lies  five  miles 
back  from  the  river.  The  Japanese  have 
swarmed  in,  and  form  a  thriving  colony 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  GOVERNOR'S  PALACE  AT 

TAIKU 
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A  KOREAN  GRAVRYARD  THROUGH  WHICH  THE  RAILROAD  WAS  RUN 


there.  The  old  walled  town  has  stood  for 
some  2,000  years,  and  is  surrounded  with 
relics  of  immense  antiquity.  Fifteen  cen- 
turies ago  there  flourished  in  this  region 
civilization  of  a  high  degree.  Go  a  few 
miles  to  the  cast  and  you  will  find  a  town 
in  which  hangs  a  bell,  cast  in  the  sixth 
century,  which  is  still  rung.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  bells  in  the  world,  equaling  in  dimen- 
sions though  probably  not  in  weight,  the 
great  bell  in  Moscow.  This  bell  alone  argues 
a  high  degree  of  civilization,  in  view  of  the 
various  technical  arts  i«cquircd  for  the  digging 
and  smelting  of  the  metal,  the  making  of  the 
mold  and  the  successful  casting  of  the  bell. 

The  last  third  of  the  road  presents  the 
most  formidable  engineering  difficulty  of  all  — 
the  great  tunnel  through  the  mountains 
twenty-five  miles  from  Taiku.  It  is  4,000 
feet  long.    A  few  miles  further  on  is  the 


Naktong  River  again,  the  boat  traffic  of 
which,  though  still  active,  is  being  rapidly 
destroyed  by  the  railroad.  The  road  runs 
along  this  and  then  out  upon  the  Bay  of 
Fusan,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 
It  is  ten  miles  long  and  four  broad  and  has 
ample  room  for  all  shipping  that  will  ever 
wish  to  find  anchorage  there.  The  road 
runs  around  the  bay  to  its  southern  end. 
where  the  town  of  Fusan  lies  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hills.  Fusan  is  now  one  of  the  busiest 
places  in  the  Far  East,  and  is  still  undergoing 
a  wonderful  transformation.  The  hills  come 
almost  straight  down  into  the  water,  and 
the  lack  of  room  has  made  it  necessary  to 
drag  the  hills  dt)wn  to  give  a  foothold  for 
cx^mmerce.  Many  acres  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea.  At  the  face  of  the  wide  bund, 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  thirty-five  feet. 
The  enterprise  of  the  Japanese   here  has 


THE  CEREMONIES  CELEBRATING  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SEQUL-FUS.AN  RAILROAD 
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resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  handsome  com- 
mercial museum  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
exhibit  all  the  industrial  and  commercial 
products  of  Korea  as  an  object  lesson. 

The  Koreans  were  amazed  at  the  speed 
with  which  the  road  was  built.  One,  from 
the  interior,  taking  his  first  peep  at  the 
outside  world,  stood  watching  with  amaze- 
ment the  building  of  an  embankment.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  every  hill  was  to 
be  cut  through  and  every  depression  filled  in 
all  the  way  to  Seoul. 


will  take  fifteen  years  to  put  this  thing 

through." 

He  boarded  a  coastwise  steamer  and  was 
rolled  around  the  coast  to  Chemulpo.  There 
he  took  the  train  for  Seoul.  As  he  nearcd 
the  capital  he  saw  a  high  embankment  being 
made,  and  he  asked  what  it  was. 

"Why,  that  is  the  Seoul-Fusan  Railway 
line." 

"Eh?" 

"The  Seoul-Fusan  Railway." 

The  countryman  stared  at  the  man  in  a 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  ONE  OF  THE  MANY  TUNNELS  JUST  bcKUKE  COMPLEllON 


"Say,  friend."  he  said  to  one  of  the  foremen 
of  the  work.  "  how  long  will  it  take  to  finish 
this  thing  all  the  way  to  the  capital?" 

The  foreman,  who  was  in  a  hurry,  glanced 
at  his  watch  and  said.  "Oh,  it  will  take  a 
long  time  yet,"  and  then  hurried  away. 

The  countryman  was  half  angn,',  for  he 
thought  the  foreman  was  trying  to  fool  him 
into  believing  that  the  work  could  be  finished 
before  night.    He  muttered  to  himself: 

"I  know  what  it  is  to  build  paddy-field 
dikes,  and  I'll  bet  my  hat  strings  that  it 


dazed  way  for  a  full  minute,  and  then  thcic 
came  up  from  the  depths  of  his  anatomy  a 
deep  and  fervid  "  Ai-go,"  which  means  more 
than  can  be  explained  in  mere  words. 

"What's  the   matter?"   said   the  fellow 
traveler. 

The  countryman  put  his  hand  on  the  other's 
sleeve  and  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper: 

"  I  left  Fusan  only  two  days  ago  and  they 
were  only  just  beginning  this  road,  and  now 
I  get  here  and  find  they  are  finishing  it, 
A  thousand  It  in  two  daysl  Ai-gol" 
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AN  AMERICAN  RAILKUAU  BRIDGE  ACROSS  TJU.  HAN  RIVER.  KOREA 

Tbe  Han  River  i*  ordicurily  a  quiet  strtam,  but  the  t>eavy  July  rains  turn  it  into  «  miKhty  Hood.   The  problem*  of  bridging  it  arc  lhcrc(urc 

fcrtous.   Ihi*  siructore  consisis  o(  icn  jc.j.luot  spans 


A  I'ART  OF  THE  HARBOR  AND  TOWN  OF  FUSAN,  KORF.A 

Tite  MUtl<c.D  lermifial  u:  the  lioc,  and  a  jwrt  »(  grcnt  |>o«^i)<ili!i««     Ii  w.n  formerly  icichrd  from  (,'hrmul|>a  by  boat  around  llic  sijuibcni 

end  of  tl>c  |icniii\ula— a  loiiu,  cangc  uus,  liresuinc  trip 
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SOME  DIFFICULT  COUNTRY  FOR  RAILROAD  BUILDING 
At  the  Umber  Una  near  Parry  Peak,  Colo.,  oa  the  line  of  the  new  Moffat  Road  from  Denver  lo  Salt  Lake  City 
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A  FEAT  IN  RAILROAD  BUILDING 

A  NEW  ROAD  OVER  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  FROM  DENVER  TO  SALT  LAKE  THAT 
HAS  TWENTY-NINE   TUNNEI-S   IN  ELEVEN   MILES.  WITH    "  HORSESHOE,"  "MULE 
SHOE"   AND    "TENNIS  RACKET"   CURVES  —  WONUERKl'L   ENGINEERLNG    TASKS  — 
THE  IMI'ORTANCE   OK   THE    ROAD    IN   TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAFFIC   AND  THE 
EXTRAORDINARY     MAN     WHO    HAS     BUILT    IT    OUT    OF    HIS    OWN  POCKET 

BY 

LAWRENCE  LEWIS 


MR.  D.  H.  MOFFAT,  of  Denver.  Colo., 
in  building  an  "air  line"  from 
Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City,  has  been 
pushing  fon\'ard  what  is  probably  the  most 
picturesque  bit  of  railroad  building  in  the 
»orld.  Although  the  line  has  not  yet 
reached  Salt  Lake,  a  long  section  of  it  is 
in  operation  over  a  range  of  mountains 
vhich  other  railroad  projectors  had  found 
impassable.  The  road  will  be  the  first  to 
put  Denver  on  a  trunk  line.  It  is  being 
put  through  at  a  time  when  the  builder  has 
passed  the  age  of  sixty  (when  many  men 


retire),  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of  three 
great  railroad  systems,  with  money  which 
Mr.  Moffat  pays  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

For  forty  years  men  have  attempted  to 
build  a  railroad  over  this  route  and  failed. 
Indeed,  when  Mr.  Moffat  undertook  his 
task,  he  bought  the  maps  and  rights  ac- 
quired by  the  Burlington  while  making  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  construction  which 
cost  nearly  $1,000,000 — and  this  was  only 
one  of  many  attemj)ts. 

He  had  two  distinct  lines  surveyed.  On 
one  part  of  the  route  just  west  of  the  Conti- 
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nental  Divide  fifty-five  surveys  were  made, 
and  from  four  to  seven  alternative  lines 
were  not  uncommon  on  other  difficult  sections. 
The  engineers  were  kept  in  the  field  even 
in  midwinter.  Clinging  to  cliffs  where  a 
single  misstep  meant  tleath,  suspended  by 
ropes  over  the  sheer  walls  of  canons,  creeping 
along  foot-logs  hung  over  mountain  torrents, 
fighting  the  winds  and  a  temperature  far 


steadily  around  and  through  the  foothills, 
over  the  Continental  Divide  and  far  out  into 
Middle  Park.  By  the  time  this  is  in  print 
trains  will  be  running  daily  over  the  iio 
miles  between  Denver  and  Hot  Sulphur 
Si)rings,  and  the  grading  will  be  completed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Gore  Carton  of  the 
Grand  River.  The  mountains  have  been 
conquered.    The  rest  of  the  line  to  Salt  Lake 


MAKING  SUKVKVS  K)K  Tilt  MoFKAT  ROAb 
A  peiiUus  bit  of  work  in  Gore  CiAnn.  Colo. 


below  zero  among  peaks,  many  of  them 
higher  than  Switzerland's  Jungfrau,  "snow- 
shoeing  it"  across  "passes"  far  above  timber 
line  whence  in  the  summer  what  snow  melts 
at  all  flows  part  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
part  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  engineers 
carried  their  instruments  and  surveyed  mile 
after  mile  of  line. 

On  December  31,  1902,  Mr.  MofTat  threw 
the  first  shovelful  of  dirt  on  the  grade  near 
Denver.  In  the  two  and  one-half  years 
since  then,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  the  Denver, 
Northwestern  &   Pacific   has  been  pushed 


City  is  down  watercourses,  and  the  construc- 
tion is  comparatively  simple. 

A  practical  railroad  builder  declared  re- 
cently that  the  grading  and  tunnel  work 
alone  on  the  first  fifty  miles  out  of  Denver 
could  not  have  cost,  on  the  average,  less  than 
$60,000  a  mile,  and  that  the  thirtv-five 
miles  from  the  point  where  the  road  begins 
to  climb  the  foothills  to  where  the  Main 
Range  Tunnel  is  to  begin  must  have  cost  at 
least  $100,000  a  mile.  This  estimate  covers 
only  the  tunnel  work  and  grading,  and  does 
not  include  the  additional  cost  of  ties,  rails,  the 
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A  TRACK  l.AVtNC;  MACHINE.  IN  UPK  RATION  ON  THK  KOAD 
Tke  ae»  arc  dclit-md  ahead  o(  the  cooitniction  train  ihroujjh  the  chute  *hi>wa  in  the  pliotograph.   Tlie  train  advances  a<  the  track  ii  laid 


labor  of  laying  the  track  and  the  expenditures  turn  Hke  wounded  snakes,  and  cHmb  hills  on 
for  stations,  water  tanks  and  equipment.  grades  that  would  tire  a  burro.  The  Moffat 
Astounding  engineering  difficulties  have  line  is  a  broad -gage  railroad,  designed  for  a 
been  overcome.  Some  Colorado  railroads,  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour  and  for  through 
especially  the  narrow-gage  lines,  twist  and    transcontinental  trafhc.   Accordingly,  on  the 
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OVKRCOMISC  AN  ENGINFKklNG  DIFKICULIY 
The  luBiie]  ctvcd  in  m>  ili^t  lli.'  wiiu^c  side  oi  ihc  hiU  lad  lo  be  cui  amy  to  carry  tlie  irjck  timiugh  a:  ilie  unde  of  the  tunnel 

main  linu  the  grades   and  curves  are  less  in  every  loo  feet  of  track),  with  a  maximum 

sharp  than  on  many  parts  of  the  trans-  curve   on    "The   Tennis    Racquet"  about 

continental    railroads.    On    the    temporary  Yankee    Doodle    Lake   of    i6°  (that  is,  a 

Rollins  Pass  Branch  the  maximum  grade  change  in  direction  around  part  of  a  circle 

runs  as  high  as  4  per  cent,  (four  feet  ascent  the  radius  of  which  is  360  feet).    On  the 


THE  ROAD  ASCENDING  THE  CONTINENTAL  DIVIDE  BY  DOUBLING  ON  ITS  OWN  TRACK 
Tha  vartlcal  dutanc*  batinao  Um  two  aJaraiioaa  ta  160  (ect 
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A  kUTARY  SNOW  PLOW  ON  ROLLINS  PASS  AT  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  DIVIDE 

Tke  tiightit  poini  (ii.Mu  feci;  os  the  MoRai  Kuad.    A  sdhw  %be<l  coven  ihe  tnck  in  the  backgruund.   The  i>iow  nhccl  hat  lu  U;  Lci>t 

revolving  tu  prevenl  ib  freeiinjc 


permanent  main  line,  however,  the  maximum 
curvature  is  10**  and  the  maximum  grade 
3  per  cent. 

In  order  to  keep  the  grade  and  cur\'es 
down,  it  has  been  necessary  to  blow  up 
small  mountains  and  to  tunnel  and  make 
open  cuts  through  others;  here  to  fill  in  deep 


ravines  and  there  to  cross  them  by  bridges. 
All  the  permanent  bridges  on  the  road  are  of 
steel,  that  at  Coal  Creek  being  sixty  feet  high, 
sixty-eight  feet  abt)ve  water  level  and  256 
feet  long.  All  ravines  crossed  by  wooden 
trestles  and  pile  bridges  are  being  filled  in 
with   rock.    The   fill   at   Quartz   Creek  is 


T 


THE  ROTARY  PLOW  AT  WORK  ON  THE  SUMMIT 
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ARROWHEAD,  AN  EMBRYO  TOWN  ON  THE  LINE 


ninety-five  feet  high.  Steam  Shovel  Cut, 
the  longest  rock  cut,  is  2,200  feet  long  and 
forty  feet  deep.  Another  rock  cut  is  eighty- 
five  feet  deep.  There  are  numerous  other 
rock  and  earth  cuts  from  200  yards  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  from  thirty  to 
seventy  feet  deep.  On  the  .seventy-seven 
miles  from  Denver  to  Arrowhead,  which  is 
over  the  Continental  Divide  in  Middle  Park, 
there  are  thirty-four  tunnels.  In  one  stretch 
of  eleven  miles  there  are  twenty-nine  tunnels 
through  solid  granite.  Many  of  the  tunnels 
contain  curves  and  even  "reverse  curves." 


THE  WORK  IN  CORK  CANON.  COLO. 

J^owcrinc       rnelneer  down  the  cliff  to  run  the  line  for  (he  roid. 
Jhe  tradu  will  be  btiili  aroapd  ih«  Uce  o{  the  rock 


MR.  DAVID  H    MOFFAT.  WHO  IS  BUILDING  THE 
RAILROAD  WITH  HIS  OWN  MONEY 


This  catalogue  does  not  include  the  Main 
Range  Tunnel  under  James  Peak,  a  "hill" 
13,281  feet  high,  the  work  of  piercing  which 
will  begin  shortly,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $600,000. 
When  completed  this  tunnel,  nearly  three 
miles  long,  will  supersede,  for  through  traffic, 
the    present    Rollins    Pass    Branch  which 


TUNNEL  AFTER  TUNNEL 

In  one  (trelch  of  eleven  miVs  thrte  »re  twenty-nine  lunn«l(,  vatTiag 
in  Icnglli  {nim  a  (ew  yard*  to  1.790  fe«i 
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GORE  CASoN.  COLO  ,  through  WHICH  THE  ROAD  WJLL  BE  EXTENDED 
Tlic  alliludc  >i  uiggested  by  the  tnow  OD  the  httlAidcs  in  Jtifvct  And  the  depth  of  the  c&flon  by  (he  diminutive  ippe^nnc^  of  irc>*foot  pliM  trctt 


crosses  the  Continental  Divide  at  11,660  feet 
above  sea  level — the  highest  elevation  reached 
by  any  standard -gage  railroad  in  the  world. 
The  new  tunnel  will  enter  the  "hill"  at 
least  2,000  feet  below  Rollins  Pass. 

Mr.  William  Crook,  of  the  firm  of  Orman  & 
Crook,  who  for  more  than  thirtv-five  vears 
have  had  contracts  for  building  sections  of 
the  most  difficult  mountain  railroads  in 
the  West  and  in  Mexico,  declared  that  the 


work  on  the  Moffat  road  had  been  heavier, 
more  expensive  and  more  difficult  than  on 
any  road  he  had  ever  known.  One  gets 
an  idea  of  what  Mr.  Crook  means  by  "  heavy 
work"  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  he 
calls  "shooting  down"  from  a  cliff  a  block 
of  solid  rcfl  granite  as  big  as  three  or  four 
large  box  cars  a  "mere  trifle,"  and  dismisses 
his  recent  feat  of  blowing  up  the  entire 
side  of  a  mountain  of  solid  rock,  lifting  in  one 
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blast  1 3,000  cubic  yards  of  granite  with  a 
nngfe  charge  of  x,ooo  kegs  of  black  powder, 

with  fifteen  boxes  of  dynamite  mixed  in, 
riN  merely  '"a  fairly  good-sized  job." 

Heavy  rails,  eighty  pounds  to  the  yard, 
fvt  on  heavy  square^wed  Texas  pine  ties, 
which  are  laid  J»6oo  to  the  mile  instead  of 
J.600  to  2,800  as  usually  on  Western  railroads. 
Tbe  angle  bars  at  the  rail  joints  carry  six 
bolts  instead  of  tbe  usoal  four.   Even  on 
sidings  and  on  straight  and  level  track  every 
tie  has  a  steel  tie  plate  between  it  and  the 
rail,  which  not  only  increases  the  life  of  the 
tie  but  also  makes  spreading  rails  practically 
iaipoinble.   Pimn  Denver  to  a  point  where 
mnel  and  rock  ballast  are  found  immediately 
at  hand,  the  roadbed  is  ballasted  with  slag 
from  the  Denver  smelters.    More  than  a 
HMrtti  of  a  million  dollars  have  been  eX" 
paoded  in  the  first  seventy -seven  miles,  in 
making  all  the  sidings  level,  no  matter  what 
the  grade  of  tbe  main  line  is.   This  obviates 
As'  danger  of  runaway  cars,  the  cause  of  so 
man>-  accidents  on  mountain  roads.    In  fact, 
Mr.  Moffat  is  not  overlooking  the  slightest 
detail  that  will  increase  efficiency  and  safety 
aad  decrease   cost  of  operation.  Experts 
vIb  have  gone  over  the  line  declare  that  it 
has  tbe  best  constructed  track  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.    If  a  passenger  on  a  moving 
train  closed  his  eyes  he  might  readily  believe 
ifainlf  on  a  tevel  stretch  of  the  New  York 
Central .  instead  of  crossing  the  highest  part 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    "Horseshoe"  and 
"^jiteshoe"  cxirves,  loops  and  other  "civil 
|dBMeri'  stunts"  such  as  appear  on  other 
l|pHlo  roads,  are  repeated  on  this  new 
mt  and  even  added  to.     There  are  high 
bridges  directly  over  tunnels,  "tennis  rac- 

Si,"  four  parallel  lines  of  track  on  different 
I  an  in  sight  at  once,  and  other  features, 
een  two  points  on  the  great  horseshoe 
curve,  by  which  the  road  begins  to  climb 
the  foothills  above  Leyden  near  Denver,  the 
easjr  grade  of  tbe  track  is  three  miles  k>ng, 
whUe  the  telegraph  line,  which  stalks  straight 
up  the  hillside,  covers  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
between  the  same  two  points.  The  track  of 
the  temporary  Rollins  Pass  Branch  is  thirty 
miles  long,  but  the  telegraph  line,  which 
goes  to  each  of  the  sidings,  which  are  placed 
every  four  miles  by  rail,  is  but  fifteen  miles 
loi^.  Two  points  on  this  "high  line"  are 
mOes  apart  by  rail  and  only  one  mile 
by  wire. 


At  several  points  after  the  train  has 
climbed  the  foothills,  and  just  before  it 

burrows  through  a  huge  granite  clifT  to  the 
upper  rim  of  South  Boulder  Canon,  passengers 
can  look  across  country  for  lifty  miles  cast, 
south  or  north— can  count  100  irrigation 
reservoirs  and  fifteen  towns  and  cities  spread 
out  in  the  plains  2,000  feet  below.  Unlike 
most  railroads,  this  one,  in  climbing  the 
Front  Range  does  not  follow  the  approximate 
water  level.  Thus  where  the  road  pierces  the 
rim  of  South  Boulder  Carlon  it  is  990  feet 
above  the  creek  tumbling  along  far  below. 
It  runs  through  tunnels  and  along  shelves 
in  the  wall  of  the  cation  for  fifteen  iniles 
before  it  strikes  water  level.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  grades  and  curves  on  the 
road  are  less  than  if  the  track  followed  the 
tortuous  and  rapidly  descending  course  of  a 
mountain  stream.  The  dangers  of  washouts 
in  time  of  flood  arc  also  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  tourist  asked  a  prospector  who  had  a 
ttbin  near  timber  Ibie  atong  the  Rollins 
Pass  Branch  how  long  the  winter  lasted. 
"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "I've 
only  been  here  nine  years."  Far  above 
where  the  trees  stop,  and  where  only  lichens 
and  short  grass  grow  between  crevices  in  the 
rocks,  is  a  chain  of  frozen  lakes  near  the 
track,  one  of  which  never  completely  thaws 
out.  Throughout  the  summer  the  snow 
Ues  dosens  of  feet  deep  in  a  great  depression 
called  "The  Devil's  Arm  Chair"  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  Rollins  Pj^ss,  although  the 
track  is  wind  swept.  An  inch  and  a  half  of 
snow  fell  July  ad  of  this  year  on  the  summit  <rf 
the  divide,  and  snow  flurries  occur  frequently 
throughout  the  summer  days.  Tn  the  winter 
a  big  rotary  snowplow  is  kept  busy  on  the 
pass  clearing  the  tracks.  I  can  imagine  no 
more  inspiring  and  awful  sight  than  the 
"Backbone  of  the  Continent."  as  I  saw  it 
last  January  from  a  train  on  the  road. 
During  storms  in  midwinter  the  sagging 
telegraph  wires  on  this  temporary  "high 
line"  accumulate  coatings  of  sleet,  ice  and 
snow  until  they  are  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
During  one  blizzard  last  February  the  ho\ 
car  which  then  served  as  a  telegraph  station 
on  the  summit  was  "drifted  clear  over." 
Several  places  on  this  temporary  branch 
have  had  to  be  protected  by  snowsheds. 
But  trains  are  kept  running  even  during 
mountain  blizsards,  and  when  the  Main 
Range  Tunnel  is  completed  the  fiercest 
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storms  can  be  disregarded,  for  it  is  only 

on  this  temporary  "high  line"  above  the 
big  tunnel  that  more  than  ordinary  snow 
trouble  is  encountered.  The  permanent  main 
line  is  so  wdl  sheltered  by  the  high  summnd' 
ing  peaks  that  snowsheds  or  even  a  rotary 
snowplow  are  imnecessary. 

The  men  in  control  of  other  roads,  and 
especially  the  Union  Pacific,  declare  that 
Mr.  Moffat  can  never  compete  with  them  on 
throui^h  traffic.  They  assert  that  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  for  example,  an  average 
engine  hauls  650  tons  over  the  Continental 
Divide,  and  that  the  same  locomotive  could 
not  pull  more  than  one-half  this  tonnage 
over  the  Moffat  line.  They  assert,  further, 
that  the  Wasatch  Range  in  Utah  will  be 
just  as  hard  to  build  over  as  was  the  Front 
Range  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Moffat,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  when  his  Main  Range 
Tunnel  is  completed  he  will  be  able  with 
the  same  engine  capacity  to  haul  as  great 
tonnage  as  his  rivais,  and  that  until  then 
the  great  saving  in  mileage  on  his  road  will 
more  than  offset  the  j^'rades.  even  on  the 
temporary  Rollins  Pass  Branch. 

In  projecting  his  railroad  Mr.  Moffat  fore- 
saw that  he  had  to  consider  not  only  the 
large  amounts  of  ra[)ital  to  be  provided  and 
the  great  engineering  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, but  also  the  certain  opposition  of  exist- 
ing parallel  lines,  whose  managers  realized 
that  the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific 
would  be  self-supporting  from  the  time  it 
entered  the  coal  fields  of  Routt  County. 
Himself  once  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  road,  and  surrounded  by  subordinates 
who  are  picked  men  from  among  the  pioneers 
of  Colorado  railroading  and  who  at  various 
times  have  been  in  direct  management  of  the 
properties  of  these  competing  lines,  Mr.  Moffat 
was  able  to  estimate  quite  accurately  the 
possible  strength  and  result  of  his  opposition. 
Nothing,  therefore,  has  devi^loped  which  was 
unexpected  or  unprovided  for. 

One  may  wonder  why  the  rich  region 
traversed  by  the  new  line  has  not  been 
invaded  by  a  flank  movement  from  the 
north  by  the  Union  Pacific,  or  from  the  SOUtb 
by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  This  has  not 
been  done  for  the  same  reasons  which  made 
it  seem  impracticable  heretofore  to  construct 
over  the  Front  Range  on  the  eastern  side. 
Mountains  surround  Grand  and  Routt  coun- 
ties on  three  sides.    While  building  in  from 


the  north  or  south  might  even  now  be  at- 
tempted,  and  possibly  accomplished,  the  great 

excess  of  mileage  and  the  topographical 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  would  render 
financial  success  for  such  branches  doubtful. 

But  examples  are  not  wanting  of  petty 
annoyances  and  obstacles  thrown  in  the  path 
of  the  Moffat  road  by  existing  lines.  Thus 
when  Mr.  Moffat  was  making  arrangements 
more  than  a  year  ago  for  entrance  into 
Denver  and  for  terminal  facilities  there,  the 
liostile  railroads  refused  to  give  him  access 
to  the  Union  Depot.  Thereupon  the  Burling- 
totti  which  alone  of  all  the  roads  has  been 
friendly  to  the  new  line,  leased  to  Mr.  Moffat 
about  four  miles  of  track  from  Utah  Junction 
into  Denver,  and  built  in  its  yards  a  terminal 
station  for  him.  It  is  generally  believed  in 
Cokwado  that  the  hostile  lines  also  instigated 
recent  proceedings  in  the  Federal  Court  to 
dispossess  Mr.  Moffat  of  his  rights  of  way  in 
the  Goie  Cafion  of  the  Grand  River,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  caAon  was  needed  for  a 
reservoir  site  in  which  to  store  water  to 
irrigate  some  wild  region  in  Arizona  or 
California  1,000  miles  away.  But  these 
obstacles  could  not  stop  Mr.  Moffat's  advance. 

And  now,  who  is  this  man  with  the  creative 
imagination  and  the  daring  to  put  this 
achievement  through? 

Bom  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y..  July  ss. 
1839,  he  went  down  to  New  York  City 
when  but  twelve  years  old  to  seek  Ins  fortune. 
In  the  position  of  messenger  boy  for  the 
New  York  Exchange  Bank  he  showed  such 
efficiency  and  such  willingness  to  learn  that 
the  president  took  a  personal  interest  in 
him  and  promoted  him  to  a  clerkship.  In 
1855  he  went  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he 
became  teller  in  a  banking  house.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  B  F.  Allen,  of 
Des  Moines,  who  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
Bank  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha  as  cashier. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  he  wound  up  its 
affairs,  paying  all  its  debts  in  full  and  dis- 
tributing a  handsome  surplus  among  the 
stockholders.  In  March,  i860,  he  drove  a 
mule  team  attached  to  a  wagon  loaded  with 
supplies  across  the  plains  from  Omaha  direct 
to  Denver,  whicli  was  then  a  ragged  camping 
place  of  a  few  thousand  adventurers,  mostly 
proq)ectors  washing  the  sands  of  the  Platte 
River  and  Cherry  Creek  for  gold.  He 
opened  a  book  and  stationcn,'  store  with 
C.  C.  Woolworth,  which  he  conducted  for 
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six  years.  He  soon  began  to  branch  out  into 
cither  lines.  In  those  days  gold  dust  was  the 
medtum  of  exchange  in  Colorado.  Interest 
rates  wore  very  hif^h,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  the  proht  in  the  shipment  of  dust  and 
bullion  to  "the  States."  He  prospered, 
married,  and  learned  to  call  Denver  his  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  several  of  the  pioneer 
business  men  organized  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  The  private  banking  busi- 
ness of  Clark  ft  Company  was  merged  into 
the  new  institution.  No  especial  success 
came  until  1867.  when  Mr.  Moffat  bocanic 
cashier.  Standing  and  profits  increased  until 
the  bank  is  the  lai-gest  and  most  stable 
financial  institution  between  Kansas  City 
and  San  Francisco, with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
a  surplus  of  $1,052,922,  and  deposits  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $20,000,000.  In  1880 
Mr.  Moffat  became  its  president.  He  is  now 
also  at  the  head  of  the  International  Trust 
Company  of  Denver,  a  principal  owner  in  the 
Bank  of  Victor  in  the  town  of  Victor  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district,  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
State  Bank,  and  of  the  State  Bank  of  Aspen, 
Colorado.  He  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
the  Liberty  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  and 
the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
For  more  than  ten  years  he  has  been  a 
director  ni  the  Equitable  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  and  he  has  been  a  director  in  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  He  was 
a  personal  friend  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde, 
founder  of  the  Society.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  Mr.  Paul  Morton  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Equitable,  for 
he  had  known  .Mr.  Mrtrton  in  Colorado  and 
had  been  the  lifelong  friend  of  his  father,  the 
late  J.  Sterhng  Morton,  whose  roonmiate  he 
was  in  Omaha  in  the  fifties. 

After  forming  his  connection  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  Mr.  .Moffat 
became  interested  with  Senator  Jerome  B. 
Chaffee  in  other  ventures  in  Colorado,  nota- 
M>  in  real-estate  and  mining  operations. 
Thi'v  came  into  possession  of  nearly  100 
Colorado  mines.  On  his  own  account,  Mr. 
Moffat  has  also  been  interested  in  Creede, 
the  great  silver  camp,  and  in  Cripple  Creek, 
the  richest  gold  camp  in  America.  Nearly 
all  of  Denver's  local  enterprises  have  re- 
ceived his  assistance. 

He  has  k>i^  been  interested  in  railroad 


building.  In  1869-70  he  co-operated  with 
Governor  John  Evans  in  constructing  the 
Denver  Pacific  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne, 
where  it  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific. 
After  silver  was  discovered  at  Leadville  he 
took  part  in  oiganizing  a  syndicate  that 
in  X  877-8  built  across  the  mountains  the 
Denver  &  South  Park  Railroad,  now  a  part 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway.  This 
hne,  150  miles  long,  wliich  carries  the  ores 
from  the  "Ooud  Oty"  mines  to  the  Denver 
smelters,  at  one  time  yielded  larger  profits 
than  any  other  railroad  of  its  length  in  the 
world.  He  extended  the  Boulder  Valley 
Railroad  in  northern  Colorado  from  Boulder 
to  the  Marshall  coal  fields  m  Boulder  County, 
thus  bringing  reasonaV)ly  cheap  fuel  to 
Denver.  For  several  years,  until  1891,  he 
was  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Raikoad.  He  put  the  first  railroad  into 
Cripple  Creek  and  was  responsible  for  the 
building  of  the  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek 
Railroad,  which  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  profitable  lines  in  Colorado.  It  was 
not,  then,  as  a  novice  in  financing  and  building 
railroads  that  he  created  the  Denver,  North- 
western &  Pacific. 

What  makes  the  road  of  national  interest 
and  importance  is  its  significance  in  the 
general  railroad  situation.  The  Burlington, 
controlled  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  has  one 
of  Its  western  termini  at  Denver,  with  no 
direct  western  outlet  except  over  the  lines 
of  its  rival,  the  Union  Pacific.  Many  things 
go  to  show  that  the  Burlinpton  and  the 
Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  will  form 
a  through  line  firom  Chicago  to  Salt  Lake 
City  entirely  independent  of  Mr.  Harriman 
and  his  Union  Pacific.  Recent  events  seem 
to  indicate  that  possibly  some  sort  of  an 
understanding  is  not  fax  off  between  Mr. 
Moffat  and  Mr.  Gould  of  the  Denver  ft 
Rio  Grande.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
road  will  find  its  western  outlet  from  Salt 
Lake  to  the  Coast  over  the  Western  Pacific, 
which  Mr.  Gould  is  now  building  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  San  Frandsoo,  and  which  will 
probably  be  completed  about  the  time,  two 
years  hence,  when  Mr.  Moffat  declares  the 
entire  539  miles  of  his  railroad  will  be  in 
oi)eration  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
If  such  an  arrani^cmcnt  fails,  there  is,  of 
course,  the  recently  completed  Clark  Road 
(San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake), 
which  may  offer  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific. 
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THE  OBJECT-LESSON  FARM 

THE  SENDING  OF  TRAINED  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS  BY  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

DEPARTMENT  TO  SHOW  MEN  HOW  TO  MAKE  FARMS  PROFITABLE 
—WORK    THAT    OUGHT    TO    BRING    AN    AGRICULTURAL  REVOLUTION 

BY 

HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 


ONCE  upon  a  time — to  wit,  in  z88i, 
for  this  is  a  true  Story — a  minister 
of  the  GosfKil  came  into  possession, 
by  inheritance,  of  a  fifteen-acre  farm  a  short 
way  from  Philadelphia.  He  found  the  soil  a 
reddish,  somewhat  gravelly  clay,  and  so  worn 
out  from  years  of  cropping  that  it  did  not 
supfvort  two  cows  and  a  horse.  A  "prac- 
tical '  farmer  would  have  been  discouraged 
St  the  outset,  particularly  since  a  mortgage 
of  $7,100  bad  to  be  provided  for;  but  the 
new  owner  was  not  a  farmer.  City  bom  and 
bred,  he  was  encumbered  with  no  knowledge 
of  sgrictthure,  inherited  or  acquired,  which 
had  to  be  unkamed.  In  order  to  prepare 
for  his  chosen  avocation,  he  began  a  careful 
and  systematic  study  of  the  available  agri- 
cultural literature.  From  his  book  learning 
he  tdttmately  developed  a  novel  system  of 
d  ur/  farming,  to  which  he  adhered  religiously. 

The  farm,  lying  near  the  city,  is  high-priced 
land;  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  the 
fimited  acreage,  the  cows  were  kept  in  the 
barn  the  year  round.  Although  milch  cows 
OB  the  dain,'  farms  of  Denmark  are  kept  in 
their  stalls  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and 
tethered  in  a  meadow  by  a  short  rope  the  test 
of  the  time,  in  this  country  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  must  be  turned  out  to 
pasture.  This  scientific  dairy  farmer  dis- 
proved the  accepted  theory.  For  six  years 
Us  hill  for  veterinary  services  was  $1.50, 
while  the  income  from  the  milk  of  his  sev- 
enteen cows  was  about  $2,400  a  year.  In 
addition,  from  four  to  six  head  of  young  cattle 
were  sold  annually,  netting  about  $500  a  year. 
As  the  stock  on  the  farm  was  stall  fed,  ever\' 
particle  of  plant  food  contained  in  the  stable 
manure,  liquid  as  well  as  solid,  was  utilized. 
No  fertilizer  was  ever  purchased.  Yet  all  of 
the  **roi^[faage"  for  thirty  head  of  stock  was 
raised  on  the  thirteen  acres  of  available  soil. 
Only  $625  a  year  was  expended  for  concen- 
trated feedmg  stufis.    As  a  result  of  success- 


ful management,  an  which  the  best  scientific 

methods  were  put  into  practical  operation, 
this  "  theoretical "  farmer  paid  oflf  his  mortgage 
of  more  than  $7,000  in  seven  years.  The  net 
earnings  of  the  farm  for  the  period  averaged 
more  than  $1,000  a  year.  And  this  was 
during  the  early  days  of  his  experience;  later 
he  made  more. 

Such  a  success  could  not  escape  public 
notice.  The  farm  had  been  mud  written 
about  when  Professor  W.  J.  Spillman  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  visited  it,  in  1903, 
and  studied  the  methods  employed.  The 
owner  complained  at  that  time  that  his  Uam, 
originally  cherished  as  a  haven  of  rest  and 
quiet,  had  become  a  Mecca  for  enterprising 
agriculturists,  professional  and  amateur,  and 
that  on  the  average  fifty  visitors  did  weekly 
inspection  duty.  As  for  his  correspondence, 
he  had  long  since  ceased  to  bother  about  it. 
Professor  Spillman  prepared  an  article  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  before  the  time  for  its  publication  the 
minister  was  forced  to  sell  his  paying 
farm  because  of  the  notoriety  his  success 
had  achieved. 

The  government  pamphlet,  "A  Model 
Farm,"  ran  into  an  edition  of  15.000  copies, 
and  is  still  in  demand — ^unusual  popularity 
for  a  government  publication.  In  agricul- 
tural literature  it  is  a  classic.  Why  ?  Because 
ft  teUs  of  the  success  of  a  pioneer  farmer,  who 
began  with  no  experience ;  who  learned  from 
the  experience  of  others;  who  studied  sur- 
rounding conditions,  and  who  worked  in  a 
methodical,  intelligent  manner,  making  equal 
application  of  scientific  and  business  methods; 
because  the  land  was  made  to  produce  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  as  the  yield  from  what 
a«ie  considered  "  good  methods";  and  because 
the  farm  was  not  only  made  to  pay,  but  to 
pay  handsomely. 

As  Agriculturist  of  the  Drpartmtnt  of 
Agriculture,  Professor  Spillman  is  tcacliiug 
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farmers  the  lesson  that  he  learned  from  the 
minister-ajjriculturist  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
mission,  as  he  detines  it,  is  "to  carry  the 
results  of  sdentific  discovery  to  the  farmer, 
and  show  him,  by  demonstration,  that  such 
methods  are  not  only  practical,  but  arc  the 
only  methods  by  which  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained,"  This  work  of  demonstration 
is  carried  on  by  the  recently  oisanited  dividon 
of  the  Department  called  the  Farm  Manage- 
ment Bureau. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  inter- 
fere ivith,  much  less  to  curtail,  the  excellent 
work  that  is  done  by  the  agricultural  author- 
ities of  the  various  states.  The  intent  is  to 
augment  such  work,  and  the  government 
officers  labor  in  harmony  with  the  state 
experts. 

To  co-operate  with  the  state  experiment 
stations,  then,  is  the  plan.  The  directors  are 
invariably  consulted  when  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  an  "object-lesson  farm."  These 
farms  constitute  the  practical  work  of  the 
division  of  Farm  Management. 

The  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  an 
object-lesson  farm  is  the  selection  of  its  gen- 
eral location.  This  is  done  with  reference  to 
the  pressing  needs  of  particular  territory.  So 
far,  twenty-three  of  these  farms  have  been 
organized;  and  they  are  all,  except  one,  in 
the  South.  They  are  located  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  Missouri.  They  are  called  diver- 
sification farms,  because  they  were  established 
"to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  intro 
ducing  other  crops,  and  the  feasibility  of 
growing  them  with  profit  where  heretofore 
cotton  has  been  the  sole  money  crop."  When 
the  Farm  Management  Bureau  is  completely 
de\  eloped,  there  will  be  object-lesson  farms 
in  the  North  as  well,  but  the  urgent  call  is 
from  the  South. 

Once  the  locality  is  settled  upon,  an  i^nt 
is  sent  through  the  territon,-.  searching  for  a 
successful  farmer.  If  possiV>le  a  man  is  dis- 
covered who  is  following  the  type  of  scientific 
farming  which  the  Government  desires  to 
encoun^.  Occasionally  such  a  man  is 
found  ;  more  often  not.  Then  tlie  best  farmer 
available  is  selected  The  agent,  who  is  an 
expert,  studies  the  man's  farm,  its  soil,  the 
labor  to  be  had,  and  the  market  conditions. 
Many  a  farmer  is  ambitious;  he  wants  to  do 
something  well,  and,  if  that  something  is 


worth  doing,  the  Department  will  seek  to  aid 

him  in  his  ambition. 

Then  the  director  of  the  state  experiment 
station  is  called  in  as  a  consulting  physician 
for,  be  it  remembered,  the  patient — the  farm 
— is  in  a  run-down  condition,  with  its  vitality 
at  a  low  ebb.  This  director,  having  experi- 
mented with  soil  inoculation  and  with  fer- 
tilizers, can  prescribe  for  the  wom<ntt  ground. 
Having  grown  various  crops — new  crops  for 
the  particular  locality— he  can  tell  what 
should  be  planted  and  what  stock  should  be 
raised,  in  order  that  the  largest  money 
profit  may  be  returned.  Therefore,  with 
the  director's  valuable  knowledge,  the  De- 
partment's agent  is  able  to  devise  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  management  of  the 
farm.  This  will  indude  the  treatment  of  the 
soil,  the  crops  to  be  raised,  with  their  proper 
diversification  and  their  disposition — whether 
sold  or  fed  to  stock^ — in  fact,  every  question 
with  which  the  farmer  has  to  deal. 

If  the  farmer  approves  of  the  plan,  and  will 
agree  to  follow  it  to  the  letter,  the  Depart- 
ment will  provide  for  the  keeping  of  a  careful 
record  of  the  work,  which  will  subsequently 
be  incorporated  in  a  report  reciting  his  suc- 
cess. Often  this  record  is  kept  by  the  farmer 
himself,  and  he  receives  the  compensation 
therefor,  about  $ioo  a  year. 

Furthermore,  and  of  great  importance,  the 
Department  sends  a  representative  to  the 
farm  even,'  four  to  six  weeks.  This  agent  is 
a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  is  a 
practical  farmer.  He  spends  his  time  travd- 
ing  about  among  successful  agriculturists,  and 
is  continually  picking  up  useful  information 
for  the  benefit  of  the  object-lesson  farmers. 
All  they  have  to  give  the  Department  in 
return  for  this  free  and  valuable  service  is  the 
privilege  of  holding  farmers'  institutes  on  the 
property  at  least  once  a  year,  that  other 
farmers  may  profit  by  the  benefits  which  the 
Government  bestows. 

The  object4esB(tt  farms,  then,  aie  not 
leased  nor  purchased  by  the  Government. 
Control  remains  with  the  fanner,  who  merely 
adopts  the  Department's  plan  of  farming  and 
submits  to  governmental  inspection.  This 
information,  perhaps,  will  correct  a  mistaken 
idea ;  for  many  offers  of  farm  land,  at  bargain 
prices,  have  been  made  to  the  division  of 
Farm  ManagenMnt. 

A  typical  object-lesson  farm  is  the  one  at 
Uniontown,  Ala.,  on  the  plantation  of  General 
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T.  T.  Munford.  It  is  in  the  "black  lx;lt." 
and  so  far  the  section  has  not  been  visited  by 
the  bon  weevil.  Nevertheless,  where  the 
land  in  the  early  days  produced  two  and 
one-half  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  the  present 
ricld  is  about  a  third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre. 
This  is  due  to  seventy  years  of  continuous 
cohivatuui  of  "hoed  crops." 

General  Munford  placed  forty-five  acres  of 
ground  under  povomment  supervision,  and 
agreed  to  follow  faithfully  any  plan  which  the 
Department  saw  fit  to  adopt.  The  first 
demand  was  that  he  should  spend  no  money. 
What  was  to  be  accomplished  on  this  object- 
lessoa  farm  any  farmer,  no  matter  how  poor, 
would  be  able  to  accomplish.  Professor 
SpShnan  visited  the  plantation,  and  made  a 
careful  sur\-ey  of  the  soil.  He  found  it  rich 
in  nodule-forming  bacteria  (the  micro-organ- 
isms which  "fix"  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  con- 
vertiiig  it  into  plant  nourishment),  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  sweet  clover,  which  grows 
there  as  a  weed.  But  he  found  it  very 
deficient  in  other  plant  foods.  After  con- 
sulting Professor  J.  P.  Duggar,  the  director, 
and  visiting  the  Alabama  State  Experiment 
Station,  Professor  Spillman  l)ocame  convinced 
that  alfalfa  could  be  grown  abundantly. 
Now  alfalfa  enriches  the  soil,  restoring  to  it 
vital  plant  foods;  its  long  roots  loosen  up  the 
ground,  improving  the  drainaf^e,  and  it  yields 
more  valuable  feed  for  stock,  on  soils  to  which 
it  is  adapted,  than  any  other  crop. 

Alfalfa  was  therefore  selected  as  the  "main 
crop,"  and  then  arose  the  next  question,  how 
best  to  utilize  alfalfa  and  make  money  out 
of  it.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  forty-five 
seres  a  hog  farm.  And  then  was  develci>ed  a 
plan  which  is  now  in  successful  operation. 
It  is  this: 

Alfalfa  is  grown  for  hog  pasture,  and  for 
the  hay  needed  for  horses  and  for  hogs  in 

winter.  Com  is  grown  that  the  hogs  may  be 
fed  2  per  cent,  of  their  li\  e  weight  a  day  while 
they  run  in  the  alfalfa.  There  is  no  fattening 
period;  the  hogs  are  always  fat.  Two  un- 
toward contingencies  are  provided  against. 
In  case  of  severe  drought  alfalfa  stops 
JH'Owing,  therefore  a  small  acreage  of  sor- 
ghum, not  readily  affected  by  drought,  is 
planted,  to  be  fed  green  to  the  hogs  in  dry 
weather.  Wet  weather  is  another  contingency 
to  be  met.  for  then  the  alfalfa  fields  become 
muddy  and  it  is  unsafe  to  turn  stock  into  the 
ptttose.    There  are  provided  for  this  emer- 


gency  a  few  acres  of  good  Bermuda 
sod,  which  supports  the  weight  of  the 
hogs  and  furnishes  fodder  during  the  wet 
weather. 

This  hog  farm  had  been  organized  just  a 
year  when  the  farmers'  institute  was  held 
there  last  June.  For  the  first  season  $7  50 
worth  of  pork  was  sold.   Seven  acres  of 

alfalfa,  planted  early  last  spring,  together 
with  a  little  corn,  nourished  this  stock. 
Another  tract  of  eight  acres  was  planted  in 
alfalfa  and  cut  for  hay.  Up  to  June  xath 
this  had  been  cut  twice  this  year,  producing 
thirty  and  one-half  tons.  Two  more  cuttings 
were  expected  at  that  time.  As  the  hay  is 
worth  from  $15  to  $ao  a  ton,  the  earnings  of 
the  eight  acres  may  be  easily  computed.  The 
seven  acres  of  alfalfa  which  are  used  as  pasture 
have  supported  115  hogs  since  early  spring. 
This  stock — all  of  it — was  fed  one  bushel  of 
com  a  day  from  April  19th  to  June  ist,  and 
two  bushels  a  day  from  June  ist  to  June  rath; 
this  corn,  of  course,  was  raised  on  the  farm. 
From  Apnl  19th  to  June  12th  the  hogs  gained 
in  weight  3,177  pounds,  worth  at  least  five 
cents  a  pound  on  the  hoof. 

Compare  this  showing  with  cotton  growing, 
particularly  with  cotton  raising  by  the 
•renter"  of  the  South.  The  average  yield 
on  rented  land,  which  is  never  properly  fer- 
tilized, is  one-third  of  a  bale  an  acre;  on  land 
which  has  been  under  very  long  cultivation 
it  is  less  than  that.  Twenty  acres  of  land  are 
planted  in  cotton.  This  yields  six  bales,  half 
of  which  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Three 
bales  are  left  for  the  familv.  For  the  last 
ten  years  the  average  price  of  cotton  has  been 
seven  cents  a  pound,  or  $35  a  bale.  This 
means  a  gross  income  for  the  "renter"  of 
$105.  But  he  must  pay  half  of  the  fertilizer 
bill  ($50),  which  reduces  his  earnings  to  $80. 
This  represents  the  year's  toil  of  a  family  of 
five  persons. 

S'lrely  diversification  farming  is  sorely 
needed  in  the  South.  To  Southern  farmers 
Professor  Spillman  confidently  says  that  on 
a  farm  where  alfalfa  will  thrive  he  can  bring 
the  money  yield  up  to  $50  an  acre.  Even 
where  alfalfa  cannot  be  grown,  there  are  other 
crops  which,  with  good  management,  can  be 
made  quite  as  profitable;  and  this  is  fully 
demonstrated  on  other  object -les. son  farms. 
Fifty  dollars  an  acre — this  would  mean  S750 
a  year  for  the  "renter,"  instead  of  the  $So 
which  he  now  makes.  And  of  greater  con- 
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sequence,  his  children,  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
weeding  and  picking  cotton,  could  attend 
schooL  As  lor  the  owner  of  the  impoverished 
soil,  his  profits  would  be  increased  in  like 
measure.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that 
Judge  W.  H.  Tayloe,  who  presided  at  the 
successful  farmers*  institute  held  <m  the 
object-lesson  farm  at  Uniontown,  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  foUows: 


"Our  people  have  grown  quite  fond  of 
Professor  Spillman.  He  is  doing  a  great 
work  here.  The  diversification  farm  is  suc- 
ceeding finely,  and  will  be  productive  of  grent 
good.  We  sincerelv  thank  you  for  your 
efforts  to  aid  us  in  aiding  the  general  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  we  axe  doing  all  we 
can  to  uphold  your  hands.  Future  generft* 
tions  will  rise  up  and  call  you  btessed." 


THE  MENACE  OF  GERMAN  TRADE 

RECIPROCAL  TREATIES  WITH  TEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  OUR  DISADVANTAGB 
—  TARIFF  DISCRIMINATIONS  AGAINST  US  TO  GO  INTO  FORCE  IN  MARCH— HOW 
GERMANY  SUPERIORITY   OVER   OTHER   NATIONS    IN    FOREIGN  COMMERCS 

BY 

JAMES  DAVENPORT  WHELPLEY 


GERMANY  is  seriously  concerned  about 
the  immediate  future  of  its  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

This  anxiety  has  been  recentlv  expressed  in  a 
communication  from  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor to  our  State  Department  asking  about 
our  attitude  toward  the  new  German  tariflf 
law  which  goes  into  effect  the  first  of  next 
March. 

At  the  President's  request.  Secretary  Shaw 
has  replied.   The  purport  of  what  he  said 

can  easily  be  conjecttircd  He  assures  the 
(icrman  Government  of  the  continued  friend- 
liness of  the  American  people,  expresses  hope 
for  a  future  trade  agreement  mutually  satis- 
factory, and — refers  the  whole  matter  to 

Congress. 

Germany  feels  no  vmdictiveness  toward  the 
United  States.  The  German  Emperor  and 
his  advisers  will  come  more  than  half  way  to 

meet  advances.  They  hope  for  and  expect  a 
mutually  advantageous  settlement  of  differ- 
ences about  to  arise.  The  great  commercial 
interests  of  Germany  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
depend enn  of  the  two  ]>eoples  upon  each 
other,  i  ht  y  want  no  tariff  wars.  They  arc 
ready  to  trade  freely — but  it  must  be  fairly. 
This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  new  G«inan 
tariff  law. 

By  a  bold  strategic  move  Germany  has 
precipitated  an  epoch-making  crisis  in  the 
world's  trade  affairs.  The  new  customs  law 


and  treaties  mark  the  culmination  of  a  cam* 
]>aign  for  the  devdopment  of  home  industry 

and  foreign  trade,  the  practical  eflfects  oi 
which  have  already  reached  to  the  smallest 
trading  posts  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization 
and  must  now  be  taken  cognisance  of  by  the 
gpvemments  of  all  nations. 

While  her  great  customer  and  rival,  Eng- 
land, is  still  talking  of  an  increase  of  customs 
duties  for  the  protection  of  home  industry, 
Germany  has  made  one.  While  the  United 
States  is  still  talking  reci5)rocity,  Germany 
has  established  it  as  the  basis  of  all  conven- 
tions with  those  who  would  enter  her  markets, 
and  has  combined  with  the  other  countries 
of  continental  Europe  to  force  trade  recipro- 
city upon  the  world. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Germany  for  the 
past  year  amounts  to  more  than  $9,800,000,000. 
England  alone  has  a  larger  foreign  trade. 
The  United  States  lags  nearly  $400,000,000 
behind.  The  countries  with  which  Germany 
has  entered  into  reciprocal  arrangements 
are  Italy,  Belgium,  Roumania,  Switserland, 
Servia,  Austria- Hungary  and  Russia.  A 
treaty  with  Portugal  is  now  under  wav. 
An  older  treaty  with  France  will  be  renewed 
in  improved  form.  England  gives  free  entry 
to  German  manttfactured  goods,  and  English 
goods  will  be  given  concessions  equal  to  tboae 
of  the  treaty  countries  mentioned. 

Germany  and  these  ten  counifiBa  will 
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rTxhangc  goods  on  especially  favorable  terms. 
Ai  present  American  goods  enter  Germany, 
and  maay  of  the  other  oountries,  under  a 
"favored-nation"  agreement,  on  as  favoraVlc 
terms  as  the  others  receive.  With  the  coming 
into  effect  of  the  new  German  tariff  law  and  the 
nev  treaties  this  conoessfon  will  be  denotmoed 
bjr  Germany,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States 
aod  in  fairness  to  the  treaty  countries,  and 
vin  slso  be  -notinced  by  such  oountries 
IS  Austria-Himgary  for  similar  reasons.  No 
such  critical  situation  has  ever  before  pre- 
sented itself  in  our  foreign  commercial  rela- 
iioas.  To  the  nine  treaty  countries  men- 
tioned, omitting  Great  Britain,  the  United. 
States  sent  last  year  $200,000,000  worth  of 
products,  or  one-seventh  of  her  total  exports, 
and  imported  nearly  $200,000,000  worth,  or 
one^h  of  the  total  imports.  American 
eqxirts  to  Germany  amounted  to  $az4,ooo,ooo 
and  im[)orts  fr')m  Germany  to  $110,000,000. 
About  $735,000,000,  then,  in  American  foreign 
trade,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total,  will  be 
disturbed  by  Germany's  action. 

Germany  exports  to  these  nine  treaty 
countries  nearly  $500,000,000  worth  of  pro- 
ducts, and  imports  from  them  $425,000,000 
worth.  To  increase  these  totals  is  Germany's 
purpose.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  reciprocity 
will  be  forced  upon  all  other  tradinjj  nations 
in  self-defense.  Tariff  wars  and  trade  dis- 
crimiaations  may  intervene  before  the  inevit- 
able surrender  to  reciprocity,  but  Germany's 
step  is  irretraceable. 

In  1904  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
decreased  $38,000,000  as  compared  with  1903, 
and  the  exports  from  Germany  increased 
133,000.000.  The  exports  of  Germany  in 
1904  were,  therefore,  more  than  90  per  cent,  as 
great  as  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
daring  the  same  year,  as  compared  with  8r 
percent,  in  1894  as  elsewhere  noted.  These 
figures  demonstrate  the  fact  that  German 
export  trade  is  growing  faster  than  American 
ei]x>rt  trade,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  unless 
conditions  materially  change  it  will  be  but 
two  or  three  years  before  German  exports  are 
greater  than  American  exports. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  exports  to  Europe 
now  enter  ftee  of  duty  and  many  articles  wiHl 
continue  to  (\o  so  under  the  new  regime,  for 
our  raw  materials  help  to  feed  Europe's  indus- 
trial activities.  But  a  loss  of  trade,  or  an 
tDcreaaed  difficulty  in  trading,  in  manufac- 


tured or  partly  manufactured  goods  ad- 
versely affects  a  country's  whole  foreign 
exchange,  and  a  stimulant  to  any  branch  of  a 

country's  foreign  exchange  favorably  affects 
the  total.  Larj^'cr  exchanges,  then,  between 
the  treaty-bound  nations  of  Europe  in  certain 
branches  of  trade  will  benefit  all  European 
commei  (  to  the  detriment  of  American 
export  trade. 

Germany  has  been  shrewd  in  its  first 
choice  of  commercial  allies.  Their  marlrets  are 
easily  reached  by  rail.  Canal  or  post  route. 
Their  products  range  from  the  foodstutTs  and 
raw  materials  of  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania 
and  Servia  to  the  output  of  the  higlily  skilled 
labor  of  Prance  and  Switserland. 

The  new  tarifT  law  of  Germany  was  enacted 
in  1902,  but,  owing  to  the  existence  of  many 
treaties  based  upon  the  old  law,  its  operation 
was  postponed  until  1906.  The  law  as  it  will 
then  prevail  changes  nearly  x,ooo  of  the 
existing  rates  of  import  duty,  generally  in- 
creasing them.  The  duty  under  the  old  law 
averaged  19  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  dutiable 
imports.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say  by 
what  percentage  the  new  law  raises  the  duty, 
but  it  still  lacks  considerable  of  reaching  the 
American  average  rate  of  more  than  49  per 
cent.  The  new  law  also  provides  the  machin- 
en»'  for  a  tariff  war.  Goods  from  anv  country 
treating  German  ships  or  products  less  favor- 
ably than  those  coming  from  other  nations 
may  be  burdened  with  a  surtax  equal  to  the 
full  tariff,  or  even  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods 
themselves,  and  if  the  goods  come  duty  free 
they  can  be  taxed  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Moreover,  foreign  goods  may  be  charged  the 
same  amount  of  duty  assessed  against  German 
goods  in  the  countr}^  from  which  they  come. 

The  new  tariff  is  in  two  schedules,  a  general 
and  a  conventional  rate.  The  general  is  the 
r^ular  or  maximimi  duty.  The  conventional 
is  that  agreed  upon  by  treaty.  In  addition 
to  existing  treaties,  Germany  now  has  twenty- 
eight  "favored-nation"  agreements,  one  of 
which  is  with  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  will  be  renounced.  The  treaties  with 
seven  European  countries  give  many  advan- 
tages in  addition  to  low  tariffs.  They  arc 
made  for  twelve  years,  and  therefore  provide 
stability.  All  contain  a  "favored-nation" 
clause,  provide  for  arbitration  of  disputes, 
and  forbid  rate  discrimination  m  carr\ing 
goods.  Valuable  concessions  are  made  m  all 
the  treaties  to  commercial  travelers  and 
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their  samples,  and  many  minor  but  valuable 
privileges  in  customs  dues,  in  warehousing 
and  in  the  business  of  foreign  corporations 
are  exchanged  by  the  treaty  countries.  Re- 
ductions of  duty  have  been  granted  in 
Germany's  treaties  to  the  leading  products 
of  each  nation. 

The  valuable  and  growing  American  trade 
in  brcadstuflfs,  fruits  dried  and  fresh,  sewing 
machines,  shoes,  machinery  and  other  leading 
articles,  is  especially  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  freer  exchange  of  these  articles 
among  continental  countries.  For  instance, 
the  difTercnce  on  an  ordinary  pair  of  shoes 
will,  under  the  treaty  tariff,  amount  to 
twenty-five  cents  in  favor  of  our  European 
competitors.  The  new  tariff  law  raises  the 
present  Germaii  duty  in  some  cases  by  too 
per  cent,  and  more,  and  the  American  export 
trade  directly  affected  by  the  new  schedule 
amounts  to  about  $70,000,000  annually,  or 
nearly  oiu-third  of  otir  total  exports  to 
Germany.  The  treaties  reduce  the  tariff  on 
these  same  goods  by  such  percentage  as  to 
represent  formidable  discrimination. 

But  the  people  of  Germany  did  not  begin 
their  campaign  with  the  diplomatic  corps. 
German  success  in  foreign  commerce  rests 
upon  a  vast  scheme  of  education  and  per- 
sistent individual  and  state-aided  effort  never 
before  equaled  in  thoroughness,  intelligence 
and  system.  The  making  of  tariffs  and 
treaties  is  but  putting  the  finishmg  touch  to 
an  edifice  an  entire  nation  has  been  persist- 
ently 1  ui' lini,'  for  many  years.  From  the 
first  school  hour  of  the  German  child  he  or 
she  is  looked  upon  as  a  possible  effective 
industrial  unit.  To  those  who  are  to  work 
with  the  hand  a  trade  is  offered.  To  those 
whose  l)rains  offer  |)roniise  commercial  knowl- 
edge and  modern  languages  are  made  easy  of 
acquirement. 

Equipped  with  the  theory,  the  German  boy 
then  enters  a  business  house  at  a  small  wage, 
or  no  wage  at  all,  and  puts  his  theories  into 
practice.  Hundreds  of  well-educated  German 
youths  go  abroad  every  year,  scattering 
themselves  ovet  the  earth  to  remotest  points, 
to  learn  the  commerce  of  foreign  nations. 
German  firms  send  men  to  South  America  or 
to  China  to  take  up  long  residence,  that  they 
ma\'  intelligently  exploit  German  trade. 
These  men  differ  from  the  usual  American 
traveling  salesman  in  havini;  a  full  knowledge 
of  conditions  at  home,  a  workable  familiarity 


with  the  language  of  the  people  they  go  to  visit, 
and  a  commercial  adaptability  for  which  the 
German  trader  has  achieved  world-wide  fame. 

The  Government  joins  with  the  people  in 
their  campaign  for  trade.  Individual  experts 
and  commissions  are  at  work  in  every  foreign 
country,  that  the  German  producer  at  home 
may  benefit.  A  carefully  nurtured  merchant 
marine  carries  German  goods  in  German  ships 
to  every  foreign  port.  It  is  a  boast  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company  that 
it  has  reached  its  present  greatness  without  a 
subsidy.  This  is  true  only  in  a  way,  for  the 
German  shipping  and  transportation  laws 
estal)lish  a  government-maintained  monopoly 
providing  for  the  transport  of  German  goods 
in  German  ships. 

The  schools  maintain  staffs  of  scientific 
men  whose  services  are  devoted  to  applying 
science  to  industry  and  trade.  The  head  of  a 
school  is  not  a  teacher  only;  he  is  also  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  German  manufacturers 
and  employers.  When  railroad  rates  are  too 
high  the  German  Government  acquires  the 
roads  and  adjusts  the  receipts  to  the  needs 
of  competitive  commerce.  When  railroad 
carriage  at  its  best  is  too  expensive,  canals 
arc  dug  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  and 
tidewater  freight  is  landed  from  boats  at  the 
doors  of  inlatnd  warehouses.  A  great  coal 
strike  has  just  been  settled  by  government 
interference.  The  strike  for  a  time  crippled 
all  industry.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
loss  which  ensued  the  German  Government 
now  proposes  to  nationalise  the  coal  mines 
as  it  has  the  railroads. 

The  Emperor  leads  the  go\'emment  forces 
in  the  foreign-trade  campaign.  His  recent 
visit  to  Morocco  was  not  with  an  eye  to  con- 
quest of  territon,'.  He  was  a  trade  emissary 
from  the  German  manufacturers. 

Although  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  has  grown  amazingly  in  the 
past  decade,  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States 
in  1893,  and  it  is  still  greater.  In  1901-2, 
years  of  great  depression  in  the  German 
Empire — a  time  of  stress  which  led  to  the 
making  of  the  new  tariff  law  and  the  new 
treaties — German  foreign  trade  decreased, 
but  never  so  much  as  to  fall  behind  that  of 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  although  in 
ten  years  American  exports  increased  by  59 
per  cent.,  German  exports  increased  by  68 
per  cent.    In  1894  German  exports  were 
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8i  per  oent.  as  great  as  Ainertcan  exports, 

in  1903  they  were  86  per  rent.,  and  in  1904 
they  were  90  per  cent,  as  great.  Less  than 
half  of  the  American  exports  are  manufac- 
tured  goods.  German  exports  are  more  than 
80  per  cent,  manufactured  or  partly  manu- 
factured goods,  representing  a  kind  of  trade 
of  more  valuable  character  to  the  industrial 
population.  Cloth  mantifactures,  iron  and  steel 
work  of  every  description,  chemicals  and  toys, 
are  the  German  specialties  in  foreign  trade.  In 
all  of  these  lines  of  goods  there  is  a  greater 
margin  of  profit  than  in  raw  material  sUq>le8. 

The  Germans  are  the  most  formidable  md 
intelligent  competitors  we  have  to  fear,  even 
when  all  conditions  are  equal.  With  tariff 
discrimination  in  favor  of  German  products, 
the  American  exporter  will  be  confronted 
with  a  most  discouraging  outlook  in  his 
attempt  to  hold  his  own,  to  say  nothing  of 
extending  his  foreign  markets.  The  German 
manufactures  with  care,  quotes  prices  which 
yidd  an  «ttremely  narrow  margin  of  profit, 
and  fills  orders  with  scnipulous  attention  to 
detail,  so  that  the  price,  quantity,  quality  and 
dimetwtions  of  the  goods  shall  conform  exactly 
to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  his  customer. 
Long  credits,  with  ample  banking  and  ex- 
change facilities,  are  features  of  the  German 
system  of  trade.  Foreign  goods  entering 
Germany  which  appear  to  meet  with  success, 
and  foreign  goods  which  successfully  compete 
with  German  goods  abroad,  are  carefully 
studied ,  and  the  German  manufacturer,  when 
necessary,  adopts  new  methods,  new  materials 
and  new  patterns  without  hesitation. 

If  a  German  exporter  finds  that  the  natives 
of  a  South  Sea  island  prefer  candles  wrapped 
in  bhie  paper,  he  does  not  insist  that  they 
shall  buy  them  in  yellow,  as  is  recorded  of  a 
certain  American  exporter.  To  place  wares 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  price, 
quahty  and  style  is  the  motto  of  German 
export  trade.  Any  flag  is  good  enough  to 
trade  under,  the  prejudices  of  every  customer 
are  deferred  to,  and  competitors  are  met  at 
all  points  with  persistent  energy  and  adapta- 
bility, which  in  the  long  run  are  bound  to 
bring  success.  When  all  other  foreigners 
have  left  a  remote  trading  district  in  despair, 
the  German  still  remams.  adjusting  his  habits 
and  customs  tu  those  of  the  people  about  him, 
and  meanwhile  carefully  and  patientty  nnrs- 
iflg  an  incipient  trade  into  some  degree  of 
pmductiveneaa. 


The  export  trade  of  Germany  to  Argentina 
is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  To  Brazil  it  is  20  per  cent,  greater, 
to  Chili  X50  per  cent.,  and  to  Uruguay  the 
same.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  in  China,  and  entirely  in  manufactured 
goods.  Manufactures,  in  fact,  make  up  prac- 
tically all  of  the  German  foreign  trade  in  very 
distant  lands.  The  German  exporter  is 
handicapped  by  a  long  haul  in  his  trade  with 
South  America  and  yet  he  outsells  his  Amer- 
ican competitor,  because  the  Gennan  mer- 
chant ships  sail  directly  and  regularly  from 
one  market  to  another  and  German  methods 
in  foreign  trade  are  more  productive  of  steady 
business  than  those  followed  by  Americans. 
Germans  who  engage  in  foreign  trade  at  home 
and  abroad  are  specialists  in  their  lines. 
They  are  first  educated  for  the  business  and 
then  trained  in  practical  application  of  what 
they  have  learned  from  books.  It  is  not 
considered  that  a  man  of  even  unusual  intelli- 
gence and  ability  can  "pick  up"  a  knowledge 
of  foreign  trade  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
"handy  man"  is  not  a  German  product.  The 
export  trade  of  Germany  has  been  won  by 
slow,  painstaking  methods ;  and  such  dramatic 
and  notable  strokes  of  German  enterprise 
as  attract  world-wide  attention  are  in  reality 
not  matters  of  sudden  boldness  or  inspiration 
but  natural  sequences  in -a  long  series  of  care> 
fully  considered  steps  forward. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Germany  is  a  highly 
organized,  systematically  and  harmoniously 
-conducted  national  enterprise.  At  home  it 
is  based  upon  special  education  and  training 
of  those  who  conduct  it,  and  aliroad  upon  a 
commercial  diplomacy  rendered  most  formid- 
able by  the  value  of  the  concessions  Germany 
can  quickly  offer  to  those  desiring  entry  to 
her  home  market  in  return  for  like  favors. 
Within  this  s[ihcrc  of  influence  many  of  the 
greatest  trading  nations  of  the  world  have 
now  fallen.  As  yet  no  means  have  been 
suggested  to  combat  this  influence  other  than 
a  superior  exercise  of  those  which  Germany 
herself  employs.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  distinction  should  not  fall  ultimately 
to  the  United  States.  Scientific  exploitation 
of  foreign  trade,  a  keen  commercial  sense  in 
foreign  diplomatic  relations,  and  prompt 
tariff  and  reciprocity  legislation  is  the 
only  pfogramme  winch  can  prevail  against 
this  marvelous  trade  caaq>aign  of  the 
Germads. 
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A  WRONG  START  TO  "MAKE  THE  DIRT  FLY"— MEN  ILL  FED.  ILL  IIOI  SED. 
DISCOURAGED  — RED  TAPE  AND  BAD  HEALTH  — A  REORGANIZATION.  A  NEW 
START  AND  A  HOPEFUL  OUTLOOK  FOR  A  HARDER  JOB  THAN  WE  REALIZED 

BY 
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DIRT  is  not  flying  in  the  Panama 
Canal  cut.  Instead,  the  American 
people  have  only  new  expectations 
for  the  old  unfulfilled  promises.  Such  was 
the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  present 
writing,  in  Culebra  Cut,  August  loth  last,  on 
the  day  of  the  first  significant  general  order 
coming  from  the  new  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
John  P.  Stevens. 

Like  a  man  who  has  started  for  a  bad 
country  without  his  i)istol,  the  new  chief 
has  decided  to  go  back  a  distance  and  begin 
over  again.  This  is  the  meaning  of  his 
general  order  of  August  loth,  that  the  work 
carried  on  under  the  former  chief  engineer, 
Mr.  John  F,  Wallace,  stop  at  once.  By  it  he 
puts  out  of  commission  all  but  five  of  the 
deven  steam  shovels  which  we  have  there; 
and  excavating  practically  ceases  until  he  can 
make  fuller  preparations  for  really  serious 
work.  He  will  at  once  add  thirty  shovels  to 
the  paltry  eleven,  for  the  setting  up  of 
which  shop  facilities  are  now  reserved. 
From  sixty  to  a  hundred — several  for  every 
mile  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — and 
to  work  constantly  every  minute  of  the  day 
until  the  ditch  is  finished,  arc  contemplated. 
This  would  mean  a  digging  commensurate 
with  the  task. 

"  Making  the  dirt  fiy,'*  the  phrase  used  when 
the  digging  started .  has  been  an  unfortunate 
expression.  It  bimded  us  with  the  idea  that 
the  Canal  was  really  being  dug;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  flying  of  the  dirt,  haphazard 
and  as  concession  to  popular  demand,  so 
blinded  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  that  he 
soon  could  not  set'  how  to  di^'  at  all.  Then 
Mr.  John  F.  Stevens  took  charge,  and  within 
two  weeks  ordered  that  the  work  be 
stopped. 

"Won't  they  be  unhappy  when  they  hear 
about  it?"  be  mused,  with  a  smile,  referring 


to  the  American  people.  "The  digging  is 
the  least  thmp  of  all,"  he  added. 

For  the  dirt  has  to  go  somewhere.  Trains 
have  to  cany  it  away  without  being  btocked 
or  sinking  through  a  soft  track,  or  being 
otherwise  hampered.  If  not.  the  shovels 
wait  for  dump  cars.  Mr.  Stevens  saw 
that  a  complete  reorganization  must  take 
place  the  very  first  thing. 

Present  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  do  not 
tend  to  buoyancy.  For  a  vivid  picture  of 
them,  let  it  be  the  one  seen  by  a  young  man 
engaged  for  work  on  the  Canal,  who  sails  for 
the  Isthmus  filled  with  hopes  of  the  opp>or- 
tumties  awaiting  him  in  this  colossal  field  of 
endeavor.  According  as  such  men  arc  en- 
couraged depends  in  large  measure  the 
progress  of  the  work.  During  the  summer 
the  exodus  of  those  returning  home  amounted 
to  a  rush — almost  to  a  pamc.  The  dreaded 
yellow  fever  was  one  cause.  But  the  real 
scourge  that  drove  them  to  crowd  homeward* 
bound  ships  was — disgust. 

The  Seguram^a,  one  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company's  black-painted  steamers,  sailed 
into  Limon  Bay  on  August  9th  through 
rainy  weather  so  thick  that  it  was  almost  a 
fog.  On  board  were  si.xty  or  seventy  new 
recruits  for  the  Canal.  After  eight  days 
they  could  see  Colon,  the  ancient  Aspinwall. 
across  the  bay.  At  the  contrast  between 
this  and  New  York  a  man  almost  felt  as 
if  be  were  going  to  have  the  blues.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  gloomy  rain,  if  the  swampy  country 
before  him  did  not  look,  so  dismal,  if  only 
there  were  a  friend  to  greet  him  at  the  dock! 

Under  the  low  clouds,  beyond,  where  they 
seemed  to  blend  with  the  muddy  water,  there 
was  the  dull,  gray  outline  of  land.  Bedraggled 
palms  were  faintly  seen.  It  was  a  vista 
symbolic  of  loneliness.  To  venture  there 
seemed  like  stooping  under  a  leaden  palL 
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No  fine  of  the  picture  mounted  Ugh.  Along 
tlie  shore  trare  the  wharves  and  ships. 
Through  the  slugglish  haze  the  roofs  of 
houses  looked  flat  on  the  earth  under  drooping 
palms.  Behind  them,  seeming  a  layer  of 
douds.  was  a  long,  tinbioken  range  of  hUls, 
dark  green  with  heavy  verdure.  An  aban- 
doned dredge,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  crane, 
rose  above  the  underbrush  like  some  mam- 
moth cannon,  and  ahnost  touched  the  sky 
fine  of  the  hiUs.  At  the  point  thus  marked 
in  the  low  range,  the  newcomers  learned,  the 
famous  Culebra  Cut  was  to  break  through, 
and  90  on  to  the  Pacific,  just  beyond.  The 
Americans  on  board  the  Seguranfa  could  not 
wonder  that  disaster  had  already  overtaken 
one  race  there,  but  wondered  at  the  daring 
of  their  own. 

The  young  man  sweated  in  his  raincoat  as 
he  went  down  the  gangway  carrying  his 
valise.  He  passed  through  a  wharf  where 
freight  overflowed  to  the  doors,  and,  once 
oatakle,  he  looked  about  and  tried  to  realise 
that  he  was  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
He  struck  out  for  the  hotel,  along  a  muddy 
street  flanked  by  squat,  cheerless  frame 
tlons. 

"So  we're  cleaning  up  down  here,"  he 
observed.    "But  the  streets  aren't  even 

paved!" 

"You'll  not  hanker  after  fashionable  boule- 
vards so  much,"  sniffed  an  old-timer.  "  Youll 
spend  most  of  your  time  wanting  something 

to  eat." 

The  recrvut  did  not  understand.  Montlis 
ago  he  had  read  plans  for  the  comfort  of 
the  men.  There  would  be  even  billiards 
and  golf  and  tennis — all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  country  club.  But  to  start  with,  he 
WIS  to  be  disillusioned  by  the  Colon  hotel, 
which  had  been  described  as  modem  and 
commodious.  He  lounged  about  the  sordid, 
narrow  office  and  gazed  out  at  the  rain. 
With  the  others  he  had  to  wait  for  train 
time.  They  were  to  report  at  the  Culebra 
cam;\  and  he  found  himself  impatient.  He 
wanted  to  be  moving.  He  vaguely  abhorred 
the  thought  of  destination  anywhere  in  the 
region  he  had  come  to. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  murmured  in  the  fervor 
of  strong  conviction,  "  this  is  no  country  for  a 
white  man." 

Americans  often  speak  so  of  the  Tropics, 
yet  always  go  back,  or  want  to. 

The  newcomers  boarded  the  four  o'clock 


train,  and  forgot  their  inordinate  attention 
to  a  possible  mosquito  bite.  They  passed 

shacks,  warehouses,  shops,  and  got  their 
last  view  of  the  shipping.  Almost  at  once 
the  train  was  moving  smoothly  along  in 
the  heart  of  a  jungle.  It  seemed  bisarre  that 
there  should  be  a  good  roadbed  under  them 
in  such  a  tangled  wilderness. 

Then,  on  the  wet  ground,  nearly  hidden  in 
bamboo,  the  recruit  had  a  glimpse  of  an  old 
rusted  piece  of  machinery.  The  thing  jogged 
his  memory  familiarly.  He  saw  more  of 
the  costly  debris — piles  of  rails  scattered 
over  the  marsh,  or  hundreds  of  scrapers,  or  the 
scrap  heap  of  what  was  once  a  locomotive— 
now  decked  with  creeping  vines.  He  remem- 
bered. These  were  the  tokens  which  the 
French  had  left.  He  had  read  of  them. 
But  now  these  vestiges  of  disaster  struck 
him  for  the  first  time  with  their  full  meaning. 
He  looked  out  of  the  window  with  a  keener 
interest.  The  reddish,  eddying,  utterly  treach- 
erous stream  down  thoe  between  banks 
of  underbrush  was  the  notorious  Chagres,  and 
he  seemed  to  remember,  too,  that  this 
torrent  had  given  its  name  to  a  deadly  fever. 
At  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river  he  saw  a  dredge, 
abandon^.  "Those  poor  Frenchmenr*  he 
thought. 

He  began  to  look,  then,  for  evidences  of 
the  great  Canal  itself.  He  peered  eagerly 
into  the  jungle.  But  he  mksed  what  he 
looked  for.  At  one  place,  indeed,  the  ground 
appeared  to  have  sunk  between  two  fairly 
regular  lines,  now  almost  obliterated  by  the 
undeigiuw  ih. 

Expectation  brightened  when  men  began  to 
get  on  and  off  the  train  at  the  various  stations. 
These  men,  tanned  and  muddy,  were  usually 
in  khaki,  and  coatless,  with  bronzed  necks  set 
on  good  shoulders,  unhampered  by  collars. 
A  limp,  badly  used  surveyer's  book,  or  a 
time  book,  or  a  material  book,  was  generally 
thrust  into  a  hip  pocket.  They  all  seemed 
to  know  each  other,  but  their  conversation 
was  abrupt,  to  the  point.  One  wanted  to 
know  when  he  might  e.xpect  that  dynamite, 
another  was  impatient  for  lumber,  and  a 
third  asked  if  it  were  true  that  Robinson  was 
dead  yet.  This  last  showed  the  frazzled 
nerves;  any  man  might  be  the  next  object 
of  the  same  query. 

But  the  young  recruit  began  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  the  thing,  like  a  freshman 
during  his  first  day  at  college.   It  was  an 
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ebbing-in  of  enthusiasiii  again.   Besides,  the 

rain  had  stopped.  The  water-sodden  jungle 
was  broken  now  by  machine  shops,  by 
camps  on  the  higher  land,  and  the  men  in 
khald  were  Americans.  He  was  not  sorry  be 
had  come.    To-morrow  he  would  be  busy  too. 

He  got  off  at  Culebra  and  lu^^cd  his 
valise  up  a  steep  hill.  Circling  the  top,  he 
came  among  newly  made  frame  bouses,  witb 
no  bint  of  pavement  or  walk  in  the  red, 
gummy  soil.  One  of  these  houses  was  as 
large  as  a  barracks,  relieved  by  a  wide,  mud- 
streaked  veranda.  Inside  were  long  tables, 
and  several  hundred  men  were  eating  supper 
amid  a  clatter  of  cheap  dishes  and  the  con- 
versation of  heavy  voices.  The  newcomers 
did  not  notice  the  food  much  that  night,  nor 
their  rooms  above,  narrow  and  sparsely 
furnished,  where  they  were  lodged  by  pairs. 
During  the  evening  they  wandered  arotmd, 
groping  their  way  here  and  there  about  the 
camp,  stumbling,  sUpping;  and  in  tbe  dark 
they  began  to  feel  tonesome.  No  street 
lights,  no  electric  li^'bts,  no  resorts  except 
a  bare  reading  room  and  a  deserted,  dingy 
caf6 — nothing  calculated  for  cheerfulness. 
On  the  porcb  of  a  ootti^  two  or  three  old- 
timers  might  be  sitting,  waiting  only  for  bed- 
time This.  then,  was  the  white  man's  life 
on  the  Canal. 

"Me  for  the  next  boat  back.**  asserted  a 
recruit,  from  the  depths  of  wretchedness. 

Others  were  confirmed  in  the  same  resolu- 
tion. Two  mornings  later,  at  breakfast,  an 
almost  tearfully  indignant  newcomer  de- 
manded of  the  mess-house  keeper  if  they 
were  hogs  or  American  citizens.  He  pointed 
to  a  piece  of  ham— the  meagre  breakfast 
which  was  to  sustain  a  man  during  five  hours 
of  hard  work. 

Our  recruit  woke  during  the  first  flight 
and  reached  for  a  blanket.  He  was  very 
much  surprised.  It  was  the  month  of  August 
and  he  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama!  By 
seven  the  next  morning  he  was  ready  for 
work.  But  he  wanted,  first  of  all.  to  sec  the 
Big  Ditch,  just  down  the  hill  from  the  camp 
a  little  way.  All  of  the  Americans  were 
coming  out  of  their  cottages  and  going  there 
too.  And  everywhere  were  the  Nc^'roes 
and  other  laborers  scattering  from  their 
quarters  to  their  day  of  toil.  This  looked 
like  activity. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  young  matt 
paused  at  the  brink  of  what  might  have 


been  a  dried  river  bed,  deep  and  fairly  wide. 
On  the  other  side,  to  his  right,  the  slanting 
bank  was  prolonj^ed  upward  by  a  high  hill- 
It  was  called  Gold  Hill,  and  possibly  half  of  it 
would  have  to  be  dug  away.  Here  was  to  be 
the  point  of  heaviest  excavation.  The  spot 
was  easily  recognized  from  recollected  photo- 
graphs. It  was  Cxilebra  Cut.  The  sides 
of  the  ditch  had  been  terraced,  with  levels, 
or  shelves,  cut  in  at  various  heights.  The 
earth  was  fresh,  newly  ttimed.  and  on  some 
of  the  levels  were  trains  of  little  dump  cars 
hitched  to  little  square  Belgian  locomotives 
left  by  the  French.  Men  were  swannii^ 
everywhere  up  and  down  the  banks  to  their 
work.  The  labored  puffing  and  creaking 
of  a  steam  shovel  was  already  beard.  Here 
were  more  s^ns  of  activity. 

"  I  suppose  it's  like  this  from  one  end  to  tbe 
other,"  the  young  man  thought  hopefully 

But  only  a  short  distance  beyond  Gold  Hill 
tbe  fresh  earth  was  lost  in  the  sunken,  weed 
grown  markings  of  the  French.  In  the 
other  direction,  toward  Panama,  there  was 
the  greenish,  stagnant  waUjr  c^f  a  sulphur 
spring  in  the  Cut,  and  the  aUigators,  myster- 
iously come  there,  had  not  as  yet  been  dis> 
turbed.  A  little  farther  on  'the  American 
workings  again  ceased,  and  from  this  point 
there  stretched  what  looked  like  the  excava> 
tion  for  a  subway — again  an  evidence  of 
the  French.  One  appreciated  more  and 
more  the  wonderful  amount  those  French 
had  really  accomplished.  It  is  vastly  more 
than  the  popular  impression  of  the  scandal 
gives  them  credit  for.  It  touches  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  But,  excepting  a  little 
desultorv  dredging  at  La  Boca,  the  extent 
of  American  effort  is  confined  within  seven 
miles  along  Culebra  Cut.  Here  and  there 
in  this  limit  the  ditch  has  been  deepened 
considerably.  But,  with  thousands  of  men 
working  during  a  number  of  months,  tbe 
dirt  already  subtracted  by  us  from  a  total 
of  50,000.000  cubic  yards  may  be  regarded 
as  negligible — as  well  count  a  half-dozen 
spoonfuls  toward  the  unloading  of  a  wagon 
of  sand. 

From  tbe  top  of  a  bank  the  recruit  looked 

down  on  one  of  the  steam  shovels,  for  him  the 
vital  instrument,  since  it  took  out  the  actual 
dirt.  But  he  had  to  wait  awhile,  for  the 
shovel  was  waiting,  the  shovel's  crew  Were 
waiting.  After  ten  minutes  a  train  of 
empties  drew  up  alongside,  and  then,  indeed. 
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the  imvenous  thing  gorged  and  disgorged  with 
an  alternating  greed  and  generosity  that  was 
most  satisfying.  It  was  like  some  great, 
sluggish  monster  feeding.  It  showed  itself 
ca|Mble  of  eating  away  much  dirt.  But 
suddenly  it  stopped. 

The  empties  had  been  filled  in  no  time, 
seemingly,  but  when  the  train  moved  away 
there  was  no  other  train  to  take  its  place. 
Moreover,  the  loaded  train  was  already 
blocked.  On  the  track  were  as  many  as  three 
trains,  the  crew  of  each  idle.  On  other  levels 
Other  tracks  were  blocked.  Over  the  Cut  the 
1,500  white  men  and  7 ,000  laborers  of  which 
the  recruit  had  heard  had  shrunk  to  a  gang 
here  and  there.  Of  the  eleven  shovels, 
possibly  two  or  three  were  working  at  any 
one  time.  The  whole  scene  resembled  some 
disheartened  enterprise  doing  just  enough 
work,  and  no  more,  to  hold  its  concession. 
Such  was  the  expected  American  re-vitalizing 
of  the  Canal. 

We  will  leave  the  young  recruit  there  with 
his  disillusion.  But  the  American  people, 
too,  have  been  disillusioned.  Their  demand, 
"Make  the  dirt  fly/'  was  aimed  at  red  tape. 
They  did  not  mean  ill-advised  haste.  But, 
listening  to  their  cry,  the  experts  employed 
by  them  &rst  abandoned  all  common  sense 
as  engineers  and  organizers,  set  up  a  shovel, 
and  then  announced  that  the  Canal  was 
king  dug.  Two  of  them  came  back  last 
February  with  the  good  news. 

But  they  had  strained  every  faculty.  They 
had  even  begun  with  one  of  the  antiquated 
French  excavators.  In  their  feverish  anxiety 
to  get  a  shovel  at  work,  they  had  done  nothing 
for  the  mining  department.  The  soil  in 
Culebra  Cut,  Uwugh  it  disint^irates  after 
loosening,  must  first  be  blasted.  Yet  the 
eariier  requisitions  called  for  nothing  but 
shovels.  Then,  when  a  shovel  was  planted 
against  the  face  of  the  rock,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  fock  had  to  be  drilled  and  blasted. 
y<t  up  to  August  ist  not  a  piece  of  modern 
drilling  machinery  had  been  put  into  use. 
The  French  steam  drills  of  twenty  years  ago 
were  set  up,  but  for  the  most  part  the  old 
hand  drill  was  tlu-  commoner  instrument 
used.  Two  conimcnts  liave  never  been 
broken  apart  yet  by  a  crowbar  wielded  by 
a  Jamaica  N^ro. 

But  neither  has  there  been  evidence  of  any 
comprehensive  plan  for  carrying  away  the 
dirt.  A  diunp  is  an  xirgent  need.  The 


dirt  is  unstable  and  crumbles,  so  that  tracks 
built  on  the  present  dump  cave  in,  with 
resulting  delay  and  danger.  If  dirt  is  to  fly, 
there  must  be  a  smooth  and  uninterrupted 
movement  of  trains;  but  what  happened 
was  that  a  shovel  was  hurried  to  the  face 
of  a  bank,  a  track  was  built  to  some  con- 
venient depression,  and  excavation  began, 
without  any  apparent  organisation  of  track- 
age. Trains  were  blocked,  the  shovels  stopped, 
men  sat  down  and  waited. 

The  departmental  organization,  a  synonym 
of  red  tape,  clogged  advance.  There  were, 
for  instance,  the  civil  engineering  department, 
the  track  department,  the  mining  depart- 
ment, the  water  service  department  and  the 
quartermaster's  department.  Whether  pow- 
der was  wanted,  or  a  locomotive,  or  a  mos- 
quito bar,  the  department  in  need  had  to 
look  to  the  material  department.  A  system 
of  requisitions  degenerated  to  a  tedious 
labyrinth  that  would  never  be  permitted  , 
for  an  instant  by  any  modern  business 
concern.  A  requisition  had  to  trxidge  from 
foreman  to  general  foreman,  to  assistant 
superintendent,  to  superintendent,  to  division 
engineer,  to  chief  engineer,  and  be  approved 
by  each.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  had  to  go 
on  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  but 
at  any  rate  it  next  traveled  downward  to  the 
material  department,  providing  that  it  had 
got  through  the  gauntlet  at  all.  The  physical 
transfer  of  the  article  required  was  next 
solemnly  achieved.  An  instance  of  one  of 
thete  functions  required  a  day.  A  foreman, 
with  an  approved  requisition,  started  in  at 
seven  o'clock  to  find  an  engine  and  two  flat 
cars.  He  worked  industriously,  but  it  was 
eight  o'clock  before  he  succeeded.  He  took 
them  from  Culebra  to  Empire,  the  only 
j)lace  where  the  ditch  may  be  crossed,  and 
then  back  again  on  the  other  side.  Opposite 
Culebra  once  more,  he  loaded  powder  cans, 
hand  drills  and  some  piping,  which  had  been 
laid  out  by  the  head  man  of  equipment  in 
this  particular  department.  With  the  gang 
of  men  who  did  the  loading — twenty,  besides 
the  train  crew— the  forenoan  started  again 
toward  Empire.  At  the  crossing  he  was 
blocked  by  a  train  of  emjjty  dirt  cars,  which 
were  not  being  used  but  which  had  been 
left  there  in  the  general  absence  of  organisa- 
tion. The  equipment  train  and  the  gang  of 
men  waited  while  the  foreman  hunted  an 
eiigine  and  an  engineer  to  take  away  the 
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dirt  traiiL  There  were  plenty  of  idle  engines, 

but  no  engineer  would  move  without  proper 
orders,  so  that  the  foreman  had  to  hunt 
further  for  the  right  man  to  issue  such  orders. 
When  he  succeeded  it  was  time  to  go  'way 
back  to  Culebra  for  hmch.  After  lunch 
the  track  was  cleared  and  his  material  train 
went  on.  Later  it  was  blocked  again  by  the 
same  string  of  empties.  By  the  end  of  the 
day  he  had  delivered  his  original  cargo,  two 
cars  of  lumber  and  twn  boilers  on  wheels, 
all  within  a  course  of  two  miles.  This  had 
required  all  his  time  and  that  of  the  train 
crew  and  the  gang  of  men.  The  head 
equipment  man  and  a  second  foreman  like 
himself  had  each  given  fully  half  a  day. 
Add  up  the  wages  of  all  these  men,  and  you 
have  a  cost  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to 
the  work  accomplished.  This  does  not  in- 
clude delay  in  the  work  of  those  who  had  to 
wait  for  the  material. 

"Sure,  and  it's  expensive,"  agreed  a 
"tropical  tramp"  employed  as  boss,  "but  I 
don't  know  who  can  afford  it  better'n  our 
Uncle  Sam." 

Before  very  long  the  new  cliief  himself  was 
balked  by  the  turning  down  of  one  of  his 
own  requisitions,  and  {he  hope  grew  therefrom 
that  soon  each  ficpartmcnt  might  have 
its  own  material  department.  A  similar 
rumor  had  it  that  there  were  to  be  double 
tracks  on  ca(  h  side  of  the  Cut.  With  these, 
if  kept  cleared,  the  day's  work  described 
above  could  have  been  done  in  two  hours. 

The  men  themselves  were  sacrificed  to  the 
hysterical  eagerness  to  get  a  shovel  to  moving. 
They  were  needed  as  adjuncts  to  the  shovel, 
and  so  they  were  brought  to  the  Isthmus,  but 
without  adequate  provision  for  their  needs 
of  body  or  of  mind.  The  picture  already 
submitted  of  Culebra,  the  largest  camp, 
demonstrates  this. 

On  being  assigned  quarters  outside  the 
mess  house,  a  white  man  is  furnished  with  a 
cot.  But  the.  law  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  him  a  single  bed,  a  mattress, 
a  lamp,  two  chairs,  a  dresser,  a  table,  a 
washstand  and  a  bowl  and  pitcher.  But  at 
Culebra.  outside  the  hotel,  hardly  ten  men 
received  these  things,  though  it  seems  that  the 
money  has  been  appropriated.  What  became 
of  the  money  or  of  the  articles? 

The  question  suggests  another  phase  of 
the  Canal  problem  as  yet  unobtrusive — the 
graft.    Its  odor  is  as  yet  only  of  the  faintest. 


Someone,  indeed,  mentioned  an  order  fbr 
dynamite,  raised  by  "clerical  error"  from 
loo  to  1,000  pounds.  Dynamite  deteriorates 
by  being  kept,  and  the  present  over-supply, 
consequently,  must  be  used  in  cases  where 
other  explosives  would  be  more  effective 
and  economical.  A  shipment  of  building 
lumber  also  aroused  comment.  It  was 
marked  thirty-three  feet  long,  but  actual 
measurement  cotild  stretch  it  to  only  twenty- 
two  feet  six  inches.  These  are  the  wont 
stories  yet  told. 

The  white  men  eat  what  is  set  before  them 
by  the  Culebra  hotel  Ireeper,  who  was  fonneriy 
a  shovel  engineer.  The  building  is  supplied 
free  by  the  Government,  and  so  is  the  furni- 
ture, except  dishes.  The  hotel  keeper  gets 
inqwrted  stuff  at  reduced  freight  rates,  and 
pays  a  duty  lowered  to  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  He  has  practically  no  competition, 
and  he  need  have  no  bad  debts.  The  Govern- 
ment allows  him  to  charge  $23.50  a  month 
for  board,  and  400  or  500  men  are  forced  by 
circumstances  to  eat  with  him.  It  is  true 
that  food  is  scarce  on  the  Isthmus,  but  the 
food  of  the  messhouse  is  unnecessarily  rough. 
This  applies,  let  it  be  understood,  only  up  to 
the  middle  of  August.  This  article  deals 
with  nothing  later  than  that  date. 

The  Commission  is  unfortunate  in  that 
the  Jamaica  Negro  is  the  most  easily  obtained 
workman  for  common  labor.  He  is  a  happy, 
laughter-loving  person,  and  he  can  stand  the 
climate,  but  here  bis  eulogy  switches  to 
profanity.  Foremen  say  that  he  is  absolutely 
the  laziest  brute  of  the  human  kingdom. 
His  ingenuity  is  unsurpassed  for  prolonging  a 
single,  simpie  motion,  such  as  tamping  a 
drill,  into  a  complex  series  of  time-killing 
processes.  He  thinks  loafing  a  quarter  minute 
worth  while,  and  does  it  whenever  the  boss  is 
not  looking.  When  it  rains  he  stops,  or  is 
allowed  to  stop.  His  other  excuses  for  not 
working  are  innumerable  and  constantly 
employed.  Already  such  workmen  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  dollars  for  which  they 
have  given  no  value.  Before  the  Canal  is 
completed  the  amount  thrown  away  by  us 
on  these  Negroes  will  climb  to  a  staggering 
figure  unless  some  reform  takes  place. 
In  Jamaica  the  Fruit  Company  pays  the 
Negroes  by  piece  work,  and  this  system, 
where  lasiness  is  taxed  and  energy  rewarded, 
has  always  been  found  best  in  the  Tropics. 
There  is  no  need  to  predict  that  at  the  same 
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these  are  rated  as  good.  But  the  natives  of 
Panama  are  not  to  be  had  in  large  numbers. 
If  not  farming  they  are  engaged  on  the 
elaborate  system  of  roads  which  the  enter- 
prising little  republic  has  begun.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  overcrowded  Porto  Rico 
may  not  be  relieved,  but  the  Porto  Rican 
cannot  be  described  as  vigorous.  Yet  Mr. 
Stevens  estimates  that  from  15,000  to  20,000 
men  will  be  needed  eventually.    He  maintains 
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time  we  arc  preparing  for  the  Republic  of 
Panama  a  terrible  race  problem. 

Chief  Engineer  Stevens  says  that  the 
white  man's  worth  as  a  laborer  is  reduced 
60  per  cent,  on  the  Isthmus,  but  that  even 
then  one  white  man  equals  three  Negroes. 
Yet  the  majority  of  the  7.000  or  8,000 
lab<Drers  we  have  already  are  Jamaicans. 
There  are  a  few  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
besides  men  of  Latin-American  mixture,  ami 


SOME  or  THE  COUNTRY  THROLCH   WHICH  THE 
CANAL  is  BEING  CUT 


Li 
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A  IHOlPOUND  DYNAMITE  BLAST  ON  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  WUKK 

la  ilie  luresiound  i«  one  of  lh<  ramOi.ickle  nilrnjd  tracki  which 
dcUy  the  ctearinic  uf  the  excivaUon* 


that  he  can  get  all  the  men  he  wants  within 
500  miles,  but  he  docs  not  say  where. 

If  reinforcements  come  soon,  however, 
they  will  meet  with  a  fair  opportunity  of 
starving.  On  his  arrival  the  laborer — let  us 
say  the  Jamaican — is  taken  to  a  mess  house 
and  fed  until  he  receives  his  first  pay,  from 
which  the  cost  of  this  preliminary  board  is 
subtracted.  Then  he  must  market  for  him- 
self. He  has  to  buy  from  Chinese  merchants. 
He  cannot  obtain  yams,  which  he  likes,  but 
must  content  himself  with  yuccas,  which  he 
does  not  like.    Yet  these  are  high.  They 
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cos|  five  times  as  much  as  yams  in  Jamaica. 
He  has  come  under  a  500-day  contract  at 
sevfnty-five  cents  a  day.  Oftfrn.  he  would  go 
bacjc  if  he  could.  But  he  cannot  save;  he 
h.irtJly  gets  enough  money  to  feed  himself. 
He  is  given  a  bunk,  however,  in  one  of  the 
hui^k  houses.  But  he  cannot  get  drunk  very 
oft«n,  even  if  that  were  his  nature.  High 
lic«tise  so  far  has  kept  the  drink  difficulty 
fro|r  the  Isthmus. 

Among  the  laborers  generally  there  is  one 
pafticular  source  of  discontent.  Some  are  on 
th^  gold  roll.    The  wages  of  others  arc  rated 


labor.  They  are  set  to  do  what  they  had  not 
bargained  for.  Often  they  return  by  the  same 
boat.  If  they  stay  they  receive  from  $83.33 
to  $150  a  month.  But  it  may  happen  that 
the  foreman  gets  only  the  $83.33,  while  men 
under  him  get  the  $150.  This  is  merely 
typical  of  the  prevailing  unintelligent  classifi- 
cation of  labor  One  can  imagine  the  feelings 
of  a  civil  engineer  student — that  is,  a  recent 
graduate  of  a  technical  college — coming  to 
the  Isthmus  full  of  hope  and  then  be  assigned 
to  counting  dirt  cars  at  $75  a  month.  But 
the  worst  feature  of  all,  and  the  one  which 
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in  silver.  Some  receive  twenty  cents  an 
hour,  others  twenty-six  cents.  But  all  four 
classes  often  work  side  by  side.  Of  course 
they  compare  notes.    The  result  is  obvious. 

Ambition  is  similarly  throttled  among  the 
Americans.  The  method  of  handling  them 
hardly  contributes  to  the  hearty  spirit  of  co- 
operation, which  is  almost  imperative  in 
our  huge,  all-American  task.  Mechanics, 
foremen,  civil  engineers  and  the  like  come 
\isually  by  requisition  on  Washington.  But 
Washington  will  advertise  for  miners,  for 
example,  without  specifying  that  they  are 
wanted  for  open-cut  work.  Consequently 
many  arrive  who  expect  only  underground 


tends  most  to  dishearten,  is  the  awakening 
of  a  young  man  to  the  workings  of  politics. 
He  took  his  position  with  the  naive  idea  of 
"working  up."  He  held  confidingly  to  a 
belief  in  his  "future."  He  felt  that  he 
"  had  it  in  him."  He  would  try  so  very  hanl, 
and  loyally,  and  for  that  alone  his  country 
would  have  to  notice  and  make  acknowledg- 
ment according  to  his  deserts.  Poor  un- 
sophisticated young  man! 

He  worked  for  months.  He  scorned  the 
"rabbit  fever"  which  sent  others  scurrying 
back,  among  them  his  own  general  foreman, 
his  own  superintendent.  He  fo"ght  off  the 
malaria.    He  tried  not  to  think  of  the  yellow 
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I'KII.IJNC.  ROCK  BY    HAND   IN   THF  CUI.FP.RA  CUT 

IJustmnnf;  tlic  naive  hope  i>f  htc.ikini:  coniinrnt*  .\\att  with  hard 
drills— and  the  Jamaica  Negru 


jack.  He  had  his  term  in  the  hospital. 
He  endured  the  "chuck."  the  unlovely 
camp,  the  cheerless  existence  from  supper  to 
bedtime,  day  after  day.  His  work  was  the 
thing,  and  he  learned  it.  He  began  to  think 
he  might  be  advanced  pretty  soon  now. 
He  had  already  taught  two  or  three  succeeding 
immediate  superiors  how  to  do  tlwir  work. 
They  had  come  by  appointment.  Often  they 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  their  duties.  Some 


AT  F.VRAISO 
Krmch  cranci  l«ft  from  Che  eirlier  work  on  the  C.'nal 


of  them  would  never  be  competent.  But 
they  seldom  lasted  long.  The  young  man 
did  not  have  to  wait  a  great  while  for  a 
vacancy,  and  he  applied  for  the  place.  But 
by  the  next  boat  there  arrived  yet  another 
superior  to  be  initiated  into  the  earning  of  a 
good  salary.  There  was  a  mysterv  about  this 
thing.  The  young  man  began  to  suspect. 
It  may  not  be  long  before  he  will  seek,  and 
find,  refuge  with  one  of  our  "soulless  corpora- 
tions," thus  gravitating  naturally  to  the 
market  that  will  pay  for  his  services.  An 
older  man  more  quickly  appreciates  the  situ- 
ation and  throws  up  his  job.  The  Govern- 
ment is  losing  good  employees  on  the  sailing 
date  of  almost  every  boat,  and  this  is  the  chief 
reason. 

After  all  these  things,  it  seems  hard  that 
there  yet  remains  one  other  obstacle  to 
consider — pestilence.  We  hear  most  of  yel- 
low fever,  and  a  little  of  malaria,  but  we 
may  yet  hear  of  a  third.  I  mean  the  ansmia 
that  causes  28  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  Porto 
Rico.  It  was  once  called  the  tunnel  disease, 
when  it  became  a  horrible  plague  among  the 
workmen  in  the  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel.  The 
cause  was  not  known  then,  but  we  do  know 
it  now.  The  source  is  soil  pollution.  The 
prevention  is  the  use  of  latrines.  But 
there  are  very  few  latrines  in  the  town  of 
Culebra.  I  saw  none  along  the  Cut  where 
the  men  were  working.  Colonel  W.  C. 
Gorgas,  sanitary  officer  of  the  Zone,  ordered 
them  among  the  Xegro  quarters,  and  at  the 
time  pointed  out  the  imminence  of  the 
ana;mia  scourge.  This  was  several  months 
ago,  but  as  yet  (August)  those  locally  in 
charge  had  not  obeyed  the  order.  The 
wet  season,  scattering  the  hookworm  larva 
wherever  barefoot  men  have  to  walk,  may 
at  any  time  lay  upon  the  culpable  ones  the 
direct  responsibility  for  many  deaths. 

The  American  people  dread  that  the 
Canal  may  cost  dearly  in  human  lives. 
We  fear  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  Monkey 
Hill,  which  during  one  year  took  unto  itself 
40,000  corjjses.  In  the  popular  mind  yellow 
fever  ranks  as  the  disease  most  to  be  feared. 
So  far  our  excavations  have  been  confined 
to  dry  earth.  \Vhat  may  be  expected,  then, 
when  the  slime  of  the  marshes  is  turned  over 
and  miasma  cloaks  the  toilers  there?  Com- 
pared with  the  future  time,  the  present 
Isthmian  conditions  may  be  reckoned  those 
most  favorable  for  health. 
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Yet  at  the  change  of  the  seasons  last 
summer  there  was  an  incipient  panic.  The 
constant,  almost  endemic,  presence  of  the 
disease  leaped  at  a  l>ound  to  the  initial 
stages  of  epidemic.  But  scare  heads  exag- 
gerated. Also,  perhaps,  due  credit  was  not 
given  for  the  prompt  checking  of  the  disease. 
Records  of  new  cases  soon  fell  back  to  normal. 
In  August,  to  the  loth,  there  were  officially 
reported  only  four  cases  and  two  deaths 
on  the  Isthmus.  On  August  iith  there 
was  one  new  case,  one  recovery  and  no 


deaths.  A  suspicion  widespread  on  the 
Zone  should,  however,  be  given  expression. 
It  is  that  where  malaria  exists  as  a  complica- 
tion in  a  yellow  fever  case  the  death  ensuing 
is  ascribed  to  the  malaria,  and  so  recorded. 
Without  the  malaria  the  yellow  fever  would 
not  have  killed,  presumably.  But  what 
if  there  had  not  been  the  yellow  fever? 

It  is  probably  true,  moreover,  that  while 
yellow  fever  is  the  fearful  thing,  yet  the 
more  potent  enemy  to  the  Canal  work  is 
malaria.    Mr.   Stevens,  who   has   had  the 
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AT  ANCON,  OVF.RLOOKIXC  PANAMA 
The  b(*t  of  the  hotpiuli  and  many  ot  the  official  residences  are  located  here.    Hospiul  Ijcititie*  are  promiied  for  lo  per  cent,  si  \U 

atinutcd  maiimuin  (nrcc  lo  be  employed  ua  the  Canal  work 


disease,  shares  this  opinion,  and  while  on 
the  Isthmus  takes  quinine  as  he  docs  his 
meals. 

But  against  both  yellow  fever  and  malaria 
an  elaborate  campaign  has  been  started. 
The  Governor  of  the  2k>nc,  as  member 
of  the  Commissipn's  executive  committee. 


has  charge  of  sanitation.  He  is  Judge 
Charles  E.  Magoon,  heav'v,  full  checked, 
affable.  He  described  what  is  proposed  for 
the  elimination  of  the  mosquito.  Between 
Colon  and  Panama  the  swamps  must  be 
drained;  or,  if  the  ultimate  Canal  plans 
prescribe,  clianged  into  navigable  lakes  or 
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bays.  There  will  be  waterworks  to  supply 
each  camp,  and  two  are  now^  under  construc- 
tion, at  Culcbra  and  at  Bohio,  to  be  finished 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Wells  and 
water  barrels,  or  other  breeding  places 
for  mosquitoes,  are  to  have  covers.  One 
hcmdred  thousand  square  yards  of  copper 
mesh  have  been  ordered  for  doors  and 
windows,  but  do  not  arrive.  Cities  and 
camps  now  submit  to  fumigation.    In  any 


gotten  during  a  hundred  years.  Rubbish 
is  burned.  Un  healthful  houses  are  torn 
down.  There  must  be  so  much  plumbing 
that  the  Canal  Zone  will  be  a  plumbers' 
paradise.  The  streets  are  kept  clean,  except 
for  the  mud;  and  advertisements  are  now 
out  for  paving  bricks. 

It  was  at  first  determined  to  provide 
hospitals  for  5  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
force  then  contemplated,  that  is,  of  12,000 
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FOmON  or  THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  OF  THK  FRF.NCH  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL— NOW  CLOGGED  WITH 

VEGETATION 
Not  vet  touched  by  the  Untted  States 


hold,  any  store,  any  residence,  you  are 
Iilfi^r  to  come  upon  the  pungent  sulphur 
fumes.  The  Panamanians  are  usually  im- 
mune, but  they  endure  the  periodic  sealing 
of  their  houses  while  the  incense  burns  for 
the  sake  of  the  few  hundred  Americans  in 
their  two  cities.  Governor  Magoon  speaks 
almost  wonderingly  of  their  patience  under 
regulations  that  would  cause  mobs  in  New 
Orleans. 

Both  Panama  and  Colon  are  being  cleaned 
up.    Scw-ers  are  opened  that  have  l  een  for- 


men.  But  the  Commi.ssion  intends  now  to 
raise  this  provision  to  10  per  cent.  Governor 
Magoon  says  that  they  already  have  the 
accommodations  originally  intended,  at  Ancon 
Hospital,  just  out  of  Panama,  at  the  sana- 
torium on  Taboga  Island,  at  Colon,  at  the 
different  camps  and  elsewhere.  To  one 
place  or  another  a  sick  man  suspected  of 
having  yellow  fever  is  at  once  removed  and 
screened  off.  But  the  disease  is  hard  to 
detect  in  its  first  stages,  and  yet,  the  Governor 
explains,  it  is  only  during  the  first  three  days 
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CULEBRA-THE  LARGEST  CAMP  ON  THE  CANAL  WORK 

Tlic  biK  building  ii  lite  hotel  and  nicu  hou«e.   The  other  buildiciKi  are  quartcn  (or  the  white  men.   The  strecti  «re  not  juved  opr  lij;hlcd. 

and  there  is  no  uiggciiion  ol  checrfulncu  about  the  Cimp 


when  the  mosquito  may  become  infected 
from  the  patient.  Consequently  the  early 
detection  of  a  case  is  imperative.  In  the 
two  cities,  accordingly,  a  continual  house-to- 
house  inspection  is  enforced.  At  the  camps 
a  man  not  reporting  for  work  is  at  once 
investigated. 

During  August  came  a  clearly  visible  stir 
in  the  housc-buiUling  departments,  and  a 
hope  for  better  things  among  the  men. 
The  carpenter,  evidently,  was  to  have  his 
logical  precedence  over  the  man  with  the 
steam  shovel.  But  carpenters  were  scarce. 
The  Commission  needed  200.  asked  Washing- 
ton for  150,  and  Washington  was  having  a 
hard  time  getting  any  at  all.  Carpenters 
have  plenty  of  work  in  the  States,  Also 
about  .^0.000,000  feet  of  lumber  had  been 


ordered,  and  a  ship  with  2,000,000  feet 
was  then  in  port  at  last.  Now  houses  for 
men  to  live  in  are  to  be  built.  The  married 
men  will  be  remembered,  too.  And  this 
fall,  according  to  promises,  American  educa- 
tion under  American  teachers  begins  on 
the  Strip. 

There  is  a  chance,  too,  for  better  and  cheaper 
food.  Production  on  the  Isthmus  has  never 
been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  normal  popula- 
tion. Lately  the  population  has  increase<; 
by  about  15,000,  and  production  has  de- 
creased. There  has  been  a  crop  failure,  liut 
the  farmers  find  quicker  returns  in  hiring  out 
as  laborers  on  the  Canal  and  on  government 
roads.  OfTcrs  of  free  land  from  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Republic  of  Panama  bv-th 
go  without  takers.    The  fishermen,  receiving 
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higher  prices  for  their  catches,  see  no  reason 
in  fishing  all  tbe  time.  Two  days'  work  keeps 
them  through  the  seven.  Hence  the  fish 
iq>ply  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  demand 
increases.  The  usual  coastal  trade  of  small 
vessels  from  southern  countries,  notably 
hn,  which  brought  prodtaoe,  has  been 
auppeid  because  of  quarantine  against  the 
btffionic  plague  and  smallfxjx.  Transporta- 
tins  from  our  own  ports  is  not  adequate. 
AiiAsble  stuff  cannot  be  carried,  because  the 
■ps  have  no  refrigerator  departments. 
Imurallv.  then,  prices  rise  until  the  laborer 
caa  hardly  buy  the  necessities  of  hfe.  The 
■Ihrcs  also  snffer,  and  blame  the  famine  to 
presence  of  the  Americans.  TheJPanama 
Government  reduced  duties  to  10  per  cent. 
The  Panama  Railroad  and  steamships  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  lowered  freight 
ntes.  But  these  attempts  at  rdief  failed. 
At  last  we  had  to  admit  the  small  wisdom  of 
the  Taft  Agreement. 

This  Agreement,  of  January  7.  1905, 
liauted  our  treaty  right  of  free  import  to  the 
atisfyin^'  of  the  necessities  of  Canal  employees 
on  the  gold  payroll,  that  is,  the  Americans, 
It  was  the  absurd  idea  that  those  not  paid 
in  gold  could  shift  for  themselves.  They 
voold  be  forced  to  buy  from  local  merchants, 
and  thus  benefit  Panama's  industries.  But 
the  gold-roll  men  were  scarcely  better  off. 
Our  Government's  commissary  at  Colon  was 
too  far  away  and  inadequate.  Certain  re- 
strictions made  it  practically  worthless. 
Yet  thf  Chinese  merchant*?  on  the  Strip 
knew  nothing  about  catering  to  an  American's 
needs.  During  seven  months,  then,  the 
laborer  spent  all  his  money,  the  American 
could  not  spend  his  at  all,  and  all  classes 
went  partly  hungry.  Often,  too,  the  laborer 
orald  not  get  credit,  since  he  changed  camps 
frequently.  And  yet,  though  he  had  no 
money,  there  was  money  due  him.  Because 
of  a  pernicious  system,  hundreds  of  men  had 
It-  Stand  in  line  on  payday,  yet  wait  for 
afterward  before  they  could  get 
jBwtges.  There  are  stories  of  some  who 
iPl  Id  the  swamps,  ravenously  hunting 


ly,  the  last  of  July,  Governor  Magoon 
appealed  to  Panama.  He  desired  that  the 
Tah  Agreement  be  waived  until  local  tom- 
OJerce  might  supply  the  demand,  so  that 
neantime  the  United  States  Government 
mid  provide  QommiaMries  for  all  employees. 


And  in  a  most  courteous  note  the  President 
of  Panama  granted  the  request. 

Frcmi  this  point,  then,  the  Governor  is 
now  planning  anew.  He  means  to  feed  the 
Strip.  He  will  have  an  ice  plant,  a  bakery 
and  a  laundry  at  Colon.  There  will  be 
cold'Ston^  ships.  Every  day  a  supply 
train  will  cross  the  Isthmus  with  provisions 
for  the  branch  commissaries  to  be  built,  and 
for  the  mess- houses.  Americans  can  buy 
fancy  groceries  and  such  stuff  duty  free. 
They  can  form  their  own  messes  if  they  care 
to.  But  the  present  mess-house  system 
will  be  retained. 

The  shovels  did  not  have  to  be  stopped  in 
order  to  build  houses  for  the  men.  They 
were  stopped  for  the  need  of  reorp;anization. 
The  new  cliief  had  evidently  hcvn  well 
informed  soon  after  his  arrival.  He  went 
over  the  Cut.  The  coming  of  the  "Brains 
Car,"  as  it  was  contemptuously  named,  was 
not  heralded  with  advance  teleji^rams;  none 
of  the  usual  flourish  was  heard.  But  during 
the  day  the  men  noticed  a  stranger  among 
them,  who  seemed  to  be  a  hardy,  earnest 
workinj^man  like  themselves.  He  was  climb- 
ing about  in  the  mud  oi  the  ditch,  catching 
a  switch  engine,  pausing  among  machinery. 
He  had  the  head  of  a  keenly  intellectual 
mechanic,  with  sharp  eyes  and  a  settled  jaw. 
He  had  very  little  to  say  except  to  ask 
questions.  He  was  very  quiet,  very  business- 
like. The  men  were  not  certain  at  first, 
mostly  because  they  could  detect  no  pose. 
There  was  none  of  the  weighty  self- 
consciousness  of  the  "Brains  Car."  It  was 
hard  for  them  to  get  over  this  fact.  But 
when  they  did  they  said,  "See  there,  that 
must  be  Stevens." 

The  new  chief  declared  that  he  wouUl 
make  no  cheap  promises.  "But  come  back 
in  five  months,"  he  added  si^[nificantly. 

So,  after  all,  we  have  a  revised  set  of  ex- 
pectations. For  instance,  Mr.  Stevens  has 
in  mind  a  system  of  trackage  and  dumpagc. 
He  proposes  to  build  well-ballasted  railroads, 
so  that  dirt  trains  will  not  fall  through 
the  right  of  way.  He  proposes  that  the 
network  of  rails  shall  insure  clear  tracks,  so 
that  no  shovel  need  have  to  wait  for  cars. 
Then  there  will  be  more  shovels,  each  working 
constantly.    That  mean  real  digging. 

Where  the  dirt  will  po  is  the  great  problem. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  a  plan,  one  different 
finom  plans  up  to  date,  but  it  was  not  fixed 
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as  yet.  You  see,  we  have  as  yet  no  definite 
plan  for  the  Canal  itself.    That  depends  on 

what  Congress  decides  after  the  report  of  the 
expert  consulting  board.  The  dirt  may  go 
to  fill  the  swamps,  if  the  swamps  are  to  he 
filled,  or  it  may  be  dumped  into  the  ocean 
to  improve  the  entrances.  But  in  any  case 
Mr.  Stevens  means  that  the  fact  of  dumping 
shall  not  clog  the  vital  machinery  of  digging. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  even 
expectations.  They  are  fairly  bright  ones, 
too,  let  us  admit.  As  though  in  confirmation, 
there  was  apparent  over  the  Zone  a  subtle 
spirit  of  confidence  r^fained.  When  some 
of  the  shovel  men  and  engine  crews  were 
discharged,  with  the  choice  of  being  taken  to 
New   York,   with  salary  continued  until 


arrival  there,  or  of  other  jobs  on  the  Canal, 

only  a  third  voted  for  home.  This  was 
remarkable,  considering  the  sentiment  that 
had  prevailed  up  to  that  time.  Before,  they 
could  not  be  interested,  because  they  knew 
that  nothing  was  being  done.  But  with  the 
new  chief's  first  orders  there  grew  the  feeling 
that  seniority,  merit  and  faithfulness  would 
henceforth  be  rewarded,  and  that  incompe- 
tents need  not  apply.  They  knew  already 
that  they  were  engaged  on  one  of  the  greatest 
tasks  ever  undertaken,  but  now  they  felt 
that  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  With  such 
backing  the  new  chief  could  not  ask  for 
more  favorable  conditions.  The  matter  rests 
with  him. 

Colon,  Republic  of  Panama, 
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A  STORY  OF  A  PROMOTER  WHO  REVOLUTIONIZED  A  TOWN  AND  MADE 
.HUGE  PROFITS  THROUGH  HIS  DEFT  SKILL  IN  "ORGANIZING**  VICTIMS 

BY 

FREEMAN  HARDING 


HE  WALKED  up  to  the  desk  of  the 
Hotel  Willi.ims  with  the  buoyant 
lightness  of  step  eharacteristic  of 
some  fleshy  men.  Taking  the  pen,  he  r^s- 
tered  with  a  hold  flourish: 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Arden,  Chicago 

"Have  you  an  unoccupied  parlor  and  bed- 
room with  a  bath?"  he  asked,  as  he  rubbed 
his  hands  agreeably  together.  "I  may  be 
here  for  some  weeks."  The  clerk  nodded 
assent  and  callerl  "Front." 

The  Colonel  disappeared  up  the  elevator 
shaft,  but  he  soon  came  down  again  to  break- 
fast.  When  he  entered  the  dining  room  his 
dignified  bearing  and  his  genial  expression 
impressed  the  head  waiter,  who  ceremoniously 
seated  him  in  a  preferred  position  whence  he 
could  command  the  room.  He  was  blandly 
courteous  to  the  yonng  woman  who  Itrought 
him  his  meal.  When  he  emerged  from  the 
dining  room  the  clerk  looked  him  over. 

He  saw  a  man  of  medium  height,  broad  of 
shoulder  and  rotund  of  lK)dv.  who  stood 
solidly  upon  his  feet  and  carried  well  his  hf ty 


years.  He  was  clean  shaven.  His  small 
gray  eyes  looked  out  from  their  puffy  environ* 

ment  with  friendly  mildness.  He  possessed 
the  oratorical  mouth — long  and  deeply  in- 
dented at  the  comers — and  lips  of  a  trained 

flexibility.  Above  the  mouth  protruded  a 
blunt  and  obstinate  nose,  and  below  yirojected 
an  aggressive  chin  comfortably  cushioned  on 
its  adipose  double.  Well  dressed,  in  clothing 
not  too  new,  he  bore  himself  with  an  air  of 
good  humor,  energy  and  prosperity.  The  clerk 
mentally  ticked  him  ofT,  "Promoter,  Ukely." 

Colonel  Arden  walked  deliberately  to  the 
news  stand  and,  after  kwking  over  the  local 
papers,  bought  a  copy  of  the  WilliamsznUf 
Search  Lit^ht.  Seating  himself  in  a  big  office 
chair  he  glanced  cursorily  through  the  news 
columns ;  then  he  minutely  studied  the  adver- 
tisements. 

"You  can't  grow  a  live  paper  like  this  in  a 
dead  town,"  said  the  Colonel  to  himself. 
"These  ads  show  the  place  to  be  wide  awake 
and  prosperous.  Chipman  was  right,  I  reckon, 
in  urging  me  to  work  the  next  deal  here." 
He  refolded  the  paper  and  inquired  of  the 
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hotel  clerk  the  whereabouts  of  the  Williams- 
btDfr  National  Bank. 

Sauntering  acniss  the  street,  he  entered 
the  bank  and  asked  for  the  y>residcnt.  As  he 
walked  into  the  president's  olhce  he  saw  an 
nndeniied  man  seated  at  a  ponderous  desk. 
His  bead  was  thatched  with  hair  of  a  rusty 
brown;  a  tracery  of  minute  red  veins  simulated 
the  flush  of  health  upon  his  shaven  checks; 
a  long  and  drooping  nose  overhung  a  naked 
upper  tip,  which  shut  cIo«e  upon  its  neighbor; 
and  a  reddish  beard,  clipped  to  a  point,  pro- 
longed his  chin.  He  lifted  his  head  and  &ced 
a  lack-lustre  eye  on  his  caller. 

"Ptesident  Simpson,  I  beUeve/* 

The  reply  was  a  curt  nod. 

An  engaging  smile  spread  over  the  Colonel's 

"I  understand  the  Central  National  is  your 
Chicago  correspond cnt,"  he  said;  and,  pulling 
out  a  prosperous-looking  pocketlwok,  he 
extracted  an  envelope.  The  banker  opened 
it,  drew  out  the  typewritten  contents,  and, 
glmcing  over  it,  said,  without  rising: 

"Gtad  to  meet  you.   What  can  I  do  for 

"I  am  here,"  said  the  Colonel,  "to  k)Ok 
into  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  manu- 
facturing plant  at  this  point.    As  I  may  be 

in  Wilhamsville  for  a  month  or  so,  I  should 
like  to  open  an  account — small— only  for 
expenses." 

"Happy.  I 'm  sure,"  said  the  banker,  slightly 
relaxing,'  his  rigidity  of  manner. 

The  Gilonel  handed  him  a  draft  for  $1,000 
and.  sitting  down  without  being  asked,  began 
s  jovia]  conversation  in  which  the  talldi^  was 
all  on  his  side.  When  his  deposit  and  check 
books  were  brought  to  him  and  he  had  re- 
corded his  big  and  legible  signature,  he  rose, 
bowed  and,  smiling  spaciously  over  the  whole 
csUblishment,  departed. 

11 

The  Cdlonel  made  himself  very  comfortable 
?t  the  Hotel  Williams.    He  had  a  special 

ulephonc  put  in  and  imported  a  private 
secretarv.  a  young  fellow^  with  lilack  eyes,  a 
drooping  mustache  and  graceful  manners. 
Hit  duties  were  not  arduous  and  he  had  much 
time  on  his  hands,  which  he  filled  with  social 
pleasures.  He  easily  drifted  into  cordial 
relations  with  the  younger  set  and  was  invited 
to  many  entertainments.  Young  women 
■poke  of  his  dancing  as  "just  lovely,"  and  the 


gentle  melancholy  of  his  manner  made  him 
fascinating  to  them.  His  excellent  taste  in 
dress  was  much  commented  on. 

He  also  became  a  great  favorite  in  the 
crude  Bohemia  of  the  place.  The  newspaper 
men  took  to  him  mightily.  It  came  out  that 
he  had  been  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of  a  New 
York  paper,  and  lu:  was  able  to  teach  them 
some  new  trieks  in  journalism. 

"Get  under  their  vests,  Archie,"  the  Colonel 
urged.  "Don't  mind  the  expense.  It's 
money  well  spent.  And  I  wish  you  could  get  on 
close  terms  with  Sefton.  lie's  chairman  of  the 
Citizen's  Association  and  in  the  Council.  We 
are  sure  to  need  him  before  we  get  through. " 

"I  know  him  jiretty  Well  already,"  replied 
Archie,  lazilv.  "He  likes  ffle  and  has  a  good 
opinion  of  you." 

From  the  gossip  of  the  hotel  proprietor  the 
Colonel  picked  up  much  information  about 
the  place  and  the  people.  Later  he  took  to 
drivinj^f  tlirough  the  suburbs  and  looking  up 
potential  sites  for  factories.  Finally  they 
introduced  him  at  the  club,  where  he  soon 
made  himself  much  at  home,  drinking  in 
moderation,  telling  capital  stories  and  steadily 
extending  his  acquaintance.  Within  a  few 
weeks  many  people  said,  "Morning,  Colonel," 
as  they  passed  him  in  the  street. 

Smithers,  the  member-elect  of  Congress, 
was  about  to  enter  on  his  duties  at  Wasliing- 
ton,  and  his  admirers  determined  to  gi\  c  him 
a  "send  off"  in  the  shape  of  a  dinner  in  his 
honor.  The  a'Tair  developed  into  an  imposing 
social  function.  At  Archie's  suggestion,  the 
ladies  were  privileged  to  look  down  from  the 
galleries.  Arden,  who  had  been  placed  at 
the  raised  table  reserved  for  the  elect,  kept 
his  neighborhood  in  a  roar.  When  the  toast- 
master  had  delivered  his  address  of  welcome 
the  guest  of  honor  said  his  dull  and  halting 
say.  His  remarks  were  conscientiously  imi- 
tated by  several  representative  citizens.  But 
at  last  an  individual,  pleasantly  stimulated, 
shouted,  "Let's  hear  from  Colonel  Arden." 
"Arden!  Arden!"  was  the  cry,  and  the  pro- 
testing Colonel  got  up  and  began  to  speak. 

His  was  a  genial,  friendly  talk  about  the 
place  and  its  people  that  made  everyone  feel 
pleased  and  complimented.  The  speech  was 
set  with  stories — jewels  in  their  way — and 
the  peroration  was  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  ladies  that  brought  a  round  of  cheers  and 
made  every  woman  present  always  after  refer 
to  the  orator  as  "that  dear  Colonel  Arden." 
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Afclue  circulated  tactfutty  amoi^  tbe  tables 

and  through  the  galleries  and  hobnobbed  with 

the  reporters.  As  a  result,  the  newspaper 
comments  the  next  day  did  full  justice  to  the 
Coloiiers  effort 

His  reputation  continued  to  grow.  He 
not  only  cultivated  the  well-to-<lo.  but  ho 
also  sought  out  and  made  much  of  certain  of 
the  horny-handed — men  who  had  influence 
with  the  miners  and  the  factory  workers. 
He  made  a  special  crony  of  Moigan,"thc  Boss," 
as  he  was  called.  By  this  time  he  had  prepared 
the  ground,  and  now  he  began  to  sow  the  seed. 

Ill 

Williams\illc,  founded  a  half  centur\' 
before,  had  grown  exceedingly.  The  sur- 
rounding hills  contained  deposits  of  fire  clay 
and  glass  sand.  The  r^on  was  underlaid 
with  coal,  and  the  place  had  become  a  "hub" 
where  many  railroads  focussed  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  The  30,000  inhabitants  were 
buoyant  and  busy.  Thousands  of  mipers 
lived  in  nidc,  unpainted  houses grouj)ed  around 
the  coal  shafts  in  the  outskirts.  Nearer  the 
centre  stood  the  more  pretentious  dwellings 
of  the  glassworkers,  boasting  paint  and  front 
yards;  the  "Ridge"  was  the  site  of  the  villas 
and  mansions  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich. 

An  electric  street-car  line  zigzagged  aim- 
lessly through  the  town.  It  ran  its  cars  so 
far  apart  that  only  people  of  leisure  could 
afford  to  wait  for  them.  An  ancient  power 
house  supplied  current  for  the  car  service 
and  also  for  lighting  the  streets.  It  was  full 
of  out-of-date  machinery,  and  the  irregular 
and  uncertain  illumination  was  a  stock 
subject  for  newspaper  jokes.  But,  intrenched 
behind  a  perpetual  franchise,  Organized 
Incompetence  continued  obstinately  to  do 
what  it  chose  with  its  own. 

One  day,  by  a  carefully  plaimed  accident, 
Arden  encountered  Simpson  as  he  was  leaving 
the  bank.  By  this  time  the  Colonel  knew 
him  as  well  as  Simpson  permitted  himself  to 
be  known. 

"C(»mc  up  to  my  rooms.  I  want  to  show  you 
something."  said  the  Colonel  in  his  jovial, 
whole-hearted  way.  Simpson  nodded,  and 
the  two  were  soon  seated  in  Arden's  parlor 
with  the  door  lorknl. 

"This  is  what  I  want  to  show  you,"  said  the 
Colonel,  as  he  indicated  the  well-filled  table 
that  served  as  a  sideboard.  Simpson  took  a 
drink,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  waited. 


"Have  you  been  wondering  why  I  have  been 
spending  so  much  time  here?"  demanded  the 

Colonel. 

"It's  a  nice  town,"  said  Simpson. 

**True  enough,  but  that  isn't  the  reason. 
I'll  tell  you.  I'm  in  the  electrical  business, 
and  it's  a  good  One  to  be  in.   It's  paid  me 

handsomely." 

"Think  of  building  an  electric  plant  here?" 
aslttd  the  banker  indifferently. 

"I  don't  build  electric  plants.  I  let  other 
people  build  'em  and  then  I  buy  'em  cheap 
and  sell  'em  dear.  Understand?" 

Simpson  did  not  answer,  but  sat  with  his 
eyes  directed  through  the  window  at  the 
building  across  the  street. 

"Simpson,"  continued  the  Colonel,  pulling 
out  his  "frankness"  stop,  "you  own  300  out 
of  the  s,50o  shares  of  stock  of  the  Williams- 
villc  Electric  Company.  It  pays  yo\i  5  ])er 
cent,  and  sells  at  ninety.  I'm  looking  for  a 
partner  who  will  help  me  make  that  stock 
worthless." 

Simpson  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth, 
said,  "Go  on,"  and  put  it  back  again.  Arden 
got  on  his  legs,  spread  them  well  apart,  and 
shook  an  imperative  forefinger  at  the  dull- 
eyed  man  in  front  of  him. 

"That  company  of  yours,"  he  said,  "ha??  a 
perpetual  franchise  to  run  cars  over  the  best 
streets  in  this  town,  and,  managed  right, 
there's  a  fortune  in  it.  How  do  they  work 
it?"  he  asked  scornfully.  "They've  the  right 
to  operate  over  fifteen  miles  of  streets;  tbcy 
are  only  running  over  six.  The  rails  are  worn 
out,  the  ties  are  rotten,  tbe  cars  ridicttkms. 
That  power  house" — he  pointed  out  of  the 
window  at  a  lank  iron  chimney  in  the  dis- 
tance vomiting  dense  black  smoke — "is  a 
museum  of  antiquities.  The  lighting  outfit 
is  beneath  contempt.  And  yet  there's  a  con- 
tract for  street  lighting  with  nine  years  to  run. 
Two  hundred  arc  lights  at  $100  a  light  — 
Great  Scott!  Twenty  thousand  dollars!  Now, 
I  want  to  buy  the  whole  thing  cheap,  fix  it  up. 
and  sell  it  dear." 

The  Colonel  stopped  for  breath.  His 
listener,  after  smoking  for  a  time,  began  to 
utter  scant  phrases: 

"May  be  true,  but  stock's  scattered — small 
holdings — estates — widows  —  orphans— lit  tic 
jags — Williams's  estate's  got  500  sliares — I'm 
next  biggest  stockholder — pays  5  per  cent. — 
satisfies  most  of  us— hard  to  shake  out." 

"But  it's  my  busmess  to  shake  it  out,*' 
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vaged  the  Cblonel.  A  flush  spread  over  his 
countenance,  his  eyes  drew  closer  together, 
his  face  became  hawklike,  and  his  chin  struck 
aggressively  forward  while  its  double  retired 
withtn  his  collar.  Simpson  drew  his  mottth 
into  a  lipless  slit. 

"I  must  decline  to  be  mixed  up  in  any 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  property.  I  am  a 
director  of  thie  company  and  much  of  the 
Stock  is  held  by  my  friends." 

'"Mixed  up!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel  in  a 
shocked  tone.  '  I  should  say  not.  I  want 
yon  not  to  be  mixed  up.  Wluit  will  you  take 
for  your  stock?" 

"My  price  is  150,"  was  the  reply 

•'Well,"  said  the  Colonel  emphatically,  "I 
can  make  it  pay  you  big  money  to  sell  it  at 
twenty." 

For  the  first  time  there  was  a  glimmer  of 
interest  in  Simpson's  eye. 
"Can't  be  done,"  he  said  ungraciously. 
"Done!    Easiest  thing  in  the  world,"  said 

the  Colonel,  putting  on  his  oratorical  manner. 
"If  the  papers  are  supplied  with  tacts  they 
will  make  them  public.  Do  you  know  what 
the  papers  are  going  to  say?"  Then  and 
there  1^  delivered  an  oration  on  the  scandal- 
ous character  of  the  trolley  and  lighting 
management,  and  announced  his  dctermina- 
tkm  to  bring  people  to  the  place  who  would 
•ecnie  a  franchise  and  give  a  competing 
sm'ice  that  would  make  the  old  company 
gasp.  The  new  corporation  would  parallel 
evm'  good  route  and  furnish  electric  light 
for  next  to  nothing. 

"I  can  get  the  franchise  I  want  in  a  month," 
be  blustered.  "Boss  Morgan  and  I  under- 
stand each  other.  But  I  need  your  help  to 
capture  that  mismanaged  property.  I  want 
Jon  to  lead  the  fight  against  me  and  my 
project.  Pour  in  hot  shot,  the  hotter  the 
better.  Rally  your  stockholders  and  defend 
tbeir  interests,  and.  when  you  are  licked,  sell 
out  in  disgust.  I'll  find  the  man  to  buy. 
The  others  will  follow  you  lamb  fashion,  and 
we  can  take  in  most  of  the  stock  cheap — dirt 
Cheap." 

Simpson  still  smoked  thoughtfully;  then, 

"Go  on,"  ho  saif! 

The  Colonel  proceeded.  "When  the  stock  is 
o«n»  1*11  modernize  the  old  road  and  the  earn- 
ngswiU  jump  up.  I'll  get  a  competing  charter 

and  we'll  build  non-competing  extensions  that 
Will  complete  the  old  system.  Then  we'll 
coQsohdate,  and  on  the  boom  we  can  sell  a 


bond  issue  big  enough  to  give  us  a  lot  of  cash 
and  all  the  stock  as  velvet.  The  reorganized 
concern  ought  to  earn  enough  to  make  that 
stodc  worth  par." 

"It  will  take  a  lot  of  money  to  put  it 
through,"  said  the  banker,  briefly. 

"Chipman  is  my  backer,"  said  Arden. 
*  Itll  be  my  pb  to  get  the  new  franchise  and 
break  down  the  old  company.  It'll  be  3rour 
job  to  help  us  ^^et  the  old  stock  cheap,  and 
Chipman  will  put  up  the  money  till  wo  can 
sell  our  bonds.  Then  we'll  divide,  one-third 
to  Chipman,  one-third  to  you,  one-third  to 
me." 

Before  the  close  of  the  week  the  president 
of  the  Williamsville  National  Bank  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Chicago.  It  ha})j)ened  that 
Colonel  Arden  was  there  at  the  same  time. 
Curiously  enough  they  met  in  Chipman 's 
office.  Certain  eminent  corporation  lawyers 
were  busy  for  several  days  drawing  up  agree- 
ments. When  these  were  signed,  the  two  men 
returned  to  Williamsville  by  different  trains. 

IV 

Forthwith  Secretary  Archibald  Jennings 

got  very  busy.  He  had  confidential  talks 
with  reporters  and  interviews  with  editors, 
in  which  he  called  to  their  attention  the 
advisability  of  doing  something  about  the 
outrageously  l  ad  management  of  the  Electric 
Company.  lie  suj)plie(i  them  with  astonish- 
ing facts  and  hgures,  and  convinced  them 
that  there  was  both  reputation  and  circula- 
tion in  taking  up  the  matter. 

With  a  singular  unanimity  all  the  papers 
began  the  attack  at  the  same  time.  The 
news  columns  were  filled  with  disgraceful 
examples,  while  in  the  editorial  pages  these 
were  used  as  texts  for  condemnatory  sermons 
and  denunciations  of  the  ill-treatment  of  a 
long-suftenng  public.  The  management  was 
savagely  criticised  for  the  low  wages  paid  to 
the  company's  employees  and  thi  long  hours 
of  service  exaotod.  An  opportune  accident 
was  made  the  most  of.  The  half-dozen  news- 
papers yapped  in  chorus  like  a  pack  of  terriers, 
and  speedily  stirred  the  public  to  action.  As  a 
result  a  mass  meeting  was  called  and  the  big 
hall  selected  was  crowded  with  proteiiting 
citizens. 

After  much  urgii^  Colonel  Arden  made  a 

rousing  speech,  packed  with  sarcasm,  ridicule 

and  denunciation.  It  carried  the  audience  off 
its  feet.    When  he  rcgietftUly  announced 
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that,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  subject  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  to  the  disadvantages  they 
would  suffer  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
their  work,  he  would  probably  be  forced  by 
his  associates  to  locate  the  projected  steel 
plant  elsewhere,  howls  of  execration  arose. 
Fiery  resolutions  were  passed  with  a  roar. 
These  not  only  condemned  the  Electnc  Com* 
pany,  but  demanded  that  the  Mayor  should 
bring  proceedini^s  to  abrogate  its  charter. 

Directors  and  stockholders  had  an  unhappy 
time  trying  to  explain  and  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  Simpson  made  no  apologies.  In- 
stead of  defendinji;  himself,  he  attacked.  He 
abused  the  Colonel  so  violently  that  fear  was 
felt  lest  Arden's  Kentucky  blood  might  drive 
him  to  seek  vindication  at  the  pistol's  point. 
The  banker  vigorously  asserted  the  rights  of 
the  corporation.  He  proclaimed  the  damage 
to  innocent  investors  from  this  attempt  to 
destroy  the  value  of  their  property.  The 
worried  stockholders  were  grateful  for  his 
leadership  and  ranged  themselves  behind  him. 
He  became  the  champion  of  "property  rights" 
against  "sodatistic  spoliation." 

At  that  psycholo^'u  a1  moment  Colonel 
Arden  announced  through  the  newspapers 
that  he  had  induced  the  Honorable  Jabez 
Chipman,  the  well-known  street-railway  mag- 
nate of  Chicago,  to  consider  the  building  of  an 
electric  road  and  lighting  plant.  If  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  take  hold  of  the  situation 
the  town  would  find  itself  the  possessor  of 
undreamed-of  facilities  at  absurdly  reason- 
able prices.   The  papers  profusely  thanked 

the  Colonel. 

Chipman  came  down  to  WiUiamsville  and 
held  an  informal  reception  at  Colonel  Arden's 

rooms.  The  ne.xt  morning  the  papers  jubi- 
lantly annotinrod  that,  as  a  result  of  the  visit 
of  the  Honorable  Jal)ez  Chipman,  Colonel 
Arden  was  prepared  to  go  ahead  as  soon  as  a 
satisfactory  franchise  should  be  granted. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  the 
chamber  was. crowded  with  citizens.  Sefton. 
the  "reform"  member,  rose  and  introduced  a 
charter  which,  he  stated,  was  satisfactory  to 
Colonel  Arden.  It  ought  to  have  been,  for 
he  had  drawn  it  himself.  Its  sponsor  ex- 
plained that  It  was  practically  a  duplicate  of 
that  long  before  granted  to  the  old  company. 
The  rights,  privileges  and  duties  were  per- 
petual, and  ajiplied  to  many  streets  sorelv  in 
need  of  traction  faciHties — in  fact,  to  all 
important  avenues  not  already  suricndered  to 


the  old  corporation.  Sefton  went  on  to  say 
that  Colonel  Arden  had  agreed  to  furnish  on 
a  ten-year  contract  100  arc  lights  for  $75  each, 
or  $S5  a  year  less  than  the  sum  exacted  by 
the  old  corporation.  There  was  a  clapping 
of  hands  as  the  Councilman  made  this  point. 
Arden  had  not  mentioned  to  liim  that  each 
of  these  lights  would  cost  the  company  less 
than  $40  a  year. 

Simpson  filed  a  protest  which  received  so 
little  consideration  that  he  withdrew  in  a  bufi. 

Within  a  week,  impelled  by  "the  Imperious 
Voice  of  an  Aroused  People,"  the  Council  had 
granted  the  franchise  with  but  one  amend- 
ment, which  provided  that  any  comjiany 
operating  under  the  charter  should  not  con- 
solidate with  the  hated  old  corporation.  The 
vote  was  unanimous.  The  Mayor  affixed  his 
signature  at  once.  The  morning  papers  were 
able  to  announce  in  big  headlines: 

MONOPOLY  DOWNED 

THB  PBOPLB  WIN 

They  expressed  the  obligations  of  the  com- 
munity to  Colonel  Arden,  who  had  informed 

them  that  he  was  already  organizing  the 
Metrojjolis  Electric  Company  to  operate 
under  the  new  charter,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  all  of  which  had  been  subscribed. 

Soon  after  this  certain  hard-working  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  able  to  add  to  their 
savings-bank  deposits  several  times  the 
amount  of  their  yearly  wages,  and  Boss  Mor- 
gan opened  a  substantial  bank  account — ^in 
Chicago. 

Still  the  stubborn  Simpson  kept  up  the 
fight.   He  urged  the  uneasy  stockholders  of 

the  old  company  not  to  part  with  their  hold- 
ings, an  l.  heartened  by  his  confident  aggres- 
siveness, most  of  them  followed  his  advice. 
And  then  came  the  thimderclap.  It  was 
announced  that  a  bill  had  been  quietly  slipped 
through  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the 
(lovernor  authorizing  one  road  to  run  over 
the  tracks  of  another  for  distances  of  half  a 
mile  by  paying  a  reasonable  rental.  With 
this  news  the  paper  published  a  map  showing 
the  routes  to  be  built  upon  at  once  by  the 
"Arden"  Company,  as  well  as  the  portions 
of  the  old  tracks  to  be  utilised  under  the  new 
law.  The  map  looked  Uke  the  grating  of  a 
jail  window.  Every  important  route  of  the 
old  corporation  was  to  be  paralleled  and 
some  of  Its  most  profitable  trackage  traversed 
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by  "Arden"  cars.  The  papers  printed  pic- 
taics  of  those  el^ant  vehicles  beside  snap- 
ahots  of  the  archaic  boxes  cm  wheels  then 
running.  "No  one,"  they  said,  "would  ride 
in  the  latter.'* 

Simpfioii  denounced  the  whole  thing  in  a 
newspaper  interview  as  a  conspiracy  against 
property  rights  and  an  outrage  upon  widows 
ani  or|)hans.  Then  he  threw  up  his  hands 
m  disgust,  resigned  from  the  board,  and  sold 
his  stock  to  a  Chicago  man  for  twenty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  He  showed  to  his  fellow 
directors  the  check  he  had  received  in  pay- 
ment, and  said,  confidentially,  that  he  was 
glad  he  had  found  a  fool  to  ludoad  on.  There 
was  a  rush  to  sell,  and  other  Chicago  innocents 
were  induced  to  V)uy  the  stock  eagerly  pressed 
upon  them  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Before  three  months  had  passed 
the  fanner  stockholders  of  the  company  had 
been,  in  huge  part,  divested  of  their  holdings. 

V 

Again  the  Colonel  and  Simpson  journeyed 

to  Chicago  and  met  in  Chipman's  sumjttuous 
officfs  They  seated  themselves  at  a  big  table. 

"Let's  get  to  business,"  said  Chipman. 
"Nat,  I  presume  you've  got  a  plan.  Tell  tis 
what  it  IS." 

"All  right,"  said  Arden.  "We've  picked  up 
$241,000  par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  Wil- 
hamsville  Electric  Company.  That  leaves 
oaly  19,000  of  it  in  the  hands  of  original 
stockholders — pretty  clean  sweep.  And  we 
?ot  it  cheap.  It  cost  us — let  me  see — "  and 
be  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  memorandtmi 
book— "$43,180,  and  you,  Chipman,  have  put 
op  the  money  and  have  got  the  stock  in  your 
safe  " 

Chipman  nodded. 

"Then  I've  organized  the  Metropolis  Elec- 
tric Company  and  have  sold  it  the  new  fran- 

'  hise  grantetl  to  me  by  the  Council,  taking  in 
payment  the  company's  cai)ital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  and  that  stock  is  locked  up  in  my 
safe. 

"IVe  put  in  a  *dimimy'  board  of  directors, 
including  two  prominent  citizens  of  Williams- 
vtlle,  and  the  board  has  voted  to  issue 
Isoo.ooo  of  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on 
the  franchise  and  on  the  road  when  it's  built. 
I've  explained  that  we'll  need  a  lot  of  money 
to  put  up  the  power  house,  construct  the  road, 
buy  cars  and  so  forth.  The  stockholders" — 
pointiog  a  finger  at  his  own  chest — ^"have 


ratified  the  issue.  Now  as  to  the  old  company, 
Chipman.  you  must  put  in  a  'dummy'  board — 
Simpson  can  tell  us  whom  to  pick — and  have 
them  vote  a  $500,000  bond  issue  to  be  spent 
on  reconstruction  and  improvements.  Then 
we  must  organijse  a  holding  company  under 
the  laws  of  some  Eastern  state — New  Jersey, 
likely.  That  company  must  buy  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  the  two  Williamsvillc  comj^anies 
so  as  to  control  them,  it  should  have  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,000,000.  Let's  call  it  the  Standard 
Electric  Company.  It  can  buy  the  $1 ,000,000 
worth  of  bonds  of  the  two  local  corporations 
and  pay  for  them  in  a  contract  to  construct 
the  Metropolis  power  house,  road  and  lighting 
lines,  and  to  rtViuild,  modernize  and  re-equip 
the  old  road.  We'd  better  have  it  take  the 
bonds  over  at  ninety. 

"Chipman,  you  must  sell  the  Standard 
Company  that  $941,000  worth  of  old  company 
stock  which  we  bought  below  eighteen  at  par 
• — it's  wrirth  it — anfi  I'll  sell  the  company  the 
$1,000,000  of  Metropolis  stock  for  $1,000,000 
of  their  own  stock.  Then  well  have  it  all. 

"When  this  has  been  done,"  he  went  on, 
"the  Standard  Company  will  have  $2,241,000 
of  securities  of  other  corporations  in  its 
treasury,  and  it  can  'hock*  the  whole  lot 
with  a  trust  company  as  security  for  an  issue 
of  $1,000,000  of  its  own  bonds — 5  per  centS. 
Can  you  sell  those  bonds,  Chipman?" 

"Yes,  if  the  earnings  show  up,"  replied  the 
street-railway  man. 

"I'll  come  to  the  earnings  by  and  by," 
continued  the  Colonel.  "Suppose  those  bonds 
only  bring  ninety— they  ought  to  fetch  ninety- 
five — we'll  have  $900,000  in  cash.  It'll  cost 
$341,000  for  the  stock  Chipman  sdls  'em! 
say  $g,ooo  more  for  organization  expenses; 
that  aggregates  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The 
Standard  Electric  Company  can  sublet  its 
contracts,  under  which  it  agrees  to  do  the 
construction  work  of  both  local  romy)anirs, 
for  $600,000  to  a  ffllow  I  know,  and  have 
$50,000  left  in  the  treasury  to  pay  a  year's 
interest  on  their  own  bonds. 

"Ill  fix  it  with  the  sub  <  ontractor  tn  rebate 
me  $100,000  on  th(>  job.  With  the  $500,000 
he  keeps,"  he  went  on,  "he  can  build  a  big 
power  bouse,  finish  the  'Metropolis'  line, 
reconstruct  and  equip  the  old  road  and  buy 
a  park  out  at  Elk  Lake.  It'll  take  a  year  to 
do  it  all,  V)Ut  when  it's  dr>ne  we'll  be  earninj^ 
at  the  rate  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  milhoa 
annually." 
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Simpson  had  jammed  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  hunched  himself  down  into  his 
chair  till  his  chin  nearly  touched  the  table. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  evilly  on  the  speaker  as 
he  follo\vc<l  every  word.  Distrust,  suspicion 
and  bewilderment  were  written  plainly  upon 
his  face.   The  Colonel  talked  on: 

"We  can  operate  the  properties  for  50  per 
cent.,  and  after  deducting  the  $50,000  a  year 
bond  interest  we'll  have  earnings  of  $75,000  a 
year  beloi^ing  to  the  Standaid  stockholders 
— that's  enough  to  pay  7^  per  cent,  dividends. 
The  town  is  making'  a  Tng  growth,  and  earn- 
ings will  grow  with  it.  In  three  years  it'll 
be  a  10  per  cent,  stock." 

"What  are  we  goins^  to  make  out  of  the 
whole  V)usiness?"  asked  Simpson,  stillcnly. 

"-'Vfter  making  Chipman  good  for  his  ad- 
vances we'll  have  $190,000  profit  on  the  Wil- 
liamsville  stock.  We'll  get  another  $100,000 
out  of  the  construction  contract.  It  will 
cost  for  expenses  and  lubrication  say  $65,000; 
that'll  leave  us  $75,000  apiece  in  cash.  But 
the  big  thing  is  the  $1,000,000  Standard  stock. 
It's  sure  to  be  worth  par  in  two  years.  We 
can  cut  our  melon  in  a  year." 

"Nut  bad,  Nat,"  said  Chipman.  "Any- 
thing else  you  want  to  know,  Simpson?"  he 
add«l,  turning  to  the  banker. 

"Where's  the  money  to  come  from  tO  carry 
through  the  scheme?"  he  asked. 

Arden  pointed  a  finger  at  Chipman. 

"Nat,"  said  the  magnate,  **you*ve  drawn 
on  me  so  far  for  between  $50,000  and  $60,000 
for  expenses  and  lubrication.  With  what  I've 
paid  for  stock,  I'm  out  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand.  I'll  keep  the  mitUon  of  bonds  of 
the  holding  company  in  my  safe  deposit 
vaults,  and  sell  them  as  we  need  money.  If 
they  don't  go  I'll  lend  you  on  them  till  they 
do.  Now  I  guess  we  understand  one  another. 
Are  you  hungry?  Let's  get  a  bite  to  eat." 

Chipman  entertained  them  with  a  luxurious 
lunch,  after  which  the  lawyers  received  their 
instructions  to  organize  the  holding  company. 
Colonel  Arden  went  back  to  Williamsville  by 
the  night  train.   So  did  Simpson. 

VI 

In  a  marvelously  short  time  the  energetic 

promoter  had  found  engineers  and  contractors 
to  his  liking.  The  streets  were  torn  up  in 
many  places.  Carloads  of  rails,  poles  and 
ties  filled  the  railway  sidings.  A  big  power 
house  began  to  rise  near  the  mouth  of  a  coal 


shaft.  The  press  of  Williamsville  learned 
through  Archie  that  not  only  had  the  $x,ooo,- 
000  of  stock  of  the  new  company  been  sub- 
scribed but  that  Eastern  interests  had  boti^'ht 
up  $500,000  of  the  Ixinds  of  the  concern. 
Archie  also  distributed  among  the  papers 
electrotypes  of  the  power  house  in  course  of 
construction.  It  showed  an  •imposing  struc- 
ture. Once  more  the  papers  voiced  the 
opinion  that  the  people  owed  much  to  Colonel 
Arden,  who  was  so  loyally  carr}'ing  out  his 
pledges. 

The  old  corporation,  spurred  on  by  the 
threatened  competition,  set  to  work  to 
modernize  its  properties.  It  relaid  its  track 
with  heavy  rails  and  bought  new  cars  and 
extended  its  lighting  lines.  The  directors 
found  it  necessary  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
$500,000  in  bonds.  They  were  readily  sold 
to  the  Standard  Electric  Company,  a  power- 
ful Eastern  concern  which  had  contracted  to 
carry  out  the  extensive  plans  of  the  local 
corporation. 

Within  a  year  the  trolley  service  and  light- 
ing  of  Williunsville  had  been  transformed. 
The  three  steel  chimneys  of  the  great  jxjwer 
house  were  vomiting  black  smoke.  The  two 
companies  had  made  peace  and  drew  their 
power  from  that  common  source.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  elegant  cars  hummed  and 
buzzed  through  the  streets.  Nightly,  along 
the  main  thoroughfares  arc  lights  glared. 
The  business  establishments  were  ablate  with 
incandescents.  The  people  were  proud  of 
what  had  been  accomplished,  and,  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Standard  £lectric 
Company  was  in  control  of  the  two  local  oor> 
porations  and  would  operate  them  in  harmony, 
no  one  objected  to  it,  or  attempted  to  invoke 
the  anti-consolidation  clause  in  the  "Arden" 
franchise.  The  Standard  Electric  Company 
announced  to  the  newspapers  that  it  was 
planning  to  unite  Williamsville  with  neigh- 
boring towns  by  intcrurban  roads  which 
would  be  feeders  to  the  trade  of  the  town  and 
greatly  benefit  the  local  trolley  lines.  In 
order  to  complete  the  improvements  con- 
templated, this  company  had  made  an  issue 
of  bonds,  secured  by  the  deposit  of  practically 
all  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  two  k>cal  com- 
panies. These  securities  were  bottomed  on 
the  prosperity  of  Williamsville;  there  could 
be  no  better  investment  for  its  citizens;  a 
prospectus  wotdd  be  fotmd  in  the  advertising 
columns.  The  Williamsville  National  Bank 
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had  secured  a  part  of  this  issue  and  was  offer- 
ing the  bonds  at  par  and  interest.  Thus  the 
newspapers,  duly  coached  and  rewarded, 
made  clear  the  situation. 

I^ng  before  this  Simpson  had  ceased  to 
oppose  the  inevitable.  He  and  the  Colonel 
were  once  more  on  speaking  ternis.  The 
banker  said  good  things  of  those  bonds,  and 
many  of  the  people  who  had  sold  their  stock 
in  the  old  company  below  twenty  cents  on 
the  dollar  bought  them  at  par.  Thus  they 
secured  one-fifth  of  their  former  income. 
The  remaining  four-fifths  found  its  way  into 
other  pockets. 

VII 

One  day  Arden  said  to  Simpson,  as  he 

sauTitered  into  the  bank: 

"Our  melon's  ripe,  let's  cut  it.  I'll  telephone 
to  Chipman  that  we'll  go  up  to-morrow  night 
and gettogetherat  hisoifice  the  next  morning." 

For  the  last  time  the  three  met  in  Chipman's 
office.  Arden  produced  his  accounts  and 
explained  that  the  expenses  had  somewhat 
exceeded  the  original  estimates.  Lubrication 
had  cost  more  than  he  had  calculated,  and  he 
must  ask  for  $76,000.  Most  of  this  had  been 
advanced  by  Chipman.  the  rest  by  himself. 
He  must  ask,  in  addition,  for  an  allowance 
of  $10,000,  two  year's  salary  for  his  secretary, 
Jennings.  He  had  been  very  active  and 
efficient.  It  was  further  agreed  that  they 
should  allow  the  young  man  $50,000  of  the 
Standard  Electric  Company's  stock. 

"Chipman,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "after 
paying  my  bills  for  expenses  you'll  have 
$104,000  to  our  credit  in  the  WiUiamsvillc 
Stock  deal,  and  I've  sent  you  $100,000  that  I 
got  out  of  the  contract.  That  makes  $204,000. 
Suppose  you  have  those  figures  verified  and 
then  draw  three  checks  of  $68,000  each. 
That  will  settle  up  the  cash.  I've  had  the 
1 1, 000. 000  of  Standard  stock  put  into  hun- 
dred-share certificates.  I  am  entitled  to 
3,166  shares;  so  are  each  of  you.  That  leaves 
in  my  hands  the  500  shares  for  Jennings  and 
twenty  to  qualify  dummy  directors."  By  night 
everything  had  been  settled  and  mutual 
releases  signed. 

When  Archie  Jennings  and  the  Colonel 
net  next  momii^r  the  latter  gave  him  a  big 
hug.  "Archie,"  he  said,  "the  job  is  finished. 
You've  done  miglitv  good  work  and  I  want 
to  show  you  that  1  appreciate  it.  You've 
been  like  a  loii  to  me'Mid  I  intend  to  do  what's 


right.  Chipman  and  Simpson  insist  that  I 
must  take  care  of  you,  and  I'm  more  than 
willing.  I  haven't  skimped  you  on  expense 
money.  Do  you  feel  that  $35,000  in  cash 
will  satisfy  you?" 

"It's  more  than  generous,"  replied  Archie, 
aglow  with  impulsive  enthusiasm;  and  he 
wrui^  the  hand  of  his  benefactor,  who  looked 
at  him  affectionately. 

"My  boy,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  have  found 
out  that  the  city  of  AUerton  is  cursed  with  a 
hayseed  electric  plant.  It  is  my  duty  to 
institute  drastic  reforms  in  that  place,  and  I 
want  your  help.  If  we  can  bring  it  off,  I'll 
make  it  $50,000  for  you  this  time." 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  Colonel  with 
shining  eyes.  "I'd  like  to  work  with  you 
always,"  he  said. 

"By  the  by,  Archie,  do  you  happen  to 
know  if  the  people  of  this  town  are  anxious 
to  recognise  my  services  by  a  dinner  or 
something?" 

"They  arc,"  said  Archie  with  conviction. 

It  was  a  great  occasion.  Scfton,  the  re- 
former, presided  and  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
Colonel  Arden.  The  Colonel's  eyes  were 
moist  with  emotion  as  the  best  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  leading  clergymen,  filed  by  and 
shook  his  hand  in  farewell. 

VI I  r 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Arden  was  sitting  in  a 
wicker  chair  in  the  buffet  car  of  the  "Limited." 
The  train  had  just  left  the  station  at  Williams- 

ville  and,  looking  back\v;irrl,  he  caught  sight 
of  smoke  plumes  drifting  to  the  cast  from 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  steel  chimneys  of  the 
power  hovat.  The  sun  had  set,  and  already 
electric  constellations  glittered  in  the  streets. 

"Well,  the  town  got  what  it  wanted  and  I 
got  what  I  wanted,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
called  to  mind  the  incidents  of  two  strenuous  • 
years.  "It  was  a  good  job,  and  v,  11  lone. 
Let  me  see,  I  got  $68,000  in  cash,  and  I  man- 
aged to  economize  in  expenses  and  do  the 
work  for  $14,000  less  than  I  was  paid.  That 
was  an  inspiration  about  Archie.  It  cashed 
up  $60,000  when  the  stock  was  sold.  He's 
more  than  pleased  with  his  $25,000.  It 
wouldn't  have  done  to  spoil  him.  I  certainly 
did  well  with  my  stock.  Filled  everybody 
up  before  Chipman  or  Simpson  found  out  I 
was  selling.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  dollars  1  Whew!"  And  he  threw 
away  a  half-emoked  dgar  and  lit  a  fresh  one. 
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EXPERIENCE  as  a  business  systema- 
tizer  has  convinced  me  that  it  is 
not  wise  policy  for  the  executive 
head  of  a  business  or  of  a  department  to  do 
much,  if  any,  detail  work.  He  may  think 
that  no  one  else  can  do  the  work  as  well  as 
he,  but  his  training  in  lower  positions  should 
enable  him  to  judge  whether  his  subordinates 
are  doing  the  right  amount  of  labor,  and 
their  reports  should  show  to  his  trained 
mind  whether  it  has  been  properly  performed. 
It  is  a  good  rule  for  him  to  follow,  then,  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  those  under  him. 
and  to  sec  that  they  collate  details  in  their 
reports  so  concisely  and  correctly  that  they 
can  easily  be  digested  when  they  reach  him. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  advisable  to  instruct, 
and  work  with,  subordinates  until  they 
thoroughly  understand  their  duties.  If  you 
are  an  executive,  therefore,  require  your 
salesmen,  your  recording  force,  your  pur- 
chasing department,  laborers,  artisans,  helpers 
of  all  kinds,  and  foremen  to  report  to  heads 
of  departments,  and  require  these  in  turn 
to  condense  the  reports  into  intelligible 
statements  for  you,  and  you  are  on  the  road 
to  executive  success. 

Encourage  employees  to  make  your  success 
their  success.  Good  suggestions  are  often 
made  by  even  the  most  lowly  employees. 
Give  them  recognition.  I  have  known  sub- 
ordinates, mere  contented  plodders,  to  say 
of  a  bit  of  detail  work:  "I  should  have  that 
changed  if  I  had  authority,  but  I  don't 
suppose  the  management  would  appreciate 
the  suggestion  if  I  were  to  make  it."  Have 
all  such  suggestions  reported  with  proper 
credit.  A  word  of  commendation  is  usually 
sufficient  reward,  and  frequently  brings  other 


suggestions.  Prizes  may  be  offered.  On 
the  other  hand,  be  careful  about  driving 
your  men.  I  have  found  that  the  executive 
who  drives  'solely  by  force,  determination, 
temper  and  a  desire  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  at  the  lowest  cost,  is  not  the 
most  successful  manager.  He  may  succeed 
to  a  degree,  but  he  would  succeed  better  with 
a  more  considerate,  conciliator\'  policy.  Drive 
all  you  want  to,  but  be  sure  to  drive  with 
judgment. 

1  once  took  charge  of  a  large  establishment 
where  the  custom  was  to  call  out  requests 
and  orders  in  loud  tones,  explosively  audible 
throughout  a  whole  department.  No  matter 
what  the  force  was  doing  everybody  stopped 
work  and  looked  up,  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
voice,  in  doubt  whether  he  were  being  called 
by  someone.  This  broke  the  chain  of  each 
individual's  thought  and  work,  and  a  new 
start  had  to  be  made  every  time.  The 
custom  was  discontinued.  The  quiet  talk 
and  quiet  instructions  which  took  the  place 
of  the  former  noise  disturbed  no  one.  Notes 
and  memoranda  came  to  be  used  more  and 
more,  with  a  touch  of  authority  in  the  initials 
appended  to  each.  Order  took  the  place 
of  chaos. 

Many  superintendents,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, foremen  and  other  workers  in  authority 
have  a  habit  of  making  subordmates  who 
step  up  to  them  on  business  wait  for  recogni- 
tion. The  delays  thus  occasioned  may  cause 
an  appreciable  increase  in  the  cost  of  handling 
product.  A  good  executive  will  see  that 
subordinates  are  recognized  immediately. 
It  is  better  for  a  superior  to  delay  his  work 
than  to  make  his  subordinates  delay  theirs. 
The  habit  of  delaying  recognition  spreads 
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trom  one  employee  to  another,  and  its 
general  influrnrc  is  harmful.  Immediate 
recognition  produces  a  gpod  moral  effect. 
A  man  in  a  responsible  position  who  cannot 
impress  his  authority  upon  subordinates 
except  by  irritating  actions  had  better  be 
discharj^ed.  Employees  are  more  impressed 
with  a  quiet,  dignified,  hrm  and  attentive 
soperior  than  by  one  who  seeks  to  exploit  a 
pretentious  dignity.  I  have  noticed,  too, 
in  many  business  establishments  heads  of 
departments  constantly  mquirmg  about  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  subordinates,  looking 
over  their  shoulders  and  doing  other  ex- 
asperating things  in  their  presence.  Such 
a  head  does  not  understand  the  iirst  principles 
of  successful  management — ^namely,  ability 
to  measure  the  rate  of  progress  by  the  result 
of  the  day's  work  or  the  attitude  of  the 
workers  during  business  hours.  By  con- 
stantly visiting  his  subordinates  he  takes 
time  from  their  working  moments,  and  thus 
both  irritates  them  and  increases  the  cost  of 
product  or  sales. 

Above  all  other  things,  however,  bring 
isto  r^ular  conference  heads  of  depart- 
nents,  officers  and  factory  or  ofl&ce  com- 
mittees and  secure  their  ideas,  You  will 
thus  have  the  benefit  of  the  points  of  view 
of  the  men  intimately  in  tondi  with  the 
work  you  are  superintending.  Even  their 
inquiries  and  objections  may  be  of  value. 
(Jnce  in  examining  a  large  factory  I  was 
observing  the  work  of  a  department  head 
who  had  been  with  the  company  many  years. 
The  president  of  the  company  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  him.  I  said  that  he  was 
resolute  and  determined,  but  seemed  to 
lack  friends  in  the  office  and  among  the  other 
heads  of  departments.    He  tmiled  and  said: 

"You  have  judged  him  correctly.  The 
secretary  of  the  company  and  I  are  the  only 
ones  here  for  whom  he  has  any  respect,  and 
we  have  it  only  because  we  have  given  him 
to  understand  that  we  are  in  command. 
Yet  he  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  men. 
He  questions  everything  we  direct,  but  when 
be  gets  our  idea  nothing  will  diange  him, 
and  he  carries  it  to  completion." 

When  I  had  finished  my  Lxainination,  and 
had  prepared  a  system,  I  called  together  all 
the  heads  of  departments,  submitted  to  each 
one  the  scheme  for  his  department,  and 
expL'iinM  how  the  system  would  work.  The 
"'^inati'  man  asked  95  per  cent,  ot  all  the 


questions.  The  others  seemed  to  take  all 

suggestions  and  directions  for  granted.  The 
obstinate  one  came  at  me  with  all  sorts  of 
hypothetical  questions,  and  questions  about 
the  practical  application  of  parts  of  the 
system.  The  points  he  brought  up  would 
have  come  up  some  time  in  the  natural 
course  of  business  operation,  and,  as  this 
man  was  aware,  they  could  be  cleared  up 
better  while  I  was  on  the  spot  than  after  I 
had  gone.  The  man  by  his  questions  proved 
himself  a  valuable  employee,  as  the  president 
had  dedared  him  to  be.  Employees,  then, 
should  be  encouraged  to  object  and  inquire, 
within  reason,  as  doubtful  matters  develop 
in  every  business  day. 

Another  point  in  the  management  of 
subordinate  heads  of  departments  is  to 
provide  everyone  with  an  understudy.  In 
a  manufactory  which  I  once  examined  this 
policy  was  decided  upon  after  years  of  the 
experience  of  losing  good  men  from  important 
positions  and  wasting  time  and  efficiency  in 
securing  others  to  fill  the  vacancies  It 
worked  well  except  in  two  departments,  the 
heads  of  which  declined  to  accept  under- 
studies. Argument  to  persuade  them  failed. 
Finally  the  two  men  who  were  holding  out 
were  told  that  their  services  would  not  be 
required  after  a  certain  date  if  they  con- 
tinued th^ir  obstinacy.  This  settled  it. 
There  is  now  an  understudy  for  ever\'  im- 
portant position,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  attempt  at  least  to  fill  it.  In  a  large 
mercantile  establishment  with  which  I  am 
familiar  there  is  one  understudy  and  in 
some  cases  there  are  two— for  ever}'  executive 
position  in  every  branch  of  the  busmess. 
This  policy  has  a  tendency  to  bold  depart- 
ment heads  in  check  and  to  make  them  use 
their  best  efforts. 

Sometimes,  too,  an  employee  will  handle 
some  part  of  a  business  in  such  a  way  that 
he  alone  has  the  key  to  it.  This  should  never 
be  permitted.  Whatever  is  done  by  any 
employee  should  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
business,  and  all  entries  or  records  or  methods 
used  by  any  employee  should  be  so  plain  that 
they  can  readily  be  understood  by  others. 

Finally,  the  moral  effect  of  f'jrni.i!  reports, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  accounting  value, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  I  was  once  called 
in  to  systematize  a  large  manufacturing 
plant,  conducted  by  a  close  corporation  made 
up   of  successful  business  men — bankers, 
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lawyers,  retired  capitalists  and  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  Agencies  had  been  estab- 
lished in  thirty  important  cities.  The  agents 
were  the  stumbling  bloeks  of  the  business. 
The  sales  of  the  finished  product,  made 
under  strong  competition,  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing. But  the  returns  received  did  not 
pay  more  than  15  per  cent.  <d  tin  monthly 
expenses.  Indeed,  the  stockholders  had  al- 
ready advanced  money  amounting  to  200 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  to  keep  the 
business  going.  Eadi  agent  was  working 
under  contract,  conducting  the  business  as 
he  pleased  in  his  own  city,  and  reporting  to 
the  main  ofhce  as  he  thought  best — every 
week,  every  two  weeks  or  every  six  weeks. 
There  was  therefore  always  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  situation  at  any  time. 

Taking  hold  of  the  business,  I  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  all  the  agents,  setting  forth 
rules  that  were  to  go  into  effect  immediatdy. 
They  were  to  send  in  weekly  reports  of 
receipts  of  goods,  sales,  collections,  indebted- 
ness incurred,  expenses  paid,  budgets  of 
future  expense,  prospects  for  future  business 
and  the  condition  of  accounts  and  of  Stock. 
These  items  wete  to  be  reported  on  printed 


forms.  Objections  came  in  rapidly.  Many 
agents  declared  that  the  business  of  their 
city  demanded  other  methods.  These  com- 
plaints  were  diplomatically  ignored  by  judi- 
cious correspondence,  and  in  less  than  sixty 
days  we  had  a  harmonious  working  force  that 
was  bringing  immediate  results.  The  original 
contracts  with  the  agents  were  invalidated 
by  their  acceptance  of  the  new  instructions 
Following  these,  they  doubled  their  collections 
in  the  first  month  and  lowered  their  ex- 
penses. In  a  year  the  collections  had  been 
increased  more  than  i.ioo  per  cent. 

Ruled  forms  to  show  sales,  ajjents'  collec- 
tions and  settlements  were  forwcirdcd  to  each 
agent  in  duplicate.  The  i^ent  was  required 
to  fill  in  these  forms,  forward  one  on  a  certain 
date  and  keep  the  duplicate  Then  if  any 
agent  failed  to  get  his  report  in  on  time, 
another  form,  designed  to  require  the  mini- 
mum of  writing  in  the  office,  was  sent  to  him 
requesting  the  statement — and  it  usually 
brought  it.  Similar  forms  and  a  similar 
"follow-up"  blank  were  prepared  to  cover 
the  other  details.  The  moral  effect  of  these 
forms  was  excellent,  and  a  similar  use  of 
forms  will  produce  this  effect  in  any  business. 
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NAPOLEON  was  the  first  user  of  the 
modern  commercial  "map -and -tack" 
system  of  laying  out  the  routes  of 
salesmen  and  of  keeping  record  of  the  demand 
and  supply  in  selling  territories.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  largest  American  business  houses 
are  organized  in  military  fashion,  and  many 
of  theur  devices  are  adaptations  of  military 
devices. 

It  was  part  of  the  duties  of  Na}X)leon's  staff 
to  keep  in  readiness  at  headquarters  an  accu- 
rate map  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  cam- 
:  ill']!  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  table.  Red- 
headed pins  representee!  the  locations  of  the 
French  forces.  Black-headed  pins  represented 
the  enemy.  Slips  of  paper  attached  to  these 
markings  bore  the  names  of  commanders  and 
the  numbers  of  their  troops.  A  pair  of  com- 
passes, set  to  represent  a  day's  march,  was  run 
over  the  map  in  the  determination  of  the  cam- 
paignplanB.  On  such  charts  the  sokliers  of  the 


Empire  won  their  victories  long  before  the 
actual  conflicts  took  place. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  the  modem  sales 
manager  plans  his  sales  campaign,  watches  the 
moves  of  the  "enemy"  and  shifts  his  forces  to 
meet  them. 

Daily,  weekly  and  monthly  reports  of  the 
location  of  his  men,  of  their  expenses,  of  the 
orders  received,  of  their  "missionary"  calls, 
and  of  their  victories  and  defeats  in  their  con- 
flicts with  their  rivals,  are  sent  regularly  to  the 
home  office,  which  is  thus  brought  into  the 
same  relation  to  the  sales  Ictfoe  as  the  head- 
quarters is  to  the  army. 

A  prospective  purchaser  of  a  typewriter 
recently  sent  an  inqviiry  from  his  home  town 
in  Indiana  to  the  main  office  of  a  company  in 
Chicago.  In  less  than  twelve  hours  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  conifianv  called  personally 
on  the  inquirer.  Such  promptness  means 
ofgaaisation.  I  called  on  the  sales  manager 
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for  an  explanation.  The  sales  manager  turned 
to  a  case  near  his  desk  and  piaUed  open  a  wide, 
shallow  drawer,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
map  of  Indiana.  Over  the  map  were  inserted 
hundreds  of  tacks  with  multi-colored  heads. 
Connecking  some  of  these  tacks  were  strings, 
also  of  many  colors. 

"That  inquiry'  came  from  this  point,  over 
here."  said  the  manager,  indicating  the  town 
on  the  map.  "These  yellow  tacks  represent 
users  of  our  machines  in  that  neighborhood — 
their  names  I  have  over  there  in  that  card 
fUe.  These  plaid  designs  represent  inquiries 
received  ever>'  month.  This  green  tack  repre- 
sents the  salesman.  As  soon  as  that  inqitiry 
came  in  I  telq;raphed  that  salesman  to  caU. 
The  message  cost  twenty-five  cents,  and  the 
resulting  call  will  probably  bring  our  sales- 
man to  the  inquirer  ahead  of  our  rivals. 
A  personal  talk  is  worth  a  hundred  letters, 
r-spt  rially  if  it  is  had  ahead  of  one's 
competitors." 

A  glance  at  this  map  showed  the  conditpn 
of  the  market  in  Indiana  as  exactly  as  a  care« 
ful  system  of  reports  can  make  it  exact.  It 
showed  the  number  of  users  of  the  company's 
typewriters;  the  number  of  users  of  the 
** enemy's"  make,  represented  by  black  tacks; 
numberof  visits  of  the  company's  special  repre- 
sentative, as  shown  ])v  dots  on  a  white  head; 
and  the  dates  of  inquiries.  In  brief,  that  map 
showed  the  activity  of  the  agent  to  whom  that 
territory  was  assigned,  and  what  results  his 
activity  was  producing. 

Turning  to  a  map  of  New  Hampshire  the 
manager,  after  a  hasty  glance,  summarized 
the  sales  conditiotts  as  follows: 

"From  this  town,  for  instance,  we  have  re- 
ceived this  year  seven  inquiries  from  our  ad- 
vertising. The  mediums  from  which  these 
inquiries  came  are  recorded  by  the  advertising 
department,  which  kcepa  tab  on  every  dollar 
spent  and  every  dollar  received  through  the 
various  publications  by  means  of  the  keyed 
address.  Four  of  these  inquiries  have  resulted 
in  sales  through  our  local  representative.  One 
inquiry  in  FeVmiary  and  two  in  June  have  not 
yet  been  turned  into  sales.  Our  special  repre- 
sentative called  at  that  town  twice — and  a 
reference  to  my  records  shows  that  these  four 
sales  occurred  about  that  time.  This  indi- 
cates that  our  local  dealer  is  either  inactive  or 
unable  to  make  sales  himself." 

The  whole  country  is  charted  thus.  The 
pins  and  strings  are  changed  by  a  clerk  each 


day  after  the  morning's  reports,  inquiries  and 
sales  are  recorded. 

The  manager  in  going  over  the  maps  notices 
that  from  one  locality  where  the  company  has 
a  representative  no  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  order  sheet  shows  that  several 
sales  have  been  made  here.  The  natural  in- 
ference is  that  the  representative  is  "  working 
his  district"  closely;  that  he  is  absorbing  the 
inquiries  himself  by  doing  his  own  adver- 
tishig,  and  thus  covering  his  field  so  carefully 
that  he  both  creates  and  fills  a  demand.  That 
means  good  salesmanship. 

The  "enemy,"  as  the  nearest  competitor  is 
termed,  is  watched  carefully  and  his  sales  and 
customers  are  reported.  B\-  representing 
such  customers  by  black  tacks  the  activity  of 
the  "enemy  "  is  made  apparent.  If  the  black 
tacks  increase  rapidly  the  manager  can  send 
a  force  of  "reserves" — special  salesmen — ^to 
meet  the  attack. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  salesman 
is  given  exclusive  territory.  Sometimes  the 
entire  country  is  divided  into  a  doaen  or  more 
"districts,"  in  charge  of  district  managers, 
under  whom  arc  sales  agents,  salesmen  and 
office  men.  Sometimes,  the  cotmtry  is 
divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
division,  each  with  its  Own  organization, 
whose  salesmen  cover  the  territory  at 
regular  intervals .  Routes  are  assigned  to 
these  salesmen  by  means  of  this,  map-and- 
tack  system. 

The  stopping  places  of  the  salesmen  are 
indicated  by  white-headed  tacks  bearing  the 
dates  of  their  arrivals  and  departures.  A 
string,  connecting  these  points,  shows  their 
routes.  In  this  way  letters  or  telegrams  may 
reach  them  without  delay,  and  inquiries  from 
the  territories  in  which  they  are  working  may 
be  communicated  to  them  instantly.  These  ' 
salesmen  are  usually  sent  to  the  "  high  s|  its  ' 
— the  big  business  centres — first,  from  which 
they  radiate  to  the  smaller  towns. 

A  large  manufacturer  of  automobiles  in 
Wisconsin  operates  this  system  on  an  interest- 
ing basis.  The  entire  coiintrv  is  considered 
"open"  territory  until  business  is  established 
at  certain  points  that  show  signs  of  future 
devefopment.  Like  the  prospector,  the  sales 
agent  locates  a  profitable  field  and  "  stakes  his 
claim."  This  claim  is  assigned  to  his  exclu- 
sive use,  and  is  indicated  at  the  home  oflice  by 
a  string  attached  to  pins.  Pins  of  special 
colors  represent  exclusive  agents,  assistantSi 
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sales  and  representatives  of  the  borne  office. 
Prom  each  claim  so  staked,  however,  a  spe- 
cified number  of  sales  must  be  made  or  the 

territory  is  "opened"  again.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  if  the  daily  sales  are  likely  to 
produce  the  entire  numbo*  required. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  the  sales  man- 
ager of  a  Chicago  manufacturer  follows  his 
hundred  salesmen.  This  company  has  agents 
throughout  the  country  whose  territories  are 
exclusive.  Exclusive  agents  are  indicated  by 
white  tacks  placurl  at  important  centres. 
When  wider  territories  are  to  be  indicated  a 
series  of  tacks  to  which  is  attached  a  white 
String  is  bnn^ht  into  service,  and  a  white  tack 
is  placed  in  the  residence  town  or  city.  Plaid 
tacks  represent  the  different  salesmen  con- 
nected with  the  home  office,  who  are  given 
routes  that  avoid  assigned  territories.  In- 
quiries are  indicated  by  black  tacks  and  sales 
by  purple  tacks. 

For  illustration,  we  will  assume  that  enough 
inquiries  are  received  from  a  certain  locality 
to  warrant  a  trip  of  a  salesman — and  that 
these  inquiries  come  from  an  assigned  terri- 
tory, which  is  in  char},'c  of  a  salesman  con- 
nected with  the  home  ortice.  A  reference  to 
the  map  shows  the  present  headquarters  of 
the  nearest  salesman,  whose  location  is  shown 
by  a  white  tack  and  whose  name  is  kept  in  the 
supplementary  card  file.  The  correspondence 
from  these  inquirers  is  analysed  and  divided 
into  two  groups,  one  of  which  needs  ;)ersonal 
solicitation  and  the  other  of  which  would  not 
justify  traveling  expenses  but  can  be  handled 
by  correspondence.  The  route  is  then  planned 
so  as  to  avoid  conflicts. 

The  inquirers  to  be  visited  are  then  indi- 
cated by  the  plaid  tacks  representing^'  this 
salesman,  which  replace  the  black  tacks  repre- 
senting inquirers.  As  the  start  is  made,  the 
route  is  indicated  by  a  green  string  connecting 
these  points.  As  the  first  point  is  covered, 
the  green  string  connects  the  route  ahead  with 
the  present  location  of  the  salesman,  and  a 
red  string  extends  from  the  home  office  over 
the  points  the  salesman  has  already  covered. 
In  this  way  not  only  is  the  progress  of  the 
route  kept  constantly  before  the  sales  man- 
ager but  the  location  of  the  salesman  is  al* 
ways  apparent — provided,  of  course,  the 
salesman  notifies  the  home  office  according  to 
rule.  As  soon  as  a  town  is  cleared  and  the 
reports  are  received,  black  and  purple  tacks 
replace  the  salesman's  tacks.   If  such  a  trip 


is  successful,  the  track  of  the  salesman  is 
dotted  with  purple  tacks  where  there  had  been 

black  tacks  before,  and  new  inquirers  appear 
in  the  form  of  new  black  tacks.  Any  unusual 
condition  in  trade  will  thus  be  revealed  imme- 
diately in  a  change  in  the  colors  of  the  tack 
map. 

Such  a  map  system,  to  be  complete,  must 
be  supplemented  by  indices.  Thus,  the 
names,  addresses,  and  other  data  covering 
the  white  tacks,  representing  exclusive  agents, 
should  appear  in  one  file,  and  similar  informa- 
tion about  company  salesmen  should  appear 
in  another.  Inquiries  are  generally  num- 
bered and  filed  in  the  "live  prospect**  list, 
which  .serves  as  a  supplement  to  the  black- 
tack  list,  and  which  may  also  ser\'e  as  a  record 
of  returns  from  the  keyed  advertising.  A 
further  index  is  usually  maintained  also  for  a 
traveling  salesman.  On  a  card  for  tins  sales- 
man space  is  usually  provided  for  a  record  of 
the  trains  or  boats  he  will  take,  the  hotels  he 
will  patronize,  and  other  information  that  may 
be  of  value  in  guiding  or  following  his  move- 
ments. This  information  is  usually  recorded 
for  several  days  in  advance,  but  conditions  are 
apt  to  arise  making  changes  in  plans  impera- 
tive. Por  this  reason  the  traveler  keeps  the 
home  office  in  touch  with  his  movements  by 
letters  or  by  telegraph. 

Defeats  and  victories  are  recorded.  Rewards 
for  good  work  are  given — sometimes  medals 
and  gold  watches,  but  usually  a  cash  bonus. 
Bulletins  are  issued  to  the  sales  force,  that 
each  member  may  know  what  each  of  his  fel- 
low workers  is  doing,  and  may  note  his  rela- 
tive pomtion — a  bit  of  information  that  in- 
spires the  sales  force.  In  many  cases  "quo- 
tas," or  specified  amounts  or  numbers  of  sales, 
are  established  at  regular  intervals — to  dis- 
tricts, agencies,  or  even  to  individuals — and 
friendly  competitions  are  thus  established, 
with  cash  rewards.  Such  competitions  in 
certain  successful  companies  have  done  much 
to  build  up  their  remarkable  sales  organisa- 
tions of  to-day. 

Thus  a  "  sales  campaign"  is  not  a  misnomer. 
It  really  is  a  campaign — a  fight  for  territory, 
with  success  dependent  upon  the  training  and 
distribtttkm  of  forces,  whose  orders  come 
whence  all  information  goes — ^the  office  of  the 
sales  manager.  And  in  this  skilful  distribu- 
tion of  forces — in  tliis  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  ability  to  meet  them — ^the  map-and-tack 
system  is  playing  an  important  part. 
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BUSmSSS  MEN  GOING  TO  SCHOOL 

SO  great  is  the  interest  in  the  new  economies 
that  make  modem  business  a  science 
that  a  class  of  students  formed  last  irinter 
in  New  York  to  study  them  proved  a  note- 
worthy success.  The  educational  director  of 
the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  aware  that  many 
business  specialists  were  at  work  solving 
industrial  aud  commercial  problems,  searched 
for  a  year  to  find  men  equipped  to  teach 
their  specialties  to  others.  When  these  were 
secured  the  class  was  started.  It  was  imme- 
diately soccessful. 

Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  approached 
as  possible  teachers  had  said:  "I  should 
not  wish  to  attempt  to  teach  business  econ- 
omy, but  should  be  glad  to  join  a  class  in  it." 
Others  said  that  busy  business  men  of  the 
type  desu-ed  in  the  class  would  not  have  the 
tsme  or  dispoaition  to  attend.  Later,  a  prom- 
inent business  man  who  was  asked  to  address 
the  class,  turned  to  his  partner  and  remarked, 
"It  appears  that  this  class  is  composed  of 
bijsiness  men,  not  of  clerks."  Ilis  partner 
replied.  "Oh.  I  understood  that  from  their 
announcement."  "Yes,"  said  the  first,  "I 
knew  that  was  the  Idnd  of  men  they  wanted, 
but  I  did  not  suppoee  that  they  would  get 
them." 

But  business  men  said,  "This  is  just  the 
thing  we  have  been  looking  for;  there  is  no 
place  we  can  go  to  get  that  kind  of  instruc- 
tijni."  Inquiries  began  to  pour  in.  Many 
men  who  could  not  attend  urged  the  manage- 
ment to  publish  the  lectures.  Letters  came 
from  Canada  and  all  over  the  United  States. 
One  letter  was  received  from  an  officer  in  the 
University  of  Brussels,  requesting  six  copies 
of  the  prospectus.  He  stated  that  the  Uni- 
venity  desired  to  organize  a  similar  course. 
A  copy  of  the  annoimcement  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Belgian  Consul  at  New  York 
City,  who  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  it 
to  forward  it  to  the  University  of  Brussels. 
^  In  a  short  time  a  class  of  forty  representa- 
tiire  business  men  was  formed.  The  students 
vere  managers,  supermtendents,  members  of 
bma,  secretaries,  treasurers,  vice-presidents 


and  presidents  (of  wliom  there  were  six). 
The  average  age  of  the  men  enrolled  was 
thirty-nine.  The  fee  charged  was  $40  for 
twenty  nights.  Two  lectures  were  given 
every  Thursday  from  8  to  10:30  p.  m.  Such 
an  attendance  meant  that  the  class  was 
Studying  a  subject  in  which  there  was  an 
earnest  interest. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  impress  upon 
the  lecturers  of  the  class  was  the  high  business 
standing  of  the  students.  One  gentleman 
who  deUvered  a  lecture  said:  'When  I 
attended  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  class  and 
noted  the  character  of  the  address  and  the 
kind  of  men  in  the  class,  I  went  home  and 
rewrote  niy  entire  lecture."  Another  lec- 
turer was  similarly  impressed,  and  said, 
"If  I  had  known  you  had  such  business  men 
here,  I  never  should  have  agreed  to  speak." 

Lectures  were  given  on  such  subjects  as 
"The  Working  Organization  of  a  Business 
Enterprise";  "Economy  in  Design  of  Indus- 
trial Plants";  "The  Story  of  a  Successful 
Business";  "The  Experiences  of  a  Business 
Systematizer  " ;  "Salesmanship  as  an  Applied 
Science",  "Legal  Phases  of  Collection  Pro- 
ceedings"; "The  Cost  System:  Its  Impor- 
tance and  Relation  to  Accounts,  Distribution 
of  General  Expenses.". 

One  member  of  the  class,  the  president  of 
one  of  the  largest  wholesale  hardware  com- 
panies in  New  York  City,  said,  "I  have 
acquired  considerable  information  this  even- 
ing, iind  v.ant  to  bring  three  of  my  depart- 
ment managers  to  the  next  mcetmg."  He 
was  willing  to  pay  a  special  fee  of  $2.50  each 
for  them.  Another  man,  the  head  of  the 
svstom  department  of  one  of  the  leading 
business  specialty  concerns  in  the  city, 
declared  that  the  address  contained  several 
things  that  were  new  to  him.  Another's 
conoment  was:  "I  have  no  hesitancy  in  say- 
ing that  this  class  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  that  will  spread  over  the  United 
States — that  in  every  large  city,  where  there 
is  a  diversity  of  business  interests,  classes  of 
this  kind  will  be  formed  that  will  train  young 
business  men  and  help  older  ones." 
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AMONG  THE  WORLD  S  WORKERS 


VSOQ  THE  <«  W0BLI>>8  WDKK"  III  8CB00U 

USUALLY  public-school  children  learn 
little  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  they  are  to-day,  however  well 
they  are  taught  the  facts  of  history.  Mr.  P. 
A.  Boggcss,  the  principal  of  the  Boulder, 
Colo.,  Central  High  School,  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  an  interesting  experiment  that  not 
only  has  made  his  pupils  informed  on  the 
events  and  conditions  that  are  now  makinp 
history,  but  has  given  many  of  them  a  taste 
for  reading. 

When  his  class  had  finished  their  regular 
textbook  in  United  States  history,  he  culled 
from  the  files  of  T^b  World's  Work  the 
following  articles: 

"The  Corn-Growierg,"  November,  1903. 

"The  New  Parmer  and  a  New  £arUi/'  De- 
cember, tgot. 

"What  the  Coiwmment  it  Doing/*  Decem- 
ber, 1904. 

"An  Inside  View  of  PbiHppine  Ule,"  Decem- 
ber, 1904. 

'•The  Treaty  With  Panama,"  January,  1904. 
"The  Iron  Mines  that  Give  Us  Leaderihip," 

September.  1904. 
"Lumbering  by  Machinery,"  February,  1904. 

"Making  Cotton  Pay,"  May,  1904. 
"Harvcstine  the  Wheat,"  November,  1904 
"The  Rich  Kmgdom  o£  Cotton, "  November,  1904. 

He  asked  the  pupils  to  read  these  articlLS  - 
preferably  at  home — and  to  write  summaries 
or  reviews  of  them  in  bound  notebooks.  The 
magazines  containing  the  articles  were  kept 
on  a  table  in  the  classroom  when  the  pujiils 
were  not  using  them.  The  children  took  up 
the  work  enthusiastically.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  the  notebooks  were  collected,  and  the 
pupils  were  questioned  about  the  reading 
they  had  done. 

All  but  three  of  the  forty-six  children 
enjoyed  it.  The  greater  niimber  preferred 
the  picturesque  articles,  such  as  the  one  on 
the  Philippines  and  the  one  on  lumbering  by 
machinery,  but  a  surprisingly  large  number 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  editorial  on  the 
treaty  with  Panama.  One  said,  "I  found 
this  most  interesting  because  of  its  great 
importance  to  us."  They  declared  that  the 
work  not  only  taught  them  about  the  country's 
resources  but  gave  them  greater  facility  in 
remembering  essential  facts  and  in  writing. 
It  gave  them  vital  interests  and  brought 
them  close  to  the  life  of  the  country,  in 
addition  to  turning  their  reading  into  serious 
channels. 

Fourteen  boys  and  thirteen  girls  read  more 
than  was  required.  One  said  naively:  "I 
honestly  think  that  after  reading  these  maga- 
zines my  taste  for  reading  has  increased.  I 
got  so  mterested  that  I  subocribed  for  the 


magazine  for  a  year,  and  if  I  get  as  much 

more  information  out  of  it,  will  take  it  as  long 
as  I  can  see  to  read  or  hear  someone  read  it 
to  me."  More  than  half  the  reading  had 
been  done  at  home.  Other  members  of  the 
familv  than  the  pupils  had  been  interested 
in  the  magazines.  Forty-five  persons  in 
twenty -eight  families  had  read  them.  One 
girl  said:  "My  father  read  everything  in 
every  magazine,  and  my  mother  read  the 
greater  part  of  them."  One  son  of  a  miner 
said:  "I  did  not  think  such  books  would 
interest  me,  but  they  did,  and  I  am  becoming 
more  earnest  in  my  future  reading  to  read 
good  literature."  Another's  comment  was 
"All  of  the  articles  were  of  great  interest  to 
me,  but  'The  Treaty  of  Panama'  was  the 

most  interesting  OQ  aCCOUnt  of  its  Vast 
importance  to  us." 

A  course  of  reading  in  the  high  school  that 
stimulates  to  so  much  outside  reading  as  this 
is  remarkable.  And  study  of  what  the  world 
is  now  doing,  because  of  its  commanding 
educative  value,  finds  a  proper  place  in  a 
school  course,  though  the  text-books  be  maga- 
zines. 

HOW  THE  COUNTRY  GOT  A  NEW  INDUSTRY 

MR.  GEORGE  GIBBS,  of  Clearbrook. 
Wash.,  has  made  his  "stake"  by  grow* 

ing  tulip  and  hyacinth  bulbs.  Twelve  years 
ago  he  had  a  little  place  on  Orcas  Island,  in 
Puget  Sound.  He  did  not  know  anything 
about  growing  flowers,  but  he  did  know  that 
certain  varieties  of  bulbs  brought  good  prices 
in  the  East.  He  was  observant  enough  to 
see  that  the  moist,  warm  climate  and  rich  soil 
of  the  Puget  Sotind  country  were  peculiarlv 
favorable  for  growing  flowers.  So  he  went  into 
the  btisiness  with  an  unalterable  belief  that 
he  was  bound  to  succeed,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

His  friends  told  him  he  was  wasting  his 

time,  but  they  could  not  shake  his  faith.  He 
had  bad  luck  with  his  bulbs;  that  onlv  meant 
that  he  still  had  something  to  learn.  He  kept 
his  ner\'e,  even  when  he  went  bankrupt. 

To-day  he  knows  he  was  right.  He  has 
made  the  Puget  Sound  country  the  greatest 
rival  of  Holland  in  the  sale  of  flowering  bulbs. 
Other  men  have  gone  into  the  business,  but 
he  was  first  and  has  kept  his  lead.  His  won- 
derfully beautiful  gardens  at  Clearbrook 
produce  yearly  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bulbs,  and  they  are  making  him  rich.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
become  so  much  interested  in  his  success  that 
plans  are  being  considered  for  a  Government 
bulb  experiment  station  at  the  nearest  town, 
Bellingham.  Mr.  Gibbs  took  twelve  years  tO 
prove  his  faith,  but  it  has  pald« 
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Zhe  flDarcb  of  Events 


REASONS  f<jr  good  cheer  meet  our  own 
|K-<>pk-  on  every  side  as  Christmas 
draws  near.  Good  croi)s  (which  arc 
yet,  as  they  will  forever  be,  the  foundation  of 
our  pTX3si)crity),  a  year  of  fjood  trade,  espe- 
cially at  home  but  abroad  also,  prosperity  in 
industry,  as  the  activity  of  our  railroads  and 
banks  abundantly  shows,  a  spirit  of  proj^ress 
which  is  the  exhilarating  sense  of  Itringing 
tilings  to  pass — these  facts  and  forces  show 
that  we  arc  normal,  healthy  and  fortunate  in 
:t!]  the  activities  that  feed  and  clothe  and 
shelter  us  and  minister  to  ottr  bodily  comforts; 
for  the  level  of  comfort  continues  to  rise,  in 
spite  of  the  poverty  that  disgraces  our  large 
cities.  Even  the  organized  tratles.  which  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  name  of  "Labor," 
have  partly  learned  that  work  is  better  than 
agitation. 

In  national  politics  we  are  passing  through 
a  period  of  singular  relief  from  partisan  folly, 
and  our  gravest  political  problems  arc  yet  the 
problems  of  city  government ;  but  our  largest 
cities  arc  waking  up  from  contented  sla\'ery 
to  bosses.  Our  political  relations  with  all  the 
world  are  not  merely  satisfactory— they  arc 
gratifying;  for  our  country  holds  a  position 
among  the  nations  that  fills  every  American 
ttith  pride. 

The  world  is  l)cttcr  off  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  not  only  because  a  bloody  war  is  ended 
tut  Ixjcause  the  <langcr  of  other  wars  in  the 
Far  East  has  l)ecn  put  for\vard  into  the  future 
as  far  as  wise  statesmanshij)  can  put  it ;  for  the 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty  is  a  compact  that  will 
stand  out  large  in  the  history  of  more  than 


half  of  mankind.  The  jealousies  of  the 
European  governments  produce  no  worse 
results  than  the  watchfulness  which  is  the 
I»ricc  of  an  active  patriotism. 

The  great  blot  on  civilization  in  the  Old 
World  is  the  Ijloodshcd  of  the  innocent  in 
Russia,  reminding  us  how  near  the  surface 
savagery  yet  lurks — near  the  surface  of 
Russians  at  least.  Yet,  in  sjiitc  of  this,  the 
great  hope  is  that  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment will  gradually  emerge  where  autocracy 
has  made  men  unfit  suddenly  to  become  free. 
If  this  comes,  it  will  make  the  year  forever 
memorable  in  history. 

The  blot  on  American  method  and  charac- 
ter that  shames  us  is  the  prevalence  of  "graft " 
in  our  financial  and  political  life;  but  even 
here  we  have  this  fact  to  cheer  us — that  we 
have  now  put  our  minds  upon  it,  we  are  no 
longer  indiflfercnt  to  it,  and  the  signs  arc  that 
the  conscience  of  the  people  will  assert  itself. 

The  honest  American  at  any  rate  has  all 
reasons,  great  ami  small,  for  good  cheer  at  his 
midwinter  holiday. 

MR.  JEROME 

IF  THERE  arc  men  who  have  despaired  of 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
ami  for  the  people,  they  may  now  take  cour- 
age, for  the  reelection  of  Mr.  William  Travers 
Jerome  as  district  attorney  of  New  York 
county  is  as  clear  a  victory  of  the  people  over 
political  ])arties,  machines,  and  bosses  as  any 
idealist  in  politics  could  ask. 

He  was  nominated  "bv  petition" — that  is, 
on  the  written  request  of  2,000  voters;  there 

A  Coapujf.  All  rt(hi»  luwd. 
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was  no  convention;  lie  liad  no  party  and  no 
party  alliancf  ;  all  the  i»artics  nominated  ean- 
didatcs  aganist  him,  the  Democrats  (Tjlm- 
many),  the  RcpuhHcans,  and  the  party  of 
Municipal  Ownership;  although  the  Rcpub* 
lican  candidate  against  him  wished  tO  retire, 
he  could  not  be  taken  from  the  ticket;  the 
tlircc  organized  party  maehjnes  agreed  in 
notliing  else  but  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jerome; 
the  evil-doers  of  the  city  were  his  active 
enemies,  {mm  "grafters"  in  hv^h  jilaces  to 
gamblers  in  low  places;  he  stood  fur  notliing 
but  the  principle,  which  seems  a  mere  barren 
ideality  to  the  political  world  in  general,  that 
the  people  should  get  back  their  power  from 
tlic  bosses;  and,  above  all,  this  was  in  New 
York,  where  the  most  persistent  boss  organiza- 
tion exists  that  has  ever  grown  up  in  the  Re- 
public. His  ticket,  without  any  jiarty  suji- 
port,  contained  no  name  hut  his  own;  and 
every  ballot  east  for  lum  was  a  scratched  or 
"split"  ballot  and  represented  an  independent 
act  and  opinion.  His  success,  again  t  tlirse 
odds,  was  all  that  an  idealdemocraeycouM  ask. 

This  success  was  not  due  only  to  the  great 
principle  that  he  stood  for,  but  also  to  the 
personality  that  represented  the  principle. 
It  was  a  shining  and  inspiring  personal 
triumf)h  of  an  honest  and  fearless  man.  The 
saving  facts  in  our  democracy  are  that  we 
have  such  men  and  that,  when  too  rarely  they 
come  into  jiublic  life,  the  public  rises  to  an 
appreciation  of  them.  This  was  a  vindication 
of  the  character  of  New  York,  and  a  tribute, 
almost  without  precedent,  to  as  useful  and  as' 
noble  a  citizen  as  the  city  has.  And  once,  if 
it  never  happen  again  forever,  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  all  republican  govern- 
ment was  upheld  at  the  polls. 

THB  REVOLT  AGAINST  BOSSES  ELSEWHERE 

IN  PHILADELPHIA,  too,  the  people  once 
more  took  back  their  power  to  them- 
selves.  The  first  honest  election  held  there 

in  forty  years  was  an  uj)rising  of  the  people 
against  the  rule  of  Durham,  the  local  boss, 
whose  maphine  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Penrose-Quay-Cameron  state  machine.  Al- 
though the  officers  to  Vie  elected  were  only 
minor  officers,  the  City  ])arty  won  an  r)ver- 
whclming  victory.  As  in  New  York,  men 
spent  the  whole  day  at  the  polls  ns  watchers, 
and  women  held  prayer-meet i ngs.  There  was 
every  accompaniment  of  a  popular  revolution, 
of  the  American  fashion. 


The  most  definitely  constructive  work  of  the 

cam])aign  was  the  jiartial  cleansing,  at  least, 
of  the  assessment  or  registration  lists,  tlic  cor- 
rupt use  of  which  had  always  given  tlic  ma- 
chine its  strongest  weapon.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  fraudulent  names  were  remo\ed 
The  beneficial  result  c£  this  was  shown  on 
election  day. 

The  revolt  that  was  started  in  Philadelphia 
spread  over  the  whole  stat*-.  and  Mr.  Berry, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  state  treasurer, 
was  elected  by  100,000  majority,  although  the 
Republicans  won  the  state  last  year  by  more 
than  half  a  millk>n  majority. 

While  the  campaign  was  in  pn)gress.  the 
Enteqjrise  National  Bank  at  Allegheny  failed 
.and  its  cashier  committed  suicide.  The  bank 
had  been  looted  by  Republican  politicians. 
On  (leeticm  clay  the  dbfraudcd  depositors 
a \  e n ged  t he  n  1  se  1  \-es . 

The  election  of  Berry  shows  a  wider  feeling 
of  discontent  and  gives  promise  that  in  the 
selection  of  a  governor  and  legislature  next 
year,  the  will  of  the  people,  and  not  the  ma- 
chine, will  prevail. 

The  result  in  Ohio  was  similar.  The  Re- 
publican bosses,  ( spe  cially  the  long-entrenched 
Boss  Cox,  in  Cincinnati,  so  disgusted  the 
people  that  tlie  great  Republican  majority  of 
last  year  was  reversed,  and  the  Democrats 
carried  the  state,  electing  Mr.  John  M,  Pat- 
tiscni  goM  rnor  by  a  majority  of  46,000  in  a 
vote  of  223,000. 

In  Maryland,  too.  Senator  Gorman,  a  well- 
seasoned  old  Democratic  boss,  saw  his  ma- 
chine defeated,  with  the  jjrojKised  disfran- 
chising amendment  to  the  state  constitution. 
Mr.  Everett  Colby,  in  New  Jersey,  who  re- 
belled in  the  nominating  stage  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Republican  boss,  was  elected  state 
senator  on  his  own  ])latform  of  opposition  to 
indehnitc  franrhises. 

Thus  the  people  took  their  power  away  from 
the  bosses  in  many  places  and  came  to  their 
own  i^ain. 

TWO  LB880II8  flOM  TBS  HEW  TOBK  BUCTIOir 

THE  election  in  New  York  City  showed 
several  things  that  are  of  general  and 
pennanent  imj  orirmre,  in  addition  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jerome. 

One  such  thing  was  the  wretched  mess  that 
the  {  olitical  organizations  usualh-  purposely 
makt>  "f  s(  let  ting  candidates.  The  Citizens' 
Union  went  to  pieces  and  gave  the  task  up. 
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The  Republicans  did  insincere  things — "  mon- 
keyed" with  the  situation,  to  use  the  political 
slang — until  the  peoj^  were  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  the  party  management;  and  then, 
in  desperation  and  almost  on  the  eve  of  the 
election,  they  nomifiated  for  mayor  as  a 
man  as  any  party  could  have  found  in  the 
wholo  citv — jH-rhaps  the  very  best  man.  But 
tlitv  nominated  him  only  after  they  had 
reached  the  depths  of  public  distrust,  and 
they  nominated  hhn  to  **  trade  off."  With  all 
these  difficulties  Mr.  W.  M.  Ivins  did  the 
notable  feat  of  making  such  an  appeal  to  the 
independence  and  to  tlie  intelligence  of  the 
town— for  he  cut  foose  utterly  from  his 
wretched  nominators  and  stood  on  his  own 
y  > T:-r,na1itv  as  a  platform— as  to  reinff)rce  the 
dottrme  that  Mr.  Jerome  stood  for.  If  he 
had  been  earlier  in  the  field,  he,  too,  could 
have  won  i^ainst  the  bosses.  As  it  was,  he 
did  this  great  public  service:  he  made  a 
lirilliant  campaign  alone  and  threw  into  the 
dull  canvass  for  mayor  the  character  and 
the  wit  that  make  politics  a  game  worth 
playing  by  clean,  capable,  and  intellectual 
men.  He  showed  that  there  are  such  men 
who  will  run  for  public  othce.  If  the  machines 
win  not  find  them,  except  when  driven  to 
desperation,  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Jerome 
was  nominated  must  take  the  place  of  the 
machines. 

The  other  serious  leaMn  is  of  a  different  sort. 
The  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Hearst  were  the  votes 
of  those  who  protest  against  the  general  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  industrial  world.  His 
party  called  itself  tlie  Municipal  Ownership 
Party,  and  there  is  a  growing  conviction  in 
favor  of  municipal  ownership.  Still,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Hearst  rep- 
resented a  well-reasoned  conviction  of  this 
sort  Host  of  them  represented  simply  a 
protest  against  thii^  as  they  are — against 
unpunished  insurance  "boodlers,"  against 
8fei>ck-gamblers,  against  monopolies  in  gen- 
eral. Thoughtful  persons  had  as  well  recog- 
nise this  rising  tide  of  popular  indignation. 
It  is  not  discriminating,  it  is  not  given  to 
good  reasoning,  it  docs  not  concern  itself  with 
fine  distinctions.  It  says  simply:  See  the 
somndrels  that  are  rich  and  see  the  honest 
men  that  arc  poor.  Then  it  takes  the  first 
brick  it  finds  to  throw  at  our  economic  struc- 
ture. In  this  case  the  brick  was  Hearst. 
His  vote  shows  that  one  man  who  gets 
rich  dishonestly  makes  many  men  who  are 


not  rich  dissatisfied  with  existing  conditions, 
whatever  existing  conditions  may  be. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  PASTIES  AMD  BOSSES 

Or^HE  election  of  Mr.  Jerome  in  New  York 
X     County,  of  the  enemies  of  the  old 
Republican  ring   in  Pennsylvania,  of  the 

Democrats  in  Ohio,  espec  ially  in  Cincinnati, 
where  the  long  established  boss,  Cox,  was 
overthrown,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gorman 
party  in  Maryland — ^the  party  of  the  anti- 
Negro  campaign  and  of  (Ii.  disfraiK  liising 
amendment— all  these  alike  ttll  the  story  of 
the  fading  away  of  party  lines  and  of  the 
awakening  of  the  people  to  the  disgrace  and 
the  crime  of  boss  rule. 

Party  lines  were  very  nearly  forgotten  last 
year,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Demo- 
crats voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  against  an 
orthodox  and  respectable  candidate  of  their 
own  party,  and  wlicn  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  and  Oregon  gave  their  v(jtes  ff)r 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
and  on  the  same  day  elected  Democratic 
governors.  This  year  the  old  line  betwccfn 
the  jiarties  has  become  still  dimmer  in  ex- 
jiressions  of  doctrine.  Mr.  Bryan,  before  he 
went  abroad,  stood  in  line  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt on  his  policy  of  regulating  railroad  rates; 
the  Democrats  of  Rhode  island  do  the  same; 
the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  and  many 
in  Iowa  (as  well  as  in  other  states)  demand  a 
revision  of  the  tariff;  the  Democratic  party 
in  Maryland  split  on  a  disfranchising  amend- 
ment, as  the  Repuldiean  jiarty  in  Wisconsin 
split  on  the  state  regulation  of  railroads. 
There  are  many  other  such  instances.  In 
this  year's  campaigns.  Secretary  Taft  made  a 
public  declaration  against  the  Re{)ublican 
machine  in  Ohio;  not  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration could  be  induced  to  say  a  .  word 
in  behalf  of  the  Republican  ring  in  Penn- 
sylvania; ill  New  York  city,  Mr.  Jtromc  put 
the  bosses  ai  both  parties  to  confusion  as  the 
reformers  put  the  Republican  boss  to  rout  in 
PhiladelplUa.  The  President  on  his  Southern 
trip  made  so  favorable  an  impression  that  if 
he  were  to  be  a  candidate  in  1908  he  would 
doubtless  win  several  Southern  states. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  when  men  are 
regarded,  especially  for  local  offices,  rather 
for  their  character  than  for  their  j>arty 
allegiance;  and  either  party  is  now  strong  or 
weak  as  tiie  men  it  puts  forward  are  strong 
or  weak.   The  maclrine  counts  for  less  and 
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less.  The  old  party  doctrines,  too — if  any 
ctearcut  doctrines  are  left — have  become  con- 
fused. When  the  tarifT  again  comes  up  for 
revision,  there  will  be  Democratic  protection- 
ists and  Republican  revisionists.  In  most 
political  contests  now  the  man  is  the  plat- 
form  more  emphatically  than  at  any  preceding 
time  during  this  generation. 

Whenever  there  shall  come  new  party 
divisions,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they 


morality,  but  in  the  interest  also  of  sane 
politics  in  the  future.  This  is  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  vote  for  Mr.  Hearst  in  New  York. 

THB  HAKIIIO  OVIB  OF  XHB  0U>  FABTII8 

THESE  elections,  by  the  way,  point 
plainly  to  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
political  party  that  i.s  shrewd  and  honest 
enough  to  profit  by  it  in  1908.  The  Novem- 
ber election  in  ever>'  part  of  the  country. 


SPECIMEN  OF  LITERATURE  CIRCULATED  BY  THE  CITY  PARTY  IN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  BOSSES 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 


THB  OTHBR  SIlIK  OP  THB  MOTS 


will  appeal  to  intelligence  rather  than  to  mere 
traditions.  But  there  is  a  certain  danger  that 
they  may  appeal  to  prejudice  and  class-tlis- 
tinction — the  House  of  Want  against  the 
House  '  f  Have;  for  it  is  thus,  strangely 
enough,  that  the  loss  of  rharacter  by  the  rich 
causes  a  loss  of  character  by  the  poor.  The 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  against 
the  thieves  of  the  high  financial  world  is  de- 
manded not  simply  in  the  interest  of  general 


except  San  Francisco,  meant  this  and  onlyj 
this:  that  the  people  arc  tired  of  the 
and  of  the  criminally  privileged  classes 

The  vote  for  Jerome,  the  vote  for  local 
officers  in  Philadelphia  and  for  state  ire 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  vote  that  ended  Cf>x' 
career  in  Cincinnati  and  elected  a  Democrat  i 
governor  in  Ohio,  the  revolt  against  Draper, 
the  stand-pat  Republican  candidate  for 
tenant-governor  in  Massachusetts,  the 
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for  Colby,  the  franchiae  reformer  in  New 

Jersey,  the  anti-Gorman  vote  in  Mar}'land, 
the  anti-Momion  vote  in  Salt  Lake  Citv,  even 
the  vote  for  Hearst  in  New  York — every  one 
of  these  meant  *'  Down  with  aboss"  or  **  Down 
with  those  who  take  criminal  advariacre  of 
the  community."  This  is  good  doctrim  for 
any  party.  Especially  is  it  a  good  historic 
doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party — "Down 
with  every  special  privilege." 

Now.  one  special  privilege  is  extended  to  the 
bene{iciaries  of  unnecessary  import  duties; 
another  special  privilege  has  been  given  by 
lailroads  to  certain  shippers  or  to  certain  local- 
ities, another  special  privilege  is  enjoyed  by 
certain  "interests"  because  of  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  United  States  Senate ;  another 
q)ecial  jwivilege  has  been  enjoyed  by  political 
bosses  and  their  friends ;  another  special  privi- 
lege is  given  to  t1ios«'  who  have  long-time  pub- 
lic franchises.  Down  with  them  all!  This 
has  the  sound  of  a  destructive  programme,  but 
It  is  constructive  also,  for  it  means  the  regain* 
ing  of  powLT  by  the  people  themselves. 

And  if  this  were  put  into  a  ringing  declara- 
tion of  principles,  and  if  it  were  sincerely 
adopted  by  conventicms  of  the  people  and  not ' 
of  party  bosses,  it  would  be  an  invincible 
programme,  provided  a  man  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  who  belonged  on 
such  a  platform.  Ur.  Jerome,  for  instance, 
or  Mr.  Pcdk  <m  a  platform  that  should  say 
"No  boss  system  in  politics,  or  in  finance, 
or  in  transportation,  or  in  labor,  or  in  in- 
dustry," would  bring  the  Democratic  party 
to  life  again.  A  similar  platform  with  Mr. 
Root  or  Mr.  Taft  would  make  the  Republican 
party  again  invincible.  But  there  could  be  no 
Hills  or  Germans  or  Odells  or  Penroses,  or 
bosses  of  any  sort  in  the  game.  If  there  were, 
the  best  platform  would  be  no  better  than 
Scrip* v: re  quoted  by  the  devil.  This  funda- 
meniaJ  proposition  of  republican  governipent 
bas  been  flung  up  on  the  surface  of  politics  as 
a  plain  hint  and  even  as  an  invitation  to  the 
parties  to  rebuild  themselves  by  simply  restor- 
ing power  to  the  people.  Whichever  party 
does  it  best  may  now  easily  win. 

THE  PRKSIDKNT  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  PEOPLE 

PRESIDEXT  R00SHVP:LT'S  visit  to  the 
South  was  one  of  the  best  acts  of  his 
presidency;  for  it  gave  the  Southern  people 
an  occasion  to  express  their  real  sentiments 
toward  him  and  toward  the  national  spirit 


that  he  stands  for;  and  they  expressed  them- 
selves in  a  very  definite  way. 

Can  anybody  recall  that  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  the  Southern  press  and  the  South- 
em  Stump  were  representing  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  a  social  ogre,  a  man  of  depraved  tastes 
who  wished  to  subvert  society?  Such  gross 
vulgarity  had  not  been  heard  in  any  political 
campaign  for  forty  years.  Even  after  the 
election  one  Southern  politician  made  an 
elaborate  argument  to  show  that  the  South's 
duty  was  to  stand  aloof  and  suffer  but  never 
to  surrender.  What  it  would  be  called  on 
to  surrender  was  not  clear;  but  the  idea  was 
that  some  dreadfiil  event  and  horrible  punish* 
ment  were  ini] lending. 

These  unhappy  and  even  criminal  misrepre- 
sentations of  Southern  opinion — ^this  vulgarity 
of  press  and  stump — are  recalled  with  no 
pleasure,  but  only  as  a  reminder  that  the 
Southern  poUtical  campaigns,  based  on  race 
hatred,  were  false;  and  the  people  have  found 
out  that  they  were  false.  Mr,  Rf>osevelt  is 
precisely  the  same  man  now  that  he  was  a 
year  ago.  He  has  not  changed  his  opinion 
nor  his  manner  of  expressing  his  opinion  about 
any  subject  touched  by  Southern  politics. 
Yet  when  a  political  campaign  was  in  progress 
he  was  represented  as  an  enemy  of  society. 
But  now  when  there  is  no  campaign  and  he 
meets  the  [people  themselves  face  to  face,  he 
provokes  the  same  hearty  enthusiasm  that  he 
provokes  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  The  only 
explanation  is  that  the  Southern  pohticians 
have  misrepresented  and  misled  the  Southern 
people.  The  President's  visit  brought  this 
home  to  the  peojilc  with  such  force  that  the 
vulgar  orators  and  editors  of  last  year  are 
having  some  trouble  to  reinstate  themselves 
in  public  confidence. 

The  truth  is,  Southern  opinion  is  fa:,, 
coming  into  full  nationalization.  This  doe*- 
not  mean  that  it  is  becoming  Republican, 
though  that,  too,  may  be  true;  for  whether  it 
be  Republican  or  Democratic  is  of  little 
account  in  comparison  with  whether  it  be 
national  or  provincial  and  "peculiar."  This 
is  a  distinction  that  runs  far  deeper  than 
mere  differences  of  political  doctrine.  Every 
broad-minded  man  ulio  knows  Rotithrrn 
opinirm  has  known  for  years  that  it  has 
received  inadequate  expression  except  in 
industrial  ways.  Consider  this  incident,  for 
instance:  At  Trinity  College,  N.  C,  a  little 
while  ago  an  e£brt  was  made  to  expel  Pro- 
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fessor  Bassett  from  the  Faculty,  because  he 

had  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Wasliington.  There  was  a  memorable  con- 
test at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Senator  Simmoiis  led  the  xnemhers 
who  demanded  Professor  Bassett'sresignation, 
The  principal  Democratic  newspaper  at  the 
state  capital  took  up  the  cudgels  against  the 
Professor.  A  majority  of  the  Board  sustained 
Professor  Bassett.  Now  the  people's  attitude 
to  this  narrow  persecution  of  a  man  for 
frce<loin  to  say  what  he  thinks  has  been  shown 
by  tile  increasing  patronage  of  the  college. 
It  was  shown  still  more  vociferously  when 
the  President  stopped  at  Durham  and  paid  an 
especial  comfiliinent  to  Professor  Bassett. 
They  applauded  him  and  shared  his  approval. 
Yet  Senator  Emmons,  and  not  a  man  of  the 
kind  of  Professor  Bassett,  is  their  spokesman 
at  Washington.  Incidents  like  this  could  be 
found  in  almost  every  Southern  statt. 

Now  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  extraordinary 
qualities  is  his  ability  to  reach  the  people  over 
the  heads  of  the  politicians.  He  has  done 
this  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  He  has  done 
this  in  furthering  every  important  measure 
that  he  has  taken  in  hand.  He  has  now  done 
this  in  the  South.  He  saw  the  people.  He 
made  his  way  directly  to  them.  He  made 
them  understand  liim.  They  expressed  them- 
selves to  him;  and  their  genuine  and  enthus- 
iastic rece])tion  means  that  they  have  the 
national  feelings  and  asjnrations — the  true 
Americanism — of  the  people  elsewhere  in  the 
Union  and  not  the  provincial,  "peculiar," 
".separate,"  aloof  character  which,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  the  jtolitical  organizations  of 
both  parties  liavc  nourished  and  perpetuated. 

Two  Southern  politicians,  one  a  Republican, 
the  other  a  Democrat,  sat  down  together  one 
day,  both  drunk  enough  to  be  frank,  and  ex- 
changed confidences. 

"What's  the  nigger  good  for,"  asked  the 
Republican,  "but  to  fire  the  Northern  heart 
with'" 

"He's  good  also,"  said  the  Democrat,  "to 
fire  the  Southern  heart  with — haven't  you 
noticed  that?" 

The  colond  boy  who  brought  in  fresh 
drinks  tnok  the  liberty  to  ask:  "Ross,  where 
docs  the  colored  man  himself  come  in?" 

"He  sets  up  the  pins  in  the  bowling  alley. 
But  he  never  plays  the  game." 

How  cheap  a  game  it  has  beenl  If  the 
President's  visit  has  made  its  cheapness  so 


obvious  that  it  cannot  be  played  again,  his 

coming  face  to  face  with  the  people  of  the 
South  may  be  rerkonrd  among  the  best 
achievements  of  lus  adimmstration. 

THE  OPEN  SHOP  AlfDBXWLABOBUADBSSmP  i 

THE   fight   for  the  open  .shop,  which  is' 
steadily  going  on  throughout  the  country,  j 
*  is  revealing  to  the  best  class  of  workmen  the  j 
true  character  and  the  methods  of  many  of 

tlie  men  whom  they  have  ])ermitted  to  be 
their  leaders.    In  more  than  half  of  the  strikes 
I  lost,  defeat  w-as  due  to  unscrupulous  presidents 
ofthe  unions  and  to  walking  delegates  who  used  I 
their  positions  to  get  "graft  "  and  who  feared 
to  make  fair  settlements  Iteiause  settlement  | 
meant  the  loss  of  their  otficial  positions  in  the  1 
union  and  a  return  to  actual  workT^  The  men 
in  many  trades  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  unworthy  leaders  and  one  of  the 
best  results  of  the  sharp  lining-up  of  the  labor 
battle  for  industrial  democracy  will  be  a  re-  1 
turn  to  sane,  constructive  union  leadership, 
the  type  that  has  a  good   representation  in 
Mr.  John  Mitchell,  j^resident  of  the  United  : 
Mine  Workers.    Another  result  will  be  a  | 
clearer  distinction  between  trades  unions  and  | 
labor  unions.    Most  of  the  labor  disorders  in 
the  United  States  have  been  precipitated  by 
labor  (unskilled)  unions  such  as  the  Chicago 
teamsters  were.   'Hiey  have  forced  disastrous  \ 
strikes.    There  is  a  growing    i  irit  of  revolt  | 
against  tliis  domination  and  the  open  shop  j 
will  give  those  trade  unions  a  higher  position 
which  represent  the  intelligent  workers. 

Thus  the  fight  for  the  open  shop,  instead 
of  being  destructive,  is  helping  those  who  are  ; 
most  vitally  afi[ected — the  workers. 

SnSSIA  Of  KKVOLUnOH 

THE  task  of  changing  the  Government 
of  Russia  from  an  absolute  autocracv 
to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  wliich  has 
fallen  to  Count  Witte,  is  a  greater  task  than 
any  other  man  has,  and  as  great,  perhaps,  as 
any  man  ever  had  in  the  whole  history  of 
government.  It  would  have  been  bard 
enough  if  the  effort  had  been  made  in  a  quiet 
time.  Made  under  the  pressure  of  univt  rs.  l 
turlndenee  and  just  after  defeat  in  war,  the 
change  may  come  with  every  .sort  of  violence  ; 
— nobody  can  predict  anything.  ! 

The  forces  at  work  are  such  as  these:   The  > 
Czar,  a  weak,  sincere  man  of  the  type  of  the 
religious  enthusiast;  the  members  and  the 
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i-onncctions  of  the  royal  family — the  autoc- 
racy— who  profited  both  legitimately  and 
illegitimately  by  the  old  order  of  things  and 
<'ime  of  whom  arc  cajjable  of  an;,  act  of 
oosficration ;  the  lari^'er  olheial  class  wlio  have 
grown  up  under  the  autocracy  and  who,  for 
reasons  of  their  own  power  and  profit,  prefdr 
its  oontiitttanoe;  the  lesser  nobility  aiul  the 
•  d-jcated  class  that  are  not  in  |X)wcr,  upon 
whose  character  and  judgment  the  future  will 
turn,  then  the  mass  of  work  people;  and 
below  them  the  largest  mass  of  all,  the 
peasantry.  Besides  these  the  army  must  be 
reckoned  in  the  calcxdation.  If  a  condition 
of  quiet  can  be  conceived  in  Russia,  the  cliief 
difficulty  in  making  the  change  would  be  the 
ditticulty  of  gradually  disarming  the  auto- 
cratic class  of  pnwfT. 

This  difficulty  is  now  magnified  indefinitely 
by  the  general  turbulence.  The  autocratic 
class  will  leave  nothii^  undone  to  embarrass 
dVi'l  to  thwart  the  new  Government.  The 
•^hucking  massacres  of  the  Jews  were  insti,^ate<l 
by  thenk  Next  to  the  desperate  obstruction 
by  the  autocratic  class  is  the  violence  of  the 
re\i>lutioni5ts  of  many  kinds.  Not  content 
even  with  the  most  rapid  changes  that  are 
practicable,  and  suspicious  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment— suspicious  of  everything — ^they  hinder 
the  progress  toward  orderliness  by  their  im- 
patient revolutionary  temper. 

But  the  conclusion  of  most  men  in  our 
own  country  and  in  Europe  who  know  Russia 
best,  is  that  the  change  to  a  constitutional 
monarchy  will  be  made,  whatever  incidental 
liindrances  and  tragedies  may  occur.  For 
it'solute  autocracy  has  been  surrendered  by 
the  Csar,  and  nobody  can  regain  it  or  restore 
It  The  historic  document  that  he  signed  Oc- 
totxT  31st  grants  "real  inviolability  of  person, 
freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  union,  and 
association";  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  is 
left  to  the  legislative  body  that  had  already 
^'efn  prr:»vided  for;  and  no  law  shall  be  en- 
/ori.ed  that  has  not  had  the  approval  of  the 
duma,  or  elective  body.  This  is  a  broad 
basis  for  constitutional  govermnent.  Many 
i' tails  must  be  worked  out,  but  the  real 
'  •undation  is  here  laid.  Within  a  few  days 
iitcr  the  publication  of  tliis  grant  of  liberty, 
many  political  prisoners  were  set  free  and  the 
censorship  on  the  Russian  press  was  lifted. 

Finland  regained  its  former  autonomy,  but 
not  independence,  Russian  Poland  would 
fijht  for  complete  freedom  if  it  could,  and 


there  are  non-Rvissian  populations  in  the 
south  that  would  like  to  regain  independence . 
for  the  Empire  is  an  aggregation  of  unvmited 
peoples.  But  the  main  matter  for  the  present 
is  how  Russia  jiroper  will  save  itself  from 
those  who  liave  hitlierto  been  its  ruling  class 
and  firom  those  who  have  hitherto  been  its 
revolutionary  classes.  The  extraordinary  man 
upon  whom  the  construction  of  a  new  govern- 
ment has  falli'n  seem?;  to  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  character  to  warrant  such  hope  of  success 
as  no  other  Russian  statesman  could  have. 
Day  by  day  the  whole  civilized  world  watches 
him  with  anxietv  and  high  expectation. 

The  future  is  impenetrable.  But  the  most 
interesting  spectacle  that  history  affords  is 
the  effort  of  a  vast  mass  of  men  to  cmerin 
from  political  servitude  into  some  degree  of 
freedom.  No  people  ever  made  such  a 
change  without  struggle  and  sacrifice  and 
violence.  If  the  Russians  are  capable  of 
holding  the  degree  of  liberty  that  thi  \-  won  by 
turlnilence  until  the  great  forces  ol  nifjdern 
civilization  have  a  chance  to  work,  wc  shall  sec 
the  transformation  of  stagnant  millions  of 
men  into  active  subjects  of  a  great  Empire, 
wrfiich  may  then  become  greater  and  ha]>pier 
than  any  absolute  monarchy  could  make  it, 
and  more  formidable,  too,  than  Russia  under 
the  aut(n  raey  waS  Once  supiK)sed  tO  be. 

When  Togo's  squadron  fired  its  first  gun 
less  than  two  years  ago,  more  great  changes 
were  set  going  than  any  man  could  foresee. 
It  is  already  a  very  different  world  from  the 
world  of  Russian  aggression  in  Farthest 
Asia  and  of  the  Euroj)ean  scramlile  for  splieres 
of  influence.  Then  Russia  was  formidable, 
Japan  insignificant,  China  supine,  the  Euro- 
pean governments  predatory.  The  alliances 
of  the  Pf)wers  and  their  relations  have  been 
changed — their  very  character  has  been 
changed.  If  now  Russia  finds  its  way  by  its 
blind  push  out  of  anarchy  to  some  degree  of 
freedom,  the  world  will  be  a  vastly  better  one. 

TOm  SV88IAH  CKT  lOK  OQMFLBTB  LIBBRTT 

THE  first  concessions  of  the  Czar  only 
whetted  the  demand  for  more.  Count 
Witte  found  himself  confronted  with  a  de- 
mand for  a  complete  surrender  of  the  govern- 
mental power  to  the  people.  The  Terrorists, 
the  Constitutional  Democrats,  and  the  Zemst- 
voists  all  alike  served  noliee  upon  him  and 
through  him  upon  the  Czar,  that  a  mure  or 
less  vague  extension  of  the  suffrage  did  not 
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b^in  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Then  greater  concessicns  were  granted,  ex- 
tending apparently  to  the  assurance  that  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people  shall 
control  the  finances  of  the  Empire,  idiall  pass 
upon  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  initiate 
and  approve  all  legislation  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  Even  after  that,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Zemstvoists  declined  to  iakb 
part  in  the  government."  So  did  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats.  So  did,  of  course,  the 
Socialists'  groups.  All  three  clemenls  main- 
tained their  agitation  for  a  complete  abdica- 
tion of  the  autocracy. 

Then,  as  a  sort  of  evidence  of  good  faith, 
Count  Witte  dismissed  TrepotI,  the  Governor 
General  of  St.  Petersburg,  Assistant  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  head  of  the  Secret  Police 
of  the  Empire — the  man  who  sought  to  sup- 
press the  revolution  with  machine  guns. 
Stem,  imcompromising,  and  loyal  to  abso- 
lutism, Trepoff  was  the  only  effective  weapon 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar.  So  long  as 
Trepoff  remained  in  office,  tlie  grand  ducal 
syndicate  had  at  its  command  a  terrible  in- 
strument of  repression.  His  removal,  there- 
fore, was  an  even  greater  concession  to  the 
demand  of  the  Russian  people  than  any  other 
single  concession  made. 

Professor  Miliukoff,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
in  danger  of  exile  to  Siberia,  advised  the 
Premier  to  submit  to  the  Czar  a  ready-made 
constitution,  like  that  of  Belgium,  as  the  basis 
for  real  reforms  in  the  Russian  Empue.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  system  of  parliamentary 
government  as  outlined  in  imperial  mani- 
festoes did  not  assure  to  the  Russian  people 
the  rights  that  the  manifestoes  granted. 

And  the  outlook  is  that,  if  the  new  Govern- 
ment is  ever  really  to  be  bom,  it  will  have  to 
"  gfive  a  guarant(  0  of  a  constitutional  system 
approximately  like  the  English;  and  whether 
the  Russian  people  are  equal  to  the  conduct 
of  such  a  government— even  if  they  get  it — 
remains  to  be  seen. 

THE  CBABACTBS  OF  OODIIT  WITTB 

THE  character  of  Count  Witte  and  the 
constructive  qualitira  of  his  mind  now 

become  for  a  time  of  more  imjiortance  than 
the  character  and  the  qualities  of  any  other 
man.  Well  bom,  of  rather  humble  origin,  of 
good  training,  he  worked  out  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  careers  of  his  time.  From  an 
htunble  place  in  the  railway  service  of  the 


Russian  Empire  he  rose  by  successive  steps 
to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Not  a  courtier 
but  a  man  of  capacity  and  industry* — a  man 
of  organizing  ability — he  came  into  Ugh 
}>osition  chiefly  because  among  the  servants 
of  the  Czar  there  are  so  few  men  capable  of 
doing  the  large  tasks  of  modern  finance  and 
Ofganisation  at  all.  Any  nobleman  or  favo- 
rite can  he  an  admiral  or  a  general  in  time  of 
peace,  or  the  governor  of  a  province;  but  to 
conduct  railrna<is,  to  construct  tariffs,  to  raise 
revenue  and  to  conserve  it,  require  training, 
industry,  and  ability. 

Of  course  Witte,  once  having  gained  power, 
lost  it  in  the  perpetual  intrigue  of  the  Czar's 
bureaucracy.  But  his  pecuhar  experience 
and  abilities  were  obliged  to  be  needed 
again. 

A  man  of  commanding  ability  he  undoubt- 
edly is.  As  to  his  character — he  has  the 
Russian  way;  he  has  been  a  bureaucrat,  a 
diplomat  after  the  Old  World  model;  he  has 
worked  and  li\  ed  in  the  most  corrupt  political 
society  in  Europe.  But  he  was  not  born  to 
{X)wer;  he  knows  the  Russian  people;  and  he 
knows  what  liberal  institutions  mean  in  other 
countries.  He  is  bound  to  know  the  almost 
unparalleled  rcsjionsibility  that  now  rests  on 
him,  and  to  understand  that  the  only  solution 
of  the  great  task  is  sincerely  to  work  out  a  real 
constitutional  government.  The  statesmen 
of  otbt  r  nations  give  him  credit  for  the  Utmost 
sincerity  in  Ins  present  position.  The  little 
games  of  courtiers  and  diplomats  have  all 
been  played,  and  they  have  all  lost;  and  the 
game  of  autocracy  itself  has  lost.  Now  a 
great  crisis  is  come,  and  the  man  that  faces  it 
will  be  the  largest  man  he  can  be. 

The  grave  question  is,  whether  the  Russian 
people  trust  him.  But  if  they  do  not  trust 
him,  they  would  trust  nobody  in  his  [*lace. 
The  autocrats  will  tx)mpass  liis  ruin  if  thev 
can;  but  those  who  love  freedom,  wherever 
they  live,  give  hun  sympathy,  trust,  and  the 
most  fervent  good  wishes.  In  recent  times 
no  man,  exr<  pt  Lincoln,  has  so  had  the  .'sym- 
pathy of  all  free  and  wise  men,  as  none  lias  had 
so  high  and  hard  a  task. 

THE  UNBRIDLED  SAVAGERY  IN  RUSSIA 

THE  brutal  massacre  of  the  Jews  m  Odessa 
and  in  other  Russian  cities,  \s  hich  has 
made  all  civilisation  sick  with  horror,  was 

jiartlv  a  natural  result  of  the  relaxation  of 
restraint  on  the  people,  but  mainly,  according 
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to  the  most  trustworthy  reports,  the  ivork  of 
the  enemies  of  the  new  regime.  The  bureau- 
cracy wish  to  defeat  the  establishment  of  a 
more  popiUar  government.  One  way  to  try 
to  defeat  it  is  to  foment  disorder.  Unfortu- 
nately it  seems  that  a  little  instigation  will 
provoke  an  outbreak  against  the  Jews  almost 
an\'whcre  within  the  pale. 

These  massacres  reveal  again  several  of  the 
most  unfortunate  facts  in  contemporary  life. 
To  begin  with,  the  Russian  Jew  of  the  com- 
mon (  Inss.  who  has  been  oppressed  from  time 
immemorial  and  is  also  himself  an  oppressor 
of  the  peasant,  is  perliaps  the  most  repulsive 
creature  that  can  be  found  in  any  land  that 
!^  supposed  to  have  cmrrtjed  from  savagery 
ihs  chief  means  of  livehhood,  restricted  as  he 
u  in  his  activities,  is  to  drive  hard  petty  bar- 
gains with  the  lowest  class  of  Russians.  These 
Russians  are  not  far  renKu'cd  from  Tiarbarism. 
They  arc  superstitious.  They  are  thenisrlvos 
oppressed  and  doomed  to  poverty.  They 
easfly  believe  stories  about  the  Jews  that 
inflame  their  passions.  Race  hatred,  religious 
hatrori.  the  V»itteniess  of  a  downtrodden  class 
against  those  whom  they  regard  as  oppressors 
and  aliens,  and  the  natural  savagery  of  men 
whose  whole  life  is  a  struggle  "gainst  hunger 
-  surh  forces  as  these  produce  a  massacre 
without  great  rjrovoeation. 

It  is  the  most  horrible  situation  in  any 
country  that  lays  claim  to  civilisation.  But 
it  is  an  incident  of  this  revolution  that,  if  iv  t 
inevitahlL-,  is  at  least  natural  and  was  almost 
to  be  expected. 

Within  the  first  week  after  the  Czar's  grant 
of  freedom,  it  is  thought  that  at  least  10,000 
[orsons  were  killed  in  Russia,  most  of  them 
Jews,  and  very  many  more  were  beaten  and 
mnmded.  There  was  no  government  to 
~ake  effective  protest  to.  The  Csar  was 
htlpless.  A  new  government  was  not  yet 
ixally  born.  The  local  governments  were 
demoralized.  It  was  simply  anarchy;  and, 
when  this  was  written,  no  man  could  dare  say 
what  would  be  the  end  of  it.  We  have  read 
of  the  crimes  of  the  French  Revolution  with 
the  feeling  that  such  things  could  not  hapi>cn 
in  our  time.  But  here  are  just  such  unbridled 
massacres  of  the  innocent,  including  women 
and  children.  re]^)orted  to  us  by  t('k  c,'raph  the 
morning  after  they  take  place!  And  the 
fanmane  world  is  helpless  to  prevent  it ;  for  it 
can  do  nothing  but  send  money  to  relieve 
cnfferiog  and  to  stimulate  emigration. 


■IL80V  ASD  TOGO 

ON  ONE  historic  day  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land, there  was  a  great  celebration  in 
London  (and  in  colonial  cities,  too)  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Nelson's  death. 
From  the  great  admiral's  statue  the  signal 
flew:  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty";  and  the  heart  of  the  Hnj,'lish  race  was 
stirred  by  the  memory  of  Trafalgar,  and  it  was 
recalled  that  England  saved  herself  and 
Europe  by  confining  to  the  continent  the  con- 
vulsions that  followed. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  on  the 
very  next  day  the  other  Island  Empire,  which 
is  now  England's  ally,  was  roceuing  at  its 
capital  the  great  admiral  who  had  won  its 
freedom,  also  from  the  aggression  of  a  con- 
tinental enemy,  and  a  place  among  the  Great 
Pbwers.  This  event  stirred  the  whole  heart 
of  Japan,  and  Admiral  Togo  will  be  as  great  a 
historic  figure  in  Japanese  history  as  Nelson 
has  become  in  English  history.  Tokio  gave 
him  such  a  reception  as  only  a  great  national 
hero  coidd  have,  and  it  was  a  great  day  when 
the  Emperor,  with  the  Admiral  liy  his  side, 
reviewed  at  Yokohama  the  returned  fleet  of 
fighting  craft,  308  ships  strong. 

There  are  wonderfttl  parallels  in  English 
and  Japanese  geography  and  history,  as  well 
.  as  wonderful  differences  between  the  two 
peoples.  And  the  rise  of  Japan  is  sure  to 
change  our  thought  in  many  wa3rs — in  ways 
that  we  have  yet  hardly  appreciated.  Not 
onlv  has  a  non-Christian  pe<>]>le  outdone  all 
Clmstian  peoples  in  the  humanities  of  war; 
but  a  people  whose  education  owes  nothii^ 
directly  to  Greece  or  to  Rome  or  to  Christi- 
anity are  coming  forward  as  if  they  had  received 
the  training  in  Greek  literature  and  Roman 
law  and  in  Christianity,  to  which  we  attribute 
so  much  of  our  character  and  efficiency.  This 
fact  and  all  that  it  im])lies  first  shoc  ks  our 
thought,  but,  as  time  goes  on,  it  will  greatly 
broaden  it. 

WILL  TBI  mSURANCK  COMPANIES  BKBD  TBB 
PUBLIC  DEMAND? 

IT  IS  as  plain  as  day  to  anyone  who  knows 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country  that 
the  management  of  some  other  big  life  instu*- 
ance  companies  must  be  change<l.  as  the  man- 
agement of  the  Equitable  has  been.  This  does 
not  yet  seem  to  be  clear  in  Wall  Street  circles 
— ^the  trouble  is  that  many  simple  propositions 
are  not  dear  in  Wall  Street,  which  has  a 
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moral  code  of  its  own.   And  the  sooner 

the  directors  of  these  companies  show  that 
they  understand  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
country,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  for 
the  companies.  It  sounds  well  and  loyal  to 
say  that  men  should  not  be  judged  until  the 
invrsti^^atinn  is  clusi  d,  or  that  a  man  should 
not  retreat  under  fire.  But  all  that  this 
means  is,  that  we  must  not  judge  men  till 
they  are  oonvici;ed  by  law. 

This  law-nirulc  code  of  morals  will  not  be 
accepted  by  the  public;  and  every  day's 
delay  in  cleaning  house  and  starting  with  new 
men  in  command  is  an  unnecessary  insult 
to  the  policy  holders  an  i  an  injury  to  the 
companies.  And  the  directors  meantime 
are  themselves  not  gaining  in  public  esteem 
by  deiiseness  or  by  hesitancy  in  doing  what 
public  sentiment  will  at  last  force  them  to  do. 

A  TEST  OF  SOCIAL  AND  CHURCH  LIFE 

THE  pulpit  has  had  a  clear  ring  in  de- 
crying dishonesty  in  high  places;  and 

the  thousands  of  sermons  that  have  been 
preached  about  the  insurance  scandals  sug- 
gest this  inquiry :  Arc  church  people,  in  their 
ecclesiastic^  fellowship  and  in  social  inter« 
course,  living  up  to  the  indignation  expressed 
by  the  judpit?  Arc  the  sinners  niG^ainst  ^nod 
morals  in  finance  to  suffer  the  social  penalties 
that  are  visited  upon  petty  thieves,  or  are 
they  to  go  scot  free? 

This  is  the  most  important  question  pre- 
sented f'y  these  scan<lals — whether  our  social 
and  financial  life  has  the  courage  and  the 
character  to  punish  high  offenders. 

SOME  WEAKNESSES  OF  THE  PRESS 

NO  SURPRISE  was  excited  when  it  came 
nut,  during  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion, that  the  Mutual  Life  Company  had  paid 
to  a  "news  as,'enrv"  one  dollar  a  line  per 
paper  for  the  publication  of  "despatches" 
written  to  produce  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  conduct  of  the  president  of  the  Mutual 
while  he  was  on  the  witness  stand — a  pretty 
hard  jol),  liy  the  wav.  which  surclv  would  have 
been  dirt  cheap  at  one  dollar  per  line  per  paper 
if  this  purpose  could  thus  have  been  achfevedl 
This  revelation  caused  no  surprise  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  these  exposures  have  shown 
that  legislators,  real  estate  agents,  collectors 
of  campaign  funds,  sons,  sons-in-law,  sta- 
tioners. United  States  senators  (present  and 
past),  caterers — everybody  with  an  itching 


pahn,  knew  where  to  find  comfort:  and  if  all 
the  rest  why  not  a  lot  of  broken  down  news- 
paper hacks  too? 

13 ut  the  question  was  raised,  is  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  American  press  venal? 
And  the  same  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
exposure  in  Collier's  Weekly  of  the  methods 
that  certain  patent  medicine  vendors  haxe 
in  dealing  with  newspapers.  They  make  it 
a  part  of  advertising  contracts  with  news- 
papers that  the  papers  shall  oppose  legislation 
hostile  to  patent  medicines,  else  the  contract 
is  void.  Thus  many  newspapers  liave  l)cen 
silenced  by  their  counting  rooms  when  such 
legislation  was  under  discussion.  This  is  a 
f^retty  nearl\'  direct  form  o£  venality,  very 
subtly  accomplished. 

While  there  are  very  few  newspapers  that 
.are  directly  venal,  a  great  many  of  them  are 
"influenced" — some  by  the  holders  of  mort- 
gages on  their  property,  some  by  political 
bosses  who  have  control  of  them  by  real 
ownership  or  by  party  patronage,  or,  most  of 
all,  by  big  advertisers  of  certain  sorts.  In 
other  words,  the  ne\vspaj)crs  are  exposed  to 
the  same  play  of  "iiitlucnces,"  good  and  bad, 
as  the  rest  of  the  community.  A  great  many 
of  thein  arc  in  one  way  or  other  under  the 
infim-nce  of  our  industrial  oligarchy.  They 
dp  not  sell  their  reading  space  for  cash,  but 
they  bend  their  ai^ruments  to  the  pleasing  of 
some  power  rather  than  to  the  service  of  the 
]>ublic,  many  a  time  unconsciouslv. 

But  the  pul>lic  learns  to  measure  its  news- 
papers pretty  accurately,  as  it  learns  to  meas- 
ure men;  and  such  servitude  carries  its  own 
penalty  in  the  loss  of  influence. 

The  al)surd  thing  is  the  enormous  sums  that 
are  spent  by  bosses  and  corporations  and 
various  "interests"  in  vain  efforts  to  affect 
public  opinion.  What  a  pathetic  p>iece  of 
imbecility  it  is,  for  instance,  the  great  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  maintaining  a  lot  of 
discredited  writers  to  affect  the  public  opinion 
of  the  nationi 

ABOUT  JAPANESE  AND  AMERICAN  HONESTY 

IN  SPITE  of  the  practically  universal 
sympathy  that  was  felt  by  the  American 
people  for  the  Japanese  during  the  war,  and 
our  admiration  for  the  Japanese  character 
as  shown  in  their  art  and  in  statesmanship,  and 
the  good  impression  that  individual  Japanese 
made  whom  we  have  best  come  to  know, 
the  notion  is  persistent  that  the  merchant. 
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dass  is  untrustworthy.  To  a  degree,  this  has 
bten  true;  but  American  merchants  and 

cv^^minercial  associations  are  now  finding  out 
that  this  quality  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
In  Japanese  commercial  circles  there  is  a 
corresponding  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
American  merchant  class.  The  Germans  and 
the  English  are  considered  more  trustworthy 
in  trade  than  we  are;  for  the  Japanese  and 
most  other  Orientals  are  afraid  of  Yankee 
trickiness.  There  doubtless  is  reason  also 
for  this  fear. 

But  as  American  and  Japanese  merchants 
come  into  more  direct  stations,  each  is 
discovering  that  there  has  been  a  sort  of 
organized  misrey)resentation  of  each  to  the 
lather.  The  intermediaries — that  is,  persons 
organizations  on  either  continent  through 
whom  much  of  the  trade  in  certain  kinds  of 
wares,  going  cither  way,  has  been  conducted— 
have  fallen  i:'to  the  habit  of  emphasizing  to 
the  Japanese  the  dangers  of  trading  directly 
with  Americans,  and  to  Americaidi  the 
danger  of  trading  directly  with  the  Japanese. 
Time,  an  increasing  commerce,  its  better 
organization ,  and  better  personal  acquaint* 
aooe  win  bring  a  correction  of  these  peraistent 
danders;  for,  when  applied  generally,  they 
are  slanders.  In  the  first  adventurous  era  of 
tra/ie,  too,  "sharp"  men  acquire  an  undue 
prominence.  After  their  activity  is  some- 
vhat  passed,  the  merchants  that  truly  repre- 
sent the  national  character  of  each  people 
come  into  greater  activity.  Thus  this  mis- 
understanding will  die  a  natural  deatli,  but 
the  persistence  of  a  falsehood,  when  it  once 
gets  to  going  about  the  world  in  an  epigram, 
is  remarkable. 

A  MATIOVA&  nSAXSI 

IP  THE  plan  to  build  and  to  maintain  a 
great  theatre  in  \e\v  York — a  really 
national  theatre — is  carried  out,  as  it  has  been 
planned,  a  defmite  direction  and  character 
may  be  given  to  a  great  and  profitable  art 
that  has  been  commercialized  almost  l)cyond 
hofte  of  regaining  its  pro[)er  relation  to  life. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York 
hashiottgfat  the  greatest  singers  in  the  greatest 
operas  to  the  American  public  and  thereby 
done  an  incalculable  service.  A  theatre  that 
^ould  have  character,  so  that  its  conduct 
dioold  not  cause  all  its  productions  to  be 
classified  in  the  public  mind  as  mere  "  amuse- 
flttnts,"  can  do  a  coraef^xmding  and  even 


greater  service.  With  such  a  theatre,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  the  two  great 

museums,  New  York  may  soon  begin  to 
realize  the  hope  of  its  best  informed  and  most 
public-spirited  citizens,  that  it  may  become 
one  of  the  world's  great  capitals  in  other 
than  a  commercial  sense. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  A  SPECIFIC  CUKE  FOR 

ooHsinipiiov 

IT  WAS  Professor  Emil  Behring,  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  who  dis- 
covered the  serum  treatment  of  diphtheria 
whereby  that  terrible  "slayer  of  children'* 
has  to  a  great  degree  been  conquered.  He 
has  now  for  several  years  been  at  work  on  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis — first 
in  cattle.  In  1901  the  Xobcl  prize  in  medi- 
cine, of  $40,000,  was  awarded  to  him  for  his 
success.  He  has  devoted  this  money  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  work;  and  in  1903  he  an- 
nounced that  he  hoped  to  be  successful  in 
finding  a  preventive  and  curative  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  in  man. 

At  the  recent  Paris  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
losis, he  made  a  more  definite  explanation  of 
his  work,  announcing  that  he  had  discovered 
a  cure.  He  explained  something  of  the 
nature  of  it;  but  before  giving  it  to  the 
profession  he  wished  to  have  a  longer  series  of 
tests  made  by  other  experimenters.  He 
recalled  his  experience  with  the  serum  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  in  these  words: 

"I  beg  of  you  not  to  forpet  that  my  roTniminioa- 
tion  of  to-day  cuhuusly  recalls  that  which  I  made 
in  1890  on  a  'tmw  remedy  for  diphtheria.*  My 
conviction  of  the  great  importanro  of  that  discovery 
has  been  confirmed  over  the  whole  world  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

"But  after  my  commtmication  not  less  than  four 
years  passed  away  before  practitioners  acquired 
confidence.  Ptehaps  I  should  have  had  to  wait  still 
longer  for  the  recognition  of  the  e.xactitude  and  the 
importance  of  my  stientific  assertions  had  not  my 
great  friend  M.  Emile  Koux  arisen  at  Budapest  to 
oomhat  diphtheria  with  me. 

"How  long  a  time  will  elapse  before  the  discovery 
and  the  utilization  of  my  new  remedy  against  tuber- 
ctdosiB  will  receive  the  public  consecration  which 
will  establish  its  practical  value  I  cannot  tell. 
Many  factors  may  intervene;  my  own  pleasure  in 
work  and  my  activity,  my  skill  as  a  tactician  and 
my  good  fortune.  May  fortune  give  me  a  compan- 
ion in  the  strife  of  the  prowess  of  Rnux.  havnng  the 
same  conquering  force  and  the  same  disinterested* 
ness  above  suspickm,  and  tiien  I  hope  that  the  next 
coagfess  on  tubercukwts  will  take  note  of  a  consideiw 
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able  progre—  accompliihed  in  fbe  strife  against 

phtluBs  in  mankind." 

The  next  International  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
losis will  be  held  in  Wasliington  in  1908. 

Tuberculosis  could  be  practically  conquered 
in  twenty 'live  years  without  any  specific 
cure,  if  all  the  preventive  measures  now 
known  were  taken  by  everybody.  But, 
while  its  ravages  will  be  continually  and  per- 
haps rapidly  lessened  by  these  methods,  the 
disease  will  not  be  conquered,  in  the  sense  in 
which  small-pox  and  diphtheria  h-.ivc  been 
conquered,  until  a  safe  specific  curative  treat- 
ment has  been  found.  The  scientific  world 
has  its  expectations  raised  high  by  Prof,  sot 
Bchrin^'s  announcement,  because  of  the 
conhdencc  in  him  and  liis  work. 

WALL  STREET  ON  THE  FASM 

THE  estal»]ishTnent  of  "commission 
rooms"  and  "bucket  shops"  in  the 
larger  villages  and  towns  of  the  West  has 
brought  the  allurem«it  of  speculation  to  our 
country  j-opulation,  whose  sturdy  chanicter 
has  been  our  IxKist  and  in  no  small  degree  our 
national  security.  What  the  results  are  in 
private  life,  and  what  they  may  be  in  their 
social  influence,  is  indicated  in  this  dracrip- 
tion  by  a  corrcs|)ondent.  whose  business  gives 
liim  opportunities  to  know  the  conditions 
intimately  and  who  says  simply,  "I  write 
what  I  have  seen." 

"When  in  his  slack  time  a  farmer  \-isits  the 
village  to  meet  his  neighbors  and  talk  over  family 
*doin*8'  and  crop  retvirns,  he  sees  a  newly  opened 
'ut?Kc,'  with  spacious  ciuraooe,  double  doors,  and  a 
plate-glass  window.  He  StOps  and  looks.  Within 
he  hears,  'Wheat  82J  .  .  83J  .  .  84j.' 
He  enters,  and  is  greeted  by  a  neighbor  seated  in  a 
COmfortal  lo  leather  chair.  The  place  Ix-gins  to 
fascinate  him;  its  smoking  roc^ni  and  free  cigar  are 
a  seductive  bait.  He  feels  good,  and  finds  himself 
at  home  among  neighbors.  The  blackboard  and 
its  coUtmns  of  changing  figures  is  entertaining; 
his  neighbor  tolls  him  of  a  neat  turn  he  made; 
and  as  he  watches  the  fluctuations  in  wheat,  oats 
and  corn  he  thinks,  'What's  the  harm  in  taking  a 
try  myself?' 

"  He  buys  wheat,  wheat  rises  two  points  and  he 
s<lls.  From  that  hour,  the  man  is  clianged.  His 
spirits  are  light  that  night,  and  as  he  sits  at  the 
family  fireside  he  takes  out  an  extra  dgar  and 
smokes  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  man  who  feels 
that  the  days  of  '  easy  money  '  liave  romc,  Tlie 
drudgery  of  farm  lite  seems  a  huge  mistake,  too 
Slow  for  one  who  can  hire  help  and  pay  them  out  of 
the  easy  profits  of  the  trading  room.  Yet  his 


thoughts  find  no  expression  that  his  wife  may 
share  his  anticipations.  All  his  life  she  has  been 
his  safe  counsellor,  but  this  little  venture  is  his  own 
and  he  gloats  over  it  as  if  it  had  made  him  rich. 

"There  is  a  change  coming  over  that  home.  No 
longer  is  there  an  exchange  of  ideas  at  the  fireside 
as  to  how  'the  stodc'  looks  or  how  the  wheat  is 
heading  out,  yet  wheat  and  stodcs  are  in  the  brain 
of  the  man  who  has  been  a  pattern  to  his  children 
and  the  pride  of  a  devoted  wife.  The  farm  machin- 
ery rusts  in  the  barnyard,  the  grain  grows  over  ripe, 
the  stock  becomes  thin;  and  the  once  faithful  man  is 
bu>*ing  and  selling  in  the  trading  room  wheat 
that  is  not  his  and  never  wiD  be  hi»«>i}ttrBuing  a 
phantom,  j  laying  a  game  that  no  man  can  Ijcat  in 
the  long  run,  a  game  the  dealer  dares  not  play 
himsdf ,  for  he  knows  it  win  break  him  as  it  does 
his  dupes. 

"  When  the  telephone  rings  he  dare  not  let  his 
wife  answer  it.  The  message  is,  'Send  down  $500 
to  sustain  your  margins.  Wheat  is  oS  two  pc^ta.' 
He  lies  to  his  family  about  it.  The  farm  must  carry 
a  mortgage  at  last. 

"Months  pass;  the  interest  is  not  paid;  the  fore- 
closure nntit  e  is  in  the  weekly  paper.  Six  months 
more,  and  the  family  look  for  the  last  time  broken- 
hearted on  the  old  home.  As  they  stop  to  gaze 
back  at  it,  he  wondcn  why  such  a  fate  should  over- 
take him  when  the  speculators  of  the  'Exchange' 
and  the  "Street'  heap  up  wealth  by  the  same 
process.  He  does  not  know  of  the  unremem- 
bcred  tens  of  thousands  whose  ruin,  like  his,  has 
been  courted  in  listening  to  'Wheat  8a J  . 

And  perhaps  he  realizes  still  less  that  tbe 

real  ruin  occurred  when  his  rugged  character 
gave  way  to  the  seduction  of  "  easy  money." 

TBI  ffltBAT  OOVmiMBBT  PBDITnO  HOPPBS 

FLUORSPAR  Deposits  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois," "  Water  Storage  on  Salt  River, 
Arizona,"  "Geology  and  Water  Resources  of 
Part  of  the  Lower  James  River  Valley,  South 
Dakota,"  and  "Petrography  and  Geology  of 
the  Igneous  Rocks  of  the  Highwood  Moun- 
tains, Montana" — these  and  many  things  f.ir 
less  useful  and  appropriate,  are  among  the 
multitude  of  publications  of  the  Government 
Printing  OflRce  at  Washington.  For  this 
enormous  institution  has  been  conducted  with 
such  unintelligent  liberality  that  the  Senate 
Folding  Room  has  more  than  half  a  million 
public  documents  and  the  House  Folding 
Room  about  a  million  for  which  there  is  no 
demand.  They  cannot  be  given  away.  The 
accumtilated  unused  documents  have  now 
nearly  filled  an  unuted  car-bam ;  and  yet  this 
extra  supply  of  imused  publications  is  re- 
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q^red  by  law.  And  there  has  been  an 
Ofganized  effort  to  increase  the  demand  for 
(ins  bindings  in  order  to  use  up  an  appropria- 
tion made  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Government  Print- 
ing Olfice  has  bred  a  great  scandal — a  scandal 
that  smells  almost  as  bad  in  Washington  as 
the  tnsttrance  scandals  in  New  York.  The 
investigation  has  shown  that  labor  costs  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  in  private  [)rint- 
ing  ollicos  in  Washington.  The  former  pub- 
lic printer.  Palmer,  was  removed  for  matad- 
ministration,  and  a  new  man,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Stillings,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed.  But 
the  best  pubUc  printer  in  the  world  cannot 
alone  put  the  institution  on  a  proper  basis. 

The  first  trouble  is  incompetent  and  irre- 
sponsible supervision,  which  is  the  supervision 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  Printing, 
of  which  old  Senator  Piatt  is  Chairman. 
Under  such  direction,  "  the  greatest  publishing 
house  in  the  world"  has  been  conducted,  or 
misconducted,  the  expenditures  of  which  last 
year  were  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars. 
The  next  trouble,  and  the  worst,  is  that  there 
is  no  intelligent  determination  of  what  shall 
be  printed.  From  the  absurdly  huge  Con- 
gressiomil  Record  to  the  Uttlc  theses  of  under- 
paid and  misdirected  scientific  men,  working 
in  the  Departments  to  make  little  names  for 
themselves  in  their  narrow  fields  of  special 
work,  anything  and  everything  seems  to  find 
its  way  into  type  at  the  public  expense.  The 
Government's  scientific  and  oratorical  pro- 
ductions need  editing;  for  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  seven  millions  a  year  is  altsunlly 
and  criminally  out  of  proportion  to  its  value. 
Worrt  of  all,  those  things  that  are  really  valu- 
able are  lost  in  the  tons  of  rubbish. 

THE  UIVBHTOlfff  TBABB 

THE  REPORT  of  the  Patent  Office  calls 
to  mind  our  great  Yankee  ingenuity 

and  inventiveness,  which  has  done  much  to 
change  and  to  cheapen  the  mechanical  work 
of  all  civilized  mankind ;  for  our  inventiveness 
continues  to  be  active.  It  calls  to  mind,  too, 
how  the  making  of  inventions  has  now  been 
oiganized.  The  story  was  lately  told  in  this 
magazine  of  the  way  in  which  industrial  com- 
panies keep  inventors  at  work  as  a  regular 
part  of  their  activity.  This  organization  of 
invention  has  made  the  career  of  the  individual 
inventor  much  more  difiictUt  and  hazardous 
than  it  onoe  was. 


The  business  of  patenting  inventions  con- 
stantly grows  in  years  of  prosperity.  In 
hard  times,  when  men  are  out  of  work,  the 
number  of  applications  lessens.  Last  year 
there  were  52,323  applications  for  mechanical 
patents  alone,  and  the  total  number  of  all 
kinds  granted  was  30,266.  The  receipts  of 
the  bureau  were  far  on  toward  two  million 
dollars,  of  which  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
were  paid  into  the  Treasury  as  surplus. 

The  successes  of  such  inventors  as  Bell, 
Westinghouse,  Edison,  and  Marconi  are  rarer 
than  the  fortunes  made  in  Wall  Street;  and, 
just  as  the  great  number  of  unsuccessful  specu- 
lators are  never  heard  of,  so  the  vast  army  of 
disappointed  inventors  escape  public  notice. 
"The  sum  total  of  misery  engendered  by  the 
fever  of  inventing,"  said  a  j>rominent  patent 
attorney  lately,  "is  far  greater  than  the  hap- 
piness which  comes  to  inventors  and  to  their 
families."  This  attorney  told  the  story  of  a 
man  in  a  Western  state,  a  carpenter  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  inventing  disease.  lie 
owned  his  home  and  other  jJieccs  of  property; 
his  children  were  in  school,  and  he  was  plan- 
ning to  send  them  to  college.  He  became  in- 
terested in  car-couplers.  Ho  made  experi- 
ments and  took  out  a  patent.  After  much 
shop  work  on  his  coupler,  two  other  patents 
were  granted  to  him.  Elated  with  his  suc- 
cess, he  went  to  the  expense  of  manufacturing 
a  quantity  of  his  perfected  couplers.  He 
traveled  about  for  a  year  or  more  trying  to 
get  his  invention  on  the  market.  Finally 
he  went  home,  sick  and  discouraged,  and 
died,  leaving  his  family  nothing  but  his 
patents.  His  very  home  was  gene.  The 
children  had  been  taken  from  school  and  put 
to  work;  and  his  widow  said,  "Even  if  hi  had 
succeeded,  it  would  never  have  repaid  us  for 
the  anxiety,  sacrifice,  and  sorrow  of  it  all." 

It  costs  much  to  market  a  new  invention; 
and  those  who  would  naturally  use  it  have 
inventors  of  their  own,  srd\  ing  their  {  roblems 
gradually.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  fields  of 
industry  wherein  new  inventions  are  sys- 
tematically suppressed  or  "shelved"  because 
their  use  would  make  costly  apparatus  and 
machinery  too  suddenly  useless. 

HAVB  WB  TOO  HAHT  PBBACHIS8? 

THE  United  States  has  about  67,000,000 
people  professing  or  favoring  some 
orthodox  Protestant  faith;  and  it  has  about 
134,000  Protestant  pastors,  about  90,000  of 
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whom  are  in  active  serv'icc  — one  for  every  745 
of  the  Protestant  popiilation,  or  one  for  eveiy 
149  families  of  Ave  persons  each.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  priesthood 
so  thoroughly  organized  that  few  CathoHcs  die 
even  from  accident  without  the  presence  of  a 
priest  to  administer  the  sacrament,  has  but 
one  priest  for  each  x,xoo  of  its  people,  or  one 
for  each  225  families. 

In  ordinary  communities,  this  is  quite 
enough;  for  manifestly  the  support  by  149 
families  of  a  preacher  and  an  active  church 
would  be  a  burden,  and  adequate  support 
becomes  impossible  when  a  large  proportion 
of  the  families  contribute  nothing.  The  re- 
sult of  this  glut  of  preachers  is  a  degrading  of 
clergymen  and  of  their  calling  through  humili- 
ating competition  and  through  poverty. 
PrcacliL-rs  sometimes  lack  the  decent  neces- 
sities and  frequentljr  lack  the  comforts  of  life. 
EI  !  rly  men  are  forced  out  of  ser\'ice  long 
betore  their  usefulness  is  ended,  because  young 
men  can  be  had  who  will  work  for  less,  get  less, 
and  in  natural  consequence  accomplish  less. 

The  conditions  are  made  still  worse  in  small 
communities  by  the  persistence  of  denomina- 
tional distinctions.  Villages  of  a  few  hundred 
people  have  tlnee,  four,  a  half  dozen  churches. 
One  New  York  town  with  1,600  inhabitants 
has  six  churches;  a  Michigan  city  of  5,000  has 
thirteen  churches.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  New  York  villagers  cannot  support  a 
living  pastor,  rhuch  less  a  live  chiuch,  and 
384  Michigan  townspeople  can  do  little  better. 
Yet  tradition  has  it  that  there  must  be  separ- 
ate shepherds  for  flocks  that  ditfcr  in  no  essen- 
tial things.  In  a  word,  the  Protestant  Church 
has  not  learned  the  common-sense  economic 
lesson  of  reasonable  coniV>ination  that  is  daily 
before  it  in  the  business  world,  but  continues 
a  losing  course  rather  than  dkcard  small  differ- 
ences and  unite  in  a  large  purpose. 

Adjustment  of  economic  conditions  is  not 
the  greatest  jiresrnt  prnblcm  of  the  Church, 
but  It  IS  perhaps  the  first  requisite  to  success 
with  the  greater  problem,  and  it  certainly  is 
one  the  solution  of  which  would  be  welcomed 
by  all  the  clergy;  ff)r  preachers  would  f)refpr 
fewer  colleagues  and  fuller  pantries — fewer 
churches  and  larger  and  more  earnest  con- 
gregations, whom  it  would  be  easier  to  address 
and  who  could  make  tlie  service  a  more  vital 
thing.  The  number  of  preachers  could  be 
decreased  a  third  without  depriving  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  church's  ministry. 


"THS  COMMSSCIALIZATIOn  OF  UTtBATUBt** 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  an  anonymous  writer, 
who  is  or  pretended  to  be  a  publisher, 

wrote  for  a  Boston  newspaper,  whose  readers 
all  write  or  publish  books,  a  series  of  letters 
which  appeared  under  the  unfortunate  title, 
**A  Publisher's  Confessions." 

Now  atithors  have  always  kicked  publishers 
about  the  ante-rooms  of  Literature,  and  here 
at  last  was  a  publisher  who  turned  on  them 
— good  naturedly,  modestly,  even  bashfully 
and  In  the  cowardly  way  of  withholding  his 
name.  But  he  did  tell  the  army  of  authors 
who  read  the  Boston  Transcript  how  the 
novelists  are  now  beocMtne  good  business  fblk, 
and  have  private  secretaries  and  chartered 
accountants  and  investment  brokers  and 
suchlike  chauffeurs  of  prosperity,  and  that 
they  are  driving  the  poor  publishers  hard. 

These  half  didactic,  half  frolicsome  news- 
paper articles  would  have  been  forgotten  after 
the  usual  tea-table  discussion  at  the  Boston 
Authors'  Club,  if  it  had  not  been  supposed 
that  they  were  the  Saturday  sermons  of  the 
distinguished  publisher,  Mr.  Gcoige  H.  Mifflin, 
addressed  to  his  literary  parishioners.  Under 
this  supposition,  and,  it  is  said,  without  the 
author's  consent,  a  New  York  publishing 
house  secured  the  permission  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  to  pu1>lish  ihvm  in  a  little  book. 
The  public  neither  heard  nor  cared  anything 
about  the  book,  but  it  cheered  the  dejected 
and  oppressed  publishers  by  its  little  spark 
of  spirit,  and  it  was  received  with  mild 
ridicule  or  resentment  by  the  authors  to 
whom  several  pubhshing  houses  in  a  mission- 
ary spirit  sent  free  copies.  It  somewhat 
puszled  tlie  re\  iewers,  who  are  neither  authors 
nor  publishers  Imt  who  must  practice  their 
craft  for  the  benetit  of  both.  Some  of  them 
regarded  it  humorously.  Thus  Life  higlily 
commended  it;  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  Cell 
foul  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  conven- 
tional moralities.  The  crowning  proof  of  its 
slightness  was  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
solemn  reviewers  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
of  the  London  Spectator  took  it  uji;  and,  in 
still  further  proof  of  its  frolicsome  didacticism. 
Professors  of  Enghsh  in  our  colleges,  it  is  said, 
wrote  to  the  author  asking  what  fidds 
of  profitable  writing  remained  unfilled. 

Then  the  little  Ixjok,  being  a  rhere  foundling 
which  nobody  would  claim,  was  about  to  die 
when  an  unexpected  turn  came  in  its  slight 
career.  The  New  York  Evming  Post  gently 
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ridiculed  it,  and  thoughtful  persons,  there- 
fore, began  to  consider  it  seriously.  The 
nimor  was  set  going  that  Mr.  Mifflin  had 
not  himsLif  written  it,  but  that  it  was 
^vritlcn  by  Mr.  Francis  Garrison,  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  Thus  at  last  the  little  slap-dash 
foundling  of  a  book  took  on  the  character  of 
a  reformatory-  document;  and,  as  a  reforma- 
tory document,  it  naturally  chiinied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  philosophical  of  our  publish- 
ers. Mr.  Henry  Holt  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Holt  then  wrote  for  the  November 
.4//ii>i/;V  Mcmthly  an  essay  (as  big  as  the  book 
iiseU)  on  "  The  Comnierciahzation  of  Litera- 
ture." Thus  we  see  how  serious  a  thing  may 
come  of  a  most  harmless  book  of  Uterary 
advice  when  wags  and  dramatists  and  review- 
ers and  reformers  and  philosophers  meddle 
with  it. 

And  Mr.  Holt,  going  further  (since  the 

publishers  were  for  once  set  to  talkini,').  told 
some  pleasant  publishing  stories  of  his  own,  in 
the  guise  of  a  gay  youth  pretending,  for  the 
dignity  of  his  calling,  now  to  be  growing  old — 
bow  be  spent  memorable  days  with  a  fair  lady 
who  wrote  charming  (and  profitable)  novels — 
her  very  novels  had  chauffeurs — and  how 
he  helped  her  wyth  wise  advice  (living  over 
the  joys  of  his  gallant  teaching  in  the  telling 
of  the  stor\-),  and  how  at  last  a  younger 
publisher  stole  her  from  him.  The  lady  is 
charming  still  but — literature  has  been  com- 
mercialized —  "commercialised,"  Mr.  Holt 
tnites.  "to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  in  any 
time  of  which  I  have  knowledge ;  and  .  .  . 
withui  our  generation  our  literature  has 
(alien  to  a  lower  estate  than  it  knew  for 
generations  before." 

Well  now,  is  it  not  all  a  question  of  defini- 
tion? The  lady  and  the  yovmger  publisher 
are  commercialized,  no  doubt.  But  is  it  not 
impoagible  for  literature  to  become  com- 
mercialised? For  as  soon  as  any  writing,  in 
the  purpose  of  the  author,  is  touched  with  the 
commercial  spirit,  for  that  very  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  it  forfeits  all  claim  to  be  r^arded 
as  literature.  The  l)light  shows  at  the  heart 
of  it.  The  endless  flood  of  written  stuff  that 
keeps  the  publishers'  presses  going  contains 
very  Uttie  literatare.  Most  of  it  is  avowedly 
commercial  in  its  aim.  It  is  written  for 
money  and  published  for  money,  whereas 
literature  is  written  chiefly  because  it  gives 
joy  to  the  writer  and  satisfies  an  impulse 


to  do  good  work.  It  cares  no  more  for  the 
opinions  of  contemporary  men  than  the 
sunlight  cares  for  a  fog,  nor  does  it  worry  itself 
about  the  flood  of  commercial  writing.  But  to 
confuse  trade  stuff  with  literature  is  enough 
to  make  the  most  gallant  of  pliilosophers  sad. 

Thus  has  a  slight  off-hand  accidental  book 
— which  is  probably  only  the  recreation  of 
a  hard-worked  Boston  publisher  who  felt  im- 
jK?lled  to  exercise  his  light  didactic  talent  on 
the  fertile  audiences  about  him — led  serious 
men  into  the  deep  waters  of  despair,  whereas 
in  truth  the  producers  of  literature,  wherever 
they  be,  will  smile  at  the  whole  discussion,  if 
they  chance  to  hear  about  it,  and  wonder 
what  the  confusion  of  ideas  is,  about  which 
we  are  all  wasting  so  many  words.  One 
fundamental  trouble  is  the  difficulty  of  recog- 
nizing literature  when  it  does  appear.  For 
it  comes  along  in  the  big  stream  of  things 
that  are  not  literature:  and  all  processes  of 
"  coTTinu  rcialization  "  have  no  effect  upon  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  it. 

TO  TBB  RIADIS  WHO  18  TST  "QlOnUt** 

IN  THE  days  when  the  reader  was  gentle 
and  the  editor  was  garrulous,  a  friendly 
personal  word  from  one  to  the  other  was  ex- 
pected once  in  a  while ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
change  of  manners,  which  now  makes  such  a 
word  «eem  out  of  place,  has  not,  after  all, 
been  a  change  to  gentler  manners,  but  only 
from  the  natural  behavior  of  men  to  the 
behavior  of  organised  readers  and  writers. 
The  individual  disappears  with  the  oiganisa- 
tion  of — everything. 

Heaven  forbid  the  inference  that  this  maga- 
sine  lacks  organisation;  for  money  and  time 
and  work  have  been  lavishly  spent  for  that 
very  purpose.  But  heavtn  forbid  also  that 
any  year  or  change  should  come  which  should 
fofbid  the  makers  of  this  magasine  frankly  to 
say  a  word  of  hearty  thanks  and  good  wishes 
to  those  that  read  it.  In  what  other  way 
could  even  a  slight  acknowledgment  be  made 
of  the  letters  of  appreciatbn  that  come,  espe- 
cially at  this  season,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe?  .And,  after  all,  men  who  are  sin- 
cere and  earnest  enough  make  their  own  code 
of  manners. 

Good  wishes,  then,  to  every  one  that  reads 
this,  for  cheerful  labor  and  for  the  building  i:;) 
of  character,  of  thought,  and  of  speecli!  I"'"r 
these  are  the  gifts  of  the  gods  that  are  best 
worth  ]jra\ mg  for. 
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BOND  MARKET 

{THa  Woufco't  WOBK  pwWihw  Mwr  oMMth  as  artieb  in  which  mw  linaly  and  vital  aabjeet  of  «ha  flaaadal  wotld 

latakan  up] 


ESSRS.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  George 

W.  Perkins  arc  the  authorities  for 
the  statement  that  within  the  past 


five  years  the  two  firms  that  they  represent, 
Kuhn,  Loeb  ft  Company  and  J.  P.  Morgan  & 

Company,  rospertivcly,  have  sold  securities 
that  aggregate  the  sum  of  $2,760,000,000.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
these  figures. 

On  November  i,  1Q05,  the  total  amount  of 
money  afloat  in  the  United  States  was 
$2,653,131,578.  At  no  time  in  our  history 
has  it  been  greater.  The  amount  of  the  sales 
of  these  two  bond  houses  in  the  five  years, 
therefore,  was  greater  than  the  combined 
cash  wealth  of  all  tlic  banks,  trust  companies, 
investment  companies,  and  individuals  in  the 
United  States.  Again,  the  .average  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  tile  past  ten  years  has  been 
about  $250,000,000  a  year.  Had  these  two 
bond  firms  sold  their  securities  at  one  time, 
and  for  gold,  they  would  have  received  more 
gold  from  that  one  sale  than  the  world  could 
produce  in  ten  years. 

Yet  this  great  total  is  practically  identical 
with  the  total  cash  transactions  of  a  great 
national  bank  in  New  York  in  one  year.  The 
National  City  Bank  will  probably  average, 
in  a  nonnal  period,  loans  of  $40,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  per  week,  which  is  abou*-  two  and 
a  half  billions  a  >  ear.  The  total  outstanding 
loans  of  the  banks  in  the  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation, which  includes  all  the  big  banks  of  New 
York  City,  are  tisuall}-  about  $1,000,000,000. 
They  keep  turning  these  loans  over  and  over. 
Every  day  some  loans  are  paid  ofT.  and  imnu  - 
diately  others  are  made.  The  business  of  the 
bank  consists  of  keeping  its  money  constantly 
in  use. 

But  where  df)es  all  this  cash  come  from 
v.ith  which  the  Vionds  are  bought  from  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Company,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company, 
and  other  houses?  This  money  comes  from 
the  people.  It  is  made  up  of  savings,  nothing 
else.  There  are  created  and  sold  in  the  Wall 
Street  market  alone  year  by  year  securities 


ranging  from  an  aggregate  value  of 
$200,000,000  in  a  bad  year  to  more  than 
$1,500,000,000  in  a  good  year.  In  1905  the 
total  will  be  well  over  $1,000,000,000.  The 
securities  are  bought  by  the  men  who  faave 
money  to  put  away.  The  money  is  made, 
directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  almost  entirely. 

Then  it  is  taken  by  various  corporations. 
For  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  re- 
cently took  $100,000,000  in  one  lump,  to  buy 
rails,  to  build  railway  and  to  purchase  cars,  en- 
gines and  ties.  It  is  put  to  work.  In  other 
words,  it  goes  back  to  the  pcojilc. 

Thus,  the  j)roccss  of  drawing  money  from 
the  people  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  sendmg  it 
back  to  them  by  means  of  labor  paid  for  is  not 
exhausting  the  wealth  of  the  people.  It  is 
merely  putting  money  in  circulation.  It  is  a 
process  also  of  drawing  cash  from  the  wealthy 
and  scattering  it  among  those  who  work. 

But,  while  the  sale  of  bonds  does  not  keep 
cash  in  the  hands  of  the  bond-holders  l>ut  on 
the  contrary  sends  it  among  the  people,  there 
is  one  resxilt  of  bond-holding  that  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  The  bond-holders  have  the 
power  at  any  time  to  turn  their  bonds  into 
cash;  ami  by  this  power  they  can,  if  they  wish 
and  should  be  able  to  act  in  concert,  take 
money  from  productive  industry.  Something 
like  this  happens  in  times  of  financial  fear. 
But  even  then  somebody  holds  these  bonds; 
and  the  stringency  of  cash  consists  in  a  gen- 
eral unwillingness  to  tmdertake  new  ventures. 

These  vast  issiffis  of  securities,  therefore, 
have  no  particular  economic  meaning.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  they  serv^e,  in  a 
certain  sense,  as  an  addition  to  the  currencv 
of  the  country.  They  are  simply  property 
in  a  compact  and  easily  convertible  form. 
They  are  sold  and  resold;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  these  vast  transactions  consists  of  the 
reselling  of  the  same  bonds.  All  that  Mr. 
Perkins's  and  Mr.  SchifT's  big  totals  signify  is 
the  enormous  business  that  is  done  in  this 
kind  of  merchandise. 
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GUN  AND  CAMERA  IN  AFRICAN  WILDS 


SXTRAORDINARY  EXPERIENCES  IN  HUNTING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHING  ELEPHANTS, 
UONS,   RHINOCEROSES.    GIRAFFES,    ZEBRAS,    HIPPOPOTAMI,    CROCODILES,  AND 

SMALLER  gamp:  IN  THE  JUNOLKS  AND  ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  GERMAN  EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EACH  OF  THESE  BEASTS  IN  THE  WILD— A  HUNTER'S 
■SCAPES  AMD  ADVENTURES  — STUDYING  LIONS  BY  FLASHLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

TAKBN  PBOM  THB  BXraRIBNCBI  OV 

C.  B.  SCHILLINGS 


[As  narrated  in  '  'FUtskligkts  in  tht  Jungle, "  a  record  of  his  hunting  experiences  in  German  EquatorieU  Africa. 
Tibu  article  was  extracted  and  condensed  by  Edgar  Allen  Forbes  from  the  only  authorited  edition  of  the  book. 
The  pictures  are  thf  imly  reproductions  from  the  original  negatives  which  have  appt  an  J  ;n  Afnerica.  atid  any 
cHhers  have  been  copitd  from  tht  kalf-tones  in  the  German  edition  of  Mr.  SeMUings's  book,  and  are  therefore 
most  inadequate] 


WITH  the  advent  of  civilization,  the 
primeval  forests  of  that  land  of 
blinding  sunshine  which  goes  by 
the  oauie  of  the  "  Dark  Continent"  are  rapidly 
▼anishing,  but  not  more  rapidly  than  its 
wonderful  flora  and  its  even  more  wonderful 
animal  life.  Not  only  have  the  great  herds 
of  big  game  been  tlunned  out,  but  many 
sptaes  have  been  exterminated — struck  horn 
the  book  of  living  things — and  the  world  is 
that  much  poorer  in  life.  Numbers  seen  in 
onr  museums  are  already  missing  from  the 
forest  forever. 

This  was  strikingly  impressed  upon  me 
during  my  latest  visit  to  Equatorial  Africa. 
In  a  region  where  one  of  my  first  commandants 
bad  killed  sixty  rhinoceroses,  that  animal  is 
DOW  seldom  seen.  Other  game  whose  hunting 
has  proved  more  lucrative  has  fared  even 
worse.  This  wholesale  slaughter  is  not  due 
to  European  sportsmen  but  to  the  natives, 
nuUions  of  whose  btdlets  have  been  flying 
over  German  East  Africa  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

Despite  all  the  splendid  opportunities,  few 
scientists  have  explored  this  region  with 
cameras.  It  is  considered  more  fascinating 
to  send  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  a  lion 
than  to  fix  his  iinage  on  a  film;  and  it  is 
infinitely  easier  to  slaughter  a  herd  of  big 
game  than  to  prepare  the  skin  of  a  single 
giraffe.  Yet  to  a  man  who  looks  upon  the 
tracks  and  trails  of  animals  as  the  language 
of  the  wild,  the  pursuit  has  a  wondrous 
fascinatk>n,  and  friendships  with  savage 
bessts  are  among  life's  most  pleasant  reminia- 


cences.  A  stork  brought  to  Berlin  still 
singles  mc  out  witli  unmistakable  affection, 
and  I  recall  with  tenderness  a  young  elephant 
which  loved  me  with  cliild-like  simphcity. 
My  tame  baboon  was  almost  mad  with  joy 
when  his  keen  eye  discerned  me,  a  mere  spedc 
on  the  horizon,  returning  from  an  excursion. 

HUNTING  THB  AFRICAN  BLBPHANT 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  \>c 
asked:  "What  news  from  Africa?"  and 
the  reply  will  be:  "The  last  African  elephant 
has  been  killed."  No  museum  has  ever 
secured  one  of  these  powerful  males  alive. 
They  usually  attain  an  immense  size,  the 
two  tusks  of  an  old  bull  sometimes  weighing 
450  pounds.  Their  usual  abode  is  not  the 
forest,  but  places  where  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  followed.  Since  they  emerge  only  at 
night,  many  European  residents  do  not  see  one 
in  years. 

The  finding  of  fresh  elephant  tracks  is  not 
a  guarantee  that  the  hunter  will  reach  the 

herd,  for  they  move  with  incredible  swiftness 
at  a  quick  trot,  frequently  stepping  in  each 
other's  tracks.  Their  footsteps  are  noiseless 
in  the  rainy  season,  so  that  they  glide  through 
the  darkness  like  ghosts.  When  fired  upon 
they  make  a  quick  rush  for  the  cloud  of 
smoke.  Their  method  of  attack  is  to  ap- 
proach swiftly,  with  widely  flapping  ears  and 
a  piercing  trumpet  cry.  It  sometimes  re- 
quires fifty  shots  to  kill  an  old  bull. 

After  I  had  tried  for  months  to  photograph 
a  group  of  elephants  and  to  capture  a  young 
one,  a  large  lierd  paid  a  visit  to  the  stream 
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near  our  camp.  In  a  few  minutes  I  set  out 
on  the  trail  with  forty  men,  water  and  rope. 
Hour  after  hour  we  marched  over  the  plain 
until,  about  a  mile  ahead,  we  saw  two  dark 
groups  of  elephants  quietly  at  rest.  With 
five  trusty  men,  1  succeeded  in  taking  several 
photographs  at  aoo  yards.  Thar  oofy  move- 
ment was  a  flapping  of  the  ears.  The  stillness 
of  the  huge  mass  was  uncanny. 

Approacliing  nearer  and  kneeling,  I  shot 
the  largest  bull.  He  took  a  few  steps  forward, 
swinging  his  trunk  and  moving  his  ears  like  a 
fan,  while  the  entire  herd  swarmed  al>out  like 
bees,  searching  for  the  enemv.  I  s'  lit  two 
more  bullets  into  the  wounded  aiunial  and 
the  whole  herd  set  off  in  flight  sideways. 
Jumping  up,  I  fired  another  bullet  and  the 
herd  suddenly  stopped,  then  came  at  me 
full  pace.  It  was  a  real  dehght  to  see  these 
five-and-twenty  elephants  charging  straight 
for  me.  With  a  rapidity  hard  to  realize,  I 
fired  six  shots  with  my  second  rifle  and 
leaped  to  one  side.  Just  as  I  felt  they  must 
be  upon  me  I  heard  a  terrible  tnmipeting, 
and  my  men  called  out  that  they  were 
running. 

Turning.  I  saw  the  bull  on  the  ground  and 
the  others  in  flight.  Hurriedly  sending  a 
bullet  into  the  leading  cow,  I  photographed 
the  dead  bull  and  ordered  some  of  the  men 
to  join  me  in  the  chase.  .After  an  hour  and  a 
half  wc  saw  them  under  some  acacia  trees, 
and  with  my  glass  I  discovered  that  the  two 
strongest  cows,  which  had  each  a  calf,  had 
been  hit.  Ikying  down,  I  gave  each  a  second 
bullet  and  the  herd  made  oil  to  the  left,  the 
wounded  cows  to  the  right.  The  latter  were 
soon  brought  down  and  the  young  animals — 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  tusks  the  length 
of  a  hand — remained  near  the  mothers. 
The  larger  attacked  us  so  fiercely  that  I 
was  obliged  to  shoot  it.  I  then  rushed  upon 
the  other  and  grasped  it  around  the  neck, 
yelling  to  my  men  to  fasten  its  legs  with 
rope.  1  had  forgotten  that  the  rope  had 
been  left  behind,  and  I  marvel  now  that  I 
escaped  with  my  life.  We  all  wrestled  with 
him  until  we  were  too  exhausted  to  stand,  and 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  him  escape. 

I  had  come  thus  near  the  attainment  of  my 
ambition — to  bring  to  Europe  the  first  East 
African  elejdiant;  but  I  regretted  even  more 
not  having  secured  a  j>hotograph  of  the  herd 
in  thi'ir  mad  charge  toward  me.  Later  on 
I  did  succeed  u\  capturing  a  small  elephant, 
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but  lack  of  milk  prevented  me  from  retaining 
it  alive.  He  was  on  the  fnendhest  of  terms 
within  forty-eight  hoiu^,  and  would  caress 
my  beard  and  face  affectionately  with  his  little 
trunk  in  the  drollest  way. 

TRAILING  "THB  KINO  OP  BBASTS*' 

The  lion  hunter  in  East  Africa  must  either 

be  favored  by  circumstances  or  have  recourse 
to  nocturnal  expeditions,  because  the  great 
beasts  are  in  retirement  diu"ing  the  day. 
They  often  hunt  in  combination,  driving  their 
prey  toward  each  other  by  roaring.  As  with 
the  native,  their  favorite  flesh  is  that  of  the 
zebra.  At  night  they  seem  to  be  free  from 
the  fear  of  man. 

Though  I  have  never  seen  mote  than  seven 
lions  together,  I  once  pitched  my  tent  in 
a  region  where  1  knew  at  least  tliirty  of  theni 
had  their  nightly  quarters.  Of  all  my 
experiences,  I  recall  none  to  equal  that  of 
listening  to  the  gradually  ai)proaching  roar  of 
the  herd,  closing  in  from  different  directions. 
For  one  moment  the  whole  night  world  seemed 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  its  lords,  and  then 
came  the  sound  of  hoofs  fleeing  in  tenor  to 
the  steppes. 

From  fiashlighi  photographs  taken  on  this 
occasion  it  can  be  seen  that  the  lion  walks  flat 
on  the  ground  and  not  witil  high  Juinps.  and 
that  the  lioness  is  the  aggressive  party.  1 
always  prefer  to  shoot  her  first. 

Lions  kill  very  quickly  and  surely,  giving 
one  bite  on  the  neck  and  not  torturing  their 
prey.    So   stealthily   do    they   creep  upon 
a  heifer  tliat  it  is  not  even  frightened.  Deep 
stillness  lies  over  the  steppes;  in  the  dark 
night  a  gentle  rustUng  is  heard,  then  ai 
sudden  roar,  followed  by  a  hea\'}'  thud,  and, 
all  is  over.    Many  men  killed  in  this  manner^ 
have  never  uttered  a  cry.  | 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  conceptions  of  the 
actual  perils  of  lion  hunting  can  be  gained 
from  the  recital  of  a  few  personal  experiences. 
One  morning,  in  1897,  I  had  shot  a  Uon  and 
sent  it  to  the  camp.  As  I  was  about  to  fire 
at  a  gazelle,  my  eye  cau'^hi  something 
yellow  a  hundred  ]>aces  beyond,  which  proved 
to  be  another  lion's  head.  At  the  same 
moment  a  well-known  sotmd  drew  my  atten* 
tion  to  the  right,  where  I  beheld  still  another 
lion,  growling  in  the  grass  a  hundn  d  paces 
awav.  Having  only  partially  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness,  the  appearance  of  two  lions 
at  once  bentunhed  me,  as  I  could  cotmt  on 
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but  one  shot  without  reloading.  A  moment 
passed  that  seemed  like  eternity  before  the 
one  nearest  me  went  growling  away.  1 
•then  retired  step  by  step  until  within  signal- 
ing distance  of  the  boy  with  my  double- 
barreled  rifle.  With  three  shots  the  first 
beast  was  brought  to  the  ground. 


until  we  were  gasping  for  breath.  After 
coming  within  range,  the  fifth  bullet  struck 
home  and  the  wounded  lion  came  rushing  at 
us  with  long  springs.  Suddenly  he  stag- 
gered. I  ran  nearer,  fired  —  and  missed ! 
On  he  came  with  frenzied  leaps.  One 
more    shot    and    my   third    lion  tumbled 


MR. 


Oricin»l  ^'ho^(>^t»t>h  by  C.  H.  S<hl1IlBCl.  for  • 
SCHILLINGS  S  PARTY  MADE  LONG  MARCH  KS 


Fliihllfhti  In  Ihc  JuDste  * 


In  the  bAckgTound  Uy  ihc  Mjwicaii,ta  the  riglil,  the  iDuw.decked  Kibo  Peak,  and  Kmperor  William  Peak  on  ihu  left 


The  same  day,  while  hunting  antelope  for 
provisions,  I  heard  the  familiar  warning 
growl.  Looking  up,  I  saw  one,  two,  tliree, 
four  lions,  the  nearest  being  within  125 
paces.  I  confess  that  I  lost  my  nerve  and 
tried  to  retreat.  The  nearest  lion,  however, 
made  two  springs  and  began  to  creep  swiftly 
toward  me.  I  stopped,  and  so  did  the  beast. 
Ten  long,  awful  minutes  passed  before  my 
fun-bearer  came  in  sight,  but  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  approach  me.  I  cautiously  re- 
treated to  him  and  then  fired  at  the  foremost 
lion;  he  made  twenty  springs  in  my  direction, 
stopped,  then  made  oflf  on  a  trot,  followed 
by  tlie  Others.    We  followed  the  hinder  pair 


o\er  dead.  Men  were  detailed  to  carry 
the  heavy  skins  back  to  camp.  On  the 
stock  of  my  rifle  I  had  the  jilcasure  of 
inscribing  the  words:  "Three  lions,  25  Jan., 
'97."  Though  eight  more  days  were  spent 
upon  the  plain,  1  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
another  shot. 

In  November,  1903,  near  Kilimantljaro,  I 
suddenly  saw,  fifteen  yards  away,  a  lar^^e 
lioness  standing  broadside  to  me,  her  ex- 
pressive head  turned  in  my  direction  and 
her  glittering  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  She  was  a 
magnificent  sight.  Though  my  rifle  was 
loaded  for  smaller  game,  I  quickly  pointed 
it  at  her  head.    Before  I  could  pull  the  trigger 
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she  made  an  immense  spring  toward  the 
thicket.  The  rifle  rang  out  while  she  was 
in  the  air.  The  next  moment  was  full  of 
suspense,  for  in  all  probability  the  wounded 
animal  would  spring  to  the  attack,  as  it  is 
only  with  lead-pointed  bullets  that  a  mortal 
wound  can  be  expected.    But  fifty  paces 


alight  upon  his  body  and  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  freeing  his  skin  from  parasites 
and  giving  warning  of  danger.  It  is  a  case 
of  partnership  between  an  animal  with  a 
keen  sense  of  smell  and  birds  with  keen  eyes. 
The  horns  of  the  African  rhinoceros  some- 
times attain  a  length  of  nearly  five  feet,  and 


'  "Kvnil  f  CI  r(..i<r:^r>i  ^-r  C-  n.  S-ihllllni^  ,  fnr  "  l  Ush  Irhit  In  U.«  JuBKk  ' 

A  LIONESS  SPRINGING  UPON  A  TIKD  A.SS'S  COI.T 
Three  other  lions  nut  iii  the  ptclure  were  jpproachinK  from  the  other  side 


away  the  lioness  lay  dca<l,  killed  by  the 
neatest  shot  that  I  ever  made. 

CATCniNG  A  YOUNG  RHINOCEROS 

In  the  course  of  a  year  I  saw  more  than 
six  hundred  rhinoceroses  and  the  tracks 
of  thousands.  The  sight  of  these  gigantic 
beasts  standing  in  the  moonshine  on  the 
snow-white  steppes  is  still  vivid  in  my  memory. 
I  have  never  encountered  more  than  four 
at  one  time,  though  I  have  .seen  as  many  as 
eight  together.  Their  appearance  when  in  a 
sitting  posture  is  very  like  the  stump  of  a 
tree.  While  resting,  the  rhinoceros  often 
resigns  himself  to  his  feathered  fricnfls,  who 


when  he  lifts  up  his  voice  the  whole  world 
seems  to  tremble.  The  sound  is  so  tremen- 
dous that  the  effect  is  startling  in  the  extreme. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  encounter — 
the  uncouth  animal  mass  illuminated  bv  the 
setting  sun,  its  mighty  horns  pointing  up- 
ward and  its  gigantic  form  outlined  against 
the  red  of  the  evening  sky.  At  a  hundred 
j)aces  I  discharged  my  elephant  gun  and 
he  came  snorting  toward  me;  at  my  second 
shot,  when  he  was  almost  upon  me,  he 
turned  in  flight,  and  the  apparent  uselessness 
of  my  weajwn  was  so  crushing  that  all  previous 
impressions  of  the  rhinoceros  were  changed. 

My  greatest  risks,  however,  were  in  con- 
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nection  with  efforts  to  photograph  the 
rhinoceros.  The  beast  is  most  active  when 
the  sky  is  cloudy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
within  range  when  the  light  is  favorable. 
Besides,  it  is  trying  on  the  nerves  (already 
unsteadied  by  malaria)  to  hold  a  camera 
still.    However,  I  was  successful,  and  it  was 


A  bullet  in  the  cow's  ear  terminated  her 
career,  and  I  called  to  the  men  to  seize  the 
young  rhinoceros  before  he  could  escape. 
The  command  was  superfluous,  however,  for 
he  instantly  made  straight  for  us.  Throwing 
my  arms  about  him,  we  rolled  over  and 
over  on  the  ground  until  his  legs  were  fastened 


Of  t^liul  pl>"torciapl>  I'r  C.  B.  S<.iiatlan.      "  FUlJtllKhb  la  ibe  Jungle ' 
THREE  OLD  l.IONK.SSKS  DRINKING  AT  A  BROOK 

The  author  ihinki  a  lioness  more  dangerous  lhait  a  lion 


a  genuine  delight  to  watch  the  negatives 
'ievelop,  showing  clear  pictures  of  the  i)east. 

Circumstances  must  be  unusually  favorable 
if  one  would  capture  a  young  rhinoceros,  and  it 
is  still  more  difficult  to  bring  it  across  the  sea. 
Out  of  perhaps  forty  occasions  when  I  came 
upon  the  young,  I  met  with  but  one  success. 

In  May,  1903,  on  the  west  side  of  Kili- 
mandjaro,  I  caught  sight  of  a  cow  rhinoceros 
with  a  young  calf.  A  misplaced  bullet 
allowed  her  to  get  away,  and  then  followed 
a  pursuit  of  indescribable  weariness,  our 
clothes  torn  to  shreds  and  bodies  bruised  and 
bleeding.  All  day  long  we  followed  hot  upon 
their  trail  and  overtook  them  at  nightfall. 


with  rope  and  he  was  brought  in  triumj)h 
to  the  camp.  With  infinite  pains  he  was 
nurtured  and  eventually  brought  in  safety 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Berlin,  where 
he  continues  to  flourish.  lie  differs  from 
his  Indian  cousin  in  activity,  length  of  his 
two  horns  and  relative  good  looks. 

GIRAFFE  AND  ZEBRA 

The  giraffe  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
As  the  hunting  of  the  elephant  has  become 
more  difficult  and  the  hunting  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros more  dangerous,  the  giraffe  has  been 
recognized  as  an  easy  prey.  One  of  my 
most  interesting  photographs  is  that  of  an  old 
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giraffe  bull  in  company  with  two  old  male 
elephants.  For  weeks  I  observed  this  unusual 
trio,  and  during  that  time  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  some  interesting  snapshots 
with  my  telcphoto  lens  at  400  paces.  Far 
out  on  the  desert,  where  they  have  not  been 
hunted,  I  have  been  able  to  approach  within 


grotesque,  not  unlike  that  of  a  bare  tree. 
Even  at  a  distance,  one  notes  the  extraor- 
dinarily expressive  eyes.  I  have  never  heard 
it  utter  a  sound  of  any  kind;  it  appears  to 
be  absolutely  dumb.  The  fearful  blow  it 
can  give  with  its  long  legs  will  hold  even  a 
lion  in  check. 


OHsIn*!  i>nnto|fT.i|ih  hy  C.  B.  ScMlllnr*.      "  Fl«»lilli;hi^  Ir  the  JuacI* ' 
THE  DEATH  OF  A  MIGHTY  HULL  ELEPHANT  SAVED  MR.  SCHILLINGS  AT  THE  LAST  MO.MENT 
Only  hi>  f.ill  checked  ilic  cturge  of  ihc  held  and  caved  the  aullir>r  Irom  death.    The  elephant  received  lour  bulleli  before  fallioc 


200  yards.  They  arc  very  shy,  however,  and 
the  keen  sight  of  their  leader  generally 
detects  even  a  distant  enemy.  They  are 
really  more  difficult  to  photograph  than  any 
other  animal.  The  blending  of  their  color 
with  the  surroundings  offers  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties,  csfKicially  in  the  case  of 
the  Girajja  Schillinf^si,  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover. 

When  in  flight  a  herd  clatters  away  in 
straight  lines,  the  whole  unwieldy  body 
swings  backward  and  forward,  the  neck 
swaying  like  a  mast  on  a  moving  sea  and  the 
tail  swinging  to  and  fro.  When  outlined 
against  the  bare  horizon  its  appearance  is 


The  zebra  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
animals  in  German  West  Africa,  where  two 
absolutely  different  types  exist.  It  is  an 
animal  of  the  plains,  not  of  the  jungle,  and 
the  sight  of  a  large  drove  is  fine.  They  arc 
frequently  found  in  the  company  of  ostriches, 
antelopes,  and  gnus,  but  are  rajjidly  being 
thinned  out.  The  native  prizes  the  zebra 
flesh  above  all  other,  and  during  the  rainy 
season  the  old  beasts  are  beautifully  plump. 

The  zebra  is  a  polygamous  animal,  and  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  males  watch  over 
their  harems  often  results  in  bloody  encounters. 
Thev  are  very  malicious  beasts.  Indeed 
lions  and  tigers  are  far  safer  to  handle  than 
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the  zebra  with  his  fearful  bite.  They  make 
a  peculiar  dog-like  barking  noise  when  in 
flight. 

None  of  the  attempts  to  subjugate  them 
as  beasts  of  burden  have  met  with  success, 
a  fact  much  to  be  regretted  in  view  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  horses  succumb  to  the 


ence.  They  can  clamber  up  steep  banks 
and  arc  fond  of  sleeping  upon  islands  in 
rivers  and  lakes.  They  are  also  fond  of  sea 
water,  which  rids  them  of  parasites.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  astonishment  once,  on 
emerging  from  a  clump  of  cocoa  palms,  to 
see  what  I  thought  an  uprooted  tree  trunk 


(.•rlk-ir.il  I  I  i-r  i-tA| '1    s  I    n  ^1  I.  r  ■  I  lnhl  ^lin  la  tilt  J.  Bjjle  " 

TWO  BULL  ELEPHANTS  IN  A  KOREST  VALLEY  IN  WKSTERN  KILIMANDJARO 
Tbe  vcj^iation  >vcnKci  fiftceo  (cct  high.    The  animals  are  40<.>  y.irdi  away,  the  lelephoto  leni  being  used 

suddenly  change  into  life  and  make  its  way 
into  the  sea. 

When  mortally  hit  they  sink  under  the 
water,  and  their  bodies  do  not  rise  for  an  hour 
or  two.  An  officer  once  told  me  of  shooting 
thirty,  thinking  each  time  he  had  missed  a 
vital  spot;  but  later  he  was  astonished  to 
find  thirty  carcasses  floating  on  the  surface. 

The  hippopotamus  is  aggressive  only  when 
attacked.  In  two  instances  they  walked 
through  my  camp  at  night  without  injuring 
anyone.  I  have  never  had  a  boat  over- 
turned by  them,  though  two  great  heads  once 
arose  suddenly  but  a  few  feet  distant.  Their 
curiosity  is  remarkable,  and  often  leads  to 


tsetse  fly.  The  j)roblem  of  transfxjrtation  in 
East  Africa  is  therefore  far  from  settled. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS  AND  CROCODILE 

Although  the  size  of  the  target  makes  him 
a  favorite  with  sportsmen,  the  hippopotamus 
will  sur\'ive  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros, 
by  reason  of  his  inaccessibility  in  the  im- 
mense swamps.  I  have  killed  but  four,  but 
could  easily  have  bagged  others  in  the  small 
lakes  to  which  they  retire  during  the  dry 
season.  It  is  remarkable  how  long  they 
can  remain  under  water  without  showing 
more  than  their  nostrils ;  a  snort  and  a  squirt- 
ing of  water  are  the  only  signs  of  their  exirt- 
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OHginil  pl,..ii-.KT»pK  l.y  C  H.  s.  hllllii|{».  f.ii  ••  Fl^fchllchH  In  ihf  Jungle" 

A  HULL  RHINOCEROS  KILLED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

their  undoing.  Considering  their  kinship  to 
the  pig,  their  intelligence  is  of  a  high  order. 
Their  scent  is  so  developed  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  photograph,  even  by  night. 
Notwithstanding  their  bulk,  their  speed  on 
land  is  so  surprising  that  hunters  are  often 
hard  pressed  for  life. 

The  sight  of  a  crocodile's  snout  sticking 


Ort|;mil  pbMncnph  bjr  C.  B.  S<hUliaK«.  for  '■  Flk^lichu  la  ihc  Jud^Ic  " 

FATUMA,  A  LITTLE  RHINOCEROS  THAT  GREW 

VERY  FOND  OF  MR.  SCHILLINGS 

Mr.  Schillingi,  at  ^nal  personal  risk,  leiicd  the  cali  with  bare  handi 
alter  killm{  the  mother,  thus  preventing  iu  e>cap« 

out  of  the  water  is  all  too  frequent  for  comfort 
in  East  Africa.    Their  eyesight  is  extraor- 


A  WONDERFUL  PICTURE  OK  A  RHINOCEROS  BATH 
The  cow  had  loit  her  lomrd  bom.  The  author  managed  10  get  within  •  few  jtrd*  oi  the  pair 
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Oriciul  ph<i(r)fnph  t>v  C.  B.  *»>.  hi^lin^^^,  ftif  "  1  U--titlk'hl^  in  ihf  ttirii;]e 
GRANT  GAZELLES  APPkOALH[N(;  THK  lirNTKk 
They  we  aUtely  aniiMis  and  lea>  thy  than  many  otlien 


dinar\',  and  if  on  the  shore  they  disappear  at 
the  least  sign  of  danger.  When  one  comes 
upon  them  suddenly,  the  whole  bank  seems 
to  become  alive  and  to  slide  06.  into  the 
stream. 

Even  the  young  are  extremely  shy  and 
cautious,  and  dive  under  the  water  if  they 
see  only  the  reflection  of  moving  branches. 
The  older  ones  remain  in  deep  water,  where 
they  can  seize  their  prey  without  exposing 
themselves.  I  once  witnessed  a  herd  of 
thirsty  cows  hasten  down  to  the  river.  One 
sniff  and  they  refused  to  drink.  Finally  a 
large  coal-black  heifer  went  into  the  mud  and 
buried  her  nose  in  the  refreshing  water.  I 
saw  a  tremendous  crocodile  rise  from  the 
turbid  stream  and  quickly  sink  again.  In 
almost  the  same  moment,  the  heifer  was 


A  LARGE  CAPE  BUFFALO 
The  photograph  was  taJcen  with  (real  difficulty  | 

seized  by  the  nose  and  dragged  under  the 
water,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  numbers  of 
crocodiles,  whose  snouts  could  be  seen  biting 
at  the  carcass. 

Although  crocodiles  and  rhinoceroses  h've 
together  amicably,  the  moment  a  rhinoceros 
is  shot  the  kecn-sccnted  crocodiles  imme- 


(rr  f'l^l  (  r.otu^'faph  tifC.  B.  ScbllHB(l.  for  "  i'l^vhligti'.t  lO  Xti  Ji.n.  I( 

A  SURPRISED  WASSERBOCK  DOB  ABOIH'  TAKING 
TO  FLIGHT 


OHftnuI  photornph  by  C.  B.  Sckllllac*.  fat  "  Fluh  Ighti  In  iIk  JuBtfle' 

A  WOUNDED  BULL  ANTELOPE  OVERSEEN  IN 
HIS  COVER 
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i>i1i;in»l  phijtijtrrtph  f'V  r  B.  S<hllllBk'».  ('C  ■  I  liihlii.'l.t'.  in  ihr  Juoijlc 
GETTING  A  WOUNDED  HIPPOPOTAMUS  OUT  OF  THE 

WATER 

A  rooruilr  wouDdeit  liippopotairiu^  linki  to  llie  boltom,  bul  the  b<>dy 
1)<iaU  Alter  X  few  huun 

1 

diately  make  for  it.  I  once  lay  behind  a  tree 
with  only  a  few  yards  of  rushing  water 
between  me  and  the  rounded  mass  of  a  great 
rhinoceros  I  had  shot.  Soon  I  saw  a  croco- 
dile's snout  pop  up,  then  several  others.  In 
a  suprisingly  short  time  a  crocodile  more 
than  four  yards  in  length  scrambled  up 
alongside  the  body.  The  dangerous-looking 
beast,  coming  right  out  of  the  stream,  pre- 
sented a  sinister  sight,  and  I  involuntarily 
moved  backward  when  I  saw  his  terrible 
jaws  open  wide  and  begin  to  tear  eagerly  at 
the  carcass.    I  here  witnessed  the  wonderful 


Or<i:lii>l  t<h>'t"i;r.i|'h  hy  C.  b.  *xlillM"t:t,  far  "  i'luhllKtit*  In  ihr  ' 

MR.  SCHILLINGS'S  "BEATERS"  BATHING  IN  AN 
AFRICAN  RIVER 

Even  the  dread  ol  crocodiles  did  not  prevent  the  author'x  bc«tcri  (rbis 
enjoying  thU  iport 

« 

spectacle  of  about  twenty  large  crocodiles 
trying  to  bite  through  the  impenetrable  skin. 
An  ear,  part  of  the  snout  and  the  tail  was  all 
they  got  away.  While  they  were  tumbling 
over  each  other  and  fighting  for  their  prey  1 
raised  my  rifle  and  began  to  fire,  killing 
fifteen  in  all. 

On  another  occasion  I  amused  myself  by 
fishing  for  crocodiles.  Two  huge  trees  were 
felled,  their  tops  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  A  piece  of  flesh  with  bones  was 
attached  to  a  shark  hook  and  the  line  thrown 
into  the  water  by  moonlight.    It  was  seized 


Orlj:tn.il  ih  ' 'icnr^' '  V  C  II  •=  K(f'n,;.  f  r  ■  ri  .s!illcl,t%  In  ih.- Junul*  ' 

CROSSING  A  SWOLLEN  BROOK 
In  the  rainy  >eav>n  the  streams  arc  very  swifi  and  danccrnns 


Orli;tn*l  ^.^«l<>^r«p^l  l.y  C  II  S^hilllnei.  t<t  "  FI«ili|lfhM  Id  tlvr  J«i«^' 
LUSH  GROWTHS  OF  GRASS  FOLLOW  THE  RAINS 
Tlie  bearers  are  almost  lost  in  the  tingle 
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A  GIRAFFE  LNSUSriClOLSI.V  NF.ARING  DANGER 


The  andior,  coaceittd  near  th*  stream,  expected  its  approach  to  drink.   Giraffe*  are  vcrjr  timorou*  and  difficult  to  pboloKrapk.  They 

aometimes  range  M-ilh  elepttanta 


I  tI  :  .n  .1  I  k..t,.i:tii  I,  I  V  ■•■   f-  .3  .  ..  f  r  •■  ]  :  .  .hli^-'.!!  In  llir  'anfle  " 

A  LITTLE  CHILD  PLAYING  WITH  A  GREAT  PAVIAN  APE 
Thry  w<re  companions  lor  many  hours  daily 
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by  a  crocodile  and  fifty  yards  of  strong  rope 
were  let  out.  Fifteen  men  hidden  in  the 
bushes  then  pulled  it  in,  and  it  weighed 
1,000  pounds.  As  it  came  near  it  lashed  the 
water  violently  with  its  tail  until  a  bullet 
was  lodged  in  its  head.  A  shot,  even  from 
a  small  rifle,  lames  the  monster  if  hit  in  the 
head.    It  then  hangs  motionless  on  the  line. 


of  locusts  fill  the  air;  and  these  attract 
hundreds  of  hawks,  who  fly  within  a  few 
feet  of  us,  catching  the  insects  while  in  full 
flight.  Rising  still  higher  may  be  seen  at 
times  thousands  of  storks,  whose  evolutions 
are  an  unending  delight  to  the  eye. 

It  may  be  the  eye  is  gladdened  by  a  fleeing 
herd  of  antelope,  which  is  the  finest  sight  for 


<  iTi^n>:  |<l.iitii|;n|'>i  Vy  C  II      htl  int.->.  Cor  "  riuhUgfali  In  thr  juncta" 
A  MALE  I.ION  !■  LASH  LIGHTED  BY  NIGHT  AT  ITS  DRINKING  PLACE 


as  if  dead,  and  without  opening  its  powerful 
jaws,  but  emits  an  unbearable  odor. 

GLORIES  OF  AN  AFRICAN  LANDSCAPE 

Few  spectacles  are  more  sublime  than  that 
the  naturalist  may  see  everywhere  in  Equa- 
torial Africa.  Yonder  rises  a  distant  moun- 
tain, garbed  in  a  green  shimmer  of  young 
grass  and  adonied  by  streams  like  silver 
threads.  Along  the  trail  are  numberless 
white-ant  heaps,  with  the  tiny  builders 
rising  on  their  white  wings.  Starting  on  their 
long  wedding  journey,  they  often  flutter 
to  the  ground  in  a  piteous  plight  with  broken 
wings.    Startled  out  of  the  tall  grass,  clouds 


which  one  could  wish.  Immense  flocks  of 
geese  and  ducks  cover  the  lakes,  upon  the 
banks  of  which  gather  in  the  evening  thou- 
sands of  zebras  and  gnus.  I  have  wandered 
for  miles  over  a  world  of  water,  covered 
with  beautiful  white  egrets,  black-and-white 
ibises,  black-headed  weavers  and  thousands 
of  Egy{)tian  geese,  while  in  the  distance  were 
hundreds  of  magnificent  flamingoes. 

Evening  on  the  marshes  in  Africa  is  a 
marvelous  sight.  Over  the  chain  of  hills 
come  groups  of  glorious  zebras,  and  a  hundred 
of  these  g^and  creatures  drinking  in  a  stream, 
then  wheeling  and  thundering  over  the 
steppes,  form  an  incomparable  scene.  Thou- 
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AN  OLD,  STRONG,  MALE  LEOPARD,  PHOTOC.RAPH ED  KY  EI-ASHLIGHT  JUST  AT  MIDNIGHT 
Leopardi  arc  agile  ami  Aem,  atxl  their  quickncu  nuke*  it  dangrrout  to  shoot  one  even  in  flight 


f>T'i;iinl  [.hotofii-ih  Vy  C.  B  <i£hllllnKi,  (ci  "  F'.nS  ifhti  Is  the  Jujijl*  ■' 

OKINKIVr.  AT  Nir.HT 

Zcbru  bcloQC  to  the  pUiot,  toi  ve  found  in  company  wilVi  other  animate  and  with  ottrichea.    The  iMttvti  prcitr  the  fle«h  to  anjr  olfa«r 

ami.  ZebrM  are  vidoua  fighters  and  their  bite  i«  to  be  dreaded 
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U»iLin>i  sitMn«er»>ih  f>y  C.  H.  VhiitllnK*.  fi.r  ■•  FI^»Mle^'"  'n       /  in<>" 

A  BARRICADE  AGAINST  MARAUDING  ANIMALS 
It  ii  unwiic  to  pilch  amp  without  xuch  i  dclcDM 


MR.  C.  B  SCHILLINGS,  THE  AUTHOR 


IN  AFRICAN  WILDS 


CORMORANTS  HAUNTING  A  SWAMP  WHERE  FOOD 
IS  ABUNDANT 


sands  of  birds  hurry  away  in  wave-like 
throngb  along  the  level  of  the  papyrus 
swamp,  like  some  monster  serpent.  A  flock  of 
crested  cranes  stand  out  like  ghosts  against 
the  beautiful  tints  of  the  equatorial  sunset, 
or,  with  a  creaking  noise  like  unoiled  wheels, 
slowly  flap  their  wings  in  flight. 

The  sudden  setting  of  the  sun  is  an  ever 
new  surj)rise.  At  sundown  the  stone  curlew 
flics  over  the  waters,  with  a  whistle  so  shrill 
that  its  last  repetition  impresses  itself  un- 
forgctably.  Over  the  riverside,  stretching 
from  sandbank  to  sandbank,  it  gives  out  its 
song.  Thousands  of  glowworms  make  their 
appearance  and  myriads  of  insects  mingle 
their  chorus  with  the  croaking  of  the  frogs. 
Silently,  in  mid-stream,  emerges  the  head  of  a 
crocodile,  and  the  remaining  fowl  take  flight. 
A  little  later  the  jackals  raise  their  dismal  call 
and  hyenas  answer.  The  neighing  of  distant 
zebras  is  hushed  by  the  roar  of  the  lion, 
swelling  stronger  until  it  passes  into  a  weird, 
low  groaning  that  strikes  the  soul  of  man 
with  horror. 

Often  conflagrations  add  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  view.  The  sight  of  a  sea  of  flames  by 
night,  with  the  crackling  and  hissing  of  the 
wind -whipped  fire  through  the  valleys,  from 
which  come  the  cries  of  tortured  animals, 
form  a  never-to-be-forgotten  spectacle  of  the 
African  wilderness.  On  the  shores  of  this 
flaming  sea  giants  from  the  animal  world 
come  to  quench  their  throats  at  neighboring 
pools,  while  a  short  distance  from  camp 
crouch  the  forms  of  half-naked  warriors. 
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VENEZUELA  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  IT 

PRESENTS 

A  COUNTRY  PLUNDERED  INTO  WEARY  ACQUIESCENCE  BY  ITS 
POMPOUS  DICTATOR— WITHOUT  SPIRIT  OR  HOPE— THE  HATRED 
OF  AMERICANS  AND  THE   POSSIBLE   INTERNATIONAL  DANGERS 

BY 

EUGENE  p.  LYLE,  JR. 

[  Tfu  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  our  Problems  in  tlu'  Caribbean] 


IT  IS  not  permitted  that  one  shall  land  at 
any  Venezuelan  port  in  a  good  humor. 
The  traveler  must  come  provided  not 
only  with  a  passport,  but  with  a  "certificate 
of  good  conduct."  Both  these  have  to  be 
indorsed  by  a  Venezuelan  consul,  who  charges 
for  each.  Thus  armed,  the  traveler  ships 
for  La  Guayra,  and  hopes  to  land  there 
without  further  trouble.  But  boat  loads  of 
officials  crowd  the  gangway.  There  is  a 
short,  fat  man,  very  Spanish  in  appear- 
ance, who  wears  a  monocle.  His  uniform 
is  white  duck,  with  big  gold  buttons. 
His  epaulettes  are  weighted  under  four 
broad  bars  and  a  star,  the  insignia  of  a 
captain-general.  But  he  is  only  the  com- 
mandant of  the  port.  Besides,  in  South 
America,  one  often  encounters  full  generals 


traveling  third-class,  It  is  a  very  productive 
continent. 

ANNOYING  S.MALL  GRAFT  ON  TRAVELERS 

Another  of  the  piratical  boarding  party  is 
the  port  doctor,  who  checks  off  the  passenger 
list.    The  captain-general  also  checks  off  the 


CURASAO.  A  CHIKK  TuKT  UK  K.N  1  kV  To  VKNF.ZUEI.A 
ANU  A  KEVuLtTIO.NARV  CENTRE 
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passenger  list.  Then  the  most  important 
and  severe  personage  of  all,  the  prefect, 
with  his  stafT,  checks  off  the  passenger  list  a 
number  of  times,  and  ends  by  keeping  it 
altogether.  He  examines  passports  and  good 
conduct.  One  of  the  staff  puts  down  answers 
to  questions.  "You  are  going  to  Caracas?" 
"Yes."    "Where  will  you  stop  there?"  and 


has  to  wait  in  La  Guayra— the  prefect  is 
interested  in  the  hotel  at  La  Guayra.  The 
officer  who  brings  the  permission  wears  a 
look  of  triumph  that  it  is  good  to  see.  He  has 
procured  for  the  traveler  a  great  favor. 
Then  he  begs  a  cigar  of  the  traveler.  Mean- 
time, until  the  passengers  are  dispatched,  the 
ship  may  not  begin  discharging  her  freight. 


It 


THE  VENEZUELAN  ELECIOKAI.  Col. LEGE  GOING  THROUGH  THE  FORMALITY  OF  REELECllNG 

PRESIDENT  CA.STRO 
There  WAS  DO  other  candidate  (or  the  office 


he  recommends  a  certain  hotel  as  the  best — 
but  it  is  not.  He  is  a  "runner"  for  that 
hotel.  The  prefect  severely  withdraws.  He 
telegraphs  the  names  of  the  passengers  to 
the  President  of  the  country,  and  the  Presi- 
dent telegraphs  back  who  among  them 
may  enter  Venezuela. 

The  ship  has  arrived  in  time  for  passengers 
to  catch  the  morning  train  for  Caracas. 
But  permission  to  land  is  not  brought  on 
board  until  the  train  has  gone.    The  traveler 


For  no  ship  captain,  either,  is  ever  allowed 
to  touch  at  Venezuela  in  a  good  humor. 

For  crossing  the  wharf,  even  if  you  do  not 
go  by  the  wharf  at  all,  you  arc  charged  a 
wharf  ta.x,  sixty  cents,  and  your  baggage  is 
taxed  besides.  In  addition,  you  pay  certain 
government  charges  for  landing.  Once  on 
shore  your  name  is  taken,  and  at  the  custom 
house  it  is  taken  again,  and  again  you  are 
charged.  At  the  railroad  station  you  give 
your  name  again,  and  again  pay,  this  time  for 

uigiiizeu  by  VjOO^Ic 


CIPRIANO  CASTRO 
Preiidcnt  ol  Veti«McU 
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PRIMITIVE   LADING  OF  A  VFSSEl,  IN  THE  HARBOR 
OF  ClUDAD  BOLIVAR 


excess  baggage.  When  the  train  starts  a 
soldier  passes  through,  taking  names.  Before 
reaching  Caracas  another  soldier  passes 
through,  taking  names.  The  names  are 
printed  in  the  papers  next  morning. 

Thus  you  arc  brought  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Venezuelan  Government.  Wher- 
ever the  passport  system  confronts  you,  in- 
variably it  foretells  a  Man  and  a  Gang. 
And  the  Man  and  the  Gang  do  not  feel  secure. 
While  they  rule  and  plunder,  they  live  in 
deadly  fear.  But  you  are  not  exasperated  so 
much  by  their  desire  to  keep  down  revolution 
as  by  their  senseless  methods.  The  innocent 
traveler  may  not  have  a  passport,  but  the 
dangerous  revolutionist  will  take  good  care 
to  have  one,  always,  and  another  name 
besides. 

The  liveliest  story  of  Venezuela  may  be 
written  at  Cura9ao.    This  little  island  is  a 


THE  ELKCTION  OF  PRESIDENT  CASTRO 
Xht  band  waitiiiK  (or  the  adjournment  ol  tht  F.leclnral  ColleR'  'h* 
wmooBcaiieot «(  CMtro's  reelcctton  i«  begin  the  "  Hjrnw  ol  Victory" 


cleft  rock  in  the  sea,  and  it  is  as  dry  as  a  bone. 
Nothing  grows  there.  But  the  town  is  the 
thriftiest  of  the  Antilles,  as  well  as  the  clean- 
est, and  the  cleft  in  the  rock  where  the  sea 
enters  is  a  natural  canal  and  a  harbor  rarely 
equalled.  The  secret  of  the  island's  thrift 
is  contraband.  Revolution  elsewhere  means 
its  prosperity.  It  is  the  revolutionary'  clear- 
ing house,  warehouse  and  hothouse  of  the 
Caribbean.  In  dull  times  little  sepia-hued 
generals  fatten  there,  and  plot  to  save  their 
country,  whether  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Haiti, 
or  a  state  of  Central  America.  They  know 
no  censorship,  and  out  of  their  mouths  pours 
the  liveliest  .story  of  Venezuela.  But  the  story 
of  Venezuela  is  the  story  of  Castro.  He  is 
a  monster,  they  tell  you.    In  absolute  power 


THE  Hirr  OK  A  CAKIH  (AHORIGINE  OF  VENEZUELA* 
AND  ITS  OCCUPANTS.  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 


he  gluts  his  hates,  his  insatiable  lust,  his 
avarice,  his  vanity.  One  must  be  a  hardened 
iconoclast  indeed  to  push  on  to  Caracas,  the 
scene  of  stories  so  thrilling — ^and  there  have 
them  shattered. 

Yet  it  is  a  bold  man  who  would  assert  that 
anything  he  hears  in  Cura(,"ao  is  untrue. 
I  would  not  dare  say  that  the  tales  arc  even 
exaggerated;  and  this  despite  the  contradic- 
tions that  await  you  in  Caracas.  There, 
fortunate  man,  you  are  to  believe  that  you 
are  witnessing  one  of  the  marvelous  careers 
of  history  being  unfolded  before  your  eyes, 
of  a  Caesar,  a  Bolivar,  a  Washington.  It 
makes  a  very  nice  game,  like  a  play,  if  you 
consent  to  the  illusion.  The  Venezuelans 
do  consent.  They  have  to.  They  are  not 
in  Cura<;ao.  Yet  the  make-believe  is  so 
earnest  vou,  too.  almost  credit  it.  except  for 
one  thing— the  Bible  prescribes  whom  you 
shall  accept  as  a  divinity,  and  Castro  is  not 
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menlnmed  in  it.  When,  then,  the  Venezuelans 
in  their  public  utterances  prescribe  him,  too, 
yott  halt.  You  end  by  questioning  the  least 
of  the  transcendent  qualities  of  this  man 
Castro. 

TINKUNO  TBB  CYMBALS  OP  LAUDATION 

However,  Venesuela  is  a  country  of  words 

just  now.  Never,  perhaps,  has  even  the 
Spanish  language  been  so  tortured,  wrenched, 
teased,  courted  and  wheedled  as  it  is  to-day 
to  make  Castro  panegyrics.  Mutual  admira- 
tion unbounded  prevails.  It  bubbles  upward 
to  the  chieftain  himself.  From  him  it  ^^^ushes 
down  again.  Long  ago  a  common  man 
would  have  thought  all  words  exhausted,  and 
all  their  combinations.  Yet  daily  they  turn- 
blc  forth,  tliough  perhaps  the  straining 
after  them  now  has  a  hint  of  desperation. 
One  recalls  the  wofshtp  of  Nero,  when  lauda- 
tion worthy  of  a  gpd  was  not  too  much  from 
his  sycophants,  and  certainly  not  too  much 
for  Nero.  Hear  Castro,  as  he  addresses  his 
Congress : 

"In  fact,  Citizen  Senators,  Citizen  Deputies,  it  is 
not  alone  the  national  eye  that  awaita  your  acta 
at  wisdom,  but  the  entire  planet  " 

Listen  now  to  t  he  President  of  the  Senate 

at  the  end  of  the  session: 

"Conjured  by  your  irresistible  will  [this  to  Castro, 
of  ocmrae)  tlie  Patria  riaea  from  the  brink  of  the 
abyai,  to  present  herself  to  the  adniiration  ol  the 

Nations.  ^Tand,  dignified,  high,  supreme." 

Or  to  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
Deputies : 

"And,  if  any  of  the  glory  falls  on  the  Congress, 
ft  is  that  of  having  cooperated  with  the  Man  in 
whom  Venezuela,  by  acclaiming  him  Constitution.il 
President  of  the  Republic  for  the  term  of  1 905-1 91 1, 
haa  jncamated  her  yvarnincB  for  estabSahed  peace, 
for  happiness,  ibr  credit,  for  national  power." 

Mounting  higher,  the  statesman  then  re- 
ferred to  the  incarnation  of  these  blessings  as 
being  as  "refulgent  as  the  light  of  the  king 
stsr  when  it  shines  in  the  senith." 

The  sessions  closed  in  an  epidemic  of 
words.  Each  member  wrote  or  spoke  some- 
thing to  the  Man.  the  Hero,  and  had  the 
same  printed  in  a  newspaper.    Said  one: 

"To  rally  round,  to  collaborate  with  faith,  with 
honor,  by  the  side  of  this  Grand  Captain  and 
upright  Administrator,  is  a  noble  task  for  the  calm 
souls,  for  the  lofty  minds,  for  us  Venezuelans  who 
love  Order.  Fraternity.  Law." 


Another  declared  that  "the  Pilot  is  safe, 
and  has  a  heart  inspired  by  ideals  sublime 
and  grandiose.'*  Extravagance  of  expressktn 
stopped  at  nothing.  A  third  lawmaker 
spoke  of  "that  beneficent  influence  which, 
like  a  miraculous  perfume,  exhales  the  politics 
to-day  dominant  over  the  country."  To 
these  gems  of  rhetpric,  so  we  are  informed  by 
the  Government's  organ,  "the  Senor  General 
Cipriano  Castro  responded  with  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  impromptus  that  has  ever 
sujged  from  his  luminous  brain." 

THB  GLORIFICATION  OP  CASTRO 

The  Congress  was  occupied  with  nothing 
but  Castro  durii^^  the  entire  session.  It 
dected  him  Constitutional  President.  It 

named  things  after  him,  or  others  did — 
towns,  bridges,  streets,  aqueducts,  markets, 
and  left  off  ondy  before  renaming  the  Patria 
herself.  It  ordered  an  Arc  de  Triunfo  in  his 
honor,  and  it  gave  him  a  title.  This  was  in 
deference  to  "the  popular  clamor."  Consti- 
tutional and  legislative  assemblies,  municipal- 
ities, mass  meetings,  had  b^ged  that  he  be 
caUed  the  "Grand  Marshal  of  the  Armies  of 
Venezuela,"  or  "The  Marshal  of  Victory,"  or 
"The  Foimder  of  Peace,"  until  Congress, 
"inspired  by  the  idea  of  satisfying  the 
gratitude  conveyed  in  these  petitions,"  hit 
on  the  word.  It  named  Castro  the  " Restorer 
of  Venezuela." 

This  word  becomes  therefore  an  official 
crystalization  of  the  Spanish  dictionary. 
But  it  is  just  a  word.  It  means  that  the 
(ountry  is  being  restored  to  some  vague 
pnstme  glory,  implying,  of  course,  a  de- 
generation under  Castro's  immediate  prede- 
cessors. But  Castro  restores  Venezuela  to 
the  Venezuelans,  the  Venezuelans  in  this 
sense  being  the  Gang  only.  He  drives  out 
the  foreigners.  He  freezes  out  other  Vene- 
suelans.  But  all  Venezuelans  continue  their 
flow  of  words.    He  is 

"the  universal  conscience,  the  criterion  nf  peoples, 
the  savior  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Patria  and  the 
defender  the  most  inflexible  that  reason  and 
justice  ever  had  in  their  Hf^morir  strugit^le  a^jainst 
the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that 
the  omnipotenoe  of  Castro  is  complete  and  absohite. " 

He  is 

"the  prodigioua  Andino  (from  the  Andes],  the  pro- 

ti  <  ting  hand  of  the  PrcdostincHi  !iy  Providence  to 
restore  Venezuela,  'the  chosen  of  the  God  of 
Nations.'" 
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All  which  might  be  doubted,  except  that 
Castro  himself  confirms  the  same  in  more 
words,  saying: 

"But  I  ouRht  to  declare  that  I  am  hardly  more 
than  the  agent  of  a  something  superior  that  watches 
over  the  fortunes  of  virtuous  pcoptos.  of  nations 
called  to  fulfil  the  high  destinies  of  dviUsetion 
and  of  progress." 

THB  "RBSTORBR's"  CLIMB  TO  POWBR 

One  must  believe  that  the  country,  too,  is 
iinaiumoiis.  Hut  tlie  suspicion  that  rhetoric 
may  not  be  exact  lies  in  Castro's  boast  that 
he  has  put  down  the  biggKt  revolution  ever 
known  in  Venesuela.  There  must,  then, 
have  been  a  large  force  of  his  countrymen 
agamst  him.  Yet  one  may  add  that  in  his 
own  revolution,  when  he  gained  his  power, 
he  must  have  had  many  of  them  with  him. 
But  this  merits  investigation.  First,  tlic 
Venezuelans  were  not  clear  at  the  time  whose 
revolution  it  was.  Castro  issued  manifestos, 
calling  people  to  his  standard  to  fight  for 
Dr.  R.  -\ndueza  Palacio,  a  former  president. 
Others  thought  that  thev  were  fi;.,'hting  for 
Hernandez,  the  chronic  revolutionist,  then 
in  prison.  Then  there  is  the  story  of  Castro's 
crushing  defeat  near  Valencia,  when,  alone, 
wounded,  he  waited  only  the  summons  from 
President  Andrade  to  give  himself  up.  This 
does  not  resemble  a  unanimous  country 
back  of  him.  But  around  Andrade  there  was 
a  quarrel.  Matos,  and  one  Mtndoza,  left 
the  cajiital  with  20,000  men  and  brought 
back  Castro  as  President.  No  one  was  more 
surprised  than  Castro  himself. 

He  had  certainly  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing  when,  at  the  orders  of  another, 
with  si.xty  men  he  raised  the  standard  of 
rexxilt  in  the  Andes  and  began  a  march  of 
hundreds  of  milt  s  He  may  have  hoped  to 
become  a  general  and  thus  join  Venezuela's 
great  majority;  but  to  be  President,  never. 
He  was  not  even  the  village  leader,  but. 
rather,  the  village  dancer.  His  father  was 
of  the  Indian  class.  The  boy  learned  the 
siM^rts  of  the  llanos,  and  is  yet  an  excellent 
horicinan.  He  worked  in  the  village  store, 
and  there,  it  is  said,  waited  on  lus  future  wife. 
According  to  the  story,  she  was  the  servant 
in  the  home  of  a  village  merchant.  The 
merchant's  wife,  after  a  formal  assurance  of 
the  young  man's  intentions,  gave  him  leave  to 
pursue  his  courtship  in  her  kitchen.  Marriage 
foltowed.   Mrs.  Castro  is  known  as  a  k>vable 


woman;  kind,  plain,  thoroughly  respectable. 
But  the  Cura9ao  tales,  describing  her  husband 
as  the  most  cynical  of  libertines,  do  not  leave 
her  much  room  for  happiness. 

The  state  of  Tachira  in  the  Andes  is  the 
very  region  for  turbulence,  and  Castro  in 
those  early  days  had  his  full  share.  There 
was  a  revolution,  and  he  found  liimself 
exiled.  Another  time,  it  is  said,  he  killed  a 
policeman  and  again  sought  refuge,  either 
in  Colombia  or  Curasao.  He  served  once  as  a 
cT)ngressman.  Several  rears  before  his  own 
revolution  he  took  a  liking  for  history  and 
read  widely  about  Napoleon.  It  was  just 
enough  learning  to  be  a  dangerous  thing. 

The  danger  came  when  he  rose  to  his 
position.  This  means  that  he  rose  to  it  in 
the  fullest,  most  sinister,  sense  of  the  word. 
The  President  of  Venezuela  has  always  been 
the  owner  of  Venezuela.  No  one  can  under- 
stand conditions  there  until  this  is  under- 
stood. The  absolute  owner  may  also  be  a 
common  criminal,  with  all  the  criminars 
instinct,  whether  mvirderous,  avaricious,  lech- 
erous, ox  merely  spectacular.  Let  the  reader 
try  to  imagine  this  one  tiling,  if  he  can,  for 
Otherwise  he  will  never  accept  the  truth  about 
Venezuela.    It  is  too  incredible. 

Those  who  had  lirought  Castro  to  Caracas 
were  the  hrst  t(^  discover  that  the  uncouth 
mountaineer  {proposed  to  be  supreme  over 
all.  Then  Matos,  who  was  wealthy  and 
powerful,  and  backed  besides,  it  is  charged, 
by  foreign  concessionaries,  started  that  biggest 
revolution  already  mentioned.  He  took  ports, 
cities,  and  threatened  the  capital.  Then  "the 
little  runt,"  as  Castro  is  sometimes  called,  was 
consumed  by  the  tigerish  fury  peculiar  to 
him.  He  mounted  his  horse  and  fought  hm 
enemies  all  over  the  map.  He  drove  them 
off  the  map— and  they  are  off  yet.  Next 
his  courts  attended  to  the  foreign  conces- 
sionaries, and  they,  too,  arc  off. 

Just  here  Castro's  dictatorship  had  a 
chance  of  popularity.  It  was  different  from 
the  usual  routine.  Venezuela  would  do 
without  the  foreigners,  and  the  riches  pocketed 
by  foreigners  hitherto  would  now  go  to  Vene- 
suelans.  Such  is  the  Restoration,  the  Cause. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  Venezuelans  should 
tingle  a  little  with  the  old  Carib-Castiliaii 
pride  when  their  chief  defies  blockading 
fleets,  and  when,  to  the  calm,  dignified 
ultimatum  of  Secretary  Hay,  he  replied 
insolently,  and  still  emerges  unchastencd. 
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It  is  the  kind  of  attitude  the  Venezuelans 
,  would  like  to  enforce  by  arms  if  they  were 
<  strong  enough.   They  can  make  believe  that 
tbey  are  so  now,  and  they  are  gratefiil  to 
Castro.    He  gives  them  imagination.  But 
he  is  simply  playing  with  his  newly  found 
power  as  an  Indian  might  play  with  dynamite. 
I  Yet  the  e]q>k>8aon  does  not  happen.  People 
say  that,  given  enough  rope,  he  will  hang 
himself.    But  they  j^ape  open-mouthed  at 
tk  amount  of  rope  lie  takes  without  sign  of 
I  iuf^  at  the  end  thereof. 

m  TMATMBNT  OP  PORBIGN  CONCESSIONS 

With  us  the  name  of  Castro  is  bound  up 
cbiefly  in  the  word  asphalt.  In  France  it  is 
the  cable;  in  Italy,  the  Guanta  mines;  in 
Belgium,  the  waterworks;  in  Germany  and 
England,  bonds  and  revolutionary  claims; 
and  in  Venesuela,  all  things  that  stand  for 

I  the  earning  of  money. 

The  Man  and  the  Gang  arc  takin}^  them 
ever)'  one,  whether  from  foreigners  or  natives. 
For  of  such  is  the  Restoration.  The  highest 
oonrt  recently  annulled  the  asphalt  con- 
cession and  the  cable  oonoessbn.  Just  po.s.<;i- 
Mv  there  was  justice  in  either  case,  but,  if 
^,  It  was  also  a  coincidence.  Venezuelan 

I  jndges  are  not  corrupt,  necessarily,  and  tbey 
*wdd  even  go  to  jail — perhaps.  But  they 
boitate  before  a  ruling  that  would  throw 
tlm  into  one  of  their  master's  dungeons. 
So.  fike  the  senators  and  deputies,  like  the 
ninntcrs,  like  the  colonel  who  is  door- 
at  Miraflores,  judges  oV>cy  the  will 
of  han  who  must  be  obeyed.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  that  asphalt  is  not  a  case  to 

I  «"alten  that  sjrmpathy  anong  Americans 
»Hch  means  gunboats.  Given  birth  in 
dishonor,  the  .isphalt  concession  still  drags 

'  through  shame  its  wearying  notoriety.  But 

I  bosever  wrongs  may  be  credited  to  one  side 
w  ihtt  other,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
^'•ners  of  the  pitch  lake  were  disposscss^  r  1 , 
that  Our  Government  protested,  that  Castro's 
i«pl7  was  rough  as  wdl  as  native,  and  that 
ffvifxjSM  ;  u  has  since  been  made  permanent 
'  the  Venezuelan  court.  The  riches  of 
^piult  now  belong  to  the  Gang,  which  was, 
of  eodrse.  the  motive  of  the  whole  business 
from  the  fint. 

The  French  cable  decision  was  rendered 
i'^ut  the  same  time,  and  the  company's 
oflSocs,  excepting  one,  were  closed.  The 
iMalinaiuiger  ventored  to  protest,  whenopon 


Castro  expelled  him  immediately  fmni  the 
country.  The  local  manager  had  inadvcrt- 
ently  implied  that  Castro  hind  misinterpreted 
the  Venezuelan  law.  There  could  be  no 
greater  insult.  All  things  arc  backed  by  the 
Law  in  Venezuela.  The  Law  is  a  goddess. 
Every  abuse,  every  theft,  is  the  Law,  always 


CHART  SHOWING  THE  COMPARATIVE  POSITIONS 
OF  FORBICN  NATIONS  IN  IMrORT  ANO  BXPOftT 
TRADE  WITH  VFVBSUBLA  POR  THE  PISCAL  YEAR 
1903 — J,  AND  THB  BALANCE  AGAINST  THE 
UNITBD  STATB8 


the  Law.  .Xs  he  robs  you,  th*^-  V'  rr  zn«  Ian 
official  invokes  his  ;,'odd«  ss  with  'ii^jnity,  and 
grows  exceeding  se^t-re  and  offended  if  you 
resent  it. 

Like  asphalt,  like  the  cable,  no  j/ublic 
utility  in  Venezuela  may  hf^j/*:  Xft  tvupt 
Restoration.  A  typif.al  instance,  thr/ugh 
datsQC  from  1896,  is  the  waterworks  (oooes- 
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sion  of  Caracas.  It  belonged  to  Belgian 
capitalists.  TYuy  had  built  the  plant,  but, 
to  use  their  own  words,  they  had  found  the 
Venezuelans  "bad  pay."  Government  offi- 
cials set  the  example.  The  city,  also,  would 
not  meet  its  bills  for  water  used  in  excess  of 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  concession,  yet 
the  company  had  to  pay  to  the  city  an  amuaal 
rental  of  200,000  bolivars,  about  $40,000. 
At  last  the  company*  being  embarrassed,  was 
forced  to  cede  its  concession  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  company  is  still  trying  to  collect 
the  selling  price,  and  we  hear  of  the  Belgian 
claim. 

The  electric  light  and  gas  company  of 
Caracas  is  a  parallel  case,  except  that  the 
victims  are  Venezuelans.  Their  jtlant  was 
coveted,  but  they  would  not  sell  at  the  shame- 
less price  offered  by  the  Gang.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not  collect  a  lighting  bill 
for  100,000  bolivars  due  them  from  the  city. 
Thi  n  the  Government  valorously  saved  the 
city  from  darkness  by  naming  a  receiver  for 
the  lighting  company.  It  is  said  that  even 
private  consumers  were  told  by  the  authorities 
that  they  need  not  pay  their  bills.  This 
hastened  the  bankruptcy. 

There  u  a  similar  scandal,  or  -worse,  in 
nearly  every  other  item  of  confiscation,  '  ut 
the  barest  partial  list  must  suffiec  here.  The 
Orinoco  shipping  compan\-,  made  up  of  Amer- 
icans who  were  developing  commerce  with 
steamboats,  was  thrown  out.  A  former 
grocer,  one  "General"  Manuel  Corao,  now 
holds  the  concession.  He  is  prominent  in 
the  Gang. 

More  recently  the  Guanta  mines,  which 

were  owned  by  Italians,  who  built  wharves 
and  made  other  extensive  improvements, 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
However,  the  nationalization  of  mines  is 
really  a  systematic  policy.  The  Government 
may  not  be  aV)]e  to  work  them,  but  the  men 
who  used  to  work  in  them  are  now  idle. 
In  X904  the  Congress  declared  forfeit  more 
than  350  mining  titles,  which  covered  250,000 
acres.  As  against  this,  eleven  titles  were 
granted  by  Castro,  who  alone  has  the  ad- 
ministration of  mines.  As  usual,  in  con- 
cessions of  whatever  sort,  the  recipient  must 
agree  not  to  resent  confiscation  by  the 
Venezuelan  courts,  nor  must  he  appeal  to 
any  foreign  power. 

The  Venesuelan  Government  has  for  some 
time  derived  an  income  from  the  salt  monop- 


oly, and  now  it  contemplates  that  of  c 
to  judge  from  the  decroesetting  aside  $100, 
for  exploiting  the  mines  in  the  state  of  Pali 

Pearl  fisheries  have  ever  been  an  imp)orl 
industry  of  Venezuela,  and  now  most 
them,  it  is  said,  belong  to  Castro,  bough 
by  his  private  agents.  Matches  are  a  gov 
mcnt  monopoly,  farmed  out  to  a  membt 
the  inner  circle.  Under  no  circumstar 
however,  may  the  bonanza  be  transferred 
foreigner.   This  is  now  the  usual  restrictic 

But,  wherever  money  is  likely  to  be 
the  Government  plans  an  undermining  c 
paign  until  the  enterprise  falls.    Banks  I 
at  I  a  per  cent.   Ihrhmte  usurers  gathe  r 
per  cent,  and  more  on  the  coffee  crop< 
sec'-.ritv.    Accordingly,    there    is    to  l-f 
national  bank  of  Venezuela,  which  will  t) 
away  the  issue  of  notes  from  other  ba:i 
and  there  is  to  be  a  Banco  Nacional  H 
tecario,  to  lend  to  tli  ■  ( ofT(  e  growers.     M  J 
more  commendable  is  tlio  ctTurt    to    >  r  a 
certain  national  industries.    Lately  the  '  idi 
emment  has  started  factories  for  paM 
glass  and  flour.  ^ 

The   foregoing  has  mostly   to    do  wii 
enterprise  choked  at  its  incipient  stage 
but  the  heaviest  blight  of  Castro's  polic 
appears  when  he  attacks  two  of  the  thp 
industries  which  are  the  mainstay   of  tl 
country.    The   first  of  these  industries 
coffee,  but  low  prices,  crop  failures  and  oth 
misfortunes  have  already  done  more  f 
misery  than  the  Government  can  hopx? 
do.    The  other  two  mainstays  are  cattle  ai 
rum.    The  nationalization  methods  with  1 
gard  to  rum  will  show  the  entire  lack 
economic  science  flaimted  by  Castro  as 
statesman.    He  makes  the  Government  t 
only  rum  buyer,  the  only  rum  seller,  the  or 
primary  market  for  either  buying  or  sellir 
The  Government  is  the  sole  middleman  i 
Venezuela's  great  product.    But  the  mori 
mental  economic  ignorance  of  the  thi 
lies  in  the  pretrasbn  of  the  Government 
fix  the  price.   By  reference  to  Article  5 
the  Executive  Etecree  you  learn  tha^: 

"From  the  1st  of  January.  1005,  the  ()ovemm< 
will  buy  for  cash  at  its  depositories  from  tHe  p 
ducere, 

Rum  inferior,  at  r  j  bolivars  per  cargo  of  80  Yx  't  t  T 
Rum  superior,  at  14  U^livars  jx^r  carpo  of  80  1>»^>1  tl 

But  as  he  buys,  the  government  rum  a 
ministrator  is  to  collect  four  times  the  fonx 
internal  revenue.  Again,  only  from,  t 
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govemment  warehouses  may  rum  be  sold. 

Now  then,  the  buying  price,  taxes  subtracted, 
'<  too  low  for  the  producer.  The  selling  price 
s  too  high  for  the  consumer.  Yet,  to  keep 
down  overproduction,  the  Government  has 
destroyed  many  barrels  of  rum.  Still  the 
people  do  not  use  it,  but  they  cannot  export 
it  either.  More,  the  abuse  of  the  new  law  has 
to  be  considered,  as  when  a  government 
igent  charges  thtf  grower  two  dollars  of  the 
internal  tax  instead  of  four  dollars,  and  other 
growers  are  thereby  shut  out  of  competition. 
A  like  brutal  favoritism  is  possible  when 
the  government  agent  fixes  the  amount  of 
production  to  his  district  and  divides  the 
Rune  among  the  different  planters. 

,    LLANOS  HADB  WASTE  BY  CATTLB  GRAFT 

More  disastrous  than  its  ruining  of  the 

mm  industry,  as  well  as  a  more  striking 
fKample  of  the  greed  of  Castro's  inner 
circle,  is  the  Government's  interference  with 
cattle  exportation.  Greed  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica may  be  forgiven,  or  at  least  accepted  as 
customary,  but  no  country  can  ever  pardon 
its  rulers  the  greed  which  is  shortsighted. 
A  curse,  the  victims  may  say,  be  on  the  brigand 
!:  tator  who  kills  the  golden  goose.  Vene- 
zut  la  has  a  sea  of  prairie.  She  has  boundless 
llanos  waving  with  grass  from  horizon  to 
borizon.  Millions  of  cattle  might  graze 
there.  The  approximate  development  of 
'he  region  formerly  rose  to  thousands  of  head 
shipped  each  year.  But  according  to  the 
last  figures,  of  190a,  there  were  only  1,968 
attle  exported,  as  against  66,000  for  the 
lear  before.  The  story  so  eloquently  told 
3y  these  bare  numerals  is  as  follows: 

The  dry  season  approaches,  and  a  cattle 
^wer  drives  his  herd  to  the  coast  or  to  the 
■earest  railroad,  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
niles.  There  he  finds  a  buyer,  one  buyer 
)nly,  but  the  price  is  ruinous.  He  will  ship 
lis' cattle  himself.  But  the  agfiat  of  the 
rcasel  tells  him  there  is  no  room  on  board, 
rhf  (  .ittlomnn  hesitates  a  few  days,  paying 
ncaniime  heavy  yard  charges  and  the  heavy 
government  taxes.  He  cannot  drive  the 
lerd  back  again.  He  must  sell  or  he  must 
ctv  for  the  right  to  ship.  The  one  huyet  is 
.f  the  Gang,  the  freight  line  is  the  only  one 
eft  in  the  business,  and  it,  too,  is  of  the 
^ang.  The  herder  finally  submits  to  con- 
ation; that  is,  takes  what  he  can  get. 
iiui  he  raises  no  more  cattle.   The  people 
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on  his  llanos  henceforth  starve,  as  do  the 

other  classes  in  Venezuela  whose  occupatkmt 

are  gone.  By  common  report  in  Caracas 
the  particular  beneficiary  of  the  cattle  graft 
is  the  Vice-President  himself,  Juan  Vicente 
Gomez. 

Desj)itc  all  she  might  i)roduce — without 
limit — Venezuela  n(jvv  pays  for  these  very 
things  enough  to  import  them  half  way 
around  the  world.  She  has  not  a  street 
paved  with  asphalt.  Sugar,  coarse  and  un- 
refined, cx)sts  ten  cents  a  jwund.  The  poor 
cannot  afford  salt.  Gold  coins  are  rarities, 
though  gold  dust  used  to  be  exported  in 
fabuk>us  an^ounts.  All  the  Guiana  country 
is  said  to  be  "i>ay  dirt."  Any  time  after 
a  freshet  the  natives  may  gather  it  from  the 
streams.  But  it  is  a  marvel  how  the  j people 
exist.  In  Caracas,  a  capital  of  elegance  and 
fashion,  there  remains  but  the  semblance  of 
wealth.  The  best  families  have  not  quite 
given  up  their  carriages,  but  they  are  selUng 
their  jewels.  A  pawn  broker  from  Trinidad 
makes  regular  trips  across,  and  returns  with 
his  satrhels  filled.  The  money  of  these 
Venezuelans  to  a  large  extent  hes  in  the 
internal  debt,  but  they  receive  no  interest. 
On  a  principal  of  70,130,423  bolivars  there 
is  an  interest  due  of  26,049,529  bolivars. 

Tlie  foreign  debt,  however,  suffers  in  no 
such  way.  Its  capital  is  125,1 10,994  bolivars, 
and  its  interest  is  30,624.538  bolivars.  To 
ki'cp  off  blockading  fleets  Castro  is  paying 
interest  religiously,  an<l  f(jr  their  sacrifiees 
the  Venezuelan  people  are  cautioned  tloat 
they  must  laud  this  genius  of  a  financier. 

The  meeting  of  obligations,  afti  r  a  lesson 
from  warships,  is  cx>mmendable ;  but  to  pay 
them,  and  to  enrich  the  Gang  as  well,  the 
country  is  taxed  to  its  last  gas[)ing  breath. 

But  in  addition,  the  stricken  nation  last 
year  spent  4.822,000  Ixjlivars  on  the  army 
and  defenses,  including  1,000,000  for  uni- 
forms, besides  the  price  of  seven  Schneider- 
Canet  guns  to  repel  any  future  btockader. 
It  spent  also  7,500,000  bolivars  on  public 
works,  for  a  military  academy,  for  statues 
to  the  Army  of  the  Restoration,  for  pictures 
ordered  to  be  painted.  In  this  the  dictator 
of  Venezuela  is  true  to  tlu-  genuine  Spanish* 
American  pattern.  The  lOack  des]«ot  of  the 
Negro  republics  deviates  from  so  high  and 
picturesque  a  standard.  He  pockets  all. 
A  theatre  or  an  aqueduct,  whereon  to  carve 
his  name,  costs  too  much.   But  your  real 
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Spanish-American  has  a  ghmmcnng  of  the 
white  man's  ideals;  and  money  spent  on 
display  is  money  well  spent,  for  which  the 
people  should  be  thankful.  At  least  they 
have  something  to  enjoy  in  return  for  the 
presidents  they  enrich.  Ouracas,  therefore 
is  a  city  of  beauty. 

WHY  CA8TR0*8  POWBR  LASTS 

The  present  despot  in  Venezuela  is  a  polit- 
ical anomaly.  Should  Yuma  give  us  a  Presi- 
dent and  all  Arizona  flock  to  Washington, 
we  should  not  misunderstand  him;  hut  Vene- 
zuela has  never  before  had  an  executive  out 
of  the  far  remote  defiles  of  the  Andes,  and 
she  does  not  realise  it  quite  yet.  Ahnost 
every  morning  she  awakes  to  a  fresh  appre- 
ciation, she  as  well  as  a  morose  set  of  plun- 
dered foreign  capitalists,  she  as  well  as 
the  world  outside,  for  almost  every  morning 
she  is  treated  to  a  new  and  startlinj.,'  "  Execu- 
tive Decree,"  and  consequently  to  a  new 
explosion.  Castro  is  the  whole  cast  of  the 
show,  but  for  all  that  his  career  is  without 
significance,  unless  it  provoke  some  enduring 
remedy  from  without.  But,  as  the  typical 
dictator  in  his  most  exasperating  form,  he 
does  require  attention.  His  story  has  the 
mystery  and  the  savage  charm  and  the 
romantic  colorinjj  of  the  rugged  Sierras  from 
which  he  comes,  beginning  with  his  revolu- 
tionary adventure  to  end  with  the  collapse 
of  his  absurd  and  imperious  notion  that  he  is 
a  man  of  destiny. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Castro  has  the 
force  to  rule.  It  is  asserted  in  Caracas,  by 
those  who  dare  so  much  as  whisper,  that  a 
free  vote  of  the  entire  country  would  not 
give  him  2,000  followers.  Hence  the  strength 
of  his  position  leaves  one  in  greater  wonder. 
Even  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  the  Czar, 
holds  his  power  by  the  awe  which  hedges  a 
dynasty,  in  the  people's  belief  that  he  is  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  total  absence 
of  any  conception  of  the  rights  of  man. 
But  the  Venezuelans  ha\f  tlu-  hcrita^'e  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  they  freed  them- 
selves from  Spain;  they  have  voted;  and  the 
adventurer  over  them,  far  from  being  the 
scion  of  a  dynasty,  is  of  an  origin  held  in 
contempt.  He  is  supported  neither  by 
traditions  nor  by  fanaticism,  and  certainly 
not  by  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Yet 
he  is  as  secure  as  the  Csar,  as  absolute  as  the 
Sultan.  The  power  of  the  man  is  an  enigma, 


even  when  explained  by  the  incomprehensibk 
dictatorships  of  Latin  America.  No  one  sc 
much  as  hopes  that  a  revolution  can  be  suo 
cessful— even  with  the  desperate  mood  of  tb<: 
masses  who  suffer  under  their  latest  tyrant 
they  have  never  suffered  before,  even  undet 
the  viceroys  of  Spain. 

But  Venezuela  is  a  vast  country  and 
thinly  populated.  To  )^'ather  a  large  force 
under  arms  without  danger  from  the  ever- 
ready  government  troops  seems  now  an 
undertaking  beyond  the  shrewd  generalship 
and  indomitable  pluck  of  any  Venezuelan 
except  Castro  himself.  But  Castro  is  the 
man  who  plays  the  opposing  hand.  He  lia« 
perfected  his  machine  for  security.  He  has 
an  adequate  telegraph  system,  pieced  out  by 
a  closely  woven  mesh  of  espionage.  He 
knows  at  once,  personally,  the  least  move- 
ment  in  any  village,  and  overnight  the 
turbulent  spirit  who  incites  it  finds  himsel! 
lost  to  the  world  in  one  of  Castro's  prisons. 
The  "little  runt"  at  Miraflores  sees  every 
telegram,  every  cablegram,  and  lets  it  pass, 
or  not.  Every  correspondent  is  subject  to 
expulsion.  Private  letters  are  not  inviolable, 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  mail  bags  of 
ministers  have  been  opened.  • 

Castro's  security,  then,  would  seem  to*  lie 
in  guile  and  brute  force.  But  another  ele^ 
ment  of  str^gth  must  also  figure  in  his 
inventory.  Tfaiis  is  exhaustion.  As  between 
revolution,  though  successful,  and  Castro,  thst 
vote  of  the  best  people  would  still  be  for 
Castro.  Pn)minent  merchants  and  reputable 
citizens  generally  look  with  trembling  at  any 
hint  of  more  civil  war.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary  on  Venezuela's  capacity  for  self 
government,  but  after  Castro  the  Venezuelans 
fear  worse.    A  new  Gang  might  be  greedier. 

But  an  classes,  as  you  learn  from  close 
observation,  are  fairly  gasping  for  relief] 
that  may  not  be  at  the  cost  of  civil  war. 
They  would  bless  the  foreign  diplomat,  or 
capitalist,  or  correq>ondent,  who  might 
bring  to  their  country  this  relief  in  the  shape 
of  foreign  intervention — which  is  a  OOmnien*| 
tary  even  yet  sadder. 

I  OUR  INTBRB8T  IN  VBNUUBLA 

At  just  this  point  appears  our  own  interest 
in  Venezuela.  What  does  her  enormoxil 
domain  signify  to  us?  The  most  used 
entrance  there  is  La  Guayra,  a  port  of  buc* 
caneering  days,  a  little  town  of  square  doll 
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houses  squeezed  against  the  rocks  where  the 
mountain  drops  sheer  down  to  the  waves. 
The  mountain  is  a  lofty  range.  It  is  the 
bhiff  noTthem  wall  of  a  oontiiient,  and  behind 
the  wall  lies  South  America.  But  the 
heights  that  must  first  be  passed  arc  symbolic 
01  the  political  barrier  now  frowmng  upon  the 
invader  from  tbe  north.  The  first  of  the 
magnificent  countries  beyond  is  Venesuela. 
Alone,  she  numbers  more  than  one  and  one-half 
million  square  miles.  Her  measureless  natural 
resources,  the  grazing  plains,  the  cane  fields, 
the  coffee  hills»  the  soil  for  tobacco,  cacao, 
rubber,  vanilla,  corn,  wheat,  the  lakes  of 
pitch,  the  pearl  fisheries,  the  mountains  of 
iron,  the  brooks  with  beds  of  gold,  and  on 
throtigh  the  tempting  catalogue,  are  as  yet 
untouched.  Nor  can  they  count  aught  for 
civilization  until  the  wall  crumbles  before 
civilization.  Venezuela  is  a  country  that 
oflEers  the  same  opportunities  as  North 
Afloerica;  but,  while  the  United  vStatcs  is  now 
the  wonder  of  the  world  in  the  demonstration 
of  national  greatness,  Venezuela  astonishes 
us  only  in  that,  with  equal  riches,  she  should 
yet  be  the  poorest  among  the  nations  and  an 
intolerable  nuisance  as  well.  The  difference 
IS  with  the  people  who  settled  the  two 
domains.  The  one  has  proved  a  good  steward. 
The  other  is  a  drag  on  the  talents  of  all. 
Abstract  sentiment  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  bad  steward  must  at  some  time 
give  up  his  trust.  One  may  cry  in  horror 
against  blockading  fleets,  but  civilisation  has 
long  neglected  to  execute  its  own  law,  and 
with  sluggish  tolerance  hesitates  to  pronounce 
sentence  on  tbe  bad  steward. 

The  fDreigner  has  not  been  able  to  do  much 
for  Venezuela,  which  means,  of  course,  for 
himself  either.  The  railroads  only  fringe 
tbe  coast,  with  a  mileage  of  scarcely  500 
miles.  They  are  mostly  English  and  German, 
never  American.  The  English  have  a  horse* 
car  service  and  a  telephone  company  in 
Caracas.  The  Germans  have  a  fair  share 
in  the  small  industrial  concerns  that  exist, 
such  as  two  breweries,  medicine  factories,  a 
candle  factory,  four  soap  factories,  two  ooooa- 
nut  oil  factories  and  a  marble  qiiarrv.  The 
French  are  interested  in  bakeries,  shoe 
factories,  hat  factories,  and  sawmills;  the 
ItaUans,  in  hat  factories.  Americans  have 
the  lighting  plants  at  Valencia  and  Puerto 
Cal:»ello,  but  this  is  about  all.  They  are 
pretty  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  Venezuela. 


Our  consular  agents  have  German  or  Italian 
names.  Hardly  ten  Americans  land  during 
any  one  month.  Twenty-one  Americans 
landed  during  last  February  and  March. 

On  the  other  hand,  Venezuela  lives  from 
our  commerce.  We  buy  nearly  all  that  she 
has  to  sell,  particularly  her  chief  product, 
coffee.  Here,  then,  would  be  a  weapon  to 
make  ourselves  more  welcome,  not  only  in 
Venezuela  but  in  all  Latin  America.  I.^t  us 
take  notice  that  Germany  and  England  Iniy 
almost  nothing  from  Venezuela,  yet  England 
sells  Venezuela  almost  all  she  needs  of  fabrics 
and  coal,  and  Germany  of  hardware.  Perish- 
able stuff,  such  as  provisions,  Venezuela  is 
forced  to  buy  from  a  nearer  market,  and 
consequently  she  buys  from  us;  but  with 
this  much  our  profit  in  her  ends.  Venezuela, 
moreover,  prefers  it  so.  She  is  content  that 
we  stand  between  her  and  a  hostile  Europe, 
but  she  bates  us  for  the  shadow  that  we  cast 
as  we  stand  there.  Where  she  has  a  choice 
of  markets  she  buys  of  Europe.  Germany 
is  already  forgiven  that  httle  affair  of  the 
blockade.  Venesuela  sees  in  Europe  a  menace 
to  us,  not  to  herself,  and  her  attitude,  as  well 
as  that  of  Latin  America  generally,  is  shown 
by  the  sultanic  policy  of  her  tyrant,  who 
would  embroil  us  with  one  or  another  of  the 
European  Powers  that  he  might  keep  retribu- 
tion from  himself. 

Yet  Latin  America  is  the  field  we  hope 
to  win.  But  harder  than  the  task  of  digging 
the  Canal,  harder  than  keeping  off  Europe,.is' 
to  surmount  the  barrier  of  racial  diidike. 
This  dislike  is  already  suspicion,  carefullv 
nurtured  by  poUticians  and  by  the  jealousy 
of  European  residents,  and  the  suspicion  is 
turning  now  to  a  deep  hatred.  The  "little 
runt,"  Castro,  is  the  emVKjdiment  of  it  in  its 
most  rampant  and  bitter  form.  For  proof 
here  follows  an  interview  with  his  minister  of 
l(H«^  affairs,  General  Alejandro  Ybarra, 
himself  known  as  an  excellent  gentleman,  yet 
as  minister,  first  and  all  the  time  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  master.  Coming  from  the  premier 
of  a  friendly  nation,  the  interview  is  a  most 
remarkable  one. 

The  question  was  put  squarely: 

"Do  you,  sir,  want  American  capital  in 
Venesuela?" 

"  If  you  are  not  afraid  to  bring  your  money 
here,"  the  minister  rej)lied,  "then  bring  it. 
But  so  far  we  have  cause  to  regret  foreign 
investments.    These  foreign  concessionaries 
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talk  to  us  about  their  governments,  and  they 

are  always  going  to  send  for  gunboats  to  blow 
us  up.  But  let  them  do  it;  we  still  will  not 
let  them  deny  us  our  sovereignty.  No,  we 
do  not  ask  you  to  bring  your  money  heie. 
We  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  not.  But 
you  may,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  our  kind 
of  justice,  for  you  will  liavc  to  be  subject  to 
our  courts.  But  if  you  are  going  to  talk  to 
us  later  about  blockades*  then  don't  oome; 
we  don't  want  you!" 

Mr.  Ybarra  spoke  with  heat,  and  he  grew 
more  heated  with  speaking.  In  fats  frank 
mood,  a  deep  resentment  of  American  claims 
and  of  American  criticism  was  apparent.  If 
his  manner  signified  anything,  he  would  prefer 
never  to  see  Americans  at  all.  He  loved  them 
less  than  any  other  nationality.  Yet  Mr. 
"iTjarra  is  married  to  an  American  lady 

"My  wife,"  he  said,  "often  points  out  to 
me  that  Americans  as  they  are  in  the  States 
are  not  like  those  who  come  down  here. 
And  I  know  they  are  not,  fur  I  have  lived  in 
your  country.  But  the  Americans  who 
appear  in  Venezuela  come  only  for  the  money 
they  can  take  away.  There  is  the  Asphalt 
Company — they  have  not  spent  $4,000  in 
this  country.  But  the  Americans  we  sec 
always  talk  big.  They  are  cousins  of  Pierpont 
Morgan  or  schoolmates  of  Roosevelt,  and  they 
control  millions,  and  if  they  don't  get  what 
they  want  out  of  us  they  are  going  to  get 
the  'big  stick'  after  us." 

The  prime  minister  referred  disdauifuUy  to 
that  stick.  "You  sent  us  an  ultimatum 
last  March,"  he  went  on,  "and  you  were  going 
to  take  severe  measures  if  we  did  not  submit 
the  asphalt  case  to  arbitration,  but  our 
courts  went  ahead  and  rendered  an  adverse 
decision  just  the  same,  and,  instead  of  war- 
shij)s  to  compel  us,  you  send  us  down  one  of 
your  judges  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
case." 

Mr.  Ybarra  showed  that  he  believed  that 

Venezuela  did  not  need  American  capital 
for  its  development.  To  build  more  rail- 
roads, or  whatever  else,  the  Germans  were 
ready  with  their  money.  And  just  here  a 
phase  of  Venezuelan  policy  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  future  interests  betrayed 
itself.  The  prime  minister  let  it  be  seen  that 
Germans  were  much  the  more  welcome. 

"Why  don't  you  want  the  Chinese  in  your 
own  country?"  he  demanded.  "They  come 
to  get  money,  and  to  carry  it  away.  Now 


look  at  the  Americans  who  come  here.  Do 
they  stay  ?  Do  thev  make  their  homes  in 
Venezuela?  What  American  has  a  store  in 
Caracas?" 

It  was  suggested  to  him  that  Americans  do 

not  become  shopkeepers  in  a  foreign  covmtry 
until  there  are  enough  Americans  to  patronize 
the  stores.  It  was  suggested,  too,  that 
Americans  form  large  proportions  of  tia 
foreign  colonies  in  cotmtries  where  they  bad 
been  welcomed,  and  that  in  these  countries 
the  complaint  that  they  were  as  undesirable 
as  Chinese  was  not  heard. 

"But  look  at  the  Germans,"  Mr.  Ybarra 
persisted.  "Look  at  the  stores  they  have 
here.  And  some  of  them  have  made  fortunes. 
You  do  not  hear  them  crying  out  agamst 
Venesuelan  justice.  But  these  Germans,  as 
well  as  Italians  and  French,  come  here  to 
live.  They  marry  our  girls.  There  are  many 
Venezuelans  here  in  Caracas  with  German 
names.  But  this  is  not  true  of  Americans. 
They  come  only  to  carry  away  money,  and 
to  make  trouble  with  their  claims." 

Only  too  clearly  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  not  in  a  welcoming  humor.  The 
tenor  of  the  whole  interview  showed  the 
chance  for  the  predominance  of  German 
influence  over  Venezuela,  and  this  influence 
would  mean  for  us  the  very  gravest  factor  of 
the  Caribbean  situation.  Here  are  two  en- 
lightening facts: 

In  .\pril,  1904,  the  German  warshij)  Pantfter 
anchored  at  Macuro,  a  Venezuelan  port  not 
then  open  to  commerce,  and  landed  officers 
"who  busied  themselves  with  getting  informa- 
tion of  diflferent  kinds."  To  Venezuela's 
formal  protest  no  reply  has  as  yet  been 
made.  In  her  note,  moreover,  Venesuela 
complained  that  German  warships  had  been 
guilty  of  such  acts  with  great  frequency. 

The  second  fact  may  open  our  eyes  later, 
perhaps,  to  the  indifference  of  Germany  as 
reganis  our  Monroe  Doctrine.  For  not  long 
ago  Germany  made  an  offer  to  Venezuela  for 
the  Island  of  Margarita  as  a  coaling  station. 
This  island  can  be  made  the  outpost  of  the 
Southern  Continent.  Other  positions  being 
equalized,  it  might  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Canal.  Suppose  Castro  indulges  his  yearn- 
ing to  see  us  attacked,  and  pays  as  the  price 
tUs  island  to  Germany?  Then,  probably, 
the  First  War  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would 
be  upon  us. 

Caracas,  Venezuela, 
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TWO  years  ago  no  Chicago  teamster 
dared  to  appear  on  his  wagon  with- 
out wearing  the  yellow  button  of 
his  union,  the  Teamsters'  Joint  Council, 
which  w'as  the  largest  and  most  {)owcrful 
union  organization  in  the  city.  "As  ihe 
teamsters  go.  all  lal)or  goes,"  was  the  saying. 
I  stood  at  Washington  and  State  streets  then 
and  watched  them  drive  by  the  nrrcgant 
overlords  of  a  great  community's  business. 
A  month  ago  I  stood  at  the  same  corner. 
One  out  of  every  four  teamsters  that  passed 
wore  the  yellow  button.  It  was  no  longer 
the  badge  of  a  defiant  Iabc:r  autocracy.  The 
fierce  strike  in  the  spring  had  disrupted  three 
teamsters'  "locals"  and  broken  their  council's 
sctlii]  front.  A  non-union  driver  can  now  go 
thrrjugh  the  streets  without  being  assaulted 
or  having  his  team  wrecked.  Hundreds  of 
union  men  tlo  not  wear  buttons.  It  was  a 
vjciorv  {<yT  the  open  shop,  the  \v,':,uc  around 
whose  far-flung  battle  line  a  great  industrial 
fight  IS  being  waged. 

What  has  happened  in  Chicago  is  happening 
in  nearly  every  city  in  the  country.  Every- 
where the  excesses  of  labor  unions  and  the 
abuses  of  their  power  are  being  resisted  by 
strong  organizations  of  employers.  The  em- 
pbyer  is  no  longer  the  isolated  prey  of  a 


j.owerful  union.  Organization  has  been  met 
by  organization  and  labor  is  combated  by  its 
own  methods.  To-day  500  employers'  and 
other  kindred  associations,  representing  more 
than  100.000  employers,  confront  organized 
labor  in  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  open  shop. 


WHAT  THE      OPEN  SHOP 


IS 


Now  what  is  the  open  shop?  Ask  an 
employer  and  he  says.  "The  right  of  any 
individual  to  work  where  and  how  he  pleases 
without  restriction  or  domination." 

Ask  a  union  man  and  he  sriys.  "The  weapon 
for  the  destruction  of  the  unions — a  step  to 
the  non-union  shop." 

The  tyranny  of  unionism  precipitated  the 
fight  for  the  open  shop.  Primarily  the 
causes  were  these: 

(1)  The  restriction  of  product,  which  pre- 
vented able-bodied  men  from  doing  more 
work  than  the  union  rules  im|.)Osed,  often 
causing  widespread  idleness  in  shops  and  loss 
to  employers. 

(2)  The  limitr.tion  of  apprentices,  which 
deprived  boys  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
trades. 

(3)  Interference  by  shop  stewards  and 
walking  delegates  with  control  of  factories. 
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(4)  Contempt  for  the  authority  of  the 
employer  and  the  law. 

(5)  The  sympathetic  strike,  which  forced 


thousands  of  employers  into  a  contest  in 
which  they  had  no  interest. 

(6)  The  boycott,  which  blackhstcd  Roods 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  fiESTAORANT  KEEPERS' 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCN  OF  OAKLAND 


Open  Shop 

Oakland,  Oct.  17.  l90-». 
I'  •••  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

i  dmla  Xhi%  Shop  will  bo  run  as  an 
-     lh«  crwner  or  own«r9  rewrvirnr  the 
rura  whom  they  piMso.  wi-.oth«f  tr>cy  Do 
Non-Union  m«n.  arxl  to  div:hanto  them 
ir  Mrvicww  not  considered  satisfactory. 
Any  otfwr  Juit  r*Mon. 
wtU  not  recocniie  the  (business  ogent  or 
O*iegst«.'or any  LatXM-  Union,  and  what- 
■(M  th^  may  have  had  on  t/Hrs^  prem- 
I  past  are  hereby  rooked. 

Tbe  Rtslacraot  Setpers'  Pr^'.-iM  Ass  p 

OF  OaKLAM'j 

and  Approved' 

IBS  AlliaDce  of  OaUaiid 


AS     OJ'tN-SHOF'  lOSTER 
Dt-pUyid  by  aaaj  cmployin  u  a  waminc  Co  walking  dclcKtte* 


MR.  DAVID  M.  PARKV 
r>cuJisi  •'(  the  NaiionaJ  Auuiitioo  ol  Manalactiir<is 
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"UPLN  SauH  '  TKAMS  UN  THE  STREETS  Of  CIliCAGU  UNDI.K  POLICE  PRUTECTIUM 


made  in  shops  where  union  Ial)or  had  been 
deposed. 

The  unions  used  to  make  joint  agreements 
with  employers  to  do  certain  things,  but 
principally  not  to  do  things.  But  the  "busi- 
ness agents,"  paraphrasing  a  New  York  poli- 
tician's picturesque  remarks  about  the  Con- 


stitution, asked,  "What  is  a  little  thing  like 
an  agreement  between  unions?" 

Thus   agreements,   principally   to  refrain 
from  going  on   sympathetic  strikes,   were  ■ 
broken.    The   thraldom  of  employers   and  • 
manufacturers  is  as  old  as  the  history  of. 
organized   labor.    They  declared   that   the  . 


NON  UNION  MONOTYPE  OPERATORS 
Womtn  «re  Ukinx  the  |ilac«t  ol  the  slrikinK  union  jirinU-rs  is  many  pUctl 
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nnioiiB  were  nmning  their  shops  and  that 
they  had  no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  own 

business.  Q)mpetition  made  one  employer 
rrofit  by  the  labor  troubles  of  his  rival. 
The  employers  stood  wide  apart:  the  union 
mrkers  stood  together.  The  tmions  always 
won.  In  one  year  the  losses  from  strilces  were 
estimated  at  $1x4,000,000. 

KBVOLT  IM  BVBRY  PART  OP  THB  COUNTRY 

Then  came  the  oiganiaed  revolt  It  began 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  known  as*  "the  banner  town 
of  organized  labor."  Strikes  had  demoralized 
Imsiness.  One  day  in  1900  the  employers 
asked  one  another,  "Why  don't  we  organise 
and  fight?"  Then  they  formed  the  first 
mployers'  association  in  the  United  States; 
and,  in  a  year,  union  aggression  had  ceased 
and  the  open  shop  was  a  reality.  A  year 
later  the  Employers'  Assoc  iation  of  Chicago, 
the  largest  and  most  militant  of  all  associations 
of  employers,  was  organized.  It  fought  the 
onions  in  the  stronghold  of  unionism.  Its 
principles  were  "the  Open  shop,  no  sjrmpa- 
thetic  strikes,  no  restriction  of  output,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law."  But  the  open 
shop  was  the  principal  issue.  The  example 
0!  Dayton  and  Chici^  was  quickly  followed 
in  Louisville,  Indianapolis  and  other  cities  of 
the  Middle  West  and  East 

But  they  were  having  labor  troubles  in  the 
farther  West  too.  The  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  for  example,  had  run  riot  in  laW'^ 
lessness  in  Colorado  and  street-car  operators 
were  terrorizing  towns  in  Montana.  The 
F^eople,  some  of  whom  remembered  the  days 
of  the  Vigilantes,  took  the  law  in  their  own 
hands.  This  was  the  beginning  of  citizens' 
alliances.  They,  too,  made  the  open  shop 
their  battle  cry,  but  instead  of  being  organ- 
izatiMW  <rf  eoq>loyers  exdusively,  they  em- 
braced citiaena  generally  and  employees. 
Oat  of  these  emergency  organizations  has 
grown  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of 
Ameries,  now  nmnhering  nearly  a  hundred 
( rk:amzatk>ns. 

Thus  there  developed  two  kinds  of  agents 
Aurking  for  the  open  shop — the  employers* 
assodataont  of  the  East  and  the  citizens' 
alliances  of  the  West. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  now  composetl  of  3,000 
firms  and  mdividuals,  which  had  been  origin- 
ally Ibnned  to  develop  our  export  business, 
toned  its  attention  to  checking  what  it  con- 


sidered  a  strong  menace  to  industrial  peace — 

the  enactment  of  a  national  eight-hour  law 
and  the  anti-injunction  bill,  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  persistently 
sought  to  get  through  Congress.  With  the 
election  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Parry,  of  Indianapolis, 
as  president,  the  Association  joined  actively 
in  the  constantly  growing  movement  against 
the  unions.  The  fourth  important  agent  was 
the  American  Anti-Boycott  Association,  or- 
ganized to  fight  the  boycotts  instituted  by 
the  union  liat-makers  of  Danbury,  Conn.  It 
used  the  injunction  instead  of  the  policeman 
and  the  strike-breaker,  and  it  was  just  as  effec- 
tive. 

One  morning  organized  labor  woke  up  to 
find  arrayed  against  its  hitherto  inij)rcgnable 
line  these  four  organizations  whose  members, 
banded  by  a  common  oppression,  were 
dedicated  to  a  mutual  ])un>ose — ^to  curb  the 
excesses  of  unionism  and  to  secure  the  open 
shop.    Let  us  see  what  they  have  done. 

RESULTS  IX  CHICAGO 

You  will  remember  that  the  Chicago  union 
teamsters  (they  number  35,000)  had  domi- 
nated the  situation  there  and  been  a  menace 
to  its  industrial  peace  and  pro^>erity.  But 
they  are  not  so  powerful  now.  Go  to  Sixteenth 
Street  and  Wabash  Avenue,  and  you  will  see 
a  big  brick  building  with  a  sign  '  Employers* 
Teaming  Company."  Every  day  150  teams 
come  and  go.  The  drivers  wear  no  yellow 
buttons.  Posted  in  a  dozen  places  throughout 
the  bam  are  these  rules,  the  Chicago  em- 
ployers' declaration  of  industrial  independ- 
ence: 

"Drivers  at  this  stable  must  report  for  duty  to 
the  superintendent  in  charge  and  perform  such  work 

as  he  may  direct. 

"Any  interference  or  discrimination  of  one  driver 
against  another  by  reason  of  his  belonging^  or  not 
belonpinj^  to  any  f)r>^aniz.-\tinn  sh.Tll  be  considered 
cause  fur  the  discharge  of  the  driver  making  such 
interference  or  discriminatton. 

"Absence  from  duty  without  giving  a  satisfactory 
reason  or  securing  permission  from  the  superin- 
tendent in  charge,  will  be  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  dismuwal  from  the  service. 

"Prcvif  that  any  driver  has  unnecessarily  ob- 
structed the  free  movement  of  any  conveyance  on 
the  streets  will  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  the 
discharge  of  such  a  driver. 

"Drivers  will  not  expose  upon  their  person  any 
button,  badge,  or  pin,  as  they  are  objectjonable  to 
the  employer.** 
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The  Employers'  Teaming  Company  which 
was  formed  during  the  last  teamsters'  strike, 
has  become  a  permanent  biisincss  institution. 
Its  teams,  whicli  ivent  through  the  storm 
of  bullets  and  bricks  then,  now  move  im> 
molested  in  any  part  of  Chicago.  Its  incor- 
porators are  all  members  of  the  Chuago 
Employers'  Association  and  include  such 
firms  as  Marshall  Field  ft  Company  and 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company.  It  owns 
150  teams  and  nearly  400  horses.  It  is  open 
shop  from  end  to  end. 

"We  could  do  three  times  as  much  business 
if  we  h:i<\  the  teams/'  said  the  manager,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Reed. 

The  Employers'  Teaming  Company  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  employers 
a  }>owerful  weapon  for  defense  in  strikes. 
Before  it  was  organizetl,  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  union  teamsters,  tlie  aggressors 
in  nearly  every  labor  disturbance.  When 
they  struck,  business  was  tied  up.  Now  the 
employers  have  only  to  increase  their  own 
teaming  force  to  he  independent  and  to  keep 
their  business  moving. 

Take  the  clothing  trade,  one  of  Chicago's 
largest  industries,  for  another  example.  Three 
years  ago  all  the  shops  were  closed.  Now 
they  are  all  open,  displaying  this  card: 

"We  run  open  shops  free  from  union  dicta- 
tion, business  agents,  and  shop  stewards, 
where  the  best  workmen  receive  the  best 
pay." 

There  are  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
clothing  industry  in  Chicago  to-day.  You 
don't  see  signs  outside  the  shops,  "Cutters 
wanted"  or  "Coat  hands  wanted,"  for  the 
employers  bave  their  own  labor  bureaus. 
We  shall  see  presently  what  these  labor 
bureaus  do. 

Three  years  ago  the  machinists  of  Chicago 
were  forcing  agreements  on  the  metal  trades, 
"that  only  members  of  their  imion  should 
be  employed."  To-day  every  machinist  em- 
ployed by  a  member  of  the  Chicaj^o  Mrtal 
Trades  Association  signs  an  individual  agree- 
ment, agreeing  to  work  in  an  open  shop  and 
asking  that  there  be  no  discriminatk>n  against 
the  union. 

Go  into  any  machine  shop  of  the  Chicago 
Metal  Trades  Association  (and  their  mem- 
bership is  five-sixths  of  all  the  s!im]>s).  and 

vou  will  see  the  opcn-shoi)  rules  hanging 
where  every  man  can  sec  them.  Among  them 
are  these: 


"Thcrt-  shall  be  no  reslrirlinn  of  the  opportunities 
for  deserving  boys  to  Icam  a  trade  in  this  shop. 

"There  diaU  be  no  arbitrary  limitation  of  the 
amount  of  work  a  workman  or  a  machine  may  turn 
out  in  a  day.  We  will  not  countenance  any  oon- 
ditions  which  are  not  fair  and  which  do  not  insure 
a  good  wage  to  a  good  workman." 

The  first  is  aimed  at  the  union  limitation 

of  apprentices,  the  union  contention  lieing 
all  along  "that  it  is  not  fair  to  train  too  many 
skilled  men."  At  one  union's  limited  rate 
of  training  apprentices,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  craft  would  die  out  in  fifty  years!  The 
second  clause  prevents  restriction  of  output. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  men,  because  the 
Chicago  Metal  Trades  Association  maintains 
a  labor  bureau. 

What  has  happened  to  the  metal  trades  had 
happened  with  the  brass  workers.  The  brass 
manufacturers  got  tired  of  "restricted  out* 
put,"  and  they  organized  themselves  and 
declared  for  the  open  sho]i.  The  union 
struck:  their  officers  and  the  "business  agent" 
are  still  out,  but  many  of  the  men  are  back 
at  work,  in  open  shops. 

The  Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers'  Union 
had  a  strong  organization.  When  the  oin- 
ployers  were  rushed  with  orders,  the  men 
decided  to  make  excessive  demands.  The 
employers  met  them  with  blank  refusal. 

"We  must  keep  these  shops  open  and 
running,"  they  said.  They  lent  each  other 
men  to  do  it.  They  filled  each  other's 
orders.  There  was  co-operation  among  com- 
petitors. But  they  won,  and  their  shops  to- 
day are  open.  Every  employee  signs  an 
agreement  which  contains  this  clause: 

**We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  ,  hereby 

agree  to  continue  in  their  employ  and  faithfully  1 
and  intolliKently  to  work  for  them  to  the  V>ost  i">f  < 
our  ability,  and  to  their  best  interests,  until  Decern-  I 
her  31.  1905.   We  also  agree  not  to  unite  with  other 
employees  in  any  concerted  action  with  a  view  to 
securing  shorter  hours,  greater  compensation,  or 
interfering  with  the  free  conduct  of  the  business  <if 
said  ,  in  any  manner." 

I 

Agreements  still  prevail  between  emplojrer 
and  employee,  but  they  differ  from  the  kind 

that  the  unions  used  to  force. 

A  dozen  other  cases  might  be  cited  where  1 
the  open  shop  has  been  established  in  Chicago. 
It  includes  the  sash  and  door  nuinufacturers. 

the  packers,  the  master  cleaners  and  dyers,  I 
the  paint  dealers,  the  furniture  manufacturers,  ' 
the  cigar  manufacturers,  and  the  paper-box 
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makers.  In  each  of  these  organizations  the 
employers  are  strongly  organized  and  behind 
thnn  is  tbe  Employers'  Associatioii,  whidi 
has  giown  from  thirty-two  membert  in  190a 
to  2.000  to-day.  It  has  made  every  employ- 
er's fight  Its  own  tight.  It  fought  and  won 
the  tight  against  the  teamsters.  Its  work 
summed  up  is  this:  It  has  secured  the  open 
shop  in  establishments  employing  114,740 
men.    It  has  a  free  employment  bureau. 

1  asked  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Job,  secretary  of 
the  association,  how  the  fight  would  be 
continued,  and  he  said:  "The  efforts  of  the 
association  will  be  largely  for  the  further 
establishment  of  the  open  shop  and  the 
dimination  of  the  principle  of  the  limitation 
of  output  and  of  apprentices.  In  90  per  cent, 
of  the  industrial  conflicts  during  the  past  four 
years,  the  open  shop  has  won.  We  believe 
that  the  open  shop  is  merely  the  embodiment 
of  President  Rocraevelt's  apt  expression,  'a 
square  <leal,  no  more,  no  less."* 

But  what  is  union  labor  in  Chicago  doing 
in  the  face  of  this  battering?  Two  years  ago, 
after  a  swift  campaign,  provolced  by  the 
activity  of  the  Employers'  Association,  the 
membershij)  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  was  250,000.    To-day  it  is  scarcely 

900,000. 

"How  is  organising  coming  on?"  I  asked 
District  Organizer  Fitzpatrick,  who  in  one 
year  added  40,000  members  to  the  Federation. 

''Not  much  doing  now,"  he  said. 

"Why?  "  I  asked. 

"  It's  hard  to  organize  after  losing  strikes," 
he  said. 

THB  STRUGCLB  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chicago's  domination  by  organized  labor 
has  for  many  years  been  duplicated  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  no  employers'  asso- 
ciafion  to  oppose  it.  Instead,  there  is  an 
aggressive  dUsens'  alliance,  with  17,000 
members.  In  an  election  for  mayor  in 
which  the  two  leading  parties  were  sharply 
divided,  the  union  labor  candidate  was  elected. 
Then  unionism  ran  riot.  Bverythii^  and 
everybody  was  unionized.  The  newsboys, 
the  sandwich  vendors,  even  the  girls  who  sold 
chewing  gum  on  the  street,  were  organized. 
Civil  service  in  municipal  affairs  gave  way  to 
the  closed  shop.  Then  the  Alliance  got  to 
work,  and  a  change  came,  especially  on  the 
water  front,  where  every  man  who  worked 
or  loafed  belonged  to  some  organisation. 


A  vast  business  is  done  on  the  water  front. 
Ships  come  and  go  from  a  hundred  ports. 
One  day  a  big  ship  came  in  from  Taooma, 
where  there  was  a  strike  among  the  stevedores. 
Its  cargo  had  been  loaded  by  non-union  men. 
The  San  Francisco  stevedores  refused  to 
unload  it.  Then,  the  ship  owners  said: 
"We  will  have  it  anyhow."  They  drove  the  ' 
union  men  from  the  docks  and  guarded  the 
non-union  men  who  went  to  work.  This 
uprising  resultcii  in  the  Water  Front  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  every  employer  with 
interests  in  a  aUp  or  shipping.  To-day  they 
maintain  an  open  shop. 

The  opposition  to  union  domination  has 
reached  the  point  in  San  Francisco  when  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  put  aside 
their  party  differences  and  fuse  to  defeat  the 
union  labor  candidates. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Los  Angeles, 
where  General  Harrison  Gray  Otis  fought  and 
won  a  notable  fight  for  the  open  shop  in  his 
paper,  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Without 
provocation,  the  International  Ty-pographical  . 
Union  declared  a  strike.  General  Otis  says. 
"It  was  not  for  wages  but  for  the  control  of 
our  business  and  the  domination  of  our 
property."  He  had  been  a  soldier  and  he 
resisted  boycott,  picket,  and  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  allied  labor  strength  of  the 
Coast.  He  filled  his  shop  with  non-union  mm : 
they  are  still  there,  and  the  paper  is  more 
prosperous  than  ever. 

This  is  the  employers'  and  citisens'  spirit 
that  is  sweej)ing  the  whole  state.  The 
fourteen  California  Citizens'  Alliances  have 
organized  a  State  Federation  which  meets 
once  a  year. 

CURBING  WALKING  DBLBGATB8 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened  in  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  How  about  New  York, 
where  for  years  unionism  has  been  strongly 
entrenched  and  where  the  walking  delegate 
has  been  a  dictator? 

It  is  first  necessary  to  understand  these 
conditk>ns:  In  Chicago  the  unskilled  (and 
therefore  more  ignorant)  workers  dominate 
labor  councils,  while  in  New  York  the  skilled 
and  more  intelligent  workers  are  in  the 
majority.  Hence  the  situatnn  in  New  York 
has  been  more  difficult  to  handle.  But  the 
story  of  what  the  New  York  Metal  Trades 
Association  did  to  the  Marine  Trades  Council 
is  typical  of  the  new  conditions. 
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The  Marine  Trades  Council  is  (or  was)  com- 
posed of  the  walking  delegates  of  the  unions 

working  in  the  shipyards  about  New  York. 
Chief  among  them  was  the  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders.  They 
tyrannized  the  employers,  for  example,  by 
doing  half  a  job  on  a  ship  that  had  a  contract 
to  be  ready  to  carry  the  mails  under  penalty 
for  lack  of  promptness,  and  then  they  made 
an  excessive  demand.    The  ship  builder  or 
owner   was    hflpless.    He    was    obli^'ed  to 
yield.    But  they  became  tired  of  this  domina- 
tion and  organized  the  New  York  Metal 
Trades  Association,  composed  of  men  and 
firms  who  build  and  repair  ships  and  manu- 
facture boilers,  engines,  and  nuichiiie  tools 
They  declared  for  the  open  shop,  but  did  not 
discriminate  against  any  man  who  belonged  to 
an  organization.    Then  trouble  began.  The 
boilermakers  demanded  that  the  Townscnd- 
Downey  Ship  Building  Company  should  dis- 
charge two  nonntnion  men.   The  employer 
refused  and  the  Metal  Trades  Association  took 
up  his  fight  and  backed  up  his  refusal.  A 
sympathetic  strike  w^as  called  and  3,128 
workmen  went  out  because  of  the  two  non- 
union employees.    The  ctn{)loycrs  found  out 
that  the  walkini^  delegates  had  lied  to  the  men 
by  telling  them  tliat  it  was  a  strike  against 
the  introduction  of  piece  work  and  longer 
hours.   Then  they  printed  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  i)ut  it  in  the  j)ay  i^nvelopcs  of 
the  strikers.    This  jiresentation  of  the  roil 
cause  of  the  strike,  and  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  employers  hi  replacing  men,  raised  such 
a  protest  in  their  "locals"  that  the  strike  was 
called  off,  but  only  after  the  employers  had 
forced  an  agreement  that  they  might  employ 
and  discharge  any  employee  whom  they  saw 
fit  and  would  permit  no  interference  by 
walking  delegates  with  the  men  while  at  work. 
But  when  the  agreement  expired,  there  was 
a  demand  for  a  closed  shop,  which  was 
promptly  met  by  a  refusal ;  and  the  boiler- 
makers    struck.    Then    the    eniplrn-ers  es- 
tablished a  labor  bureau  and  filled  the  places 
of  the  strikers  with  non-union  men.  They 
are  still  at  work,  and  alongside  of  them  are  as 
many  of  '  he  former  strikers  as  have  been  able 
to   get    ;cbs.    The   walking   delegate  who 
precipitated  the  strike  liimself  applied  to  the 
bureau  for  a  place! 

What  is  the  result?  To-day  there  is  peace 
in  the  metal  trades. 

The  business  agent  (or  walking  delegate) 


has  been  eliminated  from  interference  with  the 
men* 

The  Boiler-Makers'  Union  is  practically 

disrupted. 

Restriction  of  output  has  been  abolished. 

The  right  of  the  employer  to  distribute  and 
to  control  his  employees  is  recognized. 

The  open  shop  is  in  force  in  every  metal 
trades  establishment. 

The  Marine  Trades  Council  exists  only  on 
paper. 

In  the  New  York  building  trades,  the 
walking  delegate  is  not  as  powerful  to-day  as 
he  was  when  Sam  Parks  and  his  colleagues 

of  the  "Entertainment  Committee"  were 
rioting  on  money  extorted  from  coiitrat  tors. 
The  building  trades  in  Mew  York  and  else- 
where are  strongly  unionixed  and  the  closed 
shop  prevails.  But  two  significant  things 
have  happened. 

The  firms  and  individuals  who  build  houses 
form  the  Building  Trades  Employers*  Asso- 
ciation All  labor  disputes  between  its  mem- 
bers and  the  Ituilding  trades  unions  are  now 
referred  to  what  is  known  as  the  Arbitration 
Board  of  the  New  York  Building  Trades,  of 
which  Mr«  Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  a  union  man, 
is  secretary.  Formerly  the  New  York  build- 
ing contractors  made  agreements  with  groups 
of  unions;  now  they  are  made  with  single 
unu>ns.  It  is  a  step  toward  negotiation  with 
the  in<li\'idual.  But — what  is  more  im- 
y)ortant — in  all  the  agreements  now  in  force 
the  walking  delegate  is  powerless  to  call  a 
strike.  Thus  the  delegate  cannot  do  what 
Sam  Parks  and  his  kind  did — hold  the  threat 
of  a  tie-up  over  a  contractor  until  he  should 
pay  a  big  share  of  his  profits  for  graft.  In 
fact,  the  walking  delegate  has  become  what 
he  was  originally  intended  to  be,  merely  the 
business  agent  of  a  union  looking  after  its 
interests  in  a  legitimate  way. 

The  result  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence: 
There  has  not  been  an  important  strike  in 
the  New  York  building  trades  for  a  3rear. 

THB  VALUB  OP  LABOR  UTI6ATION 

But  all  the  fight  for  the  open  shop  is  not 

hy  employers'  associations  and  kindred  organ- 
izations. A  way  has  been  found  through  the 
courts.  The  case  of  Barry  vs.  Donovan  is 
one  in  point.  Barry  was  a  shoe  worker  in  the 
factor}'  of  Hazen  R.  Goodrich,  at  Haverhill, 
Mass  Donovan  was  the  walking  delegate  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union.  He 
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nude  a  closed  shop  agreement  with  Goodrich. 
Barry  was  ordered  to  join  the  union  but  he 
refused.  He  lost  his  job.  Then  ho  sued 
Donovan  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  place 
and  got  a  verdict.  The  court  held  that  Don- 
ovan had  no  right  to  tndtioe  an  employer  to 
discharge  an  employee.  It  was  an  important 
precedent. 

The  now  famous  decbion  of  Judge  Holdom 
of  Chicago  on  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  & 
Supply  Company  strike,  dL-tlaring  jiirkcting 
unlawful  and  a  sympathetic  strike  a  conspir- 
acy, is  a  precedent  successfully  used  in 
contests  with  unions  during  strikes.  In 
three-fourths  of  the  Chicago  strikes,  injunc- 
tions have  been  secured  restraining  strikers 
from  interfering  with  non-union  men  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  prevent 
work.  These  injunctions  are  enforced.  Hence 
the  anti-injunction  l)ill  which  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  tried  hard  to  put 
through  Congress.  This  bill,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  James  H.  Beck,  chief  counsel  of  the 
American  Anti-Boycott  Association,  "legal- 
ized conspiracies"  between  unions  but  made 
it  unpossible  to  enjoin  thejn. 

The  steady  growth  of  litigation  unfavorable 
to  the  unions,  and  the  ability  of  employers* 
ot^anizations  successfulh-  to  oppose  their 
favorite  measures  at  Washmgton  (where  the 
onions  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the 
"labor  vote"  heretofore  have  been  powerful), 
are  signs  of  progress  toward  a  restraint  of 
unions. 

A  NBW  THING — TBB  LABOR  BUREAU 

You  will  have  observed  that  nearly  every 
strike  ending  in  a  victor\'  for  the  open  shop 
has  been  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
labor  bureau.  The  union  men  call  it  a  black- 
list agency,  because  it  keeps  a  check  on  a 
man's  records,  but  employers  have  found  it 
very  useful.  The  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  in  which  practically  all  the  local 
Metal  Trades  Associations  are  affiliated, 
famishes  a  good  example  Tt  runs  open 
shops.  Therefore  it  cannot  flraw  its  men  fn 
the  unions  directly,  and  labor  bureaus(which 
are  employment  agencies)  have  been  estab- 
lished in  a  <lozen  large  cities.  Take  Chicago 
for  example.  The  office  is  known  ns  the 
Association  Employment  Bureau.  Any  man 
of  good  character  wanting  a  job  in  the  metal 
trades  can  apply  there  and  in  four  out  of  five 
ones  he  secures  work  firee  of  charge.   He  is 


required  to  give  a  complete  record  of  himself. 

including  the  reasons  why  he  left  the  shops 
where  he  was  formerly  employed.  All  the 
facts  about  him  are  put  on  a  card  which  is 
kept  in  a  permanent  card  catalogue.  The 
secretary  of  the  agency  makes  an  investigation 
of  the  man's  record.  If  it  is  found  correct, 
he  is  given  a  card  to  an  employer  needing 
men.  In  this  way  the  employers  find  out 
who  the  disturbers  are,  and  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  shops.  Last  year  the  Chicago  labor 
bureau  of  the  metal  trades  had  4,850  appli- 
cants and  3,000  men  got  jobs.  No  fee  is 
charged  in  any  of  the  bureaus. 

The  free  employment  bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Employers'  Association  furnishes  jobs  for 
more  than  half  the  applicants.  In  hundreds 
of  lar^e  stores  and  factories  this  sign  is  dis- 
played: "  Prefcri  nee  given  to  people  having 
cards  from  the  Employers'  Association  Em- 
ployment Bureau." 

But  what  is  more  important,  the  various 
metal  trades  labor  bureaus  in  different  cities 
kept  in  touch  with  one  another.  If  a  man 
applying  in  Kansas  City  lies  about  the  reason 
why  he  left  a  job  there,  he  is  sure  to  be  found 
out  if  he  applies  in  New  York.  The  secre- 
taries of  bureaus  liave  formed  the  Labor 
Bureau  Secretaries'  League.  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Hunter,  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
Metal  Trades  Association,  is  its  president. 

If  a  strike  is  threatened,  for  instance  in  the 
.Vew  York  metal  trades.  Mr.  Hunter  can  send 
a  t<  lei;ram  to  every  labor  bureau  secretary, 
askmg  hnn  to  rush  men  to  New  York.  In 
twenty-four  hours  a  hundred  boilermakers 
would  be  on  their  way  from  Kansas  City» 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia, 
and  a  dozen  other  places.  These  labor 
bureaus  all  have  competent  men  at  their 
disposal. 

These  bureaus  are  an  effective  weapon 
against  strikes.  They  have*  proved  to  the 
unions  that  the  employers  are  no  longer  at 
their  mercy,  and  that  there  is  always  a  force 
of  efficient  men  n  a'lv  to  be  rushed  to  the 
union  vacancies.  It  lias  made  leaders  cau- 
tious about  calling  men  out.  Formerly  they 
called  a  strike  and  then  considered'  the 
grievance.  Now  they  consider  the  grievance 
careful! V  before  ordering  out  the  men,  be- 
cause these  men  have  learned  from  experience 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  back,  and  when 
they  return  they  must  return  to  an  open 
shop. 
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THB  NON>VNI0N  MAN 

The  non-uiuon  man  is  a  laige  issue  in  the 

fight  for  the  open  shop.  Who  is  he?  The 
employer  says  that  he  is  any  individual  who 
wants  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  sees  fit.  The 
uniomst  says  that  he  is  a  "scab"  and  "a 
strike-breaker." 

Thi  re  are  pood  non-union  men  and  bad 
non-union  men  just  as  there  are  good  unions 
and  bad  unions.   The  good  are  not 

"strike-breaken/'  but  decent  dtisens  who 
want  to  work  without  restraint,  and  who 
sometimes  cannot  atTord  to  pay  union  dues 
and  assessments.  The  campaign  for  the  open 
shop  protects  such  as  these.  But  strikes  have 
produced  strike-breakers  of  the  type  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  James  Farley,  "the  j)rofossional 
strike-breaker."  They  are  the  bad  kind,  to 
whom  unions  refer  as  "the  scabs  always  look- 
inj,'  for  a  decent  man's  job."  They  comprise 
the  laW^r  adventurers  (no  more  "crooked," 
to  be  sure,  than  grafting  walking  delegates), 
most  of  whom  are  men  chronically  without 
jobs,  and  often  without  countries,  willing  to 
go  where  there  is  danger 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between  the 
unions  as  between  the  men.  For  example, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
requim  character  as  a  requisite  to  member- 
ship as  well  as  ability  to  handle  a  throttle; 
the  men  of  the  Teamsters'  Unions  are  of  a 
much  lower  grade. 

THE   PRINTING  STRIKE 

While  this  article  is  in  preparation,  the 
United  Typotheta:  of  America,  cxjmprising 
the  larger  firms  of  printers  and  publishers 
employing  compositors  other  than  those  in  the 
newspai)er  comjxjsinj,'  rooms,  is  struf^gliny,' 
with  the  International  Typograpliical  Union 
in  a  fight  for  the  open  shop.  The  situation 
is  this :  Heretofore  nearly  all  their  agreements 
with  the  printing  unions  have  been  for  the 
closed  shop  and  a  nine-hour  day.  The  Inter- 
national Union  decided,  by  a  referendum 
vote,  to  demand  an  eight-hour  day  at  the 
nine-hour  wage  scale,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  closed  shop.  At  the  Niaj^ara  Falls 
convention  of  the  Typotheta;  last  summer, 
resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  for 

"The  right  of  every  firm  comprised  within  its 
membership  to  conduct  an  open  office  employing 
whomever  such  firm  may  choose  with  due  regard 
to  existing  contracts. 

"The  right  <rf  its  members  to  emptoy  whomsoever 


they  may  see  fit  in  the  mam^temeat  of  their  respec- 
tive offices. 

"The  right  of  every  firm  comprised  w-ithin  its 
membership  to  sell  to  or  to  purchase  from  whom- 
soever they  may  see  fit,  without  prejudice,  it  being 
understood  that  the  la%vs  of  demand  and  supply 
and  of  credit  alone  should  govern  transactions  of 
buying  and  selling." 

Many  of  the  closed-shop  agreements,  par- 
ticularly in  Chicago,  expired  July  i,  1905. 
The  printers  demanded  a  renewal  on  their 
new  terms.  The  Chicago  Typothctac  refused. 
They  posted  up  open-shop  notices  and  the 
union  men  struck.  The  Typotheta,  which 
includes  the  largest  job-printing  houses, 
such  as  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company  and 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  immediately 
began  to  hll  their  shops  with  non-union 
compositors.  They  had  learned  the  useful-  * 
ness  of  the  labor  bureau  from  the  clothing 
and  metal  trades.  They,  too.  estaldisbed 
one  and  with  it  a  school  for  compositors, 
both  men  and  women.  There  was  not  room 
for  alt  the  students  who  applied.  There  are 
now  in  the  shops  whence  685  union  men  Went 
out,  562  non-union  ojierators  at  work. 

The  Chicago  situation  is  summed  up  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Donnelley,  secretary  of  the  Typothe- 
ta;.  who  said :  "  Unless  the  present  nine-hour 
day  is  continued  in  the  printing  industr\'^  in 
Chicago,  every  large  printing  plant,  doing  a 
general  business,  will  either  have  to  go  out 
of  business  or  move  to  the  country." 

The  loss  of  one  hour  in  the  working  day 
causes  valuable  machinery  to  stand  idle. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  nine-hour  day  pro- 
duction it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  machines.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  would  increase  the  cost  of  j)roduc- 
tion  at  least  20  per  cent.  This  advance  must 
come  out  of  the  customer  or  out  of  the  mar- 
gin  of  profit. 

Schools  for  machine  operators  arc  now 
open  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Kansas 
City,  and  elsewhere. 

The  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  closed  shop  has  everywhere  been  followed 
by  refusal.  The  experience  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  is 
significant.  This  factoiy  emplo}^  3*000  peo- 
ple, including  printers  who  bave  enjoyed 
exceptional  welfare  advantages.  It  has  been 
a  closed  shop.  President  Patterson  of  the 
company  called  a  mass  meeting  of  his  em> 
ployees  and  told  them  of  his  refusal  to  aoeede 
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to  the  typograpliical  demand.  He  said :  "The 
factory  and  all  its  welfare  work  may  sink 
in  oblivion,  its  Imildings  may  stand  here 
and  rot,  with  the  doors  locked  and  the 
machines  idle,  before  I  will  he  low  enough  and 
mean  enough,  or  such  a  traitor  to  you  people, 
as  to  sign  such  a  contract  as  that  which  is 
offered  us  by  the  Typographical  Union." 

The  shops  are  now  open. 

At  Atlanta,  Louisville  (where  the  open- 
shop  fight  was  won  more  than  a  year  ago), 
$t  Ixjuis,  Indiana}X)lis.  Cincinnati,  Worcestei*, 
Rochester,  Omaha,  and  elsewhere  the  cm- 
pbnng  printers  have  squarely  refused  to 
accede  and  the  shops  are  now  run  by  non- 
udon  men.  In  New  York  the  closed  shop 
■■Titment  expires  January  i,  1906,  and  the 
a:c-mbers  of  the  Typothetae  have  prepared 
'M  resist. 

THE   LARGK  RESULTS 

The  end  of  the  year  fimls  a  liristlinR  battle 
»mc  between  employer  and  employee  ex- 
ttoding  to  nearly  every  state.  The  large 


results  of  the  light  for  the  open  shop  are 
these: 

(i)  The  employer  has  learned  the  value 

of  organized  opposition  to  excessive  union 
demands  and  is  securing  control  of  his  shop 
or  business. 

(3)  The  power  of  the  walking  delegate 
as  a  disturber  of  peace  and  industry  is 
passing. 

(3)  The  non-union  worker  now  knows  that 
he  can  be  protected  in  his  constitutional  right 
to  work  where  he  pleases. 

(4)  Organized  labor  is  on  the  defensive 
instead  of  the  oflfensive. 

(5)  The  labor  agitator  has  been  taught 
respect  the  law. 

The  employers  do  not  maintain  nor  wish 
that  lalxir  unions  should  be  destroyed ;  nor  do 
they  question  the  right  of  temperate  and 
constructive  (not  destructive)  organisation. 
They  have  proved,  too,  that  the  union  and 
the  non-union  man  can  work  in  peace  si<le 
by  side  under  free  and  fair  conditions. 
This  is  industrial  democracy. 


FREDERICK  MacMONNIES,  SCULPTOR 

THE  CAkEKk  OF  AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST  WHOSE  AMBITION  IS  To  CREATE 
AN   ilHERICAN  ART  FOR    AMERICANS  >- THE   PART  HIS  SCULPTURE 

PLAYS  IN  THE  REALIZATION  OF  THAT  AMBITION.  AND  THE  INFLf- 
ENCE  OF  HIS  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  PARIS 

BY 

FRENCH  STROTHER 


THE  career  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mac- 
Monnies  as  a  sculptor  began  when, 
as  a  boy  of  five  years,  scarcely  tall 
enough  to  reach  up  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
Uble,  be  modelled  little  figures  in  dough. 
Two  years  later  he  discovered  a  better 
Bttterial  for  his  purpose.  At  that  time  a 
white-wax  chewing  gum  was  much  in  fashion 
an-jong  children.  Young  MacMonnies  saved 
^  odd  pennies  until  he  could  buy  what  he 
wanted  of  it.  and  then  he  made  from  it  an 
equestrian  statue  of  George  Washington, 
vhich  is  still  among  the  family  treasures. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  Bamum  s 
com  came  to  town.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  parade,  and  when  the  elephant 


appeared  he  became  intense.  He  watched 
every  motion  and  studied  every  line  of  the 
strange  beast.  Then  he  rushed  into  the  house 
and,  working  as  fast  as  he  could,  modelled 
from  memory  a  clay  elephant  of  which  he 
need  not  be  ashamed  to-day.  At  thirteen  he 
carved  a  likeness  of  a  pet  bullfrog  out  of  a 
Belgian  paving  block,  with  an  ice-pick  for  a 
chisel.  These  attempts  at  sculjUurc,  without 
instruction  and  with  only  the  crudest  ma- 
terials, were  among  the  early  indications 
of  his  inherent  t;il<  nts.  An  approximate 
mcastire  of  his  artistic  advance  is  the 
"General  Slocum"  recently  erected  on  East' 
em  Parkway,  Brooklyn. 
His  work  still  shows  many  of  the  charac- 
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tehstics  of  his  boyish  beginnings — nimble 
fingers  foUowing  fleetly  the  quick  flash  of 
imagination,  modelling  into  form  the  creation 

of  the  brain;  a  leap  to  an  artistic  conception 
which,  once  inwardly  seen,  is  immediately 
produced  without  a  swerve  from  the  original 
idea.  The  boy's  impatience  with  the  re- 
straints of  his  medium  of  expression  is  still 
discernible.  The  idea  is  the  thing;  and  that 
once  bec-ome  clear,  the  translation  into  clay 
is  simply  craftsmanship — ^labor  enforced. 
The  treatment  of  nearly  all  lus  subjects 
shows  a  heart  still  young,  filled  with  a  boy's 
love  of  a  dramatic  situation — sometimes  al- 
most theatrical — and  with  a  boy's  ddight  in 
physical  action  for  the  sheer  exhilaration  of  it. 
Much  of  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  some 
record  of  his  early  life.  Wherein  his  artistic 
point  of  view  is  changed — as  it  seems  now  to 
be  changing — may  be  explained,  perhaps,  by 
his  long  residence  in  France,  where  he  has 
lived  almost  continuously  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

He  was  bom  in  Brookljm,  N.  Y.,  September 
20,  1863.  His  mother  was  a  grand-niece  of 
Benjamin  West,  the  first  great  American 
painter,  and  pcrliaps  tlirough  this  lineage 
may  have  come  his  artistic  gi^. 

At  seventeen  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Oaudens,  then  located 
at  148  West  Thirty -sixth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Here  he  did  modelling  for  the  older 
sculptor,  and  in  spare  hours  was  i)ermitted 
to  do  work  of  his  own  unde  r  Mr.  Saint- 
Gaudens's  instruction.  The  personality  of  Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens  had  impressed  itself  deeply  on 
his  imagination,  and  to  his  influence  he  still 
bears  grateful  testimony.  From  his  father, 
an  importer  with  oihces  in  Xew  York  City,  he 
learned  the  persistence  which  is  necessary  to 
success. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  MacMonnies' 
iKiyhood  which  has  had  perhaps  as  deep  an 
influence  on  his  later  wo/k.  His  mother 
was  a  deeply  religious  woman,  and  she  main- 
tained Puritan  discipline  in  her  family, 
particularly  in  the  observance  of  the  SaViV>ath. 
This  was  especially  irksome  to  Frederick, 
whose  main  recreation,  beside  his  modeling, 
was  in  taking  long  tramps  through  the  woods. 
Thr<;o  were  forbidden  on  Sundav,  and  mem- 
orizing verses  of  the  Bible  was  required  as  a 
wholesome  substitute.  This  discipline  was 
enforced  imtil  he  left  for  Europe,  and  the 
reaction  from  it  appeared  at  once  in  some 


fables  which  he  wrote  in  Paris,  and,  later 
in  his  artistic  work.  One  of  the  fables  nm: 
about  like  this: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  little  boys 

one  of  them  good  and  the  other  bad.  The  bad 
Uttle  boy  used  to  go  off  to  the  woods  every  Sunday 
to  play  with  the  other  children  in  the  fresh  air  anc 
sunshine.  Bttttliego<:>d  little  boy  was  obedient,  anc 
stayed  at  home  every  S\in<lay,  a.s  he  was  bid,  and 
learned  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  to  repeat  in  Sabbatl; 
flchooL  He  often  envied  the  bad  little  boy  the  good 
times  he  had  on  Sunday,  running  and  pla\nng  and 
laughing  with  the  other  children  in  the  open  air 
and  flying  his  Idte  in  the  face  of  providence 

But  he  comforted  himsolf  with  the  thought  thai 
that  was  wrong,  and  that  he  was  doing  right  in 
learning  the  veraes,  and  that  one  day  he  would  be 

rewarded    So  he  learned  a  verse  every  Sttttday, 

until  he  had  memorized  437  of  them.  Then,  one 
Sunday,  he  was  called  up  lx;fore  all  the  other  pupils 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  the  teacher  praised  his 
5  >erseverance  and  told  the  others  how  hard  he  h.-ui 
worked,  and  then,  when  he  had  finished  talking,  he 
gave  the  good  little  boy  a  card  covered  with  sparkling 
bits  of  glass  and  fringed  with  gilt  tassels;  and  on  the 
card  was  printed,  'Feed  my  lambs.'  It  was  the 
rewaid  of  virtue." 

Mr.  MacMonnies  intended  this  fable  as  a  hu- 
morous reminder  to  his  mother,  whose  sense 

of  humor  allowed  her  to  enjoy  it  heartily. 

In  Paris,  MacMonnies  entered  the  £coie 
dcs  Beaux  Arts  in  the  atelier  of  Falgui{;re. 
So  rapid  was  his  progress  that  he  was  soon 
taken  from  the  class  by  the  master  and 
became  an  assistant  to  criticise  the  work 
of  the  other  students.  In  1887,  and  again  in 
1889,  he  took  the  Prix  d'  Atelier,  the  highest 
prize  open  to  foreign  pupils  of  the  school 
S<')on  afterward  he  established  his  own 
studio  at  No.  16  Impasse  du  Maine,  in  the 
Latin  Quarter.  In  1889  ^  exhibited  his 
first  figure— the  "Diana" — in  the  Salon, 
where  it  received  honorable  mention. 

The  "  J.  T.  S.  Stranahan"  and  the  "Nathan 
Hale"  were  executed  in  time  for  the  Sak>a 
of  1891,  at  which  they  received  second 
medal.  The  "J.  T.  s'  Stranahan"  was; 
made  for  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  of  which 
Mr.  Stranahan  was  the  donor  to  the  city. 
The  "Nathan  Hale"  is,  perluqw,  the  best  ex^ 
ample  of  Mr.  MacMonnies'  ideal  of  portrait 
sctilpture,  which  hy  that  time  he  had  pro- 
claimed: "  that  a  statue  in  stone  or  bronze 
should  never  be  a  photographic  likeness,  bttt| 
should  he  so  conceived  as  an  ideal  that  the 
figure  should  symbolise  the  life-work  of  the 
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SOLDIKKS  AND  SAILORS'  MONUMKNT-liY  KRK.IiKKK  K  MacMoNNIKS 
Erected  al  the  VuuJcibilt  Avenue  cmrxoce  u>  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  "To  the  deiendert  oi  the  Union,  ■8<ii-i86s  " 


ARMY  GROUP  NAVY  GROUP 

Tbc  lorward  figure  with  uplift'^  mmrH  it  practically  a  portrait  ol  The  Uctt  oC  the  nwn  in  ihmr  i;rMU|ii  atr  moiily  portraiti  of 

Mr.  MacMonniet  Mr.  MdcMuniiict'  iricrvdi 
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subject."  As  there  was  not  in  existence  an 
authentic  hkeness  of  Nathan  Hale,  Mr.  Mac- 
Monnies  was  free  to  put  his  maxim  into  prac- 
tice without  fear  of  protest  from  the  critics, 
and  the  result  is  the  tense,  haughty  figure  of 
the  American  patriot  which  now  stands  in  City 


ONE  OF  THK  HkONZ K  D( )ORS  OK  TH E  CONCRESSIONAI. 
LtltRARY  AT  WASHINGTON 

Hall  Park.  New  York.  His  work  was  now 
meeting  with  great  success  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  publicly  recognized  in  i8(j2.  when  he 
was  decorated  as  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  of  Bavaria. 

But  Mr.  MacMonnies'  first  great  opportunity 


to  realize  his  ambition  to  succeed  as  an  Ameri- 
can artist  in  America  came  with  the  commission 
to  make  the  central  fountain  for  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  Visitors 
to  that  fair  recall  the  Court  of  Honor  by 
night,  ablaze  with  electric  lights  gleaming  on 
the  white  palaces  around  it,  and  flashing  on 
the  mist  of  waters  from  which  rose  the 
majestic  Ship  of  State,  propelled  by  eight 
female  figures,  steered  by  Father  Time  with 
his  scythe  and  heralded  by  a  Victory  blowing 
a  trumpet,  the  whole  surmounted  by  the 
heroic  figure  of  Columbia,  seated  in  a  chair 
on  a  pedestal  sustained  by  four  cherubs. 
No  more  spectacular  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  an  immense  piece  of  sculpture  was 
ever  given  an  artist,  and  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Mr.  MacMonnies  made  good  use  of  it 
with  his  "Triumph  of  Columbia."  It  was 
applauded  by  thousands  of  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

Yet  this  applause,  and  his  continued 
success  until  to-day  as  an  artist  with  an 
American  following,  did  not  blind  Mr.  Mac- 
Monnies to  the  fact  that  Americans  were 
curiously  inconsistent  in  their  treatment  of 
American  artists.  Men  of  wealth  and  artistic 
appreciation  continued  to  endow  scholar- 
ships in  Paris  for  American  art  students,  thus 
encouraging  them  in  their  efforts  to  create 
and  perfect  an  American  art,  but  at  the  same 
time  continued  to  buy  only  the  work  of 
European  artists,  with  the  result  that  the 
American  artists  had  no  American  following 
when  they  completed  their  education,  and 
that  most  of  them  were  compelled  to  remain 
in  Europe  and  appeal  to  its  appreciation,  or 
starve.  This  state  of  affairs  led  Mr.  Mac- 
Monnies to  write  another  fable,  to  this  effect: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  an  old  cab  horse 
hitched  to  a  battered  barouche,  standing  in  the 
rain  outside  a  restaurant  in  Parts.  His  bones 
stuck  out  pitifully,  and  every  rib  showed  as  plainly 
apart  as  a  man's  lingers.  He  looked  old  and  tired 
and  dejected.  Presently  a  fat,  coarse  bourgeois 
came  out  of  the  restaurant,  accompanied  by  his  fat 
bourgeois  wife  and  their  children.  The  family 
all  climbed  into  the  barouche,  which  they  weighted 
down  until  it  creaked  and  groaned  at  every  step. 
With  lashes  and  curses,  the  driver  urged  the  old 
horse  to  a  faster  pace.  At  length  they  left  Paris, 
and  ascending  a  steep  hill,  the  horse  spied  a  young 
colt  kicking  his  heels  gaily,  and  frolicking  about  a 
pasture  of  green  grass  and  daisies.  As  the  horse 
tugged  and  strained  at  his  load,  the  colt  rac^  QVCT 
to  the  fence  and  hailed  him: 
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he  asks  is  not  a  nursing  bottle  while  he  is  a 
student  but  recognition  from  his  countrymen 
when  he  has  become  a  good  artist." 

With  this  idea  in  mind.  Mr.  MacMonnics 
has  gathered  around  him  in  Paris,  and  at  his 
country  home  in  Giverny,  a  colony  of  ycun^ 
American  art  students.  For  them  he  main- 
tains a  school  to  wliich  he  who  will  may  come, 
without  charge,  to  receive  such  instruction  and 
advice  as  he  may  ask  for. 

A  few  years  after  his  removal  to  Paris  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Louise  Fairchild  of  St. 
Louis,  who  was  also  an  art  student.  Slic 
is  a  landscape  artist  of  the  modern  school, 
and  a  painter  of  miniatures  on  ivory.  Hit 
abilities  have  been  recognized  by  the  Frcncli 
Government,  which  has  bought  many  of  Ik-r 
paintings  for  the  public  galleries. 

Mr.  MacMonnics'  interest  in  the  creation  ol 
an  American  art  has  been  much  affected  b\ 
his  boyhood  in  Brooklyn.  Recalling  lh( 
pleasure  of  his  early  days  in  Prospect  Park 
he  has  made  especially  for  it  several  workj 
which  he  has  given  to  the  city.  The  "Bo\ 
and  Duck  "  rep»"oduced  on  page  6969  is  erectc 


"BOY  AND  HERON" 

"*You  .ire  an  old  fool  to  work  your  heart  ouo 
like  th.1t.'  he  s.iid. 

'*' Never  mind.'  retilted  the  horse.  'I  am  doing 
my  duly  f.iith fully,  as  I  have  dotie  for  many  years, 
and  some  day  these  people  will  realize  it.  and  1 
shall  receive  my  reward." 

"And  t't-day,  the  f'lrciyncr  visitii^^j  in  Paris,  is 
shown  into  the  yre;il  Musciun.  and  there,  in  a  glass 
case  bound  with  silver  and  j;et  on  a  pedestal,  is  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse.  It  is  the  skeletrm  of  the  cab- 
horse.  And  oil  a  talilel  beneath  is  inscribed,  THE 
RewAnn  oh  Viutli:." 

It  was  pointed  out.  in  a  recent  number  of 
TheWokld'sWouk,  that  the  comiitions  which 
inspired  this  fable  are  now  passing,  and  that 
American  appreciation  of  .'\merican  art  is 
growing. 

Mr.  MacMonnics  expresses  his  idea  thus: 
"The  man  who  is  bound  to  succeed  needs  no 
pap.  He  will  succeed  anyhow.  He  will 
get  hi$  art  education  at  any  cost.  What 


"VICTORY" 

Erected  od  Uw  groundi  of  the  United  Stale*  Miliary  Acadenr 
at  Well  Point 
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as  a  fountain  in  a  pool  where  he  and  his 
friends  angled  for  goldfish  when  they  were 
boys.  The  arrangement  of  the  pool  and  the 
landseapc  gardening  around  it  have  been 
made  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  the  Vale 
of  Cashmere,  in  India.  The  groups  of  wild 
horses,  which  are  erected  at  the  Coney  Island 


In  pursuance  of  his  idea  of  American  art  in 
America,  Mr.  MacMonnies,  several  years  ago, 
resolved  to  move  to  Xcw  York  City.  He 
oj)ened  a  studio  in  Washington  Square,  and 
was  followed  by  many  students  of  his  colony 
in  France.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
noises  of  the  park  and  of  the  elevated  railroad 


•  SIR  HARRV  YANK  • 
F.recwd  in  Boiton 

entrance  to  the  j^irk.  symbolize  "  The 
Triumph  of  Mind  Over  Brute  Force."  To  pro- 
duce them,  Mr.  MacMonnies  bought  two  wild 
horses  in  Andalusia  and  had  them  brought 
to  his  studio  in  Paris.  There,  by  means 
of  ropes  and  stretchers,  the  horses  were 
posed  more  than  three  hundred  times  in  the 
positions  in  which  they  appear  in  the  groups. 


"SHAKESPFARE " 
In  (he  Congreuional  Library  al  Washinginn 

were  too  much  for  his  high-strung  nerves,  and 
he  sought  a  location  on  a  more  secluded 
square.  Later,  however,  he  heeded  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  and  returneil  to  Paris  as  the 
jilacc  where  he  could  {>roduce  his  work  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  effects  of  his  residence  in  France 
have  been  manifested  in  several  ways.  The 
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"  Batthante"  is  slrr^nK'y  marked  with  the 
influence  of  the  French  ideals.  Intended 
oriijinally  for  the  Boston  Puhhe  Library,  it 
created  there  such  adverse  comment  that  it 
was  removed  to  the  Metropohtan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York,  where  it  now  stands. 

Since  his  return  to  France,  instead  of 
making  a  direct  apjteal  to  liis  American 
followinjij  he  has  continued  his  elTort  to  force 
the  hijjhest  recognition  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Having  received  the  highest  award  in 
sculpture  that  the  Salon  offers  to  foreigners, 
he  has  of  late  years  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  realizing  his  ambition  of  gaining  from  it 
equal  recognition  for  his  talents  as  a  painter. 
The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article 
show  some  of  his  skill  with  the  brush,  which 
is  wholly  given  to  portraiture.  He  has  re- 
ceived much  praise  from  the  French  critics 


for  the  precision  of  his  drawing,  an  element  in 
which  many  painters,  especially  of  the 
moderns,  are  deficient. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  MacMonnies  has  had  so 
many  commissions  to  do  groups  of  .sculpture 
that  he  has  made  it  a  rule  never  to  enter  a 
competition  with  other  artists  for  an  order. 
In  this  cf>nncction.  a  story  is  told  of  an  Ameri- 
can city  that  asked  him  to  enter  a  design  for 
army  and  navy  groups  for  a  soldiers  and 
sailors'  monument.  He  declined  to  compete. 
Then  the  commission  was  tendered  him 
outright.  He  submitted  sketches  of  his 
idea  for  the  groups.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  monument  wrote  him,  asking,  "How 
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MRS  FRF.I>KRICK  MacMONNIKS  AND  CHILDRKN,  IN  THK  GAKUKN  OK  GIVKRNY" 
By  Fredciick  MacMonmcs.    The  ihiM  IxsuU  Mr».  MuMonniei  U  Ma>joric,  the  oilier  is  Betty 


many  tons  of  granite  do  you  intenfi  to  use  in 
the  base?"  His  reply  was,  "If  you  are  in 
the  business  of  buying  granite,  you  may 
use  as  much  as  you  want,  one  ton  or  one 
hundred  thousand  tons.  I  am  an  artist,  and 
I  have  never  yet  heard  of  art  being  bought  by 
the  yxiund."  The  question  was  dropped 
until  the  contract  for  the  commission  was 
drawn.  When  Mr.  MacMonnies  received  it 
he  discovered  in  it  a  clause  providing  that  in 
case  the  bronzes  were  ever  thrown  down 


from  their  base,  by  any  cause  whatever,  and 
any  person  or  property  should  be  injured,  he 
and.  his  heirs,  and  their  heirs  forever,  should 
be  liable  for  the  damage  sustained.  He 
returned  the  contract  without  comment, 
imsigned.  When  the  committee  wrote  him 
asking  the  rea.son.  his  brief  rejjly  was,  "  Your 
lawyers  are  too  sharp." 

To  attempt  to  place  Mr.  MacMonnies' 
relative  position  as  an  artist  is  outside  the 
province  of  this  article.    Among  his  friends 
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and  students  he  is  held  in  affectionate  regard  is  the  closing  sentence  of  a  speech  by  his 

as  a  gentle  generous  comrade.    To  the  public  first  master,  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Oaudens.  at  a 

he  has  given  many  beautiful  and  vivid  works  recent  banquet  of  the  Montauk  Club:  "When 

of  art     The  best  appreciation  of  his  artistic  he  came  to  me  he  was  like  a  dove  in  the 

development    and    his   actual   achievement  nest;  now  he  is  like  an  eagle  soaring  in  the 

which  is  accorded  him  by  his  fellow  artists  firmament." 

[No-rm— Photofnplu  not  othenriie  rrrditcd  sre  uied  by  coortciy  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Stan.) 
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THE  STORY  OF  HENRY  B.  HYDE 

IL 

HOW  HE  BUILT  UP  LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  BE  THE  LARGEST  BUSINESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
WITH  FREEDOM  FROM  ACCOUNTAIULITV-  THE  CHANGES  OF  INSUKANCF  LAWS;  1  HE 
CREATION  OF  THE  INSURANCE  LOBBY;  THE  DECISIONS  OF  COURTS  THAT  LEAVE  THE 
POUCY  HOLDER  HELPLESS— THE  CENTRAL  CONFUSION  OF  IDEAS  WHEREBY  ALL  THESE 
THINGS  WERE  DONE,  AND  THE  PERSONAL  CAREER  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  DID  THEM 

BY 
"Q.  P." 

[Th»  NoMH^  YlomMk\  Wokk  etmtaimd  an  ariieif  explaining  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  wftwfc  ike  great 
tHMfwier  business  has  been  built  up.   Other  articles  are  to  fottow.} 


MODERN  life  insurance — both  in  its 
methods  -and  m  its  character — b  a 
direct  result  of  the  energy  and 
fertility  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde,  the 
founder  of  the  Equitable.  He  opened  the 
way  for  it  to  become  the  colossal  thing  that 
it  is.  He  discovered  and  applied  the  peculiar 
Confusion  of  Ideas  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  this  great  growth  of  business.  The  same 
Confusion  of  Ideas  that  caused  this  almost 
incalculable  volume  of  business  brought 
in  milHons  of  dollars  for  which  tlie  companies 
are  not  legally  responsible;  and  this  is  the 
centre  of  the  whole  evil. 

HOW  MR.  IIVDB  MADE  THE  BUSINESS  BIG 

For  the  first  few  years  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
in  1859,  Mr.  Hyde  continued  the  conservative 
customs  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  whose  service  he  had  been  trained. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  personally  soliciting 
insurance.  He  not  only  invented  modern  life 
insurance,  but  was  the  originator  of  the  life 
insurance  solicitor,  or  salesman.  There  had 
previously  been  dignified  apjieals  for  business 
such  as  savings  banks  now  make,  and  there 
had  been  advertisements  of  assets  and  of 
stability  somewhat  like  present-day  fire  in- 
surance advertisements;  but  there  hatl  been 
none  of  the  modern  leech-like,  persistent 
clinging  to  a  possible  policy  holder,  until  his 
application  had  been  signed  and  his  first 
payment  paid,  for  fear  his  wife  would  be  a 
widow  and  his  children  orphans  to-morrow. 

This  was  Mr.  Hyde's  first  departure  from 
the  old  methods.  He  wrote  to  everybody 
be  knew,  colidtii^  them  to  look  into  the 


advantages  of  life  insurance  and  urging  upon 
them  the  superior  stability  of  his  company, 
with  its  $100,000  paid  in  capital,  over  the  older 
companies  which  were  mutual  and  had  no 
capital  guarantee.  He  spent  most  of  his 
time  making  the  rounds  of  business  ofiiccs  in 
New  York,  personally  soliciting  business. 
He  made  everything  tell.  His  selections  of 
clerks  and  even  his  purchases  of  household 
supplies  for  his  own  family  were  utilized  to 
bring  business  to  his  company.  His  church 
connections,  his  country  friends,  the  many 
acquaintances  that  be  had  made  as  clerk  in 
the  Mutual  Life,  were  all  made  to  contribute 
to  his  success;  and  he  kept  his  purpose  to 
make  the  Equitable's  assets  $100,000,000 
before  he  died. 

The  first  policies  came  in  slowly.  The 
times  were  hard,  and  money  was  scarce. 
Life  insurance  was  not  then  regarded  as  a 
profit.able  investment.  The  "investment** 
idea  had  not  been  developer] .  Moreover, 
interest  rates  were  high  and  men  could  lend 
their  money  out  to  great  advantage.  Even 
United  States  bonds  were  below  par  and 
many  securities  which  are  now  "gilt  edged" 
were  then  purchasable  at  a  few  dollars  a 
share.  His  experience  in  these  early  years 
confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  both  the 
principles  and  the  methods  of  life  insurance 
management  must  be  changed  to  fit  them  to 
the  American  speculative  spirit,  and  especially 
that  the  routine  business  with  its  short 
periods  of  accounting;  must  V>c  changed. 
Something  must  be  done,  too,  to  offer  a  man 
a  better  bargain  than  to  wait  till  he  died  for 
the  benefits  to  accrue. 

The  Civil  War  brought  shocks  to  all  the 
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older  companies,  but  Mr.  Hyde's  company 
and  its  poUcies  were  all  new  and  the  number 
of  them  was  not  great;  and,  while  the  other 

companies  were  busily  cnfjaged  in  protecting 
themselves,  he  was  free  to  branch  out;  and 
he  did  branch  out. 

He  began  by  declaring  higher  dividends 
to  his  policy  holders,  than  the  policy  holders 
of  any  other  company  rccei\cd.  Uv  had 
inserted  no  provisions  in  his  charter  limiting 
the  nature  of  the  Equitable  investments  and 
he  was  restrict  1  i  ly  by  the  insurance  law, 
to  which  he  ])aid  little  attention.  His  busi- 
ness instincts  were  shrewd,  his  judgment 
good,  and  his  self-confidence  boundless.  His 
investments  were  so  made  that  in  the  general 
inflation  of  the  war  time  their  market  value 
increased.  To  the  very  limit  of  safety,  he 
paid  out  all  he  could  to  his  policy  holders. 
The  office  expenses  were  kept  down  to  a 
minimum.  He  did  the  real  executive  work 
himself,  and  his  year's  salary  was  less  than 
the  monthly  pay  of  an  insurance  vice- 
president  to-day. 

His  enthusiasm  was  infectious.  His  large 
dividends  gave  him  a  substantial  argument 
and  the  Equitable  gained  rapidly.  The 
first  year  he  sold  a  little  more  than  $i  .000,000 
of  insurance.  The  second  year,  the  out- 
standing jiolicics  were  more  than  doubled. 
In  i86z,  a  year  of  trouble  and  uncertainty,  he 
sold  another  million  dollars  of  insurance,  the 
next  year  twice  as  much,  the  third  year  four 
times  as  much,  the  fourth  year  seven  times 
as  much;  and  by  the  close  of  the  war  the 
outstanding  insurance  had  increased  to  more 
than  $50,000,000.  He  kept  ever  before  him 
the  hope  of  the  realization  of  his  dream. 

He  made  a  proniftt  distribution  of  the 
surplus  from  overcharged  rates,  and  the  busi- 
ness grew  -by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  his 
economical  and  efficient  management,  the 
savings  for  several  years  amounted  to  more 
than  the  legal  reserve.  This  cut  the  cost  of 
insurance  almost  in  half.  The  dividends  went 
to  the  policy  holders  and  made  the  best  kind 
of  an  advertisement. 

The  results  of  the  early  management  of  the 
Equitable  by  Mr.  Hyde  are  conclusive  proof 
of  the  possibility  of  sound  and  cheap  lif< 
insurance.  It  was  a  demonstration,  beyond 
all  cavil.  Such  results  noised  abroad  pushed 
the  Equitable  rapidly  to  the  front.  For  the 
first  eight  years  its  outstanding  insurance 
almost  doubled  annually. 


But  even  with  all  this  great  growth,  Mr. 
Hyde's  ambition  that  his  company  should 
have  $100,000,000  of  assets  did  not  seem 

likely  to  be  realized  within  his  lifetime. 
Every  dividend  to  the  policy  holders  reduced 
the  assets  by  that  much.  The  fonns  of 
policies  then  most  popular  were  either 
"term"  life  insurance,  or  "straight"  life 
insurance.  The  requirements  of  the  legal 
reserve  on  these  were  provided  for  by  law, 
and  the  excess  of  the  reserve  liabilities 
formed  a  "surplus"  or  overcharge  fund 
which  lx)th  by  law  and  by  the  Equitable 
charter  luid  to  be  returned  to  the  policy 
holders  at  periods  not  longer  than  five  years. 
Rapid  as  the  growth  of  the  company  was,  the 
money  that  the  company  could  keep  for 
itself  was  small. 

Mr.  Hyde  had  abeady  set  himself  to  work 
to  find  out  what  forms  of  policies  would 
sell  better  than  ordinary  life  insurance. 
One  of  the  first  that  he  tried  was  drawn  on  the 
old  tontine  principle.  Every  holder  of  such 
a  policy  who  did  not  keep  up  his  payments 
promptly  forfeited  all  interest  in  the  amounts 
that  he  had  already  paid,  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  these  forfeited  sums  became  an 
additional  fund  to  be  divided  among  the 
paying  policy  holders  on  their  deaths. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
money-making,  but  the  money  was  yet  the 
policy  holders'  and  had  to  be  distributed  to 
them. 

As  soon  as  a  policy  ImMer  became  unable 
to  make  his  premium  payment,  the  forfeiture 
of  his  policy  set  free  the  reserve  that  had 
been  put  aside  for  its  maturity.    But,  so 

long  as  the  results  of  this  were  only  to  in- 
crea.sc  the  dividend  payments  which  had  to 
be  distributed  within  five  years,  they  gave 
no  help  to  the  amassing  of  great  assets. 

While  taking  no  part  in  politics  for  the 
sake  of  j)olitics,  Mr.  Hyde  had  always  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  political  leaders 
and  of  men  prominent  in  all  walks  of  life. 
He  had  invested  some  of  the  Equitable 
assets  in  securities  of  the  Xrw  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  which  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt  was  then  forming  into  a  system  by 
development  and  extension.  He  knew  tluit 
a  young  man  named  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
was  looking  after  Commodore  Vanderbilt's 
matters  in  Albany,  and  doing  the  work 
cheaply  and  successfully. 

Mr.  Hyde  then  prepared  an  amendment 
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to  the  tnsaranoe  law,  changing  the  require- 
ment that  dividends  he  paid  every  five 
years  so  as  to  make  them  payable  "  from  time 
to  time."  Here  came  in  the  evil  of  deferred 
payments.  This  change  in  the  law  was 
made  in  i86S,  with  little  trouble  or  expense. 
Young  Depew  looked  after  it  and  Commodore 
Vanderbilt's  friends  in  the  Legislature  voted 
for  it.  In  order  to  evade — or  to  escape — the 
requirements  of  the  Equitable  charter,  these 
words  were  inserted  in  the  law:  "Notwith- 
standing anything  in  the  charter  of  such 
corporation  to  the  contrary." 

That  aho  was  the  beginning  of  the  Insturance 
Lobby.  Neither  the  State  Superintendent 
nf  Insurance  nor  anyone  in  politics  at  that 
time  realized  the  value  and  the  significance 
ot  this  change  in  the  law,  a  change  worth 
more  per  vote  than  the  change  in  the  New 
York  City  charter  for  which  Tweed  paid  as 
high  as  $100,000  a  vote — worth  more  than 
Erie  Road  legislation,  for  which  Jay  Gould 
paid  as  high  as  $40,000  per  vote.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Hyde  paid  anything  for  this 
important  amendment — certainly  at  the  time 
nothing  worth  speaking  of.  But  young  Depew 
lived  many  years. 

Prom  that  date  to  this — now  almost  forty 
vears — the  great  life  insurance  companies  have 
practically  controlled  the  insurance  law  of 
New  York.  Whatever  amendments  they  have 
denred  have  been  made,  and  no  changes 
have  been  made  to  which  they  did  not  assent. 
They  have  maintained  a  Ixibby,  not  with  the 
same  vulgarity  as  the  liquor  dealers'  associa- 
tk>a  or  the  race>track  proprietors,  or  the 
seekers  of  speculative  franchises;  but  they 
luve  always  had  friendly  financial  relations 
With  both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
•tate  committees,  with  the  prominent  mem- 
hets  of  the  legislature  of  both  parties,  and 
^ith  men  of  influence  in  state  affairs  regard- 
l^s  of  politics. 

Superintendent  Hendricks  of  the  State 
losoranoe  Department  made  an  investigation 
<>f  the  Equitable's  affairs  last  spring,  and 
rrported  that  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  the 
Junior  United  States  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  David  B.  Hill,  formerly  Governor, 
Cnited  States  Senator,  and  candidate  for 
tlv  Democratic  nomination  for  President, 
'  ^'-re  openly  on  the  Equitable's  pay  roll 
ff^civing  regular  payments  which  w^ere  larger 
than  the  salaries  that  they  received  or  receive 
ps  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
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Other  expenses  of  the  Lobby  have  been 
handled  indirectly.   Real  estate  loans  have 

given  opportunities  to  throw  a  profitable 
business  in  searching  titles,  to  favored 
lawyers;  and  the  making  of  loans  has  per- 
mitted the  payment  of  commissions.  Besides 
these  indirect  means  of  political  bribery, 
direct  payments  also  have  been  made  and 
charged  to  legal  expenses,  and  to  advertising 
and  sundry  accotmts. 

This  original  "graft"  did  not  begin  as  a 
direct  tax  on  the  policy  holders.  As  Mr. 
Hyde  had  utilized  even  his  personal  household 
expenditures  to  induce  his  grocer  and  his 
butcher  to  take  out  policies  in  the  Equitable, 
he  could  see  no  wrong  in  extrartini^  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  men  who  mortgaged  their 
property  to  the  Equitable. 

Durii^  these  early  years,  the  Equitable 
Society  was  at  war  with  the  Mutual  and  the 
New  York  Life  companies,  the  Mutual  espe- 
cially. One  beneficial  result  of  the  competi- 
tion and  recrimination  between  the  companies 
was  the  establishment  of  "surrender  values," 
which  means  that  when  a  policy  holder  has 
been  paying  premiums  regularly  for  five,  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  he  shall  not  lose  every  cent 
he  has  paid  because  of  his  failing  to  meet  a 
single  payment.  Public  sentiment  would  not 
tolerate  this  revival  of  the  old-time  tontine. 
Through  competition  the  companies  found 
it  better  to  guarantee  a  certain  value  to  every 
policy  on  which  more  than  three  years' 
premiums  had  been  pairl,  and  to  give  the 
insured  the  option  to  take  cash,  or  a  paid-up 
policy,  or  "term"  insurance  for  a  part  of  the 
value  of  his  reserve.  Hence  in  the  present 
day's  insurance,  every  policy  on  which  the 
premiums  have  been  paid  has  some  value. 
Usually  the  surrender  value  is  printed  on  the 
policy;  or,  if  not,  it  is  contained  in  the  law 
or  in  a  statement  given  to  the  policy  holder. 
It  is  these  provisions,  be^nm  by  competition 
among  the  companies  and  enforced  by  law 
in  scA'eral  states,  which  have  tended  to 
complicate  the  jxipular  understanding  on  the 
part  of  {)oliry  hoMrrs  of  what  thoy  are  to 
receive.  The  policy  hokler  often  confounds 
the  surrender  value  guaranteed  him  with  the 
dividend  promised  him  by  the  agent.  The 
surrender  value  he  is  certain  to  pet.  Of  the 
promised  dividend  he  may  get  somethint,' ;  l>ut. 
under  the  present  system  of  management  he 
will  get  far  less  than  the  expectation  which 
the  solicitor  held  out  to  him.   Such  dividends 
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as  were  paid  by  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  early  days 
o£  the  Equitable  have  never  been  repeated 
stnoc. 

In  brief,  then,  the  old  Idadt  of  policies  did 

not,  with  all  Mr.  Hyde's  energy  and  success, 
bring  in  money  fast  enough.  Or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  too  much  still  had  to  be  paid 
out.  He  had,  up  to  this  time,  taken  several 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  profitable 
intricacies  and  confusions  of  the  great  modem 
System,  or  Machine. 

He  had  had  the  law  chained  so  that  he  was 
no  longer  obliged  to  pay  dividends  to  his 
policy  holders  every  five  years,  but  only 
"from  time  to  time" — which  meant  when  he 
pleased.  In  other  words,  he  had  begun  to 
play  the  ** deferred  dividend"  trick. 

He  had,  with  the  managers  of  the  other 
big  companies,  established  the  insurance 
lobby  at  Albany,  and  so  important  laws 
have  since  been  passed  except  such  as  they 
have  wished  to  pass. 

So  far  so  good;  but,  except  the  deferred 
dividends,  there  was  yet  no  fund  for  which 
the  companies  were  not  responsible.  The 
larger  source  of  these  was  yet  to  be  opened. 

Now  to  understand  the  great  sources  of 
income  for  which  these  companies  are  not 
legally  resi)on8ible»  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  elementary  explanation  of  life  insurance. 
Por  when  you  pay  for  a  policy  you  pay  for 
several  separate  things. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  mortality  tables 
tell  exac  tly  what  the  actual  cost  of  insurance 
would  be,  if  there  were  no  expenses  of  man- 
agement. For  the  number  of  men  who 
die  at  a  given  age  bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the 
total  number  who  die  and  to  the  number 
who  die  at  any  other  given  age. 

But  the  mortality  tables  which  show  these 
relations  are  based  on  the  death  rate  of  the 
past  population,  not  on  the  death  rate  of  the 
present  selected  list  of  per«;ons  who  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  insurance  comi^anies.  For  this 
reason,  then,  a  man  who  is  a  good  risk  pays  too 
much — ^the  rate  is  too  high.  Here  comes  the 
first  excess  charge  that  policy  holders  pay. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
expense  of  managing  the  companies,  which 
of  course  must  be  allowed  for.  Por  all 
expenses  of  management,  of  agents,  and  the 
like,  the  early  actuaries  added  one-third  to 
the  actual  bare  cost  of  insurance  as  shown  by 
the  mortality  tables.  A  "straight"  policy, 
therefore — ^the  simplest  policy  that  you  can 


buy,  a  policy  ana'agous  to  a  fire-insurance 
policy — properly  costs  what  the  mortahty 
tables  show  as  the  proper  sum  to  meet  the 
death  payments  plus  the  cost  of  management. 

Next,  a  man  who  buys  a  "straight" 
poUcy  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  of  course 
gets  it  cheaper  than  a  man  who  buys  it  at 
thirty,  and  so  on.  If  a  man  paid  every  year 
what  the  mortality  tables  call  for,  he  would 
pay  (for  even,'  $1,000  of  insurance)  at  twenty- 
one,  $7  63;  but  this  would  increase  ever}' 
year  tUl  at  fifty  he  would  pay  $13.38;  at 
seventy,  $60.19,  and  so  on.  At  ninety-one, 
a  man  would  pay  in  two  years  more  than  he 
would  receive  at  death.  In  other  words,  the 
rate  becomes  prohibitory  as  men  get  old;  and, 
as  a  rule,  insurance  is  not  sold  in  this  way, 
but  the  cost  is  "averaged  up."  A  man  at 
twenty-one  pays  a  fixed,  stationary  rate  for 
all  the  rest  of  his  life — a  rate  high  enough  to 
"average  up"  and  to  "average  down"  all 
the  payments  of  all  men  at  various  ages. 
The  addition  thus  made  to  the  rates  in  early 
life  are  the  "reserve."  This  "reserve**  is 
necessary.  Without  it  insurance  would  be 
much  too  cheap  in  youth  and  much  too 
costly  in  old  age  to  be  conducted  as  a  safe 
or  practicable  business. 

"Straight"  life  insurance,  then,  has  only 
three  items  of  cost — the  annual  mortality 
cost,  the  "reserve,"  and  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment. With  an  annual,  or  frequent,  dis- 
tribution of  the  savings,  or  earnings,  there 
was  no  way  to  acctmiulate  a  vast  fund 
without  definite,  legal  responsibilitv  for  it. 

But  when  the  payments  of  savings,  or 
earnings,  were  deferred,  Mr.  Hyde  added  to 
the  assets  of  his  company  without  adding 
correspondingly  to  its  liabilities;  for  the 
deferred  dividends  were  not  guaranteed,  but 
only  promised.  There  is  no  binding  legal 
obligation  to  pay  them;  and  when  they  are 
paid,  any  amount  may  be  paid  that  the 
company  chooses.  No  fixed  rate  can  be  set 
in  advance  or  required  by  law. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Hyde  began  to  sell "  deferred 
dividend  "  policies,  every  one  of  which  now 
]in)ui,dit  in  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  which 
he  could  not  be  held  to  account.  He  met 
bitter  competition;  and  there  was  an  in- 
vestigation of  his  methods  by  a  committee 
of  the  Xew  York  Legislature  in  1877.  Bv 
that  time,  ten-year  deferred  dividend  policies 
were  maturing.  The  dividends  were  tower 
than  they  had  been  at  an  earlier  time;  and 
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policy  holders  demanded  the  reason.  The 
investigation  of  1877  started  off  well,  but 
Mr.  Hyde  succeeded  in  liaving  the  other 
companies  tnvest^ated  as  irell  as  the  Equit- 
able. Both  the  Mutual  and  the  New  York 
Life  had  hy  this  time  copied  Mr.  Hyde's  more 
successful  methods;  and,  under  the  stress  of  a 
public  investigation,  they  came  together  and 
made  peace  and  not  only  pacified  the  legis- 
lature, but  sucreedcd  in  suppressing  almost 
all  of  the  printed  copies  of  the  testimony 
already  taken. 

Here  began  the  union  of  the  big  companies 
in  matters  of  legislation,  of  inquiry,  and  of 
litigation. 

Since  that  time,  while  these  three  com- 
panies have  fought  among  themselves  about 

some  things,  they  have  been  united  in  all 
matters  of  legislation  and  litigation.  They 
combined  to  support  the  Lobby.  They  united 
in  bringii^  to  bear  their  influence  upon  the 
insurance  department  and  the  legklature, 
not  only  in  New  York  but  in  every  other 
state  where  there  was  an  insurance  depart- 
ment administering  an  insurance  law. 

How  greatly  the  expenses  of  this  lobby 
fund  grew  has  been  partly  disclosed  in  the 
present  New  York  legislative  investigation. 
The  legislative  expenses  of  two  of  these 
companies  have  aggr^ted  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  annually. 

The  next  step  and  the  longest  step  was  the 
"endowment"  policy.  This  was  developed 
by  Mr.  Hyde  at  the  same  time  that  he  changed 
the  life  policy  from  short-time  dividends  to 
long-period  deferred  dividends.  The  endow- 
ment policy  was  particularly  attractive  in  its 
appeal  to  the  American  public.  It  provided 
that  in  return  for  specified  annual  payments, 
the  full  face  of  the  policy  should  be  paid  in 
case  of  death  during  the  period  and,  in  case 
the  policy  holder  Hved  out  the  endowment 
period,  he  was  to  receive  the  full  face  of  the 
poUcy,  with  the  accumulated  deferred  divi- 
dends. 

The  Mutual  at  first  opposed  the  innova- 
tions and  reduced  its  premium  rates  for 
strait,'ht  life  policies.  The  reduction  of  pre- 
mium rates  also  reduced  the  agent's  com- 
missions. Mr.  Hyde  promptly  took  over  the 
best  agents  of  the  Mutual  by  ofiering  them 
larger  commissions  to  sell  the  deferred  divi- 
dend and  the  endowment  policies.  The 
agents'  compensation  was  and  is  now  in  almost 
all  casea,  a  percentage  on  the  first  year's 


payment  and  a  smaller  percentage  on  future 
payments.  In  the  competition  for  agents, 
this  percentage  has  grown  from  one-third  of 
the  first  year's  payment  to  all  the  first  year's 
pajrment  and  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  on  future 
payments.  The  payment  of  such  commis- 
sions on  straight  life  policies  is  not  possible, 
for  it  would  exhaust  all  the  first  two  years' 
income  and  leave  nothing  for  the  mortality 
payments  or  the  reserve.  On  endowment 
and  deferred  dividend  policies  the  payment 
of  large  commissions  is  possible  because  of  the 
smaller  "reserve"  requirements  in  proportion 
to  the  ainoimt  of  money  paid  in.  There  is 
not  as  much  life  insurance  reserve  required 
for  a  twenty-year  endowment  policy  as  for 
an  ordinary  straight  life  policy,  although  the 
annual  cost  of  the  endowment  policy  is  far 
greater.  An  endowment  p>olicy  insures  the 
life  of  a  poUcy  holder  only  during  the  en- 
dowment term. 

This  is  the  reason  why  all  the  agents 
preferred  to  sell  endowment  policies — their 
commissions  were  so  much  larger.  Here 
appears  the  business  acumen  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  endowment  policy.  The  pul  Ik 
took  to  it  kindly  and  y)aid  so  much  for  it 
that  the  business  of  soliciting  life  insurance 
became  an  enormously  profitable  one.  Good 
men  could  be  got  for  it. 

Now  to  return  to  the  real  character  of  the 
endowment  i>olicy.  Here  is  the  master-  . 
trick  of  the  Confusion  of  Ideas.  The  agent 
informs  the  policy  holder  that  he  is  sure  to 
get  his  money  whether  he  lives  or  dies.  If 
he  lives  he  will  receive  the  deferred  dividends 
besides.  This  proposition  was  attractive  to 
the  American  people,  although  in  European 
countries  it  has  had  no  popularity. 

The  jiohcv  holder  (and  many  an  agent  for 
that  matter)  has  really  never  understood  the 
trick  in  this  sort  of  policy  nor  the  fallacy  of 
this  argument. 

The  pAtiy  holder  poys  for  two  thittt^s,  life 
insurance  and  "  cmknL'rnent" ;  and  by  no 
possibility  can  he  get  more  than  one.  The 
insurance  company  takes  both  his  life  insurance 
papncitts  and  his  saviui^s  iuvrstmcvis.  If 
iie  dies  during  his  enilo:c})ient  pi'ru\i,  he  does 
not  receive  otw  penny  oj  endon-tm'nt  or  oj 
deferred  dividends.  If  he  outlives  the  endow- 
ment period,  he  rtrciivs  his  sainngs  but  his 
life  insurance  policy  expires,  ami  therr  is  no 
money  coming  to  him  in  case  oj  death,  unless 
he  takes  more  Hfe  insurana. 
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The  workings  of  this  plan  of  insurance  can 
be  best  explained  by  assuming  that  one  man 
takes  out  an  "endowment  bond"  policy  and 
another  takes  out  a  "straight  life"  policy, 
and  that  the  second  man  puts  in  a  savings 
bank  every  year  the  diflterence  in  cost  between 
the  two  forms  of  insurance.  The  man  who 
takes  the  "endowment  bond"  p(ilic'\-  pays 
for  two  things — nisurancc  and  endowment. 
If  he  bought  insurance  only  and  put  what  he 
pays  for  endowment  in  a  savings  bank,  he 
would  be  better  off — in  most  contingencies 
enonnously  better  off. 

in  case  of  death,  each  policy  holder  will 
get  exactly  the  same  sum»  |i,ooo.  In 
addition,  the  man  who  had  deposited  his 
"endowment"  money  in  the  savings  bank 
would  leave  to  his  heirs  the  whole  amount  of 
hsi  savings  bank  deposits  with  compound 
interest.  The  man  who  had  been  paying  his 
endowment  to  a  life  insurance  company  w-ould 
forfeit  it  all.  If  at  any  time  during  the  en- 
dowment period  both  died,  the  savings  bank 
depositor  would  be  better  off;  and,  if  he  died 
in  the  nineteenth  vcar  of  a  twenty-year 
endowment,  he  would  be  practically  twice  as 
well  off. 

It  is  by  this  trick  that  hundreds  of  thousands 

of  men  have  been  fooled — have  fooled  them- 
selves, and  this  device  is  what  has  brought  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  these 
companies. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  of  deferring  dividends 
became  general — that  is,  the  plan  of  not 
bemg  obliged  to  make  any  accounting  to  the 
policy  holders — eamii^  or  savings  £rtMai  other 
sources  swelled  the  irresponsible  fund  enor- 
mously. I  shall  not  interrupt  the  story  of 
Mr.  Hyde's  career  to  explain  these  here,  but 
an  explanation  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
article.  Some  of  these  other  sources  of  income 
for  which  the  companies  are  not  legally 

responsil  'k'  are : 

(1)  Tlie  income  from  lapsed  policies,  which 
is  enormous. 

(2)  The  difference  made  by  the  higher 
interest  which  the  companies  receive  from 
investments  over  the  rate  of  interest,  on 
which  they  calculate  the  "  reserve." 

There  are  other  sources,  but  of  these  later. 

The  combining  of  the  investment,  or  sav- 
ings, feature  with  straight  life  insurance,  and 
the  deferring  of  the  return  of  these  excess 
charges  to  the  policy  holders,  combined  to 
realise  Mr.  Hyde's  early  ambitions.  The 


assets  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  passed  the  hundred-million  dollar 

mark  in  1890.  But  they  did  not  stop  there. 
The  ball  which  he  had  set  rolling  could  not  be 
stopped  without  a  total  change  of  system. 
It  went  on  accumulating  in  geometrical 
ratio.  The  "surplus"  grew  so  large  that  it 
was  necessary  to  swell  the  liability  account 
in  order  to  diminish  its  colossal  size.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  "reserve"  basis  was 
changed  from  4  per  cent,  to  3,  making  a 
needlessly  increased  showing  of  the  insurance 
fund  liabilities.  The  investment  of  this  im- 
mense sum  of  capital  began  to  tax  the 
abilities  of  its  managers. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  there  were 
no  protests  on  the  part  of  the  policy  holders. 
The  protesting  policy  holders  have  been 
clamoring  for  twenty  years,  and  the  way  in 
which  their  clamors  were  gagged  is  one  of 
the  most  shameful  chapters  of  the  storv.  It 
was  naturally  a  long  time  before  the  deferred 
dividends  matiired,  and  the  holders  of  such 
policies  realized  that  their  returns  were  not 
what  they  had  been  led  to  exjicct. 

In  1886,  the  litigation  of  aggrieved  |X)licy 
holders  began.  Policy  holders  whose  policies 
had  matured  figured  out  that  the  so-called 
"surplus"  belonged  to  them  and  ought  to  be 
pai'l  in  dividends  which  they  had  been 
promised.  They  brought  suit  for  it.  The 
cases  of  Bogardus  (reported  in  volume  loi) 
and  of  Uhlman  (reported  in  volume  109  of  the 
Reports  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals) 
state  the  policy  holders'  complaints.  In  the 
first  one  of  these  cases,  Chief  Judge  Ruger 
decided  that  a  policy  holder  who  had  met 
all  his  payments  was  entitled  to  an  accounting 
of  the  profits  and  to  the  dividends  due  him. 
In  the  second  of  these  cases,  decided  two 
years  later,  another  judge,  who  was  then  and 
is  now  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New 
York,  wrote  a  contrary  opinion,  holding  that 
unless  fraud  or  malfeasance  could  be  proved, 
a  policy  holder  was  not  entitled  to  an  ac- 
counting but  must  take  whatever  the  company 
chose  to  give  him. 

In  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  these 
suits  and  even  to  prevent  policy  holders'from 
alleging  fraud  or  mismanagement  of  the 
officials,  the  Insurance  Lobby  had  the  in- 
surance law  amended  and  a  new  section 
(Section  56)  inserted,  which  prohibits  any 
such  suits  by  poUcy  holders  without  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
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of  New  York.  And  until  this  last  summer, 
following  the  Equitable  exposures,  no  At- 
torney General  ever  consented. 

Notwithstanding  this  statutory  prohibition, 
policy  holders  mntinued  to  sue,  until  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  Greef  vs.  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  (160  New  York,  19), 
delivered  a  final  and  sweeping  opinion  that 
the  policy  holders  have  no  right  to  anything 
beyond  the  face  of  the  policy  except  what 
the  officers  choose  to  apportion  to  them. 

This  legislation  and  these  decisions  gave 
the  sanction  of  both  the  law  and  the  highest 
court  of  the  state  to  Mr.  Hyde's  scheme. 
The  other  companies  had  long  since  imitated 
it  and  in  both  the  litigation  and  the. legislation 
their  attorneys  joined — and  their  policy 
holders'  money  paid  the  expenses.  The 
policy  holder  was  helpless.  He  could  either 
take  what  the  companies  chose  to  give  him, 
at  the  es^iration  of  Ids  policy,  or  he  could 
surrender  it  and  take  what  proportion  of  the 
rfser\-e  the  amended  law  pave  him. 

The  Equitable  was  a  stock  company  and  its 
control  could  not  be  taloen  from  Mr.  Hyde, 
but  the  policy  holders  of  the  New  York  Life, 
which  is  a  mutual  company,  and  legally  under 
their  control,  became  so  outraged  against  the 
extravagances  of  the  management  and  the 
nepotism  of  the  president  that  in  1899,  with 
the  aid  of  the  State  Insurance  Department 
they  succeeded  in  ousting  President  Beers 
from  the  management,  but  only  to  have  Mr. 
John  A.  McCall,  a  former  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  succeed  him;  and  Mr.  McCall  in 
his  recent  testimony  before  the  investigating 
committee  has  showed  the  policy  holder  that 
the  evils  of  modem  life  insurance  are  not  the 
result  of  the  man  but  of  the  system.  In  the 
Mutual  there  were  also  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  management,  but  these  efforts  were 
stopped  in  ways  that  need  not  here  be  ex- 
plained in  detail. 

The  result  of  these  vast  accumulations  of 
moncv  without  corresponding  legal  responsi- 
bility for  its  management  or  return,  led  to 
both  extravagance  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
managers.  The  result  is  that  dividends  on 
the  maturity  of  policies  luivc  become  only 
one-third  or  one-half  of  what  was  promised. 
This  withholding  of  dividends  was  wilful  and 
not  for  lack  of  funds  to  pay  them.  Last  year 
the  Mutual'*  savings  on  mortality  excess  in- 
terest and  surrender  reserves  were  $9,423,922, 
but  the  total  dividends  paid  to  policy 


holders  were  only  $2,717,549,  or  less  than 
one-third.  The  New  York  Life  and  the 
Equitable  both  paid  the  policy  holders  less 
by  a  third  than  the  surplus  savings,  even 
after  all  the  extravagances  of  management. 

That  this  abstraction  of  the  dividends  is 
not  essential  to  safe  life  insurance  is  proved 
by  the  report  of  the  North  Western  Mutual, 
which  paid  the  policy  holders  in  dividends 
$5,345,924  out  of  $6,313,980  surplus  saved; 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit,  which  paid  $1,931,391 
out  of  $3,197,546.  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual,  which  paid  $955,5700Utof  $1,266,639. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  companies  which  i>ai(i 
the  highest  dividends  to  their  policy  holders 
are  both  the  companies  which  have  not  a 
preponderance  of  deferred  dividend  policies 
and  which  as  a  rule  pay  the  highest  percentage 
of  surrender  values.  The  deferred  dividends 
and  the  excessive  retention  of  reserves  go 
together  in  withholding  from  the  policy 
holders  the  money  that  is  their  due. 

As  Mr.  Hyde  invented  the  system  which 
led  to  these  results,  so  he  was  the  first  indi- 
vidually to  profit  by  the  results -which  his 
system  created. 

He  began  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  by 
paying  himself  a  secret  commission  on  pre- 
miums in  addition  to  the  salary  which  he 
received.  He  did  not  raise  his  salary  because 
that  would  have  shown  disadvantaf^usly  on 
the  public  reports.  But,  as  the  managing 
agent,  he  paid  himself  a  commission  out  of 
the  coflunission  account  which  amounted  to 
nmch  more  than  his  salary.  This  same 
course  has  been  followed  in  the  managing 
family  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

It  was  Mr.  Hyde  also  who  began  the  policy 
of  putting  up  expensive  buildings  with  the 
y)olicy  holders'  money  as  an  advertisement 
of  the  Equitable.  .After  he  had  built  these 
buildings,  he  formed  subsidiary  companies 
to  which  he  leased  space  at  a  small  rental. 
This  initial  real  estate  "graft"  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  subsidiary  and  parasite  com- 
panies about  which  so  much  has  been  heard 
and  to  which  so  much  of  the  policy  holders' 
money  was  diverted. 

The  start  was  made  in  the  safe  deposit 
companies  in  which  Mr.  Hyde  and  his  friends 
owned  stock,  and  which  paid  only  nominal 
rent.  While  the  policy  holders  received  only 
I  or  2  per  cent,  on  the  buildings,  the  Stock 
holders  in  the  safe  deposit  companies  received 
dividends  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  From 
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safe  deposit  companies  it  was  a  short  step 
to  banks  and  trust  companies  and  also  to 
hrc  insurance,  real  estate,  and  title  com- 
panies. 

Every  life  insurance  company  has  a  great 
deal  of  bankinpf  to  do  in  handling  its  receipts, 
in  paying  death  losses  and  in  making  invest- 
ments of  the  reserve  assets.  It  has  a  great 
deal  of  nsX  estate  bmtoess  in  connection 
with  its  mortgage  loans,  and  a  great  cleal 
of  fire  insurance  in  connection  with  the 
insurance  policies  on  the  properties  mort- 
gaged to  it.  Instead  of  keeping  its  money 
invested  in  profitable  and  safe  securities  and 
getting  the  highest  rate  of  interest  on  its 
mortgages,  and  other  loans,  Mr.  Hyde  also 
had  the  fotmdation  idea  of  doing  all  these 
things  through  subsidiary  companies  which 
he  and  his  friends  owned.  From  three 
safe  deposit  companies,  the  system  grew  to 
indude  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the 
principal  cities,  which  paid  large  dividends 
through  their  handling  of  the  money  and 
investments  of  the  Equitable. 

The  other  life  insurance  companies  of  this 
class  were  not  slow  to  adopt  Mr.  Hyde's 
ideas  in  this  as  in  other  respects;  and,  after 
Ills  death  in  1899,  the  system  <>f  subsidiary 
and  parasite  companies  ran  wild.  The  next 
Step  was  to  include  these  companies  and 
their  officers  and  trustees,  in  syndicates 
and  stock  and  b'md  siicciil.itions  for  which 
the  policy  holders'  money  was  the  only 
capital. 

Meantime  the  insurance  law  suffered  other 

amendments.  Instead  of  the  same  safeguards 
about  the  investments  of  insurance  companies, 
as  savings  banks'  investments  are  safeguarded, 
the  trustees  of  insurance  companies  are  left 
free  to  do  almost  as  they  pkase,  provided  they 
secure  in  the  aggregate  3  per  cent  interest 
on  the  reserve  assets  and  do  not  impair  the 
straight  life  insurance  actuarial  reserve. 
Originally  assets  could  be  invested  only  in 
first  mortgages,  or  in  real  estate  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  its  value,  or  in 
United  States,  state,  city,  county,  and 
township  bonds,  with  later  the  addition  of 
first  mortgage  railroad  bonds.  The  Insurance 
Lobby  swept  away  these  restrictions.  With 
the  restrictions  gone,  the  investment  of  the 
assets  became  a  matter  of  individual  profit 
to  the  officers  and  trustees.  The  greater  the 
volume  of  assets  tn  invest,  the  larger  their 
individual  protit.     They  took   the  over- 


charges of  the  old  policy  holders  to  buy  new 
business,  thereby  increasing  the  assets  al- 
though diminishing  the  policy  holders'  re- 
turns in  dividends. 

There  were  more  than  69,000  insurance 
agents  at  work  in  the  United  States  last  year 
selling  these  policies.  The  cost  of  conducting 
this  business  in  the  "Big  Three"  insurance 
companies  was  more  than  $48,000,000.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force 
from  January  i,  1905,  was  more  tliaii 
$13,000,000,000,  and  the  assets  of  the  in- 
surance companies  more  than  $3,500,000,000. 
Every  other  white  man  in  the  United  States 
is  a  policv  holder;  and  these  policy  holders 
pay  in  lialf  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  practical  culminatk>n  of  the  system 
which  Mr.  Hyde  invented  is  that  policy 
holders  of  the  "Big  Three"  companies  paid 
in  last  year  five  dollars  to  get  two  dollars 
back  and  to  give  the  managers  and  agenta 
one  dollar.  For  every  $100  paid  to  the 
policy  holders  last  year,  whether  in  death 
claims,  matured  endowments,  surrender  val- 
ues, dividends,  or  what  not,  the  Equitable  paid 
to  its  officers  and  agents  and  for  managing 
expenses  $43.05;  the  Mutual,  $48.30;  and  the 
New  York  Life,  $48.27.  The  expenses  have 
increased  from  less  than  xo  per  cent,  of  the  old 
cost  of  life  insurance  to  more  than  25  per 
cent.  While  the  savings  banks  of  New  York 
State  have  assets  of  almost  equal  value  with 
these  three  life  insurance  companies,  it  costs 
the  life  insurance  companies  twelve  times  as 
much  to  do  business.  The  salary  of  President 
McCurdv  of  the  Mutual  Life,  or  of  Presi- 
dent  Alexander  of  the  Equitable,  or  of  Pres- 
ident McCall  of  the  New  York  Life,  was 
greater  than  the  whole  pay  roU  of  the  Bank  of 
Savings  or  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  in 
New  York  City. 

The  expenses  of  these  three  companies  were 
double  the  expenses  of  the  state  government 
of  New  York.  The  salaries  and  commissions 
of  the  McCurdy  family  frnni  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  exceeded  the  salaries  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature.  The 
lobby  fond  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  cost  more  annually  than  the 
highest  court  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hyde's  ambition  has  been  attained, 
exceeded,  even  forgotten  in  the  riot  that 
has  followed  his  invention  and  development 
of  the  sysictn  whereby  great  sums  am  b*  got 
without  responsibility  jor  their  use. 
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A  DARK  CRIME  OF  CIVILIZATION  THAT  IS  NOT  REALIZED  BV  THOSE 
WHO  COMMIT  IT— THE  PROPER  UGHT  TO  SEE  IT  BY  SHINES  l-ROM 
j  HISTORICAL  PRECEDENTS  —  THE   STORY  OF  A  WORKING  CHILD 

BY 

I  ROBERT  HUNTER 


Is  IT  possible  that  man  has  committed  a 
greater  crune  than  requiring  children  to 
toil?  Must  it  not  rank  with  cannibalisin 
and  ftifawti<»i«1ft  among  the  social  crimes  which 
rran  has  committed  ?    At  first  thought  this 
n-.ay  seem  to  thcjsc  who  have  given  this  evil 
only  casual  consideration  a  cliaractcrizatton 
mndi  too  strong.   And  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  tins  will  be  thought  by  most  persons.  It 
has  never  been  easy  to  convince  the  world,  at 
the  time  its  evil  deeds  were  being  committed, 
'  of  their  injustice  and  wrongfuJness.  Most 
cf  the  moral  advances  in  the  world  have  come 
only  when  a  portion  of  the  people  have  seen 
and  protested  against  the  wrongs  committed 
by  another  portion. 
I    The  people  of  the  South,  even  Christian 
ministers,  found  a  thousand  good  reasons 
why  Xegroes   should   be   kept  in  slavery. 
This  colossal  social  crime  was  supported  even 
^y  texts  from  the  Bible,  and  few  slave 
!  owners  could  be  made  to  see  how  absolutely 
it  violated  every  Christian  and  moral  law. 
About  two  centuries  ago  Dean  Swift  wrote 
mtmerous  tracts  addressed  to  the  people  of 
England  concerning  their  monstrous  policy 
m  deaUng  with  Ireland.    He  showed  how  an 
entu-e   people   were  being  beggared,  made 
vicioiis,  idle  and  drunken  by  a  scUish,  money- 
feeldng  Irish  and  English  aristocracy.  But 
with  all  his  magnificent  abilities  he  could  not 
make  the  English  i>coplc,  who  profited  by 
this  policy,  realize  the  crimes  tliey  were 
I  conmritting,  and  proposed,  as  a  more  frank 
I  u  well  as  a  more  merciful  and  profitable 
policy,  that  I'ngland  should  save  the  Irish 
mothers  from  actual  starvation  by  buying 
their  miik-fcd  babies  as  a  specially  delicious 
aest  for  their  tables.   He  said: 

*'l  have  been  aMured  by  a  vny  knoiwinK  AflMricas 

of  my  acquaintance  in  London  that  a  ynunp,  healthy 
child,  weU  nursed,  is  at  a  year  old  a  most  delicious, 
aomiditaf  and  whokiome  food,  whether  stewed, 


roasted,  baked  or  boiled,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  it  will  equally  serve  in  a  (ricass«$e  or  a  ragout. 
...  I  grant  this  food  will  be  somewhat  dear, 
and  therefore  very  proper  for  landlords,  who,  as 
they  have  already  devoured  most  of  the  parents, 
leem  to  have  the  beet  title  to  the  children." 

England  was,  of  course,  outraged  at  this 
proposal.   She  could  not  be  made  to  see  that 

this  was  neither  worse  nor  more  brutal  than 
that  which  she  was  then  doing. 

In  the  early  decades  of  last  century,  wlien 
Shaftesbury  b^^  his  campaign  against 
child  slavery,  he  stood  almost  alone.  Even 
Cobden's  eyes  were  blinded  to  this  evil,  and 
he  scornfully  spoke  of  Shaftesbury  as  one  who 
talked  "sentiment  over  factory  children." 
lV>*day  in  our  large  cities,  amid  luxury  and 
boundless  plenty,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  helpless  and  innocent  children  are  being 
ruined  physically  and  mentally  by  lack  of 
food.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,'  we 
refuse  to  see  our -own  criminalty,  and  we  call 
it  "maudlin  sentiment"  when  someone  (itt 
this  case  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells)  says: 

"The  poor  little  souls  arc  born,  amidst  tears  and 
sufiering  they  gain  such  love  as  they  may,  they 
leant  to  fed  and  suffer,  they  struggle  and  cry  for 
food,  for  air,  for  the  right  to  develop;  and  our 
ciN-iltzation  at  present  has  neither  the  courage  to 
kill  them  outrijjht  tjuickly,  cleanly,  and  painlessly, 
nor  the  heart  and  courage  and  ability  to  j^ive  them 
what  they  need.  They  are  overlooked  and  misused, 
they  go  short  of  food  and  air,  they  hght  their 
phifid  little  battle  lor  life  against  the  cnieHest 
odds;  and  thcv  urv  V>catcn.  B.ittcrcd,  emaciated, 
pitiful,  they  arc  thrust  out  of  life,  borne  out  of  our 
regardless  world,  stiff  little  life^soiled  sacrifices  to 
the  spirit  of  disorder  against  which  it  is  man's  pre- 
eminent duty  to  battle.  There  has  been  all  the 
pain  in  their  lives,  there  has  been  the  radiated  pain 
of  their  misery,  there  has  been  the  waste  of  thefa* 
grudged  and  insufficient  fnnd  and  all  the  pain  and 
labor  of  their  mothers;  and  all  the  world  is  the 
■adder  for  them  because  they  have  lived  in  vaia." 
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This  is  sentimentalism ;  so  were  the  plead- 
ings of  John  Woolman  for  the  blacks;  so  was 
the  satire  of  Swift;  so  were  the  words  of 
Shaftesbury  ;  and  so  are  the  words  of  the 
men  of  our  day  when  they  endeavor  to  make 
us  see,  not  the  crimes  of  the  Russians  or  of  the 
Turks,  for  these  we  see  readily  enough,  hut 
the  crimes  of  our  own  commission. 

But  our  question  is  not  yet  answered. 
Will  not  child  slavery  in  the  catalogue  of 
social  crimes  rank  with  cannibalism  and 
infanticide?  Dealt  with  in  the  most  un- 
emotional way,  is  it  jxissible  that  child 
slavery  will  appear  less  atrocious  than  those 
old  crimes  of  our  savage  fathers?  Ethnolo- 
gists claim  in  extenuation  of  our  fathers 
that  necessity  broujjht  into  existence  these 
abhorrent  customs.  Natural  food  was  at 
times  and  in  certain  places  so  difficult  or  so 
impossible  to  obtain  that  the  stronger  men 
were  forced  to  slay  and  cat  the  weaker  in 
order  that  life  might  be  maintained.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  was  necessary  that  certain 
children  should  be  killed  in  order  that  certain 
others  might  have  sufficient  food  to  sustain 
them  in  life.  These  crimes  were  dictated 
in  their  origin  by  the  harshest  and  most 
rigid  laws  of  necessity.  These  "savages" 
were  not  without  love  for  their  little  ones; 
indeed  they  were  so  considerate  that  in  many 
tribes  pregnant  motiiers  were  reUcved  from 
all  heavy  toil — a  degree  of  solicitude  which 
may  rank  superior  to  that  of  our  own  day. 
For  in  causing  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pregnant  mothers  to  earn  with  a  man's  toil 
their  bare  necessities,  and  in  robbing  the  poor 
of  their  children  in  order  that  they  may 
produce  profits  in  factories  and  mines,  we 
are  not  being  forced  by  neccssii\ — we  are 
impelled  by  avarice,  we  are  eager  in  pur- 
suit of  profits  and  in  our  desire  for  luxu- 
ries. This  is  why  rmr  actions  may  indeeil 
be  even  more  criminal  than  those  of  our 
fathers.  Wc  are  not  acting  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity.   John  Stuart  Mill  said: 

"Hitherto  it  is  questionable  il  all  the  mechanical 
inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the  day's 
toil  of  any  human  heinp.  They  have  CTKiMed  a 
greater  population  to  live  the  same  life  of  drudgery 
and  imprisonment,  and  an  increased  number  of 
manufacturers  and  others  to  make  fortunes." 

This  is  quoted  only  to  show  that  even  in 
Mill's  time,  before  we  had  reached  nearly  so 
high  a  mechanical  development  as  that  of  the 


present,  it  was  clearly  perceived  that  to 
force  upon  certain  classes  excessive  and  de- 
grading toil  was  economically  unnecessary. 

This  is,  of  course,  pre-eminently  true  of  the 
children.  The  total  lack  of  necessity  requir- 
ing us  to  use  the  toil  of  children,  oiu>  boimdless 
wealth,  our  knowledge  of  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  children  by  early  toil — all  of  these  things 
make  a  continuance  of  child  labor  a  social 
crime  of  the  first  magnitude.  Cannibalism 
practised  by  desperate  and  starving  men, 
infanticide  practised  by  a  starving  race,  are 
more  conceivable  than  child  slavery  practised 
in  these  days  when  there  is  an  abimdance  of 
wealth,  and  when,  as  a  result  of  1900  years 
of  Christian  teaching,  the  highest  and  noblest 
ideal  of  mankind  should  be  to  perfect  the  care 
and  training  given  to  every  child  born  into 
the  world. 

In  the  "  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official "  we 
have  a  potent  criticism  of  our  Western 
competitive  society.  Among  its  strictures 
this  is  the  severest:  "Your  capital  is  alive 
and  cries  for  food ;  starve  it  and  it  turns  and 
throttles  you."  In  this  sentence  we  have  a 
full  explanation  of  the  reason  for  our  modern 
cannibalism:  child  slavery.  It  is  capital  that 
is  the  savage  of  to-day,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  rigorous  necessity  the  poor  and  the  weak 
sacrifice  their  children  to  its  ghittony.  Indeed, 
this  modern  crime  cannot  be  explained 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  individual  cruelty. 

We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  there  are 
anv  considerable  number  of  men  who  would 
consciously  blight  the  lives  of  children. 
There  are  such  men,  but  it  is  not  solely  due 
to  their  individual  cruelty  or  to  their  callous 
consciences  that  child  labor  persists.  To 
take  a  more  charitable  view,  we  must  agree 
with  the  writer  of  these  ''Letters"  when  he 
says  to  us: 

"Like  the  prince  in  the  fable,  you  seem  to  have 
released  from  his  prison  the  genie  of  competition 
only  to  find  that  you  are  unable  to  control  Yam. 
Your  legislation  fur  the  past  hundred  years  is  a 
perpetual  and  fruitless  effort  to  regulate  the  dis- 
orders of  your  economic  system.  Your  poor,  your 
drunk,  your  incompetent,  your  sick,  your  aged, 
ride  you  like  a  nightmare.  You  have,  dissolved 
alU  human  and  personal  ties,  and  you  endeavor,  in 
vain,  to  replace  them  by  the  impersonal  activity 
of  the  State.  The  salient  characteristic  of  your 
civilization  is  its  irresponsibility.  You  have  liber- 
ated forces  you  cannot  control;  you  are  caught 
yourselves  in  your  own  levels  and  oogs." 
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As  one  of  the  results  of  this  dissolution  of 
personal  ties,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  individual 
responsibility  for  this  crime  of  child  labor. 
Individuals  are  in  the  final  analysis  to  blame 
for  its  continuance;  but  the  impelHnt^  forces 
which  drive  men  to  take  advantage  of  these 
children  are  the  forces  of  competitive  industry 
before  which  men  seem  powerless. 

We  may  take  this  charitable  view,  but 
however  charitable  our  explanation  and 
however  impersonal  the  crime»  the  injury 
to  the  child  is  none  the  less  great  and  none  the 
less  to  be  deplored. 

In  America  to-day  there  are  probably 
1,000,000  children  working  in  the  mines, 
foctories  and  stores.  They  have  been,  with 
rare  exceptions,  reared  in  jvjvcrty.  Many 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  have  died  from 
lack  of  proper  nutrition  and  because  of  in- 
sanitary homes.  But  these  little  toilers 
are  those  who  have  survived  in  the  face  of  the 
evils  of  insanitary  conditions  and  of  unwhole- 
some and  insufficient  food.  Before  reaching 
the  1^  when  they  are  naturally  to  have  the 
incentive  which  inspires  men  to  go  out  and 
labor,  they  are  sent  into  the  workshops. 
They  are  not  fathers,  filled  with  the  desire 
to  gain  for  themadves  and  their  families  a 
sure  eoonomic  foothold  in  the  world  of  men; 
they  are  not,  as  men  are,  ambitious  because 
of  their  love  for  another  or  because  of  their 
desire  to  provide  for  dependent  wife  or 
children;  they  do  not  feel  those  primal  in- 
centives which  actuate  adults  in  their  struggle 
for  livehhood;  they  are  not  seeking  a  home 
of  their  own,  nor  do  they  realize  the  economic 
conditions  which  demand  that  they  shall  make 
provision  for  the  future.  They  are  tender, 
half-formed,  half-grown,  thoughtless,  play- 
loving  children,  without  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, without  sense  of  future  needs,  taken 
by  other  hands  from  the  playgrounds  which 
they  love,  and  forced  to  begin  a  life  of  toil, 
the  real  meaning  of  which  they  know  not  and 
which  for  them  may  end  only  in  the  days  of 
their  infirmity  and  on  the  eve  of  death. 

Above  all,  these  children  arc  adolescent; 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives;  they  are  awakening  into 
consciousness;  they  are  beginning  to  realise 
self  and  that  which  is  not  self;  they  are 
beginning  to  see  with  new  eyes  the  skies,  the 
stars,  the  eternal  heavens,  and  the  broad, 
Kfe-teeming  earth;  they  are  undeigoing  a 
new  tnrUi;  they  are  throwing  off  the  chryuJis 


of  childhood;  they  are  awakening  to  the 
things  of  the  soul,  to  the  eteruai  and  infinite 
things;  they  begin  to  love  and  to  open  their 
souls  to  poetry;  they  are  conscious  of  a 
vague,  indefinite  sadness  and  xmcontrollable 
floods  of  affection;  tides  of  feeling  begin  to 
ebb  and  flow  in  their  little  breasts,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  this  precious  pregnant  time,  they 
are  taken  from  their  teachers,  from  the  in- 
spiration of  books,  from  play  with  comrades, 
from  leisure  moments  of  wonderment  and 
contemplation,  and  forced  to  become  the 
sla\'es  of  profit-mongers,  producing  that 
others  may  enjoy,  degrading  themselves  that 
others  may  be  enriched.  It  is  this  period  of 
adolescence,  the  marvel  and  mystery  of  which 
we  arc  only  beginning  faintly  to  comprehend, 
when  the  soul  of  man  is  awakening,  that  the 
child  is  drafted  into  slavery  and  the  inner 
lights  of  his  soul  are  cast  into  darkness. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  we 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  child  slavery. 
We  may  know  isolated  cases  of  tragedy;  we 
may  know  some  of  its  evils;  but  we  can  have 
no  notion  of  what  it  may  mean  to  the  world 
that  a  million  children  are  at  the  ver>''  time 
of  adolescence  taken  from  learning  and  play 
to  be  imprisoned  in  factories,  mines  and 
stores.  The  psychologists  neglect  this  tre- 
mendously  important  phase  of  child  psy- 
chology and  give  their  attention  almost 
solely  to  the  more  favored  children  who 
remain  in  school.  We  know  little  of  the 
real  physical,  mental  and  moral  evils  which 
affect  the  lives  of  the  less  fortunate  children. 
What  we  do  know  is  largely  the  result  of 
general  observation  and  of  reasoning  from 
conditions  seen. 

The  evils  present  themselves  to  "  settlement" 
residents  in  the  lives  of  children  who  have 
been  injuriously  affected  by  early  toil.  Of 
thousands  of  damaged  Uves  investigated  tliat 
of  Mary  Jensen  is  the  most  ixathctic.  Of  ali 
lives  I  have  known  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  hers  was  the  most  to  be  pitied.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  it  is  typical.  It  bs 
merely  one  life — just  as  my  life  or  your  life 
or  your  baby's  life  is  but  one  life. 

Mary  Jensen,  like  many  another  little 
friend  of  hers,  lost  not  only  all  chance  of  a 
growing  and  developing  soul,  but  even  the 
comfort  of  a  strong  and  healthy  body.  When 
I  heard  of  her  she  was  nine  years  old,  and  she 
Uved  in  the  basement  of  a  big  Bast  Side 
tenement.  Sbo  was  bom  in  poverty  and  fed 
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at  starving  breasts  until  she  was  old  enough 
to  be  laid  on  the  door  in  a  bundle  of  rags, 
watched  by  her  older  sister  while  the  mother 
went  out  to  clean  offices  downtown.  To  her 
the  state  of  hunger  seemed  normal,  and  if  she 
had  had  in  these  early  days  a  full  meal  it 
would  doubtless  have  made  her  ill.  She 
was  a  poor,  weak,  frail  little  thing,  seemingly 
with  almost  bloodless  veins.  Before  she 
was  four  she  had  exhausted  her  play  time. 
She  was  of  those  too  poor  to  be  assured  of 
that  "Inalienable"  right  of  chfldhood.  and 
her  little  fingers  were  taught  to  twist  papers 
and  wires  into  artificial  flowers.  As  long  as 
hands  could  be  kept  at  it  she  twisted  these 
materials  and  formed  from  them  sprigs  of 
blossoms,  and  as  soon  as  a  few  dozen  were 
finished  her  older  sister  hurried  off  to  get  a 
few  pennies  for  coffee  and  bread. 

A  child  in  a  cellar,  without  food  and 
without  the  wholesome  fatigue  that  oomes 
from  out-door  play,  needs  little  rest;  and  so 
these  little  hands  worked  on  until  night  and 
stopped  only  when  the  mother's  mind  was 
eased  from  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  land- 
lord, who  came  with  clock-like  regularity  and 
stormed  and  cursed  and  threatened  eviction 
when  the  rent  was  not  paid. 

A  few  years  later  Mary  was  sent  out  to  a 
candy  factory,  where  she  dipped  candy  six 
days  in  the  week,  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  seven  at  night.  When  the.  Christmas 
season  came  round  she  worked  longer,  some- 
times seventy-eight,  seventy^nine  and  eighty 
hours  a  week.  She  hardly  knew  that  this 
great  season  meant  for  many  children  glowing 
fires,  warm  logs,  toys,  and  stockings,  and 
candy,  and  loving  words,  and  a  jolly,  open- 
hearted,  open-handed,  child-lo\dng  Santa 
Claus.  She  only  knew  that  when  this 
season  came  she  had  to  hurry  to  make  candy 
which  she  never  ate,  and  her  little  neighbors 
were  compelled  to  hurry  and  work  late  in 
making  toys,  flowers  and  other  things  which 
they  themselves  were  never  to  enjoy.  Mary's 
eyes  grew  tired  and  blurred,  her  little  body 
was  shaken— first  with  a  bronchitis — ^and 
then  came  a  more  stubborn  cough  that  racked 
all  her  little  frame.  The  drug-store  medicines 
failed  to  bring  relief,  and  during  the  following 
year  the  life  which  had  meant  for  tliis  child 
but  little  else  than  hunger  and  toil  slowly 
ebbed  away. 

Bnt  as  this  child  died  so  others  live,  and 
those  who  live  are  almost  the  more  to  be 


pitied.  With  them  hfe  can  be  nothing  less 
than  slavery,  degrading  alike  to  body  and 
mind.  The  first  is  bad,  the  last  is  a  tragedy. 
To  deny  a  human  being  opportunity  to 
develop  liis  brain  and  soul  is  to  brutalize  him. 
Professor  Felix  Adler,  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  has  gone 
to  the  very  heart  of  this  problem  in  his 
comment  upon  the  following  argument  which 
was  used  to  excuse  child  labor: 

".\  manufacturer,  standing  near  the  furnace  of 
a  glass-house  and  pointing  to  a  procession  of  young 
Slav  boys  who  were  carrying  the  glue  on  trays, 
remarked :  '  Look  at  their  fares,  and  you  will  sec 
tliat  it  is  idle  to  take  them  from  the  glass-house  in 
order  to  give  them  an  education;  they  are  what 
the\'  are,  and  will  always  remain  what  they  are.* 
He  meant  that  there  are  some  human  beings — and 
these  Slavs  of  the  number — who  are  mentally 
irredeemaUe.  so  fast  asleep  inteOectually  that  they 
cannot  \ye  awakeneii;  designed  by  nature,  therefore, 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  This 
cruel  and  wicked  thing  was  said  of  Slavs:  it  is 
the  same  thing  which  has  been  said  from  time 
immemorial  by  the  slave  owners  of  their  slaves. 
First  they  degrade  human  beings  by  denjing  them 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  tiatter  nature; 
no  schools,  no  teaching,  no  freedom,  no  outlook; 
and  then,  as  if  in  mockery,  they  point  to  the  de- 
graded condition  of  their  victims  as  a  reason  why 
they  shotdd  never  be  allowed  to  escape  from  it." 

In  the  last  few  words  we  have  the  very 
essence  of  the  evil.  We  see  from  this  why 
child  labor  must  be  spoken  of  as  child  slavery, 
for  in  its  worst  form  it  brutaliaes  mankind 
and  degrades  the  child  beyond  recover\'.  It 
is  not  only  the  burdens  which  these  children 
must  bear,  nor  the  toil  which  these  little 
hands  are  set  to,  that  makes  child  labor  an 
evil;  it  is  not  only  that  they  must  go  into 
huge  factories,  thrr>M)ing  with  the  pulsation 
of  tremendous  power  and  intricate  machines, 
instead  of  playing  or  working  in  the  fields 
under  the  open  sky,  as  they  used  to  do  in 
the  old  days;  it  is  not  only  the  physical 
injury,  not  only  the  weary  bodies  and  the 
heavily  laden  cliildhood,  that  arouses  in  one 
the  deepest  hatred  for  this  modem  slavery. 
It  is  the  soul  more  than  aU  else,  the  loss  of  the 
soul,  the  irretrievable,  irrevocalde  dwarfing 
and  stupefying  of  this  little  child,  of  this 
"God,  though  in  a  germ,"  which  makes  a 
civilization  such  as  ours,  profiting  and 
luxuriating  never  so  little  in  the  work  of  these 
little  ones,  seem  far  more  contemptible  than 
the  aristocracy  of  the  South  when  it  Uved 
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on  the  toil-bent  backs  of  the  black  folk. 
What  on   mourns  most  is,  as  Carlylc  says: 

"that  the  lamp  of  his  soul  should  go  out;  that 
no  ray  of  heavenly,  or  even  of  earthly,  knowledge 
■hoald  visit  lum:  but  only,  in  the  haggard  darkness, 
Hke  two  spectTM,  Pear  and  Indignation  bear  bim 


company.  Alas,  .  .  .  must  the  Soul  lie  blinded, 
dwarfsd,  stupefied,  almost  annihilated!  Alas,  was  this 
too  a  Breath  uf  God ;  bestowed  in  Heaven  but  on  earth 
never  to  be  unfolded!  That  there  should  one  Man  die 
ignorant  who  had  capacity  for  Knowledge,  this  I  call 
a  tragedy,  were  it  to  happen  more  than  twenty  times 
in  the  minute,  as  by  some  oomputataons  it  does." 
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ON E  man  virtually  holds  in  his  keeping 
the  conscience  of  the  American 
people  with  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  majority  of  Americans 
believe  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Taft  with 
regard  to  the  facts,  and  trust  h^  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  best  ootitBe  to  punae. 
There  is  still  some  partisan  criticism  of 
his  course  in  the  Philippines,  in  opposition 
newspapers  and  in  Congress.  But  there  is 
no  unanimity  of  opposition,  and  Secretary 
Taft  himself  is  so  broad  and  unpartisan  that, 
even  in  a  time  of  keen  stress  of  party  conflict, 
he  disarms  the  sort  of  criticism  which  develops 
bitterness.  One  of  the  most  notable  results 
of  the  recent  visit  to  the  Philippines  of 
twenty-one  Republican  and  eleven  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress  whom  Secretary' 
Taft  invited  to  accompany  him  win  be  a 
tendency  to  promote  nonpartisanship  on 
the  Philippine  question.  This  is  no  longer 
a  considerable  clement. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  Secretary  Taft's 
labors  to  further  Filipino  interests,  and  so 
far  as  reconcilable  with  this  aim  American 
interests  in  the  Philippines,  is  found  in 
parochial  selfishness  and  shortsightedness  at 
home — selfishness  in  the  dictation  of  tariff 
and  shipping:  measures  which  restrict  the 
markets  for  Philippine  products,  and  short- 
sightedness in  not  readily  discovering  that 
Philipptne  competition  with  our  home  pro- 
ducts cannot  he  great  for  a  long  time  to 


come,  if  ever,  and  in  not  seeing  that  we 
postpone  the  ultimate  solution  of  our  Philip- 
pine   political    problem    by    blocking  the 

economic  development  of  the  islands. 
Patiently  but  persistently  Secretary  Taft  has 
worked  on  this  line  until,  it  would  appear,  his 
missionary  efforts  are  to  be  rewarded  with 
at  least  partial  success  in  the  coming  session 
of  Congress. 

Great  as  are  Secretary  Taft's  prestige  and 
authority  among  Americans  with  reference 
to  the  Philijjjiine  problem,  he  is  in  far  greater 
degree  the  "man  of  the  hour"  for  the  Fili- 
pinos. Things  have  not  gone  well  in  all 
respects  in  the  islands,  particularly  during 
the  past  year.  This  has  been  due  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  little  things  for  the  most  part, 
rather  than  to  any  one  serious  defect  in  the 
sitiaation — aside,  that  is,  from  the  underljnng 
cause  of  a  widespread,  though  not  entirely 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  caused  bv 
the  prevaiHng  economic  depression.  That 
hard  times  breed  complaints  against  the 
Government,  is  a  matter  of  experience  in  our 
own  country  Still  more  in  the  Orient  the 
people  look  to  the  powers  that  be  for  remedies 
for  all  evils.  Furthermore,  an  alien  govern- 
ment, in  the  Philippines,  as  elsewhere,  must 
expect  to  receive  j>fipular  blame  for  all  that 
docs  not  ^'o  well.  This  is  a  permanent 
element  in  the  situation,  as  is  frankly  recog- 
nised by  Secretary  Taft. 

The  Filipinos  have,  moreover,  in  the 
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misconduct  of  the  constabulary  force  in  a 
number  of  provinces,  a  grievance  that  is 
more  than  a  "little  thing."   It  makes  this 

worse  that,  in  a  few  unfortunate  rases,  the 
rourts  have  fallen  under  suspicion  of  being 
used,  in  connection  with  the  constabulary  and 
the  prosecuting  agents  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government,  as  a  "machine"  for 
the  rapid  conviction  of  men  against  whom  the 
constabulary  have  addressed  their  efforts. 
In  some  cases,  moral  conviction  of  these 
men's  guilt  in  the  popular  mind  has  not 
accompanied  their  le^al  conviction.  The 
independence  of  the  Philippine  judiciary 
must  be  strengthened,  that  it  may  not  incur 
even  the  suspicion  of  being  subordinated  to 
the  executive  will.  The  constabulary  needs 
not  only  se\'ere  disciplining,  but  a  very 
considerable  reorganization,  involving  both 
a  weeding  out  of  undesirable  officers  and 
men  and  such  changes  as  will  make  it  less 
military'  and  more  purely  a  police  force. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  constabulary 
trouble  is  the  spirit  of  the  American  personnel 
of  go\-ermnent  in  the  islands.  Outside  of  the 
education  department,  sympathetic  contact 
with  the  Filipinos  and  effective  co-operation 
with  thfem  in  local  government  is  the  except 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  The  sf>ri  of 
government  that  Secretary  Taft  set  up  in  the 
islands  presupposes  mutual  tolerance  on  the 
part  of  Filipinos  and  Americans  and  co- 
operation between  them.  Its  success  cannot, 
in  any  event,  be  dogmatically  predicted,  but 
it  certainly  cannot  succeed  unless  it  be 
carried  on  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
founder. 

Herein  lies  the  reason  why  the  Filipinos 
hung  so  expectantly  upon  Secretary  Taft's 
visit.  He  found  it  liis  duty  to  lecture  them 
rather  severely  on  their  tendency  to  resort 
to  political  agitation  instead  of  laboring  to 
remove  social  ills  that  are  deep  seated  and  to 
expect  go\emmcntal  mcasxu'es  to  remedy 
economic  ills  which  are  to  be  remedied 
primarily  by  greater  diligence  and  more  effec- 
tive lalx)r  on  their  part.  He  left  them,  it 
may  l»e  said  frankly,  somewhat  nonplussed 
and  a  good  deal  disappointed,  some  of  them 
inclined  to  ask,  "Is  this  man  really  such  a 
friend  of  ours  as  he  has  professed  to  be''" 
He  has  come  home — the  Vairrlen  of  the 
Philippine  problem  resting  more  heavily  than 
ever  upon  him. 

The  desire  of  Secretary  Taft  to  secure  a 


ver\'  material  reduction  in,  if  not  their  aboli- 
tion of,  the  duties  on  Philippine  sugar  and 
tobacco  in  American  ports,  is  well  known. 
This  he  regarded  as  the  prime  object  of  last 
summer's  trip.  That  the  trip  has  made 
sentiment  toward  tliis  end  is  certain,  and  the 
Secretary  believes  that  it  will  result  in 
legislation  in  this  direction.  He  says,  bow- 
ever: 

"1  have  maintained  from  the  first  that  the 
towering  of  our  bars  against  Philippine  sugar 
and  tobacco  would  not  result  in  any  serious 

competition  with  the  products  of  American 
home  consumers;  and  now  I  would  deprecate 
the  tendency  in  the  Philtppines  to  exaggerate 
the  direct  practical  importance  of  this  tariff 
concession.  The  opening  of  the  American 
market  to  Philippine  sugar  and  tobacco  will 
not  immediately,  or  ever  for  that  matter, 
prove  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  the  existing 
economic  ills  in  the  Philippines.  The  Fili- 
pinos are  too  j)rone  to  think  that,  with  the 
concession  of  some  governmental  favor,  a 
remedy  can  be  found  from  the  outside  for 
the  hard  times  which  in  the  main  are  pro- 
duced by  conditions  within.  The  truth  is. 
the  conditions  of  war  which  have  existed  in 
some  Philippnu  provinces  during  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  since  1896,  and  in  practically  all  the 
provinces  during  some  part  of  that  time, 
capped  hy  the  cattle  plague,  the  cholera,  the 
locusts,  and  by  drouths  in  some  places,  have 
made  hard  times  a  necessary  consequence, 
regardless  of  what  flovernmcnt  might  have 
been  here  or  what  economic  measures 
might  have  been  pursued. 

"It  is  true,  too,  that  the  Filipinos  cannot 
expect  to  profit  greath-  by  any  market  that  is 
opened  to  them  unless  they  improve  their 
agricultural  methods  and  thus  improve  their 
products,  especially  sugar.  During  this  period 
of  stagnation  in  the  agriculture  of  the  islands, 
and  in  fact  before  this  period  began,  the 
world  has  left  them  far  behind  in  methods  of 
tropical  agriculture.  Their  natural  market 
is,  on  the  whole,  at  their  doors,  in  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Asiatic  regions  in  general. 
Now  in  certain  lines,  notably  tobacco  manu- 
facture and  sugar,  they  have  been  losing 
ground  in  those  same  markets  in  these 
last  voars.  Thvv  need  to  be  up  and  at  it, 
;inil  to  study  and  to  work  in  order  even  to 
regain  the  places  that  they  held  hitherto 
in  those  markets.  To  expect  to  compete 
heavily  in  the  well  supplied  markets  of  the 
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United  States,  under  the  handicap  of  long 
\-oyages  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  expect  some- 
thhig  that  cannot  come.  I  uige  the  Filipinos 
to  devote  themselves  with  energy  and  applica- 
tion to  modem  agriculture  and  to  beware  of 
tfae  danger  of  losing  in  a  large  degree  the 
very  markets  at  their  doors,  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  decline  to  concede  great  im- 
portance to  the  oV)jections  of  the  American 
producer  who  thinks  he  sees  a  menace  to 
borne  industries  in  the  concession  of  favors 
to  Philippine  products. 

"We  hope  that  this  Congress  will  lower  the 
duties  on  Philippine  tobacco  and  sugar  to 
25  per  cent,  of  those  prescribed  by  the 
ENngley  law,  admitting  all  other  Philippine 
products  free  of  duty.  We  hope  also  that 
action  will  be  taken  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  complete  free  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  in  the 
prodncts  of  both  countries  after  1909. 

"I  am  aware  that  this  is  held  by  some  to 
violate  the  American  policy  of  the  'open 
door*  proclaimed  with  reference  to  the 
Orient,  and  that,  in  his  instructions  to  the 
Commissioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1898,  President  McKiiiley  appeared 
so  to  interpret  our  policy.  We  might  as  well 
firanldy  admit  the  alteration  in  our  pro- 
"laimed  policy  to  this  extent,  if  alteration 
indeed  it  be.  In  the  broad  sense,  the  obliga- 
tion to  admit  the  goods  of  all  countries  into 
the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  goods  of  our  own  country  may  be 
said  to  rest  upon  us  if  we  would  in  rvr  ry  way 
be  true  to  the  spirit  of  our  declaration  rc- 
gaidittg  the  open  door. 

'  And  yet  the  circumstances  are  a  good 
deal  different,  too.  The  policy  of  the  open 
door  was  proclaimed  with  reference  to  terri- 
tory on  the  mainland  of  Asia  which,  though 
not  the  property  of  any  European  nation,  was 
in  danger  of  being  closed  to  the  trade  of  other 
nations  where  'spheres  of  influence'  could  be 
extended  and  the  trade  of  other  countries 
in  those  regions  practically  excluded.  We 
had  emphatically  disclaimed  any  designs  upon 
Chinese  territory,  as  we  continue  to  do;  and 
we  objected  to  our  trade  with  such  portions 
of  China  bdng  cat  off.  But  in  the  Philippines 
we  are  at  present  the  sovereign  power;  and 
the  free  admission  of  our  goods  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  return  for  the  opening  of  our  own 
markets  to  the  free  entry  of  Philippine 
IModocte,  while  continuing  to  impose  in  the 


Philippine  ports  a  revenue  tariff  on  the 
goods  of  other  nations,  is  certainly  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  that  we  protested 
against  when  seeking  to  bind  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  an  open-door  policy  with 
reference  to  Chinese  territory  on  the  main- 
land. 

"I  Shoidd  be  opposed  to  my  notion  of 
setting  up  a  protective  tan  IT  in  Philippine 
ports,  and  1  believe  that,  a])art  from  a  few 
schedules  of  the  Philippine  tariff  wherein 
local  manufactories  in  Manila  have  been 
incidentally'  somewhat  benefited,  that  tariff 
is  really  a  revenue  tarifT.  Sitirc  those  islands 
are  undoubtedly  to  remain  u  tropical  agri- 
cultural country  in  the  main,  it  wotdd  be 
wrong  to  set  up  any  protective  system  for 
them  that  would  tend  to  increase  to  a  notable 
degree  the  prices  of  those  manufactured 
commodities  which  they  will  wish  to  buy  in 
exchange  for  their  raw  products.  Such  manu- 
facturing industry  as  may  grow  up  there 
will  be  of  a  sort  which  will  naturally  be 
fostered  by  the  possession  of  the  material 
close  at  hand,  and  will  be  to  supply  the  home 
demand  for  such  articles,  possibly  also  to 
some  extent  the  demand  of  the  neighboring 
regions  of  Asia. 

"In  general,  a  liberal  trade  policy  in  the 
Philippines  will  most  benefit  us  there  and  in 
securing  our  share  of  the  much  greater  trade 
of  the  Orient  as  a  whole.  Experience  will 
prove  this  to  us,  if  we  are  not  willii^  to 
accept  its  truth  without  argument.  I  have 
never  agreed  with  the  policy  of  throwing 
our  navigation  and  shipping  laws  about  the 
Philippines;  I  have  said  all  the  time,  however, 
that  if  this  is  to  be  done,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  that  is  to  go  into  effect  next  year,  then 
common  justice  demands  that  we  should 
concede  the  Philippines  special  favors  in  our 
own  ports,  that  we  should  not  treat  them 
as  domestic  for  tlie  1  benefit  of  our  own  shipping 
interests  and  as  foreign  for  the  be'nefit  of  our 
sugar  and  tobacco  producers. 

**  I  am  willing  to  see  this  policy  tested,  how- 
ever, if  our  American  shipping  interests  think 
it  will  help  them.  It  is  not  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  directly  damages  foreign 
shipjnng  or  discriminates  against  foreign 
ships  in  any  further  degree  than  they  are 
discriminated  against  in  our  home  trade. 
It  applies  only  to  goods  shipped  from  the 
Phili[)pines  to  American  ports  or  from 
American  ports  to  the  Philippines.   Now,  if 
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the  retttlt'of  this  law  is  greatly  to  increase 
freight  rates  between  our  ports  and  the 

Philippines,  the  outcome  will  be  quite 
contrary  to  what  our  shipping  interests  seem 
to  expect.  Trade  from  the  Philippines 
through  Ifongkong  wiU  be  greatly  stimulated, 
and  our  own  ships  may  lose  even  a  portion 
of  that  which  they  have.  I  believe  that  such 
a  policy  will  demonstrate  its  own  folly. 
Oertainly,  the  idea  of  building  up  in  Manila 
a  great  port  for  the  Oriental  trade  cannot 
be  realized  by  means  of  such  a  policy,  in  the 
face  of  the  free  ports  of  Hongkong  and 
Singapore,  which  are  practically  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia." 

The  bearing  of  this  study  of  the  Philippines 
on  the  general  question  of  America's  relations 
with  the  Orient,  is  obvious.  The  visits  to 
Japan  and  China  naturally  brought  to  the 
front  the  questions  of  Chinese  exclusion  in 
the  United  States  and  of  our  present  and 
future  lelations  with  Japan.  It  was  certain 
anyhow  that  proposed  modifications  of  the 
Cldnese  exclusion  act  would  be  brought 
before  Congress  this  winter,  and  the  \isit 
of  Secretary  Taft  and  of  seven  senators  and 
twenty-four  representatives  to  portions  of 
China  gives  added  importance  to  their  trip. 

Before  the  Chinese  in  Canton  and  Hong- 
kong, Secretary  Taft  took  the  ground  that  the 
measures  already  adopied  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  prevent  the  annoyances  and  abuses 
to  which  Chinese  of  the  merchant  and  student 
classes  have  been  subjected  in  the  United 
States,  ought  to  satisfy  Chinese  demands 
and  result  in  the  removal  of  the  boycott. 
In  case  of  its  continuance,  he  suggested  that 
it  lay  always  in  the  power  of  American  trade 
interests  to  retaliate.  This,  however,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  is  rather  an  empty  threat,  and 
was  only  hinted  at.  Whether  the  President's 
instructions  for  the  better  treatment  of  mer- 
chants and  students  coming  from  China  will 
in  themselves  suffice  to  remove  the  boycott 
is  not  known.  The  evidence  presented  in 
China  was  somewhat  contradictory,  but  on 
the  whole  the  opinion  reached  by  most  Con- 
gressional meml)crs  of  the  party  was  that  this 
would  not  suiiice,  at  least  for  the  full  resump- 
tion of  trade  relations  with  China,  based  upon 
good  feeling  on  both  skies.  And  when  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act  comes  up  again,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  discussion  will  stop 
merely  with  the  consideration  of  certain  minor 
amendments  with  regard  to  the  entry  of 


Chinese  merchants  and  students.  There  wiU 

be  the  tendency  to  discuss  the  more  important 
question  of  admitting  Chinese  laborers.  Sec- 
rctarv  Taft  does  not  care  to  discuss  the 
question  of  admitting  Chinese  laborers,  but 
is  outspoken  in  favor  of  mora  liberal  treats 
ment  of  Chinese  of  the  merchant  and  student 
classes.  He  would  deprecate,  however,  as 
much  as  ever,  any  attempt  to  use  this 
occaskm  to  pry  the  door  opea  Soir  the  entry 
of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  Phfl^ipines. 

"We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  a  trustee- 
ship for  the  Filipino  people,"  he  says.  "That 
people  are  quite  solidly  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Chinese  laborers.  I  think  we  are 
bound  to  respect  that  opinion,  and  that 
is  to  me  a  sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no 
other,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Chinese 
exclusion  law  with  reference  to  the  Philippines. 
Moreover,  at  this  time,  when  the  Philippines 
are  trying  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
American  sugar  and  tobacco  producers  to 
the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  thne  Philippine 
commodities,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
open  the  way  for  the  entry  of  Chinese  into 
the  Philippines.  Our  sugar  anii  tr.bacct) 
interests  would  again  at  once  take  fnght  at 
the  threatened  invasion  of  our  markets  by 
the  products  of  cheap  labor." 

Since  Secretary  Taft's  return  he  has 
declared  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Japanese  as  ttgatdB  the  Philippines. 
They  do  not  covet  the  islands,  for  tlieir 
natural  expansion  will  be  to  the  mainland, 
especially  into  Korea.  They  are  glad  to  have 
the  United  States  interested  in  the  East. 

A  trip  of  the  sort  wUch  was  taken  under 
Secretary  Taft's  gxiidance  this  summer  brin^ 
graphically  before  the  memlxrrs  of  the  party, 
and  before  all  our  people,  the  thought  ho* 
greatly  our  national  interests  have  broadened. 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  time  when  young 
men  may  find  in  the  public  service  in  larger 
degree  than  formerly  careers  of  dignity, 
which  offer  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  the  best  abilities.  Just  at  the  moment 
the  chief  need  in  the  Philippines  is  for  mo'c 
young  men  {K)ssessed  of  some  breadth  '  f 
culture,  hencn;  greater  tolerance,  and  imbued! 
with  the  "  missionary  spirit."  A  oonsiderabk ! 
number  of  such  young  men  have  already 
been  developed  in  the  insular  ser\'ice,  note- 
bly  in  the  educational  department.  For 
such  men  Secretary  Taft*s  ideals  aoe  model, 
and  his  career  should  be  an  inspiratioB. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  ENDING  YEAR 

ITS  DRAMATIC  EVENTS  ABROAD  AND  THE 
STRONG  FORCES   AT  WORK   AT  HOME 

BY 

WALTER  H.  PAGE 


THE  ending  year  has  been  an  exciting 
year  to  live ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
look  back  over,  especially  to  those 
who  take  pleasxire  and  get  growth  from  watch- 
ing the  great  play  of  events;  for  the  world  is 
now  so  botmd  together  that  almost  the  whole 
stage  can  be  seen  by  an  alert  observer. 

The  great  forces  that  move  us,  sometimes 
as  if  in  sport  and  sometimes  as  if  by  Idndly 
and  well-reasoned  plans,  have  done  well  by 
us  in  the  United  States.  Bij,'  crops  and  good 
prices  for  them,  much  trade  in  consequence, 
profitable  traffic,  successful  manufactures, 
money  to  enstire  personal  comfort  and  to 
further  great  enterprises — in  a  word .  we  have 
had  a  prosperous  year.  Most  men  who  ha\  o 
worked,  honestly  and  wisely,  are  better  oil 
than  ^isf  were  when  the  year  b^an ;  and  it  is 
the  aflpvcBle  of  individuat  successes  that 
rrnkes  up  economic  progress. 

Tlie  general  economic  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple haa  poshed  us  forward  in  other  ways  than 
in  peimMl  oooalbrt  and  material  growth. 
The  activity  of  our  schools  is  a  i^ood  measure 
of  jxjpular  advancement.  There  is  no  part  of 
our  country  that  has  not  shown  enthusiasm 
and  chmftil  growth  in  its  school-life.  More 
teachers  Md  better  equipment,  from  one  side 
of  the  countrv  to  the  other,  tell  the  story  In 
the  great  awakening  to  a  vigorous  etlort  at 
tuiivenril  good  training  in  the  Southern  states, 
these  years  through  which  we  are  now  living 
are  bringing  results  that  will  become  historic, 
as  the  schoolmaster's  work  became  historic  in 
the  awakening  of  the  German  people. 

In  addlUPu  to  the  increased  millions  given 
to  education  out  of  public  funds — which  after 
.'til  is  the  onlv  lastini^  and  adequate  endow- 
ment of  education  and  in  addition  to  the 
milliafli  itmt  have  been  given  in  smaller  pri- 
vate benefactions,  thk  year  Mr.  Carnegie 
gave  a  fund  to  encourapc  the  better  payment 
of  college  professors  and  Mr,  Rockefeller 
$10,000,000  for  higher  education.   One  of 


the  best  results  of  these  activities  is  the  more 

accurate  study  of  the  economics  of  educational 
organization.  Are  teachers,  in  colleges  and 
in  lower  schools,  underpaid,  or  are  too  many 
of  them  persons  whose  work  is  worth  no  more 
than  they  receive?  And  what  college  work 
in  the  land  yields  the  best  results  and  is  most 
in  need  of  help?  The  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  educational  work  and 
problems  is  just  beginning,  especially  in  the 
economics  of  its  management. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  education, 
even  in  as  brief  a  review  as  this,  because  as  we 
are  now  trying  to  train  youth,  education 
means  a  stimulus  to  all  the  higher  work  of  the 
people.  We  are  already  rich  enough  for  com- 
fort and  wu  arc  becoming  richer.  The  great 
matter  is  how  we  are  strengthening  our  life, 
in  character  and  in  good  taste  and  in  simple 
nnd  gentle  living. 

We  are  building  better  houses — residences 
and  other  buildings.  The  number  of  noble 
public  structures  of  recent  years  is  noteworthy 
— to  name  onlv  two,  tlie  new  State  House  at 
St.  Paul  and  the  State  House  now  building  at 
Harrisburg.  Correspondingly  we  are  making 
our  cities  beautiful.  Witness  at  least  the  con- 
tinual  planning  for  the  remaking  of  New 
York  and  of  Washinfrton.  the  comj)rehcnsive 
plan  at  Cleveland,  the  beautiful  park  system 
at  Minneapolis.  A  hundred  examples  might 
be  named.  In  a  word,  in  those  arts  that 
api>eal  most  directlv  to  a  democracy,  such  as 
landscape  architecture  and  architecture,  we 
are  doing  more  work  and  better  than  has  be- 
fore  been  done  in  our  country.  You  would 
find,  too,  in  the  art  that  has  i)erhaps  the  least 
|X)pular  appeal  to  j>e<-)j>lc  of  lCni;lisli  stock — 
namely,  music — an  astonishing  rate  of  prog- 
ress, if  you  were  to  look  carefully  over  the  land. 
It  is  probably  true,  too,  that  our  sculptors 
have  found  it  a  goofl  year;  for  public  buildings 
require  for  decoration  both  sculpture  and 
painting. 
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While  a  review  of  our  artistic  activity  falls 
more  ptoperiy  in  many  articles  written  from 
many  points  of  view,  than  in  one  sweeping 
glance  at  the  ending  year,  it  is  cheerful  to 
recall  the  general  tendency  to  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  these  activities  in  our  yet  new 
and  crude  life. 

The  facts  about  our  prosperity — about  suc- 
cessful daily  work,  and  the  rise  of  personal 
comfort — are  commonplaces.  Commonplace, 
too,  are  such  facts  as  these  about  education 
and  a  popular  appreciation  of  some  of  the  fine 
arts.  But  a  sincere  concern  for  the  building 
up  of  our  character  by  such  methods  and  a 
profound  interest  in  the  future  of  the  people, 
arc  the  best  guarantees  of  our  OWn  proper 
relation  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
common  weal.  What  progress  a  year's  life 
can  show  in  these  ways  is  more  important 
than  all  dramatic  events. 

In  the  Old  World,  particularly  in  Asia,  it 
has  been  a  year  of  great  events— of  as  great 

events  as  have  ever  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  at  least  two  peoples  and  two  empires.  But 
in  our  own  land  it  has  been  a  year  rather  of 
important  tendencies. 

And  the  strongest  inflmnies  that  have 
been  at  work  are  three:  (i)  the  great  move- 
ment for  financial  honesty,  (2)  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  South,  of  the  Southwest  and  of 
the  Northwest,  and  (3)  the  influence  on 
national  character  and  policy  of  President 
Roosevelt's  personality  and  administration. 
And  we  are  fortunate  that  we  can  measure  the 
changes  brought  by  the  year  in  influences 
rather  than  in  dramatic  events.  The  world 
has  had  dramatic  events  enough  and  tf)  si^are 
in  Manchuria,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  in 
Russia. 

It  is  not  an  exciting  '  r  t  >  tell  how  the 
long-hindered  upland  parts  of  the  South  are 
becoming  the  home  of  a  busy  industrial  life, 
how  fundamental  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  thought  and  even  in  the  character  of 
the  people  by  the  rise  of  the  price  of  cotton 
to  ten  cents  a  pound;  and  it  is  imixjssible  to 
convey  by  a  few  sentences  a  sense  of  the  joy 
of  work  that  comes  from  the  conquest  of  rich 
regions  of  the  forest  and  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural wealth,  from  the  building  of  cities,  from 
the  making  of  new  ways  for  trade,  from  the 
stimulating  contact  of  active  minds  doing 
constructive  work.  This  fine  exercise  for  the 
development  of  sturdy  qualities  men  are  get- 


ting especially  in  the  Northwest  and  in  the 
Southwest.   The  cities  on  the  Pacific  have  a 

stimulus  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the 
energy  of  their  people.  Consider  the  sub- 
stantial meaning  and  the  stimulus  of  such  an 
event  as  the  successful  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition at  Portland,  Ore.;  and  in  the  region 
that  finds  its  outlet  on  the  Gulf — at  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans — there  is  the  same  vehe- 
mence of  productive  endeavor.  The  commer- 
cial rise  of  the  Orient  from  the  old  sailing-ship 
trade  in  tea  and  sjjices  to  the  exchange  of  the 
products  of  modern  commerce  in  the  htigest 
steamers  that  run,  and  the  great  strips  made 
by  shipping  from  the  Gulf  ports — with  the 
opening  of  the  Canal  now  near  enough  to  be 
in  far-sighted  men's  thought — these  things 
quicken  men's  interest  in  life  and  in  their  coun- 
try, and  broaden  their  faith  in  the  future. 
And  wc  are  building  and  rebuilding  cities  with 
great  energy.  The  economist  is  obliged  to 
wonder  at  the  astoumling  material  growth  of 
this  kind.  A  man  may  go  by  one  route  from 
one  of  our  oceans  to  the  other  and  return  by 
another  route,  and  he  will  pass  through  hardly 
a  city  that  is  not  undergoing  rapid  changes. 
It  seems  worth  while  to  live  and  to  work  to  be 
a  part  of  such  huge  movements. 

The  shock  that  came  from  the  revelations 
of  dishonesty  in  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the 

great  insurance  companies  at  first  startled  our 
self-complacency.  Wc  had  had  our  minds  so  , 
fixed  on  the  creation  of  wealth  that  we  had 
thought  too  little  of  methods  of  safeguarding 
it.  We  were  so  bent  on  vast  activities  fhAt 
we  thought  too  little  of  guarantees  of  good 
husbandship. 

Then  suddenly  we  were  officially  made 
aware  of  what  many  men  had  known  for  many 
years — that  our  financial  habits  had  become 
loose— had  been  loose  for  a  long  time.  But 
many  as  are  the  men  that  knew  it,  the  public 
mind  did  not  take  hold  on  it,  nor  the  public 
conscience  begin  to  exercise  itself,  till  some- 
thing like  official  knowledge  of  this  state  of 
things  was  put  out. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  public 
moral  sense  is  rising.  We  become  humiliated 
al'out  a  state  of  things  that  we  have  silcntlv 
tolerated  for  years.  For  years  we  have  had 
dummy  directors  in  great  corporations;  for 
years  we  have  suffered  the  misuse  of  trust 
monev  in  s] 'cculati\e  enterprises  and  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  ollicers  and  agents  of: 
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fiduciary  institutkMa.  For  years  we  have 
known  and  stiffered  the  misuse  of  these  funds 

for  |X)lit!ral  corruption.  And  it  was  left  for 
this  year  to  put  us  in  a  resolute  mood  to  stop 
this  misconduct.  Every  revelation  has  found 
public  opinion  ready  with  indignation  and 
earnestness;  and  every  investigation  has  been 
forced  farther  than  its  originators  intended  it 
should  go. 

All  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  public  moral 

awakening.  The  same  awakening  is  visible 
in  the  arousing  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
from  a  political  servitude  to  the  grossest 
thievery,  after  two  or  three  generations  of 
supine  contentment;  it  is  a  part  of  the  same 
public  mood  that  made  it  possible  to  elect  Mr. 
Jerome  in  New  York,  the  same  public  mood 
that  heartily  supports  the  President  in  the 
Natbnal  Government's  prosecution  of  rail- 
roads for  violating  the  square  deal — and  the 
beef  trust,  and  the  land  thieves.  If  too 
quickly  discouraged  moralists  see  in  all  these 
things  a  low  standard  of  financial  and  political 
character,  we  must  remember  that  they  are 
all  abuses  of  very  long  growth  and  toleration; 
and  the  noteworthy  fact  now  is,  that  wc  have 
waked  up  to  see  them  and  to  demand  their 
abolition.  It  is  a  movemr nt  I  istinctly  for  the 
elevation  of  o\ir  financial  and  political  char- 
acter. Housecleaning  is  not  a  pleasant  occu- 
pation, but  it  is  a  very  wholesome  one. 

Anew  kind  of  man — ^an  honest,  frank,  fear- 
less man — must  come  into  the  high  places  of 
financial  trust ;  and  such  a  type  of  man  could 
not  come  till  the  oily  old  scoundrels  who 
affected  philanthropy  while  they  fattened 
should  be  exposed.  And  it  has  been  a  notable 
year  for  its  death-list  in  high  financial  life  and 
low  political  life ;  and  this  is  not  the  least  thing 
for  which  we  have  to  thank  God.  If  we  do 
thank  God  and  keep  ruthless  publicity  active, 
we  may  work  a  revolution  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  the  revolution  in  Russia. 

A  great  part  has  been  played  this  year,  not 
only  in  our  own  country  but  on  the  larger 
stage  of  the  world,  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Mudiof  his  influence  and  many  of  his  achieve- 
ments are  personal — the  results  of  his  own 
peculiar  abilities  and  activities —things  that 
another  man  in  his  place  would  not  or  could 
Dot  have  done.  By  no  other  force  than  his 
own  character  and  abilities  could  he  have  be- 
come, as  he  is  to<day»  the  foremost  public 
man  of  his  tune. 


His  complete  turning  of  the  public  thought 
away  from  mere  party  wrangles  to  serious  at- 
tention to  our  i^ressing  economic  problems  is 
as  purely  a  personal  triumph  as  his  conduct 
of  the  Japanese-Russian  Peace  Conference. 
His  kindlii^  of  our  national  consciousness, 
and  the  bringing  of  a  stronger  feeling  of 
nationality  is  his  own  work,  as  it  was  liis  own 
work  to  visit  practically  every  state  in  the 
■Union  as  President  and  to  win  Southern  pub- 
lic feeling  from  its  isolation  and  aloofness 
toward  a  generous  national  sentiment.  He 
lias  stimulated  the  youth  of  the  land  and  he 
has  set  up  jmblic  office  in  the  popular  mind 
not  r>n\v  as  a  public  trust  but  as  a  high  duty 

and  a  n(jble  o|)]K»rtunity. 

These  are  direct  results  of  his  qualities  and 
character — in  no  way  a  surprise  to  those  who 
really  knew  him  during  his  periods  of  service 
in  lower  places  of  f)Ower.  The  common  man 
of  action  quickly  understands  him — he  is  very 
direct  and  very  easy  to  understand.  The 
man  of  theorws  and  of  formulas,  which  take 
the  place  of  thought,  does  not  know  him  yet — 
and  never  will.  But  no  public  man  in  our  his- 
tory whose  crowning  activity  has  fallen  in  a 
period  of  peace  so  won  the  American  people  or 
so  well  embodied  the  dominant  traits  of  .'\mer- 
ican  character  .la  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  and  the 
many-sided  influence  of  his  personahty  must 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  important 
forces  of  our  time. 

But  we  owe  him  also  for  a  fresh  demon- 
stration of  a  fact  that  is  of  as  great  value 
as  his  personal  achievements;  and  that  fact 
is,  that  our  methods  of  selecting  men  for 
public  life  have  persistently  rejected  the  best 
men  from  public  life — have  rejected,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  the  only  men  who  ought  to  be 
in  public  life.  If  our  customary  political  or- 
ganizations had  had  their  way,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  never  have  got  far  in  the  public  service. 
There  was  very  serious  opposition  to  him  in 
the  Senate  when  he  was  nominated  for  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His  energy  was 
then  called  "rashness"  and  his  frankness 
"irresponsibility."  He  owed  his  nomination 
for  the  Governorship  of  New  York  not  to  the 
political  machinery  of  his  state  or  of  hi  s ;  a  r  t  y , 
but  to  his  own  popularity.  He  owed  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Vice-Presidency  to  the  poli- 
ticians' determination  to  "shelve"  him.  He 
owed  his  overwhelming  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency to  popularity  among  the  people  and 
not  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  managers. 
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In  a  word,  a  man  like  htm  has  to  win  his 

way  into  the  public  si  r\  ire,  not  on  a  fair  field 
and  on  his  own  merits,  but  against  the  delinite 
opposition  of  the  very  organizations  that  we 
have  for  finding  the  best  men  for  the  public 
service.  Our  organizations  have  come  to  be 
organizations  for  finding  the  worst  men.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  demonstration  that  the  right  kind 
of  a  man  can  win  in  spite  of  these  organisa* 
tions — and  by  the  help  of  them  without  sur- 
rendering to  them — is  [H'rha])S  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  that  Ik-  has  taught  his  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Jerome  has  proved  the  same  thing 
in  an  equally  dramatic  way  and  thereby  be- 
come  a  natk)nal  fiiriire  rmd  a  national  hero, 
although  the  oltice  that  be  6Us  is  a  purely 
local  one. 

In  a  word,  we  have,  as  a  rule,  been  for  years 
managing  the  whole  business  of  politics — 

csjiecially  the  selection  of  men — perhaps 
worse  than  we  have  managed  any  ether  busi- 
ness. But  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ex- 
ample, and  of  the  examples  of  other  men  like 
him,  there  are  more  men  of  the  right  sort  in 
the  public  service  to-day  than  there  have 
before  been  since  the  simpler  days  of  the 
Republic. 

The  greatest  directly  l  oHtical  result  of  Mr 
Roosevelt's  administration  thus  far  has  l)cen 
his  turning  political  thought  and  action  from 
mere  wrangling  over  names  and  spoils  to  the 
real  subjects  of  j)u1)lic  welfare.  The  change 
has  been  like  the  coming  of  sunshine  and  clear 
weather  after  long  sailing  round  and  round 
through  a  fog. 

The  one  overwhelming  event  of  the  year  was 
of  course  the  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia, 
which  came  home  to  us  the  more  dramatically 
beca'i-c  of  the  meeting  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
of  the  Peace  Commissioners  of  the  two 
Powers.  Along  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  went  through  the  terrible  siege  of  Port 
Arthur  where  Japanese  endurance  re\  ealed  a 
n<^\v  sort  of  force  in  war;  the  battle  of  M'lkdcn 
wliich  foreshadowed  the  Japanese  lrnnn]jh; 
the  annihilation  of  Rojestvensky's  ill-fated 
fleet  when  Admiral  Togo  showed  himself  one 
of  the  great  sea  captains  of  history;  then  the 
triumjili  of  President  Roosevelt  as  a  peace- 
maker, and  at  last  the  grateful  end  of  the 
war,  which  brought  a  new  order  of  things  for 
])crhaps  half  the  htunan  race. 

The  rise  of  Japan  was  the  most  spectacular 
coming  cf  a  new  Power  in  modem  history. 


Russia  driven  from  her  posts  and  strongholds 

of  danger  in  Asia,  China  saved,  Korea  again 
under  Japanese  control,  and  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  consummated — tliis  is  a 
train  of  events  of  incalculable  importance. 
But  these  are  not  all.  The  defeat  of  Russi;x 
brought  the  downfall  of  autocracy  and  the 
long  chain  of  consequences  that  are  not  yet 
wholly  visible.  But  there  have  been  few 
wars  that  so  quickly  changed  the  current  of 
events  for  so  large  a  part  of  the  human  race. 
The  end  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  will  make 
the  year  a  landmark  in  history. 

Directly  and  indirectly  these  great  changes 
have  affected  everv  government  in  Europe. 
England  renewed  and  strengthened  its  alliance 
with  Japan.  England  came  into  cordial  rela- 
tions with  France  too.  France's  old  alliance 
with  Russia  now  counts  for  no  more  than  a 
sentimental  reminiscence.  Germany  has  be- 
come more  isolated.  The  threatening  con- 
dition of  the  AustrianoHungarian  Empire  is 
acute,  with  the  Emperor  aged.  The  Turkish 
problem  is  stationary,  at  least  till  Russia  shall 
have  become  quiet  enough  again  to  consider 
foreign  questions.  Norway  withdrew  from  its 
union  with  Sweden.  These  are  imjKjrtant  oc- 
currences to  have  only  a  sentence  each  as  a 
reminder. 

On  the  American  continent,  Canada  has 

enjoyed  a  year  of  extraorrlinary  expansion  an'1 
devclo]iincnt  in  her  great  western  provinces, 
to  which  many  men  are  moving  from  the 
United  States.  The  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican states  (except  Venezuela)  have  been 
quiet  and  therefore  more  prosperous.  The 
progress  made  in  Argentina,  for  instance,  is 
one  of  the  noteworthy  facts  of  our  time, 
strangely  ignorant  as  we  are  about  it  in  the 
United  States. 

The  one  great  mystery  left  among  the 
nations  is  Cli^a.  Aroused  by  Japan's  exam- 
ple, a  vigorous  effort  will  now  be  put  forth  to 
introduce  W(  stern  methods  of  government, 
of  defence,  and  of  progress.  A  whole  century 
of  changes  is  not  likely  to  bring  a  more  inter- 
esting experiment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  through  all 
these  events  our  own  country  and  Govern- 
ment have  kept  a  higher  place  in  the  regard 
of  all  the  Great  Pbwcrs  perhaps  than  they 
ever  held  before.  It  was  a  graceful  act  of 
Count  Witte  to  send  the  first  message  of  his 
premjersliip  to  the  American  people,  asking 
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their  sympathy  for  Russians  in  their  fixst  step 
iiom  autocracy  toward  civil  liberty. 

These  stirriiig  events  and  strong  forces  of 
year  have  put  a  new  face  on  the  world. 

But  (to  come  home  again  with  our  sermon) 
tvents  arc  of  little  importance  except  as  they 
tnalee  us  strongs  or  weaker  in  the  few  funda- 
mental traits  of  character;  and  the  funda- 
mental traits  of  character  are  energy,  cour- 
age, honesty,  and  unselfishness. 

Encrg>'  we  have  shown  m  our  usual  meas- 
ttre»  and  doubtless  our  courage,  too,  is  keen. 
But  the  year  has  revealed  so  much  dishonesty 
in  business  and  public  life  that  many  moralists 
despair.  It  has  been  a  year  of  dismal  ser- 
mons. Prosperity,  the  preachers  fear,  is  un- 
derminiog  our  character;  and  the  growth  of 
business  organization  has  seemed  to  encour- 
.'i?e  t>Tanny  and  trickery.  When  many  men 
arc  becoming  rich,  less  by  labor  or  by  high 
qualities  than  by  position  and  an  easy  con- 
science, are  we  not  falling  back  in  character? 
And  the  standard  of  living  has  so  rapidly 
risen,  especially  in  our  cities,  that  the  modest 
comfort  of  our  fathers  seems  shabby.  Is 
American  honesty  standing  this  test? 

Judgments  in  comparative  morals  are  hard 
to  make  with  accuracy  or  any  hope  of  cer- 
tainty. But  the  year  has  siuely  brought  one 
cbai^  in  public  thought  that  is  noteworthy. 
In  the  present  public  mood  rich  men  are  on 
thi.'  defensive.  They  feel  pressure  to  justif>' 
ibemselves  and  their  riches.  This  mood  pro- 
vokes imjust  judgments.  But  it  also  carries 
severe  penalties  for  certain  classes  of  wrong- 
doers. And  there  never  was  a  time  where 
sheer  honesty  seemed  to  be  more  highly  prized. 
Men  flock  to  the  support  of  every  effort  to  put 
honest  men  in  places  of  trust. 

The  revelations  that  have  shocked  us,  more- 
over, both  in  business  and  in  i>olitical  life,  arc 
not  of  this  year's  sins  so  much  as  of  the  sins 
ni  a  long  series  of  years.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
this  particular  year  that  we  have  begun  to  find 
the  sinners  and  to  ])unish  them.  These  dis- 
closiutrs  and  punishments  are  as  strong  evi- 
deooe  of  a  rising  tide  of  honesty  as  these  long 
andisclosed  and  unpunished  abuses  are  evi- 
dcnce  of  our  toleration  of  dishonesty. 

One  thing  is  certain :  the  morals  of  business 
life,  especially  of  financial  life,  are  now  dvfi- 
'  itdy  in  the  public  thought.   It  nnay  be-- 
there  are  good  si^ns  of  it    that  we  have  toler 
ated  txickety  and  well-entrenched  dishonest 


methods  as  long  as  we  propose  to.  Certainly 
the  increasing  tendency  to  exactness — the 
whole  machinery  for  better  business  organiza- 
tion— ^has  an  influence  on  the  right  side. 

A  comparison  in  business  morals  which 
should  go  back  as  far  as  the  days  of  Jay  Gould 
in  Wall  Street,  and  of  Tweed  in  city  ix)litics, 
and  of  the  high-day  of  wildcat  mining  schemes, 
would  show  that  the  ways  of  theft  are  harder 
than  they  once  were,  and  that  the  judgments 
of  society  are  more  swift  and  severe  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  take  an  inventory  of 
national  character  or  of  moral  tendencies, 
there  seems  to  be  no  sound  reason  to  think 
that  we  are  losing  strength.  The  evidence  is, 
rather,  that  we  are  becoming  less  tolerant  of 
evil  in  our  social  judgments. 

In  a  dcmncracv,  j)ublic  ojiinion  is  ever}'- 
thing;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  as  the  year 
ends  public  opinion  seems  to  be  healthfully 
at  work  in  aU  its  most  essential  tasks.  It 
concentrates  itself  on  definite  problems. 

In  politics,  for  example,  it  has  routed  the 
bosses;  for  it  has  thus  "come  down  to  busi- 
ness," and  is  no  longer  concerned  with  sheer 
questions  of  partisanship.  The  gain  that  we 
have  got  from  the  President's  turning  the 
political  thought  of  the  country  to  economic 
problems  is  immeasurable.  His  winning  of 
the  South,  too,  has,  at  least  for  the  time  and 
let  us  hope  for  all  time,  rid  us  of  sectionalism 
and  of  the  hideous  indecencies  of  Southern  per- 
sonal abuse  as  a  poUtical  weapon  or  pastime. 

In  finance  we  are  spared  an  epidemic  of 
organizing  alike  possible  and  imiio  sil  le 
things  into  great  combinations —whirh  is 
done,  in  all  such  epidemics,  for  the  fleecing 
of  the  credulous  investor.  Public  opinion 
here  also  is  getting  rid  of  old  abuses  and 
attacking  real  problems.  It  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion that  many  men  of  high  financial  position 
and  of  influence,  a  year  ago,  are  discredited — 
are  as  dead  as  Russian  naval  oflicers  who 
went  down  in  the  Pacific  and  for  the  same 
general  reason — they  were  parts  of  an  auto- 
cratic system  that  no  longer  has  a  place  in  the 
world.  The  difference  is  that  th^  financial 
captains  fell  also  because  of  their  own  '■•  s  "f 
character.  Public  opinion  may  demand  tliat 
directors  direct  and  that  money  which  men 
and  companies  hold  in  trust  shall  be  strictly 
accounted  for.  That  is  a  great  gain. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  wholesome  lessons 
for  the  labor  iwions.   Their  excesses  of 
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tyranny  over  their  own  members  and  over 
many  communities  have  provoked  a  cam- 
paign for  the  open  shop  that,  it  is  hoped,  will 
give  a  new  and  better  turn  to  the  power  of 
•  the  unions — a  turn  toward  the  development 
of  individuals  rather  than  the  mere  marshal- 
ling of  an  army  to  fight  battles,  whether  in 
good  or  in  bad  causes,  and  alwajrs  to  the 
disturbance  of  industry. 

In  the  practical  application  of  science,  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  electric  power  has  been 
noteworthy.  It  has  not  been  a  year  of  revo- 
lutionary  inventions  but  of  steady  develop- 
ment. It  may  turn  out  that  the  work  an- 
nounced at  the  Paris  conference  for  the  study 
of  tuberculosis  by  Dr.  Behring  toward  finding 
a  preventive  of  the  disease,  as  he  found  a  pre- 
ventive of  diphtheria,  may  I  rint;  another 
safeguard  to  human  life  greater  even  than 
the  safeguard  against  smallpox. 

In  speculative  science  a  new  era  has  been 
opened  by  the  continued  discussion  nf  radio- 
activity and  related  j>hcnomena,  including 
biological  phenomena  (if  that  be  what  they 
are),  such  as  Professor  Burke  observed  when 
he  discovered  "radiobes."  The  evolution  of 
inorganic  matter  has  superseded  in  interest 
the  smaller  field  of  speculation  and  of  obser- 
vation in  the  evolution  of  organic  matter — 
except  the  continued  study  to  discover  the 
very  bepinnings  of  life. 

The  perfected  storage  battery  upon  which 
Mr.  Edison  has  been  at  work  is  not  yet  on  the 
market,  but  the  problem  of  making  it  is  a 
kind  of  problrni  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  will 
be  solved  even  in  our  day. 

Few  men  know  the  steady  and  remarkable 
advance  that  is  made  in  the  world  of  applied 
science.  A  new  convenience  appears;  we 
accejit  it  with  momentary  wonder;  we  fall 
mto  the  habit  of  using;  and  we  cease  to  wonder 
at  anything.  Consider,  for  instance,  how  the 
wireless  telegraph  station  at  Washington 
picked  up  a  message  that  the  West  Virginia 
off  the  coast  of  Florida  sent  to  a  sliip;  and 
by  this  "picked-up"  message  the  country 
heard  of  the  President's  progress  from  New 
Orleans  homeward.  "Wireless"  is  already 
become  our  conventional  servant. 

Among  the  events  of  the  3rear  that  ought 
not  to  be  tost,  in  the  field  of  applied  science, 
are  the  successes  of  the  Japanese  sanitarians 
and  surgeons  in  preventing  diseases  and  in 
healing  wounds  during  the  war.  If  typhoid 
and  its  kindred  ills  were  warded  off  horn  a 


whole  army  in  Manchuria,  there  is  hardly  a 
good  excuse  for  peaceful  communities  in  the 
United  States  to  suffer  from  them. 

The  out-door  life  claims  more  and  more 
of  the  time  of  the  American  people.  The 
automobile  is  the  latest  toy  of  the  rich. 
Although  motormg  is  not  as  wholesome  a 
pastime  as  golf  or  horticulture,  it  widens 
one's  acquaintance  with  the  earth  even  if  it 
does  not  deepen  it.  But  the  increasing  love 
of  the  country  as  distinguished  from  the  town, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  signifi* 
cant  and  healthful  facts  of  otur  time.  It  con- 
tinues to  spread.  If  our  moralists  still  have 
reason  to  complain  of  unwholesome  plays 
in  our  playhouses  and  tmwholesome  novels 
on  our  bookstands,  they  must  remember  the 
ever-increasing  voltimc  of  books  on  trees  and 
flowers  and  the  garden  and  animals  and  all 
the  out-door  world ;  and  these  work  for  the 
strenfthening  of  the  nation's  fibre. 

The  years  that  keep  a  diary  during  this 
decade  will  all  have  to  make  an  entry  about 
the  Panama  Canal.  Bravely  started,  the 
work  suffered'  a  certain  set-back  because  of 
mistakes  that  were  natural  if  not  unavoidable. 
Our  engineers  and  agents  of  all  sorts  were 
more  or  less  ignorant  of  tropical  conditions; 
and  a  more  difficult  probkan  of  sanitation 
and  of  sane  management  generally  than  work 
on  the  Isthmus  has  never  confronted  white 
men  from  a  more  northern  climate.  We 
are  making  good  pn)grcss  toward  good 
sanitation.  Whatever  blunders  of  inexperi- 
ence we  may  commit,  the  work  will  go  for- 
ward on  this  most  interesting  engineering 
and  commercial  enterprise  that  any  people 
has  on  hand. 

Likewise  we,  in  common  with  the  whole 
Western  world,  have  learned  a  good  lesson 
of  humanity  in  war  from  the  Japanese.  More 
important  than  such  a  lesson  itself  is  the 
widening  of  our  thought  that  it  causes — that 
a  "pagan"  people  should  outdo  Christian 
peoples  in  this  respect.  The  world  will  never 
again  be  as  narrow  as  it  was  before  the  rise  of 
Japan. 

In  fact,  in  any  fair  review  of  this  noteworthv 
year — ^the  great  year  of  the  beginnings  of  real 
freedom  for  both  Japan  and  Russia,  and  the 
year  of  President  Roosevelt's  rise  to  the 
highest  degree  of  popxilarity  enjoyed  by  any 
public  man  in  recent  times — it  must  be  said 
that  it  has  been  a  year  of  definite  action  and 
of  broadening  visk>n  and  sympathy. 
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PRESIDENT  HARPER  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CHICAGO* 

THE  CUAKACTERISTICS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  BUILT 
UP  THB  MOST  DEMOCRATIC  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  — AN 
IDBAUST   WITH   HIGH,   PRACTICAL   ADMINISTRATIVE  ABILITY 

BY 

JAMES  WEBER  LINN 


SOUTH  and  southwest  of  the  spot  where, 
surrounded  by  parks,  He  the  quad- 
rangles of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
stretch  miles  of  miasmatic  vacant  lots,  the 
ne^^lectcd  backyards  of  an  enormous  city — 
wastes  ugly  and  unattractive.  Yet  they  are 
like  the  land  Dr.  William  R.  Harper  saw,  less 
than  fifteen  years  ago.  when  he  looked  over 
t!ic  ground  on  which  the  University  of  Chicaj^o 
was  to  be  estabHshcd.  Over  the  chances  of 
the  new  institution  hung  the  gloom  of  the 
failure  of  the  Chicago  University,  which  had 
lanjjviished  for  years  and  been  dragged  down 
by  debt.  The  people  were  either  apathetic 
or  hostile. 

The  apathy  rose,  in  part,  doubtless,  from 

the  fact  that  the  Columbian  Exposition  then 
excluded  everything  else  of  morelv  general 
interest,  but  the  hostility  was  the  result  of 
another  cause.  It  found  expression  from 
ministers  who  preached  against  the  acceptance 
of  "ill-^ottcn  gains";  in  cartoons  numerous 
and  savage ;  in  the  assertion  of  a  professor  in 
Northwestern  University,  that  the  students 
of  Chicago  were  "  oil -soaked."  It  was  charged 
with  personalities  and  bitterness — a  hostiUty 
that  has  been  hard  to  combat. 

Yet  to-day  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
secure.  Housed  in  more  than  thirty  buildings 
which  represent  four  million  dollars;  having 
an  endowment  of  twenty  millions;  with  a 
faculty  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and 
4,500  students — it  is  third  in  size  and  wealth 
among  the  universities  of  America, 

The  worth  of  an  educational  institution, 
liowever,  does  not  of  course  Ue  in  material 
possessions,  but  in  its  spirit,  influence,  and 
idtals.  "The  best  college,"  said  Garfiild, 
"would  b<-  a  student  at  one  end  of  a  Idg  and 
Mark  Hf'j  kwis  at  the  other."    The  qiu  Ntion 


is,  w^hat  is  the  University  of  Chicago  doing 
and  teaching? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  can  be  fotuid 

only  in  its  president,  William  Rainey  Harper. 
For  the  notable  thing  al)out  the  University 
is  neither  its  rapid  growth,  nor  its  size,  nor 
the  place  it  has  in  the  public  eye  (although 
these  are  all  remarkable  enough),  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  expression,  more  accurately 
than  any  other  similar  institution  in  the 
world,  of  the  ideals  and  individuality  of  one 
man.  Dr.  Harper.  Harvard  is  not  Dr.  Eliot, 
nor  Yale  Dr.  Iladlcy;  but  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  President  Harp)cr.  Ralliol  in  the 
days  of  Jowett  was  not  more  unmistakably 
stamped  with  the  character  of  its  great 
Master.  That  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  institution,  no  one 
denies.  He  gave  the  first  million,  and  has 
given  millions  since.  But  the  real  father  of 
the  University  is  the  man  of  whom  the 
University  is  but  the  exponent.  Dr.  Harper. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  University 
reflects  the  man  might  be  illustrated  by  the 
condition  of  athletics  in  the  University. 
The  attitude  of  President  Eliot  and  the  open 
hostility  of  President  Angell  have  no  effect 
upon  the  athletics  of  Harvard  or  Michigan; 
university  sentiment  controls  them.  But  it 
is  different  at  Chicago.  Tlun  nne  finds  little 
demand  and  little  supjK»rt  t<ir  athli  tics.  The 
students  are  too  busy  to  care  much  to  com- 
pete in  games.  Yet  the  institution  stands 
very  high  among  its  more  enthusiastic  rivals 
in  all  Ijranches  of  athletics  excejit  l)ase- 
ball.  The  explanation  hcs  in  President  Har- 
per. He  believes  in  athletics,  but  he  does  not 
believe  in  excessive  athletics,  and  the  Uni- 
xersity,  in  this,  as  in  everything,  shares  his 

b.Iicf. 


*T1kU  tnicle  ia  put  to  prat  while  Prcudeiu  Harper  Uei  with  cheerful  cour.igc  in  like  cr»«p  of  an  incunble  maU4y. 
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To  understand  the  University  of  Chicago, 
then,  one  has  to  understand  President  Harper. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  him  to  a 
formula,  or  sum  him  lightly  in  a  phrase. 
In  his  character,  energy  and  a  practical 
democracy  arc  obviously  fundamental,  and 
any  sketch  which  failed  to  make  them 
prominent  would  be  misleading.  It  is  these 
two  characteristics  which  most  plainly  show 
in  the  young  University  over  which  he 
presides,  for  he  is  a  bom  organizer,  with  an 
amassing  faculty  through  the  mastery  of 
details  to  impress  himself  deeply  upon  an 
institution. 

But  he  is  more,  for  he  is  also  an  idealist. 
His  conceptions  have  not  infrequently  the 
haziness,  and  the  magnificence,  of  dreams, 
and  once  and  again  he  has  failed  because  he 
was  bhnded  by  visions.  It  is  idealism  which 
has  made  him  ui^  new  theories  and  new 
methods  alike — which  (in  the  effort  to  correlate 
primary,  secondary,  and  university  education) 
has  "littered  the  campus  with  kindcrgart- 
ners" — which,  disregarding  many  a  well- 
worn  idea  which  had  been  fancied  funda- 
mental, put  in  practice  many  a  new  principle 
"to  make  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp."  He 
was  an  innovator  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
he  is  an  innovator  now. 

It  is  this  idealism  lliat  has  caused  him  to  lie 
called  a  radical  by  people  who  mean  the  term, 
when  applied  to  an  educator,  to  stand  for 
something  infinitely  futile  or  infinitely  danger- 
ous and  bad.  Yet  it  is  this  idealism  that 
lifts  him  alx)ve  the  mere  executive,  and 
gives  him  power  over  hearts,  so  that  those 
who  work  with  him  become  devoted  to  him 
with  their  .strength  and  soul.  It  is  this 
idealism  which  must  prevent  the  University, 
so  quick-sprung  into  largeness,  from  being 
merely  a  material  success,  and  which  must 
confute  the  charge  which  is  often  brought 
against  hnn,  that  his  aims,  like  his  methods, 
are  commercial. 

Certainly  his  methods  are,  m  part,  com- 
mercial— ^that  is  To  say.  the  part  of  the 
University  v  lm  li  is  business  he  manages  as 
business.  His  Board  of  Trustees  is  a  board 
of  real  directors,  meeting  for  careful,  detailed 
supervision  and  direction  of  affairs.  The 
members  arc  chiefly  Chicaj.:o  business  men 
of  high  reputation.  The  Board  is  widely 
different  from  the  old  ministerial  board, 
assembling  once  a  year  to  read  the  minutes, 
pass  a  vote  of  confidence,  and  adjourn;  one 


sees  the  advantage  of  a  tincttire  of  com- 
mercialism. 

President  Harper  has  been  called  a  "dic- 
tator," a  "Napoleon  of  education,"  whatever 
these  may  be;  yet  it  is  Dr.  Harper  who, 
perceiving  the  need  in  so  large  an  institution 
of  an  able  corps  of  advisers,  has  in  a  very 
real  sense  organized  this  Board,  and  thus 
himself  put  dictation  beyond  his  power.  It 
is  true  that  the  President's  influence  with  the 
Board  is  great;  but  in  an  active  body  which 
includes  such  men  as  Martin  A.  P^ycrson, 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  and  Enos  Barton, 
plans  must  win  consent  by  their  own  worth. 

Again,  like  other  men  who  know  the  ways 
of  business,  Dr.  Harper  understands  the  value 
of  advertising.  He  showed  this  at  the  outset, 
when  he  chose  the  faculty.  He  understood 
the  temper  of  his  time;  if  the  new  enterprise 
were  to  succeed,  it  must  from  the  first  attract 
attention.  Ever>'  one  of  his  advisers,  his 
oldest  and  most  tnisted  friends,  said  the  same 
thing:  "Get  a  body  of  young  men,  who  can 
be  moulded  to  your  plan,  and  who  will  grow 
up  with  the  University.  Older  men,  par- 
ticularly older  teachers,  are  too  grounded  in 
their  own  ways  to  permit  any  harmony  among 
a  targe  body  of  them,  selected  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  set  to  face  a  new  problem." 
Dr.  Harper  realized  that  the  faculty  must 
be  made  up  of  men  not  only  of  ability,  but  of 
reputation.  If  he  could  get  men  who  would 
pull  at  all,  he  had  confidence  in  his  power  to 
get  them  to  pull  together.  Therefore  he  set 
himself  the  task  of  inducing  the  most  promi- 
nent specialists  in  the  country  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  new  University. 

He  made  mistakes,  he  caused  heart- 
liurnings,  he  almost  disorganized  one  well- 
known  institution  of  research  in  the  East, 
from  which  he  secured  the  heads  of  the 
three  princij  al  1  parttnents,  but  he  succeeded 
in  his  aim.  llis  confidence  in  himself  bred 
confidence  in  others;  there  arc  men  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  who  came  twelve 
years  i^o  on  the  bare  assurance  that  "some- 
thing would  turn  up"  to  pay  their  salaries 
next  year.  Something  always  turned  up. 
Even  yet  a  touch  of  Mr.  Micawber*s  confiding 
philosophy  is  observable  now  and  then  in  the 
President.    It  is  a  part  of  his  idealism. 

The  men  he  got  he  kept.  No  one  has  ever 
voluntarily  left  Chicago  to  accept  a  position 
of  equal  rank  elsewhere.  The  bead  of  a 
department  in  a  large  and  influential  uni- 
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vemty,  wben  called  from  Chicago  to  his 
present  place,  offered  to  remain  with  Dr. 

Harper  for  a  salary  two-thirds  what  the  other 
institution  offered.  The  reason  is  simple. 
At  Chicago  men  are  recognized  as  men,  not 
treated  as  mechanics.  The  President  believes 
in  growth.  A  department  was  asking  pro- 
motion for  one  of  its  instructors.  "Mr. 
Blank  did  the  best  work  last  year  ot  all  our 
younger  men."  "What  I  want  to  know," 
replied  the  President,  "is  whether  he  is 
doing  better  work  this  year  than  last." 

But  to  this  belief  in  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant growth,  Dr.  Harper  adds  an  under* 
standing  of  the  conditions  in  which  growth 
is  possible.  Instructors  are  given  every 
opportunity  to  cultivate  their  powers.  In  a 
certain  scientific  department  at  Harvard, 
chosen  at  random  for  comparison,  the  average 
number  of  hours  of  teaching  required  per 
week  of  each  instructor  is  twenty-one;  at 
Columbia  twenty -one;  at  Chicago  fourteen. 
"Extra  work"  amounts  at  Harvard  to 
five  times,  at  Columbia  to  three  times  as 
milt  h  as  at  Chicago.  In  a  department  of 
liberal  arts  the  figures  are,  Harvard  fifteen 
hours  a  week,  Columbia  fourteen,  Chicago 
ten;  and  the  extra  work  is  vastly  greater  at 
the  older  institutions.  "Spare  moments  for 
special  research,"  writes  an  instructor  at 
Harvard,  "are  luxuries  which  few  of  us  can 
afford."  Said  an  instructor  who  occupies  a 
similar  position  at  Chicago,  "I  give  at  least 
as  much  time  to  private  research  as  I  do  to 
the  University.*'  Comparison  of  Chict^o 
with  other  Western  universities  makes  the 
amount  of  leisure  permitted  to  the  instructors 
at  the  former  seem  almost  startling. 

Yet  Chicago  is  not  rich.  No  man  or  insti- 
tution is  rich  when  proper  expenses  exceed ' 
the  income.  Hence  the  University  pays  for 
this  leisure  for  its  instructors  by  sacrificing 
other  things.  It  is  a  leisure  which  means 
fewer  courses,  a  smaller  range  of  studies.  It 
neans  not  only  a  smaller  faculty,  but'  fewer 
courses  under  each  instrxictor.  It  results, 
not  infrequently,  in  an  inconvenience  to 
students  who  would  like  a  wider  choice.  But 
it  is  used  honestly  and  it  develops  the  in- 
structors ;  and  what  tievelojis  the  instructors 
must  raise  tlie  standards  of  teaching  and  of 
study. 

The  income  of  the  University,  it  is  true,  is 

large — nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year.    Since  his  first  gift,  not  only 


has  Mr.  Rockefeller  added  many  millions, 
but  others  have  contributed  nearly  five 

millions  more.  The  question  is,  why?  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  like  every  other  large  giver  of 
late  years,  exacts  the  most  careful  steward- 
ship. He  throws  no  good  money  after  bad; 
he  does  not  give  a  single  penny  unless  he  baa 
reasons  plenty  as  blackberries  for  so  doing; 
and  he  is  preeminently  not  a  man  to  be 
deceived.  Furthermore,  educational  daugh- 
ters of  the  horseleech,  crying  "Give,  give," 
are  spread  thick  from  Maine  to  California,  all 
(to  use  Dr.  Harper's  plirase)  in  "a  receptive 
attitude."  They  must  be:  education  costs 
infinitely  more  than  students  can  pay  for  it. 
Why  then  have  such  great  sums  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Harper,  except  because 
the  demands  of  Chicago  are  put  in  a  way 
that  is  definite  and  clear,  and  the  funds  of 
the  University  are  administered  in  business 
fashion,  without  waste? 

The  energy  of  the  President  is  both  the 
despair  and  the  admiration  of  those  who 
know  him.  His  driving  power  is  extraord- 
inar>'.  Said  a  member  of  the  faculty,  "  Dr. 
Harper  knows  all  about  the  'eight-hour  day.' 
He  puts  in  two  of  them  every  twenty-four 
hours."  For  years  Dr.  Harper  went  to  bed 
at  midnight  and  rose  at  five.  To  a  theolog- 
ical student  downcast  because  he  could 
arrange  no  hour  to  meet  the  President  for 
advanced  work,  Dr.  Harper  said,  "Are  you 
free  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning?"  "Yes," 
was  the  startled  answer.  "Then  come  every 
day  at  tliat  hour" — and  the  arrangement 
was  concluded  on  that  basis. 

His  eagerness  for  work  is  no  less  astonish- 
ing. In  i8q6,  when  the  Universitv  was  still 
in  swatldling  clothes,  the  President  was  asked 
to  accept  an  appointment  to  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  and  for  a  year  he  was  the 
most  prominent  member,  attending  cverv 
meeting  and  serving  as  chairman  of  its  most 
important  committee.  There  is  inside  history 
that  will  sometime  be  made  public  about  the 
work  of  this  committee,  making  an  interesting 
chapter,  that  will  illustrate  another  of  Dr. 
Harper's  traits,  fidelity  to  an  ideal  and  loyalty 
to  men  who  represent  it. 

The  Presid(  nt's  (■nerg\'  has  not  infrequently 
led  him  astray.  He  has  accepted  resjxjnsi- 
bility  not  only  for  the  general  conduct  of 
University  affairs,  but  for  minute  details — 
the  reading  of  proof  for  convocation  programs, 
the  formation  of  University  processions,  the 
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discipline  of  unruly  boys.    He  has  hours  in 

which  he  sees  anybody  who  comes  -a  Russian 
Jew  makinj^  application  for  a  scholarship;  a 
good  iiapiisi  irom  Kankakee,  complaining 
that  dancing  is  allowed  in  University  butld« 
ings;  a  student  asking  whether  he  should 
accept  a  position  and  cut  short  his  education. 
It  is  told  that,  receiving  from  a  conhding 
parent  a  letter  asking  him  to  meet  at  the  train 
a  freshman  girl,  he  sent  his  eldest  KMlt  with 
apologies  that  an  important  engagement 
prevented  his  own  presence. 

His  democracy  is»  one  fancies,  less  the 
result  of  emotion  than  of  theory.  He  believes 
in  democracy,  rather  than  feels  it.  Rut  the 
belief  has  l)ccome  a  part  of  him,  and  one  sees  it 
working  out  in  practical  details.  He  showed 
it  in  the  arrangiement  of  the  college  3rear. 
At  the  foundation  of  th."  University,  he  de- 
clared for  a  system  that  would  put  higher 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  result  was  the  so-called  "  quar- 
ter system,"  under  which  a  student  may 
do  three  months'  work  and  leave  until 
opportunity  enables  him  to  come  again. 
The  usual  arrangement  contemplates  a  year 
of  study. 

Under  this  arrangement,  courses  follow  each 
other  in  a  continuous  procession  and  without 
halt.  Work  goes  on  in  the  summer  quarter 
under  the  same  instructors  and  counts  toward 

the  same  final  degrees  as  in  any  other  quarter. 
This  system  is  the  logical  development  of  the 
idea  of  summer  schools. 

It  was  Dr.  Harper,  too  (then  a  teacher  in 
the  Morgan  Park  Theoloj^ical  Seminary), 
who  established  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
first  summer  school  of  higher  education  in 
America,  and  he  was  lor  a  king  time  head  of 
the  Chautauqua  Institute  of  New  York.  The 
summer  quarter,  has  become  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  year.  From  the  West  and  the 
South  teachers  pour  in  by  thousands — 
nuns,  Negroes,  Armenians,  Chinese,  a  sprink- 
ling of  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders. 
In  the  summer,  likewise,  the  democracy  of  the 
University  is  most  manifest. 

Yet  the  regular  student  body,  also,  offers 
most  aliundant  material  for  sociological  in- 
vestigation. The  man  "working  his  way 
through  college  "  is  common  everywhere,  but 
only  at  Chi(  a^"  is  he  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion. Such  students  constitute  the  member- 
ship of  the  clubs  and  hold  the  presidencies  of 
classes  and  the  chairmanships  of  committees. 


Of  money  as  a  social  standard  they  are  not 

made  aware.  One  out  of  five  hundred  rolls 
to  the  lecture  hall  in  his  automobile ;  twenty 
walk  three  miles  each  way  to  save  car  fare. 
Inqvury  has  failed  to  disclose  a  single  student 
who  admits  spending  $i  ,200  a  year.  Women, 
like  men,  earn  their  own  way — not  a  few  of 
them  by  doing  housework.  Personality  and 
achievement  are  the  criteria  of  prominence. 

One  indirect  result  of  this  is  the  general 
willingness  of  instructors  to  give  under- 
graduate courses.  It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to 
teach  students  who  are  anxious  to  team;  and 
these  students,  who  have  calculated  the  three 
or  four  years  taken  from  tluir  lifetime  for 
college  study  as  an  investment  they  cannot 
afford  to  lose,  are  usually  almost  painfully 
anxknis. 

There  arc  exceptions,  especially  among  the 
women;  but  the  great  part  care  less  for 
culture  than  for  preparation  for  life.  Their 
horison  is  the  near  horison  of  their  own 
Western  prairies;  of  Michelangelo  and  Mozart 
they  have  not  heard,  and  they  do  not  care 
"what  song  the  sirens  sang,  or  the  name 
Achilles  took  what  time  he  hid  himself 
among  the  women."  College  is  a  Dusiness 
with  them ;  its  object  not  a  vague  "  cultivatibn 
of  the  mind,"  but  the  attainment  of  definite 
knowledge  and  the  discipline  of  their  brains 
to  think.  Among  such  students,  especially 
in  the  scientific  work,  high  standards  of  the 
sort  they  aim  at  are  easy  to  maintain. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  "college  spirit"  and 
the  attitude  of  the  alumni  toward  the  Uni- 
versity has  seemed  unfortunate,  but  it  was 
foreseen.  Dr.  Harper  felt  that  he  must 
choose  between  two  ideals.  Loyalty  to 
"Ahna  Mater'*  which  finds  expression  in 
undergraduate  songs  of  praises  and  cheering, 
and  which  brings  back  graduates  year  after 
year  to  reunions  at  commencement-time,  is 
loyalty  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  college  as 
separate  from  the  world;  it  is  clique-loyalty, 
and  is  dissipated  in  proportion  as  an  institu- 
tion grows  away  from  the  old  aristocratic 
academic  ideal.  At  Yale  it  is  frantic;  at 
Harvard  less  so,  at  Chicago,  and  Clark,  and 
Johns  Hopkins  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
The  Altunni  Association  of  Chicago  is  little 
but  a  name,  and  the  Alumni  Club,  the  oi^an- 
isation  of  the  men  who  live  in  the  dty,  is  a 
joke. 

The  alumni  of  Chicago  seem  for  the  most 
part  no  more  bound  to  their  Alma  Mater  by 
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ties  of  affection  than  the  graduates  of  a  busi- 
ness college  or  of  a  night  school.  The  under- 
graduates are  openly  indifferent  to  all  but  the 
intellectual  aspects  of  the  place.  They  do 
not  support  athletics;  they  hardly  go  to  the 
games  even  when  admission  is  made  free. 
The  students*  social  unit  is  the  fraternity,  not 
the  Univenity.  The  ordinary  student  activ- 
ities arc  carried  on  almost  entirely  through 
these  associations.  Hundreds  pass  through 
the  University  every  year  without  a  shadow 
oC  emotional  consideration  for  it;  life  to 
ihem  is  a  business,  and  these  their  days  of 
apprenticeship. 

College  life  at  Chicago,  then,  has  been 
robbed  of  its  traditional  sweetness.  It  would 
l>e  quite  false  to  say  that  Dr.  Harper  is  content 
to  have  it  so.  Plans  arc  under  discussion 
to  combine  the  breadth  of  the  present,  or 
ttidver^y,  ideal  with  the  intensity  of  the 
older  college  spirit.  This  is  the  plan  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  it  leaves  the  graduate 
schools  as  they  are,  but  provides  for  a  number 
of  collies  among  the  undergraduates,  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  in  all  respects,  but 
combined  with  the  graduate  schools  to  form 
the  University.  The  President  heartily  ap- 
proves of  this  plan.  But  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  in  the  beginning  he  imposed  the 
new  ideal  upon  the  University  with  his  eyes 
open  to  the  consequences,  and  that  he 
watched  its  working  calmly  and  without 
regret.  Every  att«npt  of  the  students  to 
return  to  the  pure  college  traditions  he  has 
strenuously  opposed.  Hazing  and  ruslus 
have  never  got  beyond  feeble  begmnings. 
The  result  is  a  university  for  hard  work. 

A  third  trait  of  the  President  which  one 
finds  impressed  on  the  University  is  tolerance. 
He  is  essentially  open-minded  and  quite 
willing  to  confess  a  change  of  view.  The 
only  restraint  upon  the  speech  of  insimctors 
is  their  own  judgment  and  their  well  founded 
fear  of  lying  newspaper  reports.  It  is  current 
University  gossip  that  the  President  retained 
one  man  on  the  faculty  for  three  years  in  the 
face  of  steady  opposition  by  the  department 
with  which  the  man  was  connected,  saying 
that  "the  newspapers  and  the  public  had 
not  given  him  a  fair  chance."  When  this 
instructor  finally  did  leave,  yellow  journalism 
bnoched  one  of  its  bitterest  attacks  upon 
the  ftemdent  for  his  denial  of  the  right  of  his 
pn^easofs  to  free  speedil  Very  free  speech 
prevails  in  the  faculty  meetings.  The  early 


warning  that  "older  men  could  not  be 
brought  into  harmony"  was  wise.  If  Dr. 
Harper  were  a  man  to  be  bullied,  he  would 
sometimes  have  been  bullied  out  of  the  room. 
But  the  testimony  of  those  who  suj^port  and 
those  who  oppose  his  tiieohes  is  aUke  in  this: 
he  has  no  memory  for  personalities.  He 
never  indulges  in  them,  and  he  never  recol- 
lects them. 

His  tolerance  is  shown  too  in  religious 
matters.  His  own  religious  beliefs,  not  only 
by  the  testimony  of  friends,  but  as  in  his 
recent  books,  are  straiijhtforward,  imlccd 
naive.  They  are  neither  new  nor  comijlex; 
they  are  articles  of  faith,  not  products  of  the 
reason;  they  give  no  effect  of  having  been 
thought  out  at  all.  One  is  almost  tempted 
to  call  them  artless.  One  would  expect  a 
man  who  holds  beliefs  as  simple  as  these 
to  be  dogmatic,  as  Gladstone  was,  or  else  not 
intellectual  in  any  way.  But  Dr.  Harper  is 
at  once  a  keen  theologian  and  essentially  a 
liberal,  a  student  of  church  history  and  a  man 
of  prominence  in  the  "  higher  criticism." 

He  lacks  one  quality,  however,  wliich 
though  it  gets  many  men  into  difficulty,  often 
makes  them  loved:  he  is  not  impulsive.  He 
is  a  planner,  cautious  and  systematic.  He 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
University  before  he  si  t  foot  on  the  ground ; 
and  in  main  outlines  that  plan  has  been  ad- 
hered to.  He  talks  pleasantly,  but  he  will 
not  be  "drawn  out."  While  he  is  speaking 
most  freely,  he  is  most  certain  what  he  is 
about  to  say.  vSometimcs  one  questions 
wliether  tiiis  caution  is  not  an  acquired  trait. 
This  refusal  to  commit  himself,  which  has 
sometimes  provoked  the  charge  that  he 
lacked  tact  and  has  created  the  belief  that  he 
regarded  the  city  as  an  annex  to  the  Univer- 
sity, has  afforded  opportunity  for  local 
prejudice  against  him,  and  sometimes  other 
lliinj^'s  have  increased  it.  Yet  he  has  not 
been  a  prophet  without  honor  in  his  own 
country,  thoi^h  he  has  been  a  projihet  not 
without  enemies.  But  the  enmity  h;is  dis- 
appeared. The  meaning  of  his  work  has 
gradually  become  apparent.  Recognition 
from  without  has  led  to  further  recognition 
at  home.  The  influence  of  departing  stu- 
dents has  made  Chicago  a  mecca  in  the 
world  of  study,  and  at  last  the  purpose 
and  the  success  of  liis  work  are  understood, 
and  the  personality  behind  it  has  come  into 
appreciation* 
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A NOTABLE   example  of  the   kind  of 
system  that  "gets  the  thing  done" 
is  furnished  by  a  small  manufacturing 
city  in  Maine. 

Seven  months  ago  the  site  of  this  city  was 
a  wilderness.  A  large  paper  company,  in 
seeking  a  site  that  would  involve  maximum 
returns  from  the  minimum  cost,  found  that 
at  this  point  land  was  cheap,  power  was 
furnished  bv  a  river,  and  raw  material  was 
available  in  the  form  of  forests.  The  problem 
resolved  itself  not  only  into  a  means  of 
utilizing  these  natural  forces,  but  of  utilizing 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  returns 
from  the  invested  capital  could  begin  to 
flow  only  with  the  motion  of  the  factory 
machinery;  hence,  to  save  money,  the  wheels 
had  to  go  around  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
same  problem  at  some  time  confronts  the 
executive  heads  of  every  growing  industry. 

On  April  ist  of  this  year  a  contract  was 
signed,  by  the  terms  of  which  a  New  York 
contractor  was  to  build  a  complete  factory 
town  on  the  site  selected.  The  contract  in- 
volved the  erection  of  a  concrete  dam  2,000 
feet  long,  of  pulp,  sulphite,  and  |/aper  mills, 
machine  shops,  a  hotel,  residences,  stores,  a 
church,  a  school-house,  passenger,  freight  and 
terminal  stations,  and  a  railroad. 

The  "advance  guard"  of  the  undertaking 
consisted  of  six  men,  who  traveled  to  the 
site  of  the  town  on  snowshoes.  These  men 
hired  local  labor  and  built  bunk  houses  for 
twenty-five,  the  twenty-five  built  quarters 
for  a  hundred,  the  hundred  for  a  thousand. 
The  town  was  mapped  out  and  a  four-mile 
railway  built  to  connect  with  the  trunk 
line.    Supplies  were  shipped  directly  in  time 


to  give  prompt  employment  to  ever}"  man. 
Indeed,  so  rapidly  did  the  builders  move  that 
they  kept  ahead  of  the  engineers — an  excep- 
tional achievement  in  construction  work. 

In  six  months  the  roofs  were  on  these 
buildings.  In  two  months  more  smoke  will 
be  coming  from  the  factory  chimneys.  In  a 
total  period  of  eight  months  a  trackless 
wilderness  will  have  been  converted  into  a 
thriving  industrial  community,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000  and  a  property  value  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  work  was  done 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  organization 
by  which  the  departments  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
readiness.  Tliis  organization  is  illustrated  in 
compact  form  by  the  accompanying  chart — I. 

The  general  organization  is  indicated  by 
the  circular  "contract  line,"  within  wliich 
appear  all  the  home  office  departments,  con- 
nected to  show  the  routes  of  authority.  Each 
department  has  a  head  and  assistant  heads, 
whose  authorities  are  assumed  by  the  next 
in  command  in  cases  of  absence — a  "  duplicate 
part  system"  analogous  to  the  supply  system 
which  controls  the  mechanical  equipment. 
Outside  this  circle,  but  connected  to  it,  appear 
the  names  of  the  architects  or  engineers  in 
charge  of  the  "jobs"  which  are  being  executed 
by  the  general  organization.  To  each  of  these 
jobs  a  number  is  given  by  which,  for  purposes 
of  economv  of  time,  that  job  is  known. 
These  "jobs"  report  daily  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  work.  From  these  reports 
the  home  office  is  able  to  regulate  the  fluctuat- 
ing demands  for  labor  and  material,  and  thus 
uniformly  to  dispose  both  where  and  when 
needed. 
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l.-HOW  A  GREAT  EMOIMBBRING  COMPANY  DISTRIBUTES  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  115  BUSINESS 
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The  purchasing  department  is  subdivided 
so  that  each  of  the  divisions  has  a  delinitc 
work  to  do.  Thus  the  "quotation  depart- 
ment" must  keep  a  live  list  of  the  various 
kinds  of  materials  and  prices  in  every  vicinity 
'.vhcrc  a  job  is  under  way.  In  this  way  time 
and  money  are  saved  in  the  transportation  of 
material  from  the  neaivst  points. 

The  general  accounting  department  is  sup- 
plied with  information  daily  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  various  jobs.  These  daily 
statements  are  issued  regularly  to  the  con- 
tractor's customers.  wl»se  payments  are 


made  on  thr  cost  plus  a  fixed-sum  basis — 
a  princi]jle  which  is  rajndly  coming  into  favor 
because  of  its  fairness  to  contractor  and 
customer  alike.  These  reports  are  verified  by 
traveling  inspectors,  who  check  the  superin- 
tendents' records. 

When  a  contract  is  securetl.  the  work  on 
that  |ob  is  organized  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  general  organization.  The  first  step 
is  a  shipment  of  tools  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Next  an  executive  head  is  appointed,  and  the 
various  classes  of  work  are  grouped  into 
numbered  departments,  each  with  its  execu- 
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tives.  Thus,  in  tlie  buildiiig  of  the  town 
referred  to  above,  tbe  in>rk  was  pron^tly 


II.-OKCANIZATION  CHART  OF  A  SINGLE  JOB 

BmUw  the  (ewral  plaa  of  nwngcnent  (chart  I.)  aach  caatoacilMw 
iu  apccial  diHt  of  ai|«abilion 


placed  in  charge  of  a  general  superintendent, 
whose  lieutenants  were  the  carpenter  and  the 

mason  superintendents.  Under  each  of  these 
lieutenants  are  group>ed  the  departments 
over  which  they  have  controL  The  few 
departments  which  involve  the  duties  of  both 
are  shown  in  the  dia^'ram.  By  means  of  this 
chart  wliich  in  its  final  analysis  is  merely 
a  graphic  representation  of  the  routes  of 
authority — ^responsibility  may  be  placed  with- 
out delay  and  impediments  in  the  n>utine  of 
work  located  and  removed.  Even  a  new  man 
can  tcU  by  a  glance  at  it  who  is  responsible 
for  any  part  of  the  work. 

The  perfection  of  the  mechanical  equipment 
is  a  large  element  in  the  success  of  such  a 
nish  order.  The  speed  with  which  the  brick 
walls  were  erected  was  due  to  adjustable 
scaffolds  used  on  both  sides  of  a  wall,  by 
means  of  which  twice  the  usual  number  of 
bricklayers  were  at  work  at  once.  These 
scaffolds  were  raised  every  few  moments,  to- 
gether with  the  breast-levd  shelves  on  which 
the  brick  and  mortar  were  placed  and  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  scaffold.  In  this  way 
the  efficiency  of  the  labor  was  increased 
by  an  economy  of  action.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  this  simple  contrivance  a  bricklayer 
with  a  capacity  of  a  thousand  bricks  a  dav, 
who  stoops  to  raise  each  brick  an  average 
height  of  five  feet,  saved  tbe  energy  required 
to  raisL'  cue  brick  two  miles.  Supplies  were 
transferred  from  the  cars  to  wagons,  which 
were  driven  on  plank  roadways  up  to  the 
third  floor,  thus  eliminating  at  least  one  of 
the  customary  rehandHngs.  Concrete  was 
made  automatically  by  machines,  into  whose 
hoppers  the  ingredients  were  dumped,  meas- 
ured, and  fed  into  the  mixers.  Part  of  the 
wall  of  tbe  a,ooo4oot  dam  was  utilized  as  the 
walls  for  a  number  of  the  factory  buiMinj^s, 
thus  economizing  structural  work.  The  close 
organization  of  the  '  job "  made  it  possible 
thus  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  the 
equipment. 

In  few  lines  of  activity  is  time  sometimes 
placed  at  a  higher  premium  than  in  th*e 
building  trades.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has 
time  been  economized  in  structural  work 
more  than  in  the  United  States;  and  perhaps 
never  has  a  business  organization  and  the 
systems  which  support  it  found  a  more 
picturesque  means  of  proving  itself  than  in 
the  erection  of  this,  the  most  rapidly  built 
"  made-to-order "  town  in  the  world. 
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A  GREAT  NATUKALIST 

MR.  WILLIAM  T.  HORNADAY,  besides 
the  official  title  of  Director  of  the  New 

York  Zoolojjical  Park,  enjoys  the  enviable 
reputation  of  being  the  best-known  all -round 
osturalist  in  the  United  States.  He  is  not 
only  an  authority  on  natural  histor\',  but  he 
is  known  to  travelers  and  collectors  all  over 
the  world.  Wherever  men  are  catching  wild 
animals  his  name  is  familiar,  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed he  is  likely  to  hear  about  it.  One  night 
two  months  ago  he  received  a  cablegram  at 
his  house.  A  young  elephant  had  been 
caught  on  the  French  Congo  and  was  at  once 
offered  for  side  to  him.  From  his  knowledge 
of  the  animals  of  that  region  he  knew  just 
what '  'points  "  the  specimen  would  have.  He 
immediately  cabled  his  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  and  the  animal  is  now  in  the  Zoological 
Park.  Not  only  is  he  likely  to  hear  about 
animals  that  have  been  captured,  but  if  he 
wants  one  he  usually  gets  it.  He  wanted  a 
certain  lion  of  which  he  had  heard,  but  the 
Zoological  Society  di<i  nnt  ha\  e  the  money  to 
pay  for  it.  He  forthwith  wrote  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie, whose  respect  for  Mr.  Homaday's  un- 
selfish solicitude  in  keeping  the  Zoological 
Park  collections  up  to  the  highest  jfoint  of 
public  service  was  so  great  that  he  at  once 
•cot  a  check  with  which  to  purchase  the  beast. 

The  keen  interest  which  Mr.  Hornaday  has 
always  had  in  natural  history  would  inevitably 
have  nude  him  a  naturalist;  his  conscientious 
^Tld  painstaking  disposition  has  made  him  a 
preat  one.  In  his  writing,  if  he  comes  to  even 
an  unimportant  species  about  which  he  has 
not  all  possil  le  information,  he  stops  until 
he  gets  it.  It  may  be  that  he  has  to  write  to 
India  or  Africa.  He  may  be  able  to  secure 
the  information  in  New  York.  But,  wherever 
it  h  i  t'    ornc  from,  he  gets  it. 

Although  Mr.  Hornaday  is  a  naturalist,  lie 
is  also  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  these  are 
vtry  few  men  who  have  killed  more  kinds  of  hig 
and  little  game  than  he  has.  Hut  his  hunting 
is  more  for  science  than  for  sport,  and  he  never 
dotcends  to  butchery.  Besides  the  game  of 
our  own  West  and  British  Columbia,  he  has 


hunted  in  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
South  America.  The  most  important  animals 
that  have  fallen  before  his  rifle  are  the  ele- 
phant, orany:,  tiger,  grizzly  Vicar,  puma, 
Indian  bison,  buffalo,  mountain  sheep,  moun- 
tain goat,  antelope,  and  about  a  dozen  kinds 
of  deer.  He  has  also  discovered  various  new 
species,  among  them  the  saddleback  mountain 
sheep  of  Yukon  Territory.  Mr.  Fannin,  of 
the  Provincial  Museum  at  Victoria.  B.  C, 
had  the  skins  in  his  possession,  but  he  did  not 
recognize  that  they  belonged  to  a  new  species 
untilMr.  Hornaday  pointed  it  out.  The  sheep 
were  named  after  the  (  urator,  (\'is  faunini. 

The  work  by  which  Mr.  Hornaday  is  best 
judged  is  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  in 
the  Bronx  Borough  of  Greater  New  York. 

Instead  of  the  time-honored  "Zoo"  with  its 
cluster  of  evil-smelling  frame  houses  littered 
with  peanut  shells  and  lunch  papers,  he  has 
made  it  a  clean,  well-kept  park  of  great  scien- 
tific and  educative  value.  Wherever  possible 
the  animals  are  shown  in  at  least  an  approxi- 
mation to  their  natural  surroundings.  The 
houses  are  built  particularly  for  certain  ani- 
mals, and  are  not  only  adapted  to  their  needs 
but  are  also  arranged  to  show  them  off  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  the  aquatic  birds' 
house,  for  example,  the  unsightly  dead  walls 
have  been  made  attractive  by  being  painted 
with  scenes  of  the  natural  haunts  of  the  birds. 
Mr.  Hornaday  receives  daily  reports  from  the 
curators  of  the  various  departments,  but 
beside  this  he  makes  a  personal  insjuction 
every  day  and  keeps  in  touch  with  every- 
thing that  is  going  on.  Already  in  England. 
France,  and  Australia  the  Zodlogical  Park  has 
been  descrilied  in  magazines  as  "the  greatest 
Zoo  in  the  world."  unique  in  conceptioti  and 
design,  and  grand  in  execution.  The  New 
York  Zo6logica1  Society  is  to  V<e  heartily 
congratulated  u{)on  its  work  thus  far. 

HOW  "WIRELESS"  IS  USED 

ANEW  YORKER  had  just  received  a 
wireless  telegram  from  a  friend  on 
board  ship  returning  to  America.  "I'd  like 
to  know  more  about  this  'wireless,'"  he  said. 
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**You  don*t  know  what  a  queer  sensation  it 

was  to  get  that  message.  It  came  off  that 
ship,  right  out  of  nothing." 

These  "messages  of  courtesy"  are  a  large 
proportion  of  the  regular  messages  now  sent 
by  wireless — perhaps  as  high  as  30  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  Home-coming  travelers  herald 
their  return  or  receive  wireless  welcomes  a 
day's  voyage  out  at  sea.  The  "wireless" 
companies  observe  that  more  messages  are 
sent  by  passengers  than  are  received  by  them, 
probably  because  the  apparatus  is  continually 
advertised  to  them  on  shipboard.  A  young 
woman,  announcing  the  time  of  her  ship's 
arrival  to  her  family,  r(  l  etuly  became  a 
national  news  item  for  a  day  Ixicause  wire- 
less receivers  1.500  miles  away  in  Kansas 
"  picked  itp"  her  message. 

But  messages  of  this  kinfl  arc  necessarily 
limited  in  number  by  the  size  of  the  passenger 
lists.  The  value  of  wireless  as  a  convenience, 
and  its  profits  to  its  owners,  lie  in  its  serious 
business  uses.  The  greatest  of  these  at 
present  is  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  shiji  captains  and  ship  owners.  For 
example,  lictore  the  installation  of  wireless, 
the  captain  of  a  Imcr  could  not  know  what 
docking  arrangements  had  been  made  for  him 
until  he  received  them  from  the  pilot's  boat 
just  outside  the  bay.  To-day  he  gets  these 
mstructions  100  miles  at  sea.  with  the  result 
that  V'V  the  time  he  steams  into  ])ort  he  has 
the  passengers'  baggage  on  the  side  of  the 
deck  next  his  wharf.  This  is  only  one  of 
its  conveniences.  Owners  of  trans-oci-anic 
freight  steamers  now  instruct  their  captains 
what  port  to  make,  as  far  out  as  the  Nan- 
tucket lightship. 

Many  newspapers  get  their  reports  of  yacht 
races  by  wireless;  incoming  steamers  are 
reported  by  it  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
hotels;  a  notal)lc  interview  with  a  Russian 
diplomat  was  flashed  to  a  New  York  daily  by 
its  correspondent  on  the  diplomat's  vessel; 
and  on  several  of  the  larger  liners  a  daily 
newspaper  bulletin  is  published  from  "special 
despatches  by  wireless." 

Wireless  also  serves  as  a  substitute  for  a 
cable  between  the  mainland  and  stonn -bound 
islands.  The  Canadian  Government  uses  it 
in  connection  with  its  lighthouse  service. 

There  are  also  some  wireless  stations  inland, 
operated  by  the  Atlantic  DeForest  Wireless 
Company.  This  company  is  competing  with 
the  old-line  eompanies  for  ordinarv  com- 
mercial business  between  its  stations  by  offer- 


ing its  service  at  a  rate  which  averages  five 
cents  cheaper  on  ever\'  message.  These  sta- 
tions are  New  York,  Philadelfihia.  Cleveland. 
Chic^O,  Kansas  City  and  Denver.  When  its 
San  Prandsco  office  is  completed,  the  com- 
pany expects  to  be  al)le  to  send  messages,  by 
relays,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  coast  sta- 
tions of  the  De  Forest  Company  are  Portland, 
Maine;  Boston,  Mass.  ,  Providence.  R.  I.;  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  New  York 
City;  Seabright,  N.  J.;  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.; 
Hatteras,  N.  C. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Key  West. 
Fla. ;  Havana,  Cuba;  Mobile,  Ala.;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Southwest  Pass,  Miss.,  and  Gal- 
veston, Tex.  The  company  is  building  at 
Charleston.  S.  C,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Its 
system  is  installed  on  steamers  of  the  Mallory, 
Savannah,  Maine,  Quebec,  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico,  Red  D,  and  Tampa  steamship  lines. 

Messages  from  these  ships  to  shore  cost 
from  $1  to  $1.50  for  ten  words,  and  seven  or 
eight  cents  for  each  additional  word. 

The  American  Marconi  company,  which 
confines  itself  almost  wholly  to  maritime  busi- 
1  operates  shore  stations  at  Babylon. 
X  \'  ;  Ca|H!  Cod,  Ma.ss. ;  Sagaponaek,  N.  Y. . 
and  Siasconset,  Mass.,  communii  aling  with 
ships  of  the  .American  Line  and  of  the  Retl 
Star  Line;  and.  in  <  oTinection  with  its  aflilialcd 
(European)  Marconi  companies,  it  communi- 
cates with  the  ships  of  the  White  Star. 
Cunard,  North  Crerman  Lloyd,  .Atlantic  Trans- 
port, Red  Star,  Hamburg  American, Com pagnie 
G^drale  Transatlantique,  Holland  America 
and  Anchor  lines. 

An  idea  of  the  total  bulk  of  wireless  mes- 
sages may  l>e  gained  from  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  American  Marconi  company  for 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1905. 
During  this  quarter  the  company  sent  1,959 
private  messages  (93,405  words)  from  its 
stations  to  the  stations  of  its  affiliated  com- 
panies; and  its  stations  received,  from  all 
sources,  3.339  private  messages,  consist inj^ 
of  38.526  words.  During  the  same  period,  242 
messages  (16,283  words)  were  sent  to  the 
Cunard  Line  steamers,  Campania,  Caronui, 
Etruria,  Lucania  and  UmlMat  for  daily  pub« 
lication  on  board  at  sea;  and  28  messages 
(3,727  words)  were  sent  to  the  ships  of  the 
American  and  Hamburg  lines,  for  the  earliest 
information  of  the  current  newS  to  their 
passengers.  This  makes  a  total  of  5t568  mes- 
sages (81,941  words)  from  this  one  company 
in  three  months.  The  fitnires  indicate  the 
growth  of  wireless  as  a  modern  convenience. 
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Zbc  flDarcb  of  Events 


IT  GIVES  one  only  a  vast,  vague  idea  of 
plenty  to  read  that  the  value  of  the  great 
staple  crops  in  the  United  States  in  1905 
w^as  more  than  six  billion  dollars.  But  this 
bounty  of  Nature  is  the  very  basis  of  our  pros- 
perity. Nor  is  this  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  the 
most  valuable  harvest  that  we  ever  gathered ; 
for  the  most  imjxjrtant  fact  is  the  improvement 
that  it  indicates  in  the  practice  of  agriculture. 
It  was  a  good  year — an  uncommonly  good 
year;  but  it  was  a  year  also  of  intelligent  work. 
Wc  are  beginning  to  see  in  the  statistics  of 
production  the  results  of  scientific  methods. 
We  have  better  breeds  of  wheat,  which  make 
larger  yields,  better  breeds  of  corn,  better 
brce<Js  of  cotton ;  we  make  better  butter  and 
roore  of  it ;  and  so  9n  down  the  whole  li.st  of 
staple  products.  The  tilling  of  the  soil  is  at 
last  coming  to  be  with  us  one  of  the  exact 
sci^jices.    '  . 

Th?^increase  in  the  value  of  farms  in  the 
I-^nited  States  during  the  last  five  years  is  csti- 
niated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  more 
than  six  billion  dollars.  This  increase  has 
been  caused  only  in  jnirt  by  the  growth  of 
population ;  for  the  growth  of  population  has 
not  been  abnormal  and  there  arc  yet  almost 
iniineasurablc  stretches  of  cheap,  good  land — 
not  free  land,  but  cheap  land.  The  increase 
in  value  has  come  mainly  because  of  better 
niethods  of  culture  and  therefore  of  a  greater 
Productive  value.  "Every  stmsct  during  the 
past  five  years,"  says  Secretary  Wilson,  "has 
''sgistered  an  increase  of  $3,400,000  in  the 
value  of  the  farms  of  this  country." 
The  dullest  of  all  dull  things,  as  a  rule,  is 

Co[>yHffl».  i9ej  by  DouMcitey,  Pft 


a  table  of  crop  reports ;  but  it  is  a  stupid  man 
who  docs  not  see  a  large  meaning  in  such  a 
list  of  values  as  these,  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  our  farm 
products  for  1905: 

Com   $1,216,000,000 

Milk  and  butter    665,000,000 

Hay   605,000.000 

Cotton   575,000,000 

Wheat   525,000.000 

Eggs   520,000,000 

Oats   38.2,000,000 

Potatoes   138,000,000 

Barley   58.000,000 

Tobacco...  •   52,000,000 

Sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets   50,000,000 

Rice. .  .    1 3, 8r;  J, 000 

The  enthusiasm  hardly  needs  restraint, 
then,  which  declares  that  the  most  imjxjrtant 
work  for  the  future  of  our  country  is  the  work 
done  V>y  our  best  agricultural  colleges,  at  ex- 
periment stations,  in  school-gardens — by  every 
agency  which  shall  show  the  profit  and  the 
dignity  and  the  pleasure  of  using  the  soil  as 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  fruitfulness  instead 
of  a  hard  taskmaster  of  incompetent  men — 
as  a  laV>oratory  and  not  as  a  mine ;  and  farm- 
ing as  an  occupation  for  men  of  the  highest 
training  and  not  for  the  left-over  man  who 
scratches  reluctant  and  unrespcmsive  fields 
for  the  hard  living  that  his  own  ignorance  has 
held  him  down  to.  For  instance,  the  story 
in  this  magazine  of  the  prosperity  of  the  cot- 
ton famier  in  the  South  tells  more  than  all 
the  viist  volume  of  literature  al>out  cotton 
that  filled  the  world  tor  three-quarters  of  a 

li  Coapujr.   All  rifhtx  >c*c«*ed. 
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century  of  wasteful  and  ignorant  culture,  and 
it  is  a  safe  predictbn  that  we  are  witbin  sight 
of  the  time  when  the  cotton-grower  in  the  old 

Slave  States  will  I  n  (  omc  the  most  j)rosperous 
tiller  of  the  r.irtii.  Vet  our  dairies  have  a 
future  alniust  it  nut  quite  as  great;  and  the 
hay  crop  is  a  source  of  wealth  hardly  yet 
understood  for  th.it  matter,  we  are  only 
beginning  to  know  Ih  av  u>  <(ro\v  fniit.  Almost 
every  item  in  the  list  prods  the  imagination 
in  the  same  way. 

What  a  fair  sight  it  is  fast  coming  to  be — 
this  most  productive  stri|)  of  thr  eontinent 
that  we  own  and  are  just  bcguining  to  learn 
to  till! 

THB  VERY  CENTRE  OF  POLITICAL  CORRUPTION 

NOW  WE  are  getting  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter— by  the  serious  movement  to 
compel  the  accurate  publication  of  the  re- 
ceipt and  of  the  expenditure  of  every  dollar 
of  political  campaign  funds.  If  this  can  be 
brought  about  we  may  not  indeed  be  at  the  end 
of  all  political  corruption,  but  we  shall  have 
taken  so  long  a  step  toward  it  that  all  other 
steps  \vill  be  easier. 

Mr.  Ferry  Belmont,  of  New  York,  has 
brought  together  on  a  national  committee  to 
further  this  movement,  as  regards  national 
campaigns,  a  number  of  distinguished  and 
earnest  men,  most  of  whom  stand  for  civic 
uprightness;  and,  if  they  keep  up  the  work  in 
a  right  way,  we  may  see  such  a  reform  brought 
about  at  last. 

The  old  popular  notion  was  that  the  use  of 
money  in  directly  l)u\  ing  venal  votes  was  the 
greatest  shame  of  the  Republic.  Shame  deep 
enough  surely  that  is;  but  there  is  a  worse 
evil  than  that  —  the  evil  of  corporation  control 
an<l  Ijlackmail.  We  have  got  fartlier  away 
from  a  truly  representative  government  of 
the  peuple  hy  the  use  of  corporation  money 
in  politics  than  Ijv  the  direct  purchase  of  venal 
voters  For  the  real  mischief  is  not  the  direct 
corruption  of  the  electorate,  but  the  control 
of  franchises  and  of  legislation  by  the  owners 
of  corporate  machinery  for  the  suppression  of 
economic  as  well  as  j>olitical  freedom.  Every 
boss  has  a  financial  machine  of  some  sort ;  for 
his  business  requires  money  and  his  power 
rests  on  his  ability  to  confer  substantial  favors 
or  to  levy  blackmail — generally  on  l)oth. 

Take  the  <'xnmp1o  of  the  RriniMican  ma- 
chine in  New  York.  That  venerable  political 
corruptionist,   Senator  Piatt   (whose  own 


hands,  it  is  said,  have  always  been  clean — 
what  difference  does  that  make?)  testtiediB 
the  insurance  investigation  that  he  recstved 

regularly  $10,000  a  year  and  sometimes  more 
from  one  of  the  life  insvirance  iDinjianies  for 
the  Slate  campaign  fund;  and  these  payments 
were  made  and  received  and  used  as  pralec- 
tion-money,  of  course.  This  IS  the  plain  En- 
glish of  ii.  This  revelation  caused  no  surprise; 
and  everj'body  knows  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  not  the  only  victims.  Even,  body 
knows  that  most  great  corporations  whos< 
business  is  such  that  they  can  be  "held  up" 
are  regularly  taxed  by  both  political  parties — 
by  each  alike  when  it  is  in  power  or  has  hope 
of  winning  an  election. 

The  evil  is  twoHjdged.  It  keeps  politics  and 
legislation  corrupt  and  it  corrupts  corporation 
management.  No  corporation  can  honestly 
pay.  money  to  a  campaign  fund  without  the 
consent,  at  least,  of  its  board  of  directors,  nor 
perhaps  without  the  consent  of  all  its  stock- 
holders. It  may  lawfully  make  such  pay- 
ments, but  still  not  honestly ;  for  every  sudi 
payment  is  a  part  of  a  necessarily  corrupting 
relation.  The  only  voter  is  the  individual. 
The  only  pro])er  contributor  to  any  political 
fund  is  the  nidividual. 

If  the  movement  to  cause  an  honest  pubU* 
cation  of  the  receipt  and  the  expenditure  of 
every  dollar  that  is  spent  foi  political  purposes 
results  in  enforceable  laws,  all  other  political 
"reforms"  on  the  horizon  will  seem  small  m 
comparison.  For  this  evil  is  the  central  evil 
of  all  our  system.  And  the  public  mood  is 
now  ripe  to  deal  with  it. 

THE  CHURCH  AID  OOSFOKATIOH  COKKUPTKHf 

THE  PROPER  conduct  of  corporations, 
which  is  simy)ly  bringing  back  resjxDn- 
sibility  to  the  indiv  idual,  is  a  religious  as  well 
as  a  political  need.  The  recent  Interchurch 
Confen  lue  held  in  New  York  adopted  a  reso> 
lution  that 

"All  unrighteous  iK)litical  and  commercial  customs 
of  rich  and  poor  shall  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  con* 
science  by  faithful  i)rc.'\chers,  teaihcrs.  and  pub- 
licists, and  especially  that  the  pernicious  doctrine 
that  'corporations  have  no  souls*  shall  be  set  aside 
for  Milton's  ^rcat  teaching  that  nations  and  therefore 
parties  and  all  associations  are  'moral  persons,'  to 
the  end  that  the  highest  standards  of  honor  and 
honesty  that  men  set  for  themselves  in  individoal 
action  m.iy  !>c  maintainH  .iko  when  they  act  to- 
gether, whether  in  rehgion  or  pfiUtics." 

Now  Haki  is  a  very  long-winded  way  of  say^ 
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ing  tliat  men  who  conduct  corrupt  corpora- 
tions will  be  damned ;  hut  it  says  it.  It  says 
t,  however,  in  language  that  the  corporation 
grafter  who  pays  high  pew  rent  will  hardly 
condder  person^.  He  doesn't  mind  Miltonian 
phrases.  The  only  thing  that  will  startle 
h'.vr.  is  plainer  speech  and  unmistakable  action 
—action  that  will  come  home  to  him  in  his 
social  life.  If  the  church  is  in  earnest,  let  it 
put  such  a  man  out  because  he  pays  corpora- 
tion blackmail  to  Tammany  Hall  or  to  Tom 
Piatt.  ^Vnd  let  him  suffer  social  ostracism. 
Then  he  will  begin  to  suspect  that  the  church 
a:.d  society  arc  in  earnest. 

But  it  is  a  gain  that  a  great  church  bo'ly 
should  address  itself  to  the  subject  direccly, 
in  any  language;  for  it  is  an  indication  of  ;the 
rising  moral  earnestness  of  the  people  whom 
the  church  represents. 

SOCIAL  PUnSHMmT  lOB  OOBFOBATB 
BSDUM 

THE  proper  rcgr.lation  f)f  corporations 
is  really  simjilcT  than  it  has  seemed — • 
or  would  be  simpler  if  we  had  the  social 
courage  to  apply  the  same  punishment  for 
corporate  sins  that  we  apply  for  l  urely 
private  wrongdoing.  A  common  thief  is  not 
tolerated  in  the  company  of  decent  people,  but 
many  a  man  who  commits  theft  under  the 
cover  of  a •  corporation  is  tolerated,  and  may 
even  be  honored.  A  coarse,  common  bril)er 
IS  shunned  by  respectable  folk.  But  the 
manager  of  a  great  corporation  who  bribes  a 
legUattve  committee  or  debauches  an  elec- 
torate to  get  control  of  a  board  of  aldermen 
is  many  a  time  not  held  to  personal  social 
accountability.  A  private  trustee  who  mis- 
appropriates trust  funds  loses  standing.  It 
has  not  been  so  with  trustees  of  insurance 
cnmpanies,  for  example. 

There  is  little  probability  that  severe 
social  punishment  will  be  visited  on  such 
^inners.  at  least  until  they  are  exposed  by 
£islative  committees  or  some  such  machinery. 
But  we  are  surely  moved  forward  somewhat 
by  recent  events  toward  such  a  desirable 
state  of  public  opinion.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  social  life  and 
business  life  have  all  the  weapons  in  their  hands 
that  are  necessary  to  bring  corporations 
under  the  same  code  that  applies  to  individ« 
".'lis.  Enactments  of  Congress  and  of  legis- 
latures and  all  the  machinery  of  the  courts 
and  of  thfc  criminal  law  are  less  powerful 


than  the  strict  enforcement  of  such  a  code 
of  social  condemnation  would  be. 

THB  PUBUC  VIBDICT  OK  THE  DI81IBABCB 
8CAII9t4Ii8 

THE  insurance  investigation  has  been  con- 
ducted as  rapidly  as  such  work  can  well 
be  carried  on,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  attorney 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  has  done  his 
task  remarkably  weU. 
^  It  would  require  years  of  inquir\'  of  this 
kind  to  bring  to  light  all  the  inner  workings 
of  the  great  companies;  but  fortunately  all 
the  details  of  mismanagement  are  not  neces- 
sary for  the  ptiblic  to  make  up  its  mind  alxjut 
the  case.  The  judgment  of  the  public  is  likely 
to  be  wrong  about  many  details,  but  not  about 
the  main  matter.  Aiid  the  main  matter  is 
simple. 

The  money  of  policy  holders  has  been  mis-, 
applied  for  personal  gain,  it  has  been  used 
in  personal  speculation,  it  has  been  used  to 
corrupt  politics.  These  are  the  main  items. 
And  the  conclusion  that  the  public  has  drawn 
is  that  the  management  of  these  companies 
has  been  simply — ^rotten.  The  men  who 
ha\  e  managed  them  must  go — all  the  men 
who  liave  been  real  actors  in  this  disgraceful 
play.  The  management  of  the  Equitable  wiis 
changed  before  the  investigation  was  begun. 
The  management  of  the  Mutual  followed; 
and  there  are  other  changes  that  are  bound  to 
come.  There  will,  of  coturse,  be  changes,  too, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  fife  insurance  business. 
There  will,  perhaps,  never  again  come  a  time 
when  agents  will  be  able  to  sell  high-priced 
policies  for  exorbitant  commissions;  and  the 
foolish  "race  for  business"  at  any  cost  by 
these  companies  has  ceased  forever.  Men  will 
insure  their  lives  with  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  ]>olicics  that  they  buy. 

Two  other  results  promise  to  follow  these 
disclosures.  They  are  in  a  sense  collateral 
but  none  the  less  certain.  The  men  who  have 
profited  by  these  loose  methods  will  never 
regain  the  pubUc  confidence.  Their  exposures 
may  be  the  subject  of  jocular  remarks  in  Wall 
Street;  but  throughout  the  country  they  are 
the  subjorts  onlv  of  the  severest  condemna- 
tion. In  fact,  many  men,  who  were  not  in 
the  inner  circle  of  "insurance  society,"  but 
who  associated  with  these  princely  manipu- 
lators of  other  people's  money,  and  many 
men  who  traded  with  them — lirokers  and 
bankers  and  the  like — will  long  live  under 
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suspicion.  Some  of  them  may  live  under 
unjust  suspicion.  But  they  cannot  escape  it. 
The  countiy  has  made  up  its  mind  that  prac- 
tically everybody  who  liad  to  do  with  the 
"insurance  ring."  in  some  way  profited  by  it. 
The  other  collateral  result  is  the  increasing 
distrust  of  boards  of  directors  in  most  large 
corporations.  The  names  of  ''great  finan- 
ciers" as  directors  of  companies  will  not  ap;ain 
be  good  to  conjxire  with  for  some  time  to 
come. 

So  far  has  the  public  distrust  gone  that  men 
continue  to  surrender  their  policies — at  a  loss, 
of  course.  But  they  prefer  their  small  present 
"surrender"  cash  value  to  their  uncertain 
value  in  the  future.  This  is  a  grave  mistake. 
Everyone  of  these  companies  under investiga* 
tion  is  solvent  and  will  remain  so.  The 
abuses  that  the  investigation  has  revealed 
have  ceased,  or  will  cease.  A  policy  in  any 
one  of  them  is  safer  and  has  a  greater  value 
now  than  it  before  had  at  any  recent  time. 

But  this  very  folly  of  surrendering  policies 
shows  the  deep-seated  distrust  that  the  public 
feels,  of  the  whole  group  of  companies  and  of 
all  the  men  who  have  had  to  do  w-ith  them. 
It  is  an  exhibition  of  short-sightedness  in 
business,  but  it  is  an  exhibition  also  of  pro- 
foimd  and  widespread  di^fust  and  distrust. 

THE  rKSIGHT  RATS  QUXSXIOH— A  SIMPIB  | 

psorainov  « 

IT  IS  too  early,  when  this  paragraph  is 
written,  to  make  any  prediction  about 
the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  bill  to  regulate 
railroad  rates.  But  it  is  not  hazardous  to 
say  that  the  President's  underlying  idea 
has  very  steadily  gained  public  favor;  and 
it  is  a  safe  jnediction  that  some  bill,  which 
shall  embody  this  underlying  idea,  will 
become  a  law — ^if  not  during  this  Congress 
then  durii^  some  other.  Or,  a  reasonable 
measure  failing,  we  shall  \>c  in  danger  of 
radical  and  (langcnms  U  t;islation  at  the  next 
turn  of  the  opinion  of  the  discontented. 

The  essential  reasonableness  of  the  Prea- 
dent's  idea  has  won  favor  as  it  has  oome  to  be 
understood.  At  first  it  was  grossly  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented.  He  was  accused 
of  wishing  to  reduce  £reight  rates.  Any 
reduction,  we  were  told,  would  be  a  severe 
blow  at  railroad  prosperity  and  therefore 
at  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Yet  he  had 
never  proposed  a  reduction  in  rates.  A 
xeduction  in '  particular  rates  might  (and 


doubtless  would)  be  an  incident  in  the  en 
forcement  of  any  regvdative  law.  But  quite 
as  often  (and  doubtless  oftener)  such  regula- 
tkm  as  the  President  has  proposed  would 
prevent  large  shippers  from  beating  down 
rates.  The  aim  of  the  President,  as  he 
has  repeatedly  explained,  is  to  prevent 
unjust  discrimination — this  and  nothing 
more. 

The  rates  charged  for  hauling  things  arc 
determined  as  the  price  of  other  things  is 
determined— by  demand,  by  competition, 
by  the  cost  of  the  service  and  by  other 
such  forces.  This  is  not  a  subject  for  govern- 
mental determination,  any  more  than  the 
price  of  any  other  conmiodity  is.  But  a  rail- 
road is  Ov public  servant;  it  can  tax  industru  s 
out  of  existence;  it  can  make  and  unmak*.- 
men's  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  of  commun- 
ities; and,  since  it  owes  its  right  to  life  to  the 
public,  the  public  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  it  shall  deal  with  men  and  communities 
without  unjust  discrimination.  That  is  the 
whole  contention  in  a  nut  shell.  When  the 
public  comes  thoroughly  to  understand  this, 
even  the  obstructive  Senate  will  at  last  be 
forced  to  yield. 

A  SECOND  AWAKENnrO  W  TBI  HOBTHWBST 

THERE  is  to  be  a  new  era  of  railroad 
construction  in  the  Northwestern  and 
Pacific  Coast  states  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  Eleven  great  corporations  and 
about  twenty-five  small  independent  com- 
panies have  definite  plans  to  build  6,620  miles 
at  an  estimated  cost  from  220  millions  to  300 
millions.  Besides  this,  the  Chicago,  Mibwau- 
kee  &  St.  Patil  road  will  build  1,500  miles  to 
the  coast,  and  there  are  rumors  of  a  similar 
extension  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  or 
an  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  means  a  second  awakening  of  the  West. 
The  first  awakening  followed  the  completion  of 
the  Great  Northern  road  to  Seattle,  which 
was  in  turn  followed  by  the  completion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  to  Victoria. 

It  •would  not  he  surprising  if  the  next  five 
years  saw  10,000  miles  of  railway  added  to 
the  existing  lines  in  the  Northwestern  and 
Pacific  Coast  states.  The  resources  of  those 
states  are  coming  to  be  understood.  Promo- 
ters and  railroad  owners  are  not  philanthro- 
pists. They  are  business  men  seeking  busi- 
ness profits.  They  have  carefully  calculated 
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tbe  productive  value  of  the  country  which 
they  sedc  to  devdop. 
Messrs.  Hill,  Hairinuui,  Van  Horne,  Lord 

Strathcona  and  many  others  have  amassed 
great  fortunes  by  the  building  of  their  rail- 
ways. They  have  made  cities  at  Portland, 
Sestde,  Spoksae,  Taooma,  Victaiia,  Winnipeg, 
and  hundreds  of  towns  have  grown  up  through- 
out a  region  that,  thirty  years  ago,  lay  prac- 
tically closed  to  commerce  except  along  the 
coast  The  values  tbat  bave  thus  far  been 
devdoped  in  this  vast  region  are  but  the 
beginning  of  a  growth  in  production,  in  trans- 
portation and  in  wealth. 

WBT  XBB  SKN ATK  It  WBAT  IT  18 

LAND  frauds  in  Oregon,  sensational  mag- 
azine articles  written  in  Boston,  the 
insurance  investigations  in  New  York,  revela- 
tions about  the  beef  trust  in  Chicago,  the 
criminal  courts  in  St.  Louis,  the  larg^  vote 
in  New  York  City  for  Mr.  Hearst,  the  agitation 
for  and  against  the  Federal  regulation  of 
rulroad  latea — in  a  word,  every  misdeed  in 
corporate  activity  and  every  protest  against 
such  misdeeds,  whether  sane  or  sensational, 
leads  the  public  thought  instantly  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  There  could 
not  be  a  more  startling  proof  of  the  change 
that  the  Senate  has  undergone.  The  people 
DOW  seldom  think  of  it  as  a  body  of  repre- 
leatatives  of  the  States,  but  rather  as  a  body 
of  repreaentativet  of  Great  Interests.  For 
whenever  a  corporate  abuse  is  tss^oatd,  a 
Senator  is  hit. 

Stsrtling  as  the  dwnge  has  been  in  the 
Senate's  relations  to  the  public,  it  has  been 
a  natural  and  inevitable  change,  for  it  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  Activity  of  the  corporation 
in  politics.  The  Senate  is  the  part  of  the 
National  Government  that  could  most  easily 

be  controlled  by  corporal  ions  The  Presidency 
cannot  be  reckoned  on.  Even  when  the 
party  machinery  moves  regularly  a  Roosevelt 
or  a  Bryan  or  a  Cleveland  may  become  a 
party  nominee.  The  Supreme  Court  is  of 
life-long  tenure  and  retains  much  of  its 
proper,  dignified  aloofness.  The  House  is 
dose  to  the  people,  and  its  members  are 
eleeted  every  two  years.  Moreover,  every 
rani  district  in  the  Union  has  a  representa- 
tive. But  the  Senate ,  is  not  chosen  by 
popular  vote — except,  in  effect,  in  recent 
jetn  in  a  few  states — and  a  Senator's  term  is 
lii  jtun,  Tbe  Great  lotmgtv  bsw  nm«  gr 


less  control  of  many  legislatures.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  select  men  of  their  own  politloBl 

philosophy.  And  the  Senate  is  controlled  by 
a  few  men  who  have  the  chainnanships  ot 
the  important  committees.  A  little  group  of 
strong  personaUties,  therefore,  can  block  or 
diange  or  defeat  important  legislation  so 
completely  as  to  make  the  President,  the 
House,  and  the  Supreme  Court  practically 
powerless. 

That  is,  in  foct,  the  conditions  under  which 

we  are  now  living.  Senator  Aldrich  and  the 
Uttle  group  about  him  have  more  power  to 
obstruct  than  all  men  in  all  other  departments 
of  the  Government  have  to  construct  govern- 
mental policies — at  least  up  to  the  point 
where  something  like  a  popular  rebellion 
begins. 

It  is  easy  to  call  this  obstructive  group  a 
criminal  group— as  in  a  way  it  is.    But  such 

a  labeling  does  not  explain  it  nor  hint  of  a 
remedy.  For  the  concentration  of  power  in 
this  group  of  men  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
entrance  of  the  corporation  into  politics. 
Begin  where  you  will,  you  will  reach  this 
conclusion.  For  example,  consider  a  local 
struggle  for  a  street-car  franchise  in  some  city. 
The  corporation  that  has  it  finds  it  "neces- 
sary" at  some  turn  of  affairs  to  control  the 
city  council  or  to  elect  a  friendly  mayor. 
The  next  step  is  to  control  a  legislature  or  to 
elect  a  friendly  governor.  By  this  time  the 
corporation  has  coiue  to  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  political  expenses  of  the  city  and  the 
state  campaigns,  and  it  has  developed  a 
man— probably  a  successful  attorney — ^who 
has  acquired  a  skill  in  "  managing  men,"  who 
feels  a  larger  political  ambition.  A  senator- 
ship  in  time  comes  within  his  reach.  By  this 
time  he  is  rich;  his  family,  too,  may  have 
social  ambitions  which  can  be  (or  which  he 
thinks  can  bo)  more  easily  gratified  in  Wash- 
ington than  at  home.  To  the  Senate,  then, 
he  goes — a  man  of  whom  the  people  would 
never  have  thought  lor  such  an  honor. 
Or  the  road  to  the  Senate  may  be,  not  a 
street  railway  franchise  but  a  railroad 
attorneyship,  a  trust  attorneyship— almost 
any  form  of  corporation  activity  in  politics. 

Now,  most  of  such  men  are  not  conscious 
cnrruptionists.  They  are  simply  the  natural 
products  of  a  system  of  politics  for  "protect- 
ing" some  "interest"  or  other.  Their  polit- 
ical  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  business 
Cttcoen;  aad  bnwicw  success  i&  corporatioii 
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life  means  "protection"  from  hostile  forces 
in  politics.  For  every  corporation  is  a 
creature  of  the  State  and  must  come  into 
direct  relations  with  some  branch  of  city,  or 

state,  or  federal  government,  or  of  all  these. 

Our  rulers  in  the  Senate  arc,  therefore, 
Platts  because  (to  be  specific)  Piatt  collects 
money  from  an  insurance  company  for 
protection;  they  are  Depews,  because  Depew 
received  $20,000  a  year  from  an  insvirance 
company  for  services  rendered  or  thought  to  be 
rendered,  lliey  are  AldriclMS,  because  there 
is  a  perfect  understanding  with  such  corpora- 
tion-made senators  that  friendly  interests 
must  be  protected  from  hostile  legislation. 

It  is  all  natural,  simple,  inevitable ;  and  there 
will  be  no  remedy  till  the  payment  of  money 
by  any  corporation  for  any  political  vise  shall 
be  made  a  dctectible  and  punishable  offense. 

THB  DtAHOnOUS  CBA08  IN  SVSSIA 

THE  discouraKing  events  in  Russia  may 
lead  to  gradual  quiet  by  the  sheer  ex- 
liaustion  of  the  disturbing  forces.  When  the 
strikers,  the  mutineers,  and  all  other  bodies 
of  the  unrestful  have  spent  their  energies,  a 
real  government,  of  a  liV)eral  kind,  may 
gradually  shape  itself.  This  is  one  course 
that  events  may  take;  and  it  is  the  course 
that  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  the  friends  of 
peace  ever\'where  have  from  the  first  hoped 
for.  The  mere  continuance  of  disorder  is 
not  in  itself  very  discouraging,  if  it  be  dis- 
order of  the  kind  that  will  disappear  after  it 
has  manifested  itself.  A  population  that  has 
been  systematically  suppressed  naturally 
breaks  over  botmds  when  restraint  is  relaxed. 

The  one  thing  that  seems  certain  is  that 
the  old  autocracy  can  ne\'er  rej^ain  supreme 
authority.  Conceivalily  a  great  militar)'  or 
popular  leader  might  seize  dictatorial  power; 
but  no  such  person  has  appeared.   As  soon 

as  the  ])eople  have  marie  sure  that  the  au- 
tocracy is  unseated  f<!n  ver.  they  r.\  y  \  <vcomc 
quiet  and  a  constitutional  governnicnt  may 
be  established. 

But  the  otb.(  r  ]  I  ssil  le  result  may  be  the 
disintepratinn  of  the  Empire — its  division 
into  several  states.  Events  seem  to  lead 
more  and  more  in  this  direction;  and  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  gravest  danger  lies. 
Consider  the  case  of  Poland,  for  ini^tanco. 
Russian  Poland  naturally  desires  indepenrlenc  e 
and  the  Poles  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
the  disorganiMtioii  of  \he  Qovermnent  and 


of  society  to  secure  their  freedom,  if  they  can 
But,  if  the  Russian  Poles  succeed,  the  Austrian 
and  German  Poles  will  naturally  become 
restive  under  the  hope  of  regaining  their 
national  life.  For  these  reasons,  Austria  and 
Germany  become  interested  in  preventing  the 
Russian  Poles  from  achieving  autonomy. 
Here  we  come  at  once  against  a  danger  of  the 
gravest  international  complications.  Such  i. 
danger  as  this  from  Poland  exists,  in  varying 
degrees,  in  other  parts  of  the  vast  Russian 
Empire,  which  comprises  many  nationalities 
with  many  national  ambitions  more  of  less 
active  The  danger  that  the  Empire  may 
be  split  up,  that  a  long  civil  war  and  many 
international  complications  will  come — ^in  a 
word,  that  the  chaotic  condition  of  ftussia 
may  light  a  blaze  of  war  in  Europe — is  a  real 
danger ;  and  it  is  a  cause  of  apprehension  in 
every  European  capital.  Until  it  becomes 
clear  to  what  extent  the  dissolving  and  re- 
forming  Government  of  the  Emj  ire  can 
reckon  on  the  loyalty  of  the  anny,  nothing  can 
be  foretold;  and  tlie  disaffection  in  the  army 
and  the  navy  is  even  gieater  than  the  outside 
world  had  supposed  till  the  general  break-up 

came. 

Even  the  best-informed  writers  about 
Russia  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  a  dear 
understanding  of  the  state  of  society,  or  the 
extent  of  the  chaos.  That  the  autocracy 
held  its  power  by  sheer  force  was  known. 
But  nobody  knew  that,  when  this  force  was 
removed,  mere  blankness  would  be  left.  It 
is  not  a  peoiile  in  revolution,  as  revolutions 
liavc  hitherto  been  known.  It  is  chaos.  And 
the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  becomes 
greater  every  day. 

TBB  JSW8  nr  THE  UIIITID  STATES 

THE  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Jews 
in  the  United  States,  which  began 

250  years  ai^o,  and  the  collection  of  a  ftind 
of  more  than  a  millitm  dollars  for  the  relief 
of  the  Jewish  victims  of  massacres  in  Russia, 
came  simultaneously,  reminding  us  of  the 
rise  of  the  race  in  our  country  and  of  their 
continued  persecution  in  parts  of  Europe. 
The  obvious  moral  to  be  drawn  is  the  demon- 
stration thus  given  of  the  benefits  of  free 
institutions.  The  Jews  have  prospered  here 
as  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  we  now 
have  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  them. 
In  European  capitals  there  are  Hebrew 
bfmkers  who  dictate  certain  tntematiomd 
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relations  because  they  hold  the  purse-strings 
of  governments ;  and  every  European  country 
ow^  much  to  the  men  of  great  genius  that 
the  race  has  contributed  to  the  arts  and  to 

statecraft. 

But  in  no  European  country  have  great 
masses  of  them  found  such  prosperity  and  so 
many  opportunities  as  they  have  found  here, 

nor  so  few  of  the  annoyances  that  spring  from 
race  feeling.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
tbey  both  give  and  receive  annoyance;  and 
doubtless  they  always  will  so  lung  as  they 
remain  a  separate  race — in  other  words,  so 
long  as  the  marriage  of  Jews  and  Christians 
does  not  become  common.  But  these  an- 
noyances are  comparatively  trifling. 

American  character  has  proved  its  liber- 
ality, and  American  institutions  have  proved 
their  soundness  under  the  pressure  of  race 
feeting.  as  most  European  institutions  have 
not.  This  is  the  main  fact  to  be  proud  of. 
And  as  a  result  of  toleration  and  opportunity 
the  Jew  in  America  lias  developed  into  the 
best  practical  man  of  his  race  and  proved  his 
value  to  the  country.  The  large  facts  are 
creditable  alike  to  Christians  and  to  Jews. 
We  have  no  Jewish  question. 

Yet  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  about 
what  the  far-off  future  may  bring.  Regarded 
fr'  m  a  sociological  point  of  view  only,  the 
reluctance  of  the  Jews  to  marry  outside  their 
race  is  a  survival  of  a  day  of  a  narrower 
spirit.  They  have  been  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  toleration  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunities piven  by  a  democracy,  but  to  the  one 
essential  act  of  a  democratic  society  they  have 
not  consented.  They  are  not  willing  to  lose 
their  identity  in  the  people,  as  the  Germans 
or  the  Scotch  or  the  people  of  almost  all 
mere  nationalities  are.  Race  is  stronger 
than  nationality — by  far.  By  the  logic  of 
events,  the  Jew  must  at  some  time  be  merged 
and  suffer  obliteration  here — so  we  may 
Sigue;  but  events  are  not  always  logical. 

Fortunately,  nothing  worse  than  mutual 
annoyance  is  likely  to  come— unless  the 
persecutions  in  Russia  drive  millions  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  Jews  here  and  thus  aggra- 
vate our  problems  of  poverty  and  make  the 
ghettos  -in  our  large  cities  even  more  serious 
f  r',nomic  and  munici|>nl  IMots.  Yet  even  the 
ghettos  are  less  permanent  than  most  other 
blots  on  our  town  life;  for  the  wonderful 
ability  of  the  Jew  to  become  self  maintaining 
ioon  takes  him  out  of  the  ghetto.  Econom- 


ically  he  builds  himself  up  rapidly.  Very 
quickly,  too,  many  Jews  abandon  the  orthodox 
faith.  But  they  have  these  350  years  held 
their  race  feeling  and  integrity  almost  as 
stubbornly  in  the  United  States -as  they  have 
held  {hvm  in  Europe. 

SKCREXARY  BOOT  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

THE  proposed  visit  of  Mr.  Root,  Secretary' 
of  State,  to  the  next  Congress  of 
American  Republics,  to  be  hdd  in  Braail 
next  summer,  is  a  welcome  announcement. 
For  this  is  the  way  to  go  aboiit  the  more  or  less 
delicate  task  of  making  our  relations  to  our 
South  American  neighbors  perfectly  under- 
stood by  them.  At  every  one  of  these 
Congresses  a  feeling  has  been  shown  by 
delegates  from  some  Central  AniLrican  or 
South  American  governincnls  that  the 
United  States  had  a  sinister  purpose  either  in 
the  attitude  that  we  took  in  some  recent 
discussion  or  in  some  recent  event.  Some 
of  them,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  always 
suspicious  of  us.  And  there  is  a  plausible 
reason  for  their  suspicion. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  declaration  that 
an  unscrupulous  government  at  Washington 
might  quote  or  twist  in  justification  of  a 
policy  of  unfriendliness  to  some  of  these 
states.  But  in  fact  it  is  a  doctrine  that  puts 
on  us  definite  obligations  of  friendliness. 
Yet  many  South  American  leaders  do  not 
tmderstaiul  this.  Moreover,  our  control  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  of  all  that  this  control 
implies  or  may  imply  in  case  of  international 
trouble,  has  had  a  tendency  rather  to  arouse 
than  to  allay  suspicion  of  our  motives.  In 
several  of  these  republics,  too,  misunder- 
standing or  misrepresentation  of  the  United 
States  is  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  one 
political  parts'  or  another. 

The  sending  of  delegates  of  the  usual  kind, 
however  able  they  may  be,  to  discuss  pan- 
American  subjects  with  similar  representa- 
tives from  these  Southern  governments 
helps  toward  a  dear  understanding;  but  no 
such  delegate  can  carry  the  weight  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself  will  carr)'.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  a  Sccrctarj'  of  Mr.  Root's 
qualities  of  clearness  and  thoroughness.  His 
going  on  such  an  errand  may  make  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  relations  to 
these  governments  and  to  these  peoples. 
His  decision  to  go  is  of  a  piece  with  the  energy 
and  the  frankness  of  the  Administration. 
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To  express  it  in  good  common  speedi.  it  is 

doing  the  job.    For  the  development  of 

South  America  in  good  government,  in  in- 
dustry, in  commerce,  and  in  more  helpful 
rdations  to  us — this  is  our  job,  not  to  be 
undertaken  in  a  sense  of  superiority  but  of 
real  helpfulness  and  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
respect.  The  way  not  to  do  the  job  is  to 
let  the  opportunity  drift  till  it  be  lost. 

AMKRICAfl  AHD  CASADTAN   UCIP80CITT  Of 

MEN 

THE  movement  of  population  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  has  attracted 

mucli  attention,  mainly  because  of  its  novelty. 
Rut  the  movement  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  is,  of  course,  many  times 
larger.  In  fact,  Canada  has  sent  its  more 
immigrants  than  any  country  except  Ger- 
many and  Ireland;  for  the  native  Canadians 
now  living  in  the  United  States  number 
i.aoo.ooo,,  of  whom  about  one^thtrd  are 
French  Canadians. 

Boston  has  a  larger  Canadian  population 
than  Halifax,  and  one  would  not  be  far  wrong 
in  calling  it  the  capital  city  of  all  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  The  state  of  New  York  has  a 
Canadian  population  of  117,000,  chiefly 
English-speaking  and  re  siding  in  cities.  There 
are  relatively  few  Cuuadians  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Iowa,  which  are  a  little  south  of  the  line 
of  migration,  but  nearly  300,000  live  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas,  which  offered  great  inducements 
to  Canadian  settlers  when  land  was  cheap 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Canadian  Noithwest 
were  not  so  bright  as  they  arc  now.  In 
Montana  there  arc  14,000  persons  of  Canadian 
birth,  in  Colorado  10,000,  in  Washington 
ao,ooo,  and  in  California  a8,000.  Several 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  a  considerable 
Canadian  population  (besides  Boston  and 
Cambridge  with  62,000),  sudi  as  Chicago, 
35,000;  Detroit,  29,000;  New  York,  33,000; 
Fall  River.  33.000;  LoweU»  19,000;  and 
Buffalo,  17,000. 

Sotoic  of  the  most  successful  men  in  the 
United  States  are  of  Canadian  birth,  among 
them  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  the  great  railway  owner 
and  manager,  and  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Paper  Company. 
Two  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Archbishop  Quigley  of  Chicago  and 
Archbishop  Riordanof  San  Francisco,  Bishops 
Anderson,  Brent,  Niles,  Rowe  and  Williams 


of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 

Bishops  Berry,  Fowler  and  Warne  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Edward  Clark,  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Bndeavor,  are  Canadians.  A 
prising  ntmiber  of  educators  have  migrated 
to  the  United  States,  where  there  arc  nov,- 
13,000  teachers  and  professors  of  Canadian 
birth.  Most  of  our  larger  colleges  have  one 
or  more  Canadians  in  the  faculty;  for  example, 
President  Jacob  G.  Schiirman.  of  Cornell; 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  the  astronomer; 
Professors  McVane,  of  Harvard,  Carpenter, 
of  Columbia;  McKensle,  of  Philadelphia; 
Craig,  of  Michigan;  Fairclough,  of  Stanford, 
and  perhaps  a  hundred  more. 

Four  thousand  physicians  and  surgeons  and 
3,000  engineers  of  Canadian  birth  are  prac- 
tising their  professionB  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  among  them  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  twice  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  But  if  a  list 
even  of  Canadian  bom  who  have  become 
eminent  in  literature  and  in  all  the  arts  and 
professions  and  in  other  careers  in  the  United 
States  were  made^  it  would  be  wearisome. 
The  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  the  few  hundred 
thousand  American  farmers  that  are  going 
to  the  Northwest  provinces  to  develop  them 
are  only  part  re-payment  for  the  much  larger 
number  of  successful  mai  of  all  callings  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  firmn  the 
Dominion. 

THE  MiiotR  or  mmn  coal  mam 

THERE  is  danger  and  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  another  hard  coal  strike  on  or 
after  April  ist,  when  the  present  agreement 
between  the  miners  and  the  operators  e3q|>ires. 
There  are  already  efforts  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences, but  there  is  a  general  fear  that  they 
will  fail. 

Tht  settlement  of  the  long  strike  of  1903 
made  by  the  President's  Strike  Commisaioo 

was  not  acceptable  to  cither  side  as  a  perma- 
nent adjustment  and  the  period  of  successful 
operation  since  then  has  been  used  by  each  in 
preparation  for  a  renewed  struggle. 

The  opposing  forces  arc  among  the  best 
organized  in  America.  The  operators  are,  of 
course,  supported  by  the  railroads — are  the 
railroads,  in  fact.  The  exact  strength  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  is  hard  to  ascertain. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  hard  coal  miners 
who  belong  to  it  range  from  125,000  to  300,000. 
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Besides  these  the  union  includes  nearly  all 
the  soft  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
niiaais,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky;  and  its 
membership  is  not  an  exact  indication  of  its 
strength,  for  large  numhers  of  foreign  miners 
who  do  not  keep  up  their  membership  dues 
regard  thernseh  cs  as  union  men  and  follow 
the  union  leaders  enthusiastically.  The  csti- 
nated  monthly  receipts  by  the  general  union 
is  $75,000.  This  "would  amount  to  $900,000 
ayear,  or  $2,700,000  since  the  Strike  Commis- 
sion's award.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  general  treasury  for- 
warded $9,400,000  as  relief  and  sustenance 
funds  in  1902.  State  and  local  unions  have 
adililional  funds;  the  Illinois  union  is  said  to 
have  $1,000,000  and  some  locals  have  funds 
of  $15,000  or  $20,000. 

The  demands  that  the  miners  iHU  probably 
make  are  not  merely  for  wage  increases  (al- 
though anthracite  miners  receive  less  than 
bitttminotts)  but  for  an  eight-hour  day  instead 
of  the  present  nine-hour  day  and  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  through  direct  contracts 
with  the  operators.  The  bituminous  workers 
aheady  have  the  eig^t-hour  day.  A  demand 
will  be  made  for  higher  pay  to  men  and  boys 
(un.skilled)  who  are  not  contract  miners 
(nearly  four-fifths  of  the  anthracite  workers) 
and  for  a  uniform  scale  for  them  at  all  collieries. 
The  leaders  of  the  miners  will  insist  that  all 
contracts  be  made  with  the  union.  Nearly 
all  the  men  employed  are,  in  fact,  either  mem- 
bers or  supporters  of  the  union. 

In  expectation  of  the  strike,  the  operators 
on  their  side  have  attacked  the  "certificate 
law  "  through  a  suit  brought  by  an  individual 
to  declare  it  unconstitutional.  This  law  for- 
bids the  employment  as  a  hard  coal  miner  of 
any  man  who  has  not  served  two  years  as  a 
helper  in  anthracite  mining.  With  this  law 
out  of  the  way,  operators  could  put  soft  coal 
nuners  at  work  in  the  places  of  striking  anthra- 
cite workers.  The  operators  have,  of  course, 
acaimulated  as  great  stores  of  ruri!  as  f>ossiblc. 

With  such  resolution  and  such  resources  on 
each  side,  the  struggle  will,  if  it  be  permitted 
to  come,  be  long  and  hurtftid — ^and  the  ]>arties 
to  it  will  suffer  less  than  the  general  business 
world  and  private  persons. 

IBDllSS  1068  urn  BDSAL  POST  B0IITB8. 

IT  COST  the  American  people  more  than 
$14,000,000  last  year  to  enable  the  Post 
Oiticc  to  carry  on  its  business.    If  tliis  were 


not  money  thrown  away  the  deficit  could  be 

clieerfully  borne.  But  the  Post  Office  was 
run  at  a  loss,  chiefly  because  the  already  far- 
reaching  rural  free  delivery  was  extended  still 
farther,  at  great  expense,  under  needless 
restrictions  that  prevent  it  from  producing 
the  revenue  that  it  easily  could  jiroduce. 
People  who  live  on  the  routes  throughout  the 
country  would  joyfully  welcome  a  chance  to 
send  and  to  recei\-e  all  kinds  of  packages  by 
the  rural  carrie  rs  within  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, if  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
charge  only  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  service. 
The  carriers  would  be  glad  to  transport  them. 
But  Congress,  in  1904,  forbade  the  carriers 
to  handle  anvthing  but  ordinary  mail,  thus 
preventing  them  from  performing  little  ser- 
vices that  they  had  formerly  been  doing  for 
the  people  on  their  routes,  and  simultaneously 
preventing  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
doing  business  as  a  business  house  would  do  it. 
For  under  the  postal  laws  it  would  cost  sixty^ 
fotu*  cents  to  send  four  pounds  of  sugar  by  a 
carrier  from  a  village  post  office  and  general 
store  to  a  customer  living  on  a  rural  route. 
Consequently  there  is  not  the  free  exchange 
in  parcel  mail  in  the  rural  districts  that  there 
might  readily  be.  The  horse  of  a  rural  ear- 
ner ambles  along  the  country  roads  hauling 
perhaps  twenty  pounds  of  mail,  when  he  might 
easily  draw  five  hundred.  The  total  waste  of 
poWfT  in  this  way  is  enormous. 

A  rural  post-wagon  now  carries,  on  the  aver- 
1^,  fifty-four  letters  and  postal  cards,  107 
newspapers  and  circulars,  and  three  pMoels. 
This  amount  of  mail  weighs  less  than  twenty 
pounds,  and  would  about  fill  a  bushel  basket. 
Only  twenty  letters  and  postal  cards  and  two 
pieces  of  other  mail  are  collected — weighing 
about  two  pounds.  The  average  route  COStS 
the  Post  Office  nearly  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
and  pays  only  a  little  more  than  ten  dollars 
for  business  originating  on  it.  Between  the 
cost  of  all  the  routes  and  the  income  from 
business  originating  on  them  is  a  discrepancy 
of  $9,500,000  a  year. 

Since  the  Government  has  undertalren  to 
supply  nearly  x8,ooo,ooo  people  on  rural 
routes  with  mail  matter,  and  has  established 
a  vast  inachiiie  e]n])loynig  30,000  carriers, 
each  with  a  horse  and  a  wagon,  to  do  the 
work,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  service  cannot  be 
performed  adequately.  If  fair  rates  were 
made  for  rural  house  to  house  and  store  to 
house  delivery  the  Post  Office  might  show  a 
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profit  rather  than  a  deficit.  The  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  said  in  bis  re- 
port for  1904: 

"With  the  establishment  o£  a  niral  telephone 
service  by  private  interests  there  has  grown  up  a 

demand  by  the  patrons  of  the  ntral  service  for  the 
delivery  of  small  packages  of  merchandise,  such  as 
foodstuffs,  tobacco,  dry  goods,  drugs,  etc.,  on  an 
order  to  the  local  merchant  by  postal  card,  telephone 
or  otherwise.  The  value  of  these  packages  is  usually 
small  and  the  present  rate  of  postage — ic.  per  ounce 
— is  practically  jvohibitive." 

The  Postal  Progress  League  sv^gests  a 

scale  of  rates  ranging  from  one  cent  for  a  one- 
half-pound  package  to  ten  cents  for  a  th!rt^ - 
pound  package.  At  such  rates  the  business 
of  the  carriers  wotild  inevitably  increase  tre- 
mendously. The  Post  Office  deficit  might  be 
wholly  wiped  out  by  this  one  money-making 
improvement  in  service.  No  private  business 
house  would  miss  such  an  opportunity.  No 
more  should  the  United  States  Post  Office. 

.  hiuderino  colonial  development 

THE  PHILIPPINES  are  hampered  not 
only  by  our  tmfair  trade  restrictions. 

but  by  our  laudable  yet  ill  considered  attempt 
to  prevent  land  monopoly  by  restricting  the 
amount  that  any  person  or  any  association  of 
persons  may  acquire.'  Under  the  Public 
Lands  act  no  person  macy  acquire  more  than 
forty  acres,  and  no  corporation  more  than 
a, 000  acres.  How  this  act  has  diverted  capi- 
tal from  Porto  Rico  (where,  also,  it  applies) 
and  how  it  has  thus  ^most  wholly  prevented 
agricultural  development  in  that  island,  is 
explained  in  this  issue  by  Mr.  Lyle,  in  his 
article  upon  Porto  Rico.  It  has  worked  equal 
ill  luck  to  the  Philippines,  where  as  in  Porto 
Rico  it  has  continued  Spanish  landlordism 
and  quite  prevented  the  in\-(  stmcnt  of  capital 
in  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoanut  or  other  planta- 
tions that  would  develop  local  resource  and 
gradually  stimulate  local  industry.  In  his 
speech  at  Atlanta  last  October,  I^esident 
Roosevelt  said: 

"There  is  nothing  that  the  islands  need  more  th.m 
to  have  their  natural  resources  developed,  and  these 
resources  can  be  developed  only  by  the  abundant 
use  of  capital,  which  of  course  will  not  be  put  into 
them  unless  on  terms  sufhciently  advantageous. 
.  .  .  We  have  made  the  terms  .  .  .  often 
prohibitory,  with  the  result  that  .-Xmerican  capital 
goes  into  foreij^  countries,  like  Mexico,  and  is  there 
used  with  immense  advantage  to  the  country,  while 


it  cannot  go  into  our  own  possessions,  or  be  used  tO 
develop  the  lands  under  our  own  ilag." 

The  Philippine  Commissiott  last  year  called 

attention  to  the  same  facts,  saying  that  but 
a  small  part  of  the  land  is  held  by  natives  and 
that  the  public  domain  includes  "many  mil- 
lions of  acres"  that  will  probably  remain  un- 
occupied *'for  all  time  unless  offered  to  pur-| 
chasers  in  large  blocks."  It  seems  clear 
that  a  modification  of  our  strict  PuVjHc  Lands 
act  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  our 
island  possessions. 

THE  PASSING  OF  KOREA 

THE  formal  taking  over  of  authority  in 
Korea  by  the  Japanese  provoked  a 
sentimental  regret  for  the  practical  passing 

away  of  a  nation;  for  as  a  separate  national 
entity  Korea  will  no  longer  exist.  But  w  h.it 
else  could  happen?  Nations  die.  Korea  was 
apparently  dead — or  so  nearly  dead  that  it  | 
lacked  virility  to  defend  itself  even  from 
absorption  by  the  Chinese  if  the  Japanese 
and  the  Russians  had  never  existed.  For  a 
long  time  the  weak  state  had  been  alternately 
under  Chinese  and  Japanese  controL 

The  passing  of  it  into  a  Japanese  province 
will  be  attended  by  some  individual  cruelty , 
and  by  many  personal  misfortunes.    But  the  i 
large  result  can  be  nothing  but  the  develop- 1 
nient  of  the  countr\'  and  of  the  people;  and, 
since  some  nations  must  live  as  others  n.ust 
die,  Korea  is  necessary  for  the  expansion  of 
Japan.  ! 

One  place  \\  lu  re  the  strange  parallel  be- 
tween England  ami  Japan breaksrlown  is  in  the 
dillerence  between  their  chances  for  colonial 
development.  England,  packed  tight,  hat 
had  settling  room  for  her  surplus  and  ad- 
venturous po])ulation  in  her  colonics  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  Japanese  come  mto 
the  larger  world  too  late  to  find  new  lands  to 
settle.  Their  only  outlet  must  be  old  lands  { 
where  the  people  have  decayed.  Korea 
passes  out  of  existence  in  obedience  to  the 
somewhat  criiel  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
most  energetic  and  eflScient.  ■ 

ABOUT  GPPORTUNITIZS 

MR.  CHOATE,  our  recent  Ambassador 
to  England,  remarked  at  one  of  the  1 
dinners  given  in  his  honor  early  in  the  winter.  I 
that  he  was  impressed  on  coming  home  after 
a  considerable  absence  with  the  chances  that 
are  now  offered  to  young  men  in  the  United 
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Sutes.  Every  profesrion  is  caUing  for  capable 
men,  gTx>at  prizes  await  them,  and  financial 
and  industrial  opportunities  beckon.  Every 
man  who  is  in  executive  authority  lias  more 
opportunities  than  he  has  capable  men  to 
take  ad'.  rinta^e  (if  them. 

All  this  IS  true.  It  has  always  been  true  in 
the  United  States.  But  it  c-omes  now  some- 
what as  a  surprise,  perhaps,  because  we  have 
Irng  been  told  that  the  organization  of  the 
great  industries  and  even  of  the  professions 
lias  lessened  the  ciiances  for  individual  success. 

Both  assertions  are  true,  contradictory  as 
they  seem.  The  chances  for  individual  suc- 
cess by  the  ordinary  man — the  success  that, 
m  a  sense,  came  at  an  earlier  time  partly  by 
the  sheer  gruwth  of  {K>pulation  and  of  activity 
— are  not  now  so  easily  seen.  The  man  with- 
out special  fitness  for  his  task  is  more  likely 
to  remain  in  tlu-  ranks  of  the  mere  toilers  than 
lie  was  a  generation  ago. 

But  the  man  of  exceptional  ability  has 
a  correspondingly  greater  opportunity  and 
more  oppf^rlunities.  The  tasks  that  press 
to  be  done  are  the  ditlicult  tasks. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Choate  was 
speaking  of  the  brilliant  opportunities  for 
capable  men.  Mr.  Vanderlip,  vice-president 
oi  the  City  Bank,  in  New  York,  was  writing 
in  the  North  American  Review  of  the  need  of 
pensions  for  the  old  and  womout  workers  in 
the  industrial  ranks — private,  not  government 
pensions,  of  cf)urse.  A  considerable  number 
of  railroad  and  manufacturing  companies 
have  such  pensions.  Without  them  the 
chance  lor  a  comfortable  old  age  is  small  for 
the  average  faithful  wageworker.  The  work- 
m^man's  wages  have  risen  and  the  standard 
of  comfort  is  higher  than  it  ever  was  before, 
but  the  man  who  lacks  the  exceptional  ability 
rigidly  to  save  or  to  rise  by  other  means  out 
of  the  army  of  privates  has  no  method  of  pro- 
viding for  his  old  age — an  admission,  by  the 
way,  of  the  essential  fallacy  of  all  those  forms 
of  "investment"  insurance  that  have  been 
prrjclaimed  as  the  solution  of  the-  wage- 
earners'  or  salary-earners'  problem  of  life. 

But  all  these  generalizations  are  half  truth 
and  h.ilf  error;  for  the  problem  of  success 
comes  bark  now  as  it  always  has  come  to  indi- 
vidual qualities.  The  wage-earner  or  the 
salaried  man  will  win  a  competence  and  com- 
fort if  he  have  the  stuff  in  hhn,  now  as  always 
h!*hertr>.  The  man  of  exceptional  capacity 
iox  afiairs  will  win  the  exceptional  prizes. 


The  con  .monplace  mass  wfll  gO-on,  as  the  COm- 
monjjlace  mass  has  always  gone  on,  in  a  com- 
monplace way.  There  are  some  strong  forces 
in  our  industrial  organisation  that  make  life 
harder  at  the  bottom  than  it  was  under  sim- 
pler conditions — such  as  the  impersonal  nature 
of  employment  by  big  corporations,  and  the 
tendency  of  some  labor  unions  to  hold  capable 
men  down  to  the  level  of  less  capable  men. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
changes  for  the  better,  too.  For  instance, 
although  there  is  little  free  land  left,  there 
are  large  parts  of  the  Union  where  men  enough 
to  till  the  soil  catui  t  l)e  fotmd — in  the  North- 
west, for  example,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
South;  and  this  at  a  time  when  farming  is 
enormously  more  profitable  than  it  was  in 
the  period  when  land  could  be  had  for  the 
taking. 

The  man  who  has  anything  in  him  yet  has 
abundant  opportunities;  and  the  man  who 
has  much  in  htm,  more  abundant  ones  perhaps 
than  men  ever  before  had  in  our  history. 

BALED  BAT  BDUCATIOV 

WHEN  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of 
Clark  Universit)',  in  criticising  the 

undue  emphasis  that  is  laid  on  examinations 
in  college  work,  spoke  of  "baled  hay  educa- 
tion," he  made  a  phrase  that  deserves  sor- 
rowful immortality;  for  it  tells  a  sad  truth. 
Examinations  are,  of  course,  necessary  to 
regulate  entrance,  progress,  and  exit  in 
school  and  college  work.  But  to  make  them 
the  sole  or  the  main  measure  of  attainment 
and  of  progress  is  to  regard  education  as 
"baled  hay" — as  in  fact  much  of  it  is. 

The  vast  organization  of  "education," 
which  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  phenomena 
of  our  time,  leads  inevitably  to  wholesale 
activity  in  training — to  the  training  of 
children  and  of  youth  in  large  groups  and  by 
machinery.  This  is  better  than  no  training 
at  all.  But  we  shall  turn  more  and  more — 
or  return — ^as  we  become  able  and  wise 
enough  to  do  so,  to  the  teaching  that  teaches, 
to  the  education  that  literally  leads  the  pupil's 
mind  out.  The  complaint  that  we  often  hear 
from  old -fashioned  scholars,  that  present 
methods  give '  too  little  "culture,"  is  well 
founded.  But  culture  is  a  measure  of  the 
quality  as  well  as  of  the  content  of  a  mind; 
and  a  high  culture  can  be  attained  by  the 
most  modern  and  prartiral  stuflics.  Method 
as  well  as  matter  goes  to  its  making.   And  the 
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*' baled  hay'*  method  does  not  produce  it — 
does  not  produce  that  gentleness  and  supple- 
ness of  the  intelligence  which  are  the  marks 

of  good  intellectual  breeding. 

AN  AUTHOR  HOHOSED  BY  HIS  OWH  PIOPU 

THE  readers  of  the  literarv'  magazines 
and  of  the  "literary"  supplements  to 
the  newspapers  may  imagine  that  all  the 
book-writing  (and  bookwrighting)  activity  in 
the  country  is  reported  once,  if  not  twice  or 
ten  times.  But  a  man  died  the  other  day 
in  New  York  of  whom  most  of  these  "  literary  " 
folk  never  heard,  but  who  was  followed  to  his 
grave  by  nearly  or  quite  100,000  persons 
because  of  the  affection  that  his  writings 
had  inspired.  He  was  Nathan  Meyer  Shai- 
kowitz  Shomer,  "the  Yiddish  Dumas,"  poet, 
dramatist,  novelist.  His  plays,  which  were 
originally  written  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  were 
first  sucressfvdly  produced  in  Odessa.  But 
he  realized  that  his  work  was  reaching  only 
the  educated  Hebrews;  he  wanted  to  reach 
the  great  masses  of  the  people.  When  the 
Jewish  theatre  was  closed  in  Russia  he  came 
to  America  and  settled  on  the  East  Side  in 
New  York,  which  swarmed  with  people  of 
^is  race.  Here  he  began  to  publish  a  news- 
paper, beginning  an  uplifting  work  which 
continued  until  his  death.  He  now  wrote 
in  Yiddish,  the  jargon  that  all  the  Jews 
understand;  and  this  language  carried  his 
message  to  the  pcfjjile.  He  produced  more 
than  three  hundred  novels  and  pU»ys,  and  in 
addition  found  time  to  be  a  poet.  The 
whole  East  Side  was  his  audience,  and  year 
after  year  it  laughed  and  cried  oyer  his 
work. 

Shomer  was  both  a  sentimentalist  and  a 
realist.  What  he  wrote  entered  deeply  into 
the  life  and  character  of  his  readers.  When 
he  died  they  felt  it  a  distinct  personal  loss. 
Although  of  orthodox  birth,  and  living  in  an 
orthodox  community,  he  was  liberal  minded; 
he  always  maintained  that  this  country,  with 
its  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  was  the 
ideal  haven  for  the  Jews,  and  he  advised 
them  to  mingle  with  other  nationalities. 
He  lacked  the  keen  business  sense  of  his  race. 
A  play  that  he  sold  outright  for  $500  made 
$30,000  in  one  year  for  the  people  who  pro- 
duced it  But  he  was  content  to  write  for 
the  people,  and'he  rejoiced  in  their  friendship. 

At  his  funeral  the  people  chanted  psalms 
and  struggled  for  the  priv^ge  of  touching  the 
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hearse  that  conve3red  the  coffin.  The  type- 
setters on  the  Yiddish  papers  who  had  set  up 
his  "coy)y"  followed  on  foot,  and  with  them 
were  deputations  of  Jewish  actors  and  journal- 
ists, the  procession  passed  the  synagogues 
the  rabbis  came  out  and  paid  him  the  tribute 
of  their  respect  There  was  cver>'  kind  of  < 
evidence  that  the  whole  people  knew  him,  and 
owed  him  a  personal  debt  for  the  pleasure 
and  the  inspiration  that  he  had  given  them-* 
an  evidence  of  such  genuine  affection  as  few 
men  ever  win  by  their  pens. 

A  FKUICH  BCOirOiaST  OH 

PROBLEMS 

M PIERRE  LEROY-BEAULIEU  S 
•  "The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century, "  which  is  now  a  year  old,  has  just  I 
appeared  here  in  an  English  translation.  It 
is  a  book  that  contains  a  French  economist's 
analysis  of  the  moral  as  well  as  materia]  forces 
that  determine  our  development,  and  a  dis- 
cussbn  of  the  more  important  problems  now 
confronting  us.  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Awakening  of  the  East,"  a  son  of  the  veteran  1 
French  economist,  M.  Pavd  I-,eroy-Beauheu, 
and  a  nephew  of  M.  Anatole  Leroy-BeauUeu, 
whose  monumental  work  on  Russia  is  well 
known  by  all  economic  readers.  The  new 
volume  is  fully  as  valuable  to  Americans 
as  to  the  European  readers  for  whom  it  was 
written.  There  is  in  it  no  trace  of  the  bias 
of  national  allegiance,  and  it  is  compact  and 
suggestive. 

M.  Leroy-BcNaulieu  has  a  robust  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons 
that  he  gives  for  it  should  be  an  inspiration  to 

everv  American  citizen.  Our  countrs',  he 
shows,  IS  fast  approaching  undisputed  leader- 
ship in  practical  things.  "This  is  its  destiny, 
a  destiny  resting  in  large  part,  to  be  sure,  on 

the  magnificent  gifts  bestowed  by  raturo, 
but  resting,  too,  on  moral  fotmdations." 
Again,  he  says: 

"From  the  days  of  the  Pil^^rim  fathers,  who  «• 
patriated  themselves  in  order  that  they  miglu  estab- 
lish on  the  mde  shores  of  Massachusetts  a  Govern- 
ment resting  on  the  principles  thcv  (Icrived  fn^m 
the  Bible — from  their  days  to  the  days  of  the  modern 
immigrants,  twenty  millions  of  whom  have  settled  in 
theUnitefl  StatLS  during  the  past  seventy-five  vears. 
the  Americans  have  been  the  product  of  a  selft-tion 
and  of  a  double  selection.  Only  the  boldest,  the 
most  enterprising  men  have  the  oouragff  to 
traverse  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  carving  out  a  new 
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lib  ia  an  nnkiioini  aiid  dittaat  land.  Then,  having 
anhftd,  only  the  most  energetic,  the  wisest,  and  the 
OMMt  gifted  in  the  spirit  of  organization  succeed  in 
a  itruggle  wfaidi  is  more  tevere,  more  mercilen  to 
the  feeble,  in  new  countrka  than  in  old  ones.  Thus 
America,  so  to  speak,  has  secured  the  cream  of  Old 
World  society.  That  is  why  the  human  standard 
ishiglMr  then  than  In  otlMr  countiiBa.'* 

He  will  not  grant  that  there  is  danger  of 
tlie  stock's  deterioration  because  of  recent 

immigration.  The  native  element,  he  thinks, 
is  now  so  strong  that  it  can  hardly  be  nioditied 
profoundly  by  the  newcomers,  but  it  will  con- 
tiiKie  to  tmtrae  them  with  its  traditions  and 
ideals.  Our  "immigration  problem"  is  not 
disquieting  to  him. 

He  thinks,  too,  that  we  have  been  unduly 
concerned  about  another  problem — ^the  prob> 
km  of  the  trusts.  He  leaves  this  out  of  his 
account  of  our  grave  problems.  To  him 
trusts  are  but  transitory  phenomena,  and  arc, 
tritii  few  exceptions,  certain  to  come  to  grief 
whenever  a  prolonged  period  of  depression 
comes.  He  even  doubts  their  abilit\-  U'  influ- 
ence prices,  at  any  rate  in  any  i)ermanciit  way. 
"If  it  [the  trust]  keeps  them  too  high  it  re- 
duces consumption,  and  it  feds  the  effect  of 
this  the  more  keenly  because  its  cap  ital 
almost  always  is  'watered'  or  very  much 
inflated." 

But  if  the  trusts  will  suffer  when  the  lean 

years  come,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  the  "solid  foundations"  of 
American  manufacture  will  be  unliarmcd. 
These  "solid  foundations"  include  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  country;  freedom 
of  exchange  between  the  several  states;  the 
daring  but  practical  bent  of  mind  of  our 
mannfsrturers.  always  on  the  alert  for  tech- 
nical improvements  and  capable  assistants; 
the  enterprise  of  the  capitalists;  the  energy 
and  intelligence  of  the  workingmcn;  the  con- 
centration of  production  and  division'of  labor ; 
the  extensive  use  of  machinery  and  the 
highly  developed  transportation  facilities.  It 
may  be  said  incidentally  that,  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  American  railway  system,  M. 
Lemy-Beaulieu  squarely  takes  issue  with  the 
sdvocates  of  governmental  control  of  the 
railroads,  and  he  contrasts  the  results  achieved 
in  this  country  with  those  obtained  in  Europe, 
to  t&e  praise  of  private  control. 

He  reminds  us  that,  unlike  the  American 
msnufacturer,  the  American  fanner  has  some 
lenons  to  learn  from  Etuope.   And  he  is  con- 


vinced that  the  agricultiu^l  competition  cf 
the  future  will  come  from  the  very  new  coun- 
tries— such  as  Canada  and  the  Argcntiiie 
Republic.  On  the  other  hand  he  does  net 
fail  to  remind  hk  readers  that,  once  American 
labor  and  capital  have  opened  up  the  tropical 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  Europe  will 
be  face  to  face  with  "a  new  and  redoubtable 
competition."  In  these  tropical  possessions 
he  discerns  the  seeds  of  future  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  institutional  and  tempera- 
mental diiTerences  between  their  inhabitants 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He 
thinks  that  **if  the  Americans  still  have  some 
lessons  to  learn  in  the  governing  of  men  they 
will  learn  then^  quickly." 

Of  fap  greater  moment,  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing, is  the  race  problem,  which  he  expects  will 
become  more  and  more  at  uIl-,  and  for  which 
he  seems  to  fear  an  adequate  solution  will 
never  be  found.  It  is  his  belief  that  race 
prejudice  is  as  active'  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South,  and  that  there  is  a  constantly  increas- 
ing concentration  of  the  Negro  race  in  a 
"black  belt."  "Removed  from  the  civiliz- 
ing influence  of  the  whites,  it  can  only  sink 
to  barbarism."  Statistics  further  persuade 
him  that,  despite  their  higher  death  ratt  ,  the 
Negroes  would  increase  more  rajjidly  than  the 
whiles  were  it  not  for  white  immigration, 
which  must  eventually  diminish.  Apart  from 
these  considerations,  he  contends  that  the 
presence  of  the  Negroes  is  a  handicap  to  the 
futiu'e  of  the  United  States,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  "they  keep  white  colonists  out 
of  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  country  " 

iiOKWAT*8  mw  nno. 

THAT  a  whole  ]xople  at  a  deliberate  elec- 
tion chose  a  monarchy  in  preference 

to  a  republic  was  the  first  striking  fact  to  an 
American  in  Norway's  calling  Prince  Charles 
of  Denmark  to  the  Norwegian  throne.  After 
Norway  withdrew  from  its  union  with  Sweden, 
and  bcerinic  an  indejiendcnt  nation,  it  was  for 
several  months  without  a  ruler.  A  Republican 
party  carried  on  a  campaign  to  establish  a  re- 
public. But  the  country  is  so  firmly  wedded 
to  the  monarchical  idea  that  the  people  were 
more  concerned  with  choosing  an  elipible 
prince  to  become  their  sovereign  than  with  con- 
sidering: plans  for  changing  the  government. 
In  realii ;  'lie  country'  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, has  bi  en  si  lf-^overning.  Politiea!  <  ondi- 
tions  there  have  been  similar  to  those  in  Kng' 
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land.  Even  when  the  Storthing  at  last  select- 
ed a  satisfactor>'  prince,  in  Charles  of  Denmark, 
the  question  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection 
was  put  to  popular  vote.  At  the  election  be 
was  chosen  Kkig  by  a  majority  of  fully  four 
to  one.  The  votes  against  him  were  in  favor 
of  a  republic,  and  carae  chiefly  from  the  rural 
districts. 

The  new  King  Styles  himself  Haakon  VII. 
Haakon  VI.  was  the  last  independent  King 
of  Norway  back  in  the  twelfth  centur>'  and 
the  last  male  descendant  of  Norway's  great 
popular  hero,  Harold  the  Pairhaired.  The 
new  King's  assumption  of  the  name  appeals 
to  the  popular  sentiment  that  clings  about 
Norwegian  tradition.  Haakon  is  a  grandson 
of  King  Christian  of  Denmark,  whose  second 
son  was  ealled,  forty-two  years  ago,  to  become 
King  of  Oreece.  Queen  Alexandra  of  Eng- 
land is  one  of  King  Christian's  daughters,  and 
miother  daughter  is  the  Dowager  Empress  of 
Russia.  On  the  departure  of  his  grand- 
son and  the  new  Queen  Maud  of  Norway, 
Haakon's  wife,  the  venerable  King  of  Den- 
mark said  to  them: 

"Go  with  God,  my  dear  grandduldren,  from  the 
land  and  rare  that  V)ore  you  t^^  the  land  and  people 
which  have  called  you,  and  take  the  blessinj;  with 
you  of  your  old  King — for  you.  your  race  and  your 
deeds,  now  and  forever.   I  vow  oonunend  you  to 

Dr.  Bjornsternc  Bjornson.  the  poet,  and 
Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who 
strongly  advocated  the  secession  from  Sweden, 
had  great  influence  in  directing  popular  opin- 
ion toward  choosing  a  King  rather  than  a 
republic. 

The  king  and  queen  are,  of  course,  closely 


akin  to  all  the  important  monarchs  of 
Europe ;  for  they  are  all  of  one  family.  This 
close  kinship  is,  in  a  way,  a  strengthening 
of  the  place  of  the  little  kingdom  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

am  C48PAB  FOSDOV  dABEE 

THE  coming  of  Sir  Purdbn  Clarke  from 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
London  to  be  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  begins  a  new  era 
in  the  usefulness  of  this  institution.  It  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  a  depositor^'  of  works  of 
art  and  of  collections  of  objects  of  curiosity, 
and  it  has  had  slight  educational  influence  in 
comparison  with  the  influence  that  it  mav 
have.  It  will  become  not  less  a  gallen,'  of 
paintings  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  the 
like  when  it  becomes  also  a  great  school  of  the 
arts  and  crafts.  Its  proper  development  will 
give  it  national  influence  and  make  it  an  insti- 
tution—as its  companion  institution,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  become — of 
unique  educational  value. 

TBS  SUCCESSOR  OF  "GOLDEN  RULE"  JONES 

OXE  of  the  notable  triumplis  won  at  the 
fall  elections,  by  the  growing  pubUc 
demand  for  cleaner  political  conditions  was  the 
election  of  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock  as  majw  of 
Toledo.  Mr.  Whitlock,  a  young  lawyer,  first 
attracted  pubUc  attention  by  writing  a  success- 
ful novel,  "The  Nineteenth  District,"  which 
showed  unusual  knowledge  of  political  • 
methods.  He  became  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones,  and  when  Mayor 
Jones  died  took  up  his  work  of  keeping 
Toledo  out  of  the  hands  of  bosses. 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  FOR  SMALL 

INVESTORS 

[This  5f.r  uhii  h  is  given  every  month  to  a  brief  article  on  a  financial  sttbjcct,  will  be  pven,  for  severtt 
moitt/ts  to  come,  to  cxpianMions  of  tkt  art  of  tnoking  itiwstiitents.  These  articles  b^nwUk  the  foUowing 
very  elementary  explanation.} 

WITH  the  breakdown  of  the  plan  of  the  question  comes  up,  How  may  a  man  of 

combining  investments  with  life-  small  or  of  moderate  income  best  invest  his 

insurance  (for  the  investment  idea  savings? 

is  sure  to  become  separated  in  the  public  mind  It  is  probably  true  that  the  science  of 

from  the  fundamental  idea  of  life-insurance),  investing  as  it  must  be  oracticed  bv  persons 
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of  small  incomes,  has  been  less  well  worked 
out  into  |»ractice  among  us  than  among  most 
modern  peoples  of  prosperous  habits.  We 

are  better  money-oamers  than  we  are  money- 
savers.  It  has  not  yet  become  a  part  of  the 
moral  fibre  of  our  people,  outside  of  New 
England,  to  rqrard  saving  as  an  evidence  of 
character.  The  true  view  of  economic  life 
requires  that  every  expcnditxire  be  n  pardcd 
as  an  act  that  involves  a  moral  question  as, 
indeed,  it  does.  It  is  a  moral  act  if  it  be 
necessan,'  and  wise.  If  it  bo  unnecessary  or 
unwise  it  is  immoral,  for  it  is  the  misuse  of  so 
much  power  as  the  money  stands  for. 

The  neglect  of  the  rigid  habit  of  saving, 
such  as  the  mass  of  the  people  of  France,  and 
still  more  the  mass  of  the  peojile  of  Holland 
have  developed,  has  been  caused  among  us, 
in  great  measure,  by  the  popularity  of  life 
insurance ;  but  a  still  more  fundamental  cause 
has  been  the  case  with  which  monev-earners 
may  earn  more.  But  wc  arc  learning,  year 
by  year,  that  as  a  rule  financial  independence 
cannot  be  secured  by  most  men  except  by 
saving. 

The  savings  bank  i^,  of  course,  the  first 
place  to  invest  savuigs,  because  it  will  reqeive 
small  sums  and  pay  an  interest  on  them,  and 
because  it  is  safe.  But  when  a  man's  savings 
have  reached  Si, coo,  or  even  $500,  what 
sliall  he  do  with  his  money?  Let  us  assume 
that  he  has  not  the  time  or  the  knowledge 
require i  to  watch  his  investments.  In  other 
words,  he  wishes  to  put  his  money  where 
it  will  be  safe,  where  it  will  earn  a  fair  rate  of 
interest,  and,  if  possible,  where  he  can  convert 
it  into  cash,  if  need  be,  on  short  notice. 

Among  investments  of  this  kind  for  small 
sums  of  money  are  a  few  well-conducted 
building  and  loan  associations.  A  few, 
mind  you;  for  the  prudent  man  will  invest 
only  in  those  \vlii<  h  have  been  well  managed 
for  a  considerable  period.  Better  than  most 
building  and  loan  associations  is  the  stock  of 
s  good  local  bank  (preferably  a  national 
hank)  that  has  had  a  successful  career.  But 
by  all  means  should  a  small  investor  beware 
of  the  stocks  of  industrial  companies.  He 
nay  find  a  good  investment  in  town  or  county 
^  bonds,  which  can  sometimes  be  bought  at  a 
price  that  will  yield  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 
But  stocks  or  bonds  of  great  companies  about 
which  he  personally  knows  nothing  will  be 
avoided  by  every  prudent  small  investor. 

It  is  better  in  the  early  stages  of  investing'- 


when  a  man  has  only  a  few  thousand  dollars — 
to  look  first  for  local  bonds  or  stocks,  such  as 
good  bank  stock,  if  it  be  not  held  too  high,  or 
for  good  town  or  county  bonds,  or  for  the 
bonds  of  some  railroad  whose  management 
is  locally  well  known  and  whose  record  is 
good.  There  is  certain  danger  in  all  specu- 
lati\c  stocks.  There  is  certain  loss  in  most 
stocks  and  bonds  that  are  widely  advertised; 
for  their  advertisement,  as  a  rule,  means  that 
they  are  going  begging.  It  has  been  said  of 
the  industry  of  mining  that  in  modem  times 
"more  money  has  l)ecn  put  into  the  grotmd 
than  has  been  taken  out  of  it."  Much  of 
what  has  been  fost  has  been  invested  by 
people  who  were  really  gambling  in  that 
about  which  they  had  no  special  knowledge. 

Land  mortgages  are  dangerous,  for  the 
placing  of  mortgages  wisely  requires  local 
expert  knowledge  of  values  and  of  real  estate 
and  property  tendencies. 

The  small  investor,  if  he  be  in  reach  of  wise 
banking  counsel  and  advice,  will,  with  a  little 
trouble,  almost  always  be  able  to  find  a  few 
safe  local  securities  that  will  cause  him  no 
worry;  and  he  will  not  venture  into  the  larger 
stock  or  bond  market  till  his  knowledge  of 
the  better  known  stocks  and  bonds  widens, 
and  especially  till  his  knowledge  widens  of 
other  men's  experience;  for  the  successful  in- 
vestment of  small  sums  is  the  beginning  of 
riches.  A  small  investor  should  make  his 
own  investments  if  he  can  possibly  secure  the 
necessary  information ;  for  the  training  of 
one's  judgment  can  as  well  be  done  with  small 
sums  as  with  large  ones,  and  a  man  of  un- 
trained judgment  is  not  likely  to  accumulate 
large  sums  at  all. 

The  financial  independence  in  old  age  of 
the  man  who  works  for  a  salary  depends  on 
his  saving  and  his  investments  of  small  sums; 
and  the  man  who  has  sclf-mntrol  enough  rig- 
idly to  put  aside  a  part  of  his  salary  till  its 
accumulation  in  a  savings  bank  is  large  enough 
to  warrant  investment — such  a  man  is  likely 
to  find  safe  investments;  for  his  self-denial 
has  taught  him  care.  The  man  who  cannot 
save  is  not  so  likely  to  be  careful  in  his  invest- 
ments— if  by  chance  he  should  have  anything 
to  invest.  The  first  step,  then,  not  only  in 
getting  money  to  invest  but  in  getting  the 
training  that  is  necessary  to  invest  wisely,  is 
to  save  something.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
depositors  in  savings  banks  that  become  the 
victims  of  wild-cat  schemes. 
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THE  LEADERS  OF  JAPAN 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OI  DFK  r.KOUP— ITOi  INOUYE.  OKUMA.  YAMAGATA— THE 
YOUNGER  MEN— SAIONJI  AND  HIS  NOTEWORTHY  CAR  ELK-GLIMPSES  OF  JAPAN 
IN  TRANSITION— HOW  THE  PEACE  TREATY  WAS  RECEIVED^  VISIT  TO  ITO 

BY 

MARY  CRAWFORD  FRASER 

yjEMtnuix"'  itiii^-l  h,is  tniuU  Mrs,  Frtuer  a  w*ll-<lua!ificd  obsfrxfr  cf  naliona!  and  fvnona!  '.rait\  in.i  T'.tJi-ncr  i«  Japan  as  wif*  of 
tkt  lot*  Hon  liui^h  Frai.  T.  Urtlisli  M inisltr  to  ihf  Emfitre,  jjatr  lifr  unuiua!  offHtr'unilu-s  U>  i.  iirn  ih:  f  jipat:,-ic  and  Japantu  i%jt.  Skt 
htli  iirillfit  HiKfl^  jod  Iritvils,  omong  :hr'>:  "  lit.-  Drowi  Anibjss^iji^r "  A  l):pi.^miilts:'s  Wife  in  l.tpjii"  dutf  **  71W  ClHlMlf  lb* 
Country  "  (lYnv  Japan).    Mrs.  Fraser  u  now  tn  Japan  to  prtpart  a  srrits  oj  articUs  jor  "  Tkt  Worid't  WoTk."\ 


"^^AN  ywx.  spare  half  an  hour  to  an  old 

■  friend?"    I   wrote  to  Marquis  Ito 

V_>*  wlxjn  he  was  deep  in  the  anxieties 
of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty.  The  answer,  a 
prompt  one,  was  brought  by  a  Inright-eyed 
young  secretary.  The  Marquis  had  gone 
down  to  Oiso  for  a  couple  of  davs'  rest. 
Would  I  come  and  see  liim  there  and  allow 
hun  to  offer  me  a  "modest  dejeuner?"  If 
so,  Mr.  Furuya,  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
would  pilot  me  thither  an'!  lirinj»  me  home 
again.  I  traveled  down  to  the  beautiful 
s].>ot  on  the  coast  where  the  great  man  has 
built  his  country  house,  between  Fujisan  and 
the  sea.  Besides  Mr.  Furuya,  I  had  for  a 
companion  Mr.  Tsuzuki,  the  Chief  Secretary 
of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  also -a  membor 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  a  cultured,  traveled 
man  who  has  already  hel'l  jiTcat  posts,  is 
close  in  Marquis  Ito's  confidenee,  and  is  one 
of  the  important  men  of  the  day.  Tall, 
grave,  with  regular  features  and  deep  black 
eyes,  he  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the 
genial,  witty  private  secretary,  who  talks 
like  a  mercurial  Frenehman  and  thinks  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  German  scientist. 

At  the  front  door  my  compamons  left  me, 
judging  rightly  that  after  so  many  years' 
absence  I  should  prefer  to  meet  an  old  friend 
alone.  I  was  standing  in  an  upper  room  look- 
ing out  at  the  sea  and  the  hills,  when  I  heard 
footsteps  and  turned  to  find  the  Marquis 
comnig  toward  me  with  both  hands  stretched 
out  in  greeting.  He  looked  more  tired,  but 
very  little  older,  than  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Tired  and  anxious.  The  kind  cordiality  of 
his  greeting  did  not  dispel  the  lines  in  the 
strong  face  or  quite  clear  the  melancholy 
from  the  dark,  wise  old  eyes  that  seem  to 


remonber  all  the  past  and  foresee  all  the 

future.  Our  talk  turned  to  that  of  which  | 
both  our  hearts  were  full,  the  Peace. 

"Tell  me,  '  I  cried,  "what  do  you  really 
feel  about  it?"  j 

There  was  a  pause  as  he  turned  and  looked 
at  me.  "I  am  sorry — but  I  am  not  sur- 
prised," he  said  slowly.  "It  is  the  best  we 
can  make  at  this  moment — and  this  is  the 
moment  to  make  it.  The  people  will  imder*  i 
stand  it  better  soon." 

"You  knew  it  would  prove  a  disappoint- 
ment," I  replied,  "was  that  why  you  did 
not  go  yourself?  I  always  said  no  one  would 
ever  entrap  you  into  an  unbecoming  situation! 
But  I  wish  you  had  gone,  you  would  have 
obtained  better  terms  than  Baron  Komtira 
lias  done." 

He  was  patient  with  my  impatience.  "I 
was  ready  to  go,"  he  said,  "ready  to  accept 
the  risks  of  the  situation.  Yes,  I  know  ' 
what  you  think — but  you  are  mistaken. 
It  came  to  this,  that  inevitably  the  final 
decision  had  to  be  made  here,  and  the  Em- 
peror wished  me  to  be  at  hand  when  the 
moment  should  come.  I  iras  of  more  use  to 
His  Majesty  here.  Komura  is  a  very  able 
man.  He  has  done  all  that  could  be  done.  I 
And  he  is  a  brave  man  too."  j 

"In  what  way  has  he  shown  that?"  I  I 
asked. 

"  I  warned  him  of  what  lay  before  him,"  , 
the  Marquis  replied.  "Oh,  I  remember  my 
experiences  in  '95,  I  remembered  the  Treaty 
of  Kyoto!  /  was  here  in  our  own  country, 
with  everything  in  my  favor.  I  made  the 
Peace  after  a  successful  war.  All  my  condi-  ' 
tions  had  been  agreed  to.  I  was  satisfied. 
I  wa9  successful.  The  treaty  was  signed  and 
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I  came  to  lay  it  at  the  Bmperor's  feet.  There 

was  to  be  no  more  fighting  over  that  business 
at  least!  How  do  you  think  I  felt  when 
France  and  Germany  stepped  in  and  tore 
my  treaty  to  pieces,  reversed  its  conditions, 
took  from  Japan  that  which  she  had  honestly 
won?  I  shall  never  forget  the  pain  of  that 
time.  I  remembered  it  more  keenly  when 
Komura  started  for  America.  I  said  to  him, 
'My  friend,  you  go  with  hurrahs  and  re- 
joicings and  hanzais.  If  you  are  received  in 
the  same  way  on  your  return,  1  will  not  come 
to  meet  you.  The  nation  will  do  that. 
You  will  not  need  me.  'But,  if  things  are 
otherwise,  if,  ivh(  n  yrni  return,  there  are  no 
shouts  and  rfjuu  ings,  if  no  single  soul  comes 
forward  to  welcome  you,  count  on  me,  for 
then  I  shall  come  to  meet  3rour' 

The  Marchioness's  health  has  obliged  her 
to  give  up  town  life  altogether,  and  the  family 
home  is  now  at  Oiso.  There  are  two  houses, 
a  Japanese  and  a  European  one,  both  filled 
with  books  and  old  Chinese  and  Japanese 
paintings.  The  latter  form  the  favorite  hobby 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  There  arc  two 
Ubraries— one  for  Chinese  and  one  for  forei^m 
literature;  both  are  crowded  with  books. 
It  was  a  divine  day,  and  all  removable 
partitions  had  been  taken  out,  showing  a 
vista  of  room  after  room  touched  into  richness 
by  the  soft  gold  of  a  screen  here,  a  plant  there, 
aad  a  lovely  view  of  the  garden. 

MARQUIS  ITO'S  LIPS 

Marquis  Ito,  of  course,  stands  out  by  him- 
self in  the  class  of  the  now  retiring  leaders 
of  Japan.  Familiar  as  the  stor}^  of  his  life  is, 
it  is  worth  retelling  in  brief — the  wise,  silent, 
relentless  old  worker,  whose  motto,  like  that 
<"if  a  certain  much  abused  Englishman,  seems 
to  be,  "Get  it  done  and  let  them  howl." 
The  outlines  of  his  earUer  life  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  renown  of  his  later 
years,  but  they  are  too  illuminating  upon 
Japanese  history  and  conditions  to  be  passed 
over,  and  should  be  kept  steadily  in  mind 
while  one  is  forming  any  judgmmt  of  his 
character. 

He  was  bom  on  September  2,  1841,  in 
Choshiu,  the  province  which  has  given  Japan 
the  larger  nxmiber  of  her  distinguished  men. 
In  popular  regard,  the  Choshiu  men  have 
always  been  something  of  a  terror  to  the  rest 
of  the*  nation.  Bip-boned  and  robust  in 
physique,  warlike  and  dominating  in  tempera- 


ment, until  recent  times  they,  with  their 

neighbors  of  Satsuma,  were  the  traditional 
fighters  of  the  covmtry.  The  inhabitants  of 
other  provinces  *  were,  by  nature,  quiet  and 
peaceable  folk;  those  of  the  Home  Provinces — 
Tokyo  and  its  ntartst  neighbors — being 
proverbially  timid.  The  universal  spread  of 
military  education  has  now  brought  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  all  Japanese 
men  up  to  the  high  standard  displa3red  in  the 
late  war.  The  elder  Ito  was  a  petty  clansman 
of  the  powerful  lord  of  Choshiu.  He  was  an 
obscure  samurai,  who  certainly  never  dreamed 
of  the  honors  that  the  future  had  in  store  for 
his  son. 

At  a  \-ery  c.irlv  age  the  Ijoy  showed  love 
of  travel  and  adventure  equal  only  to  his 
desire  to  learn  all  that  could  be  learnt  about 
his  own  and  other  countries.  He  found  a 
kindred  spirit  in  Kaoru  Inouye,  a  friend  a 
few  years  older  than  himself,  and  the  two 
young  men  left  Japan  secretly — as  stowaways, 
according  to  tradition — and  reached  England 
in  1864.  To  leave  Japan  without  permission 
was  a  bold  act,  to  return  and  face  the  conse- 
quences of  such  disobedience  still  bolder; 
but  the  two  patriots  hurried  home  on  learning 
that  the  Allied  Powers  had  resolved  to  bom- 
bard Shiminoseki,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Chc»hiu  clan,  in  revenge  for  the  rash  act  of 
the  Prince  of  Choshiu,  who,  in  token  of  his 
disapproval  of  the  Foreign  efforts  to  establish 
relations  with  the  country,  had  fired  upon  an 
American  steamer,  and  upon  a  Dutch  and 
a  French  warship. 

Japan  was  then  torn  with  dissension  on 
this  point.  "Foreigners,"  "No  foreigners," 
were  the  party  cries,  and  were  changed  with 
phonographic  rapidity  as  personal  interest 
dictated.  Ito  and  Inouye,  their  eyes  opened 
by  all  they  had  seen  in  Europe,  found  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  their  feudal  lord,  and  to 
the  mass  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Both 
young  men  were  called  base  traitors  by  their 
own  people,  and  Inouye  very  nearly  paid  for 
his  Uberal  views  with  his  Ufe.  When  the 
question  had  been  fought  out  and  decided  in 
favor  of  foreign  intercourse,  Hirobumi  Ito 
had  gained  the  confidence  of  his  feudal  lord, 
Kido,  and  had  doubtless  done  much  toward 
the  latter's  subsequent  conversion  to  the  new 

•There  air.  correctly  speaking,  no  more  pro\-ince»,  the  coun- 
trv  being  officially  div-idcd  into  forty-six  prefectures  and  two 
aaministrative  "Dominions."  But  toe  old  divi«ioi»  and  names 
are  always  iiMd  tqr  tba  Jafwnew  io  qicaldiiyof  tlw  dilterent 
district*. 
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ideas,  Ito  was  alert,  brilliant,  a  hard  worker, 
always  at  his  post,  and  he  was  soon  singled 
cut  for  advancement.  On  the  downfall  of 
the  Shogunate  and  the  restoration  of  power 
to  the  Mikado,  he  was  made  governor  of 
Hyogo  (Kobe),  being  then  about  twenty-six 
years  jof  age. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  Restoration  the 
chief  power  naturally  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
clans  who  had  upheld  the  Imperial  cause 
against  that  of  the  Shogun.  Of  these  clans 
there  were  four  leading  ones,  Choshiu,  Sat- 
«uma,  Hizcn,  and  Tosa.  The  best  known 
Statesman  at  that  moment  was  Count  Okuma, 
a  Hisen  snan.  He  was  made  ICinister  of 
Finance  at  the  Restoration,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  post  and  to  be  supreme  in  the 
council  chamber  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
present  reign.  It  was  he,  who,  appreciating 
the.  grttt  abilitjr  of  the  young  Governor, 
invited  Ito  to  enter  the  Cabinet.  Okuma 
also  first  noticed  the  talents  of  Y;ana;^ata, 
the  now  famous  Marshal,  and  installed  hnn 
as  Vice  Minister  of  War.  Inouye,  Ito's 
fel!ow  pioneer,  was  then  Count  Okuma's 
immediate  subordinate,  the  Vice  Minister  of 
Finance.  Matsukata  and  the  great  reformer, 
Okubo,  were  also  in  this  Cabinet. 

Okuma«  in  time,  foimd  the  Choshiu  and 
Satzuma  combination  too  strong  for  him. 
After  holding  supreme  office  for  ten  years,  be 
was  obliged  to  retire  when,  on  the  gtoimd  that 
the  time  was  unripe  for  such  a  measure,  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  refused  to  support 
his  memorial  to  the  Throne,  urging  repre- 
sentative government.  After  this,  Ito  began 
to  rise  to  the  supremacy  which  had  been 
cnjovcd  by  his  former  patron.  His  talents  lirul 
had  full  play,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
had  been  sent  to  Europe  and  America  to 
assist  Prince  Iwakura  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
a  revision  of  the  old  treaties,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  was  thus 
given  him  to  study  closely  Western  insti- 
tutions. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  observation  took 
shape  in  the  Japanese  banking  regulations, 
copied  from  the  American  ones  and  drawn 
up  in  1872.  In  1881  he  was  sent  with  a 
large  staff  to  study  the  representative  systems 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  results  of  his 
travels  and  studies  were  given  to  the  world 
in  1 89 1,  when  the  present  constitution  was 
proclaimed.  The  intervening  years  had  been 
occupied  in  unceasing  efforts  to  prepare  the 


country  for  the  careful  honors  of  representa- 
tive government.  It  was  Ito  who  insisted 
that  a  complete  reconstruction,  of  japan's 
internal  systems  was  necessar>';  that  the 
Cabinet  and  all  departments  of  state  must 
be  reorganized  on  the  European  models 
before  this  tremendous  change  could  be 
inaugurated;  and  it  is  certainly  owing  to  his 
patience  and  foresight  that  the  new  system 
brought  with  it  so  few  shocks  and  distur- 
bances. A  whole  generation  had  grown  up 
while  the  wise  and  patient  pioneer  was 
educating  the  people  to  use  their  responsi^ 
bilities  aright. 

Labors  and  honors  came  thick  and  fast  upon 
Ito  in  the  course  of  those  years.  In  1884  the 
title  of  count  was  conferred  up>on  him;  in 
1885  he  was  sent  to  China  to  conclude  the 
Tientsin  agreement  regarding  the  position  of 
Japan  and  Oiina  in  Korea.  In  the  same 
year  Prince  San  jo,  the  Emperor's  lifelong 
friend,  resigned  the  Premiersliiji  and  recom- 
mended Count  Ito  for  the  jKJsition  which  he 
has  since  filled  four  times.  I  believe  he  has 
filled  it  tmwillingly,  always  preferring  the 
7K)st  of  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  where, 
free  from  party  trammels,  he  could  more 
independently  give  his  Opinion  and  perhaps 
be  of  greater  service  to  the  Emperor.  During 
all  the  first  part  of  his  public  life  he  supjtorted 
the  clan  government  which  is  still  a  tremen- 
dous engine,  but  in  1895,  after  the  disappoint* 
ing  war  with  Ghana,  his  convictions  tanderwent 
a  change. 

The  last  phase  of  his  development  as  a 
modem  statesman  has  shown  him  as  the 
advocate  of  party  cabinets,  this  method  being 

more  in  accord  witli  the  ethics  of  tndy  repre- 
sentative government.  To-day,  at  the  ace 
of  sixty-four,  he  has  more  enemies  and  more 
friends  than  any  other  public  man  in  Japan, 
and  he  remains  the  Nestor  of  the  council 
chamber,  the  man  most  necessary  to  the 
Emperor  when  any  great  decision  has  to  be 
made. 

He  began  life  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult 
even  for  the  well-l>orn  Jaf)anese  to  speak 
their  own  language  correctly.  The  educational 
advantages  he  has  done  so  much  to  bestow  on 
the  poorest  Japanese  child  of  to-day,  were 
ne\  er  his.  Tl'.e  first  passion  with  him  was  to 
know,  and  neither  danger  nor  fatigue  could 
turn  him  aside  from  that  object.  Having 
first  taught  himself,  he  became  the  apostle 
of  political  education  to  his  countrymen.  He 
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is  called  by  his  enemies  an  opportunist,  but 
his  worst  enemies  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  is  disinterested.  He  is  a  comparatively 
poor  man  to-day.  His  hands  are  clean. 
When  I  first  know  him,  fifteen  years  ago,  I 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  was  very  strong  in  him  ;  1  re- 
member saying  that  he  had  an  c.\traordinar\' 
acuteness  which  warned  him  of  the  precise 
moment  when  he  could  becomingly  discard 
responsibility  for  an  unpopular  measure;  that 
he  would  always  withdraw  from  public  view 
during  the  worst  of  a  storm  and  appear  again, 
smiling  and  serene,  when  the  storm  was  past. 


large  in  aim  and  careful  in  detail — Japan  has 
been  happy  in  having  such  a  man  to  train  and 
restrain  her  first  steps  in  the  modem  world. 

The  other  statesmen,  contemporaries  of 
Marquis  Ito  under  whose  leadership  Japan 
awoke  from  two  and  a  half  centuries'  sleep, 
risked  all  -their  Monarch's  displeasure,  their 
countrymen's  hatred,  life,  reputation,  fortimc 
— to  compass  their  country's  renascence. 
These  men  are  passing  away.  Some  of  them 
have  already  been  forgotten  by  most  foreigners 
— for  examples,  Okubo,  Mori.  Kido,  Itagaki, 
the  reformers  who  devoted  their  whole 
energies  to  the  struggle,  the  first  two  forfeiting 
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Ocrupird  hy  Marquis  Ilo  when  U|Kin  duty  in  the  rapi-al 


This  sense  he  certainly  has,  but  I  am  sure 
now  that  it  has  been  exercised  for  the  general 
good  and  from  no  lack  of  personal  courage. 

The  result  of  this  private  policy  is  the  right 
to  come  forA\ard  as  the  adjustor  of  dissension. 
He  is  not  so  closely  associated  with  any 
party,  even  his  own,  as  to  rob  him  of  his 
independence.  He  has  broken  up  one  danger- 
ous coalition  after  another  by  transferring  its 
leader  from  the  arena  of  Parliament  to  the 
dignified  quarantine  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Astute,  patient,  far  seeing,  ready  to  yield  on 
small  points  in  order  to  win  in  great  ones, 


their  lives  in  the  contest.  But  Ito,  Inouyc. 
Yamagata,  Okuma,  rrc  still  sfKiken  of  abroad 
as  the  leaders  of  new  Japan.  No  longer  its 
Icaclers.  though  they  were  its  makers  to  a 
great  extent,  they  are  statesmen  of  yesterday. 

COUNT  INOUYE 

Of  them,  the  r,cnior  in  yean  is  Ct)unt  Kaoru 
Inouye.  whose  gentle,  noble  character  anti 
scholarly  attainments  cause  him  to  be  re- 
garded everywhere  with  alTectionate  rcsjject. 
He  made  the  forbidden  journey  to  England 
in  cf-mpany  with  his  friend   Ito.  Inouye 
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was  particularly  marked  out  by  his  fellow 
clansmen's  reactionary  ferocitv,  and  was 
almost  murdered  for  his  advanced  views. 
He  filled  many  im{)ortant  government  posts 
with  j^reat  honor,  and  retired  from  public 
life  in  1898.  A  courtcx^us,  kindly  soul,  always 
interested  in  foreigners,  he  was  one  of  the  men 
whom  I  met  with  most  pleasure  during  my 
first  years  in  Japan.  He,  like  Ito  and  other 
distinguished  Japanese,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Morrison,  brother  of  the 
distinguished  schclar,  Alexander  Morrison. 
He  taught  Ito  and  Inouye  English,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  for  their  benefit  the 


scr\'icc  he  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the  task 
of  preaching  the  gospel  of  liberty  to  the  men 
of  his  own  province,  Tosa.  Tosa  became  the 
"nursery  of  freedom  in  Japan."  After  ten 
years,  Itagaki  returned  to  public  life  to  urge 
representative  government,  and  succeeded  in 
extracting  the  promise  that  after  the  lapse  of 
one  more  decade  the  change  should  be  under- 
taken. He  did  not  cscajje  the  usual  honors 
accorded  to  Japanese  refomiers,  for  he  was 
attacked  and  stabbed  by  a  reactionary  fanatic. 
As  he  fell,  he  cried :  "  Itagaki  may  die,  but  free- 
dom never."  a  cry  which  roused  the  countr>' 
like  a  trumpet  call.   Fortunately,  he  has  lived 


L 
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THE  HOUSES  OK  PARLIAMENT,  TOKYO 

Though  fine  stone  buildinics  have  been  erected  for  many  public  offices,  these  are  still  of  w'o<i<l,  and  very  simple  in  structure.  The  two  cical 
halls  »lano  in  the  samr  enclosure.  tl>e  rmc  In  ihr  lell  and  nearest  tlir  ^|<ecialor  beini;  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  farther  one  the  House 
of  Peers    The  lower  Imildingt,  running  all  around,  contain  offices  and  lobbies  tor  bnih  Houses 


greater  part  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  forming 
the  groundwork  of  the  Japanese  legal  code. 

In  spite  of  his  withdrawal  from  public  life. 
Count  Inouye  was  commanded  by  the  Em- 
peror, at  the  lieginning  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
to  attend  all  important  councils,  and  espe- 
cially to  give  his  advice  on  questions  of  finance, 
and  he  ren<lcred  valuable  service  in  this  way, 
although  consideretl  l)y  the  Japanese  long 
since  to  have  reached  the  age  of  honorable 
retirement,  being  now  seventy  years  old. 

Count  Itagaki  is  only  two  years  younger. 
After  a  stormy  period  of  military  and  }x>litical 


to  see  the  institutions  for  which  he  labored 
eagerly  embraced  by  his  now  enlightened 
compatriots.  Of  late  years  he  has  aban<loned 
politics  and  devoted  himself  to  the  noble 
work  of  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  poor. 
His  record  as  soldier,  pioneer,  statesman,  and 
philanthropist  is  unstained  by  a  single  base  or 
selfish  action,  and  his  name  is  justly  dear  to 
every  patriotic  heart  in  Japan. 

COUNT  OKUMA 

If  I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the 
career  of  Marquis  Ito,  it  is  because  he  is  the 
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type  and  figurehead  of  the  group  I  have 
called  the  Statesmen  of  Yesterday;  but  my 
sketch  of  these  would  be  incomplete  without 
referring,  though  briefly,  to  his  still  living 
contemporaries. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  personal  rivalry  and  the 
predominance  of  clan  feeling  should  have 
forced  such  a  man  as  Count  Okuma  into  the 
position  of  critic  and  opposer  of  the  .Govern- 
ment which  he  has  so  long  occupied.  His 
intellectual  gifts  are  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  external 
ativantages  appeared  to  be  on  his  side.  His 
opinions  were  widely  {)rogressive,  and  many 
reforms  since  ad,optcd  in  the  country  were 
originated  by  him,  although  others  have 
readied  the  credit  attaching  to  them.  Up- 
nght  and  enlightened,  as  well  as  kind  and 
benevolent  in  character,  he  seems  to  have 
lacked  the  political  tact,  no  less  than  the 
sense  of  self-preservation,  so  strongly  marked 
in  Count  Ito.  His  first  fall  from  power  was 
'Xrasioned  by  urging  representative  govern- 
ment at  an  inopportune  moment ;  the  mistake 
was  a  heroic  one.  but  he  paid  for  it  dearly. 

Something  like  bad  luck  has  overshadowed 
hi.s  public  life.  He  consented  at  the  instance 
of  liis  friend,  the  late  Count  Kuroda,  to  enter 
the  Cabinet  as  Foreign  Minister  in  1888.  in 
f'Tder  to  undertake  the  unpofiular  task  of  the 
revision  of  the  treaties  with  foreign  Powi-rs. 
These  treaties  had  been  concluded  before  the 
Restoration.  Japan  had  since  grown  up 
and  could  no  longer  be  treated  as  half  civilized. 
The  new  treaties  were  drafted  so  as  to  place 
relations  with  Japan  on  practically  the  same 
looting  as  those  existing  between  European 
nations;  but  they  were  firmly  combated  by 
the  anti-foreign  section  of  the  Japanese.  The 
task  of  revising  the  treaties  had  been  given 
up  as  hopeless  by  one  administration  after 
another,  and  by  numbers  of  the  foreign 
representatives  who  attempted  it.  In  i88q 
Japan  was  suffering  from  a  fierce  attack  of 
this  reactionary  fever,  fomented  by  the  wild 
fanaticism  of  the  "Soshi" — bands  of  voung 
incn.  sons  of  the  dispossessed  samurai  who 
'tjuld  find  no  occupation  so  consistent  with 
their  pride  as  warfare,  whether  actual  or 
political.  It  required  no  small  courage  to 
earn,'  on  the  negotiations  for  treaty  revision 
at  that  time,  when  l>oth  the  Japanese  and  the 
foreign  plenipotentiaries  were  the  objects  of 
popular  misapprehension.  I  have  described 
elsewhere  the  attack  on  Count  Okuma.  It 


failed  because  the  coachman  perceived  the 
assailant  and  dashed  past  him.  The  bomb 
exploded  against  the  carriage  door  and  cost 
the  Count  a  limb.  His  stoicism  showed  that 
his  courage  was  of  a  very  high  order. 

He  did  not  hold  office  again  until  1896,  and 
then  for  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
two  years.  Since  then  he  has  done  much  for 
education  and  finance,  and  has  been  perhaps 
more  useful  to  the  country  than  when  actively 
concerned  in  politics.    It  is  to  be  noted  that 


MARQUIS  HlROBUMI  ITO 

(Created  Count,  iHj)^  ;  M.^rquis,  iSqy)  Pteridcnf  of  the  Privy 
Council,  wejrinjt  the  Gnod  Cordon  of  the  Oidcr  of  Uie  Rising  Sun. 
the  possession  <i<  which  i»  the  highest  himur  wliiih  can  he  omlerrrd 
on  a  Jaiunese  suhj)-*!.  Ii  ha<.  turn  ticsiu«td  i>ii  i>iily  nine  persons  liiv- 
ing)  in  Japan,  tumely  the  Crown  Pnticc,  On  tcur  "  KiEhrinK  Princes." 
•''ince  Kuj'i  ih«  f.iihrr  of  the  Crown  Princess.  Marquis  tto,  Marshal 
Marquis  Vama^au  ami  Marshal  Marquis  Oyanu 

he  has  never  been  abroad.  Perhaps  Count 
Okuma  lost,  by  his  omission,  some  of  that 
modem  training  and  experience  which  Mar- 
quis Ito  so  eagerly  assimilated,  and  which 
have  helped  him  to  use  his  natural  gifts  to 
such  great  advantage. 

Count  Okuma  commands  the  respect  of  all 
his  countrymen,  the  admiration  of  many,  but 
he  will  never  be  a  leader  again.  His  remarks 
on  the  Peace  were  in  great  contrast  to  the 
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wise  and  practical  tone  adopted  by  Marquis 
Saionji,  the  actual  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
whose  criticisms  on  the  Government  were 
subordinated  to  the  great  object  of  allaying 
agitation  and  directing  the  country's  energies 
to  commercial  development.  Count  Okuma 
closed  his  jeremiad  with  this  startling  state- 
ment: "Our  diplomacy  was  bound  to  fail 
when  once  we  accepted  the  invitation  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
Our  plenipotentiaries  were  in  reality  prisone." 


COUNT  MASAYASHI  MATSUKATA 

On«  i>i  ihc  "  Klder  Siairs-ricn  "  *hu  4  fTe:it  repuution  Inr 
Ananci.il  ihility.  .tntl  was  Mii  iMtr  nl  Kin.iire  f<iT  U-ti  yI'.lr^,  10  the 
lirejil  jcjvatiLak;r  ii{  ihc  n.iti»ii,il  iicdii  Hr  Ims  iwiir  bed)  I'rime  Min- 
liirr  »nd  i%  D.  <•(  Oxfoid  l"niv<  r5i(v  Hr  Imm  rttiud  Irnm  p«il>l:c 
lltc  Jitid  in  liiiw  the  PfiMilcnl  <if  the  Krd  <'>"-s  .Si.ci)  (y  l)t  )^\t»  \ 

of  war  under  ihc  custody  of  the  President. 
That  they  could  achieve  no  good  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion."  The  man  who  could  believe 
this  has  no  place  in  modern  politics.  Count 
Okuma  belongs  to  Japan's  yesterday. 

A   LKADER  OF  THE  NEW  JAPAK 

Marquis  Saionji.  who  was  a  guest  at 
Marquis  Ito's  the  day  that  I  took  luncheon 
there,  is  one  of  the  men  of  the  future,  a  pupil 
and  supfKirtcr  of  Marquis  Ito,  but  full  of 
independence  and  originality.    He  traces  his 


descent,  not  from  the  fighting  samurai,  but 
from  the  Kyoto  courtiers  who  have  always 
formed  the  personal  following  of  the  sovereign. 
In  person  he  is  tall  and  handsome,  with 
brilliant  eyes  and  regular  features — these 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  at  once  cynical, 
gay,  and  kindly,  an  expression  which  I  can 
only  describe  as  extremely  modern  and  ex- 
tremely French.  The  piquancy  of  this  per- 
sonality was  delightfully  accentuated  by  his 
superb  Japanese  dress,  making  a  strange 
setting  for  the  face  and  figure  of  the  man  who 
seems  to  think  in  French,  and  whose  appear- 
ance and  conversation  certainly  bear  out  his 
reputation  of  being  a  brilliant  wit  and  a 
desperate  heart -breaker! 

These  valuable  social  qualities  had  full 
opportunity  to  develop  during  a  ten  years 
residence  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of 
Paris.  The  young  courtier  went  there  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  to  pursue  his  studies,  and 
he  became  an  ornament  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  as  well  as  of  less  Bohemian  circk-s. 
The  date  of  his  arrival  coincided  with  the 
fall  of  the  Sec-end  Empire;  France  was  a 
republic  once  more,  and  the  exuberant 
Liberalism  of  his  surroundings,  at  that  im- 
pressionable age,  must  have  deeply  tinged  the 
convictions  which  Kin-Mochi  Saionji  brought 
back  with  him  to  Japan.  He  at  once  went 
into  journalism,  and  started  a  "Red"  paper. 
Oriental  Liberty,  of  such  democratic  tendencies 
that  the  older  men  were  horrified.  Gravely 
they  went  to  remonstrate  with  him,  expecting 
obstinate  opposition  from  the  hot-headed 
young  man.  But  Saionji  had  grown  tired  or 
was  astute  enough  to  perceive  that  no  good 
could  come  of  antagonizing  his  powerful 
elders  and  betters.  He  deferred  to  their 
opinion  with  easy  politeness.  If  they  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  old  paper— why,  let  it  go! 
Anything  to  oblige  a  friend,  of  course! 

this  «locility  caused  him  to  be  singled  out 
for  olTice  and  honor.  The  modern  title  of 
Marquis  was  confcrretl  upon  him  in  1884;  in 
1885  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Vienna,  later 
to  Berlin.  His  cosmopolitan  sympathies 
made  him  welcome  and  at  home  in  foreign 
posts,  but  the  gay  manner  and  recklessly 
expressed  opinions  covered  a  very  real 
resolve  to  forward  the  best  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  he  gladly  returned  to  Japan  to 
fill  a  series  of  distinguished  and  hard-worked 
posts.  His  high  rank  and  brilliant  gifti 
caused  him  to  be  called,  on  the  death  of 
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Count  Kuroda,  to  the  exalted  position  of 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  an  office  which 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  of  acting  as 
Prime  Minister  lui  interim  when  that  official 
resigns.  Marquis  Saionji  has  now  stepped  in 
(our  times  in  this  capacity,  and  will  doubtless 
one  day  be  asked  to  exercise  these  duties 
more  permanently. 

In  July.  1903,  Marquis  Ito  was  out  of  office, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of 
his  bantling,  the  "  Sei-yu-Kai "  or  "  Model 
Party."  founded  by  him  to  convert  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Liberal  ideas  of  orthodox 
party  government,  as  opposed  to  the  old 
clan  dominations  which  he  had  come  to  con- 
sider as  antiquated  and  harmful.  The  present 
Katsura  Cabinet  was  then  in  power — uncon- 
stitutionally, as  Ito  maintained,  since  it  had 
twice  dissolved  the  Lower  House  without 
rt-signing  office  itself  .but  in  Japan  the  Cabinet, 
the  last  stronghold  of  clan  government,  is 
constantly  at  loggerheads  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  believes  the  constitu- 
tional dogma  that  Cabinet  Ministers  should 
U  the  si>okesmen  of  the  prevailing  majority 
In  1900  Marquis  Ito  had  seriously  set  about 
demonstrating  the  value  of  the  derided 
party  system.  Undaunted  by  the  scathing 
criticism  of  his  enemies,  who  taunted  him  with 
the  fact  that  he  owed  his  own  advancement 
to  clan  support,  he  came  for\vard  as  a  party 
loader  and  founded  the  Sei-yu-Kai.  which  still 
hfjlds  130  seats  out  of  300  odd  in  the  lower 
House  It  has  had  its  moments  both  of 
tnumph  and  defeat.  On  one  occasion  the 
Peers  were  brought  to  terms  by  an  Imperial 
rescript  requesting  them  to  reconsider  their 
decision — a  measure  doing  honor  to  the 
Emperor's  wisdom  and  justice.  Thanks  to 
His  Majesty's  efforts,  the  party  and  the 
Cabinet  weathered  the  storm,  but  the  Ministry 
broke  up  of  its  own  accord  soon  afterward, 
and  the  present  Katsura  Cabinet  came  into 
^ower.  Nominally  a  nonparty  one,  it  has 
had  the  prudence  to  conciliate  in  some 
measure  the  Lower  House,  and,  in  spite  of 
two  dissolutions,  is  now  enjoying  the  record 
ttrm  of  a  fifth  year  of  existence. 

The  "Model  Party"  was  deprived  of  its 
Wader  and  founder  two  years  ago,  when 
Marquis  Ito  was  requested  by  the  Emperor  to 
f>ecomc  President  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
place  of  Marquis  Saionji,  who  doubtless  felt 
that  the  stately  discussions  of  the  council 
chamber  were  less  suited  to  his  temperament 


and  ambitions  than  the  stirring  conflict  of  the 
arena.  The  world  was  amused  to  find  that  the 
two  statesmen  had  merely  changed  places, 
the  younger  man  instantly  assuming  the 
leadership  of  Ito's  orphaned  Sei-yu-Kai, 
generally  called  the  Constitutional  Party. 

Saionji  is  a  man  of  solid  strength,  who, 
without  losing  any  of  the  fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  political  extravagances  of  his  debut, 
has  attained  to  great  justice  and  breadth  of 
view,   combined   with   a   profound  insight 


COUNT  KADKi;  INOLVK 

One  of  the  "  Elder  Sutr\iti«n,"  or  clov;  )>crsonal  adviaera  of  itie 
Miludu.  He  haa  l«rn  amhitlnus  to  put  Japan  on  aii  equality  with 
the  must  progrtiaivt  Wcmcrn  n^tHoni 


into  the  character  of  his  countrymen  and  a  no 
less  clear  perception  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
times.  This  descendant  of  a  hundred  genera- 
tions of  subtle  courtiers,  who  yet  has  all  the 
samurai's  love  of  a  fight,  would  probably 
prefer  to  be  described,  in  the  language  he 
knows  so  well  as  emphatically  de  son  sihle. 

He  rendered  valuable  service  recently,  when 
he  addressed  to  the  Parliamentary  members 
of  the  Sei-yu-Kai  party  a  manly  and  thought- 
ful s[)ecch  on  the  Peace.  He  said  that  the 
restoration  of  peace  was,  first  of  all,  a  matter 
for  sincere  congratulation,  in  the  interest  of 
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MAKt^UIS  KIN-MOCHI  SAIONJI 

Tlic  leadrr  o(  the  Litieral  or  Conslilutional  partv  in  Japan. 
Hr  Kas  l>«cn  Prcsidrnt  of  tlie  Privy  Coundl  and  has  tilled  various 
diplomatic  putta 


humanity  at  larj^c ,  that  duty  to  that  interest, 
and  the  acceptance  of  President  Roosevelt's 
invitation  to  ncj^otiate,  ])laced  the  Plenijx)- 
tentiaries.  not  in  the  relation  of  victor  and 
vanquished,  but  on  practically  equal  terms. 
From  Japan's  point  of  view,  he  continued,  it 
might  apjjear  that  Russia  was  conclusively 
beaten,  but  such  was  not  the  opinion  of 
Western  Powers,  and  Japan  could  not  afford 
to  ignore  the  trend  of  that  opinion. 

After  showinjf  the  comparatively  small 
value  of  her  concessions  at  Portsmouth,  the 
Marquis  appealed  to  the  good  sense  of  his 
countrymen  to  consider  which  policy  had 
j)roducc<l  the  better  impression  on  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world  that  of  the  Czar,  who, 
after  repeated  defeats,  declared  himself  for 
continuing  the  war  rather  than  make  a  small 
concession  in  the  council  chamber;  or  the 
policy  of  Jajtan.  who,  victor  in  every  fight  on 
sea  and  on  shore,  had  nevertheless  waived 
her  demand  rather  than  cau.se  fresh  blood- 
shed? While  admitting  that  some  feeling  of 
disappointment  was  not  unreasonable,  he  vet 
asked  his  countrymen  to  remember  that 
Russia's  aggression  having  now  been  fully 
chastised,  surely  the  moment  had  come 
to  "sheathe  swords,  clasp  hands  of  friendship. 


and  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace."  He  earnestly  hoped  that  thv  great 
party,  whose  representatives  he  addresstil. 
would  treat  the  situation  calmly  and  contrib- 
ute its  influence  and  assistance  to  promote 
the  numerous  enterprises  now  awaiting  the 
application  of  the  nation's  peaceful  energies 

The  meeting  had  been  convened  to  ]>rotest 
against  the  Peace.  Inil  Marquis  Saionji's  wise 
and  honest  pleading  carried  the  day  with  his 
party,  and  greatly  helped  both  to  calm  the 
general  agitation  and  to  turn  men's  minds 
to  the  all  important  question  of  developing 
the  country's  internal  resources  after  the 
terrible  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  war. 

In  Ito  and  Saionji  we  have  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  best  in  Japan's  past,  and  the 
best  in  her  immediate  future  Marquis  Ito 
seems  to  be  gradually  effacing  himself  from 
the  more  active  politics  of  the  day  He  is 
only  sixtv-four,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  long  fill  his  important  and  honoral>le  |>f)st 
of  best-trusted  councillor  to  his  sovereign, 
but  he  must  feel  that  there  can  be  little  to 
add  to  the  splendid  record  of  his  ]tublic 
service.  Marquis  Saionji  still  has  his  best 
work  before  him.  and  the  country  looks 
confidently  to  him  to  make  that  work  worthy 
of  his  master  and  predecessor. 


COUNT  SIIIGK  NORU  OKUMA 

He  hii  )5Tcat]v  intneMvd  him^fll  in  tin-  ytute  ni  rducatinn  Thi' 
portr.iit  wa»  Iskrn  in  liie  niiiisi  t>l  .n  cmt  gr<'U|i  i>(  the  {m>lciM»^ 
p^ipiU  (il  ih(  college  which  ihe  Cixint  lias  established  ikear  hi> 
»t  Wasnia  in  the  lulnirhs  <if  Tnkvo 
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AN  AGRICULTUKAI.  M(tX<H'()LV  THAT  MAINTAINS  MORK  THAN  KI.KVEN  MILLION 
VEOVl.E  WHO  ARE  NOW  WAKINd  11'  To  GRKAI  r'k( )SI'ER1TV  — W H AT  TEN  CENT 
COTTON  MEANS  TO  SOUTHI.RN  rKO(;RESS  -HETTER  METHODS  AND  LABOR  SAVING 
MACHINERY— I'ROBABLV  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  FARMING  IN  THE  WORLD  AND 
ITS   YET  UNKNOWN   I'OSSIBl LITIES  —  CHANCES  FOR  MEN    IN  THE   COTTON  BELT 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 


THE  cotton  f^rowcr  in  the  Soutliern 
states  is  bound  to  become  the  mf>st 
prosperous  farmer  in  the  world,  for 
cotton  has  become  our  most  valuable  agri- 
cultural ex|^)ort  and  the  only  cn)p  of  which 
we  have  a  monopoly — the  only  great  staple 
crop,  in  fact,  of  which  any  land  has  a 
practical  monopoly.  A  population  of  more 
than  eleven  millions  depend  for  a  living  on 
its  growth. 

Now  the  interesting  fact  is  that  the  prosper- 
ous dav  of  the  cotton  farmer  is  dawning,  In 
the  last  five  years  changes  have  come  in  the 
Southern  states  that  are  revolutionary  in  their 
effect;  and  most  of  them  may  be  traced  to  the 
cotton  fields.  Banks— nearly  twice  as  many 
as  there  were  five  years  ago;  schools — the 
educational  progress  is  almost  without  pre- 
cedent; from  physical  well  being  to  the  widen- 
ing of  men's  thought  the  changes  are  measure- 
able  in  the  price  of  cotton.  A  journey  into  the 
cotton  states  revealed  progress  which  has 
taken  place  in  a  decade  that  means  a  ne\* 
era  in  Southern  history. 

Ten  years  ago  most  cotton  farmers  were 
living  in  poverty.  They  had  no  money,  no 
credit,  no  hope. 


"The  condition  of  the  cotton  raisers  in 
Lauderdale  County,  Tcnn.,  is  one  of  debt, 
poverty,  and  despair.  1  would  judge  95  per 
cent,  of  them  to  be  insolvent,"  said  Mr. 
Attwood  Picrson  in  1893.  A  similar  condition 
existed  almost  all  over  the  South.  For  three 
years  the  price  of  cotton  had  been  hardly 
equal  to  the  cost  of  production.  Many  a 
fanner  lost  money  on  every  bale  he  raised. 
Mr.  James  Radncy,  of  Roanoke,  Ala.,  said: 
"The  farmers  are  generally  in  debt.  About 
one-fourth  are  solvent." 

The  only  ones  who  were  really  out  of  debt 
were  those  who  grew  their  own  supplies — 
grew  other  crops  as  well  as  cotton.  One 
naturally  asks.  "Why  did  they  not  all  raise 
their  own  supplies?"  They  could  not.  The 
"lien"  system  a  result  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  period  that  followed  the  war — sto(.(l 
in  the  way.  The  money  brought  by  one 
year's  crop  served  merely  to  pay  off  the 
debts  of  that  year.  For  money  to  live  on, 
the  planter  mortgaged  the  next  crop,  often 
before  it  was  planted.  The  merchant  ad- 
vanced supplies  on  cotton  only,  and  for  this 
rea.sf  n  the  farmer  planted  cotton  only. 

The  system  was  a  double  burden  to  the 
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A  ONE-HORSF.  I' LOW 
It  cultivate*  »ne  side  ui  a  row  at  a  lime 


Uf  council  M.  K.  A  T.  Hf, 


farmer.  First  he  received  a  "credit"  with 
the  merchant,  say  for  $200.  For  this  credit 
he  paid  10  per  cent,  interest,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  loan  of  money.  When  the  day  of  settlement 
came,  the  farmer,  therefore,  paid  $200  jjIus 
10  per  cent,  interest.  But  the  merchant 
paid  him  for  his  cotton  only  in  "supphes"; 
and  he  made  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  or  30  per 
cent,  on  the  supplies.  Thus  the  merchant 
made  two  sorts  of  pnafit  and  the  farmer  made 
— nothinj;.  For  more  supplies  to  live  on  he 
mortj^a^'ed  the  next  crop —yet  unplanted. 
This  was  the  endless  system  at  its  w'orst. 
"We  lived,  breathed,  and  had  our  being 


all  for  them,"  said  an  old  Georgia  farmer  in 
my  hearing,  "and  what  they  tlidn't  get  the 
first  time  over,  they  were  pretty  liable  to  get 
at  the  second  picking." 

But  the  merchant  was  in  no  better  fix.  If 
he  did  not  sell  on  credit,  he  could  not  sell  at 
all.  Ilis  money  also  was  borrowed  at  a  high 
rate.  He  was  obliged  to  dump  his  cotton  on 
the  market  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  and  then 
the  price  was  generally  lowest.  If  it  rose 
later,  the  rise  in  price  helped  neither  farmer 
nor  merchant.  And  the  merchant's  business 
ha<l  many  risks.  His  creditors  failed.  They 
had  no  assets  unless  the  crops  were  grown 


TWO-HORSE  (;anc  plow 

[I  cuhivatct  oite  <')dr  ul  iwo  rows  and  savci  ihe  Ijibor  ol  one  nun 
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POSijlBILITU  .s  OK  con  ON  CULTt  kE 
A  field  of  colion  like  ihu  jtlant  «ouUl  imke  sis  Kalet  to  the  acre.    The  average  yield  i*  now  l«st  dun  one>half  a  bate 
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aid  gathered.  The  merchant  followed  the 
farmers  into  insolvency.  Tt  was  an  endless 
chain  of  hopelessness. 

Another  man — there  are  thousands  of  such 
Witnesses  if  any  were  needed — who  wrote  in 
1893  of  the  deplorable  and  apparently  endless 
poverty  of  the  cotton  farmer  in  Cabarras 
County,  N.  C,  was  Mr.  T.  J.  Watkins;  and 
be  said:     "Half  if  not  more  of  them  arc 


hopelessly  insolvent."  To-day  the  Cabarras 
farmers  are  not  only  solvent;  they  arc  out 
of  debt.  "  More  old  mortijages  have  been 
paid  off  last  year  and  this  than  in  the 
previous  five  years,"  the  county  clerk 
told  me.  "and  mighty  few  new  ones  arc 
being  filed." 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Concord,  the 
county  scat,  lias  more  than  $111,000  of 
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farmers'  deposits  in  comparison  with  $50,000 
only  a  few  j-ears  ago. 

A  similar  change  has  taken  place  all  through 
the  cotton  belt.  The  farmers  are  building 
new  houses,  buying  better  tools,  educating 
their  children  and  putting  money  in  the 
bank.  What  has  made  the  change?  The 
cotton  crop  in  the  last  two  years  has  brought 
the  South  more  than  enough  money  to  pay 
off  the  national  debt.  In  1Q02-3  for  the  first 
time  in  thirteen  years  it  brought  more  than 
ten  cents  a  pound.  That  was  the  year  of  the 
second  great  emancipation.    It  meant  finan- 


Fourth  decade,  10,000,000  bales  at  10  cents  a 
pound,  equals  $500,000,000. 

The  change  in  price  means  a  gain  of 
$200,000,000  a  year  to  the  Southern  peoy'lo 
It  is  the  difference  between  progress  and 
poverty. 

The  change  from  six  cent  cotton  to  ten  cent 
cotton  has  brr)ught  new  problems  as  well  as  a 
new  experience  in  life.  It  has  revealed  a 
labor  problem  of  which  the  South  was  not 
before /^nscious.  The  old,  inefficient  labc,r 
will  no  longer  answer.    Nor  is  there  enough 


"  BUMBI-F.  BEE  ••  COTTON 
llie  effecu  of  poor  cuhivaliun  tud  bad  weather  on  (ood  Und 


Bjr  courtesy  of  C*<tfn 


cial  independence  to  more  than  1 1 ,000,000 
people.  The  pn)clamation  was  just  the  three 
words,  "ten  cent  cotton." 

How  striking  is  the  change  is  shown  by 
the  figures  that  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  prcscntcfl  in  his  sjiccch  before  the 
Shreveport  Convention  in  December,  1904: 

"  Speaking  rouylily  and  in  average  figures,  the 
productif)n  and  gross  iniomc  from  cotton  since  the 
Civil  War  has  been: 

First  decade,  2.500,000  hales  at  14  cents  a  pound, 
equal  $300,000,000. 

Second  decade,  5,000,000  h.iles  at  12  cents  a 
pound,  equal  $300,000,000. 

Third  decade,  10.000,000  bales  at  6  cents  a 
pound,  equal  $300,000,000. 


of  it.  From  all  parts  of  the  South  comes 
the  cry  for  more  workers  in  the  cotton  fields. 
Thousands  of  white  families  have  left  the 
farms  for  the  mills.  Thousands  of  Mcgro 
families  have  left  the  fields  to  go  into  the 
cities.  In  North  Carf)lina  there  are  twice 
as  many  farms  as  there  are  Negro  farm 
laborers.  And  many  who  stay  on  the  farms 
will  no  longer  work  steadily.  A  field  hand 
can  now  earn  in  four  days  at  a  dollar  a  day 
as  much  as  he  used  to  earn  in  a  week  at  sixty 
cents  a  day.  The  old  standard  of  living 
suited  him  well  cntjugh,  and  he  will  work  only 
four  days  now.  A  Nigro  who  fanned  "on 
halves"  near  Rockingham.  N.  C.  last  year, 
and  made  $x.ioo  al)Ove  liis  living  expenses. 
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By  (ouctny  of  MU>«<jr1  PkMc  Ry, 

COTTON  FIVK  FEET  HIGH 


Sliowiiig  lh«  pnttibilitics  oi  );oii4  cutltvation  und  favorable  wtathcr 

now  works  in  a  livery  stable  for  less  than 
$325  a  year. 

"Why   did   you  quit  fanninjj?"  I  asked 
him. 

"Oh,  I  jes'  tuk  a  notion,"  he  answered. 

The  owner  of  a  gin  induced  a  Negro,  who 
had  refused  money,  to  cut  wood  by  promising 
him  a  'jiossum  dog.  But  when  he  had  cut 
enough  wood  to  pay  for  the  dog,  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  cut  more.  The  gin  is  now 
burning  coal. 

The  same  conditions  of  scanty  labor  exist 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  The  better  farmers 
are  solving  the  difficulty  by  using  better 
machinery,  more  fertilizer,  and  less  labor.  A 
man  can  put  1,200  pounds  of  fertilizer  on  a 
field  with  a  fertilizer  distributor  in  less  time 
than  he  could  put  200  pounds  with  the  old 
hand  "guano  horn,"  and  do  it  better.  This 
is  the  result.  Mr.  Henry  Comer,  on  his  farm 
near  Athens,  Ga.,  grew  this  year  twenty-six 
bales  of  cotton  on  thirteen  acres.  His 
neighbors  take  almost  fifty  acres  to  grow  the 
same  amount.  Mr.  Comer  saved  the  labor 
on  tliirty-scvcn  acres.  And  there  are  more 
farmers  like  Mr.  Comer  than  there  used  to  be. 
The  sale  of  fertilizer  in  Georgia  has  doubled 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

Fertilizer  not  only  increases  the  yield  of 
cotton  lands  but  makes  them  everlasting. 
A  field  at  Mytilene,  Ala.,  has  grown  a  crop 
of  cotton  every  year  for  fifty  years. 
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"Doesn't  land  ever  give  out?"  the  owner 
was  asked. 

"Not  if  you  feed  it,"  he  answered.  "It's 
like  a  cow.  Feed  it  and  take  care  of  it  and  you 
get  good  returns.    Neglect  it  and  you  don't." 


I'hoiMifiipbcd  ty  TreuUr 
PETEKKIN "  COTTON 


T)ii«  field  ha>  i^roon  a  crop  of  cnttoD  evrry  year  for  fifty  yrari.  With 
"  I'cterkin,"  a  amjll  cutton,  il  nrvcr  yield*  leu  tb»n  150  puuadsaii  acn 
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On  the  trolley  line  between  Spartanburg 
and  the  Pacolet  Mills  is  the  Fernwood  farm. 
The  branches  of  the  cotton  plants  there  over- 
lap in  the  four-foot  rows. 

"Do  you  sec  that?"  asked  Mr.  J.  B.  Cleve- 
land.   "That's  what  pea  vine  hay  will  do. 


l'l;<>t»i;ri|'hri|  t-r  rrr'tcfiiV  Ball 

DEl.IVEKING  COTTON  TO  THE  GIN 


The  xuciion  pi^  draws  the  sent  trom  (hr  farmer's  wagon  inta  thr  fins 


A  farmer  that  grows  pea  vines  and  turns 
under  the  stubble  has  already  gone  a  long  way 
toward  preparing  his  land  for  cotton,  and  the 
peas  can  be  planted  after  another  crop,  too." 

There  is  many  a  field  now  that  rotates 
between  an  early  crop  and  pea  vine  hay  one 
year  and  cotton  the  next.  The  discriminating 
selection  of  seed  also  is  not  only  the  most 
successful  method  of  fighting  the  ravages  of 
the  boll  weevil  in  Texas,  but  it  is  a  most 
effective  means  of  increasing  the  yield  per 
acre  all  over  the  South.  Better  methods  of 
cultivation,  which  mean  more  pounds  of  cotton 
to  the  acre,  mean  also  less  labor  per  pound. 

"A  nigger  and  a  mule  used  to  raise  from 
four  to  six  bales  a  year."  said  Captain  Everett, 
a  prominent  planter  in  Richmond  County, 
N.  C.  "Now  a  nigger  with  two  mules  raises 
twice  that." 

LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY 

When  cotton  used  to  be  planted  with  a 
hoe.  a  good  day's  work  was  one  acre.  With 
a  mule  and  a  cotton-planting  machine,  a  man 
can  now  plant  six  times  that  much  in  a  day, 
and  do  it  more  evenly.  A  gang  plow,  which 
cultivates  on  Ixjth  sides  of  a  row  of  cotton  at 
the  same  time,  does  twice  as  much  wcrk  as 
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mechanical  cotton  picker  that  has  worked, 
Mr.  George  Lowry  has  made  one  w  hich,  with 
its  five  operators,  picked  1,484  pounds  in  a 
day.    A  thousand  j)ounds  is  a  good  day's 


the  old  one-horse  plow  and  takes  only  the  one 
man  to  run  it.  A  farm  near  Raleigh.  N.  C, 
has  lately  begun  to  use  a  machine  for  "chop- 
ping out"  the  extra  plants  in  the  rows  when 
the  cotton  first  appears  alK)vc  ground.  When 
done  with  a  hoe,  "chopping  out"  is  one  of 
the  most  costly  operations  in  cotton  culture. 
Even  as  late  as  1880,  the  old  plantation  gin 
house  and  screw  press  were  in  common  use. 
They  took  a  dozen  men  a  day  to  gin  ancJ  bale 
three  or  four  bales  of  cotton.  A  modern  gin 
and  press  with  half  as  many  "hands"  can 
make  more  than  ten  bales  to  the  old  gin's  one, 
and  load  the  seed  on  a  freight  car  at  the  same 
time.  To  grow  a  pound  of  cotton  in  1876 
cost  the  average  farmer  8.32  cents.  In  1896. 
it  cost  him  5.29,  and  there  has  been  great 
improvement  since  then. 

Yet  the  biggest  single  item  of  expense  is  as 
large  as  it  ever  was.  It  costs  more  than 
$75,000,000  a  year  to  gatlicr  the  cotton  cn)p. 
and  it  is  all  done  by  hand. 

Many  mechanical  cotton  pickers  have  been 
invented  to  gather  the  cotton  from  the  plant. 
Some  picked  everything  in  sight,  lint,  leaves 
and  bolls.  Some  were  made  principally  to 
sell  stock  in  the  companies  that  exploited 
them,  and  never  picked  at  all.  One  ran  away 
on  a  plantation  in  Mississippi  and  destroyed 
half  an  acre  of  cotton.  Cotton  pickers  and 
gold  bricks  are  in  the  same  category  to  the 
average    farmer's   mind.    Yet   there    is  a 


riiL<t' ernphril  t'y  Frr  lcrick  Hall 

INTEKIOk  OF  A  COTTON  WARKHOLSE 


On  a  ret:ei|>t  for  a  bale  of  rottnn  from  .1  wateh<iu%r  anjr  bank  will 
advance        or  ^40  u>  the  farmer 
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fb«t.'<icr*|>>tcd  hy  l-r«dcrt<;kc  llall 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COMPRESSU)N 

An  ordiiury  l>ox<*r  will  KolH  about  twenty-five  lolt  bales  and  about 
fiity  compressed  ones 


work  for  five  hand  pickers.  The  machine 
with  five  men  did  the  work  of  seven  or  eight 
hands.  It  is  not  yet  in  its  final  shape.  The 
promoters  admit  that  it  is  not  adaptcti  to 
all  kinds  of  cotton.  Yet  with  its  limitations, 
if  it  could  save  even  one-quarter  of  the 
$75,000,000  or  more  annual  expense,  and 
render  the  present  labor  supply  adequate  for 
gathering,'  the  crop,  Mr.  Lowry  w^ould  go  down 
in  history  with  Eli  Whitney. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  brings  with  new  force 
to  the  South  the  problem  of  immigration. 
A  planter  in  Greenville.  Miss.,  has  said  that  he 
has  seen  Italians  make  more  cotton  per 
acre  than  the  Negro  on  the  adjoining  field, 
gather  it  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier,  and 
then  put  in  the  extra  time  making  money  by 
■working  in  the  Negro's  field. 

A  line  of  steamers  has  been  started  between 
Trieste  and  Palermo  and  New  Orleans. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  immigration  may 
help  to  solve  the  planters'  labor  question. 
Not  only  is  there  a  great  need  for  the  lower 
class  labor  of  the  immigrant,  there  is  a  great 
need  and  a  great  op|xtrtunity  for  the  Amer- 
ican bom  of  the  North  and  East.  The  oppor- 
tunities are  as  great  as  any  "  new "  country 
ever  offered  in  agriculture,  in  addition  to  the 
advantage  of  a  monopoly  crop.  Growing 
cotton  now  yields  quick  and  large  returns, 
and  the  South  has  become  a  profitable 
place  to  work.   Were  this  problem  solved  the 


Southern  planter  could  look  fomard  to  the 
position  he  held  before  the  war — a  power 
in  politics,  a  tremendous  force  in  econ- 
omics, and  a  leader  in  education  and  re- 
finement. 

The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  has  waked 
him  up  from  his  isolation.  He  sees  the 
benefit  of  organization.  He  is  learning  to 
market  his  crop  with  intelligence  and  with 
cooperation.  The  need  of  such  attention 
to  the  market  was  forcibly  shown  a  year  ago. 
Cotton  had  been  ten  cents  or  more  a  jwund. 
Then  suddenly,  in  the  early  part  of  December. 
1904,  the  price  dropped  below  eight  cents;  in 
January  it  was  below  seven.  The  greatest 
crop  that  was  ever  grown  was  half  sold  before 
people  even  guessed  within  two  million  bales 
of  its  real  size.  Government  reports,  cotton 
brokers,  and  spinners  all  were  at  sea.  When 
the  truth  began  to  be  known,  down  went 
the  price.  A  bale  that  had  been  worth 
nearly  $60  in  September,,  two  months  later 
was  not  worth  $35.  The  farmers  looked 
on  the  drop  in  price  as  a  renewal  of  the  old 


Phc«o«rr>|)lMd  by  Frederick  Ml 


A  COMPRKSS  AT  ATHFNS,  GKORHIA. 
Moit  of  the  coniprcbkcd  tMlcs  aic  ti»c  export 
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conditions;  a  return  to  poverty.  They  de- 
termined to  resist  it  stubbornly. 

THE  SOUTHERN   COTTON  ASSOCIATION 

The  man  behind  the  movement  was 
Mr.  Harvie  Jordan,  a  planter  of  Monticello, 
Ga.,  whose  father  and  grandfather  before  him 
had  been  growers  of  cotton.  He  mailed 
thousands  of  circulars  to  farmers  all  over  the 
South.  The  newspapers  printed  his  call  for 
a  convention.  On  December  13th,  it  met  at 
Shreveport,  La.  The  meeting  itself  accom- 
plished little  beyond  arousing  public  senti- 
ment. But  on  the  last  day  Mr.  Jordan  and  five 
other  delegates  met  behind  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  opera  house.  They  determined  not  to 
give  up  without  at  least  one  more  effort. 
They  decided  to  call  another  convention  at 
New  Orleans.  Again  letters,  circulars,  and 
telegrams  were  sent  all  over  the  South.  The 
newspapers  again  did  their  j)art.  On  January 
24.  1905,  three  thousand  men  met  at  New 
Orleans.  But  they  did  more  than  talk. 
I  hey  created  a  pennanent  body  to  do  the 


PfaotoKTiphcd  by  Hrnry  bitr^. 
PICKING  COTTON 

A  gooi  "  fid'  J)ao'  "  can  {lick  about  joo  pounds  ol  Mcd  cotioD  a  day 


THK  l.OWRY  MECHANICAL  COTTON  PICKER  AT  WORK 

The  machine,  with  ii<  five  n|ieraiives,  picked  1.4X4  poundx  in  a  day. 
Five  guod  haod  pickert  would  aol  average  moic  ilian  i.ono  (KUiid* 


work  they  planned.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Southern  Cotton  Association.  Its  mem- 
bers are  planters,  bankers,  and  business  men. 
Its  object  is  to  keep  up  the  price  of  cotton. 
It  hopes  to  band  the  cotton  planters  into  a 
great  trust  to  control  the  production  and  price 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  in  America. 
The  first  battle  in  their  campaign  was  over 
the  limitation  of  output. 

"  We  must  reduce  the  cotton  acreage  and 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  under  cotton 
at  least  25  per  cent.,"  was  the  Association's 
decree.  In  every  state  and  in  every  county 
the  local  organizations  worked  to  reduce  the 
cotton  area.  The  papers  printed  the  Asso- 
ciation's notices  free.  The  officers  went  from 
town  to  town  making  speeches.  Yet  it  was 
not  an  easy  task  they  had.  A  Mississippi 
merchant  went  to  one  of  the  largest  planters 
in  his  neighborhood. 

"Look  here,  Jim,"  he  said,  "you  ought  not 
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The  cottun  U  !>old  on  the  hasix  of  Mmplci  Ukcn  from  ihe  balcii.  A 
uniplcr  uften  neti  more  than  a  hundred  doilaii  worth  of  ihcm  j  wason 

to  plant  SO  much  cotton.  A  reduction  in 
acreage  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  the 
price  up." 

"Are  you  going  to  reduce  your  business?" 
asked  the  planter. 

"No,"  admitted  the  merchant. 

"I  don't  think  I  will  cither." 

The  fact  that  those  who  did  not  plant  less 
cotton  would  receive  more  benefit  from  the 
higher  price— if  it  was  higher  —than  those 
who  did  reduce  their  acreage,  would  have 
been  enough  to  defeat  a  movement  merely 
for  less  cotton.  But  the  Association  com- 
bined the  pU^a  for  a  reduction  of  cotton  acreage 
with  the  movement  for  diversified  farming. 

"Grow  your  own  supplies.  Be  independent 
of  cotton."  This  is  the  doctrine  preached 
by  government  rei)orts,  state  agricultural 
bureaus,  and  the  farm  papers.  More  land 
planted  in  foodstuffs  meant  less  land  planted 
in  cotton.  The  Association  joined  the  cam- 
paign for  diversified  farming,  with  all  its 
energy.  One  of  the  host  examples  of  the 
diversification  idea  is  the  Everett  &  Crossland 
farm  near  Rockingham,  N.  C.  On  i,6oo 
acres,  the  managers  raise  besides  cotton  all 
the  fodder  for  their  ninety-six  mules  and  food 
for  their  men.  They  even  have  a  roller  mill 
on  the  place. 


On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  McEImore's  farm 
of  920  acres,  near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  grows 
practically  nothing  but  cotton. 

"  No,  I  do  not  practise  diversification." 
he  said.  "  The  Kansas  farmer  can  raise  better 
com  than  I  can  and  I  can  raise  better  cotton 
than  he.  I  swap  my  cotton  for  his  com  and 
we  both  make  money." 

There  were  a  good  many  farmers  who 
would  not  be  persuaded  that  the  less  cotton 
they  planted  the  greater  gross  return  for  it 
they  would  get.  But,  whether  by  the  efforts 
of  the  association  or  by  other  causes,  there 
was  a  reduction  of  the  acreage. 

On  September  6th  delegates  from  the 
state  divisions  of  the  Cotton  Association  met 
in  Asheville,  N.  C.  "  Hold  every  pound  of 
cotton  for  eleven  cents,"  was  their  plea  to  the 
farmers.  When  the  convention  adjourned 
the  price  was  well  alx)ve  that  figure.  Within 
two  weeks  it  was  down  to  about  ten  cents. 
People  began  to  smile  when  the  Asheville 
Convention  and  "minimum  price"  were 
mentionecl.  The  price  continued  to  fall  xmtil 
it  went  below  ten  cents.  Then  the  unexpected 
happened.  The  farmers  stopped  bringing  in 
their  cotton. 


THE  SIGN  OF  A  COTTON  BUYER 
A  bunch  ol  «.utiuD  hauKint;  liuitt  •  Uaid  va  which  .«  Uic  buyers*  iuok 
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"What  arc  you  doing,"  I  asked  a  purchaser 
tor  a  South  Carolina  mill,  "buying  cotton?" 

"No,"  he  growled,  "I'm  trying  to." 

Most  of  the  farmers,  however,  did  not 
follow  the  Association's  counsel  to  sell  nothing 
below  eleven  cents.  Ten  cents  was  the  real 
fighting  line.  Not  only  are  the  farmers  con- 
vinced that  cotton  is  worth  ten  cents,  but  they 
are  serious  in  their  intention  of  getting  ten 
cents  for  it.  In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  when  the 
price  fell  below  ten  cents  only  about  one- 


banks  in  the  South,  the  farmer  can  hold  his 
cotton  as  long  as  he  wishes.  It  is  the  best 
collateral  there  is. 

If  immigration  and  machinery  will  but 
solve  the  cotton  grower's  one  great  problem 
of  labor,  increasing  riches  await  him.  He 
is  almost  the  sole  owner  of  a  great  staple 
crop,  the  demand  for  which  increases  year  by 
year.  The  cotton  king  of  whose  lordly  do- 
minion the  antebellum  planter  dreamt  was 
supported  by  the  wasteful  system  of  slavery. 


THE  COITON  BkLI  OF  THK  LNIItU  MATES 


The         thviinjc  represfnii  thr  land  which  pmducci  about  Mo  per  cent,  nf  the  cotion  crop,  and  the  (brk  thadinx  ihat  which  prrd  irri  about 
jff  per  cent.    Tki*  "  belt  "  conuini  nearly  6oo,ogo  square  niUca.    Not  more  than  one-lounh  of  it  hai  at  any  one  titue  been  iiilcd 


quarter  the  usual  supply  came  in  from  the 
farms. 

"The  Cotton  Association  is  a  success, 
isn't  it?"  I  asked  one  North  Carolina  farmer. 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you.  If  the  price  stays  up 
to  ten  cents  anyway,  I  don't  see  any  use  of  a 
Cotton  Association,"  he  said. 

But  whether  the  Association  lives  or  dies, 
runs  into  politics  and  fails  or  succeeds  in  estab- 
lishing a  great  warehouse  system,  it  has  done 
the  South  one  great  service.  It  has  awakened 
the  farmer  to  a  realization  of  his  position.  He 
holds  the  cotton  that  the  mills  must  spin.  To 
keep  running  they  have  to  buy.  With  the 
help  of  his  own  prosperity  and  the  2,000  new 


It  failed.  But  the  cotton  kingdom  which  is 
now  growing  up  over  its  ruins  is  destined  to 
be  far  greater  than  even  the  dream  of  the 
other.  A  country  on  whom  the  world  de- 
pends for  clothes  can  no  longer  be  poor. 

'*  If  my  people  wore  cotton  as  they  do  here," 
said  Wu  Ting  Fang,  "and  every  Chinaman 
added  an  inch  to  his  shirt  tail,  this  alone  would 
consume  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  South." 

"There  is  good  reason  to  believe,"  says  the 
government  report,  "that  the  21,000,000 
acres  of  central  black  prairie  of  Texas  could, 
if  need  be,  produce  the  entire  crop  now  grown 
in  the  South."  The  cotton  belt  is  destined 
to  unlimited  prosperity. 
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ITS  OBSTRUCTIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL  PERSONNEL  — THE     BOSS"  OF  THE  BODY 

HV 

HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 
This  is  ihe  first  of  stveral  anUUs  on  the  Stnate  of  the  United  States 


A  T  THE  White  House  one  day  when  the 
I\     bill  to  r^ulate  railroad  rates  was 

A.  \.    pending,  a  little  group  of  Senators 

were  talking  with  customary  amiability. 
Among  them  were  Senator  CuUom  of  Illinois, 
whose  profile  shows  an  elusive  resemblance  to 
Lincoln,  and  ex-Senator  Chandler  of  New 
Hampshire,  who,  when  defeated  fur  re- 
election, telegraphed:  "1  have  been  run 
over  by  a  railroad  train" — in  other  words, 
that  the  railroads  had  defeated  him. 

"Could  anything  be  more  preposterous," 
said  Mr.  Chandler  to  the  other  Senators, 
'*  than  the  report  that  Senator  Aldrich,  before 
sailing  for  Europe,  was  able  to  secure  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  a  promii-e 
that  there  would  be  no  railroad  rate  legislation 
this  session .''  We  have  the  President,  a 
popular  idol,  advocating  such  legislation;  we 
hear  a  roar  of  approval  finom  the  country;  and 
the  House  has  passed  the  Esch-Townsend 
bill,  with  only  seventeen  negative  votes. 
Think,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  of  one  man 
assuming  to  obstruct  action  in  the  Senate. 
I  repeat,  it  is  prepos  " 

"Hold  on,  Chandler,"  interposed  Senatcr 
CuUom,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce.  "Aldrich  did  get 
such  a  promise  before  sailing.  Elkins,  Kean, 
and  Forakcr  assured  him  that  there  would 
be  no  rate  Ic^i  lation  this  session." 

This  is  a  true  story.  The  promise  con- 
cerned the  Prcsidtnt's  most  important  recom- 
mendation to  Congress.  It  was  Tnade  by 
Senator  Klkins,  chairman,  and  Senators 
Kean  and  Foraker,  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce.  Presumably  Sen- 
ator Cullom,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  senator- 
ial courtesy,  acquiesced  in  the  decision — and 
he  could  not  have  hclpctl  it  if  he  hadn't.  And 
the  promise  was  excuted  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  a 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest 


state  in  the  Union.  Thus  a  bill  to  regxUate 
railroad  rates  failed  last  winter. 

Yet,  up  almost  to  the  very  last  day  of  the 
session,  the  country  had  hope  of  the  passaj,'c 
of  such  a  measure.  It  became  aware  only 
by  degrees  of  the  prearranged  obstruction  the 
bill  would  meet  in  the  Senate. 

THE  GRAVEYARD  OF  LEGISLATION 

A  hundred  stories  and  incidents,  to  the 
same  effect,  might  be  told  by  men  who  are 

familiar  with  the  Senate's  character  and 
methods.  It  has  become  progressively  ob- 
structive and  increasingly  insmcere.  Ap- 
proach it  from  whatever  point  of  view  you 
will,  you  come  to  the  same  central  fact— 
that  it  is  lart^ely  a  club  of  tradini;  political 
bosses,  less  representative  of  the  people  than 
any  other  important  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Should  we  make  treaties?  Mr.  Hay 
called  the  Senate  the  graveyard  of  treaties. 
Does  our  commerce  need  reciprocity  arranj^e- 
ments  with  other  countries?  A  reciprocity 
treaty  that  has  been  carefully  drawn  will 
neither  be  ratified  nor  rejected  but — amended 
so  as  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  other  nation. 
Does  the  country  ask  for  tariff  revision? 
When  a  bill  is  forced  by  the  House  into  the 
Senate,  it  emerges  from  a  conference  com- 
mittee mutilated  beyond  recognition.  Does 
the  country  call  for  a  pure  food  bill?  It 
]^asses  the  House  to  be  baulked  in  the  Senate. 
Or,  a  railroad  rate  bill?  Again  it  passes  the 
House  and  is  baulked  in  tlu  S.  nate.  Presi- 
dent after  President  has  found  the  Senate 
petulant,  arrogant,  obstructive.  The  Hoiise. 
which  is  nearer  to  the  people,  finds  its  actions, 
taken  in  obedience  to  the  people's  direct 
instructions  at  the  polls,  nulli^cd  in  the 
Senate.  So  cxasperatini:  Ins  this  become 
tliat  the  Speaker  of  the  House  not  long  ago 
delivered  as  scathing  a  denunciation  of  the 
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Senate  as  parliamentary  manners  would 
aDow.  The  trail  of  the  direct  purchase  of 
seats  runs  into  the  Senate;  there  are  Senatois 
who  ha\c  been  convicted  in  the  courts  of 
selling  their  political  influence;  there  is  not 
a  Great  Interest  that  has  not  its  Senators, 
and  so  frank  have  these  relations  become  that 
the  public  business  is  conducted  in  the  light 
of  this  knowledge.  Debating  has  become 
<L  farce.  Even  party  difierences  cut  no 
figure— except  for  effect  on  constituencies. 
There  is  seldom  a  note  of  conviction  in  any- 
thing said  there,  seldom  a  political  principle 
in  any  act.  The  very  pretense  of  legislating 
for  the  whole  public  good  is  almost  abandoned. 
If  one  lives  a  little  while  in  the  official  at- 
mosphere of  Washington,  he  hears  only  of 
"business"  in  connection  with  the  Senate — 
political  or  financial  "business."  It  is  as 
commercial  an  atmosphere,  in  its  way,  as  the 
atmosphere  of  Wall  Street  itself. 

THE  LOST  CONv^ePTfON   OF  THE  FATHERS 

The  unit  of  our  political  life  is  the  individual 
voter.  The  unit  that  the  Senate  represents 
is  the  State — according  to  the  constitution. 
The  unit  that  it  represents  in  fact  is  the  cor- 
poration, or  a  combination  of  corporations,  or 
an  "Interest."  Some  of  the  influential  Sen- 
ators are  rich  men.  They  owe  their  fortunes 
t'i  franchises  for  public  utilities,  to  railroad  at- 
torneyships, to  corporations  of  one  sort  or 
another  wit.i  which  they  have  been  identified 
— «nd  are  identified  still.  Many  of  them  are 
seldom  if  ever  seen  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  their  states.  And  the  Senate  becomes  less 
ratlter  than  more  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  states,  and  more  and  more  repre- 
sentative of  financial  cliques  and  political 
machines. 

We  have  c-ome  a  long  way  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  Fathers.  Why  do  the  people 
hope?  Hamilton  or  Madison,  writing  in 
The  Federalist,  declared  "that  the  Federal 
Senate  will  never  be  able  to  transform  itself, 
by  gradual  usurpations,  into  an  mdcpcndcnt 
Bad  aristocratic  body."  In  the  same  paper 
occoTB  this  further  assurance:  "It  is  a 
misfortune  incident  to  re|)ublican  government, 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  to  other  govern- 
ments, that  those  who  administer  it  may 
forget  their  obligations  to  their  constituents, 
and  prove  unfaithful  to  their  important  trust. 
In  this  point  of  view,  a  Senate,  as  a  second 
branch  of  the  legislative  assembly,  distinct 


from,  and  dividing  the  power  with,  a  first, 
must  be  in  all  cases  a  salutary  check  on  the 
Government.   It  doubles  the  security  to  the 

people." 

This  quotation  raises  two  questions  con- 
cerning the  present  personnel  of  the  Senate: 

1.  Whom  do  they  regard  as  their  "con- 
stituents?" 

2.  What  do  they  regard  as  their  "im- 
portant  trust?" 

It  is  to  answer  these  questions  that  this 
study  of  the  methods  and  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Senate  is  undertaken;  and  in  this  article 
I  shall  try  to  explain  the  machinery  by 
which  the  Senate  conducts  and  obstructs 
public  business,  and  tell  who  the  real  leaders 
of  the  body  are. 

THB  POWER  OF  COMMITTBBS 

The  business  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of 
the  House,  is  of  course  done  chiefly  by  com- 
mittees.   It  might  be  said  that  it  is  done 

wholly  by  committees  in  the  Senate;  and  that 
the  business  of  the  committees  is  done  by  a 
very  few  members.  The  proceedings  on  the 
floor  are  formalities,  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  Constitution  or  with  custom.  What  the 
public  sees  is  only  so  much  of  the  machinery 
as  must  be  exposed  to  view;  it  is  very  little — 
merely  the  talldng-beam. 

Senators  are  formally  assigned  to  com- 
mittees bv  ballot,  and  a  formal  ballot  is  taken. 
But  there  is  a  Committee  on  Committees  of  the 
Republican  caucus  (that  party  being  now  in 
control  of  the  Senate),  with  a  chairman- drawn 
from  the  caucus.  This  committee  assigns 
the  chairmen  and  the  majority  members  of  the 
various  committees.  To  these  are  added  the 
minority  members  of  each  committee,  as 
determined  by  the  Democratic  caucus.  The 
completed  lists  are  then  approved  by  the 
Republican  caucus.  A  Senator  asks  "unan- 
imous consent  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  following  resolution."  There  is 
no  objection,  and  a  resolution  which  gives 
the  committee  assignments,  is  adopted  with- 
out a  rollcall.  This  procedure  shows  the 
cooperation  from  the  Demorratie  or  minority 
side  of  the  chamber,  for  the  resolution  is 
interminably  debatable  under  the  rules. 

Seniority  is  invariably  observed  in  making 
committee  assignments.  When  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  dies,  or  retires  from  the  Senate, 
the  ranking  member  of  that  committee  be- 
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comes  chairman,  unless  be  already  has  the 
chairmanship  of  a  committee.  It  is  an  un- 
written law  that  a  senator  shall  have  but  one 
chairmanship.  When,  tor  example,  Senator 
Davis  died,  Scnutur  Frye  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela« 
tions,  and  he  was  entitled  to  the  chairman- 
ship. But,  had  he  taken  it,  he  would  have 
forfeited  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  The  "shipping  interests"  are 
Senator  Frye's  important  "constituents"; 
that  is  why  he  is  such  a  strong  advocate  of 
ship  subsidies.  Moreover,  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  goes  the  great  "pork"  measure — 
the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  Frye  v^ould  not  make  the  sacrifice,  even 
to  go  to  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  outranks  the  other 
and  would  have  been  more  attractive  to  a 
statesman. 

Senator  Cullom,  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  stood  next  in  line.  But  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee;  and  the  first  Interstate  Commerce 
act  bears  his  name.  He  knows  this  subject 
far  better  than  he  knows  Foreign  Relations. 
It  was  said  that  Senator  Cullom  wavered, 
but  that  Senators  Elldns,  Kean,  and  Poraker, 
railroad  stockhohiers  and  attorneys,  all  ui^ed 
him  to  take  the  honor  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled. And  he  left  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  to — Elkins,  the  railroad  man! 

New  members  are  usually  added  to  the 
V>oltom  of  the  list  of  committees.  Special 
fitnc.«s  counts  for  less  than  seniority.  Senator 
Knox,  although  an  ex-Attorney  General,  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The 
conviction  of  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  of 
crime  will  probably  make  a  place  for  Senator 
Knox,  which  his  experience  and  fitness  could 
not  make. 

The  power  of  the  chairmen  of  the  important 
committees  of  Congress,  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good,  is  greater  than  the  public  comprehends. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Senate  for 
two  reasons.  Senatorial  courtesy  is  just  as 
potent  in  committee  rooms  as  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — more  potent,  in  fact.  The  wish 
of  the  chairman,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
delay,  has  great  weight  with  the  majority 
of  members  of  the  committee — even  with  the 
minority.  Doubtless  the  promise  of  Senator 
Elkins  alone  would  have  sent  Senator  Aldrich 
to  Europe  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind. 


Until  agreement  appears  hopeless,  the  major* 
ity  members  of  a  committee  w^ill  not  over- 
ride the  wishes  of  the  chairman  by  voting  to 
report  a  measure  over  his  head.  Further- 
more, as  the  Senate  rules  do  not  provide  for 
"gag-law/*  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  have  a 
committee  discharged  from  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  or  resolution. 

THB  8TBSRIMG  COMUITTBB 

The  Republican  Steering  Committee  is  the 

Executive  Committee  of  the  controlling 
direc  tors  of  the  Senate.  It  shapes  the  policies 
of  the  Senate — of  Congress,  in  fact;  it  de- 
termines what  measures  shall  be  put  fmrward 
and — more  important — what  l^islation  is  to 
be  lield  "wisely"  back.  The  committee  is 
subject  to  the  caucus.  The  caucus  is  subject 
to  a  few  dominant  leaders. 

Here,  then,  we  have  come  to  the  real 
source  of  avithoritw  The  following  Senators 
compose  the  Steering  Committee:  Allison 
of  Iowa,  Hale  of  Maine,  Aldrich  of  Rhode 
Island,  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Perkins  of 
California,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Elkins  of  West 
Virginia,  Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  Kean  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Knox  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
most  powerful  of  these  men  are  the  real  rulers. 

Senator  Allison  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Steering  Committee,  though  not  its  strongest 
personality.  He  nominally  outranks  Senator 
Aldrich.  because  he  has  had  the  longest 
senatorial  service,  and  because  he  is  Chairman 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropriations,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  most  important  committee 
of  the  Senate.  As  one  officer  of  the  Senate 
once  remarked:  "After  all,  the  important 
thing  is,  what  senators  can  get  for  their 
respective  states;  that's  what  they  arc  here 
for.  And  what  they  do  get  they  must  obtain 
from  the  Appropriations  Conrniittee."  There- 
fore, the  Senator  from  Iowa  could  exercise 
a  wise  and  powerful  influcnrr  over  his 
colleagues.  Senator  Kean,  for  example,  en- 
joys more  inlluence  in  the  Senate  than  bis  one 
term  in  that  body  would  seem  to  justify. 
But  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Audit  and  Confrol  of  Contingent  E.xpcnscs 
of  the  Senate.  An  unimportant  committee,  it 
is  true,  but  many  Senators  have  to  go  to  its 
chairman  for  favors.  Senator  Kean  profits 
in  consequence. 

Why  is  not  Senator  Allison  a  real  leader? 
Everybody  has  heard  the  description  of  lum — 
that  he  could  walk  from  Washington  to 
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Dubuque  on  the  key-board  of  a  piano  without 
striking  a  note.    Once  when  he  was  delivering 

a  scries  of  platitudes  to  the  Gridiron  Chib, 
a  correspondents*  club  in  Washington  that 
"roasts"  its  guests,  someone  cried  out:  "  Look 
out.  Senator.  Don't  compromise  yourself." 
Even  th<  ii  liis  speech  continued  non-commit- 
tal. A  friend  who  was  t ravelins^  on  a  slow 
train  with  the  Senator  pointed  out  of  the 
window  and  remarked:  "That's  a  well- 
sheared  sheep,  Senator." 

"It  is  certainly  well  sheared  on  this  side," 
replied  Mr.  Allison. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  he  falls  short  of 
being  a  primary  force.  The  guiding  principle 
'  f  hi';  career  is  to  remain  perpetually  in  office; 
H'.  tr\  thing  has  been  bent  toward  that  end. 
His  plan  of  dispensing  Federal  patronage  in 
Iowa  is  tmique,  and  calculated  to  work  no 
harm  to  Mr.  Allison.  When,  during  the 
last  session,  his  sers'ice  exceeded  the  longest 
preceding  service  in  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
he  had  accomplished  his  most  cherished 
ambition.  He  has  been  in  the  Senate  now 
more  than  thirty-two  years,  and  during  that 
time  his  name  has  been  attached  to  only  one 
important  piece  of  legislation — the  Bland- 
Alfison  act,  a  compromise  measure,  designed 
to  defeat  free  silver,  and  even  that  was  rc- 
T  <  akd  over  night.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
of  his  senatorial  service  was  said  by  the  late 
Senator  Hoar:  "  He  has  controlled,  more  than 
any  other  man,  mote  than  any  other  ten  men. 
the  vast  and  constantly  increasing  pubHc  ex- 
penditure amounting  to  more  than  a  thousand 
millions  annually.  It  has  been  an  economical 
and  a  wise  expenditure."   In  a  word,  he  is 

honest. 

But  lie  does  not  commit  himself  to  anv- 
thing.  No  one  knows,  for  instance,  where  he 
Stands  on  the  much  discussed  subject  of 
regulating  railroad  rates,  unless  it  is  his 
very  close  friend,  Mr.  Marvin  Hughitt, 
president  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad.  Such  a  friendship  is  not  unusual 
in  Iowa.  The  railroads  rule  Iowa,  and  the 
real  capital  of  the  state  is  Chicago. 

The  second  member  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee, who  is  also  second  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  is  Senator  Hale,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  He  has 
ser\-ed  longer  in  the  Senate  than  Senator 
Aldrich  and,  by  coxirtesy,  outranks  the 
"boss"  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Allison  dele- 
gates to  Bfr.  Hale  the  floor  management  of 


most  of  the  approi)riation  bills,  therefore 
Senator  Hale's  influence  with  his  colleagues  is 

considerable.  He  is  the  most  independent 
man  m  the  Senate  on  ])ublic  questions  which 
do  not  affect  his  own  state,  and  as  dependent 
as  any  senatorial  attorney  when  some  **  inter- 
est" in  Maine  is  in  his  mind,  whether  it  be 
the  shijjping  interests,  or  a  Maine  railroad,  or 
the  makers  of  misbranded  food.  But  he  fights 
openly  and  he  never  forgives  nor  forgets. 

Senator  Lodge,  something  of  a  boss  in 
Massachusetts  but  not  much  of  a  leader  among 
Senators,  is  popularly  classeti  with  the  man- 
agerial coterie  of  the  Senate.  Tliis  is  largely 
because  of  his  supposed  influence  with  the 
Administration,  which  may  not  now  be  so 
potent  as  when  he  assured  tlic  President  that 
the  arbitration  treaties  negotiated  by  Secre- 
tary Hay  would  pass  the  Senate  without 
amendment. 

The  Senator  who  jumps  to  the  fore  in 
running  debate  is  Mr.  Spooner.  His  activities 
in  behalf  of  railroads,  which  ranged  from 
peddling  passes  to  givii^  valuable  legal 
(ijiinions  on  valueless  branch  lines,  first  put 
him  in  the  Senate.  For  not  distantly 
related  reasons  comes  also  Senator  Elkins, 
who,  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Henry 
Gassoway  Davis,  is  heavily  interested  in 
railroads  and  street  railways.  He  is  known 
as  a  "  practical  railroad  man,"  and  is  capable 
of  preparing  innocuous  "amendments"  to 
any  bill  which  Representatives  Esch  and 
Townscnd  can  put  through  the  House.  In 
all  probability,  nothing  will  remain  but  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill. 

"Senator  Foraker,"  said  Senator  Chandler, 
"  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  men  I  know 
of.  He  has  moved  his  law  library  to  his 
Washington  residence,  and  some  day  will  kill 
himself  working.  The  bar  is  cultivated  by 
the  railroads ;  they  often  get  a  local  counsel  for 
a  free  pass." 

Senator  Kcan  is  what  Jerseymen  call  a 
"public  utility  man,"  in  other  words,  he  is  not 
primarily  tlie  representative  of  the  railroads, 
but  hfdds  his  office  l>y  virtue  of  the  influence 
of  wh.'it  is  known  as  the  "Prudential-Fidelity 
Trust-Public  Service  Crowd."  But  he  is  not 
unfriendly  to  the  railroads;  if  he  were,  he 
would  not  be  in  the  Senate. 

TUB  "  BOSS  "  OP  THE  SBNATB 

But — ^to  pass  over  the  other  members  of 
the  Steering  Committee — ^thcre  is  one  Senator 
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who,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has  had  more 
real  power  over  a  long  period  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country;  and  his  power  is  chiefly 
obstructive.  He  is.  of  course,  Senator  Aid- 
rich,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  uiimakcr  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill,  the  maker  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  and  in  fact  of  every  tariff  measure  of 
recent  times — in  short,  "tlic  Imsiness  man- 
ager" of  the  Senate;  and  he  comes  from  the 
smallest  state  m  tlie  Union. 

A  giant  in  intellect,  a  man  of  rare  genius,  a 
statesman  of  the  first  order — all  these  attri- 
butes one  might  reasonably  expect  to  tmd 
in  the  master  of  the  Senate.  Docs  Senator 
iUdrich  possess  such  qualities?  If  not  all, 
does  he  possess  an\-  of  them?  Comparisons 
may  be  liclpful  in  forniinj^  an  estimate  rf 
public  men.  Let  us  use  Senator  Doptw,  of 
New  York,  railroad  attorney,  and  sometime 
counsel  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  as  a  measure  in  one  respect  of 
Senator  Aldrich.  The  "Congressional  Direc- 
tory" of  the  Fifty -eighth  Congress  contains 
his  sketch  of  himself  in  a  little  less  than  a  page. 
There  is  much  oratory  scheduled.  But 
Senator  Dej>e\v,  althou^'h  he  is  a  widely 
advertised  celelihty,  is  not  influential  in  the 
Senate.  He  is  expected  to  object  when  any 
measure  affecting  the  particular  interests  that 
he  represents  is  under  consideration,  which 
expectation  he  fulfils  conscientiously.  But 
Senator  Aldrich,  who  is  not  an  orator,  has 
just  eight  lines  in  the  *'  Directory."  Bom  in 
Rhode  Island,  once  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
dence common  council,  then  of  the  general 
assembly,  serving  as  a  si)eaker  of  its  House 
one  year;  then  twice  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Rejwesentatives;  he  finally  became  United 
States  Senator  on  December  5.  1881.  He 
has  since  served  continuously  and  was  re- 
elected last  year.  This  outline  shows  only 
the  shadowy  career  of  the  machine  politician 
tyt^c.  It  omits  the  information  that  Senator 
Aldrich  has  now  two  scats  in  tlie  Senate,  as 
his  colleague,  Senator  George  Peabody  Wet- 
more,  could  testify. 

There  is  a  modest  silence  about  the  early 
struggles  of  this  "self-made"  millionaire, 
who  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  fish  market ; 
became  a  bookkeeper  in  a  wholesale  grocery 
establishment,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  a 
partner,  served  as  president  of  the  street 
railway  combination,  and  fmally  retired  with 
wealth  in  abundance.  The  Senator's  biog- 
raphy neglects  to  extend  a  word  of  thanks 


to  his  close  business  associates,  Marsden  J. 
Perry,  Rhode  Island's  first  captain  of  industry, 
and  William  G.  Roelker,  whose  legal  ability 
enabled  the  triumvirate  to  do  manv  profitable 
tilings  without  breaking  a  law  or  committing 
a  crime.  Above  all,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  United  Traction  &  Electric  Company. 
Now  it  is  just  as  important  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States  Senate  that  one 
should  be  familiar  with  the  organization  of 
the  parent  corporation  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Company,  as  ftoitiKarity  with  the  {MtMiiotion 
of  the  company  is  essential  to  a  proper  estima- 
tion of  Senator  Aldrich. 

In  the  early  nineties,  the  triumvirate  ob- 
tained an  option  on  the  horse-car  lines  of 
Providence  and  Pawtuckct.  Ei'jht  million^ 
of  doU.'irs  were  nee<led  to  purchase  the  pro}.K.r- 
ties  and  to  electrify  the  roads.  For  four 
months  Mr.  Perry  peddled  this  option  about 
New  York,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Pern 
i'^  a  shrewd,  clever  man,  otheni\'ise  he  would 
not  have  left  the  chattel  mortgage  business 
of  his  yotuig  manhood  far  behind  him.  He 
communed  thus  with  himself: 

"  We  have  a  |X)wcrful  Senator  in  our  number, 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  To 
that  committee  must  go  special  interests,  big 
as  well  as  little.   Let  us  use  our  Senator." 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Perry  lost  no  time  in  s  ekinp 
out  Mr.  F.  P.  Olcott,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Central  Trust  Company — the  "trust 
company  of  the  sugar  crowd.'*  Of  his  success 
Mr.  Perry,  frequently  boasts: 

"In  twenty-four  hours  the  matter  was 
closed,  and  in  forty -eight  hours  we  had  four 
millions  to  check  against."  And  the  "sugar 
crowd"  had  a  United  States  Senator. 

SENATOR  ALDRICH  A.M)   RHODE  ISLAND 

It  was  not  until  after  Senator  Aldrich's 
reelection  in  189  s,  following  a  scandalously 
corrupt  campaign  in  which  money  from 
outside  the  state  was  freely  used,  that  the 
Street  railway  deal  was  officially  made  known 
to  Rhode  Islanders.  The  United  Traction  & 
Blectric  Company  was  oiganised,  with  Senator 
Aldrich  president,  John  E.  Searles  vice- 
president.  F.  P.  Olcott  treasurer,  and  Perry 
and  Roelker  directors  and  officers  of  subsi- 
diary companies.  Mr.  Searies  was  then 
secretar>'  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  his  face  was 
as  familiar  as  a  Stuart  portrait  of  W^ashington 
to  many  National  legislators.  Mr.  Oloott 
has  already  been  identified. 
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Sociologists  might  with  no  little  profit  turn 

their  attention  to  Providence  and  to  the 
Rhode  Island  legislature.  They  should  studv 
the  development  of  the  United  Traction  & 
Electric  Company  from  the  time  of  its  organ- 
ization  until  it  was  merK'cd  in  The  Rhode 
Island  Company.  Through  all  this  iniquitous 
period  Senator  Aldrich  was  president  of  the 
company,  while  General  Brayton,  the  blind 
boss  who  "delivers"  Rhode  Island  to  the 
Senator,  was  the  paid  attorney  of  the  com- 
pany. Nothing  in  the  way  of  legislation  was 
asked  for  that  he  did  not  give.  His  gifts  to 
the  company  included  an  " irrepealable  law" 
which  is.  in  effect,  a  perpetual  franchise. 
The  Rhode  Island  Conijuiny.  designed  to 
control  all  of  the  public  utility  corporations 
in  and  about  Providence,  is  a  property 
worthy  of  its  present  owners,  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
Senator  Aldrich  is  no  longer  its  presidential 
figurehead.  He  resigned  in  190a.  His  legis- 
lature, in  response  to  a  popular  demand,  had 
passed  a  ten -hour  law  for  street  railway 
conductors  and  motormen.  His  company 
refused  to  obey  it.  There  was  a  strike,  and  in 
Pawtttcket  the  militia  had  to  be  called  out  to 
keep  order.  But  meantime  President  Aldrich 
had  resigned.  His  term  in  the  Se-nate  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  was  ambitious  to 
be  reflected. 

Senator  Aldrich  is  a  natural  product  of 
Rhode  Island  and  of  her  institutions.  His 
power  is  founded  on  a  system  of  protec- 
tion which  is  as  venal  as  was  slavery  in  some 
sections  of  the  South.  Adherence  to  pro- 
tective "principles"  renders  the  intelligence 
of  the  state  impotent  when,  by  the  remotest 
chance,  the  privileged  special  interests  may 
be  assailed. 

Senator  Aldrich  is  the  flower  of  a  popular 
local  pride,  essentially  American,  which 
boasts  that  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union  has 
the  most  powerful  representative  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  But  above  all,  he 
is  the  product  of  a  debauched  electorate. 
If  it  be  true  that  a  stream  cannot  rise  hij.(her 
than  its  source,  must  this  not  be  a  most 
dangerous  man?  The  "Boss"  of  the  Senate 
stands  closer  to  "high  finance"  than  any  man 
in  public  life.  It  is  wise,  it  is  prudent  to 
"stand  in"  with  such  a  colleague.  It  is 
patent  why  Senator  Aldrich  leads. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  big  corporations 
in  America  has  taken  place  in  the  last  quafker- 


century.    The  advent  of  Senators  Aldrich, 

Hale,  Frye,  Spooner,  Gallinger,  Penrose,  Elk- 
ins,  Piatt,  Foraker,  Depcw  and  Kean — repre- 
sentatives of  corporate  business  every  one —  ' 
has  also  been  a  matter  of  the  last  quarter- 
century.  They  were  called  into  power,  these 
men.  or  else  have  been  continued  in  power, 
by  the  exigencies  of  "business."  Political  his- 
tory is  no  longer  the  prescribed  study  for 
rising  "statesmen;"  nor  has  it  been  for  some 
years.  If  it  is  anything,  it  is  "business  ex- 
perience." 

How  does  it  happen  that  Senator  Elkins  is 
in  the  public  eye}  Because  the  Republican 

Steering  Committee  recognized  his  ability, 
born  of  experience  and  training,  to  legislate 
jor  corporations — for  railroad  corporations  in 
particular — and  put  him  to  the  forefront  of 
the  Commit u  I  on  Interstate  Commerce.  Who 
but  a  railroad  man  should  be  the  head  of  a 
committee  controlling  the  destinies  of  a  dozen 
great  railroad  men?  Surely  such  an  "ex- 
pert" as  Senator  Elkins  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
representative  of  the  vast  army  of  shif;pers. 
Senator  CuUom  discovered  the  subject  uf  {:o- 
litical  history  rather  late  in  his  othcial  life, 
and  immediately  seized  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "Busi- 
ness" was  not  disajij^ointed ;  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Uhnou:  has  a  mild  sort  of  notion 
that  legislation,  affecting  not  a  private  corpo- 
ration but  a  common  carrier,  should  possibly 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  But  your 
Senator  representing  corporate  business  does 
not  think  so.  Everything  hinges  on  prosper- 
ity; there  can  be  no  prosperity  tmtess  thete  is 
good  business,  and  "business"  (which  is  al- 
ways corporate  business)  demands  special 
privileges. 

The  trouble  with  the  Senate  is  the  trouble 
with  the  ruling  Senators.  The  trouble  with 
the  rulers  of  the  Senate  is  the  trouble  with 
their*'constituents  " — that  is,  with  "business." 
As  these  men  owe  their  electkm  to  ''business" 
they  are  naturally  susceptible  to  corporate  in- 
fluences. To  curb  the  Senate,  the  corjrra- 
tions  must  first  be  curbed.  Put  how  can  the 
corporations  be  curbed  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senate^  Certainly  there  is  little 
hope  so  long  as  a  few  "bunsiess"  senators  run 
the  Senate,  and  so  long  as  these  coqrrate 
representatives  run  the  Senate  according  to 
the  ideas  and  wishes  of  Senator  Aldrich. 
This  is  the  closed  circle  cf  influences  which 
every  "square  deal"  encounters. 
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A LITTLE  while  Ago  our  moralists  were 
afraid  that  the  American  people 
.    would  go  money  mad.    We  were  in 

danger,  it  was  thought,  of  sacrifuing  every- 
thing to  the  getting  of  wealth.  The  public 
looked  upon  rich  men  as  heroes  and  models — 
80  we  were  told. 

If  this  were  true,  there  ha.s  been  a  great  and 
sudden  change  in  the  public  feeling.  For  now 
rich  men  are  put  on  the  defensive,  and  there 
is  a  strong  popiUar  feeling  that  wealth  is 
likely  to  imply  dishonesty.  At  any  rate,  a 
rich  man  must  now  e.xplain  his  riches  This 
is  a  very  noteworthy  change  in  pubhc  feeling. 

In  fact,  the  past  year  was  noteworthy  for 
its  revelations  of  ill  got  riches ;  and  the  captains 
of  many  industries  and  the  makers  of  com- 
binations and  organizations  were  halted  in 
their  activities  by  investigations,  by  court 
decisions,  by  public  criticism,  and  by  a  strong 
tide  of  popular  suspicion.  The  Svipreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  struck  hard  at  the 
"trust  idea"  when  it  declared  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  illegal,  and  again  when  it 
declared  that  there  was  a  beef  trust,  and  that 
it  was  in  violation  of  tiie  laws.  The  most 
noteworthy  fact  about  the  November  elec- 
tions was  the  protest  against  great  aggrega- 
tions of  wealth  s  id  its  misuses. 

Thus  the  danger  on  one  side,  that  we  might 
become  money  mad,  has  given  way  to  a 
danger  on  the  other  side,  the  danger  of  de- 
crying wealth.  But  the  pendulum  of  public 
opinion,  after  causing  Jic  punishment  of 
some  of  the  rriminally  ricli,  will  swing  ]>:\ck  to 
an  equilibrium,  and  we  shall  say  that  honestly 
acquired  weath  in  industrial  or  in  transporta- 
tion pursuits,  in  agriculture,  in  invention,  in 
merchandise,  or  e\  en  in  finrjicc,  is  not  a  dis- 
grace.   It  is  wen  an  lionor. 

AH  the  while,  of  course,  wealth  is  increasing. 
The  government  report  of  November  i,  1905, 
showed  the  cash  per  capita  circulation  of  the 


United  States  to  be  more  than  $31,  the 
highest  figure  in  our  national  histor\>.  Every 
year  this  figure  is  going  higher.  The  people 
arc  constantly  growing  richer.  And  yet  the 
wealth  is  becoming  more  and  more  centra- 
lized. In  the  great  hotels  of  New  York, 
Pittsbuig,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
the  regular  habitud  may  point  out  to  the 
visitor  almost  anv  night  a  dozen  millionaires, 
where  ten  years  ago  he  would  have  had 
trouble  in  finding  two.  The  millionaire  fleet 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  doubled 
and  again  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Evidences  of  preponderant  individual  wealth 
multiply  in  all  the  great  centres  of  the  United 
States  year  by  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  mighty  fortunes 
are  honest.  They  come  from  tlie  tilling  of 
the  soil,  from  the  opening  of  the  nines,  from 
the  gatheriiig  of  the  wealth  of  the  great  for- 
ests. They  come  from  the  canying  of  com- 
merce across  the  seas.  They  are  the  product 
of  our  national  genius,  the  fruit  of  mighty 
endeavor  wisely  directed.  There  »  not  a 
single  field  of  human  endeavor  worth  tilling 
at  all  in  which  American  labor  is  not  crowned 
with  Its  golden  crown. 

The  industrial  field  is  particularly  Amer- 
ican. It  includes  transportation,  manu- 
facture, and  the  opening  of  mines  and  forests. 
It  is  wonJerfully  diverse  in  its  resources.  In 
it  the  American  is  supreme.  Into  our  own 
protected  markets,  year  by  year,  the  products 
of  foreign  factories  find  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult entrance.  Our  industrial  prowess  is 
coming  into  its  own.  The  methods  by  which 
these  wonders  have  been  wrought,  these  for- 
tunes gathered,  are  as  diverse  as  the  fidd 

itself. 

How  have  honest  fortunes  been  acquired' 
And  how  may  honest  fortunes  now  be  got.' 
Most  fortunes  come  from  a  happy  union  of 
the  right  man  and  the  opportimity.  About 
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the  beginning  of  the  nineties,  a  junior  officer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  went  to  Europe 

on  a  holiday.  He  had  a  good  position,  a 
little  capital,  and  some  good  friends.  He 
went  sightseeing  with  his  eyes  wide  open. 
That  was  his  habit.  Wales  fascinated  him. 
Wales  was  the  country  that  supplied  the 
world  with  tin.  He  knew  that  the  huge  tin 
deposits  of  his  state.  Indiana,  had  lain  idle 
because  the  tin  of  Wales  held  the  world's 
markets,  including  Indiana.  The  people  of 
the  state,  whose  houses  were  built  over  tin 
deposits,  paid  to  Welsh  manufacturers  every 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  YEARLY  PIG  IROIJ  OUT- 
FIT, SINCE  18T5,  OF  THE  UNITFD  STATES,  GERMANY 
.KSU  f.NCI.AND  AND  THE  RF.I.ATIVKI  Y  RAPID  IN- 
CREASE  OF  OUR  OtJTPUT  DURING  THE  PAST  TEN 
mas  OVER  THE  PRSCKDIMO  TWBHTY  VXARS 


duty  and  beat  us  here  in  Indiana.  The  local 
trade  will  make  us  rich." 

Probably  he  said  the  same  thing  over  many 
times.  The  uj)shot  of  it  was  that  he  and  his 
friend  gathered  together  a  small  group  of 
helpers  and  built  the  first  tin  plate  mill  of  any 
importance  in  the  state.  Within  seven  years 
that  mill  had  come  to  be  the  head  and  centre 
of  the  Tin  Plate  Trust.  The  imports  of  tin 
fell  from  more  than  a  billion  pounds  in  1891 
to  about  one  hundred  million  pounds  in  1903, 
and  our  manufactures  rose  from  an  insignifi- 
cant sum  to  more  than  a  billion  pounds.  The 
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year  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  tin.  The 
markets  of  the  United  States  had  lain  wide 
open  to  the  tin  of  Wales.  The  change  in 
tariff,  at  about  the  time  of  his  visit,  had  put 
a  duty  on  this  imported  tin. 

Back  in  his  native  state  he  talked  tin, 
thought  tin.  dreamed  of  tin.  Here  was  his 
opportunity.  Most  of  all  he  talked  to  a  boy* 
hood  friend  who,  by  hard  work  and  genius, 
had  come  to  be  the  vice-president  of  a  small 
countn,'  bank  in  Indiana. 

"Under  our  feet,"  he  said,  "lie  millions. 
We  allow  Welshmen  to  keep  them  buried. 
This  is  our  chance.  Suppose  we  start  a  tin 
nill  of  our  own.   They  can't  pay  this  new 


imports  fi  ll  ofT  90  per  cent.  ;  the  manufactures 
increased  2,500  per  cent.  The  man  with  the 
idea  was  Ifr.  W.  B.  Leeds.  The  bank  vice- 
president  was  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Reid.  To-day 

these  men  are  directors  of  railroad  companies 
owning  more  than  15.000  miles  of  road,  and 
they  are  the  guiduig  spirits  of  great  national 
banks  and  of  other  enterprises.  Of  course 
the  new  tariff  was  the  basis  of  their  fortune; 
but  they  first  recognized  its  possibilities,  risk- 
ing their  little  fortunes  to  back  their  opinion. 

Last  year  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  a 
year  of  general  Republican  trivmiph,  elected 
to  the  governorship  a  Demorrat,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Douglas.   That  was  the  crowning  point  in 
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the  successful  career  of  an  extraordinary 
business  man  who  has  made  an  honest  fortune. 
Governor  Douglas  was  a  shoemaker  who  made 
good  shoes,  held  his  customers  year  after  year, 
and  prospered  in  a  small  and  humble  way. 
As  time  went  on  his  business  grew.  It  has 
take  n  it  years  to  grow  into  the  W.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Company,  and  to  bring  to  its  founder  a 
great  fortune. 

His  opportunity  came  to  him  and  he  seized 
it.  The  tariff,  of  course,  helped  him.  too. 
though  in  lesser  d^ree.  He  has  done  all  he 
could  to  build  up  abroad  a  market  for  Ameri'> 


DIAGKAM  SSK-WING  HIE  GOLD  IN  CIRCU* 
LATION  I.N   1  HK  IM  I  H)  STATFS  SIMCB 
IT  HAS  DOUBLED  IN  TEN  YEARS 


cigars  withni  its  doors  was  offered  to  one  man 
and  refused.  Another  took  it  at  twice  the 
rental.  His  first  year's  business  netted  him, 
above  all  expense,  over  $3,000.  In  following 
years  it  made  him  rich.  Among  other  things, 
he  is  now  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  on  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  He 
worked  for  his  ^ood  fortune,  but  most  of  all 
he  owes  it  to  the  mere  seeing  of  the  chance. 

Electric  traction  is  a  new  field;  yet  dozens 
of  great  fortunes  have  already  been  made  in 
it  by  Americans.  The  stor>'  of  Frank  Sprague, 
who  introduced  the  idea  of  mtiltiple  unit  con- 


can  shoes.  His  company  has  been  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  bringing  the  total  export 
trade  of  the  Union  in  shoes  ^m  833,412  pairs 
in  1895  to  4,642,531  in  1904. 

The  records  of  Dun  or  Bradstrcet  of  ten 
years  ago  laid  alongside  the  record  of  to-day 
would  tell  a  thousand  tales  of  exactly  the 
same  import.  It  is  not  pivcn  to  every  man  to 
make  a  million  dollars,  nor  tu  become  a  na- 
tional captain  of  industry  but  in  every  city, 
every  town,  even  every  village,  ihare  are 
smaller  local  captains. 

When  the  new  Coates  House  was  built  in 
Kansas  City  a  few  years  ago,  it  stood  supreme 
in  that  growing  city.   The  privilege  of  selling 


trol,  is  fairly  well  known  among  electrical 
people.    In  this  case  the  man's  genius  made 

a  fortune.  He  invented  and  patented  the 
method  of  controlling  heavy  electric  trains  in 
transit.  It  rapidly  superseded  all  previous 
methods.  The  South  Side  Elevated  of  Chi- 
caff>,  the  Boston  Subway,  the  London  Under* 
Kroimd,  the  New  York  Subway,  the  Manhat- 
tan Elevated,  the  New  York  Central,  and 
many  other  similar  systems,  have  adopted 
the  patents.  Mr.  Sprague 's  wealth  is  purely 
industrial  and  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
the  j)rice  the  world  has  paid  to  him  for  an  in- 
vention which  the  world  needed  and  was  will- 
ing to  pay  for.   In  this  electrical  field  there 
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are  many  fortunes  to  be  made  and  in  the 
making. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  John  Joyce,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  petitioned  the  Canadian  Parliament  for 
a  concession  to  allow  the  development  of 
power  at  Shawenegan  Falls,  Quebec.  At  that 
time  the  Shawenegan  River  was  a  $rst-class 
trout  stream.  With  the  concession  in  hand 
he  went  to  Boston  capitalists  and  to  Mr. 
Grecnshields,  a  Canadian  Parifir  attorney. 
He  gathered  about  him  sutlicient  capital  to 
hitild  a  great  power  dam  and  to  create  at 
Shawenegan  a  centre  of  electrical  power 


OIACRAU  or  THE  GROSS  EARNINGS  SINCE  1875  OF 
THE  EAILROAOS  OF  THF.  UNITED  STATES 


border,  these  openings  occur  oy  dozens.  Not 
one  of  these  regions,  however,  can  be  described 
as  "a  poor  man's  country."  Their  natural 
resources  are  more  or  loss  stubborn.  In 
Texas  one  must  ])ay  for  water  from  the  arte- 
sian wells.  In  Oregon  most  of  the  power 
centres  are  remote  from  power  markets,  and 
transmission  is  expensive.  In  British  Col- 
umbia and  in  Colorado  one  must  compete 
with  greater  pioneers  already  in  the  field. 

Yet  thousands  of  people  are  making  for- 
tunes, greater  or  smaller,  in  every  one  of  these 
new  regions.  The  traveller  along  the  Rio 


which  now  supplies  most  of  the  energy  needed 

for  the  public  utilities  of  the  city  of  Montreal, 
eighty  miles  away.  Mr.  H.  H.  Melville,  of 
Boston,  was  his  chief  backer  in  this  enterprise. 
Re  has  made  his  money  very  largely  in  back- 
ing and  aiding  ventures  of  similar  kinds  all 
over  the  continent. 

There  are  on  this  continent  thousands  of 
nch  opportunities.  They  do  not  normally 
fan  to  the  lot  of  the  man  with  no  capital 
whatever  It  takes  a  certain  sum,  ranging 
from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  a  few  thousand, 
to  start  an  enterprise  of  this  nature.  Down 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  Texas,  up  along 
the  Columbia  River,  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, in  the  centre  of  the  Rockv  Mountains 
west  of  Denver  and  just  north  of  the  Canadian 


Grande  will  find  now  a  little  rice  mill,  sending 

every  month  its  grist  from  the  local  fields  by 
rail  tf)  Galveston  or  farther  north;  now  a  small 
wayside  shop  that  buys  the  crops  of  pecan 
nuts  from  the  Mexicans  across  the  river,  and 
ships  them  north  by  carload ;  now  a  small  sash 
factory  that  supplies  the  demand  of  growing 
civilization  for  miles  in  evcrj'  direction — both 
in  the  Union  and  across  the  river.  Similarly, 
one  discovers  by  chance  amid  the  hills  of 
Colorado  and  of  British  Columbia  little  factor- 
ies, run  by  cheap  jxjwer,  .that  have  their  local 
customers  and  grow  gradually  rich.  Up  in 
Or^n  and  all  the  way  across  the  lonely 
borderland,  one  finds,  tucked  into  comers 
along  the  little  streams,  sawmills,  shingle  mills, 
etc.,  making  for  their  owners  the  beginnings 
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of  perhaps  mighty  wealth.   This  is  the  way 

the  country  grows. 

This  lumber  industn,'  is  full  of  dramatic 
tales.  Not  so  many  years  ago  Mr.  John 
Kirby  btiilt  a  little  mill  on  a  qmct  river  in  the 
long-leaf  pine  lands  of  Texas.  He  bought  a 
few  hundred  acres  of  standing  timber  and  cut 
it  into  lumber  for  the  local  demand.  The 
business  grew.  The  ox-cart  and  the  raft  were 
succeeded  by  the  railway,  built  by  his  own 


Ottawa.   The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 

Mr.  Booth  did  no  capitalizing,  but  paid  hard 
cash  for  all  that  he  bought.  He  built  a  trust 
on  old  fashioned  lines,  out  of  the  profits  from 
a  tiny,  lonely  sawmill  on  the  Upper  Ottawa. 
A  few  years  passed,  and  he  threw  the  Canada 
Atlantic  Railroad  across  Ontario,  450  miles, 
from  Montreal  to  Parry  Sound.  He  put  the 
stocks  of  it  into  the  vaults  of  the  banks  at 
Ottawa,  and  kept  them  there,  unpledged. 


•w 


labor  and  the  labor  of  his  men.  He  called  to 
his  help  the  capita!  of  richer  men  than  hmiself. 
At  the  last,  as  president  of  the  Kirby  Lumber 
Cbmpany,  he  controlled  7,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  timber,  twenty  mills  and  more  than 
17s  miles  of  lumber  railway.  The  great  de- 
cline of  X903  swept  his  company  into  bank> 
ruptcy,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  John 
Kirby  ha-l  become  President  John  Kirby, 
limiber  monopolist  and  arbiter  of  destiny  for 
half  a  dozen  Texas  towns. 
A  striking  parallel  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  of 


Five  years  passed,  and  he  took  them  out  and 
sold  them  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  No 
one  knows  how  much  he  made.  At  any  rate, 
he  stands  to-day  a  multi-millionaire,  owner 
of  many  mills,  j)ropri(  tor  of  more  timber  than 
those  mills  can  cut  witliin  a  man's  lifetime. 
And  all  this  grew  out  of  one  lonely  mill. 

Such  tales  can  be  multiplied  to  hundreds. 
The  Ogilvie  Millint,'  Company,  which  is  the 
Canadian  Flour  Trust  ;  our  own  Standard  and 
Pillsburj'  mills;  mo.st  of  the  great  breweries; 
and  many  other  concerns  of  similar  industrial 
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nature,  spmng  from  a  single  plant,  small,  in- 
significant— ;^ve  for  one  thing,  which  is  that 
a  man  and  an  opportunity  met. 

Pittsburj^  is  built  upon  that  accident. 
"That  man,"  any  one  will  tell  you  about  a 
well-known  citizen  of  that  city,  "about  ten 
yens  ago  bought  a  little  farm  up  the  river. 
It  was  not  much  of  a  farm — chiefly  limestone 
and  mortgage.  He  lifted  both  the  mortgage 
and  the  limestone.  He  made  more  than  two 
million  dollars  selling  the  limestone  to  the 
smelters.  They  have  to  have  it  in  making 
steel.  He  has  it,  and  he  has  it  where  he  can 
put  it  on  a  barge  and  drop  it  down  the  river 
at  the  works.  He  doesn't  pay  any  freight. 
He  makes  more  money  on  a  ton  of  limestone 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world." 

There  is  another  man — a  young  man  yet — 
who  built  a  Uttle  glass  factory  ten  years  ago 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,  and  sold  it  out  three 
years  ago  to  the  Glass  Tnist  for  half  a  million 
dollars  in  stocks  and  bonds.  There  is  a  man 
who  sold  a  recipe  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  for  $300,000.  Another  thrifty 
man  has  made  ten  fortunes  floating  new  in> 
dustrics  in  the  Pittsburg  "belt,"  and  lost 
them  backing  the  stocks  in  the  local  market. 
One  yotmg  man  bought  up  three  acres  of  land 
iathe  ConneUsviUe  region  a  few  years  1^  at  a 
thmsand  dollars  an  acre,  and  is  taking  $40,000 
a  year  out  of  the  coke  ovens  that  he  built  on 
the  same  three  acres.  He  is  following  in  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Prick. 

So  runs  the  Pittsburg  romance.  A  similar 
tale  of  smaller  fortunes  or  fewer  comes  from 
Denver,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Spokane, 
and  many  other  centres.  Beet  sugar  and 
mines  in  Colorado;  oil  lands  and  refineries  in 
California ;  little  canning  companies  along  the 
Columbia  River  in  Washington;  wood  and 
fumitvure  factories  in  Ontario  and  Michigan — 
these  are  some  of  the  steps  to  wealth. 

A  Texas  youth  of  twenty-one  had  a  brilliant 
idea.  He  imparted  it  to  a  St.  Louis  capital- 
ist. The  St.  Louis  man  talked  it  over  with 
two  other  capitalists.  That  was  in  xpoa. 
The  Texas  youth  took  a  trip  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  When  he  came  back,  a  little  disused 
flour  mill  in  a  lonely  place  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  found  a  ready  purchaser.  It  took 
only  $5,000  in  all  to  alter  the  eqtiipment  and 
start  things  going.  A  Pacific  Mdl  steamer, 
outward  bound  from  San  Francisco  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  carried  twenty-five  large  packing 
cases  from  that  factory.  They  were  labelled 


"wire  netting."  They  were  full  of  cordite, 
and  were  consigned  to  a  hardware  house  in 
Yokohama.   In  its  first  twelve  months  that 

factory  paid  a  royalty  of  $25,000  to  the  Texas 
boy  and  paid  1,000  per  cent,  dividends  to  the 
backers. 

BIr.  Charles  Pierson,  of  New  York,  is  an 
engineer  with  ideas.    Within  the  past  few 

years  he  has  floated  electric  companies  de- 
signed to  fiu-nish  light,  heat  and  power  to  the 
ancient  dties  of  Mexico  and  Havana.  He  has 
always  fotmd  capital  ready  to  assist  him.  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  once  a  Seattle  editor,  is  a  director 
in  a  dozen  companies  all  over  the  world,  and 
nearly  all  industrial.  His  fortune,  now  large 
and  growing  rapidly,  consisted  but  a  very 
short  time  ago  of  nothing  at  all.  He  stops  at 
nothing.  The  latest  thini,'  he  talks  alxjut  is  a 
plan  to  grow  cotton  in  the  irrigated  fields  back 
of  the  Atbara  Barrage,  in  the  Nile  Deltas, 
where  moisture  cannot  fail  and  the  weather 
is  as  constant  as  the  svmrise  is  regular.  An- 
other of  his  ventures  is  the  Occidental  Mining 
Company,  which  suspended  operations  long 
enough  to  permit  the  Japanese  and  Russians 
to  fight  a  battle  around  the  mines  in  central 

Korea. 

Mr.  William  AIcKenzie  of  Canada  is  build- 
ing a  railway  to  rival  the  Canadian  Pacific 
across  the  great  prairies.  He  has  also  built 
tramways  in  Manchester,  England,  and  in 
Havana,  Cuba.  He  owns  the  trolley  system 
of  Toronto.  He  bought  a  little  mule  tramway 
outside  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil,  and  out  of  it 
ho  made  an  eleven  million  dollar  company 
whose  stocks  pay  6  per  cent,  dividends.  It  is 
a  transportation  trust  for -the  greatest  city  in 
South  America.  Yet  a  few  years  ago  Mr. 
William  McKenzie  was  only  a  fairly  pros- 
perous farmer  somewhere  in  the  wilds  cf 
Central  Ontario. 

All  these  fortunes  are  thought  to  be  honest 
fortunes.  There  are  thousands  like  them 
scattered  all  over  this  continent.  They  are 
the  reward  of  courage,  merit,  wisdom,  shrewd- 
ness. They  have  not  been  acquired  by  rob- 
bing the  people,  but  by  building  up  the  coun- 
try abroad  and  at  home.  They  mean  an 
increase  of  industry  of  many  kinds,  and 
thus  they  mean  an  increase  in  opportunities 
of  many  kinds.  They  ofiier  new  footholds 
for  new  climbers.  Such  fortunes,  so  ac- 
quired, are  an  honor  at  once  to  the  man 
who  makes  them  and  to  the  country  which 
gave  the  opportunity. 
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SWINGING  THE  MARCH  OF  EMPIRE 

SOUTHWESTWARD 


THE  DEVELOTMENT  OF  NEGLECTED  UTAH  AND  NEVADA  BY  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE 
NEW  SAN  P£DRO,  LOS  ANGELES  AND  SALT  LAKE  RAILROAD— CONSTRUCTING  A  ROAD 
OUT   OF  TWO  PRIVATE    FORTUNES— THE   PREPARATION    FOR    OUR   ORIENTAL  TRADE 

BY 

FRENCH  STROTHER 


HE  road  is  built  and  paid  for,  and 
not  a  dollar's  worth  of  bonds  has 

been  sold." 


This  quiet  statement  of  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  forty  million  dollars,  was  Mr.  J. 
Ross  Clark's  summing  up  of  the  achievement 
of  his  brother,  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Mon- 
tana. It  means  that  two  men — Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman  and  Senator  Clark — have  built  and 
paid  for  778  miles  of  trunk  line  railroad,  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides 
branch  lines,  and  all  the  stations,  spurs, 
roundhouses,  rolling  stock  and  other  inci- 
dentals of  a  fully  equipped  railroad,  it  means 
that  the  northerly  city 'of  Butte.  Mont.,  is 
now  nearer  by  rail  to  the  southern  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  than  it  is  to  San  Francisco, 
which  is  latitudinally  between  the  two.  (The 
great  significance  of  this  fact  will  be  explained 
further  on.)  It  means  that  perhaps  the  rich- 
est iron  district  in  the  world  in  Utah — is 
being  opened  up,  and  that  the  region  of  the 
most  valuable  gold  "strike"  since  1849  is 
to  have  transportation  facilities.  It  means 
that  Senator  Clark  has  spent  more  than 
twenty  million  dollars  from  his  private  in- 
come on  one  project  in  monthly  instahnents, 
each  an  independent  fortune  |  and  that  Mr.  B. 
H.  Harriman  has  added  to  the  structure  of 
his  railroad  ambition  another  rich  traffic 
feeder  to  his  Western  system  and  another  out- 
let for  the  Pacific  commerce  wliich  he  con- 
trols. For  Mr.  Harriman  paid  an  even  half 
(tf  the  construction  cost  of  the  road,  and  owns 
an  undivided  half  interest  in  it.  This  railroad 
is  the  new  San  I^cdro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt 
Lake,  which  was  opened  for  business  May  i , 
1905. 

It  was  inevitable  that  some  day  a  railroad 

should  be  built  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  the  present  accomplishment  is 


bound  up  in  the  realization  of  several  pictur- 
esque ambitions  and  in  numerous  financial 

intrigues — of  Collis  P.  Huntington's  dream 
of  autocratic  railroad  power  in  the  West ;  of 
the  ambition  of  Los  Angeles  to  outgrow  San 
Francisco  as  the  great  Pacific  port,  and  of  her 
other  ambition  to  become  the  "Queen  City 
of  the  Great  Southwest;"  of  S>cnator  Clark's 
ambition  to  leave  behind  him  a  mommicnt  to 
his  activity  in  the  development  of  the  West; 
and,  finally,  of  the  vmon  of  the  successor  to 
Mr.  Huntington's  dream  of  railroad  autocracy, 
Mr.  Harriman. 

The  story  begins  with  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Kerens  of  St.  Louis  into  the  field 
of  tnterurban  traffic  around  Los  Angeles. 
By  purchase  and  construction  he  acquired 
about  eighteen  miles  of  standard  gage  road, 
which  he  called  the  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena 
&  Glendale.  To  Mr.  Kerens  was  given 
the  vision  of  greater  possibilities  for  his 
little  local  system.  The  Go\ernmcnt  had 
spent  $950,000  in  improving  one  of  the  natural 
ports  of  Los  Angeles — San  Pedro  Harbor, 
twenty-two  miles  south.  Collis  P.  Hunting- 
ton, who  controlled  the- Southern  Pacific,  and 
through  it  the  power  of  financial  life  and  death 
over  all  the  shippers  of  California,  was  develop- 
ing another  port — Santa  Monica — ^which  was 
likewise  the  terminus  of  his  line.  The  shippers 
of  California  were  (.lainoring  for  a  competitor 
to  the  Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Kercns's  vision 
was  to  make  his  road  a  link  in  a  great  trans- 
continental line  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Pedro,  which  should  be  that 
competitor. 

The  rival  Union  Pacific  was  his  natural  ally. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Kerens  had  an  interview 
with  S.  H.  H.  Clark,  with  the  result  that  the 
Union  Pacific  buiit  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Milford,  Utah,  made  track  embankments  as 
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far  as  Catiente,  Nev.,  and  surveys  to  Glen- 
dale,  while  Mr.  Keiens  built  on  to  San  Pedro, 

where  he  acquired  water-front  concessions. 

These  operations  were  stopped  by  Mr. 
Huntington,  who  succeeded  in  holding  up  the 
work  on  the  harbor  until  1898,  when  Congress 
decided  against  him. 

By  the  time  the  conclusion  of  this  struggle 
had  cleared  the  way  for  the  building  of  the 
new  road,  Mr.  Harrnnan  had  secured  oontxol 
not  only  of  the  Union  Pacific,  but — after  Mr. 
Huntington's  death — of  the  Southern  Pacific 
as  well,  and  had  inherited  Mr.  Huntington's 
ambition  to  dictate  the  railroad  business  of 
the  West.  Mr.  Harriman  did  not  intend  to 
allow  the  new  road  to  be  built  until,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  own  plans,  he  should  choose  to 
build  it  liimself. 

But  Senator  W.  A.  Clark  of  Montana 
had  now  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  new  road. 
Senator  Clark  had  anil>itions  of  his  own. 
Through  fruitful  opportunities  in  the  early 
mining  days  'of  Montana,  but  more  largely 
through  his  shrewd  judgment  in  trade,  he  had 
grown  from  a  tobacco  dealer  in  a  mining  camp 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  enormously  rich  Ana- 
conda copper  properties  around  Butte,  Mont. 
Later,  he  had  bought  the  Verde  mines  in 
Arizona,  and  had  thus,  through  the  ownership 
of  the  two  greatest  copper-producing  proper- 
ties ui  the  world  become  one  of  the  controlling 
forces  in  the  mineral  development  of  the 
West  and  one  of  the  heaviest  Western  shippers. 
He  saw  in  the  project  of  building  the  new 
road  three  great  opportunities. 

First;  with  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  opening  of  the  Orient  to  trade. 
San  Pedro  promised  to  become  one  of  the  vast 
shij)ping  points  for  the  country  west  of  the 
Great  Divide.  All  freights  westward  from 
Butte  to  San  Pedro  woiikl  have  to  go  first  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  then  to  San  Francisco  and 
south  to  San  Pedro,  1463  miles.  The  pro- 
posed line  as  surveyed  from  Salt  Lake  to  San 
Pedro  was  practicidly  800  miles.  The  control 
of  this  shorter  route  might  some  time  mean 
much  to  the  copper  mines  of  Montana. 

Second;  the  southwestern  part  of  Utall^ 
tliruugh  which  the  line  would  run,  is  one  of 
the  richest  undeveloped  mineral  regions  in  the 
world.  Senator  Clark  saw  that  the  building 
of  the  road  would  cause  the  dex  elopment  of 
this  region  and  that  tliis  development,  in  re- 
turn, would  supiily  a  rich  freight  traffic  to  help 
maintain  the  r^lroad. 


Third ;  the  project  appealed  to  the  Senatoc's 
imagination  as  a  means  of  leaving  behind  him 

an  imperishable  reminder  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  helped  to  develop  the  West. 

Consequently,  on  March  20,  1901,  Senator 
Clark  organised  the  San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Company,  with  a  capita! 
stock  of  $25,000,000,  practically  all  subscribed 
by  himself,  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  the  line  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  then  at- 
tempted to  secure  the  help  of  Mr.  Harriman 
to  carry  out  the  earlier  plan  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  Mr.  Harriman  re- 
fused to  share  in  the  enterprise,  and  early  in 
1903.  Senator  Clark  ordered  the  engineers  of 
the  new  company  to  begin  construction  work 
both  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  from  Glendale 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Harriman  began  work 
to  extend  the  Oregon  Short  Line  from  MiUord 
to  Caliente.  For  a  year  there  was  straining, 
bitter  riv  alry  between  the  construrtion  gangs 
of  the  two  lines.  Mr.  Harriman  was  making 
a  fierce  stand  against  any  encroachment  on 
his  domination.  Senator  Clark  was  fighting 
steadily  to  maintain  his  pride  in  completing 
an  undertaking  he  had  begun.  The  rivalry' 
culminated  in  a  dispute  over  which  line  should 
use  a  cut  in  Meadow  Valley  Wash.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Mr.  Harriman  admitted  the 
futility  of  his  defence  and  sought  terms.  An 
agreement  of  mutual  surrender  and  coopera- 
tk>n  was  made,  by  which  Senator  Clark  and 
Mr.  Harriman  should  each  have  an  equal  share 
in  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Line,  and  should  each  bear  an  even  half  of  the 
construction  costs.  Furthermore,  a  ten  year 
agreement  was  made  r^arding  traffic  ar> 
rangements  between  the  Salt  Lake  line  and  its 
connections,  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  South- 
em  Pacific.  Under  this  agreement  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  was  rapidly  completed. 

As  a  part  of  the  constructive  development 
of  the  West  the  new  road  must  justify  itself  by 
its  traffic  service,  especially  its  freights,  for 
from  these  any  railroad  gets  the  bulk  of  its 
returns  and  does  its  greatest  amount  of 
good.  For  this  business  the  road  looks  to 
several  ^'reat  sources:  to  the  output  of  the 
mines  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  to  the  increasing 
shipments  of  fruits  and  manufactured  goods 
from  Southern  California,  and  to  its  share  of 
the  transcontinental  traffic,  in  which  may  be 
included  the  land  carriage  of  Oriental  freights. 

For  years  it  has  been  known  by  mining 
men  that  Iron  County,  Utah,  is  one  of  the 
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Carnrinfc  the  Incki  of  the  ntw  San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles  &  SaIi  Lake  Kailri>ad  across  the  S«nu  Ana  River,  near  Riverside,  Cal.  The  bridf;r  consists 
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richest  iron  belts  in  the  world.  Practically 
all  of  one  range  of  mountains  in  the  county 
has  shown  unusually  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits. The  Gjlorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
in  anticipation  of  a  day  when  a  railroad 
should  be  built  through  this  territory,  has 
thought  it  worth  while  gradually  to  acquire 
the  ownership  of  vast  holdings  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  county.  The  mines  around 
Milford,  in  Beaver  County,  next  north  of  Iron 
County,  have  been  worked  with  success  since 
about  1890.  The  coming  of  transportation 
facilities  means  that  these  mines  may  be 
opened  and  add  to  the  resources  of  Utah. 

Besides  these  mines  in  Utah,  there  are  the 
gold  fields  of  Nevada.  Here,  in  the  pitiless 
glare  of  the  desert,  weary  miles  from  water 
and  from  railroad  facilities,  a  few  men  made 


the  richest  gold  strike  since  1849.  Word  of 
their  discovery  slowly  trickled  across  the  bar- 
ren places  into  the  outposts  of  the  world, 
and  were  telegraphed  all  over  the  country. 
Instantly,  thousands  of  men  swarmed  to  the 
desert.  They  found  that  freights  were  appall- 
ingly high  and  slow.  The  braver  ones  kept 
on  and  have  half  developed  the  mines.  But 
until  the  new  line  completes  its  branch  to  Bull- 
frog, the  great  riches  of  the  camp  must  be 
freighted  on  wagons  over  long  stretches  of 
desert.  With  the  coming  of  the  road  the  out- 
put of  the  camp  will  approximate  its  full 
capacity. 

The  second  source  of  freight  is  Southern 
California.  At  present,  perhaps  the  greatest 
shipments  are  of  fresh  fruits,  especially  or- 
anges and  lemons.    The  market  for  these 


CREATING  A  HARBOR  AT  THE  WESTERN  TERMINUS  OK  SENATOR  CLARK'S  ROAD 

At  Sao  Pedro.  CaL,  the  Govemmenl  is  building  this  o.ono-loot  tire^-kwa'er  al  »  conlraf  I  cost  ol  |j,goo,ono,  to  enclose  one  square  mil*  ol  S»n 
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THE  KIKSl   SKTlLfcMtNT  OF  A  TOWN  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NEW  KOAI) 
In  the  deicri  Uiui  of  souiliMciUm  Nevada,  where  the  proipect  ol  irrigatiun  water  pruniiiei  a  ridi  aKriculiural  ci>[niniu>iiy 


fruits  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  as 
they  are  perishable  goods,  speed  in  trans- 
portation is  of  vital  importance  to  the  ship- 
pers. Because  of  its  shorter  hne  the  Salt 
Lake  road  has  reduced  the  running  time  of  the 
fruit-express  trains  by  alwut  twenty-four 
hours,  and  thus  makes  a  strong  bid  for  this 
class  of  freight.  During  the  season  of  1904- 
1905,  the  seven  counties  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia which  grow  the  bulk  of  the  citrus  fruits 
shipped  30,000  carloads.  For  every  carload, 
the  railroad  company  that  hauled  it  received 
$300.  This  means  that  the  shipments  of 
citrus  fruits  alone  are  worth  approximately 
$9,000,000  a  year  to  the  railroads.  In  an- 
other aspect,  it  is  even  more  significant.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  re- 
cently Ixjasted  to  a  party  of  Englishmen  that 


he  carried  wheat  from  the  State  of  Washington 
to  Liverpool  for  20  cents  a  bushel.  An 
official  of  the  Salt  Lake  Line  made  this  com- 
ment : 

"  Mr.  Hill's  statement  amounts  to  this:  that  he 
gets  about  one-third  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  carrying 
Washinjjton  wheat  6,000  miles.  We  get  about  t-ne 
cent  a  jxiund  for  carrxnng  oranjjes  from  3,000  to 
_^,ooo  miles.  In  other  words,  our  freights  are  alnjul 
six  times  as  profitable  as  Mr.  Hill's.  But  further- 
more, it  takes  twenty  acres  of  land  to  produce  a 
carload  of  Washington  wheat:  whereas  one  acre  of 
California  land  will  produce  two  carUjads  of  oranges. 
One  orange  grower  alone  last  season  paid  the  Santa 
$86,000  for  moving  his  crop." 

Though  citrus  fruits  are  the  greatest  single 
class  of  freights  from  Southern  California, 
there  are,  of  course,  many  other  products  which 


AUCTION tERI NO  GOVERNMENT  LAND  TO  SETILEkS  AT  LAS  VEGAS,  NKVADA 
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LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA.  A  FEW  MONTHS  LATER-AFTER  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  RAILROAD  • 
Showing  the  iminediaie  effecu  of  tnotporution  {adlitict  00  the  devcloptnciil  of  new  country 


require  transportation  to  Eastern  markets. 
The  productive  area  is  rapidly  being  extended 
by  further  irrijjation.  Only  last  August  Los 
Angeles  voted  $1,500,000  of  bonds  to  pay  for 
iht  water  rights  on  which  it  had  options,  and 
this  issue  of  l)onds  is  only  the  preliminar\'  ste|) 
toward  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  $23,000,000 
to  bring  a  new  supply  of  water  to  the  city 
and  its  surrounding  territory.  This  money 
will  be  spent  to  build  a  cement  conduit  240 
mites  long,  fn)m  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Whitney  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Los  Angeles. 
The  water  will  he  carried  the  whole  distance 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  this  means,  among 
other  tlifficulties,  that  thirty  miles  of  mountain 
tunneling  will  be  done  to  maintain  the  down 
{^ade.  The  city  is  purchasing  more  than 
100.000  acres  of  land  from  which  the  water  is 
derived  and  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  con- 
duits. The  city  expects  to  draw  its  water 
from  this  new  source  w-ithin  four  years.  The 
supply  will  be  sufficient  for  all  municipal 
uses  in  Los  Angeles,  allowing  for  the  city's 
JfTowth  to  3.000,000  population,  and  for  the 
surrounding  towns.  But  the  significance  of 
the  project  in  relation  to  the  Salt  Lake  Line  is 
the  fact  that,  besides  these  uses,  there  is 
enough  not  only  to  assure  irrigation  water 


every  year  for  all  the  present  irrigated  belt 
around  Los  Angeles,  but  to  add  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  to  the  pn)ductive  area. 

Another  significant  fact  in  the  development 
of  Los  Angeles:  Until  a  very  few  years  ago 
manufactories  were  practically  barred  from 
California  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  With  the 
discover},'  of  oil  in  Los  Angeles  itself,  and  in 
the  Kern  and  Coalinga  fields  200  miles  north, 
and  with  the  invention  of  an  engine  that  uses 
unrefined  petroleum,  the  fuel  problem  has 
been  solved  and  manufactures  have  developed 
rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
the  goods  manufactured  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1904  was  approximately  $40,000,000.  The 
city  has  grown  steadily  for  five  years,  an  aver- 
age of  20,000  inhabitants  a  year.  With  a 
vastly  enlarged  region  producing  raw  mater- 
ials, with  cheap  fuel  and  with  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  the  manufactures  of 
Southern  California  give  further  prfimise  of 
freight  business.  And  if  the  Salt  Lake  Line 
proves  itself  to  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
development  of  this  fruitful  region,  it  will 
justify  its  existence  also  as  a  force  in  the  in- 
dustrial pn>gress  of  the  country. 

In  the  matter  of  transcontinental  freights, 
the  Salt  Lake  Line  has  alreadv  forced  Mr. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OK  A  NEW  NEVADA  COMMUNITY 
With  the  conuDf  of  the  railroad  this  btuincH  Itrcet  sprang  ap,  and  wa^on  fieighling  to  the  (unounding  country  began 
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A  PASSKNGF.k  STATION  ON  THE  NF.W  ROAD 

Uliog  a  ^laenger  coach  as  a  tiikcl  nffire.    I'hc  Unin — llic  firti  |MMcnj;rr  srrvicr  iiom  Salt  lake  City  direct  to  Lox  Angclc*— ii  nude  ap  ol 

Pullnun  coaches,  liicludiiig  a  dining  car  and  observation  reading-room  car 


Harriman  to  share  with  it  the  business  which 
he  formerly  controlled  altogether  by  means 
of  the  Sante  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  In 
turn,  Mr.  Harriman 's  half  interest  in  the  road 
secures  him  for  ten  years  against  trans- 
continental competition.  But  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Moffat's  road  from  Denver  to  Salt 
Lake  is  creeping  westward  as  a  silent  menace 
to  Mr.  Harriman 's  dominion,  and  at  the  end 


of  the  ten  years  it  may  possibly  be  another 
hnk  in  the  new  overland  chain.  However, 
that  may  some  day  be  another  story. 

The  Oriental  trade  is  another  element  in 
which  the  Salt  Lake  may  serve  the  West.  Until 
the  canal  is  cut  and  until  this  trade  has  been 
more  largely  developed,  the  extent  to  which 
this  traffic  may  affect  the  road's  profits  is  un- 
certain.   Rut  everything  possible  is  being 


I 
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A  FRKIGHT  DEPOT 

Unloading  ai|it>lie$  from  one  of  the  fir«l  freight  imins,  for  the  dcvclonmcnl  of  a  new  aRrirultural  and  mineral  region.   Each  wagon  ii 
equipped  with  a  water  caik — an  evidence  ol  tiic  undeveloped  condition  o(  the  country 


done  to  make  fuU'use  of  whatever  advantage 
time  may  prove  a  Western  terminus  at 
the  port  of  Los  Angeles  to  have.  The  road 
owns  1.500  acres  of  land  on  the  water  front 
of  San  Pedro  Harbor,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  the  best  port  on  the  California 
coast  south  of  San  Francisco.  By  June,  1907, 
a  breakwater  9,000  feet  long  will  be  com- 


pleted. Two  million  tons  of  rubble  substruc- 
ture and  250,000  tons  of  dressed  stone  super- 
structure have  been  put  into  the  construction 
so  far.  When  completed,  the  breakwater  will 
offer  to  storms  the  resistance  of  a  rubble 
wall  24  to  50  feet  wide  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  a  masonry  wall  20  feet  wide 
at  the  top.  14  feet  above  mean  lower  low 


NEW  AXn  01. r»  Hnt?SKS  IN    I. AS  VKr.AS 

The  houK  by  the  gate  i>  an  adobe  ol  the  !>miil  sulilemrnt  l  i  lnti'  iln  t  ilm  j  I  uhh'.     I  Ih-  idim  jtr  iiMn|>i'raiy  irn;  li<ini<-<.  erected  hy  tlic 

■citlm  who  cane  with  the  cooing  «f  the  road 
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water.    Behind  this  storm  break  will  be  a  for  its  purpose,  the  Salt  Lake  is  building  its 

sheet  of  dead-calm  water  with  an  area  of  one  western  terminal.    If  Los  Angeles,  through 

square  mile,  and  deep  enough  to  accommodate  its  port,  be  destined  to  win  a  large  share  of 

ships  of  the  greatest  draft.    On  the  water  the  Oriental  trade.  Senator  Clark's  road  will 

front  of  this  favored  port,  on  the  choicest  land  carry  it. 


A  PkOSPtCTiNG  FARIY  NEAR  HtLLFKoC,  NEVADA 


.  ,oogle 


SWINGING 


THE  MARCH  SOUTH  WESTWARD 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  FINE  "FIRST  CONSTRUCTION"   ROADHED-IN  RAINBOW  CANVON 


Thai  there  mig,ht  be  no  dcUy  in  iMiliiog  on  (lit  trains,  the  uriginal  conslructiim  was  intended  to  be  pcrnuncot.    Heavy  raiU  and  rock  balUst 

were  used  and  the  curves  and  grades  adjusted  (or  high  speeds 


But  this,  also,  is  for  the  future.  Even  in 
the  transcontinental  traffic,  the  Salt  Lake's 
share  is,  to  be  sure,  as  yet  comparatively 
meagre,  and  grudgingly  bestowed  by  Mr. 
Harriman.  It  is,  too,  under  rate  agreements 
that  give  small  relief  to  Western  shippers. 
But  Mr.  Harriman 's  own  career  is  proof  that 
new  men  of  a  new  generation  can  force  new 
adjustments  of  railroad  control  and  of  freight 
distribution.    And  the  tendency  toward  gov- 


ernment regulation  has  acquired  a  momentum 
that  no  railroad  autocracy ,  however  intrenched, 
can  much  longer  withstand.  But  of  greatest 
importance  is  the  proof  of  all  railroad  exper- 
ience that,  where  a  railroad  has  been  built,  it 
ultimately,  under  some  man.igcmcnt,  works  a 
lasting  benefit  to  its  tributary  territory,  and 
no  less  can  be  expected  as  the  ultimate  effect 
of  this  latest  pioneer  in  Western  transporta- 
tion. 


FREIGHTING  SUPPLIES  FROM  THE  RAILROAD  TO  THE  NEVADA  OOl.UHtl.Us 
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OUR  EXPERIENCE  IN  PORTO  RICO 

OUR  HUNGLING  WAY  OF  DOING  A  COLONIAL  TASK  AND  THE  FATIIKTIC  IMTKACTL 
CALITY  OF  THE   PORTO   kICANS— THE   STRATEGIC  VALUE  OF  THE  LsLANDS  To  US 

BY 

EUGENE  P.  LYLE,  Jr. 

The  third  of  a  strict  of  firsf-hand  ittvesligatiffHS  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 

the  natives  followed  them,  hooting  and 
angrily  dtnianding  pay  for  the  aid  they  had 
extended.  To  cap  all,  the  saddle  slipped 
again.  The  gallant  natives  had  not  even 
buckled  the  girth.  The  incident  is  char- 
acteristic. Porto  Ricans  writhe  under  the 
contemptuous  name  of  "Spigs,"  bui  there 
is  little  wonder  that  this  piece  of  American 
slang  has  become  a  fixture.  Employers  must 
be  on  their  guard  against  discharged  men. 
One  night  last  July  the  manager  of  the 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company 
had  to  convert  his  home  into  a  fortress,  and 
throughout  the  stevedore  strike  liis  life  was 
threatened. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  American 
occupation  was  vociferously  welcomed  by 
the  natives,  for  which  we  were  grateful, 
because  wc  saw  in  this  welcome  an  apprecia- 
tion of  our  in.stitutions.  But  now  the  Porto 
Rican  suffers  from  a  woe  which  among  all  his 
woes  of  the  Spanish  regime  he  had  never 
known.  He  suffers  frr)m  disillusion.  First, 
we  did  not  permit  him  to  massacre  his  former 
masters.  Second,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
their  place  as  public  plunderers;  and.  with 
his  ideas  of  local  autonomy,  he  cannot  under- 
stand why.  Under  the  Spaniards  he  was 
tortured  by  no  such  agony  of  spirit,  and  this 
pain  of  disillusion  balances  all  our  credit  for 
gathered  and  offere<l  assistance.  But  from*^  the  lifting  of  tyranny  from  his  shoulders, 
this  crowd  the  girls  were  not  extricate*!  xmtil'^  Already  he  begins  to  look  back  on  Spanish 
two  Americans  happened  by,  and  then  times  as  the  goMen  era,  and  to-morn)W  he 
the  Americans  had  almost  a  mob  to  fight,  for    wouUl  acclaim  any  invader  that  could  displace 


A COMPOSITE  grumble  must  be  the 
story  of  Porto  Rico.  The  grumbling 
is  composite  because  it  is  both  a 
silly  whine  and  a  righteous  protest.  It 
adapts  itself  to  a  scathing  denunciation  of  an 
ingrate  people.  But  it  also  provokes  an 
arraignment  of  our  own  mistakes,  mistakes 
which  at  times  are  so  stupid  as  to  be  more 
exasperating  than  the  petulance  of  the  natives 
themselves.  Yet,  the  story  might  with  equal 
justification  be  that  of  a  country  grievously 
stricken  under  unavoidable  disasters,  both 
natural  and  of  human  agency.  The  island 
would  still  be  suffering,  in  any  case,  and  an 
object  for  patience,  if  not  for  charity. 

Throughout  the  Caribbean  the  Porto  Rican 
has  the  reputation  of  a  trickster.  "  He 
comesjjefe,"  said  a  man  in  Santo  Domingo, 
■^jl^ffh  a  guitar,  a  fighting  cock,  and  a  pack 
of  cards."  In  another  island,  for  the  good 
of  his  own,  he  warns  other  islanders  against 
the  Americans,  citing  the  case  of  his  "op- 
pressed "  countrymen.  Let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  there  are  exceptions  enough  to  shatter 
the  rule,  and  yet  the  ugly  fact  of  the  Porto 
Rican's  hard  name  remains,  and  the  fact  is 
enlightening. 

In  San  Juan  last  stimmcr,  two  Porto 
Rican  girls  met  with  an  accident  while  ou^t 
riding,  due  to  a  loosened  girth.    A  crowd 
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the  Americans.  He  dared  not  complain  under 
the  Spaniards,  but  with  freedom  of  speech 
he  now  seeks  the  natural  recourse  of  a  pet)ple 
who  for  four  centuries  never  had  the  backbone 
for  revolution,  though  other  peoples  with 
such  grievances  were  making  themselves  free. 

In  the  good  old  Castilian  days,  no  man 
Cfjuld  stroll  \x\K>n  the  street  without  a  cfdula, 
cr  passport,  ready  to  show  upon  demand 
hy  any  ixiliceman,  and  the  policeman  was 
always  a  Spaniard.  But  now  the  policeman 
is  a  Porto  Rican,  and  cidiilas  are  of  the  past. 
The  strike  leader  of  last  summer  once  lay 
in  jail  for  more  than  a  year,  because  the 
Spaniards  were  less  tolerant  than  we  of  his 
"grafting"  as  a  walking  delegate,  and  still 
less  tolerant  of  his  seditious  activity.  With 
red  flags  flying  over  the  Plaza  at  San  Juan, 
agitators  now  vilify  our  country  in  obscenity 
that  would  speedily  rouse  lynch  law  on  any 
street  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  pent- 
up  gases  of  the  centuries  are  bursting  forth. 
At  the  least  hint  of  restraint,  the  Porto 
Rican  sees  red,  and  charges  us  with  perfidy. 
Where  is  the  glorified  American  freedom  he 


was  to  have?  Two  natives  sentenced  last 
June  for  publishing  indecent  cartoons  were 
immediately  considered  martyrs  for  con- 
science and  civic  liberty. 

Taxes,  contracts,  boodle,  all  formerly  went 
to  the  Spaniards.  To-day  nearly  the  whole 
salary  list  goes  to  Porto  Ricans.  Even  in 
the  Insular  postal  service,  which  is  a  Federal 
branch,  there  are  only  three  American  post- 
masters, and  hardly  twelve  American  clerks. 
During  one  year,  forty-three '  natives  were 
appointed  to  our  civil  service.  The  Spaniards 
maintained  a  military  government.  Now 
there  is  only  one  regiment  and  it  is  composed 
of  natives  and  most  of  the  officers  also  are 
natives.  In  1897,  harcly  15  per  cent,  of  the 
population  could  read  and  write.  Now  there 
are  facilities  even  for  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  manual  training.  The  penitentiary  itself 
is  a  school,  and  the  inmates  learn  trades. 
In  four  years  of  American  rule,  169  miles  of 
new  roads  were  built,  or  as  much  each  year  as 
per  century  of  Spanish  rule.  About  half  the 
cost  was  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  paid 
by  ourselves. 


ON  THE  OLD  MILITARY  ROAD 
lluilt  by  (lie  S|>antardi 


riuMorraphrrt      A.  K.  Huiki 
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PRIMARY  MANUAL  TRAINING 
Modern  eduution  iniroduccd  for  the  first  lime 


Within  two  years  we  lowered  the  death 
rate  by  half.  Thousands  of  natives  were 
vaccinated  within  three  months,  and  there 
has  been  none  of  the  general  epidemics. 
In  1 5 19  a  Spanish  governor  wrote  to  his 
king  a  letter  al>out  the  island,  and  he  described 
the  listless  native  population,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  some  dread  insidious  disease. 
-But  it  was  left  for  us  to  discover  that  this 
disease  was  anemia,  and  for  us  to  begin  a 
crusade  against  it.  We  introduced  also  the 
unknown  science  of  sanitation.  Bad  food, 
such  as  tainted  codfish,  can  no  longer  pass 
the  wharf.  Side  streets  were  unpaved  before, 
and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  stench  of 
sewage.  But  all  that  is  changed  now.  We 
have  officially  created  an  industry' — plumbing. 
But  the  Porto  Ricans  forget  these  things. 
One  prominent  citizen  of  San  Juan  criticized 
both  the  sewage  and  the  modern  plumbing 
required  by  law.  Seriously,  he  thought 
the  old  cesspools  were  better.  They  want  the 
old  cesspools  back;  and  they  show  this 
temper  in  many  vague  though  bitter  ways,  as 
when  they  hoist  black  flags  on  the  return  of 
an  American  governor  from  his  vacation. 

But  if  the  general  discontent  be  vague, 


AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 
Nalivt  boy*  teaming  idcBcific  Urming  near  Sad  Juan 


oUk  HUF'K  FOR  AMKRICANI/ATION 
An  American  School  (or  the  Iilandert 


there  is  one  person  who  can  give  it  concrete 
form.  He  is  the  native  politician,  for  what 
a  politician  wants  is  always  something 
definite.  The  alarming  thing  about  Portu 
Rico,  then,  is  that  a  concerted  campaign  of 
grumbling,  with  just  possibly  a  sneaking  idea 
of  turbulence,  has  already  begun.  A  year 
ago  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  elective  lower 
house  which  projKJsed  that  the  island  be  an 
independent  territory  under  the  protectorate 
of  the  United  States,  whereby  our  voice  in  the 
government  would  end  with  naming  the 
Governor.  More  insistent  was  the  demand 
that  the  Executive  Council  should  be  elected. 
They  want  to  take  away  our  veto  power. 

Yet  more  startling  was  the  embarrassing 
turn  given  to  the  native  Teachers*  Convention 
last  summer  by  certain  deft  manipulators. 
Assembled  to  discuss  their  duties,  the  teachers 
mysteriously  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
demand  of  the  Administration  its  intentions 
about  the  future  of  the  island,  and  to  send 
this  impertinence  in  a  cablegram  to  the 
Associated  Press.  Though  this  action  was 
silly,  it  was  also  wanton.  The  teachers, 
whose  positions  we  have  created  and  upon 
whom  we  count  for  Americanizing  the  colonv, 
thus  betrayed  us,  and  played  into  the  hands 
of  our  ill-wishers. 

Then  came  the  Mayors'  Convention,  also 
with  a  memorial  to  Congress.  It  wanted  an 
elective  senate  of  fourteen  members  substi- 
tuted for  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  heads 
of  departments  confirmed  by  this  senate. 
They  aimed  chiefly  at  interference  in  local 
autonomy,  since  the  Secretary  of  the  island 
is  often  forced  to  remove  notorious  boodlers 
or  incompetents  who  get  themselves  elected 
to  office.  Curiously  enough.  Mayor  Todd  of 
San  Juan,  who  called  the  convention,  owes 
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his  position  to  this  very  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary. 

Municipahties  already  have  complete  con- 
trol over  their  own  affairs,  and  this  is  just 
the  trouble :  in  nearly  every  instance  they  have 
"gone  bad."  They  are  all  in  debt,  they  have 
lx)rrowed  from  the  Insular  Government,  and 
ajjain  they  arc  running  behind.  They  swell 
their  budget  of  income  by  bad  debts,  unpaid 
taxes,  and  old  bills,  and  appropriate,  in  ad- 
vance, the  total,  mainly  for  the  salaries  of  as 
many    politicians  as   possible.    One  town. 


a  cent  of  this  monev  had  been  used  for  actual 
improvement,  and  this  case  was  a  blind  alley 
which  the  alcalde  of  the  town  had  built  for 
himself  out  to  his  residence. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  Secretary, 
if  he  be  a  good  Secretary,  has  an  optional 
veto  when  he  sees  things  going  manifestly 
wrong.  But  what  most  galls  the  native 
politician  is  the  Secretar>''s  right  to  pass  on 
the  schedule  of  potentes,  or  merchants'  taxes. 
A  merchant,  if  he  be  a  political  friend,  may 
be  rated  of  the  third  class,  and  pay  little;  or 


A  RELIGIOUS  FESTIVAL  OF  THK,  PORTO  RICANS 
Th«  American  bUhop  accUimed  in  big  lettera 


Ciales,  has  not  paid  salaries  for  eighteen 
months.  The  people  had  no  meat  for  thirty 
days,  because  the  slaughter  house  was  closed, 
there  being  no  health  officer.  They  had  to  close 
the  jail,  because  of  its  insanitary  condition. 
The  hospital  had  fallen  into  utter  neglect. 
And  the  reason  was,  that  the  town  had  spent 
its  money  to  defend  an  official  convicted  of 
election  frauds. 

Another  in.stance:  The  maintenance  of 
the  smaller  by-roads  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  officers,  who  handle  $60,000  annually 
given  them  by  the  Insular  Treasurer  for 
this  purpose.  But  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Interior,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the 
island,  was  able  to  find  only  one  case  where 


he  may  pay  much  if  he  be  a  political  enemy. 
In  Fajardo  one  firm  under  a  friendly  ad- 
ministration paid  $140  a  year,  and  then,  when 
the  other  party  came  in,  it  had  to  pay  $1,400. 
The  Secretary  made  the  tax  $500. 

After  all,  inexperience  as  much  as  dis- 
honesty is  to  blame.  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  total  lack  of  civic  consciousness.  The 
Porto  Ricans  have  always  looked  to  the 
Central  Government  for  a  decision  on  every 
qxiestion,  and  they  cannot  get  away  from  tnis 
supine  helplessness.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
go  wrong  inevitably.  They  interpret  local 
autonomy  to  mean  the  use  of  the  taxing 
power,  of  the  police,  of  the  courts — as  the 
legitimate  right  of  a  political  victory  to  ex- 
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A  RELIGIOUS  PROCESSiUN  IN  SAN  JUAN 


ploit  and  persecute  the  other  fellow.  They 
have  parties,  but  there  is  no  ilifTerencc  in 
their  platforms.  As  amonjj  Latin  Amerieans 
everywhere,  the  issue  is  not  of  }>rinciple,  but 
of  men.  And  dissatisfaction  arises  when  the 
victorious  party  is  restrained  from  enterin}^ 
on  the  brigandage  system  of  privilege  which 
they  saw  the  Spaniards  use.  One  political 
leader  declined  a  high  olllce  under  the 
Governor  because  he  would  not  have  the 
power  to  remove  everybody  and  put  in 
his  friends.  A  man's  party,  that  is,  the 
Gang,  is  always  first.  The  public  ser- 
vice is  incidental.      When   an   official  re- 


signs, he  insists  on  resigning  to  his  political 
boss. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  this  attitude 
may  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  a  secret  meeting  held  by  the 
local  "Republican"  committee  of  Ciales: 

"3rd.  Whereas  the  month  of  May  is  now  ap- 
proaching, at  which  tiinc  will  fall  due  the  payment 
of  $200  due  the  committee,  said  payment  lieing 
f^arantecd  by  the  corelinionaries  (fellow  partisans) 
Senores  liam.is,  \ieves.  Munoz,  and  Montcs,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  on  all  payments  of  salaries  for 
services  rendered  during  the  month  of  January  by 
municipal  employees,  5  per  cent,  from  the  total 


THE  Flk.ST  TROLLEY  CAR 
An  tuly  evidracc  o(  A'nrricaniuiiua 


A  STREET  IN  SAN  JUAN 
Showing  the  eonKcstioa  of  irafic 
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THF  NATIVES  AS  SOLDIERS 
The  Porto  Rican  regiment  (tauiox  (!«  reviewing  <und,  July  4,  tqoj 


amount  |>aid  each  employee  be  deilucted  until 
the  sum  of  $ioo  is  thus  accumulated;  the  municipal 
treasurer  beinj;  emjKtwered  alsfj  to  withdraw  funds 
from  any  appropriation  in  which  there  may  be  a 
surplus;  it  being  understood  that  the  5  per  cent,  thus 
discounted  from  the  employees  shall  continue  to  be 
so  discounted  from  all  sums  hereafter  paid  to  them; 
further,  that  there  shall  l)e  appointed  fr<jm  time  to 
time  by  the  committee  a  commissi<jn  to  investigate 
whether  or  not  such  discount  is  made  in  the  salaries 
of  the  employees  and  to  cxatnino  the  sums  collected. 
This  order  shall  be  communicated  to  the  municipal 
treasurer  and  comptroller.    If  any  employee  refuses 
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to  permit  such  discount,  the  municipal  treasurer 
shall  inform  this  committee  thereof." 

Thus,  the  deeper  you  examine  into  the 
workings  of  autonomy,  the  more  you  are 
convinced  how  unreasonable  are  the  demands 
for  more  autonomy.  Yet  if  there  can  be 
any  reasonable  demand  from  nati\e  sources, 
it  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Josd  C.  Bar- 
bosa,  who  was  educated  in  the  United  States, 
is  an  appointee  of  the  President  as  a  Porto 
Rican  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
is  the  most  influential  leader  amon^,'  the 
"Republicans."  Himself  a  mulatto,  he  ably 
represents  that  larj^e  racial  element  of  the 
island.  He  naturally  voices  the  po|)ular 
clamor  for  virtual  independence,  because  of 
its  iK.»litical  effect,  but  he  is  essentially  reas<m- 
able  when  he  says,  "  We  are  at  the  same 
standard  as  the  Chinese.  Only  think!  Any 
Spaniard  in  Porto  Rico,  who  fouj,dit  a},'ainst 
the  Americans,  pcrhai^s  an  ignorant  man, 
may  at  any  time  go  to  the  Federal  Court  and 
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declare  his  intention  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  and  he  gets  his  first  citizenship  papers, 
while  an  intelligent  Porto  Rican,  trained  and 
highly  educated  in  the  United  States,  loyal 
and  true  to  American  principles,  has  no  right 
to  be  an  American  citizen."  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  most  of  our  own  officials  agree 
with  Dr.  Barbosa.  They  fail  to  see  why  the 
islanders  should  not  have  citizenship.  It 
could,  moreover,  be  used  as  a  lever  to  hoist 
their  wobliling  loyalty  to  the  sticking  point. 

But,  while  we  condemn  the  islanders  for  a 
malicious  lack  of  appreciation,  let  us  not 
evade  the  responsibility  of  our  assumption 
of  superiority.  If  the  Porto  Ricans  are  as 
children,  which  beyond  any  doubt  they  are, 
and  if  things  are  not  going  as  they  should  go, 
then  the  blame  first  and  foremost  is  our  own, 
not  theirs.    Let  us  not  forget  that.    There  is 
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another  imj)ortant  item  to  remember.  Even 
country  of  the  Caribbean  is  in  a  bad  way,  and 
everyone  looks  to  reciprocity  or  even  to  an- 
nexation as  the  cure.  But  Porto  Rico 
already  has  this  panacea.  Her  discontent, 
therefore,  must  be  worse,  because  it  is  more 
hopeless.  The  panacea  has  not  cured  the 
disease.  This  is  the  ugliest  fact  of  all,  and  we 
have  got  to  face  it.  To  our  ovcrconfidence, 
that  is,  the  American  confidence,  comes  now 
the  awakening.  For  we  must  confess  that 
the  Americanizing  of  Porto  Rico  has  not  been 
a  glowing  success. 

Doubtless  the  best  explanation  lies  in  the 
one  word.  "Neglect."  In  1900,  Congress 
passed  the  Foraker  Bill,  or  Organic  Act,  which 
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A  si.(;ar  "ckntral" 


One  of  the  large  iuj^v  ntilU  introduced  by  AincricaDt 

was  "temporarily  to  provide  a  government" 
for  Porto  Rico.  Congress  meant  later  to  study 
the  situation,  and  to  provide  a  government 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  island.  This 
implied  purjxjsc  was  Congress's  own  admission 
that  the  Organic  Act  was  only  a  makeshift. 
Yet,  during  the  long  years  since  then,  the 
colony  has  been  forgotten.  But  it  is  the 
mere  hope  that  the  Act  is  not  permanent  that 
makes  the  islanders  restless.  They  keep 
themselves  heated  with  framing  new  demands. 
So  possibly  the  greatest  fault  of  the  Organic 
Act  is,  that  the  vague  promise  of  a  change 
was  tacked  on  to  it.  The  natives  build  up 
expectations  of  greater  liberty,  and  getting 
nothing,  they  fret  under  a  sense  of  neglect. 
To  neglect  is  due  the  many  incompetent 
or  tactless  American  officials  who  have  been 
foisted  upon  them  ever  since  our  occupation 
began.  When  a  new  attorney  general  has 
delirium  tremens  on  landing  and  remains  but 
ten  days  in  ortice,  the  Porto  Ricans  reasonably 
assume  that  such  an  appointment  does  not 
involve  a  compliment  to  themselves.  When 
another  olhccr  cashes  a  check  with,  a  trades- 
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man  for  the  amount  of  his  bill,  and  later,  on 
the  presentation  of  the  bill,  declares  that  he 
has  paid  it  and  offers  the  stub  of  his  check  as 
evidence,  then  the  Porto  Ricans  may  suspect 
that  they  are  not  the  only  tricksters  in  the 
Caribbean.  When  American  government  em- 
ployees board  in  native  families,  and  go  on 
their  vacations  owing  bills,  and  forget  either 
to  come  back  or  to  remit,  the  lack  of  cor- 
diality between  the  races  soon  becomes  con- 
spicuous. And,  when  promises  of  marriage 
slip  the  memory  of  our  soldiers  and  others,  a 
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certain  intensifying  of  the  feeling  might  K' 
expected.  These  little  mistakes  make  U 
very  hard  for  our  conscientious  representa- 
tives to  Viring  the  Porto  Ricans  to  admire  us. 

Our  lilunders  now  do  greater  harm  than  r.t 
first;  f<jr  the  islanders  are  looking  for  blun- 
ders; want  them,  if  only  to  vent  their  spite  in 
well-grounded  denunciation.  Therefore  our 
task  has  become  the  greater,  and  greater  is 
the  need  of  men  of  force  and  dignitv.  A 
government  employee  capable  only  of  routine 
does  very  well  in  the  States,  but  in  a  colony 
routine  is  not  enough.  He  must  at  lea^t 
conceal  his  arrogance  over  these  who  arc  not 
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Americans.     But  more  often  he  does  not, 

though  the  people  who  are  not  Americans  are 
taxed  to  pay  him  his  salary.  Every  American, 
especially  if  he  be  an  officer,  owes  it  to  his 
seitte  of  patriotism  to  become  a  missionary 
ta  making  Americans  respected.  For  one  of 
us  to  vaunt  our  superiority  of  race  in  cheap 
swag^erini^  is  not  only  stupid,  it  is  laying  up 
future  grave  troubles  for  our  country. 

The  very  ablest  students  of  administration, 
men  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  are  needed. 
Yet  the  low  salaries  are  scarcelv  an  induce- 
ment  to  draw  such  men.  Governor  Beckman 
Wintfarop,  it  is  very  true,  is  democntic,  and 
better  liked  than  most  of  has  predecessors. 
But  the  Governor  has  not  shown  great 
initiative  nor  made  a  broad  policy  for  the 
Americanization  of  the  island. 

Yet  even  if  there  were  no  human  faults  on 
either  side,  the  Porto  Ricans  would  still  have 
just  reason  to  regret  the  change  from  Spanish 
rule.  They  had  not  the  Uberties  of  men  in 
tinee  days,  but  in  their  business,  in  the 
items  that  mean  bread  and  butit  r,  they  were 
unquestionably  better  off.  Take  these  figures : 
The  total  exports  and  imports  for  1896  were 
♦37.952,456;  in  1904  they  were  only  $31,178,- 
993>  There  were  four  causes  of  decline-^ 
series  of  calamities  bursting  upon  the  stricken 
island  followed  by  years  of  extreme  poverty. 

There  was,  first,  the  war.  All  industries, 
sgricnltnre  among  them,  stopped  dead.  Fore- 
(fasoie  was  the  natural  result;  and  to-day, 
over  the  overcrowded  island,  i^lantations  still 
Ue  idle,  and  the  people  who  once  had  their 
Kving  on  them  are  dispossessed.  Second,  there 
WIS  all  the  confusion  due  to  a  change  of 
sovereignty.  Native  lawyers  found  them- 
selves confused  by  the  new  code.  When  they 
tliought  they  had  a  case  thoroughly  studied 
out,  they  would  have  cited  against  them  a 
precedent  from  Kansas  or  Montana  or  some 
other  strange  country.  The  American  law- 
yers floundered  as  badly,  because  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  Spanish  usages  that'  had  been 
retained.  Ifore  disastrous  yet,  a  tariff  wall 
rose  between  the  island  and  Europe,  and  the 
native  merchants  all  at  once  had  to  buy  in 
the  United  States.  Failures  were  the  conse- 
quence. 

Third,  there  was  the  change  in  money. 
Exporters  and  planters  had  been  receiving 
gold  for  their  products,  and  paying  their 
native  labor  in  sUv^.  The  value  of  the  silver 
was  about  40  per  cent,  less  than  the  value  of 


the  gold,  and  this  often  meant  for  thedi 
more  than  their  margin  of  profit.    But  at  a 

jump  they  were  forced  to  pay  the  full  100  per 
cent,  in  wages,  and  at  the  same  time,  due 
to  a  falling  market,  they  received  less  for  their 
products.  Coffee  had  always  been  the  pros- 
perity gauge  of  the  island,  but  they  used  to 
sell  this  colTee  to  Spain  and  France,  and  now 
they  could  not.  Yet  neither  could  they  sell 
it  in  the  United  States,  where  there  was 
no  dut\-,  because  we  did  not  like  their  coffee, 
and  would  not  buy  it.  And  there  was  the 
ruinous  state  of  the  cotiee  market  generally. 

There  are  those  who  try  to  cite  sugar  as 
consolation,  because  the  sugar  production  on 
the  island  has  been  increasing  from  50,000  to 
150,000  tons  a  )  Lar.  But  this  does  not  mean 
prosperity.  It  only  means  that  so  much  more 
money  goes  to  the  owners  in  Spain  and  in  the 
United  States.  PortO  Rico  is  suffering  from 
the  evil  of  absenteeism  hardly  kss  than 
Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  the  island  offers 
little  to  the  luxurious  rich.  As  a  result  the 
well-to-do  i)lantcr  spends  his  money  abroad, 
particularh-  since  the  war.  Hence  the  industry 
that  flourishes  most  because  of  free  trade  with 
the  United  States  adds  very  little  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  island  itself.  Coffee  is 
different.  Innumerable  small  farmers  raise 
coffee,  and  spend  their  incomes  at  home. 

Fourth,  there  was  the  hurricane  of  1899, 
beating  the  islanders  down  to  despair  again, 
which  our  prompt  generosity  could  only 
partly  relieve.  Until  this  rlisaster,  Porto 
Rico  was  still  the  leading  coffee  producer  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  thot^h  coffee  rather 
than  sugar  will  likely  become  again  the 
dominant  crop,  yet  it  is  still  not  a  third  or 
even  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  during  certain 
"banner"  years  just  before  the  war. 

In  addition  there  are  various  exasperating 
obstacles  to  development,  and  they  are  the 
more  exasperating  because  they  might  be 
remedied. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War  millions 
of  American  capital  prepared  for  the  inva- 
sion of  what  was  newly  and  absolutely  an 
American  island.  But  the  tidal  wave  of 
riches  was  deflected.  It  flooded  over  Cuba 
instead,  and  left  the  distinctively  American 
isle  to  arid  poverty.  The  cau.se  was  a  blunder 
inrrcdible.  Our  lawniaktTs  feared  that  .Amer- 
ican capital  would  buy  up  the  island  and  own 
it,  as  trusts  have  the  habit  of  owning  things. 
Congress  wotdd  build  a  sea-wall  against  the 
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flow  of  wealth,  and  protect  Fbrto  Ricans 

against  American  dollars.  Congress  forgot 
that  the  natives  had  nothing  to  sell,  and  that 
Americans,  if  they  bought,  would  have  to  buy 
of  the  Spaniftfds.  Thus  they  kept  the 
Spaniaxds  in  possession,  and  Spaniards  in 
possession  are  worse  than  trusts. 

Our  lawmakers  achieved  this  triumph  of 
statesmancraft  as  follows:  They  passed  a  cor- 
IXMration  law.  It  is  a  law  that  regulates  fran- 
chises so  effectively  that  no  franchises  present 
themselves  for  regulation.  No  corporation 
can  buy  and  sell  real  estate,  nor  may  a  cor- 
poration own  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  for  agricultural  puqK^scs.  Further,  no 
man  is  permitted  to  be  interested  in  more 
than  one  agricultural  corporation.  But  what 
is  the  most  astounding  of  all,  this  law  has  not 
been  repealed.  Enterprise  is  still  a  crime  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  that  American  institution 
most  desired  by  the  islanders,  the  American 
dollar,  continues  a  blessing  deferred. 

Again,  San  Juan  is  still  congested  within 
the  limits  until  recently  marked  by  the 
city  walls.  Just  outside  there  is  vacant 
property  enough,  besides  swampy  land  that 
could  be  reclaimed.  But  most  of  this  is 
being  held  for  our  naval  reservation,  though 
the  reservation  will  not  need  it  all.  The  city 
government,  beinj^  naturally  anxious  for  relief, 
complicates  the  situation  by  resurrecting  an 
old  claim  to  the  ground,  which  it  hopes  to 
sell  to  home  builders  at  public  auction. 
Meantime  the  town  is  more  crowded  than  the 
tenement  district  of  a  metropolis — the  stores, 
shops,  and  dwellings  of  30,000  people  on  a 
Strip  of  one-half  by  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

To  make  matters  worse,  fully  70  per  cent, 
of  the  rental  property  is  owned  by  the  Spanish 
absentees.  They  have  in  this  property  an 
artificial  monoix)ly,  and  they  make  it  iron- 
bound  by  what  is  known  as  the  House- 
holders' League.  Under  American  occupa- 
tion they  have  raised  rents  by  100  and  150 
per  cent.,  notwithstanding  that  the  change 
to  the  gold  basis  meam  in  itself  an  advance  of 
40  p(T  cent.  And  all  this  money  they  take 
out  of  the  island.  Meanwhile  am'  new  enter- 
prise, such  as  a  factory  or  exporting  concern 
needing  water  frontage,  is  practically  barred 
from  a  desirable  location. 

Yet  omer  damyn-rs  on  industrial  fervor 
leave  us  not  sur])rised  that  Americans  flock 
to  Cuba,  making  that  a  thriving  isle,  instead 
of  to  Porto  Rico.  For  instance,  it  is  a  fact 


that  in  a  town  of  Santo  Domingo  like  Puerto 

Plata  one  hears  more  English  spoken  than  in 
Ponc  e.  Only  the ,  flags  over  the  public 
buildings  would  indicate  American  territory. 
The  railroads  no  more  than  fringe  the  coast, 
as  in  Venezuela.  The  cars  are  decrepit  four- 
wheelers,  and  freight  rates  are  high.  There- 
fore the  interior  cannot  be  culti\'ate:1,  except 
to  produce  food  for  local  consumption.  A 
single  coastal  steamer  a  week  carries  produce 
to  San  Juan  for  reshipment. 

But  here  the  exporter  confronts  another 
monopoly.  It  is  the  steamship  service  to 
New  York,  of  the  Fbrto  Rico  and  Red  D 
companies  in  combination.  There  is  no  other 
between  the  island  and  the  United  States. 
They  have  the  one  dock,  and  all  other  vessels 
must  anchor  out  in  the  bay.  The  monopoly 
does  as  it  pleases,  and  <^sciplines  shippers 
after  an  intolerable  fashion.  The  exporter 
may  bring  his  goods  to  the  wharf  only  on  the 
day  before  sailing,  and  only  during  certain 
hours.  But  the  weeldy  New  York  steamer 
cannot  take  even  the  small  business  that  now 
offers,  and  if  it  could,  the  shipper  often 
cannot  find  room  on  the  dock  for  his  stuff. 
He  must  therefore  submit  to  the  monopoly's 
dictum  as  to  how  much  he  shall  ship.  Chie 
cotton  exporter  (who  is  introducing  the  new 
industry  of  growing  sea  island  cotton,  which 
he  buys  from  the  small  farmer  and  gins  at 
San  Juan)  frequently  has  to  telegraph  for  a 
Hamburg-American  steamer  to  take  off  his 
stuff,  which  consequently  goes  to  EtUT>pe  j 
instead  of  to  the  United  States.  In  his 
ginnery  he  showed  me  all  the  available  spacx: 
piled  to  the  roof  with  bales  and  bags  of  cotton 
seed  which  he  wished  to  send  to  New  York, 
and  could  not.  The  monopoly  also  has  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  the  business  of  the 
weak  planters  to  local  buyers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  steamship  company.  The  monop- 
oly can  do  this  V>y  refusing  the  planters* 
shipments.  Passengers  also  fare  badly.  Since 
we  have  abandoned  our  transport  service, 
the  monopoly  profits  both  from  government 
freight  and  government  employees. 

To  break  this  monopoly,  we  must  dredge 
the  bay.  Then  there  could  be  a  general 
dock,  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
ships,  and  to  give  all  an  equal  chance.  But 
the  harbor  is  a  Federal  preserve.  Porto 
Rico  cannot  do  the  dredging,  even  if  it  had 
the  money.   And  Congress  will  not. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  condition  of  the 
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island  is  much  better  at  present  than  it  was 
two  yeaxs  ago.  For  instance,  during  the  past 
four  years  exports  have  increased  in  value 
two  million  dollars  annually.  But  the  dis- 
content grows  steadily,  and  is  now  near  a 
crisis.  Curiously  enough,  this  situation  is 
due  to  a  fair  election,  which  took  place  last 
year.  It  was  the  first  fair  election  to  the 
colony's  credit,  thanks  to  Governor  Wnithrop's 
alert  precautions  against  fraud.  The  "Re- 
publicans" were  in  office,  but  to  hold  their 
followers  they  needed  more  patronage.  But 
there  was  no  more.  Consequently,  they 
vvere  beaten  in  the  election,  through  the  dis- 
gruntled ones  of  their  party  joining  the 
"Federals."  The  victors  immediately  de- 
manded that  all  judges,  fiscals,  and  other  hold- 
overs be  replaced  by  their  own  corcligionaries. 
The  Governor  refused;  he  would  give  them 
only  the  vacancies,  as  they  occurred.  There* 
fore,  instead  of  having  the  support  of  the 
"Ins,"  as  had  been  the  case,  the  Government 
has  smce  been  bitterly  denounced  by  both 
parties.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  conclude  that  the 
backbone  of  the  present  discontent  is  political. 
!•:  till-  f  j<  e  of  improving  conditions,  the 
Porto  Kuans  still  want  their  cesspools  back. 

The  vital  issue  in  Porto  Rico,  the  very 
solving  of  our  colonial  problem,  is  education. 
If  we  fail  in  this,  the  failure  wiU  be  irretriev- 
able. The  weightiest  of  our  national  trusts  is, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  confided  to  the  hands 
of  a  man  without  respect  in  his  own  family, 
among  his  own  untutored  children.  He  is 
the  islarwl's  butt  of  ridicule,  and  his  friends 
can  defend  him  only  by  apology.  Wherever 
he  goes.  American  prestige  loses.  But  luckily 
he  does  not  go  far.  The  schools  of  the 
interior  sec  very  little  of  their  Commissioner 
of  Educ:ition.  Thus,  at  its  outset,  is  en- 
dangered a  wise  and  magnificent  enterprise 
which  otherwise  is  deserving  of  high  praise. 

The  last  Spanish  census  showed  539  schools 
on  the  island,  attended  by  22,265  pupils. 
But  this  did  not  mean  scientific  education. 
It  was  of  the  most  wretched  sort.  Poor  and 
ahnost  illiterate  teachers  taught  in  their 
own  homes — which  were  listed  as  schools  — 
and  their  ragged  classes  had  to  wait  while 
they  washed  the  dishes  or  hushed  the  baby. 
At  present  60,000  children  attend  school 
in  public  schoolhouses,  under  the  modem, 
thorough  American  system.  The  antiquated 
idea  of  education  as  an  exercise  in  committing 
facts  to  taeaory  is  abandoned,  and  the 


child  learns  through  thinking.  There  are 
nearly  1,200  teachers — xso  are  Americans, 

and  the  remainder  are  able  to  teach  in 
English.  In  Ponce  the  experiment  is  being 
tried  whereby  pupils  above  the  third  grade 
are  taught  entirely  in  English,  half  the  day 
under  an  American  teacher,  the  other  haU 
under  an  English-speaking  native.  The  same 
experiment  was  to  be  tried  in  San  Juan  during 
the  fall.  Parents  are  anxious  to  have  their 
children  in  school.  Back  of  this  is  the  politi- 
cal reason  that  they  fed  that  statehood  is 
impossible  until  they  can  all  talk  EngHsh. 
Of  their  own  accord  they  passed  a  law  more 
stringent  than  the  Americans  could  hope  for. 
It  requires  that  teachers  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  English,  with  cancellation  of 
their  certificates  in  case  of  failure. 

But  though  60,000  children  go  to  school, 
there  are  300,000  of  school  aga.  Of  these 
many  are  now  too  old  to  begin,  being 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  still  the 
waiting  list  of  a  school  is  frequently  larger 
than  the  foU  of  those  attending.  The 
United  States  turned  over  to  Porto  Rico 
more  than  $2,000,000,  which  had  been 
collected  as  duties  on  Porto  Rican  goods 
entering  our  ports  during  the  first  years  of  our 
occupation;  and  this  fund  has  been  devoted 
to  the  building  of  new  schoolhouses.  Also, 
28  per  cent,  of  the  island's  revenue  goes  to 
education.  But  to  educate  all  the  children 
would  require  all  the  revenue.  Any  ade- 
quately extensive  system,  th«  n,  must  depend 
on  the  generosity  of  the  Feik  ral  (iovcrnment. 

From  ourselves,  too,  must  come  the  means 
to  separate  the  whites  from  the  blacks.  At 
present  they  are  educated  together.  The 
color  line  cannot  be  drawn  as  yet,  and  all  the 
while  there  is  the  danger  that  the  line  will  be 
obliterated  entire)/.  This  drawing  of  the 
color  line  is  not  a  matter  for  prejudice,  but  a 
duty  made  inescapable  by  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  mixing  of  the  two  races  should  be 
regarded  with  as  much  horror  in  Porto  Rico 
as  it  always  has  been  in  the  South.  The 
regeneration  of  a  people  can  never  be  achieved 
by  violating  one  of  Nature's  grimmest  and 
most  unyielding  laws. 

Both  diversified  and  higher  education  are 
innovations  for  the  island.  In  June,  1904, 
the  first  class  was  graduated  from  a  high 
school.  Manual  training  has  been  intro- 
duced, even  in  the  earlier  grades.  An  in- 
dustrial school  has  been  opened  in  Saa 
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Juan,  another  in  Mayaguuz,  and  these  will 
to  fonii  that  class  of  trained  mechanics 
which  is  so  lamentably  absent  in  all  Spanish 
countries.  Near  San  Juan  there  is  the 
"  University,"  which,  according  to  certain 
fond  hopes,  is  to  become  the  seat  of  learning  of 
the  West  Indies.  At  present  it  consists  of 
two  departments  only,  a  normal  school  and 
an  agricultural  school.  The  normal  school 
students  more  often  have  to  make  sacrifices 
that  would  arouse  the  sympathies  of  our 
wealthy  citizens  addicted  to  educational 
donations.  They  have  to  live  in  the  little 
town  of  Rio  Piedras,  sometimes  four  in  a 
room,  and  under  conditions  approaching 
hardship.  Dormitories  are  sorely  needed, 
that  these  young  men  and  women  may  come 
under  that  more  intimate  American  influence 
wMch  would  correct  the  habits  of  their  home 
life  and  imbue  them  with  a  sense  of  the 
decencies  of  living. 

Results  of  the  dormitory  method  may  l>e 
seen  already  ai  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  University,  for  here  some  fifteen  boys 
have  their  rooms  and  board.  This  school  is 
open  to  twenty-eight  scholarships,  four  from 
each  district,  but  frequently  the  boys  ap- 
pointed are  much  surprised  and  disgusted 
to  learn  that  the  study  of  farming  means 
that  they  must  do  actual  manual  labor. 
This  same  suqjrise  has  been  manifested  in 
the  industrial  schools.  The  young  Porto 
Rican  supposes  education  to  be  a  sort  of 
genteel  idleness.  The  contradiction  of  thi^ 
eminently  Castilian  idea  is  one  of  the 
first  benefits  from  our  own  ideas  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  agricultttrat  school  has  150  acres, 
which  the  boys  are  tautjht  to  cultivate. 
Already  they  have  exported  pineapples  to 
the  United  States — a  new  industry;  and  now 
they  are  growing  oranges,  a  second  new 
industry  for  the  island.  More  ambitious 
yet,  experiments  in  silk  culture  are  now 
under  way,  as  many  as  htty  trees  having 
been  planted.  In  the  rural  districts  there 
are  nineteen  other  agricultural  schools,  besides 
a  government  experiment  station. 

All  that  I  have  written  above  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Porto  Rican's  advantage. 
But  now  we  shall  be  nskiiis'  ourselves. 
"What  are  we  to  iryt  out  of  it '  "  The  increase 
in  our  trade  is  not  in  proportion  to  what  the 
island  costs  us.  In  1898  our  imports  from 
Porto   RioD   were   $2,382,170;  in  1904, 


$12,9^3,483;  which  of  course  means  the 
island's  gain  rather  than  our  own.  But 
they  bought  from  us,  in  1898,  $1,404,004;  in 

IQ04,    $11,934,978,    which    is  encouraginfj 
But  the  bu}-ing  power  of  the  island  must  be 
enormously  expanded  by  development  before 
these  figures  can  go  much  higher. 

The  true  answer  to  the  question  is  this 
we  are  getting  an  island  that  we  need.  0',:r 
problem  would  be  simple  enough,  and  we 
ourselves  would  be  much  happier,  were  there 
no  trade  at  all,  which  is  to  say,  were  there  no 
islanders.  We  were  not  yearning  to  make 
Porto  Rico  a  training  school  for  Americaniza- 
tion when  we  took  it  over.  We  simply  had , 
to  have  the  island  for  strat^c  purposes. 
And,  for  the  same  reason,  we  could  not  afToni 
to  let  anybody  else  have  it.  Spain  held 
Porto  Rico  because  of  the  opportunities  it 
gave  to  exploit  the  natives.  But  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  the  natives  fidl  value  for  all 
the  strategic  advantages  that  come  from  our 
occupation,  it  is  a  fair  bargain.  We  do  net 
draw  a  cent  in  taxes  from  the  island,  but  tax 
ourselves  to  give  to  the  islanders.  This  is 
their  good  fortune  in  having  a  desirable 
geographical  location — and  also  their  good 
fortune  that  we  pay  for  what  we  get. 

We  need  Porto  Rico  to  guard  the  approach 
to  the  Canal.    We  have  not  St.  Thoma? 
We  have  not  Santo  Domingo.    But  between 
the  two  we  must  control  the  two  passages 
that  open  the  Canal  to  fleets  from  Europe. 
As  yet  we  have  done  practically  nothing  to 
fortify  the  island — a  fact  that  is  deserA-ing  of 
explanation,  provided  any  is  to  be  had  in 
Washington.    But  San  Juan  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  na\  al  repair  station,  and  We  are 
told  that  a  dry -dock  is  to  be  built  now  vcrv 
soon.    A  dry -dock  here  would  save  our 
warships  a  trip  of  more  than  a  thousand- 
miles  and  back,  and  it  would  also  reduce, 
the  mmibcr  of  ships  needed,  since  those  gone; 
elsewhere  for  repairs  must  leave  substitutes: 
in  their  absence.    Then,  at  another  comer, 
of  the  island,  we  have  the  magnificent  natu- 
ral station   of  Culebra,  where  fleets  may 
anchor  without  danger  of  being  Ixjttled  in. 
and  whence  they  may  sally  forth  to  attack 
in  any  desired  formation.   Thus  we  perceive 
that  it  will  be  our  fault  in  the  future,  and 
not  our  lack  of  geographical  prescience  in 
the  past,  if  a  hostile  armada  from  Evirope 
ever  gets  by  our  little  island  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sou  JUOHt  P.  J?, 
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"T~^OR  ANYTHING  I  see,  fordgnewaie 

fools,"  said  Doctor  Johnson  one  cven- 
M.       ing  at  Old  Slaughter's  Coflee-house. 

The  remark  was  made  soon  after  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  had 
announced  as  a  grievance  against  Doctor  John- 
son's royal  patron  George  111.  that  he  had 
obstructed  the  naturalization  of  foreigners 
in  the  American  colonies,  and  two  hundred 
years  after  Lord  Bacon  had  written  in  his 
essay  on  "The  True  Greatness  of  States," 
"Ever>'  country  that  is  liberal  of  natural- 
ization is  fit  for  empire."  Nevertheless, 
Doctor  Johnson  spoke  for  a  school  of  thought 
which  flourished  before  Bacon's  time  and 
abides  with  us  yet.  Notwithstanding  the 
language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
there  was  a  party  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
opjxjsed  to  anv  man  of  foreign  birth  ever 
being  pernuUed  to  hold  oflice  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Constitution  did  forbid  any 
but  a  native  from  holding  the  h^hcst  office. 

When  the  National  Government  V>egaTi 
under  the  Constitution,  there  was  strong  op- 
position to  establishing  a  liberal  naturaliza- 
tion system.  It  was  led  by  the  old  New 
England  Federalists,  and  as  soon  as  thcv  lia<l 
the  power  they  passed  a  law  (1798)  requiring 
fourteen  years  continuous  residence  in  the 
United  States  as  a  condition  precedent  to  an 
alien  being  admitted  to  American  citizen- 
ship. This  law  remained  in  force  for  four 
years,  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  being  elected 
President,  ordered  it  to  be  repealed,  and  there 
was  enacted  in  its  place  the  law  of  1802, 
which  is  still  in  force.  This  eml>odied  in  it 
the  same  provisions  as  the  law  of  1795,  which 
James  Madison  had  drawn  up  and  wldch  the 
Federalists  had  repealed  three  years  after  its 
enactment. 


A  fog  of  prejudice  has  always  obscured  the 
question.  Some  men  are  so  broadminded 
that  they  regard  the  whole  world  as  kin,  and 
some  in  the  old  states  look  upon  all  but  their 
neighbors  as  aliens.  "What  can  you  expect 
of  a  foreigner?  "  said  a  countryman  in 
Virginia  recently,  when  complaining  of  the 
shortcomings  of  a  man  who  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains  not  twenty  miles 
distant. 

The  law  of  1802  gave  us  enlightened  prin- 
ciples of  naturalization  which  should  never 
be  changed.  These  are,  that  an  alien  of  good 
moral  character,  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
atlaclied  to  the  princi])les  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, may  be  admitted  to  citizenship  if  he  has 
lived  in  the  United  States  continuously  for 
five  years.  If  to  these  requirements  were 
added  a  prohibition  against  admitting  any 
one  to  naturalization  unless  he  intends  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  United  States,  the 
principles  of  the  system  would  be  complete. 
Permanent  residence,  good  character  and 
loyalty — surely,  the  alien  to  whom  these 
attributes  attach  shoixld  be  welcomed  into 
our  body  politic. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  which  laid  down 
such  excellent  i)rinciples  was  fatally  defective 
in  failing  to  provide  the  machinery  necessary 
to  prevent  their  violation,  and  the  prevalence 
of  the  Johnsonian  spirit  has  operated  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  law, 
by  making  the  debate  revolve  about  the  point 
of  adhering  to  the  system  as  it  stands  or  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  reactionary  system  like  the 
short-lived  law  of  1798.  Tlirre  is  abundant 
proof,  also,  that  Congress  has  failed  thus  far 
to  take  up  the  question  of  improving  the 
naturalization  laws,  because  many  members 
stand  in  immediate  fear  <  f  offending  foreign- 
bom  voters,  supposing  that  they  would  take 
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offense  at  any  changes  in  a  law  by  which  they 
have  benefited.  In  tliis,  ho\ve\-cT,  the  timid 
Congressmen  arc  mistaken,  for  tliose  who  arc 
already  naturalized  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  laws  wliich  will  throw  additional  safe- 
guards about  naturalization  in  the  future. 
Themselves  being  in,  they  are  not  solicitous 
for  those  who  are  out,  and  are  not  likely  to 
object  to  changes  in  the  law  which  will  in- 
crease the  vahie  of  a  citisenship  they  ahready 
hold.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one 
dares  ojienly  to  defend  the  existinjj  laws  on 
the  ^aouiid  that  they  are  found  to  be  easy 
to  evade. 

That  the  unreasonable  demands  of  oppo<> 
nents  of  foreigners  merely  because  they  are 

fc)reigncrs  arc  lar}:^ely,  however,  responsible 
for  the  inaction,  is  shown  by  the  petitions 
which  have  flowed  in  upon  Congress.  These 
have  usually  prajred  for  laws  which,  if  they 
v/ere  enacted,  would  surely  ]>roduce  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  aliens  among  us,  who 
could  never  secure  our  citizenship,  however 
much  they  might  desire  it,  and  however 
worthy  of  it  they  might  be. 

The  most  common  demand  has  been  for  a 
law  requiring  that  no  foreigner  be  naturaUzed 
until  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States  for  at 
least  twenty-one  years,  the  argument  being 
that  as  an  American  l)orn  child  must  w'ait 
that  long  before  he  can  vote,  a  foreign 
bom  man  should  wait  as  long  before  be- 
coming a  citixen.  Tha  proposition  dis- 
closes a  confusion  of  ideas,  for  voting  and 
citizenship  arc  not  the  same  thing,  nor  are 
they  always  interdependent  rights.  A  child 
may  be  a  citizen  the  instant  he  comes  into  the 
world,  and  many  citizens  have  ilo  r^ht  to 
vote.  In  eight  states  of  the  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  foreigners  can  vote. 

The  Johnsonian  school  has  at  times  had 
enough  membos  to  form  political  parties. 
The  Know  Nothing,  or  American,  party  was 
a  power  from  1840,  nominated  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1856,  and  did  not  cease 
to  exist  until  i860;  and  the  "A.  P.  A."  or 
American  Protective  Association,  which  has 
been  with  us  for  the  past  twenty  years,  while 
its  main  purpose  may  be  to  fight  Catholics, 
nevertheless  avows  the  antiforeign  senti- 
ments of  the  Know  Nothing  party  whose 
legatee  it  is.  This  fanaticism  has  operated 
to  prevent  the  devising  of  means  to  jirevent 
fraud  against  tlie  existing  system  of  natural- 
ization. 


The  fraud  began  as  soon  as  the  system 
began,  and  has  flourished  for  more  than  a 

hundred  years.  Soon  after  the  l.iw  of  1S03 
went  uito  effect,  our  struggle  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  right  of  impressment  of 
American  seamen  began,  and  our  case  was 
always  weakened  by  the  well-known  fact  that 
some  of  the  sailors  who  claimed  to  be  Amer- 
icans had  obtained  their  naturalization  papers 
through  fraud.  It  was  a  oonunon  occur- 
rence, when  a  British  vessel  put  in  at  an  Amer- 
ican port,  for  many  of  the  sailors  to  walk  from 
the  harl)or  into  the  town  and  return  to  the 
wharf  holding  papers  of  American  citizenship 
in  their  hands  and  denying  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain  over  them.  These  pai)ers  they 
got  from  careless  or  corrupt  judges,  or  they 
bought  them  from  those  who  had  already 
obtained  them.  Even  before  this,  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  had  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  a  close  city  election  in  Philadelphia  had 
been  settled  hy  having  a  body  of  foreigners 
just  arrived  in  the  country  naturalized  fraudu- 
lently and  voting  them  immediately  after- 
ward. As  they  were  sailors  who  went  away 
as  soon  as  they  had  voted,  a  facetious  Repre- 
sentative likened  them  to  porpoises  leaving 
their  native  element  only  for  an  instant  and 
then  diving  into  it  again. 

The  commonest  cause  of  false  naturaliza- 
tion has  always  been  the  desire  to  secure 
some  political  advantage,  and  any  one  wbo 
now  desires  to  see  how  men  are  naturalifed 
before  an  election  takes  place  may  satisfy  his 
curiosity  by  going  at  the  proper  time  to  anv 
court  in  a  large  city.  He  will  see  hordes  01 
foreigners  swept  into  the  offices  of  the  clerks 
of  the  courts,  whence  they  may  perhaps  be 
led  into  the  courtroom,  or  perhaps  only  to  the 
door,  or  perhaps  not  so  far.  Sometimes  the 
judge  really  examines  them,  often  he  asks  a 
few  perfunctory  questions  and  does  not  listen 
to  the  perfunctory  replies,  often  all  the  ques- 
tions are  put  by  the  clerk  and  not  really  in  the 
courtroom. 

The  replies  to  these  questions  many  of  the 

foreigners  have  been  taught  by  rote,  and  are 
in  English,  which  they  do  not  understand. 
An  amusing  story  is  told  of  how  a  clerk 
changed  the  order  of  the  questions,  and  the 
questions  and  answers  ran  somewhat  in 
this  form: 

"When  was  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence i)roclaimed  ?'* 
"Abraham  Lincumt" 
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"Who  emancipated  the  slaves?" 
"Fojti-a-Jiily!" 

"  Who  was  the  first  President  of  the  United 

States?" 

"Theodore  Roosevelt!" 

"Who  is  President  now?" 

"George  Washington!" 

The  examination  is  careless  and  nearly  all 
the  applicants  are  admitted.  The  proceed- 
ings take  but  a  few  minutes  in  each  case; 
then  a  blank  form  with  the  picture  of  an  eagle 
at  the  top  is  filled  out,  a  golden  seal  is  at- 
tached, a  fee  is  paid,  and  he  who  was  at  1 1 145 
o'clock  a  foreign  subject  steps  forth  at  noon 
clothed  in  the  full  panoply  of  American  citi- 
senship.  Rarely  can  he  say  "I  am  an 
American,"  but  he  says  Amerikai  vagyxfk,  or 
Jestem  Atnerykanin;  for  they  are  sprung  from 
strange  races,  until  recent  years  almost  un- 
known to  us.  Some  of  them  may  actually  have 
hved  in  the  United  States  for  five  ycnrs,  luit 
no  inquir\-  is  made  into  their  moral  character 
or  their  knowledge  of  our  Government,  and 
rejectton  of  candidates  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  citizens  is  extremely  rare. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  their  apyili- 
cations  before  an  approachmg  election  ought 
to  arouse  suspicion,  hut  the  clerks  of  the 
courts  arc  often  a  part  of  the  political  machine 
which  hopes  to  profit  by  manufacturing  ad- 
ditional voters.  The  political  committee 
which  collects  the  aliens  bribes  them  by 
paying  their  naturalization  fees,  or  by  direct 
payment  besides,  or  by  payment  to  a  go- 
between  who  collects  them.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  country  thtrc  are  lawyers  who  make  it 
a  part  of  their  business  to  carry  aliens  to  court 
to  be  naturalized,  receiving  from  the  political 
partv  for  which  the  aliens  promise  to  vf)te  as 
much  as  ten  dollars  for  each  one  naturalized. 
There  is  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  new  citizens  often  jtlay  their  purchasers 
false,  and  having  been  bought  by  one  party 
vote  for  the  other,  the  secret  ballot  making 
it  easy  for  them  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  men  thus 
naturalized  brought  into  citizenship  only 
themselves,  but  the  naturalization  of  one  may 
bring  us  a  dozen  new  citizens,  for  his  wife 
and  all  his  minor  children  become  American 
citizens  by  his  naturalization  without  any 
act  of  their  own.  They  may  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  this  Government,  and  the  boys 
may  participate  in  it,  as  soon  as  they  reach 
their  majority. 


Not  all  the  frauds  against  our  citizenship 
are  committed  for  political  purposes,  although 

this  is  the  chief  cause.  There  is  another  im- 
portant element  in  the  sum  of  fraud  which 
deserves  notice.  Many  foreigners  come  to 
the  United  States  with  the  sole  object  of 
securing  our  citizenshi}*  and  returning  under 
our  protection  to  the  land  from  which  thev 
came.  They  need  not  actually  commit  crime 
when  they  become  naturalized,  for  the  law 
does  not  require  them  to  swear  that  they 
intend  to  make  the  United  -States  their 

homo. 

A  man  may  run  away  from  the  country  cf 
his  birth  to  escape  from  performing  his  mili- 
tary  servtce,  may  five  in  the  United  States 
for  five  years  and  no  longer,  and  start  for 
his  old  home  the  same  day  on  which  he  re- 
ceives his  certificate  of  naturalization,  in- 
tending never  to  return— and  yet  break  no 
law  of  the  United  States.  Many  do  this  very 
thing.  If  they  violated  the  law  of  the  parent 
country  1:)efore  they  emigrated,  they  may  be 
punished  when  they  return,  but  they  are 
expert  in  timing  their  emigration  so  as  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  emigration  after 
the  military  draft.  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  may  refuse  to  protect 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  not  lived 
up  to  the  contract  which  their  naturalization 
implies,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  American 
citizens;  they  are  generally  recognized  as 
such;  they  profit  by  the  fact,  and  their  cer- 
tificates of  naturali^tion  attest  it  and  pro- 
tect tliem. 

There  is  no  law  saying  how  a  man  may  lose 
American  citisenship;  and  having  been  natu- 
ralized, it  is  doubtful  whether  his  citizenship 
can  ever  be  withflrawn  from  him  without  his 
consent.  Any  one  who  travels  abroad  meets 
many  Americans  who  speak  no  English,  have 
no  interests  in  this  country,  avoid  the  duties 
of  citizenship  to  both  the  parent  country  and 
the  adopted  country,  and  cause  irritation 
between  the  governments  of  both.  There 
is  a  law  which  requires  that  naturalized  citi- 
zens shall  receive  the  same  protection  while 
they  are  aliroad  as  nati\e  citizens.  It  was 
passed  in  1868  to  please  certain  naturalized 
voters,  and  was  unnecessary;  for  a  person 
lawfully  naturalized  stands  by  our  funda- 
mental law  ujion  the  same  footing  as  a  person 
bom  in  the  United  States.  But  to  this 
Special  legislation  constant  appeal  is  made 
by  citizens  who  go  abroad,  because  they 
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expect  to  be  protected  by  a  government 
which  they  themselves  never  expect  to  [>ro- 

tcct.  Among  them  are  men  who  devote 
their  lives  to  an  effort  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  they  were  bom  and  who 
choose  the  United  States  as  a  good  base  of 
operations.  Hero  they  live,  plotting  indus- 
triously, until,  h;iving  secured  naturalization, 
they  return  to  the  old  home  and  hold  their 
American  dtisenship  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
invoking  it  to  save  themselves  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  revolutionan,'  enterprises. 

Not  a  few  of  the  so-called  Americans  who 
get  into  trouble  abroad  were  naturalised  be> 
fore  they  had  lived  in  the  United  States  for 
five  years.  When  the  intervention  of  this 
Government  is  invoked  in  their  behalf,  it 
may  be  discovered  in  time  that  their  alleged 
citisenship  was  fraudulently  obtained;  but 
sometimes  this  fact  may  be  successfully  con- 
cealed until  after  the  intervention  has  taken 
place.  The  position  of  our  Government 
before  a  foreign  government  may  then  be 
made  most  embarrassing,  since  we  must 
either  uphold  an  unlawful  act  of  naturaliza- 
tion or  confess  that  our  citizenship  has  been 
given  improperly,  thits  bringing  into  suspicion 
the  citizenship  of  aU  naturalized  Americans. 
In  a  notable  report  on  naturalization  made 
b\'  Secretary  Hay  last  wintrr,  he  complained 
bitterly  that  the  many  fraudulent  naturaliza- 
tions made  it  difficult  for  him  to  know,  when 
he  was  protecting  a  man,  whether  his  citizen- 
ship was  real  or  false. 

For  the  fraud  practised  upon  our  citizen- 
ship by  men  who  leave  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  they  are  naturalized,  the  courts  are 
not  to  blame  if  the  aliens  complied  witli  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  securing  naturalization. 
Here  there  is  a  defect  in  the  law  which  can  be 
cured  only  by  a  new  law  forbidding  the  natu- 
ralization of  any  man  who  does  not  show  th.  t 
he  intends  to  reside  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  our  system 
of  naturalization  that  there  should  be  such  a 
provision,  and  the  first  naturalization  bill  intro- 
duced in  Con^'ress  contained  it,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  it  was  left  out  of  the  law  as 
finally  adopted  and,  strangely  enough,  it  has 
never  been  restored. 

But  for  permittinc:  the  other  frauds  prac- 
tised ufK)n  our  citizenship,  the  courts  are 
responsible.  The  framers  of  our  system  of 
naturalization  thought  they  could  be  trusted 
to  confer  citizenship  carefully,  and  after  con- 


scientious investigation  of  each  applicant's 

fitnesSf  but  they  were  mistaken.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  expend  all  our  indignation  at  prevailing 
conditions  upon  the  aliens  who  obtain  natu- 
ralization by  fraud.  They  want  to  enter  into 
our  body  politic  and  are  encouraged  to 
try  to  come  in  by  seeing  how  carelessly  the 
entrance  is  guarded.  Political  agents  who 
trade  in  rascality  urge  them  to  the  crime, 
and  clerks  who  may  be  political  agents  them- 
selves and  who  want  all  the  fees  of  office  they 
can  get,  assi.st  in  the  transaction ;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  judge  to  frustrate  their  con- 
spiracies. He  has  the  power  to  do  so,  and 
there  can  be  no  extensive  false  naturalization 
in  a  court  which  is  not  j^resided  over  by  a 
recreant  or  dishonest  judge. 

Upon  the  judge  lies  the  resjxjnsibility  and 
upon  the  judge  should  be  visited  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  people  whose  citizenship  has  been 
permitted  to  be  polluted  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  it  pure.  Occasionally  a  clerk  or 
deputy  clerk  pays  the  penalty  of  conniving  at 
fraudulent  naturalizations  and  goes  to  jail, 
and  from  time  to  time  several  hundred  aliens 
have  been  sent  there  for  the  same  offense,  but 
from  punishment  for  committing  this  capital 
crime  against  the  welfare  of  the  state  the 
judges  have  thus  far  been  exempt.  A  single 
exception  slancls  upon  the  record  to  prove 
this  statement.  In  1844,  B.  C.  Elliott,  Judge 
of  the  City  Court  of  Lafayette,  La.,  was  Im- 
peached by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  con- 
victed, and  driven  from  the  bench  in  disgrace, 
because  he  permitted  the  clerk  of  his  court 
to  confer  naturalization  improperly  for  politi- 
e;i1  p\irposes. 

There  are  now  cncjaged  in  the  business  of 
making  citizens  out  of  aliens  more  than  five 
thousand  separate  courts  in  the  United  States, 
some  of  them  tribunals  of  great  dignity, 
jiresided  over  by  learned  jurists;  some  of 
them  i)etty  courts  where  the  judge  is  a 
machine  politician.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  it  is  not  only  the  petty  judge  elected  to 
the  bench  on  a  party  ticket  against  whom 
complaint  lies,  but  against  some  judges  of 
higher  state  courts,  and  against  some  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President. 

One  Judge,  the  record  shows,  drove  about 
shortly  before  an  election  and  naturalized 
from  liis  l>ui;i;v  manv  peojile  whose  votes 
were  wanted ;  anotlier  conferred  some  natural- 
izations while  at  a  railway  station  waiting 
for  a  train ;  some  courts  have  held  evening  ses- 
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sions  for  naturalization  business,  when  no  one 
but  the  peo])le  interested  could  be  j^roscnt; 
some  have  accepted  as  witnesses  cumicts 
recently  out  of  jail;  some  judges  have  never 
even  read  the  naturalisation  laws  they  ad- 
minister; some  country  courts  have  no  copy 
of  the  federal  statutes  at  all. 

The  record  is  a  record  of  sliame  from  which 
no  dass  of  judges  can  rightly  claim  exemption. 
Many  courts,  perhaps  a  majority,  administer 
the  naturalization  laws  carefully  and  honestly, 
but  many  others,  including  even  Federal 
courts,  do  not.  This  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world,  except  Canada,  where  naturaliza- 
tinn  is  not  an  executive  prerogative,  but  it 
ou;^'ht  not  to  be  taken  awav  frmn  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  although  they  have 
administered  it  so  ill,  for  there  is  no  other 
machinery  well  adapted  to  take  their  place. 
That  the  law  should  restrict  the  power  to  con- 
fer it  to  fewer  courts,  that  they  should  have 
less  latitude  in  determining  upon  whom  to 
confer  it,  and  that  provision  should  be  made 
in  the  law  for  strict  supervision  of  this  duty, 
are  self-evident  facts. 

The  citizenship  which  the  courts  confer  is 
dtisenship  of  the  United  States,  and  does 
not  necessarily  include  citizenship  of  any 
of  the  states.  Under  the  Constitution  the 
mlcs  of  naturalization  must  be  prescribed 
by  Congress,  and  any  rules  which  a  state 
prescribes  are  sul>ordinate  to  the  Federal 
rules  and  are  valid  only  if  they  do  not  con- 
flict with  them.  Yet  the  records  of  natural- 
isation are  found  wholly  within  the  several 
states  where  the  courts  which  naturalize 
are  held.  Of  this  Federal  act  with  national 
and  international  consequences,  there  arc  no 
Federal  records  at  all.  About  a  hundred 
years  the  law  required  that  returns  of 
naturalization  be  made  by  the  courts  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  the  law,  which  was 
in  effect  for  only  a  few  years,  was  not  strictly 
eoforoed,  and  since  its  repeal  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  had  no  direct 
information  of  who  are  made  its  citizens. 

Furthermore,  the  law  has  never  provided 
aiqr  national  control  of  naturalization.  If  a 
man  is  naturalised  impropoly  and  by  some 
circumstance  the  fact  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Government,  it  may  take  measures  to 
punish  the  guilty  parties,  but  it  has  no  means 
of  knowing  what  naturalizations — proper  or 
improper — are  impending,  and  of  thus  prc- 
vcQtiqg  fraud.   It  does  not  even  know  what 


courts  are  exercising  the  function  of  natural- 
ization, and  there  is  no  bureau  in  anv  execu- 
tive  Department  charged  with  supervision 
of  naturalization. 

The  first  and  most  imperative  duty  of  the 
hour  is  the  creation  of  such  a  bureau.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  even  with  such  a  bureau, 
and  with  the  other  strengthening  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  law,  the  system,  how- 
ever strictly  enforced,  would  stiU  admit  too 
many  men  of  alien  birth  to  our  citizenship. 
Many  of  them  are  people  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  poverty  and  degradation,  and  these 
attributes  adhere  to  them  in  this  country. 
Many  of  them  swarm  to  the  overcrowded  sec- 
tions of  the  bi^'  cities  iav\  make  liad  conditions 
worse.  Many  of  the  thousands  of  immigrants 
who  flock  to  our  shmns  refuse  to  go  to  the 
country  distrii  ts,  where  tiieir  labor  is  needed, 
and  stay  where  they  are  not  wanted.  A  few 
of  them,  having  lived  in  misery  under  a  des- 
potic government,  have  concluded  that  all 
misery  will  disappear  when  all  governments 
disappear  and  are  ready  to  plot  against  even 
our  free  Government. 

But  nearly  all  of  the  inomigrants  come  to 
America  as  our  forefathers  came,  to  escape 
from  oppression  and  to  better  their  condition. 
It  may  still  be  said  that 

Myriads  assemble  there, 
Whom  the  proud  lords  of  man,  in  rage  or  fear. 
Drive  from  their  wastad  hosnei. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  admit  them  is  a 
serious  question,  but  it  is  not  the  question  of 
naturalization.  As  long  as  foreigners  are  per- 
mitted to  come  and  make  their  homes  in  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  neither  just  nor 
wise  to  make  regulations  which  would  prevent 
their  becoming  citizens  in  a  reasonable  time 
and  under  reasonable  conditions.  If  one  who 
is  domii  lied  in  the  United  States  feels  that 
naturalization  is  so  diilicult  and  remote  that 
he  cannot  attain  it,  he  will  remain  a  foreigner 
in  fact  and  in  feeling,  and  will  not  acquire 
loyalty  to  a  government  in  which  he  has  no 
voice.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  become  an- 
tagonistic to  it,  because  he  will  think  it  illib- 
eral and  unjust,  and  without  lawful  means  of 
making  his  wants  known  and  felt  may  resort  to 
unlawful  means.  That  there  should  be  a 
large  class  of  such  aliens  in  the  United  States 
would  constitute  a  real  menace.  Liberal 
naturalization  laws  are  really  a  dictate  of 
caution  as  well  as  of  wisdom. 
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III. 

THE  STORY  OF  THB  ADOPTION  OF  THE  HYDE  METHOD  BY  THE  THREE  GREAT 

NEW  YORK  COMPANIKS  -  I  HE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BUSINESS— THE  RISE  OF  PARA 
SITE   FINANCIAL  OKGAN IZATIONS— THE  COMING  OF  "GRAFT"— THE  GETTING 
OF  MORE  AND  MORE  BUSINESS— THE  EXALTATION  OF  THE  AGENT  AND  THE 

FAT  L  OK  DIVIDENDS— THE  INEVITABLE  COMING  OFTROUBLK  HASTENED  BY  THE 
EQUITABLE'S  INTERNAL  DISSENSIONS  AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  INVESTIGATIONS 

BY 
"Q.  P." 


MR.  HENRY  B.  HYDE,  I  have  shown, 
devised  a  plan  for  the  Eqtiitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  that  made 

it  possible  to  collect  large  sums  from  policy 
holders  without  l)ecominK  legally  responsible 
for  the  management  of  them.  It  was  not 
long  until  other  companies  adopted  similar 
methods,  and  the  general  gathering  in  of 
money  began.  Irresponsible  millions  of  dol- 
lars accumulated  in  the  treasury  of  ever\^ 
company  which  combined  in  one  policy 
both  investment  and  life  insurance.  Whether 
the  policy  was  in  form  "semi-tontine," 
"endowment,"  "gold  bond,"  "deferred  divi- 
dend," "ao-year  accumulation,"  or  what- 
ever it  might  be  called,  the  essential  feature 
was  the  same  that  in  a'Mition  to  the  pay- 
ment made  b\'  the  insured  for  straight  life 
insurance  he  made  a  payment  also  for  which 
he  received  no  equivalent  if  be  died.  If  he 
lived  beyond  the  period  of  his  policy  he  had 
the  choice  of  continuing  the  life  insurance  or  of 
accepting  whatever  investment  value  the 
company  chose  to  give  him.  He  had  paid 
for  both.  He  could  receive  only  one.  What 
he  reallv  got  for  his  additional  payment', 
was  the  riizht  to  select  which  he  would  receive. 

These  vast  accumulations  of  irresponsible 
capital  corrupted  finance.  The  yearly  excess 
receipts  of  the  Equitable,  the  Mutual,  and  the 
Xew  York  Life  were  greater  than  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
were  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole 
national  debt.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
present  accumulation,  over  the  lc;:al  reser\'e, 
amounting  to  more  than  $200,000,000,  is  an 
inadequate  measure  of  their  amount,  for 
much  has  been  taken  from  them  for  excessive 
salaries,  lavish  expenditures,  sjmdicate  profits, 


real  estate  speculation,  and  other  forms  of 
permanent  "diversions"  from  the  policy 
holders. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  hold  the  olTicers  of 
these  companies  solely  responsible  for  yielding 
to  the  temptations  of  such  an  immense 
volume  of  irresponsible  wealth.  The  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  legislatures  and  the 
de|jartments  of  insurance  of  the  dilTercnt  states 
should  bear  thtMr  share  of  the  Ijlaino. 

THE   FLOW   OF  THE   INCOMING  MILLIONS 

During  the  years  in  whicli  the  assets  of 
all  the  insurance  companies  were  growing 
from  less  than  $100,000,000  to  more  than 
$3,500,000,000,  and  the  number  of  insurance 

jiolicies  from  less  than  1,000,000  to  more  than 
21,000,000,  ahtifist  all  of  the  com|>aiiies 
retained  among  their  many  forms  of  policies 
the  old-time  straight  life  insurance  policy; 
and  they  have  sold  this  policy,  which  gives 
as  much  life  insurance  ]mUection  as  any  of 
the  "cndowmenife,  '  or  "deferred  dividend" 
forms,  at  half  the  average  jiremium  of  what 
these  other  policies  cost  A  straight  life  1 
policy  reqiiires  no  more  legal  rescrv'c.  and  no 
greater  legal  liability  on  the  jiart  of  the 
company,  than  a  "deferred  dividend"  iK)licy; 
and  yet  its  cost  is  much  lower.  It  carries  but 
little  less  liability  than  an  "endowment"  or 
"gold-bon<r'  policv,  an<l  no  more  than  a 
"single  payment"  or  "ten  year  '  or  "twenty 
payment"  policy;  and  yet  the  cost  of  all  these 
policies  is  plainly  printed  in  every  insurance  ^ 
hand  Itook,  is  well  known  t'>  e\  ery  insurance 
agent  and  every  insurance  superintendent,  and 
any  man  desiring  to  be  insured  can  readily 
make  the  comparison  for  himself. 
Naturally,  Mr.  Hyde  presented  his  inven- 
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tion  in  most  attractive  shape.  He  printed  his 
promises  and  inducements  in  large  type  on  his 

policies,  and  the  drawbacks  and  provisos  in 
small  type,  as  main-  another  salesman  docs, 
to  present  bis  pru position  in  the  most  at* 
tnctive  way  to  a  prospective  customer. 
But  any  man  who  submitted  his  life  insurance 
contract  to  hi;,  lawyer,  as  he  would  any  other 
important  contract,  would  have  received 
iin  explanation  of  what  the  contract  agreed 
to  pay  him  ;  and,  with  an  ordinary  compound 
interest  table,  he  could  readily  have  figured 
out  whether  or  not  the  money  tliat  he  paid 
in  as  an  investment  would  certainly  bring 
the  return  which  he  would  receive  were  he 
to  invest  it  himself. 

Few  people  did  this.  Not  one  policy  in 
five  in  the  three  great  companies  is  a  straight 
life  insurance  poUcy,  with  no  other  feature 
than  a  guarantee  of  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 
at  death  in  return  for  an  annual  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum.  Four-lifths  of  the  policies  are 
speculative,  and  promise  an  uncertain  amount, 
should  the  policy  holder  outlive  the  term  of 
the  policy.  Exactly  what  the  yK)licy  holder 
will  receive  is  in  no  case  definitely  stated,  but 
approximations,  which  are  not  a  part  of  the 
contract,  are  supplied  to  the  agents,  and  used 
by  them  as  arguments  to  the  polit  y  holders. 
A  pnjspcctive  policy  holder  is  told  that  all 
the  dividends  of  the  policy  holders  who  are 
unable  to  continue  payments,  will  come  to 
those  who  do  continue  to  pay,  that  the  excess 
payments  of  the  policy  holders  who  die  before 
the  terms  of  their  policies  expire  will  also 
come  to  those  who  pay  and  live,  and  that  if 
he  lives  longer  than  they,  he  will  receive  the 
benefit  both  of  his  own  payments  and  of  their 
payments  also.  He  docs  not  have  to  die  to 
inn.  If  he  dies,  his  wife  and  children  will  be 
protected,  and  if  he  lives  he  will  draw  one  of 
the  prizes  in  the  lottery. 

This  argument  a[)peals  successfully  to  the 
speculative  American  spirit.  Bom  in  Henry 
B.  Hyde's  deare  to  accumulate  $100,000,000 
of  assets  within  his  life  time,  it  met  with  a 
success  far  V)eyond  his  expectations.  Because 
these  policies  did  not  require  for  "reserve" 
the  same  percentage  of  the  payments  received, 
they  permitted  the  payment  of  larger  com- 
missions to  the  apents.  Instead  of  a  quarter 
or  a  third  of  the  first  year's  premiums,  which 
is  all  that  can  be  safely  paid  an  agent  on 
a  straight  life  policy,  the  "  deferred  dividend  " 
pkm,  with  the  addition  of  the  "endowment" 


feature,  permitted  the  payment  of  a  whole 
first  jrear's  premium  and  renewal  commissions 

amounting  to  the  second  year's  prcmiv:m. 
These  commissions  were,  of  course,  at  the 
policy  holder's  expense,  because  the  policy 
holder  in  the  end  paid  for  ever3rthing.  But 
they  came  out  of  his  excess  payments  and 
not  out  of  the  legal  "reserve."  To  have 
taken  them  from  the  legal  reserve  would  have 
meant  insolvency. 

President  McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life  has 
been  scoffed  at  for  his  testimony,  that  a  life 
insurance  company  should  not  make  profits 
and  should  pay  money  only  at  the  death  of  a 
policy  holder.  When  contrasted  with  the 
advertisements  of  the  Mutual  Life,  which  ask 
policy  holders  to  make  it  their  "savings 
bank,"  this  testimony  reads  like  a  satire. 
But  the  principle  is  the  correct  one;  and,  had 
it  been  followed  in  the  forms  of  policy  which 
the  Mutual  Life  issued,  there  would  have  been 
no  opportunity  for  the  McCurdy  family  to 
draw  $4,918,607  from  the  Mutual  Life 
treasury  for  its  members,  and  neither  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  maintain  a  lobl)y 
house  in  Albany,  or  blackmail  and  corruption 
funds.  Such  abstractions  from  the  treasury,  • 
if  only  straight  life  policies  had  been  issued, 
v.'ould  have  betrayed  themselves  at  once 
in  the  impairment  of  the  legal  "reserve"; 
and,  before  they  had  been  continued  for  many 
years,  the  company  would  have  become 
insolvent  and  gone  into  a  receiver's  hands. 

It  was  this  very  freedfjin  from  the  fear  of 
insolvency  that  removed  the  natural  and 
normal  restraints  which  should  be  placed 
upon  the  management  of  any  business,  and 
thereby  prodiuid  the  evils  whose  flagrancy 
has  been  made  known  to  the  public  by  the 
confessions  and  testimony  before  the  New 
York  Legislative  Investigating  Conmiittee. 

THE   BIG  IRRBSPONSIBLB  FUND 

These  evils  did  not  precede  the  accumula> 
tion  of  irresponsible  capital.  They  followed 
it.  They  were  not  its  cause,  but  its  result. 
The  men  in  charge  of  these  life  insurance 
companies  were  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
average  American  citizens.  They  were  sim> 
ply  freed  from  the  restraints  which  either  law 
or  cirstom  has  imposed  upon  savings  banks, 
national  banks,  and  other  corporations  that 
take  charge  of  the  people's  money.  Mr. 
Hyde's  invention  had  relieved  them  from  the 
fear  of  insolvency  by  extravagance,  by  waste, 
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or  even  by  theft,  unless  the  amount  of  the 

thefts  and  squanderings  should  run  into  tens 

of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

This  irresponsible  fund  was  detimtely  known 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  executive  oificen 
of  every  company.   Take  the  Equitable  for 

example.  Last  vrar  its  excess  charges 
amounted  to  S9.o2o,42iS.  The  increased  value 
of  its  investments  was  $4,437,934.  Besides 
these  there  was  an  "expense  loading"  outside 
of  taxes  of  more  than  $13,000,000.  After 
the  taxes  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
officers  and  management  at  such  prices  as 
savings  banks  pay  were  deducted  from  this 
fund,  there  was  still  remaining  more  than 
$20,000,000  ^vilh  \vhi(  h  the  management 
could  do  as  it  pleased  without  impairing  the 
legal  "reserve"  or  running  the  slightest  risk 
of  insolvency. 

The  Equitable's  total  receipts  were  $79,- 
076,696.  Its  tf>tal  payments  to  policy  holders 
were  $36,389,047.  Of  this  vast  difference 
of  more  than  $42,000,000,  little  more  than 
half  was  required  to  lie  set  aside  to  meet 
future  liabilities  and  (including  incrcase<l 
value  of  the  investments)  more  than  half 
was  irresponsible  capital. 

The  figures  from  the  Mutual  and  the  New 
York  Life  reports  arc  even  worse,  from  this 
stan(lj)oint,  than  the  Equitable's  figures.  The 
forms  of  policy  and  premium  rates  which 
Mr.  Hyde  invented  brought  in  an  annual 
excess  of  twice  what  future  liabilities  re- 
quired, and  there  was  no  definite  responsi- 
bility or  check  or  accounting. 

UNSUCCESSFUL  EFI-OKTS  TO  HALT 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  tlie  manage- 
ment of  any  of  these  companies  intentionally 
and  knowingly  sought  out  this  temptation 
and  succumbed  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
P.  S.  Winston,  who  was  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  lu  fore  President  Mi  Curdy,  made 
a  long  fight  against  it.  .Men  like  President 
Greene,  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  did  the 
best  they  could  to  expose  the  fallacies  of 
these  "investment"  policies  and  to  win  the 
public  away  from  the  purchase  of  them. 
Mr.  Winston  reduced  the  premium  rates  on 
the  straight  life  policies  of  the  Mutual  of  New 
York  to  the  lowest  rate  consistent  with  safety. 
He  instructed  the  agents  of  the  Mutual  to 
push  these  policies  and  to  combat  the  fallacies 
of  the  Equitable's  policies.  President  Greene 
of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  went  even  farther 


and  opposed  the  issue  of  d^erred  dividend  in- 
vestment policies.  He  insisted  that  the 
policy  holders  of  his  company  should  take  the 
policy  which  was  best  for  them  and  he  refiised 
to  sdl  them  the  other  kinds. 

What  was  the  result?  At  the  time  that 
President  Greene  and  President  Winston 
took  this  praiseworthy  position  their  two 
companies  were  the  greatest  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  United  States.  They  were 
both  older  than  the  Equitable.  They  had 
more  policy  holders,  larger  assets,  older  and 
better  established  organizations,  and  the 
highest  reputation ;  and  they  were  paying  big 
dividends.  Of  course  to  pay  big  dividends 
they  had  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  man- 
agement, including  thi  costiof  soliciting  agents. 

By  paying  liigher  commissions  to  agents, 
Mr.  Hyde's  company  took  their  best  solicitors 
away.  By  his  "deferred  dividend"  forms  of 
policy  he  was  able  to  pay  such  commissions 
that  soon  there  were  Equitable  agents  making 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  agents  of  the 
Connecticut  and  the  New  York  Mutual. 

The  great  American  public  preferred  to  be 
fooled.  When  tliey  were  insuring  their  lives 
they  preferred  that  a  gold  brick  attachment 
should  be  added  to  their  policies;  and,  so  long 
as  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  Mr.  Hyde 
would  have  showed  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  resistance  of  human  nature  to 
temptation  if  he  had  refused  to  profit  by  the 
weakness  of  the  American  public. 

A  COMPANY  THAT  RBUAINBD  HONEST 

To  the  last.  President  Greene  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual  continued  his  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  "gold-brick"  the  public.  His 
company  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States.  When  he  assumed  the  presidency 
of  it.  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  the 
largest  company  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  always  paid  large  dividends  to  its  policy 
holders.  Its  percentage  of  dividends  is  the 
highest  except  possibly  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  Fund  which  insures  Presbyterian 
ministers  only. 

President  Greene  died  last  year.  His  total 
estate  amounted  to  less  than  six  months' 
salary  of  the  president  of  the  Equitable  or 
thf  Mutual  or  the  Xew  York  I^ife.  Every 
insurance  man  in  tlie  United  States  knew 
that  no  company  was  ever  more  conserva- 
tively or  honestly  managed  than  the  Connec- 
ticut Mutual,  and  that  no  insurance  officer 
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cfver  worked  more  faithfully  or  economically 
for  policy  holders  than  President  Greene. 

Yet  with  all  this  known  to  everybody  in  the 
insurance  business,  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
is  doing  no  more  business  now  than  when 
President  Greene  took  the  presidency.  It 
issued  only  3.947  policies  last  year — a  smaller 
number  than  it  issued  five  years  ago,  and  less 
than  I  per  cent,  as  many  as  the  new  pohcics 
issued  by  the  three  big  companies  which  prac- 
tice lir.  Henry  B.  Hyde's  plan. 

The  Mutual  of  New  York  had  a  like  ex- 
perience, but  President  Winston  died  before 
his  unvarymg  rectitude  had  had  its  effect 
in  putting  his  company  too  far  to  the  rear. 
As  it  was.  President  Winston's  conservatism 
simply  enabled  his  rival,  the  Equitable  Life, 
to  shoot  farther  ahead;  and  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Hyde,  the  former  Muttial  clerk,  took  pride 
in  his  shrewdness  and  his  superiority  to  the  old 
fog>*  president  who  had  rejected  his  invention 
and  forced  him  to  form  a  now  com{)any  of 
his  own  to  exploit  it.  When  Mr.  Richard  A. 
McCurdy  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Mutual  Life  twenty  years  ago.  he  had  learned 
iIk'  lesson  of  President  Winston's  failure  to 
stem  the  popular  life  insurance  tide  and  he 
followed  Mr.  Henry  B.  Hyde.  So  did  the 
numager  of  the  New  York  Life. 

As  Mr.  Hyde  grew  older,  he  began  to 
recognize  the  evils  of  the  system  wiiich  he 
had  created,  and  to  him  in  turn  old  age 
biought  conservatism.  When  the  Bquitable's 
assets  passed  the  hundred  million  mark  in 
1890.  Mr.  Hyde  said;  "My  first  ambition 
was  to  make  the  Equitable.  Life  Assurance 
Society  the  biggest  life  insurance  company 
in  the  world.  Henceforth  it  will  be  my 
ambition  to  make  it  the  best." 

It  was  too  late.  Mr.  Hyde  r<'(  <Jt'nized  that 
he  had  been  charging  more  than  his  policies 
were  worth,  and  he  began  to  reduce  the 
pientinm  rates.  A  reduction  was  made  on 
several  forms  of  i)olicies.  But  there  was  at 
once  a  clamor  from  the  old  policy  holders  who 
were  paying  more.  And  to  reduce  premitmi 
rates  he  had  also  to  reduce  his  agents'  com- 
missions. Then  the  New  York  Life,  repeating 
thf  [»roccss  which  Mr.  Hyde  had  used  against 
the  Mutual,  took  away  some  of  the  agents  of 
the  Equitable  by  offering  higher  inducements. 

AFTER  HYDE,   .NIC  C.\LL 

Mr.  John  A.  McCall.  a  bright,  slirewd  young 
Irish  boy,  trained  to  smartness  in  Albany 


politics  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
nook  and  byway  of  Ufa  insurance  because  of 

his  M  .irs  of  service  in  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department,  where  he  rose  to  be 
superintendent,  had  become  comptroller  of 
the  Equitable  under  Mr.  Hyde.  To  his  ex> 
perience  in  Albany  he  added  experience  m  the 
practical  working  o{  life  insurance  from  the 
inside.  When  Mr.  Hyde  was  becoming  more 
conservative,  the  younger  and  \igorous  Mc- 
Call saw  his  opportunity  for  aggressiveness. 
The  old  management  of  the  New  York  Life 
had  sunk  into  inefiiciency,  caused  by  nepot- 
ism. McCall  had  friends  among  the  news- 
papers, and  in  political  and  insurance  circles. 
The  management  of  President  Beers  of  the 
New  York  Life  was  exposed.  The  policy 
holders  were  roused.  Prominent  newspapers 
gave  coltmins  a  day  to  exposure  and  de- 
nunciation. The  then  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance, a  fricnrl  of  Mr.  McCall's,  investigated 
the  com])any  and  added  to  the  details  of  the 
exposure.  They  ousted  the  Beers  manage- 
ment and  Mr.  McCall  became  president  of  the 
New  York  Life.  Piom  being  Mr.  Hyde's 
subordinate  he  became  his  competitor;  and 
the  process  of  Hyde  and  Winston  was  to  an 
extent  repeated,  Hyde  becoming  conservative 
and  McCall  aggressive. 

But  President  Hyde,  unlike  President 
Winston,  proni|itly  realized  the  folly  of  trying 
alone  to  convert  the  American  public  to 
conservative  insurance.  President  Greene  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  had  failed.  President 
Winston  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York  had 
failed.  President  Hyde  of  the  Equitable  * 
was  not  going  to  dose  his  successful  life 
insurance  career  by  being  another  failure. 
If  the  American  insurance  ]nil)lic  did  not 
want  t  lieap  life  insuraiu  e  he  would  sell 
them  what  they  did  want.  The  New  York 
Life  gave  bonuses.  The  Equitable  gave 
its  agents  still  bigger  bonuses.  When  the 
New  ^'ork  Life  brought  out  one  form  of  "gold 
brick  policy,  the  Equitable  replied  by 
producing  for  public  sale  a  still  more  dazzling 
and  attractive  "  gold  brick. "  The  advantages 
of  life  insurance  as  protection  to  the  policy 
holder's  family  were  used  to  appeal  to  his 
better  side,  and  the  speculative  allurements 
of  "gold  bonds,"  ** deferred  dividends"  and 
"semi-tontines'*  were  held  out  to  his  specu- 
lative inclinations. 

Thus  the  irresponsible  millions  of  dollars 
came  in.  The  surplus,  which  has  been 
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almost  stationary  for  several  .years,  was 

doubled  between  1888  and  1S95;  and  it  has 
been  doubled  again  since  then,  notwithstand- 
ing squanderings  and  speculations.  Under 
the  McCurdy  management,  the  Mutual  Life 
followed  suit.  The  three  companies  became 
known  as  the  "Three  Racers."  The  agents 
were  goad«;d  and  spurred  to  make  every 
effort  to  bring  in  new  business.  Prizes  were 
offered  to  those  who  brought  in  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  a  vear. 
Excursions,  dinners,  cfisily  sovnenirs  and 
entertainments  of  every  kuui  were  provided 
at  the  policy  holders'  expense,  in  order  to 
increase  the  agents'  activity  and  zeal.  Ever>' 
community,  from  the  great  cities  to  the  small- 
est coimtry  town,  was  raked  as  with  a  comb. 
Hundreds  of  forms  of  policies  were  issued,  and 
every  imaginable  persistent  appeal  was  made 
to  add  to  the  volume  of  new  Inisiness. 

All  this  cost  money.  Part  of  it  was  stolen, 
but  that  was  only  a  small  fraction.  The 
greater  part  was  wasted.  Life  insurance  is 
almost  the  only  great  business  in  the  world 
wherein  competition  has  increased  cost. 
Premium  rates  went  up  and  not  down.  The 
great  waste  of  the  competitive  agency  system 
increased  the  cost  of  getting  business.  From 
10  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  the 
commissions  and  agency  expenses  increased  to 
20  per  cent,  and  higher.  Some  kinds  of  bus- 
iness cost  in  agency  expenses  alone  one^third 
of  the  i  n  mium  receipts,  leaving  only  two- 
thirds  for  the  "mortality"  fund, the  "reserve," 
and  such  necessary  expenses  as  the  taxes 
and  the  central  management.  The  agents* 
expense  grew  and  grew  lintil,  last  year,  the 
soliciting  expenses  alone  of  the  "Three 
Racers"  were  more  than  $30,000,000,  or 
more  than  any  one  of  them  paid  in  death 
loss^  It  cost  more  to  get  the  business 
than  the  business  itself  was  worth. 

THB  PROBLEM  OF  INVBSTINC 

Something  had  to  be  done  with  all  this 
money  that  was  comini^  in.    It  had  to  be 

put  to  earning  money,  both  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  reserve  requirements  and  to  make  a 
good  showing  in  the  reports  and  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  companies.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  these  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  which  additional  tens  of  millions 
were  added  every  quarter? 

Originally,  the  methods  of  investing  these 
trust  funds  were  prescribed  by  the  insurance 


law  and  by  the  charters  of  the  companies. 

First  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate,  not 
exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  its  ajipraised  valua- 
tion, were  a  favorite  fonn  of  the  investment; 
as  were  United  States  bonds,  the  bonds  of 
various  states,  cities  and  counties,  and  school 
bonds.  The  law  at  first  limited  investments 
to  securities  o£  this  class.  There  was  little, 
if  any,  oppoirtunity  to  speculate  in  these. 
Every  oldtime  insurance  company  had  its 
real  estate  department  with  its  expert  ap- 
praisers, its  able  real  estate  lawyers,  and  its 
title  books.  To  them  builders  and  investors 
went  who  had  good  properties  and  desired  to 
borrow  money  on  thsni  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest.  Sure  returns  and  not  speculative 
profits  was  the  basis  on  which  these  first 
insurance  investments  were  made. 

The  insurance  companies  were,  in  these 
davs,  the  Vsost  market  for  United  States, 
state,  and  munic-ipal  bonds.  They  were  the 
largest  holders  of  United  States  bonds  and 
were  ready  purchasers  of  the  bonds  of  states 
and  cities  which  had  never  defaulted  nor 
repudiated.  What  a  contrast  there  is  be- 
tween this  and  the  first  statement  imder  the 
head  of  assets  in  the  sixty-second  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1905,  which  reads: 

"United  States  bonds  and  other  securities.  • 

$243,191,442  24  " 

« 

An  unsophisticated  reader  might  think  that 
the  item  "United  States  bonds  '  made  up  at 
least  a  reasonably  substantial  part  of  the 
securities  under  this  heading.  In  fact  they 
arc  only  $25,000  in  par  value,  or  a  htmdredth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  whole  amotmt. 

TRB  DBSCBNT  TO  CRAFT 

The  descent  from  these  conservative,  re- 
liable, gilt-edged  investments  to  the  present 
syndicate  "securities,"  manufactured  by  the 
directors  and  trustees  themselves  and  sold 
by  themselves  as  railroad  magnates  and 
industrial  promoters  to  themselves  as  trustees 
of  the  pf)]icy  holders*  money,  was  not  sudden. 
It  was  a  gradual  process.  The  yielding  to 
the  temptation  presented  by  these  irrespon- 
sible millions  of  dollars  was  not  like  the 
impulse  which  impels  a  respectable  woman 
to  take  from  a  shop  counter  some  expensive 
trifle  for  which  she  is  unable  to  pay.  It  was 
not  even  the  criminal  propensity  which 
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crops  out  in  the*  habitual  bank  burglar  or 
pickpocket.   It  was  the  force  of  circuni' 

stances,  without  any  stronger  innate  desire 
to  {.rofit  at  other  people's  expense  than  is 
cumraon  to  the  better  class  of  Americans. 

The  beginning  of  the  unsafe  investments  of 
these  funds  is  hard  to  trace.  It  goes  back,  as 
the  bc^'innini;s  of  most  bad  practices  in 
instirance  management  do,  to  Mr.  Hyde.  In 
his  desire  to  advertise  the  Equitable,  he 
began  to  build  the  great  modem  office  build- 
ings nf  which  the  massive  granite  and  marble 
EquitaMc  structure  on  Broadway  in  New 
York,  the  home  ollicc,  is  one  of  the  first. 
That  attracted  much  attention.  Its  very 
cost  was  an  advertisement  to  the  American 
rmblic  who  liked  to  roll  millions  under  their 
lungues  in  speech.  Having  put  up  this  great 
and  costly  office  building,  the  next  problem 
was  to  make  it  pay  interest  on  the  investment. 
That  was  difficult.  The  business  men  of 
those  days  were  not  used  to  yiaying  $20,000 
or  $30,000  in  otHcc  rent.  They  were  ac- 
customed to  climbing  up  steps  and  the 
newly  invented  elevators  were  looked  at 
askance.  Nor  was  doing  business  in  a 
basement  regarded  with  favor.  Mr.  Hyde, 
in  order  to  get  revenue  from  the  basement  and 
subbasemcnt  of  the  Equitable  Building, 
'  r.'anized  a  safe  de]x)sit  company,  which 
likewise  was  something  of  an  innovation. 
He  took  stock  m  it  liimself  and  had  his 
friends  take  stock  in  it;  and  then  he  had  the 
anni^any  lease  the  basement  of  the  Equitable 
Huikling  on  Broadway.  It  was  several  years 
before  this  safe  deposit  company  made  much 
money.  But  Mr.  Hyde  believed  in  it.  and. 
as  in-  the  Equitable  so  in  the  safe  deposit 
company,  he  bought  out  discouraged  or 
impatient  .stock  holders.  Thus  the  safe 
deposit  "graft"  began. 
'  What  was  done  in  New  York  was  done 
with  the  Equitable  buildings  in  other  cities; 
and  the  companies  which  imitated  Mr. 
Hyde  in  other  respects  imitated  him  in  puttmg 
t[>  great  office  buildings.  These  companies 
^r->o  followed  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  safe  deposit 
and  other  kinds  of  subsidiary  "graft." 

THE  GROWTH  OP  PARA8ITB  COMPANIBS 

In  like  manner  the  parasitic  trust  company 

and  bank  develo{)ed.  In  order  to  get  a  profit- 
i'le  tenant  for  the  grotnid  floor  of  the 
Equitable's  Broadway  building,  Mr.  Hyde 
took  stock  in  a  trust  company  and  rented 


space  to  it.  The  Equitable  had  surplus  cash 
from  time  to  time  awaiting  profitable  invest- 
ment. What  was  more  natural  than  that 
this  cash  should  be  deposited  with  the 
trust  company  which  was  paying  rent  to  the 
Equitable,  in  which  the  Equitable's  officers 
were  stockholders  and  of  which  the  Equitable 
was  the  landlord?  The  money  had  to  be 
deposited  somewhere,  why  not  where  it  would 
do  good  in  both  ways? 

The  trust  compuiies  thus  looked  after 
the  investment  deposits  and  the  banks  took 
charge  of  the  current  eai,h  and  checking 
accounts.  Both  banks  and  trust  companies 
made  excellent  tenants.  When  the  officers 
had  succeeded  in  securing  such  good  tenants 
and  also  as  officers  had  succeeded  in  finding 
such  good  banks  and  trust  companies  to  keep 
their  surplus  funds,  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  invest  their 
own  surplus  salaries  and  personal  savings 
in  the  stock  of  such  desirable  institutions? 
As  large  stockholders,  they  could  elect  them- 
selves directors,  and  as  directors  they  could 
be  sure  that  the  money  of  their  life  insurance 
companies  was  as  safely  cared  ff)r  as  if 
they  kept  it  in  their  own  possession  as 
trustees  and  directors  of  these  life  insurance 
companies.  There  was  this  additional  ad- 
vantage to  the  policy  holders — that  the 
money,  if  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  life  insur- 
ance companies,  would  draw  no  interest, 
while  if  it  were  kept  in  the  vaults  of  these 
banks  and  trust  companies,  the  policy  hoUlers 
would  profit  by  the  interest  which  these  banks 
and  trust  companies  would  regularly  and 
faithfully  pay. 

This  is  the  way  the  subsidiary  and  parasite 
corj'orations  began.  They  were  convenient 
marhincrv  bv  which  a  body  of  men  acting  in 
a  double  capacity  could  buy  and  sell  to  and 
from  themselves;  for  they  were  at  the  same 
time  the  trustees  of  the  policy  holders  and 
the  directors  of  these  banks  and  other 
financial  corporations.  Any  other  result  than 
the  one  that  has  come  would  have  been 
remarkable.  Men  who,  year  in  and  year  out, 
could  withst:irid  the  strriin  of  such  a  situation 
an<l  could  resi  t  the  temptation  to  take 
profits  to  them.selves  which  (in  smaller 
amounts)  must  have  gone  to  somebody — 
such  men  would  have  V)ccn  exceptional. 
This  situation  made  a  demand  upon  the  al- 
truism of  modern  financial  life,  which  not  one 
high  financier  in  a  hufKlred  could  withstand. 
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Havini,'    yielded   in   these  ways  to  the 
temptations    of   the  irresponsible  millions, 
and  having  found  this  yielding  pleasant  and 
profitable,  what  more  natural  than  tliat  the 
insur:inr(«  otTiccrs  should  seek  to  create  more 
temptations  to  yield  to?    The  Ufe  insurance 
companies  did  a  great  business  in  real  estate 
mortgages.     Every  mortgage  had  to  be  ac- 
companied with  a  fire  insurance  poUcy.  The 
title  of  the  mortgagor  had  to  be  searched. 
The  same  otHcers  who  owned  stock  in  the 
parasite  banks  and  trust  companies  and  in 
the  safe  deposit  cc)!Tii)anies  became  individual 
stockholders  also  in  the  lire  insurance,  title 
guarantee,  an  J  mortgage  companies. 

Thus  there  grew  up  arouiKl  every  one  of 
these  gieat  Ufe  insurance  companies  a  group 
of  parasite  corporations  in  which  the  life 
insurance  olficers,  trustees,  and  directors 
owned  stock,  which  were  managed  by  their 
sons,  their  brothers,  and  other  relatives,  and 
which  fattened  on  the  policy  hoMers'  funds 
The  man  who  was  borrowing  money  on  his 
real  estate  did  not  care  how  high  the  title 
and  insurance  charges  were  provided  the  rate 
of  interest  which  he  paid  were  correspond- 
ingly lowered.  It  was  only  the  total  cost  of 
his  loan,  not  the  individual  items  tliat  made 
it  up.  which  interested  him.  Thus  insidiously 
and  to  a  greater  extent  every  year,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  money  market  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  policy  holder  to  the  parasite 
corporations.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
mor^ges  was  either  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding rate  charged  by  Jlri^■atc  lenders,  or 
a  greater  risk  was  taken  without  correspond- 
ingly higher  interest.  Instead  of  the  old 
requirement  that  no  loan  should  exceed  half 
the  appraised  value,  loans  were  made  to 
70  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value; 
and  the  appraisals  were  often  higher  than  the 
i%ia\  value. 

The  experience  of  the  Depew  loans,  recently 
brought  out  in  the  Equitable  investigation, 
is  an  exaniple  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
mortgage  "graft"  was  worked.  Senator 
Depew  was  a  stockholder  in  a  town  improve- 
ment company  whose  property  was  situated 
near  Butlali).  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Equitable  and  was  on  its  pay  roll.  The 
Equitable  made  a  large  loan  on  this  property, 
which  it  had  to  foreclose  and  carry  for 
several  years,  at  a  loss,  on  its  books.  In 
this  particular  case,  after  pubhc  exposure, 
Senator  Depew  took  up  the  b>an;  but  in 


many  other  cases,  the  Iqss  on  foreclosures  j 
required  the  buying  in  of  unprofitable  property 
and  the  marking  off  from  time  to  time  <rf 
real  estate  losses. 

It  was  a  natural  step  from  buying  stock  of 
the  banks  and  trtist  companies  where  the  life 
insurance  deposits  were  kept,  to  the  organ- 
ization of  new  banks  and  trust  oompames 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  these  deposits. 
It  was  this  power  to  wield  the  irresponsible 
millions  which  brought  about  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company, 
the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company, 
the  United  States  and  Mortgage  Trust 
Company,  the  Lawyers  Title  Company,  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  sjid  other 
great  financial  institutions.  The  insurance 
officers  and  trustees  either  bought  old  banks 
or  trust  companies,  or  got  charters  and 
Started  new  ones.  They  would  capitalise  them  ' 
modestly  and  issue  the  stock  to  themselves. 
Then  they  would  increase  the  capital  stock  by 
issuing  additional  stock  at  several  times  par 
value  and  sell  this  new  stock  at  a  high  rate  to 
the  life  insurance  companies.  They  went  so 
far  as  to  have  the  insurance  companies 
buy  stock  at  inflated  figures  and  sell  it  to 
their  friends  at  much  lower  figures.  It 
appeared,  for  instance,  that,  while  the 
Equitable  Life  was  buying  stock  in  a  trust 
company  at  more  than  ten  times  par 
value,  it  was  selling  similar  stock  to  trustees 
or  their  friends  at  only  five  times  the  par 
value. 

The  riotint:  in  activities  here  described 
l)egan  after  Mr.  Hyde's  death,  which  occurred 
more  than  six  years  ago.  For  the  managers 
who  succeeded  the  first  generation  of  these 
insurance  officers  lacked  the  feeling  of  paternal 
pride  and  care  which  President  Hy<ie  and 
President  Winston  had.  They  had  nothing 
to  restrain  them  except  the  fear  of  the 
law  or  the  fear  of  insolvency,  and  how 
empty  these  were  as  terrors  I  will  show 
next  month. 

Thus  the  adding  to  insurance  of  the  idea  of 
investment  and  the  rush  to  get  business,  the 
growth  of  parasite  companies  and  the  conse- 
quent extravagance  and  irresponsibility — all 
these  things  were  to  be  expected.  The  story 
of  their  growth  which  has  been  told  only  in 
the  barest  outline  contains  lessons  in  finance 
and  morals  that  there  is  much  need  to  learn 
and  ponder  in  this  time  of  universal  ox;gani> 
sation. 
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Unlil  hU  death.  1904.  president  of  the  c:nnnecticut  Mutual  Life  Insunnce  Companr.  which  was  the  \»T%t»i  life  in»urance_ company  in  the 
Uniled  Sutc»  when  Mr.  Ilyde  bcRan  hi*  ron(u»i«m  of  savinKn  with  insurance     Mr.  OrccDc  &tcadfa»tly  re»l»ted  thi»  rtiah  for     ne«  Duaineu 
ud  kept  his  companr  rctativei'y  tmall,  nnd  its  conduct  free  from  modem  cvil» 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  TERRITORIES 

THE  UNWILLINGNESS  OF  ARIZONA  TO  BE  MERGED  WITH  NEW 
MEXICO  AS  A  VAST  STATE— THE  I'EOl'LE  OF  EACH  TERRI- 
TORY,  THEIR  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  AND  INDUSTRIES— PENN- 
SVLVANIA  POLITICAL  METHODS  TRANSPLANTED  TO  NEW 
MEXICO— ARIZONA'S    OBJECTICjN    TO    DOMINATION   BY  THEM 

BY 

M.  G.  CUNNIFF 


TEN  Congressmen  went  out  to  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  last  fall  to 
find  out  what  the  people  of  these 
territories  thought  of  being  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  one  vast  state,  to  be  called  Arizona, 
only  slightly  smaller  than  Texas.  Admission 
looked  probable  last  year — Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory  as  one  huge  state,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  as  another.  But  Arizona 
hung  back.  "Rather  than  join  with  New 
Mexico,"  said  its  people,  "we  will  gladly 
remain  as  we  are.  Come  out  here.  Easterners, 
and  we'll  show  you  why." 

So  these  ten  Congressmen  went  to  New 
Mexico  first.  Later  Arizona,  overjoyed,  re- 
ceived them  in  'he  lower  eastern  corner  of 
Cochise  County,  talked  and  demonstrated 
through  Pima,  Pinal,  and  Maricopa,  con- 
verted them  in  Yavapai,  and  sent  them  home 
through  Apache,  ready  to  a  man  to  fight 
against  the  merger.  And  it  is  a  fight. 
More,  it  is  a  national  drama.    The  moves 


of  the  statehood  campaign  have  set  the 
United  States  Senate  at  loggerheads;  they 
have  been  marked  with  crime  and  ruin  in 
Pennsylvania;  they  have  involved  men  of 
many  states.  But  vital  as  the  question  is  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  most  vital 
to  those  vigorous  Americans  who  are  strug- 
gling to  build  commonwealths  out  of  what 
were  but  recently  stretches  of  virgin  forest  and 
glaring,  sunbaked  desert.  No  other  question 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  is  arousing 
half  the  red-hot  enthusiasm  that  this  is. 

I  went  to  the  territories  just  in  advance  of 
these  Congressmen.  I  asked  every  person  I 
met  in  New  Mexico  and  in  Arizona  whether 
he  wished  joint  statehood.  New  Mexico 
was  lukewarm.  Many  said,  "No."  More 
said.  "  We  want  single  statehood,  but  we  can't 
get  it.  So  we  will  take  joint  statehood.  A 
half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread."  There 
was  no  such  wavering  in  Arizona.  Asking 
that  question  was  like  touching  a  match  to  a. 
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cannon  cracker.  Men  did  not  merely  say, 
"We  don't  want  joint  statehood."  They 
made  speeches.  They  shot  forth  reasons. 
They  told  stories.  They  made  parables 
Lawyers  overwhelmed  me  with  arguments, 
doctors  analyzed  the  situation,  storekeepers 
detained  me  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  con- 
ductors hung  over  rear  seats  of  cars  to  discuss 
it;  mining  men,  business  men,  teachers, 
editors.  E)cmocrats.  Republicans.  Prohibi- 
tionists, were  all  in  the  same  mood.  SherifiF 
Jim  I^wry'  of  Yavapai  County,  said  to  me 
in  Prescott.  "Sir.  I'd  like  to  see  Arizona  a 
state.  But  half  a  state  with  New  Mcxicc- 
as  the  other  half?    Well.  I'd  rather  sec  it  a 


territory  till  I  die."  This  was  the  gist  of 
what  they  all  said.  There  are  advocates  of 
joint  statehood  in  Arizona.  But  in  an  in- 
discriminate inquiry  among  all  classes  of 
people  I  could  not  find  one.  Behind  this 
remarkable  unanimity  naturally  lies  a  story. 

Last  winter's  bill  to  admit  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory  as  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma, 
and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  the  new 
state  of  Arizona  passed  the  House,  fell  asleep 
in  the  Senate,  and  died  with  the  end  of  the 
session.  It  bound  up  the  fortunes  of  the 
proposed  Oklahoma  with  those  of  the  proposed 
Arizona.  Amended  in  the  Senate  to  admit 
onlv  the  new  stJiie  of  Oklahoma,  it  never 
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ONE  OF  THE  SMELTERS  AT  JEROME,  ARIZONA 


came  to  ac<?cptance.  In  the  present  Congress 
the  new  Oklahoma  cannot  be  denied.  With  its 
half  million  of  energetic  people,  its  wealth,  its 
bustling  towns,  its  huge  crops,  its  prosperous 
ranches,  its  productive  mines,  it  is  already 


{lotted  here  and  there  with  lawless  mining 
camps  and  peopled  by  "bad  men,"  cow- 
lioys,  and  Jack  Hamlin  gamblers,  that 
fiction  has  painted.  Life  in  them  is  no  more 
like  that  in  the  "Arizona  Kicker"  and  in 


THE  RAILROADS  HAVE  DONE  MUCH  TO  DEVELOP  THE  TERRITORIES 
A  train  leaving  Prcscolt  lor  the  North 


a  lustier  commonwealth  than  a  good  half 
c!ozen  of  the  stales.  The  point  at  issue  is 
the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Neither  territory  is  the  wild  waste  of  cactus- 
grown   desert   and    hare   mountain  range. 


CATTLE  CORRALLtU  AT  A  .slAI  ION  IN 
NtW  MEXICO 


current  cheap  tales  of  Western  life,  than 
the  California  mining  camps  of  to-tlay  are 
like  those  that  Bret  Hartc  pictured.  In  the 
p  opulated  districts,  it  is  safer  without  a 
"gun  "  than  with  one.    There  is  probably 
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A  FIMII.IC  SCHOOL  IN   HHOENIX.  Akt/ONA 

less  violence  in  any  one  day  in  the  territories 
than  on  the  same  clay  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 
The  towns  have  broad,  clean  streets  and  side- 
walks, electric  lights,  good  water  systems, 
trolley  lines,  excellent  schools.  I  would 
rather  send  my  children  to  the  public  schools 
of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  than  to  most  of  those  in 
Xcw  York — the  teaching  and  the  asso- 
ciation would  be  as  good,  the  sanitation 
belter. 

Gambling,  to  be  sure,  is  open.  The  people 
in  the  towns  believe  that  open  games  of 
roulette,  poker,  faro,  kcno,  and  craps,  such 
as  nightly  draw  crowds  into  the  saloons,  are 


THK   I  KUklToklAI,  CAPITOL  AT  PHOENIX 

necessary  to  lead  miners,  sheep  herders,  and 
other  dwellers  outside  to  spend  their  money 
in  the  centres  of  trade.  But  all  newer 
communities  make  the  same  mistake,  and  it 
is  far  less  objectionable  to  walk  down  the 
main  street  of  Allniquerque  or  of  Prescott, 
within  the  sound  of  the  rattle  of  the  roulette 
balls  and  within  sight  of  the  little  groups  of 
gamblers,  as  the  doors  swing  to  and  fro,  than 
to  walk  down  the  Bowery  in  New  York. 
For  these  towns  keep  hidden  some  kinds  of 
vice  that  New  York  obtrudes.  The  gambling 
is  an  evil,  but  it  is  as  decently  managed  as 
open  gambling  can  be.  Churches  arc  plentiful 
and  each  territory  has  a  fast-growing  uni- 
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versity  and  many  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Nor  does  either  tcrritorv  prove  on  wider 
travel  to  be  the  sweep  of  aridness  that  a 
through  traveler  sees  mueh  of  when  erossinjj 
the  continent  by  the  Santa  I'e  Railroad  on 
the  north  or  the  Sfiuthern  Pacific  on  the 
south.  Tlu  rc  arc  indi-t-d  miU-s  and  ai  hin;.( 
miles  of  desert,  and  the  whole  lower  end  of 
the  Rockies  flinjLjs  its  hn^v  bulk  across  the 
territories.  Hut  so  vast  is  their  area  that 
besid<'S  the  deserts  and  the  mountains  each 
contains  a  greater  belt  of  white  pine  forest 
than  any  state  now  possesses — a  broad  band 
of  which  is  iierjieliial  forest  reserve.  There 


arc  hundreds  of  miles  of  broad  river  valleys 
now  irrigated,  or  to  be  irrigated  as  soon  as 
the  government  dams  now  building  are  com- 
pleted, 20,000,000  acres  in  all,  that  are 
thrice  or  four  times  as  fertile  under  irrigation 
as  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  or  the 
Susquehaima.  There  are  mining  regions  and 
communities  as  permanently  ])rotluctive 
those  of  Michigan  atul  Pennsvlvania.  Th 
are  thriving  cities  like  Las  Vegas.  Alb 
querque,  Prescott.  Phoeni.x.  and  Tucson.  T 
territories  are  more  fruitful  than  they  s- 

New  Me.vico    and  Arizona,  too,  for 
matter— believes  it  f)ught  long  ago  to  hnve* 
liecome  a  state,  of  itself.    As  long  av.- 


A  BiRD'S-EVE  VIEW  OF  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 
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4  a  bill  granting  statehood  passed  both 
use  and  Senate  and  failed  only  in  con- 
•nce.  Term  after  term  since  then,  one 
ntorial  delegate  after  another  has  ham- 
•cd  away  for  admission.  Not  long  ago 
^tor  Quay  of  Pennsylvania  argued,  traded, 
nijued.  and  filibustered  for  it.  The  dark 
r)  of  his  reasons  will  come  later  in  the  tale, 
later  Bevendge  in  the  last  session  made 
admission  of  New  Mexico,  jointly  with 
zona,  his  pet  measure,  and  Mr.  B.  S. 
dev.  the  former  territorial  delegate  from 
w  Mexico,   devoted    his   four   vears  of 


Li 


UID.VK.'.S  HKKK    A  STRKET  SCENF.  IN  I.ASCkl  I  KS 
NKW  MKXICO 

•  in  the  House  to  pleading  for  state • 

tliirds  of  the  states  had  a  stii.illcr 
iiMii  than  New  Mexico  when  a<lmitlc'd 
•erritory  has  an  area  about  equal  t<» 
'I'^'lanrl.  New  York,  and  Xt-w  Ji-rsty 
I.  and  its  i)et)ple  are  spread  all  ov»t 
.,,us    enumeratopi    have    but  thirt\ 
to  secure  their  data  and  receive  but 
one-half  cents  a  name.    Tlu-v  simjtlv 

*  hint   up  all  the  miners  an-l  slieep 

.Many  are  thus  left  out     The  |>"p- 
■  •  !.s  probably  somewhat  short  of  ^00,000 
ijuquerque  newspaper  makes  an  estim;ii'' 
is  doubtless    close    to  eorreetncss 
•x>  people    from    the    states,  127.000 
ans.  13,000  Indians.    The  jjresent  vain- 


IT  IS  NOr  ALWAYS  HOT  IK  NEW  MEXICO- 

ation  of  propc  rty  for  tax  assessments  estimated 
at  about  one-fifth  the  real  value  is  $43,000,000. 
Taxed  at  anything  like  its  real  worth,  this 
wealth,  of  course,  could  easily  maintain  a 
state  government.  And  with  the  further 
development  of  the  territory,  both  population 
and  wealth  are  l>oun(l  to  increase,  since  the 
development  that  present  indications  promise 
will  be  largely  agricultural.  To-day  only  one 
acre  in  300  is  under  cultivation. 

The  territory  is  now  largelv  dependent  on 
mining,  ranching  and  lumbering  The  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Company  and  other  interests 
own  iron  mines  in  the  north  from  which  i.ooo 
tons  of  iron  ore  a  day  are  ship|x'd  to  the 
smelters  at  Pueblo.  Colo.  It  has  anthracite 
coal  and  vast  beds  of  bituminous,  of  which 
it  produces  about  a  rpillton  and  a  half  tons 
a  year.  There  are  2.300  miles  of  railroad. 
I.ooo  miles  of  which  were  built  in  the  last 
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five  years.  Grant  County  is  said  to  mine 
more  turquoises  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Xcw  Mexico  ships  alx)\jt  200,000 
head  of  cattle  a  year  to  be  fattened  in  the 
Mississippi  \'alley  stales.  The  jjreat  Boston 
wool  market  is  maintained  largely  through 
its  share  of  New  M.xico's  annual  output  of 
25,000,000  pounds.  The  wool  is  shijjpcd  hy 
way  of  Galveston,  partly  to  secure  cheaper 


of  it  is  shipj)cd  by  the  carload  to  Galves 
for  export.  Recently  several  carloads  v; 
•.-.ent  to  Glasgow.  The  waste  from  the  1 
runs  the  electric  lighting  plant  for  Albuqi 
que,  whose  owners  arc  talking  of  selling  e 
trie  power  to  run  pumps  for  irrigation  thn^y 
out  the  valley  in  which  Albuquerque  ! 
Down  in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  where  the  fam 
have  raised  huge  crops  of  alfalfa,  grain.  . 


A  MI.SSION  SCHOOL  KOK  INlJlAN  CMILDKEN 


rates,  partly  Ix-cause  a  bag  of  wool  weighs 
three  j)oiin<'s  more  when  it  reaches  damp 
Boston  than  when  it  left  dry  Xcw  Mexico. 
Its  gold  and  silver  mines  j)roducc  about 
$10,000,000  a  vear. 

I  saw  at  Albuquerque  great  train  loads  of 
logs  l)rought  down  from  the  Zuni  Mountains 
to  be  made  into  sashes  and  doors  at  the  mills 
of  the  American  Lumber  Companv  there, 
whose  thousand  employees  turn  out  $1,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  lumber  a  vear.  Some 


fruits  in  good   years,   the  Government 
yaishing  forward  the  Elephant  Butte  V. 
pr<)ject  to  imix>und  the  water  that  runs 
waste  in  the  spring;  and.  when  that  is  a 
pleted,   agriculture   will   be   as  certain 
enterprise    there   as   an    ideal  climate 
crops  can  make  it.    Already  settlers  fi 
Texas  arc  flocking  into  the  valley  to  take 
the  small   allotments  permitted  under 
provisions  of  the  irrigation  project ;  for  1 
acre  of  irrigated  land  in  that  climate  i: 
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productive  as  four  in  a  land  of  rainfall. 
Similar  irrigation  projects  are  under  way  in 
other  parti  of  the  territory — the  Hondo,  the 
La  Plata,  and  the  Las  "VtgM  inojects — and 
many  acres  are  irrigated  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  Estancia  Valley  already  has  a 
reputation  for  its  fruits,  and  the  orchards 
of  Colfax  are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  When  the 
irrigation  works  now  Inking  pushed  are  com- 
pleted, New  Mexico's  agricultural  outynit 
will  V)e  considerable.  Water  is  the  prime 
necessity,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  if  it 
can  only  he  controlled,  or  pumped  up.  In 
places  it  is  but  a  little  way  under  the  ground. 
Doming,  near  the  Mexican  line,  is  a  little 
paradise  of  green  fields  and  whirling  wind- 
mills. For  years  one  of  its  leading  products 
was  water,  which  was  sent  by  the  railroad  to 
£1  Paso,  Texas,  and  sold  there. 

A  large  part  of  the  territorj'  is  not  divided 
into  small  holdings,  as  in  most  of  the  states, 
but  ia  covered  by  vast  land  grants  running 
back  to  the  Spanish  occupation — jirinccly 
domains,  in  many  cases  owned  by  people 
outside  the  territory  and  rented  largely  to 
Mexican  ranchers  and  farmers.  Because  of 
these  huge  grants  New  Mexico  is — in  spite 
of  its  wide  stretches  of  public  domain — less 
open  to  homesteading  than  one  might  sup- 
pose, for  practically  all  the  good  land  not 
owned  by  small  farmers  is  embraced  in  them. 

But  after  all  the  chief  problem  lies  in  the 
people  of  the  territory.  Albuquerque  gives  a 
fair  impression  of  town  life  in  the  northern 
part.  It  is  the  laigest  citjr,  with  pcrhapsapopu- 
lation  of  lo.ooo.  Just  outside  its  limits  is  Old 
Town,  the  historic  Albuquerque  of  Spanish 
and  Mexican  tradition.  Walk  on  a  moon- 
light night  through  its  unlighted  streets 
flanked  by  squat  lines  of  adobe  dwellings,  to 
the  little  plaza  fronted  by  the  church  built 
by  mission  padres,  and,  standing  there,  you 
will  he  aware  of  nothing 'to  mate  you  believe 
the  time  later  than  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  dark  fipnre  will  move  silently  akuit,'  in  the 
dust  of  the  street,  appearing  and  disappearing 
as  it  crosses  the  checkerboards  of  moon- 
light and  black  shadow,  and  suddenly  slip 
noiselessly  through  the  apparently  blank  side 
of  a  dwelling.  You  may  hear  a  piiitar  or  a 
mandolin.  The  scene  is  all  Spanish  or  all 
Mexican,  as  yon  will.  It  is  not  American — 
tall  you  hear  the  buzz  of  a  trolley  car,  and  you 
hurr\'  out  of  this  fixed  survival  of  a  dead 
century  to  be  whirled  a  mile  or  so  back  into  as 


busy  a  little  city  as  can  be  found  in  the 
West.  This  is  the  modern  Albuquerque,  with 
brilliantly  lighted  streets,  factories,  mills,  and 
banks,  a  school  in  every  ward,  and  a  Commer^ 
cial  Club  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  in 
New  York,  built  up  by  people  of  education 
and  enterprise.  What  strikes  an  observer  is 
that  Old  Town  with  its  9,000  or  more  Mexicans 
sits  there  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  modem 
;\lbuquerque  with  its  10,000  or  more  Amer- 
icans with  a  fair  proportion  of  Mexicans 
among  them.  Elsewhere  the  proportion  of 
Mexicans  is  larger.  Santa  is  more  Mex- 
ican  than  Albuquerque — a  town  older  by 
three-quarters  of  a  century  than  Jamestown 
or  Plymouth.  For  all  its  modem  capitol 
it  has  a  Mexican  air.  Outside  of  the  towns 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  territor>'  the  pro- 
portion of  Mexicans  is  more  than  half. 
Some  counties  are  almost  wholly  Mexican. 
All  told,  between  two-fifths  and  one-half  the 
people  are  Mexicans. 

Some  are  descendants  of  aristocratic  Spanish 
families  still  conducting  in  almost  feudal 
fashion  vast  sheep  ranges  on  lands  granted 
to  their  ancestors  by  the  Spanish  crown. 
Or  they  are  progressive  business  men  differing 
no  more  from  their  American  associates  than 
the  casual  Germans  or  Jews  or  Frenchmen 
with  whom  they  daily  do  business.  They* 
are  Spaniards  or  Mexicans,  hut  Americanized. 
Senator  Beveridge  on  a  flying  trip  of  in- 
vestigation through  the  territories  asked 
Mr.  Isidoro  Armijo,  the  probate  clerk  of 
Donna  Ana  County,  if  he  were  not  a  Mexican* 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 

"Rut  your  parents  were  Mexican?"  asked 
the  Senator. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Armijo,"  and  yours  were 
German,  but  that  doesn't  make  you  Dutch.** 

Mr.  Solomon  Luna,  the  richest  sheepman 
of  the  territor>',  president  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Albuquerque,  is  another  who  con- 
siders himself  an  American.  His  home  is  in 
a  hacienda  at  Los  Lunas,  and  he  feeds  his 
60,000  sheey  over  practically  the  whole  of 
Valencia  County.  He  docs  not  own  all  the 
land — much  of  it  is  still  public  domain— but 
he  owns  the  water  courses,  which  means  that 
he  monoi)olizes  the  resources  of  the  re^Hon 
through  which  they  nm.  He  has  5,000 
acres  of  irrigated  land  under  cultivation. 
He  maintains  hundreds  of  Mexican  em- 
ployees. The  territorial  Governor,  Miguel 
Otero,  who  has  just  been  replaced  by  the 
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President's  new  appointee,  Mr.  A.  Haggeman 
of  Roswcll,  IS  another  prominent  citizen  who 
is  a  descendant  of  an  old  Spanish  family  of 
influence  in  the  territory  since  the  days  of 
the  Spanish  occupation. 

But  with  all  the  sprinkling  of  men  like 
these,  there  are  tens  of  thousamls  of  ordinary 
Mexicans,  alien  in  hlood,  langus^,  tradition, 
•  political  consciousness,  and  tcmiKT  of  mind 
to  the  Amt  ricans  who  arc  building  up  the 
territory.    And  they  vote. 

Intermarriage  of  Americans  and  Ifexicans 
is  not  uncommon.  The  little  Mexicans  go 
to  school  with  the  little  Americans.  Prac- 
tically all  the  Mexicans  are  devout  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  Church  is  very  strong  in 
the  territory.  Naturally  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Mexican  children,  go  to  the  church 
schools.  The  territorial  Legislature  always 
contains  a  number  of  Mexicans.  In  some 
counties  the  Mexicans  dominate.  Mr.  Annijo, 
who  made  the  retort  to  Senator  Beveridge, 
keeps  some  of  the  records  of  Donna  Ana  in 
Spanish,  and  I  have  been  told  that  records 
are  so  kept  in  other  counties.  Interpreters 
are  required  in  the  courts  to  interpret  Mexican 
testimony  to  the  American  half  of  the  jury  and 
American  testimony  to  the  Mexican  half. 
A  brief  visit  to  a  court  in  Albuquerque 
brought  me  upon  the  startling  scene  of  a 
lawyer  addressing  a  jury  with  the  assistance 
of  an  intcr{)rcter.  The  lawyer  would  pause 
intermittently,  whereupon  the  interpreter 
would  translate  his  words  and  even  mimic 
his  gestures.  Naturally,  interpreters  are  re-  - 
quired  in  jury  rooms  to  make  the  reasoning 
of  the  alien  jurymen  plain  to  one  another, 
in  order  that  a  verdict  may  be  reached.  The 
territory  then  is  very  much  Mexicanized. 
Political  hosscs  wield  their  power  because 
they  can  "swing  the  Mexican  vote." 

"Why,"  said  an  Albuquerque  man  to  me 
jocosely,  "they  say  that  over  in  Donna  Ana 
County  they  vote  the  sheep.** 

When  T  pressed  for  the  amotmt  of  truth 
behind  the  joke  he  said:  "They  vote  the 
Mexican  herders  and  that's  not  much  different 
from  voting  the  sheep." 

Two  brothers  lIuMtell  were  the  bosses  of 
Bernalillo  County.  Indeed  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Frank  Hubbell,  was  the  Republican  boss  of 
the  territory  until  the  recent  overturn  which 
brought  Mr.  W.  H.  Andrews  into  that  posi- 
tion. One  brother  was  sherifE  of  the  county, 
the  other  was  treastirer  and  collector.  They 


are  half  Mexican.  They  know  how  to  liandle 
the  Mexican  votere.  Tliey  appointed  one 
Eskmo  Vijil  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
A  common  report  was  that  he  could  neither 
read  nor  writt?.  Though  this  was  not  true, 
he  had  as  much  litness  for  the  place  as  a 
Chicago  ward  heeler.  Jurymen  were  drawn 
not  by  lot,  but  by  selection  by  an  officer 
of  the  court  who  chose  them  from  the  jury  list. 
It  was  said  that  a  litigant,  by  seeing  one  of 
the  Hubbells,  could  practically  pick  his  own 
jury,  or  pick  at  least  a  venal  one.  It  was 
only  after  the  exposttfe  of  the  alleged  wrong 
doings  that  the  lot  system  of  selection  was 
established  last  fall.  Last  summer  Governor 
Otero  removed  the  Hubbells  and  Vijil*£rom 
office. 

Nor  are  other  examples  of  Mexican  pre- 
eminence in  ])olitics  lacking.  Mr.  Pedro 
Perea  of  Bernalillo  was  territorial  delegate  to 
the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  In  several  of  the 
counties  the  school  superintendents  are  Mex- 
icans. Mr.  Elfego  Baca  wanted  to  be  district 
attorney  of  Socorro  County.  He  fought  the 
administration  until  they  capitulated,  and  his 
reward  was  the  district  attorneyship  of  both 
Socorro  and  Sierra  counties — the  salary  of 
one  office  was  not  large  enough  to  satisfy 
him.  lie  is  now  boss  of  both  counties. 
Mr.  Bugenio  Romero  is  boss  of  San  Miguel 
County.   And  so  it  goes. 

Mr.  Rodey,  who  speaks  well  of  the  Mexicans, 
said  to  me,  "They  do  not  go  into  corrupt 
deals  except  under  the  leadership  and  -with 
the  encouragement  of  Americans  from  the 
states."  Now  see  what  happened  on  this 
head.  Mr.  W.  H.  Andrews,  the  now  notorious 
"Bull**  Andrews,  came  out  to  Albuquerque 
to  see  what  he  could  do  with  some  proper* 
ties  in  which  he  and  certain  other  Pennsyl- 
vania politicians  were  interested.  He  came 
from  Meadville,  Penn.  For  years  he  had 
been  the  political  henchman  of  Senator  Quay 
in  the  devious  machinations  that  such  service 
called  for  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  about 
the  capitol  at  Harrisbiu-g.  The  New  Mexico 
enterprises  of  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  friends 
wcrt>  carried  on  under  the  corporation  names 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Development  Company 
and  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  &  Iron  Company. 
While  in  Albuquerque,  Mr.  Andrews  lived  at 
a  hotel.  It  was  understood  in  the  town  that 
he  still  kept  a  Pennsylvania  residence — ^in 
Pittsburg.  But  sumptuous  offices  were  main- 
tained in  Albuquerque.    The  company  had 
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coal  land  and  timber  land.  It  set  to  work 
building  railroads,  partly  to  open  them  up, 
and  partly  as  a  good  speculation  in  itself. 
The  Santa  ¥4  Central  was  built  from  Santa 
Fe  to  Torrance  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
and  the  Albuquerque  Eastern  was  then  set 
going  from  Albuquerque  to  Moriarty  on  the 
other  line.  A  branch  line  was  projected  to 
strike  the  Hagan  coal  fields  of  the  subsidiary 
company,  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company.  Other  subsidiary  companies  were 
organised  to  build  other  lines.  The  Quay 
foliticians,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Andrews  at  the 
head,  were  the  most  active  promoters  in  the 
territory.  "Bull"  Andrews  early  let  it  be 
known  that  he  wanted  to  be  Senator  from 
the  new  state  of  New  Uexico,  and  his  friend 
and  patron  Senator  Quay  was  willing  to  help 
his  ambition.  Quay  fought  for  statehood 
tooth  and  nail  in  the  Senate,  and,  tlireatening 
to  "hold  up"  all  other  legidation  until 
New  Mexico  was  granted  statehood,  iticceeded 
in  delaying  the  Senate's  business  throughout 
nearly  all  of  one  session. 

Why  was  Andrews's  need  to  be  Senator  so 
urgent?  I  asked  for  him  at  his  office  in 
Albuquerque  in  October.  I  was  told  that 
he  was  East  on  business.  He  was.  Within 
a  fortnight  the  cashier  of  the  Enterprise 
Bank  of  Pittsibuig  committed  suicide,  leaving 
a  note  behind  saying  that  Andrews  had 
worked  both  his  ruin  and  the  bank's.  The 
bank  was  wrecked,  swamped  by  the  loans  it 
had  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Development 
Company  and  Mr.  Andrews; and  it  was  charged 
that  the  loans  had  been  made  through  the 
criminal  complicity  of  the  bank  officers  with 
Andrews.  The  hope  of  Quay  and  of  Andrews 
had  been  that  New  Mexico  would  be  made  a 
state  and  Andrews  its  first  Senator.  How 
this  would  serve  the  Pennsylvania  Develop- 
ment Company  Mr.  Andrews,  who  is  credited 
with  knowing  the  devices  of  commercialism  in 
politics  better  than  most  men,  knows  best, 
but  it  is  asserted  that  he  hoped  to  get  the 
new  state  of  New  Mexico  to  guarantee  his 
nuhoad  bonds. 

Ifr.  B.  S.  Rodey  had  served  several 
terms  as  territorial  delegate  to  Congress,  and 
h:id  worked  as  no  other  New  Mexican  has 
worked  for  statehood.  He  is  now  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  joint  statehood  in  the 
country,  a  lawyer,  enthusiastic,  argumenta- 
t:,'e,  popular.  Last  year  he  came  up  for  re- 
election.   Mr.   Andrews   was   one   of  his 


most  vociferous  supporters.  Mr.  Rodey  was 
so  confident  of  the  Republican  nomination 
that  he  scarcely  made  a  campaign.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Andrews,  in  part  attended  to  that. 
The  delegates  from  the  counties  were  Rodey 
delegates.  When  the  convention  met,  to 
the  vast  astonishment  of  most  people  in  the 
territory,  Ifr.  Andrews  and  not  Mr.  Rodey 
was  nominated — and  later  elected.  The 
methods  by  which  the  delegates  were  con- 
verted almost  over  night  are  said  in  New 
Mexico  to  have  been  a  new  kind  of  politics 
imported  from  Pennsylvania.  Almost  over 
night  Mr.  Andrews  rejilaced  Mr.  Rodey  as 
territorial  delegate,  and  replaced  Mr,  Frank 
Hubbell  as  Republican  boss  of  New  Mexico. 
Even  a  friend  ai^  a  well-wisher  of  the  territory 
must  think  that  New  Mexico  is  not  in  a 
position  to  saddle  its  ])roblonis  on  .Arizona. 
No  better  type  of  American  exists  in  the  West 
than  the  average  American  dweller  in  New 
Mexico,  but  the  possible  effects  of  Pennsyl- 
vania political  methods  on  Mexican  voters 
do  not  look  attractive  in  the  light  of  the  easy 
.success  of  such  a  man  as  "Bull"  Andrews. 

Now  it  is  just  this  phase  of  the  situation  in 
New  Mexico  that  makes  a  large  part  of  Ari- 
zona's case.  There  arc  not  more  than 
150,000  people  in  Arizona,  more  tlian  25,000 
of  whom  are  Indians  on  reservations,  who  of 
course  do  not  count.  But  Arizona  is  not  a 
half  Mexican  community.  The  125,000  people 
there  are  vigorous,  enterprising  Americans. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  college  graduates  among  them  than  in  any 
other  ]>opulation  of  similar  size  in  the  coimtry 
— engineers,  lawyers,  doctors,  business  men, 
farmers.  The  proportion  of  college  men  I 
met  there  makes  me  easily  believe  it.  I 
visited  schools,  and  found  well  paid  college 
and  normal  school  graduates  teaching  bright 
children  under  sanitary  conditions  and  ac- 
cording to  modem  methods.  The  schools  in 
Prcscott  and  in  Phoenix  are  as  good  as  those 
in  Boston.  The  men — and  the  women,  too — 
take  pride  in  their  towns,  take  pride  in  their 
territory.  Arisona  is  as  different  from  New 
Mexico  as  Texas  is.  Its  dwellers  are  no 
better  than  the  somewhat  larger  number  of 
Americans  in  New  Mexico,  but  they  do  not 
share  their  common  life  with  an  alien  people, 
and  they  do  not  want  to.  But  in  a  state 
made  of  the  two  territories,  the  300,000 
people  of  the  New  Mexico  end  would  outvote 
the  135,000  people  of  the  Arizona  end,  and  the 
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new  state  would  naturally  assume  the  New 
Mexico  tone. 

"Would  the  people  of  Massachusetts," 
askrd  a  lawyer  in  Phoenix,  "bo  willing  to 
have  Congress  peremptorily  merge  the  state 
with  New  York?   Well,  that's  our  situation." 

The  new  state  of  Oklahoma  will  probably 
be  Democratic.  Ts  Senator  Beveridgc,  the 
leader  of  the  j<iint  statehood  movement, 
trying  to  drag  Arizona  in  as  a  make-weight 
for  New  Mexico  in  order  to  create  a  Repub- 
lican state  to  balance  it?  If  Congress  will  not 
admit  the  territories  separately,  and  it  is  not 
to  be .  expected  that  four  United  States 
SenatofsMps  will  be  handed  to  less  than  half  a 
million  people,  the  people  of  Arizona  are 
content  to  wait  until  they  have  built  a  state. 
They  beg  that  New  Mexico,  too,  be  allowed  to 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  to  come  in  or  to  stay 
out  according  to  its  own  achievements. 

If  it  were  true  that  Arizona  is  not  likely 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  attain  statehood 
stature,  Congress  might  well  say,  "  We  want 
to  end  territorial  government  within  our 
boundarits.  If  you  are  not  able  to  stand 
alone  with  the  other  commonwealths,  you  and 
New  Mexico  together  sxirely  can.  Your 
za5,ooo  people  together  with  their  155,000 
brothers  in  New  Mexico  will  learn  in  time 
how  to  manaji^e  the  Mexican  element,  and, 
in  the  great  new  state,  AuKrican  ideas  and 
American  progressiveness  are  bound  to  pre- 
vail." But  Arizona  is  in  no  such  position. 
Its  people  maintain  that  the  territon,'  is  fit 
for  statehood  now — as  in  everything  else 
than  population  it  is — and  the  very  spirit 
of  their  daily  work  is  the  indomitable  ambi- 
tion to  build  a  vigorous  commonwealth. 

In  1870  there  were  but  172  farms  in  the 
territory,  covering  but  22,000  acres.  By 
1890  there  were  1,400  with  1,300,000  acres. 
In  X900  there  were  nearly  6,000  with  nearly 
2,000,000  acres  and  worth  nearly  $30,000,000. 
This  land,  practically  all  under  irrigation, 
produced  a  return  a\eraging  more  than  $60 
an  acre.  This  advance  tells  the  story  of 
plucky  business  men  an  1  f  inrcrs  who  met  the 
irrigation  problem  and  solved  it  with  their 
own  brains  and  their  own  capital. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  tainn  hold 
of  it,  and  the  Colorado  River,  the  Salt.and 
the  Oila  arc  to  be  robbed  of  their  floods  to 
fill  irrrs'atiun  ditches  as  soon  as  the  dams 
are  completed  at  Rincon  and  Yuma,  new 
miles  of  rich  alfolfa  fields  and  fruitful  orchards 


will  widen  Arizona's  strips  of  green  carpet] 
Oranges  ripen  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
earlier  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  brinc^  a  higher  price  than 
any  others.  Dates  are  now  being  grown 
successfully  there.  There  is  no  better  climate 
for  melons,  fruits,  grains,  and  alfalfa  than 
southern  Arizona ;  there  is  no  agricultural 
enter|)rise  more  alluring  than  intensive 
farming  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  crop 
failures.  People  are  only  too  ready  to 
flock  in  wherever  watv  can  be  had,  and  these 
farmers  who  come  in  are  men  of  the  same 
type  that  have  made  the  commonwealth  oi 
Oklahoma.  More  will  come  in,  when  the 
Yuma  and  the  Tonto  dams  are  completed 
Tliere  are  10,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
territory  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  only 
1,000,000  acres  have  thus  far  been  reclaimed, 

Besides  the  farms,  Arizona  has  leagues  ol 
grazing  land,  on  which  I  saw  sleek  herds  ol 
fattening  cattle,  and  its  forests  are  even 
greater  in  extent  than  those  of  New  Mexico. 
Lumber  is  shipped  from  Flagstaff  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  About  300,000,000  feet  ol 
lumber  is  cut  every  year,  mostly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  territory.  Much  of  it 
is  shipped  in  manufadnxed  form.  About 
$3,000,000  worth  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses 
arc  sold  from  the  ranges  annually.  But  the 
chief  asset  of  the  territory'  is  her  wealth  of 
erals..  Arizona  is  now  the  leading  copper  proi 
dudng  centre  of  the  world,  and  its  output  o| 
gokl  aad  silver  is  very  considerate.  Its  tots] 
mining  output  amounts  to  more  than  $40,* 
000,000  a  year.  Mines  like  the  Unitetj 
Verde  and  the  Copper  Queen  support  pros* 
porous  towns  like  Bisbee,  Globe,  and  Jerome 
There  are  nearly  2,000  patented  mines,  and 
all  mining  experts  agree  that  the  30,000,00c 
acres  of  Arizona's  mineral  belt  have  thus  fai 
been  merely  scratched. 

Twenty-four  states  have  been  admitted  t<; 
the  Union  with  a  smaller  jx^pulation  thar 
Arizona  now  has,  and  twenty-seven  with  i 
smaller  amount  of  taxable  property.  If  th^ 
standard  for  admission  has  been  raised  witl 
advancing  years,  the  people  of  the  territ'  r\ 
are  not  faint-hearted  about  their  ability  tc 
attain  any  standard  Congress  may  set 
They  arc  willing  to  stay  out  until  they  attaic 
it.  The  few  advocates  of  joint  statehood  ■:' 
the  territory — I  received  a  letter  after  lea\  in-i 
the  territory  from  a  small  joint  statehood 
association  in  Pima  County — assert  that  th^ 
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corporations  which  own  the  great  mines  and 
the  faiboads  in  Arixona  are  behind  the  anti- 
joint  statehood  movement.  It  is  true  that 
they  axe  opposed  to  the  merger  of  the  territory 
with  New  Mexico,  because  they  do  not  wish 
to  run  the  danger  of  being  taxed  as  the 
proposed  state,  managed  by  the  New  Mexican 
end.  might  tax  them.  But  to  maintain  that 
the  corporations  are  responsible  for  so  nearly 
uaammous  a  feeling  as  seems  to  exist  in  Ari- 
sona  is  futile.   They  could  not  do  it.  They 


might  reach  some  of  the  people ;  they  could  not 
fool  practically  all.  The  explanation  is  simpler. 

Americans  building  a  commonwealth  take  a 
jealous  pride  in  its  integrity.  All  Arizona 
asks  is  a  square  deal.  The  Foraker  amend- 
ment to  the  statehood  bill  of  last  year 
provided  that  the  question  of  admis- 
sion be  submitted  to  popular  vote  in 
both  territoncs,  each  voting  separately. 
This  would  be  a  fair  method  of  settling 
the  difficulty. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE   HOUSE  OF 

QUAY 

THE  CUTTINGOFF  OF  ONE  SOURCE  OF  CORRUPTION  BY  ELECTING  A  NGN- 
MACHINE  TREASURER— THE  LONG  THEFT  OF  PUBUC  FUNDS  TO  KEEP  A  PARTY 
IK  POWER— A  STORY  OF  UNBLUSHING  GRAFT,  WITH  ITS  TRAIN  OP  SUICIDES 

BY 

ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON 


HERE  is  a  chapter  of  political  corrup- 
tion— and  now  of  redemption— 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass  in 
aD  political  history;  how  the  corrupt  political 
machine  in  Pennsylvania  for  forty  years  or 
more  used  state  money  to  keep  itself  in  power. 
It  had  and  has  other  soiirces  of  proiit  and  cor- 
mption;  but  it  is  enough  now  to  tell  the  story 
only  of  the  misuse  of  state  funds,  in  order  to 
show  the  full  meaning  of  the  election  of  a  non- 
n-.it  hine  state  treasurer.  This  election  may 
be  the  begmning  of  political  freedom. 

"I  don't  mind  losing  a  governorship  or  a 
legislature  now  and  then,  but  I  always  need 
the  "vtate  treasuryship."  the  late  Senator  M.  S. 
Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  reported  to  have 
said.  And  he  always  controlled  it,  and  upon 
H  reared  the  corrupt  structure  of  his  political 
machine.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the 
Utile  red  colonial  Treasury  building  that  stood 
at  the  north  end  of  Capitol  Hill  at  Harrisburg 
was  the  real  source  and  seat  of  state  govern- 
ment. In  the  stately  capitol  that  reared  its 
tJomc  alongside,  governors  and  legislators 
came  and  went.  But  the  power  that  made 
diem  and  the  money  that  often  elected  them 
came  from  that  little  red  building.  When  it 
was  torn  down,  the  "system"  moved  with  the 


Treasufer  to  the  new  building;  for  the  system 
was  continuous.  The  mani[)ulation  of  state 
funds  for  political  and  private  purposes  has 
long  been  Pennsylvania's  sluune.  It  has 
made  fortunes  and  unmade  men.  Juggling 
with  millions  has  caused  many  tragedies,  in- 
cluding a  nimiber  of  suicides.  Beyond  the 
occasional  disclosures  that  were  made  when  a 
victim  died,  the  people  could  only  guess  at 
what  was  going  on;  for  the  smug,  nicely 
balanced  printed  reports  covered  a  multitude 
of  tinancial  sins. 

But  the  people  at  last  revolted.  The  reform 
movement  which  began  with  the  awakening 
of  PhilacK  lphia  has  had  its  larger  result  in  tlie 
election  of  a  Democratic  state  treasurer  who 
was  chosen  by  the  decent  voters  of  every 
party.  With  his  election  a  blow  was  struck 
at  the  cornipt  system  of  state  finance  and  a 
new  era  of  Pennsylvania  politics  began. 

THB  PRIVATB  VSB  OF  8TATB  MONBY 

The  debaucliery  of  the  state  treasury  was 
begun  by  William  H.  K'?ml»le  in  the  sixties. 
His  motto  was,  "Addition,  division,  silence." 
He  used  state  funds  to  finance  the  building  of 
a  street  railway  in  Philadelphia.  Robert  W. 
Mackey  was  interested  in  the  same  road  and 
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he  became  state  treasurer.  His  term  ex- 
pired before  he  hnished  the  deal.  Under  the 
law,  as  it  was  then,  the  L^idature  elected 
treasurers,  who  could  not  succeed  themselves. 
Then  the  law  was  changed  to  make  the  office 
elective  by  the  people.  Mackey  thereupon 
succeeded  himself  aiul  oonduded  the  railway 
transaction.  In  those  days  the  state  treas- 
urers did  not  bother  to  distribute  funds  to 
banks  and  then  themselves  borrow  it.  They 
simply  took  it. 

Quay  had  come  to  he  a  power  in  state 
politics  and  his  black  hand  slaowed  in  every 
treasury  administration.  All  the  state  treas- 
lu-ers  were  his  friends.  He  named  every 
Republican  candidate  for  the  office.  The 
state  cashier,  T.  Blake  Walters,  was  his  asso- 
ciate in  speculation.  Then,  by  accident,  an 
honest  man,  Samuel  Butler,  a  Quaker,  was 
elected  treasurer.  He  refused  to  become  part 
of  the  corrupt  S3rstem  of  manipulation  and 
demanded  a  cash  accounting.  There  was  a 
shortage  of  $260,000.  Quay  was  in  despair. 
He  raised  $160,000;  the  rest  was  paid  by 
Senator  J.  Donald  Cameron.  Walters  killed 
himself.  He  was  the  first  of  the  men  driven 
to  suicide  by  the  misuse  of  the  state's 
money. 

Quay  decided  it  was  safer  to  go  alone.  He 

therefore  had  himself  elected  State  treasurer 
in  1885.  He  j)lace<l  $400,000  of  the  state 
funds  in  the  People's  Bank  of  Pliiladelphia, 
then  borrowed  it  to  buy  stock  in  the  North 
Chicago  Railway  Company.  This  was  a  suc- 
cessful deal  and  the  money  was  restored.  But 
when  John  S.  Hojikins,  cashier  of  the  People's 
Bank,  killed  himself  in  1898,  his  papers  gave 
the  public  for  the  first  time  the  revelatk>n  of 
Pennsylvania  state  treasury  methods.  Among 
them  was  this  significant  letter: 

"Commonwealth  of  Pbnnstlyamia 
"Treasury  Department 

"Harrisburc,  Pa.,  July  31,  1896. 
"Jahf.s  McMa.nes,  Esq.,  President  People's  Bank, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"Dear  5ir:  On  Monday  we  will  mail  you  check 
for  $100,000.  for  credit  ol  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania General  Fvmd,  which  will  make  a  credit  to  our 
account  of  $600,000.  The  understanding  is  that  I 
am  not  to  dniv  against  any  part  of  this  $6eo,eeo 
deposit  until  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Quay  has  paid  or  ar- 
ranged satisfactory  to  you  the  loan  of  $100,000, 
which  you  are  to  make  to  him  next  week. 

"Very  truly  yours, 
(^ned.)       "B.  J.  Haywood. 

"State  Treasurer." 


The  Hon.  R.  R.  Quay  was  Senator  Quay's  soi 
There  was  also  found  the  famous  telegrai 
from  Quay  to  Hopkins:  | 

**If  you  buy  and  cany  athoueand  Mctibr  ma  Inj 
dudca  tlie  plum  tree.  IC.  8.  Quay.**! 

I 

The  "plum  tree"  was  the  state  tieasui 
and  shaking  it  meant  giving  a  deposit.  ^ 
active  was  Quay  in  the  distribution  of  stal 
funds  that  he  has  been  called  "the  Farmi 
General  of  the  State  Finance." 

THE  GROWTH  OP  STATE  FUNDS 

All  the  while  the  state  funds  were  increa 
ing.  In  1878,  the  sum  at  tlie  disposal  of  tl 
State  Treasurer  was  $1,091,000;  in  1905 
had  grown  to  $14,000,000.  This  comprise 
the  general  fund,  of  about  $10,000,000,  derive 
from  current  revenues,  and  a  sinking  fund  1 
$4,000,000,  to  redeem  state  honds.  Tli 
curious  thing  always  happened  with  the  sid 
ing  fund :  the  state  treasurers  distributed 
among  banks  that  paid  only  2  per  cent,  inte 
est,  while  the  state  itself  was  paying  4  p< 
cent,  on  its  honds.  At  any  time  the  Tresi 
urer  could  have  bought  up  these  bonds,  hi 
the  "system"  demanded  that  the  sinkii 
fund  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  politician 
Practically  the  same  thing  was  true  of  ti 
general  fund.  Part  of  it  is  devoted  to  tl 
state  school  appropriation.  But  the  schoa 
had  to  wait  six  months  to  get  their  monc 
while  pohtical  banks  used  it.  Meanw  hUe  tl 
school  trustees  were  borrowing  money  u, 
pAying  4  per  cent,  interest.  H 

KBMOVINO  SAFEGUARDS   FROM  8TATB  PUia 

Quay  had  so  long  exercised  a  land  of  pate 

nal  guardianship  of  state  funds  that  no  oj 
dared  to  enforce  the  few  laws  that  placed  soil 
safeguards  about  them.  The  Pennsylvan 
penal  code  prohibits  any  state  treasus 
from  depositing  money  in  banks  in  wfaich  | 
holds  stock,  yet  they  did  so.  Some  trej 
urers  even  became  directors  in  institutio 
that  held  deposits. 

To  aid  the  manipulation  sjrstem  a  law  n 
passed  by  which  a  new  state  treasurer  tot 
office  five  months  after  his  election.  Th 
of  coiu^,  gave  the  retiring  treasurer  time 
adjust  his  affairs.  The  bulks  were  then  ol 
required  to  pay  interest  on  state  depoid| 
In  1895  a  legislator  introduced  a  resolutil 
requiring  banks  having  state  deposits  to  pj 
interest.    It  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Cos 
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mittee,  which  included  Boies  Penrose  (now 
United  States  Senator)  and  W.  H.  Andrews. 
We  shall  hear  more  of  Andrews  later.  The 
resolution  was  never  heard  from  at  that  ses- 
sion; bvit  at  the  next,  when  a  stron(^f  reform 
movement  headed  by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor, was  causing  the  Repuhlican  organisation 
some  anxiety,  a  bill  was  passed  requiring 
depositories  to  pay  interest  at  2  })er  cent. 
That  law  specified  that  the  Treasurer  "shall 
select  the  banles  in  which  state  money  is  to 
be  deposited,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tlie 
Board  of  Revenue  Commissioners ."  This  Board 
includes  the  treasvirer,  the  Auditor  General, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Cominoiiwealth.  Yet 
no  treasurer  was  known  to  consult  his  col- 
leagues as  required  by  law.  The  state  funds 
were  farmed  out  to  the  banks  that  would  lend 
them  in  turn  to  politicians. 

STATE   MONEY  AS  A  CAMPAIGN  FUND 

Take  for  example  the  case  of  the  Chester 
County  Trust  Company  that  failed,  having 
$80,000  of  state  funds  on  deposit.  On  the 
books  was  an  item  of  3  per  cent,  on  this  deposit 
charged  to  "current  expenses."  When  the 
president,  Mr.  Smedley  Darlington,  was  asked 
un  the  witness  stand  during  the  investigation 
of  the  failure  about  this  item,  he  said: 

"That  item  represents  our  political  assess- 
ment." He  then  said  it  was  paid  over  to  ibe 
Republican  state  and  county  committees  as  a 
result  of  an  understanding  "with  the  parties 
who  were  influential  in  controlling  state  ,  de- 
posits." 

Mr.  Darlington  admitted  that  "As  long  as 
the  state  deposit  was  in  the  Trust  Company 
there  was  paid  in  contributions  to  the  Republi- 
can organization  from  s  to  3  per  cent,  of  the 

amount  on  deix)sit.** 

But  there  were  other  ways.  Often  deposits 
were  given  for  immediate  use  of  politicians, 
as  the  Turtle  Creek  incident  shows.  In 
1897  a  small  bank,  the  Citizens',  was  estab- 
lished at  Turtle  Creek  in  Allegheny  Coimty. 
Ur.  John  I.  Shaw,  of  Kttsburg,  a  friend  of 
Quay  and  a  politician,  approached  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  T.  C.  Robinson,  and  said: 

"If  you  will  discount  a  note  of  $10,000 
for  me  I  can  get  you  a  state  bank  deposit  of 
$30,000.   The  deposit  will  stand  as  security." 

The  president  was  delighted.  When  the 
note  was  produced  it  proved  to  be  from  Shaw 
to  Boies  Penrose,  indorsed  by  Penrose,  then 
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candidate  for  United  States  Senator  and  sub- 
sequently successor  to  Quay  as  leader  of  the 
Rcj[>ublican  state  machine.  Shaw  was  then 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  which  was  to 
elect  a  senator.  The  Citizens'  Bank  received 
a  state  deposit  of  $10,000  and  it  went  to  pay 
the  note.  The  bank  wondered  why  the  re- 
maining $10,000  was  not  sent.  The  presi- 
dent asked  Shaw  and  $5,000  additional  was 
received.  Then  the  bank  had  to  discotmt  a 
$2,500  Sliaw  note. 

Then  the  $xo,ooo  note  fell  due.  The  bank 
pressed  pajrment,  whereupon  Shaw  said :  "  If 
you  press  this  matter  further,  we  will  withdraw 
the  state  deposit."  That  note  was  paid  five 
years  later  through  the  Enterprise  National 
Bank  of  Allegheny,  which  was  destined  to 
have  an  ill-fated  part  a  few  years  later  in  the 
story  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  treasviry.  We 
shall  presently  see  how. 

"bull"  ANDREWS  APPEARS 

But  Shaw's  connection  with  the  Turtle 
Creek  Bank  was  only  the  beginning  of  his 
eiqwrience  as  manipulator  of  state  funds. 
He  had  no  official  connection  with  the  treas- 
ury, yet  he  was  able  to  secure  funds  for  any 
bank  tliat  would  accept  them  on  the  condi- 
tions he  imposed.  When  banks  about  Pitts- 
burg that  didn't  know  better  applied  for 
money,  they  w^ere  told,  "You  will  have  to  see 
Shaw."  And  sometimes  they  did.  That  is 
what  the  Mortgage  Banking  Company  of 
Pittsburg  did. 

Two  years  ago  this  bank  had  a  small  state 
deposit  and  wanted  a  larger  one.  The  direct- 
ors saw  Shaw.  Shortly  after  this,  Shaw  was 
made  president  and  the  bank  got  a  state 
deposit  of  $900,000.  A  director  of  the  bank 
told  me  that  Shiuv  voi  the  presidency  on  the 
specific  understanding  iltat  he  could  get  tlte 
deposit. 

I  asked  Mr.  Shaw  if  he  had  secured  state 

money  for  banks. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  got  money  for  four 
banks." 

"And  why?"  I  asked. 

"  Because  of  friendly  interest  in  them,"  he 
replied. 

But  the  Mortgaj^e  Banking  Company  was 
not  the  only  bank  in  Allegheny  County  that 
received  a  large  state  deposit.  For  months 
funds  had  been  pouring  into  western  Penn- 
sylvania until  they  had  reached  a  total  of 
$6,500,000,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
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fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasurer.  Why 
was  the  money  going  there?  Simply  because 
the  state  treasurers,  in  recent  years,  had 
come  from  that  section  and  because  their 
political  friends  whose  themes  needed  pro- 
moting, were  there. 

Chief  among  the  banks  that  received  heavy 
deposits  was  the  Bnterprise  National,  which 
was  hidden  away  in  a  corner  of  lower  Alle- 
gheny. Its  capital  stock  was  $200,000. 
The  president  was  Frederick  Gwinner,  a  stolid 
old  German  contractor  who  left  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  bank's  affairs  to  the  cashier, 
T.  Lee  Clark.  Clark  was  a  business  associate 
of  William  H,  Andrews,  known  as  "Bull," 
who  henceforth  looms  large  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Bnterprise  Bank  and  in  this  story. 

Andrews  was  bom  in  the  oil  regkm  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  his  first  experience  in  politics 
was  as  Standard  Oil  lobbyist  at  Uairisburg. 
He  was  a  state  scfnator  l^n.  He  is  called 
"Bull"  because,  they  say,  he  "bulled  things 
through  the  Legislature."  Sometimes  he  is 
called  "Asparagus  Bill,"  because,  while  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  investigating  committee, 
be  rendered  the  state  a  bill  of  expenses  that 
included  an  item  of  $1,000  for  asparagus.  He 
was  a  close  friend  of  Quay,  too,  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Repubhcan  state  central 
committee  of  which  his  brother,  Wesley  R. 
Andrews,  is  now  chairman. 

In  1 90 1,  after  being  defeated  for  state  sen- 
ator in  .MlcKheny,  he  looked  about  for  a  new 
political  held.  All  the  state  political  boss 
jobs  were  filled,  so  he  hit  on  New  Mexico,  even 
then  struj^gling  for  statehood,  where  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bossism  was  in  the  making.  So  he 
went  to  New  Mexico  to  promote  its  poUtics 
and  its  resources.  He  found  that  he  needed 
a  railroad,  SO  he  got  a  right  of  way  for  a  line 
which  was  to  connect  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  and  the  Rock  Island.  He  decided 
to  call  his  road  the  Santa  Central.  "It's 
a  great  scheme,"  he  said,  "because  one  of  the 
big  roads  that  we  tap  will  have  to  buy  us  out." 
As  the  road  spread  before  his  vision,  he  had 
a  dream,  too,  of  poUtical  empire,  for  state- 
hood not  only  meant  state  bonds  for  his  road, 
but  a  United  States  senatorship. 

Building  a  railroad  in  a  raw  territory 
required  lots  of  money.  But  back  in  Penn- 
sylvania, he  realized,  as  lus  eye  swept  the 
rich  land  of  undeveloped  resources,  was  the 
ever  available  State  treasury,  always  at  the 
beck  of  a  worthy  politician  in  need.  An- 


drews came  home  and  organized  the  Penn- 
sylvania Development  Company  which  was 
to  build  the  Santa  Central  Raihoad.  He 
made  himself  its  president  and  Cashier  Lee 
Clark  its  treasurer.  Clark  was  also  made 
treasurer  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railroad 
Thus,  the  Enterprise  National  Bank,  with  its 
almost  unlimited  state  funds,  was  practically 
the  treasury  of  his  schemes. 

PINANCING  A  POLITICAL  AMBmON 

But  Andrews's  large  political  programme 
involved  a  vast  expenditure.   So  he  fell  back 

on  the  Pennsylvania  Development  Companv 
to  finanre  his  ambition.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  state  funds  began  to  pour  anew  into 
banks  where  Andrews  and  his  company  did 
business.  For  wherever  there  was  Andrews 
paper,  you  could  find  that  a  state  deposit  had 
been  made.  Deposits  were  secured  in  Pitts- 
burg banks  on  the  amdUian  lhat  Um  momty  was 
to  he  loaned  to  Andrews,  « 

But  New  Mexican  statehood  failed  and  the 
big  roads  failed  to  buy  up  the  Santa  ¥6  Cen- 
tral. Andrews  and  the  Pennsylvania  Devel- 
opment Company  needed  more  money.  Ao 
cordingly  the  "  Bull "  charged  the  state  banks 
some  more. 

Small  banks  were  the  most  useful.  Out  at 
Sheridansville,  Fenn.,  is  the  First  National 
Bank  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  One 
day  it  got  a  state  deposit  of  $100,000,  twice 
tlie  amount  of  its  capital.  Then  it  loaned  the 
Pennsylvania  Development  Company  $75,000. 
It  was  not  loaned  in  one  sum,  but  in  fifteen 
$5,000  notes.  Each  one  was  signed  by  an 
officer  and  endorsed  by  the  company.  Even 
the  names  of  clerks  were  used.  But  they  got 
the  money. 

Cashier  Clark,  at  the  Enterprise  National, 
was  doing  his  share.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  Andrews  drew  on  the  bank  and  Clark 
honored  every  draft.  The  state  deposits  in 
the  Bnterprise  grew  steadfly  tmtil  last  Octo« 
ber  they  reached  $1,030,000,  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock.  Yet  across  the 
river  in  Pittsburg  an  institution  like  the 
Union  Trust  Company,  with  resources  of 
#53,000,000,  had  a  state  deposit  of  $45.000 1 

But  you  must  remember  that  the  Enter- 
prise was  an  "Andrews  Bank."  Hence  the 
drain  on  the  state  funds  continued. 

Meanwhile  the  time  had  come  to  nominate 
candidates  for  State  Treasur  r.  Philadelphia, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Mayor  John  Weaver, 
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had  turned  on  the  corrupt  bosses  who  had 
niled  the  city  for  years  and  was  lighting  for 
fieedom.  This  spirit  swept  the  whole  state 
and  the  people  seized  the  moment  to  revolt 
ag;iinst  the  Treasury  Cal)al.  From  Vxirder  to 
h  rder  the  cry  was,  "  We  want  a  new  treasury 
deal,"  and  party  hnes  in  an  almost  unani- 
mously Republican  state,  were  wiped  out  to 
get  it.  The  Democratic  convention  nomi- 
nated Mr.  William  H.  Berry,  the  reform  mayor 
of  Chester,  for  Treasurer.,  The  Prohibi- 
tionists endorsed  him ;  the  Lincoln  Party, 
which  was  the  independent  Republican  or^'ani- 
zation,  took  him  u]) ;  and  the  City  Party  which 
was  fighting  Philadelphia's  fight,  declared 
for  him.  The  Republican  machine  nominated 
J.  Lee  Plummer,  who  was  called  "the  gang's 
isenger  boy,"  The  state  treasury  became 
il.c  soU:  camjtaij^n  issue,  overshadowing^  the 
urili  and  all  other  subjects.  "Turn  out  the 
gang,"  was  the  motto.  . 

From  a  hundred  platforms  in  every  county, 
speakers  toM,  ni^ht  after  night,  the  tragic 
siory  of  the  victims  of  the  state  treasvury  and 
the  conxipt  alliances  for  the  misuse  of  its 
funds.  The  Turtle  Creek  conspiracy  was 
exposed  by  Mr.  Huincr  L.  Castle,  the  Prohibi- 
tion candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  also  spoke  for  Mr.  Berry.  The  whole  state 
bad  waked  up  to  the  emergency. 

WRECK  OP  THE  ENTERPRISE  BANK 

Three  weeks  before  the  election,  at  the 
hdgbt  of  the  exciting  campaign.  Cashier  T. 
Lee  Qark  of  the  Enterprise  National  Bank 
f^mmittcd  suicide  hy  shooting.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  bank's  affairs  was  in  progress. 
The  same  day  the  bank  failed.  Yet  two  days 
previous,  the  State  Treasurer  had  put  in 
ISO,aoo  of  the  state  funds. 

In  Qark's  farewell  note  was  this  sentence: 

"Andrews  has  worked  my  ruin." 

When  President  Owinner  heard  the  news,  he 
declared: 

"Has  bonk  has  been  nibbed  by  poUtidans." 

The  bank  was  found  to  be  loaded  with  An- 
irc-ws  paper.  The  receiver  began  filing  suits 
against  Andrews  to  recover  funds.  The  can- 
didate for  the  New  Mexican  senatorship  hur- 
ried home  and  sought  to  convert  what  real 
CStste  he  OW'ned  iiit:i  cash. 

The  suicide  and  failure  were  taken  by  the 
people  as  a  proof  of  every  charge  made  against 


the  Treasury  Cabal.  They  were  made  the 
subjects  of  the  closing  speeches  of  the  cam- 
paign. On  election  day  at  Allegheny,  the 
ruined  de{)ositors  marched  to  the  polls  and 
voted  for  Berry.  Their  cry  was,  "  Remember 
the  Enterprise."  Berry  was  elected.  It  was 
the  bank  failure  that  did  it. 

"strict  accounting  .\nd  pubmcity" 

At  Chester  I  -talked  with  the  new  State 
Treasurer.  At  fifty -three,  Mr.  Berry's  hair 
is  white,  but  his  eye  is  clear  and  his  jaw  is 
fimi.  He  has  worked  his  way  from  a  ma- 
chinist's Vicnch  to  success  and  prominence. 
He  is  a  Methodist  "  local  preacher  "  and  spends 
much  of  his  spare  time  in  tiie  ]iuli)its  of  smaU 
country  churches.  Yet  he  has  been  in  politics 
for  years.  Chester  was  ruled  by  a  Republi- 
can machine.  The  Democrats  and  decent 
Republicans  were  hopeless  until  last  year 
they  asked  Berry  to  run  for  mayor. 

"  I  will  if  you  don't  spend  a  cent,"  he  said. 
They  promised,  and  he  made  a  strenuous  race 
and  won.  But  Chester  is  now  clean.  This 
is  the  kind  of  man  who  succeeds  to  the  state 
treastuyship  next  May. 

"Wluit  will  be  your  policy?"  I  asked 
him.  ' 

He  whirled  around  in  his  chair  and  said: 
"  Strict  accounting  and  publicity." 

I  asked  Mr.  Homer  L.  Castle,  who  has  been 
retained  by  Mr.  B(  rrN-  as  special  counsel  for 
the  State  Treasurer,  what  his  plans  were  and 
he  said: 

"I  exjH'ct  to  sup)ervise  all  state  deposits 
wlu-n  Mr.  Berry  takes  charge.  If  there  is  any 
question  of  the  stability  of  the  banks  where 
state  funds  have  been  farmed  out,  we  will 
demand  the  cash.  The  banks  must  give  up 
their  political  secrets  or  the  money." 

The  protest  of  the  people  against  the  treas- 
ury graft  has  been  heard  and  heeded  at  Har- 
risburg.  Governor  Pennypacker,  nominated 
and  elected  by  the  same  macliine  that  has 
manipulated  the  state  treasury  for  years, 
has  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  begin  January'  15th.  The  principal  pur- 
pose is  to  enact  laws  to  safeguard  the  state 
money,  and  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  offer 
or  receive  compensation  for  the  use  of  state 
funds  other  than  the  interest  legitimately 
allowed. 

Closely  following  this  call.  State  Treasurer 
Mathues  issued  an  order  n  tiring  the  sinking 
ftmd  from  the  various  banks.    He  began  to 
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buy  state  bonds.    The  effect  of  the  new  deal 
was  already  being  felt. 
Tbe  uxseiit  ooostrudive  tfeastuy  refonns 

are  these : 

(i)  A  law  to  limit  the  amovint  of  state 
deposits. 

(9)  Better  security  for  state  funds;  col- 
lateral should  be  required  instead  of  bonds 
by  liability  companies. 


(3)  Applying  the  immense  idle  surplus  to 
constructive  work,  tbus  removing  the  tempta* 
tion  to  manipulate  it.  | 

(4)  Personal  honesty  in  political  life. 
These  reforms  mean  the  passing  of  one  ol 

the  most  powerful  and  corrupt  poUtical  ma- 
chines  ever  created.  It  is  significant  of  thd 
constantly  growing  emancqMition  from  graft 
ing  boss  rule. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA 

THE  BOYCOTT  A  SYMPTOM  OF  NATIONAL  CONSCIOUSNESS— A  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AKD 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMME-OUR  DISADVANTAGE  BECAUSE  OF  OUR  NARROW  POUC1 

BY 

Dr.  W.  a.  p.  MARTIN 

Dr.  Martin,  wlto  writes  tiie  folUmnng  article  on  the  conditions  and  touiencies  in  China,  wcni 
to  that  country  in  1850  as  a  missionary.  H*  soon  assumed  the  duties  of  interpreter  to  Ike 
American  Minister,  and  its.\i^ted  in  making  the  treaty  of  1858.  He  was  thirty  years  president 
of  Tung  Wen  Colkgc,  and  then  president  of  the  Imperial  University  until  tlie  Boxer  uprising 
destroyed  it.  He  was  in  tlie  Siege  0}  Pekin,  atid  in  1902  became  president  of  the  University 
of  Wuchang.  His  service  in  Chinese  edttcaiion  covers  more  than  forty  years.  He  was  made 
adoiser  to  the  Chinese  Government  in  various  i^aerwOionai  dispute  md  is  a  numdarin. 

Througtwut  tlie  fifty-five  years  of  his  residence  in  China,  therefore,  Dr.  M artin  has  had  con- 
slant  intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  Chinese  affairs — with  tlie  Empress  Dowager,  with  tJie 
Emperor  and  with  Viceroy  Cltang.  His  visit  to  this  country,  during  which  this  article  u^is 
written,  was  partly  to  carry  out  on  unofficial  mission,  asking  the  Presidents  intervetOion  in 
behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government's  efforts  to  mitigate  the  stringency  of  our  exclusion  laws. 

Because  of  Dr.  Martin's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his  personal  acquaintanct 
with  the  Chinese  leaders,  his  least  statement  is  authoritative.  His  books  are  standard  sources  of 
information  on  their  subjects.  Among  them  are  "  Chinese  Legends,"  "A  Cycle  of  Cathay,"  **Tke 
Lore  of  Cathay"  and  volumes  in  Chinese  on  international  law,  philosophy  and  Christiamty, 


FOR  two  years  all  eyes  have  been  turned 
to  China,  as  the  theatre  of  a  conflict 
between  two  adjacent  empires.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  dawn  of  peace 

would  reveal  another  spectre  to  fix  on  her 
the  attention  of  the  world?  In  ad<litinn  to 
other  superlatives,  China  now  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  organised  the  most  extensive 
boycott  in  the  anna's  of  history.  Such  move- 
ments are  usually  ilirected  against  individuals 
or  romjianies,  but  in  this  instance  it  has 
•  fallen  like  a  paralytic  stroke  on  the  commerce 
of  two  natbns— ^amounting  to  a  war  waged 
with  the  weapons  of  jh  ac c. 

Boycotts  were,  indeed,  not  unknown  before 
Boycott;  and  some  of  them  affected  the 


intercourse  of  nations.  Witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  on  hearing 
of  which  all  patriotic  Americans  pledged 
themselves  to  abstain  from  the  sootbiog 
beverage.  Colonel  Wynkoop,  one  of  the 
grandsires  of  my  own  family,  smashed  h:^ 
teacup  agaxnst  a  fire  grate  by  way  of  )oxmi\i 
in  the  general  protest,  and  the  people  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonics  were  of  the  same  mind. 
But  what  were  they  beside  fmir  hundred 
millions?  Or  what  was  the  \alue  of  the 
trade  affected  in  comparison  with  the  enor* 
mous  traffic  carried  by  so  many  lines  of 
stcamc  rs  between  the  two  shores  of  tlie 
Pacific  ? 

When  I  left  China  last  July,  the  excitement 
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iras  at  Its  bdght.   Every  oomnntiuty  in 

seaport  or  riverport,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Great  Wall  to  Xhc  confines  of  Annam, 
was  seething  like  a  caldron.  An  Association 
of  American  Merchants  memorialiced  our 
Government  with  reference  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  while  a  far  larj^er  body  of 
Chinese  merchants  petitioned  the  Viceroy 
of  the  North  to  avert  the  min  that  was  staring 
them  in  the  face. 

"We  have  ordered,"  they  said,  "many 
goods  from  America  and  we  are  responsible 
for  them  on  arrival.  If  we  take  delivery — 
the  trade  in  the  South  being  akeady  stopped — 
we  cannot  sell  them.  Besides,  we  have  large 
stocks  on  hand.  Several  tens  of  millions  of 
taels  worth  of  goods  will  be  left  on  our  hands 
and  no  money  to  put  them  in  circulation. 
There  is  danger  of  OUT  being  ruined,  and  the 
whole  Shanghai  market  will  be  upset.  We 
are  greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospect." 

THB  BREAKING  OP  THE  BOYCOTT 

When  I  arrived  at  Seattle  in  August,  the 
first  question  addressed  to  me  by  the  reporters 
of  the  papers  was,  "  What  about  the  boycott."* 
Is  it  serious?  Will  it  last  long?"— showing 
that  our  Pacific  Coast  was  likewise  in  the 
throes  of  a  commercial  panic.  I  replied 
(and  I  quote  my  reply  only  as  a  proof  of  my 
foresight)  that  it  would  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, because  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Chinese  of  diflerent  classes  and  sections  to 
hang  together  and  to  merge  their  conflicting 
interests  in  a  sustained  struggle  for  a  common 
purpose*  That  it  was  "serious"  I  admitted, 
for  it  not  only  occasioned  present  loss  but 
threatened,  even  if  it  should  be  broken 
through,  the  cnppUng  of  our  trade  and  the 
impairment  of  our  national  influence  for 
years. 

Scarcely  a  month  elapsed  until  the  news 
came  that  the  boycott  was  broken,  and  now 
we  hear  that  there  is  a  fresh  demand  for 
American  merchandise.  Are  we,  therefore, 
entitled  to  dismiss  all  solicitude  on  the 
subject  and  to  sec  before  us  only  smooth  seas 
and  serene  skjes?  In  my  opinion  this  whirl- 
wind, so  sudden  and  so  destructive,  is  not  the 
last  that  we  have  cause  to  apprehend.  It 
forebodes  other  and  possibly  more  terrible 
tempests.  To  vary  the  figure,  when  a  fever 
is  tnoken  the  patient  is  not  always  out  of 
danger.  The  after  effects  are  sometimes 
latal.  The  only  guarantee  against  the  re- 


currence of  the  malady  is  the  removal  of 

its  cause. 

The  cause  in  this  ca<?e  is  one  that  concerns 
our  honor  as  Americans  and  appeals  alike  to 
our  justice  and  humanity.  We  have  to 
confess  with  shame  that  the  treatment  to 
which  Chinese  coming  to  our  shores  have  been 
subjected  has  been  such  as  to  drive  them  to 
desperation,  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  their 
entire  people,  and  to  incline  them  to  declare 
non-intercourse  for  all  time  to  come  unless 
they  can  come  to  us  without  exposing 
themselves  to  a  repetition  of  such  out- 
rages. 

The  remedy  as  applied  by  the  leaders  of 
the  boycott  may,  indeed,  prove  worse  than 
the  disease.  But  can  we  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  refuse  them  our  sympathy?  They 
never  intended  to  employ  other  means  than 
those  of  passive  coercion;  but  why  should 
w^e  be  surprised  if  their  ignorant  countrymen 
retaliate  by  acts  of  violence?  The  murder 
of  American  missionaries  was  not  indeed  a 
direct  result  of  the  boycott,  but  who  can 
douiil  th.it  the  V>oyrott  had  so  filled  the  popu- 
lar nund  with  resentment  that  a  spark  from 
any  quarter  was  liable  to  produce  an  ex- 
plosion ? 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  found  in  the  com- 
petition of  two  races  in  the  labor  market; 
and  this  dates  back  to  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California.  When  the  white  population 
was  spnf^e,  the  wages  of  workers  who  had 
made  their  way  on  foot  across  the  plains  were 
prohibitively  high,  and  possessors  of  mining 
claims  and  cattte  ranches  looked  to  the  Par 
East  for  cheap  labor  to  exploit  the  resources 
of  their  Eldoratlo?  The  first  liatch  of  ad- 
venturers from  China  were  hailed  with 
acclunation.  They  were  actually  received 
with  the  honors  of  a  public  welcome  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  But  it  was  not  long 
till  the  wind  changed  and  blew  a  furious  gale 
in  the  face  of  all  new  comers.  They  were  too 
ntimerous.  They  came  in  such  swarms  as  to 
threaten  to  overwhelm  the  white  inhabitants. 
Frogs  are  ])retty  objects  as  they  siw^^  in  the 
bulrushes  but  when  they  push  themselves 
into  your  dov^htroughs,  as  they  did  in  Egypt, 
admiration  gives  place  to  bathing. 

POKBIGN  lUmCRANTS  OPPOSB  CHINBSB 

The  poor  whites,  mostly  immigrants  from 
the  Old  World,  became  clamorous  for  the 
exclusion  of  a  race  who  by  low  wages  and 
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cheap  living  took  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths.  In  tlie  absence  of  le^al  restricliims 
tlu-y  began  to  beat  and  to  bully  the  lonjtj- 
sullering  Orientals,  justiiynig  all  sorts  of 
outrages  by  the  plea,  "We  are  ruined  by 
Chinese  cheap  labor;  and  they  went  for  the 
heathen  Chinee."  Having  votes,  as  their 
Asiatic  competitors  had  not,  they  made 
themselves  heard  at  the  hustings  and  raised 
the  issue  into  a  party  cjuestion.  After  it  had 
been  bandied  to  and  fico  for  some  years,  the 
exclusionists,  reinforced  by  every  train  that 
came  on  the  newly  made  railroads,  found 
themselves  strong  enough  to  dictate  to  the 
state  L(  gislature,  and  the  state  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

.  In  1880,  a  special  commission  was  de- 
spatched to  ^China  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment to  check  the  influx  of  unwelcome 
laborers,  and  they  succeeded  in  negotiating 
a  convention  ostensibly  to  the  sr^tisfaction 
and  interest  of  both  countries.  China  agreed 
to  keep  her  proletariat  at  home,  as  readily 
as  she  had  consented  to  give  away  strips  of 
tcrriton,'  or  to  grant  concessions  to  other 
powers — acceding  to  the  request  in  each  case 
with  a  stately  generosity  that  scorned  to 
haggle  about  trifles.  Her  people  to-day 
sneer  at  her  former  indifTerencc  as  the  result 
of  ignorance  rather  than  the  outcome  of  a 
lofty  ixjlicy.  Confessedly  temporary  and 
tentative,  that  first  convention  permitted  the 
United  States  "  to  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers,"  b'Ut  a 
proviso  was  annexed  apparently  to  sa\e 
Chinese  dignity,  to  the  effect  that  "They  may 
not  absolutely  prohibit  it." 

By  1894,  the  anti-Chinese  party  hafl  grown  . 
so  ]K)werful  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
them  short  of  absolute  exclusion.  A  new 
convention  was  signed  by  which  China 
abandoned  the  saving  clause  and  allowed 
her  laborers  to  be  shut  out  forever,  merely 
making  an  excej)tion  in  favor  of  certain 
classes  of  her  ]K(>]ile,  and  engaging  that  the 
articles  then  agreed  on  should  be  subject  to 
revision  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years. 

A  DBMAKD  FOR  ALTBRBD  TRBATIBS 

The  sands  had  run  out;  and  it  was  time  to 

renew,  to  alter,  or  to  (k  nounce  the  convention 
last  year.  The  draft  of  a  new  treaty  was 
submitted  with  a  view  to  obtaining  more 
favorable  terms,  and  providing  against  the 
hardships  experienced  in  coming  to  this 


country  by  all  dasses  exc^  those  armed 

with  diplomatic  credentials.  It  was  rejected 
and  counter  proposals  were  oflfered  which 
made  the  exclusion  articles  more  stringent 
than  before.  Hence  the  boycott.  Its  object 
is  to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  as  to  secure 
proper  treatment  for  the  privileged  classes, 
rather  than  to  exact  the  admission  of 
cooUes. 

In  the  pending  negotiations.  Sir  Chentung 

Liang,  a  clever  graduate  of  Yale,  has  not 
shown  himself  so  easy  to  hoochvink  as  were 
hxs  predecessors.  Add  to  this  tliiit  thousands 
of  wide-awake  readers  of  newspapers  have 
been  watching  proceedings  with  an  interest 
heightened  by  a  growing  sense  of  national 
solidarity  and  we  have  a  plialanx  through 
which  insult  and  injiuy  cannot  pass  unchal- 
lenged. It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  have  given  their  people 
a  liint  to  agitate;  for  the  lettered  gentry  and 
the  leaders  of  mercuntilo  enterprises  are  more 
vigilant  and  more  sensitive  tlum  their  highest 
mandarins.  This  boycott  is  essentially  a 
popular  demonstration,  but  it  is  not  without 
the  countenance  and  sympathy,  open  or 
secret,  of  all  officials  high  or  low. 

To  appreciate  the  motives  that  led  to  it, 
we  must  know  what  its  leaders  think  of  the 
treatment  of  their  countrymen  by  the  United 
States.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  circular 
of  the  general  committee  which  is  spread 
broadcast  from  the  seacoast  to  the  centre. 
It  says: 

"In  ten  yeiirs  the  300,000  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  have  shrunk  to  less  than  100,00c.  Ponnerly 

they  only  shut  nut  lalM>rers;  this  time  every  one  who 
is  not  a  banker  is  called  a  laborer.  Does  not  that 
mean  that  they  intend  to  prohibit  us  all?  Formerly 
a  student  gOing  tO  America  had  only  to  ol>tain  a 
certificate  from  a  consul.  Now  when  a  steamer 
arrives  he  is  not  allowed  to  land,  but  must  go  into 
a  dark,  filthy  building  and  stay  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
after  which  he  is  taken  before  a  judge  and  tried.  Is 
not  this  like  the  treatment  meted  out  to  robbers? 
If  he  makes  the  least  misstatement  he  is  expdldl. 

He  is  exaiiiiTied  ]ty  a  jthysirian ;  and  t \  en  if  ho  has 
no  disease,  the  physician  will  say  that  he  has  and 
expel  him. 

"Formerly  this  examination  WAS  limited  tO  ST* 
rivals  in  .\tnerica.  Now,  however,  they  send  a 
doctor  to  Hongkong.  IIu  holds  up  a  bamboo  and 
makes  every  one  try  to  jump  over  it.  If  they  fail, 
he  jiroiiounccs  them  sick.  If  their  eyes  arc  the 
least  little  bit  red,  he  says  they  arc  diseased.  Thus 
they  are  utterly  cut  off  from  going.  The  very 
memory  of  these  things  stirs  one's  math.  The 
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mere  speaking  of  this  treaty  makes  us  heartsick. 
We  have  taken  this  action  solely  because  this  year 
(1904)  the  treaty  doses." 

They  mean  and  they  say  elsewhere  that  they 

tabooed  American  trade  to  comjtel  our 
Government  to  j^rant  more  favorable  condi- 
tions in  a  new  treaty. 

THE  DOOR  CLOSED  AGAINST  STUDENTS 

The  picture  has  not  been  overdrawn.  It 
might  be  corroV)orated  by  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  foreign  witnesses.  1  cite  but  one. 
An  army  chaplain  in  the  Northwest  told  me 
of  two  men,  both  sons  of  ChristianSj  who 
wished  to  pursue  their  studies  in  some 
American  college.  Shut  up  in  a  noisome 
shed  one  of  them  fell  sick  aiod  was  removed 
to  the  hospital.  The  other  obtained  leave 
to  visit  his  sick  companion  and  they  both 
escaped  to  Canada,  whence  they  made  their 
way  back  to  China.  Is  it  strange  that  while 
Japan  is  training  an  army  of  Chinese  students 
eight  thousand  strong,  scarcely  half  a  doaen 
filter  through  to  our  universities?  Who  can 
tell  how  much  we  thus  lose  in  our  Oriental 
prestige  ? 

That  the  boycottcrs  thus  emphasize  the 
hardships  of  students  bespeaks  our  sympathy. 
The  outrages  to  which  other  classes  are  sub- 
jected are  also  dwelt  on,  but  I  forbear  to 
enter  into  the  harrowing  details.  If  nian> 
darins  and  people  felt  no  resentment  for  such 
treatment,  should  we  not  Virand  them  as 
wanting  alike  in  humanity  and  patriotism? 

When  I  was  taking  leave  of  Viceroy  Chang, 
with  whom  I  have  s]  M  :it  the  past  three  years, 
his  chief  adviser  handed  me  a  letter  begging 
xne  to  plead  the  cause  o£  his  countrymen  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
expresses  not  merely  the  sentiments  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Central  China,  but  of  all  the  hii.:h 
fiinctionaries  of  tlie  Empire — whatever  t!.'  ]. 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  This  document 
having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  it  is  here  inserted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

Tratislatiott  of  a  letter  rcqticstt'nj:^  f^ood  ofliccs 
on  behalj  of  the  laboring  and  mercantile  classes 
oj  China  : 

To  TBB  Hon.  Da.  HAamf, 

Sir:  During  the  last  three  years  we  have  often 
^changed  views  on  the  subject  of  education  and 
other  topics  of  the  day;  and  to  me  it  is  a  joy  to  reflect 
that  no  discordant  note  has  ever  marred  our  •inter- 


In  view  of  your  learning  and  your  long  residence 
of  forty  years  at  our  capital,  besides  fifteen  years  in 
other  parts  of  China,  >-ou  arc  regarded  by  us  with 
profound  respect.  When  wc  hear  your  words  we 
ponder  them  and  treasure  them  up  as  things'  not  to 
be  forgotten.  It  is  by  your  schoUvdiip  and  by  your 
personal  charactor  that  you  have  been  able  t"  asso- 
ciate with  the  officers  and  scholars  of  the  Central 
Empire  in  harmony  like  this. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  a  matter  which  we  wish  to  bring 
to  vour  attention,  a  matter  that  calls  for  the  efforts 
of  wise  men  like  yourself.  I  refer  to  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  laborers.  It  affects  our  mercantile  as 
well  as  oxir  laboring  p)pulation  very  decjily.. 

We  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  your  hfty-five  years 
sojourn  in  China  and  to  speak  a  good  word  on  our  . 
behalf  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  SO  as 
to  secure  the  welfare  of  both  classes. 

If  through  your  persuasion  the  prohibitory  regu- 
lations should  be  withdrawn,  the  gratitude  of  our 
Chinese  people  will  know  no  bounds  Vour  fifty- 
five  years  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  China  will  have 
a  fitting  consummation  in  one  dajr's  aduevement; 
and  your  name  will  be  handed  down  to  coming  gen- 
erations. 

Being  old  friends,  I  write  as  frankly  as  if  we  were 

speaking  face  to  face. 

(Signed  )  LiANO  TiNO  Fen, 

Director  of  the  Normal  College  for  the  Two  Prov- 

inoes,  Intendent  of  Circuit  (Taotai),  etc.,  etc. 
Wuchang,  July  8,  1905. 

REAL  MBAKIN6  OP  THE  BOYCOTT 

This  ^yoott  is  a  portentous  sign  of  the 

awakening  of  a  great  people  whose  interest 
and  feelings  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  It 
required  hard  blows  oft  repeated  to  rouse  the 
sleeping  giant.  But  he  is  no  longer  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world  or  to  the  treatment 
that  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  other  nations. 

No  account  of  this  wonderful  awakenmg 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  agency  of  Qiang, 
the  Viceroy  of  Central  China.  A  senior  opti> 
mus  in  the  ancient  classic,  his  conversion  to 
the  new  school  of  thi  u^ht  was  accomplished 
by  the  victory  of  Japan  ten  years  ago. 
Scarcely  had  the  smoke  of  the  battle  cleared 
away  when  he  wrote  for  his  sul)ordinates  a 
book  of  instructi'ms  entitled  "  Kducation. 
China's  Only  Hope,"  Laid  before  the  Throne 
it  had,  along  with  Kang,  not  a  little  share 
in  impelling  the  yotmg  Emperor  to  enter  on 
that  precipitate  career  of  reform  which  caused 
his  downfall.  DistriVmtcd  by  In;]  t  rial  com- 
mand, it  also  prepared  the  way  for  reform 
on  a  national  scale. 

He  has  Japanese  drill  masters  to  train  his 
troops,  if  necessary,  to  resist  Japan,  and  he 
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has  had  experts  in  the  arts  from  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  to  prepare  his 
people  for  a  commercial  conflict  with  the  great 
natioqs  of  the  West.  The  banks  of  the 
river  in  front  of  his  capital,  Wuchang,  are 
Uned  for  miles  with  cotton  mills,  hcmpworks, 
silk  filatures,  glassworks,  iron  foundries  and 
powder  mills,  whose  high  chimneys  proclaim 
the  coming  war.  When  China  can  supply 
her  own  markets,  foreign  steamers  will  cease 
to  ascend  the  Yangtsekiang. 

If  this  sort  of  progress  is  not  altogether 
welcome  to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
let  them  console  themselves  with  the  reflcctifm 
that  progress  creates  new  wants;  and  just  as 
Great  Britain  continues  to  be  our  best 
customer,  so  will  a  renovated  China  (and 
Japan,  too,  notwithstanding  temporary  fluct- 
uations open  to  us  a  future  market  of  imtold 
possibiUtics. 

SPRE.XD   OF  THE   NEW  IDEAS 

Goinjj  within  the  walls,  we  are  struck  by 
the  great  number  of  fine  school  hotises  in 
foreign  style  that  rise  above  the  huts  of  the 
natives.  Our  clever  Viceroy  knows  that 
thr  industrial  arts  have  their  root  in  science 
and  that  science  must  be  taught  in  schools. 
He  thus  prodainis  from  the  housetops  his 
gospel  of  the  new  educatk>n.  He  has  cm- 
lK)died  it  in  a  liook  of  rhymes,  which  are  sunj^ 
by  his  soldiers  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  and 
committed  to  memory  by  all  the  school 
children  in  a  populatbn  of  fifty  miHioiis. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  sounding  periods: 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  antiquity 

But  foreign  nations  ridicule  our  weakness. 

Knowledge  is  power. 

What  but  their  newly  acquired  knowledge 
Enabled  the  Japanese  to  gain  the  victory 

over  us 

And  win  for  themselves  a  place 
Among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth? 

Over  against  their  three  small  islands 
Have  wc  not  a  vast  territory  with  four 
hundred  millions? 
If  we  of  the  yellow  race  learn  to  st^nd 

together 

Where  is  the  nation  that  will  dare  to  molest 
us? 

The  Empress  Dowager  and  all  her  grandees 

have  become  converts  to  Chang's  new  gospel. 
Not  merely  has  she  rtenacti  d  tlie  Emperor's 
ordinance  for  the  establishment  of  graded 
schools  in  all  the  provinces— ousting  the  idols 


and  using  their  temples  for  want  of  houses — 
she  has  cut  down  the  annual  expenses  of  her 
theatrical  troupe  to  one-third  and  devoted 
the  other  two -thirds  to  the  erection  of  school- 
houses.  She  has  taken  a  still  more  revolution- 
ary step  in  alx}lishmg  the  old  tests  (polished 
essays  and  jingling  verse)  and  ordering  that 
the  highest  degrees  abaSl  be  conferred  on 
students  of  the  new  universities.  China 
will  thus  have  millions  of  her  brightest 
intellects  competing  in  every  line  of  scientific 
study  and  investigation. 

TRB  TRANSFORMATION  WILL  OO  ON 

The  question  agam  recurs.  Is  the  boycott 
to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  reaction?  It  might 
be  if  America  were  the  only  country  engaged 
in  schooling  the  Celestials,  or  if  progress  were 
exclusively  an  American  product.  They  have 
indeed  banished  our  text-books,  but  so  thor- 
oughly are  the  social  centres  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  jirogrcss  that  the  great  trans- 
formation must  go  on,  even  though,  to  our  dis- 
grace, we  may  be  omitted  from  the  programme. 

The  enlblem  of  China  is  her  great  river. 
Its  course  is  interrupted  by  many  a  cataract 
and  many  a  refluent  eddy,  yet  it  moves  on- 
ward to  the  sea.  She  may  not  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  produce  of  our  fields  and  our 
looms,  but  nevertheless  American  influence 
has  suffered  a  bk>w  fsom  which  it  will  not 
soon  recover. 

In  taking  leave  of  my  mandarin  friends  at 
a  parting  banquet  given  me  by  the  Viceroy,  I 
exhorted  them  not  to  allow  a  petty  grievance 
to  make  them  forgetful  of  the  great  benefits 
wliich  they  owe  to  the  United  States — particu- 
larly their  neutrality  in  the  recent  war,  and 
their  escape  from  dismemberment  after  the 
Boxer  uprising. 

That  Japan  has  had  any  agency  in  instigat- 
ing the  boycott  I  do  not  bdieve;  but  without 
doubt  she  wiU  reap  where  we  have  sown. 
Under  her  hegemony,  China  may  be  trusted 
to  advance  with  rapid  strides,  the  more 
rapid  as  the  Japanese  are  a  kindred  people  and 
exemplify  the  reforms  which  they  advocate. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  they  will 
exert  any  sinister  influence,  but  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  abdicate  their  supiem- 
acy  in  our  favor.  Tb  maintain  our  influence 
in  the  one  and  regain  it  in  the  other,  it  is 
indispensable  that  we  make  justice  and 
humanity  conspicuous  in  our  dealing  with 
both  empires.  . 
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I WAS  once  called  upon  to  balance  a  set 
of  books  upon  which  one  man  had 
worked  three  weeks  and  another  five. 
Thty  had  attempted  to  balance  the  entries 
made  from  cash  book,  journal,  and  other 
auxiliary  books,  and  had  fallen  into  errors 
made  in  the  original  entries.  I  asked  for 
receipts,  orders,  bills,  and  other  original 
data.  A  confused  mass  of  papers  was  brought 
to  me.  Receipts  and  other  important  data 
were  on  cards,  manila  paper,  parts  of  en- 
velopes, and  other  scraps.  I  looked  at  the 
beap  in  amazement.  But  I  began  picking  up 
one  pacce  after  another  and  laying  them 
aside  in  classified  order.  When  the  data 
^'cre  thus  arranged  the  rest  was  easy. 
Correct  forms  and  systematic  handling  of 
ibtm  remedied  the  difficidty. 

Forms  should  be  short  and  comprehensive, 
printed  so  as  to  require  the  minimum  of 
writing.  Color  schemes  should  be  employed, 
so  that  the  color  of  a  card  shows  what  it 
contains.  Forms  can  advantageously  be  used 
in  series,  one  following  another  in  regular 
sequence.  They  are  time  savers  and,  con- 
sequently, cost  savers.  They  should  be 
pigeon-holed  where  they  ean  easily  be  reached, 
and  the  different  kinds  should  be  labeled. 

Often  ledgers  and  journals  with  ordinary 
ruling  can  have  a  number  of  other  lines 
added ;  and  a  trial  can  be  made  of  them  to  see 
if  they  will  not  add  to  the  clearness  of  the 
accounts.  The  headings  and  lines  can  be 
made  with  a  pen.  If  the  result  is  satisfactory 
ruled  records  can  then  be  made.  Indeed  it  is 
not  difficult  to  draft  forms  of  any  character. 
In  preparing  forms  for  accounting,  a  separate 
xlumn  must  be  ruled  for  the  date  of  the 


SHINN 

transaction  to  be  recorded,  another  for  name, 
article,  or  quantity,  and  others  for  the  date 
when  received,  the  original  cost,  charges  in 
addition  to  cost,  and  any  other  data  bearing 
on  manufacture  or  purchase.  Against  these 
items  must  be  placed  the  date  of  sale,  the 
person  or  house  to  whom  the  sale  is  made,  the 
amount  of  the  sales,  the  profit,  and  any  other 
data  that  may  se^m  advisable.  The  moral 
effect  upon  a  staff  of  employees  of  finding  that 
they  must  use  regularly  printed  forms  is 
excellent.  Almost  any  business  man  who 
looks  into  his  own  business  with  a  little  more 
care  than  usual  will  find  that  there  is  some 
part  of  which  he  would  like  a  little  more 
complete  record.  A  little  drafting  and  experi- 
menting will  often  show  him  the  way  to  get  it. 

The  petty  cashier  of  a  large  electric  light 
plant  I  once  investigated  was  also  petty 
cashier  of  an  auxiliary  street  railway  com- 
pany. I  found  two  petty  cash  accounts,  one 
of  $ioo  and  one  of  $300.  1  was  not  auditing 
the  accounts  of  the  street  railway  company, 
but  I  demanded  the  petty  cash  accounts  of 
both  concerns.  The  cashier  objected  to 
giving  me  the  petty  cash  of  the  street  railway 
company,  but,  under  pressure,  he  yielded. 
I  found  that  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  had 
been  advanced  to  employees  from  the  two 
funds  against  the  rules  of  the  company. 
If  I  had  examined  one  account  at  a  time, 
doubtl.'ss  I  should  have  found  each  one 
correct.  I  could  cite  other  examples  of  bad 
results  coming  f»-om  failures  to  make  proper 
accountings  of  similar  funds. 

No  business  can  be  conducted  at  its  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  unless  every  operation, 
every  expense,  and  every  asset  be  recorded 
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in  some  form  easy  to  understand.  A  careful 
business  man  or  business  house  will  even  see 
that  an  accurate  and  independent  record  is 
kept  of  fixtures,  furniture,  machinery  and  all 
other  loose  articles.  This  should  show  tlie 
date  of  purcliase,  the  house  from  which  the 
articles  were  purchased,  the  value,  and  any- 
other  desirable  data.  The  record  and  the  bills 
paid  for  sucli  articles  should  be  systematically 
filed  for  reference  in  a  fire-proof  safe,  as  a 
precaution  against  loss  by  fire. 

Another  important  record  is  the  index  of 
customers  or  accounts.   I  have  found  by 


experience  that  the  most  effective  system  :n 
large  cities  is  to  index  by  street  numbers 
instead'of  alphabetically  as  is  most  frequently 
done.  In  a  large  establishment  having  many 
salesmen  a  large  proportion  of  the  names  in  an 
alpliabctical  list  are  likely  to  be  misspelled. 
Street  numbers  are  surer,  safer,  and  easier 
to  refer  to.  The  streets  should  be  arrai^ed 
alplKilH'tically  in  directory  style,  and  guide 
cards  showing  the  advance  in  street  numbers 
should  be  inserted  in  the  file  elevated  above 
the  ordinary  cards.  Number  looo  Fifth 
Avenue,  for  example,  can  be  found. instantly. 


"GOING  THROUGH  THE  SHOP 


TWO  men  were  discussing  ways  of  keep- 
ing informed  about  one's  business 
through  weekly  and  daily  statements.  The 
older  man  said:     "I   have  found  no  one 

tbini:  quite  so  fruitful  of  direct  and  good 
r<  suits  as  what  1  call  'going  through  the 
shoi).'  For  years  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  make  a  journey  every  6fef  through  every 
department  c^f  our  1  iimiicss.  As  we  have 
more  than  half  a  hundrctl  difTerent,  well-de- 
fined sections,  and  several  thousand  em 
ployees,  I  found  it  at  first  a  task  of  consider- 
able magnitude;  but  I  learned  more  about 
the  conduct  of  the  business.  I  came  to  know 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  men,  I 
saved  more  losses,  I  started  better  methods, 
and  I  helped  along  the  great  struggle  for 
efficiency  more  than  I  hail  ever  been  able  to 
do  before  in  twenty  years  of  e.\pericnce. 
At  first,"  said  the  mcrcliant,  "I  found  it 
practically  impossible  to  visit  more  than  a 
half  dozen  departments  in  the  two  or  three 
hours  that  I  could  devote  to  my  journey 
through  the  shop.  I  became  involved  in 
discussing  things  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  my  progress  was  extremely  slow. 
Graduallv  the  process  seemed  to  settle  down; 
the  men  came  to  be  more  accustomed  to  nie 
antl  i  to  them.  If  I  were  delayed  by  im- 
portant questions  in  one  department,  I 
deferred  other  questions  for  a  later  day. 
I  found,  too,  that  as  I  learned  the  trick,  I 
could  dispatch  business  more  quickly  by 
going  through  a  department  than  I  could  talk- 
ing face  to  face  w-ith  a  department  manager 
in  my  own  offii c  His  records,  or  his  stocks, 
or  his  men  were  at  hand  for  quick  analysis.  I 
can  now  go  through  the  entire  establishment 


in  from  two  to  three  hours,  and  frequently 
1  have  made  the  journey  twice  a  day." 

The  younger  man  undertook  to  make 
some  inquiries  to  find  out  if  this  plan  of  a 
"journey  through  the  shop"  was  generally 
followed.  He  was  fortunate  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  those  very  rare  peo- 
pl^— a  business  genius — a  xAan  with  a  large 
heart,  with  a  gentle  manner,  and  with  the 
intuition  of  a  woman.  This  man,  less  than 
forty  years  old,  who  sells,  at  retail,  goods 
to  the  amount  of  about  $40,000,000  a  year, 
has  about  7,000  or  more  people  working 
for  him,  and  vet  he  finds  time  everv  dav 
to  go  through  the  acres  of  buildings  that 
he  controls  and  to  take  luncheon  in  com* 
pany  with  a  few  thousand  of  his  owa 
employees  in  the  shop  dining  rooin. 
Before  he  bepan  in  the  forenoon.  ^.^ 
had  had  the  summary  of  the  previous  day  s 
business  analysed  and  put  before  htm,  even 
to  a  daily  profit  and  loss  account.  As  he 
admitted,  this  daily  record  was  not  perfect, 
but  it  clearly  indicated  the  direction  of  any 
department,  as  well  as  the  bunness  itself. 
Usually  two  or  three  people  accompanied  him. 
cither  special  assistants  or  partners,  or  even 
\  isitors  whom  he  cared  to  take  into  his  con- 
fidence. He  seemed  not  to  be  hurried  Ot 
Strenuous;  he  spoke  to  few  heads  of  depart* 
nv  tus  and  they  did  not  stop  him  unless  tht; 
had  something  important  to  say;  but  his  ban! 
was  on  the  pulse  of  the  enterprise  that  bo 
commanded.  These  daily  journeys,  too, 
helped  his  men.  If  they  had  anything  worth 
suggestinfj,  thev  knew  their  opportunity  and 
availed  themselves  of  it  while  the  work  was 
going  on  under  their  eyes. 
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THE  world's  out7)ut  of  gold  ten  years 
ago  was  half  a  million  dollars  a  day; 
now  it  is  about  a  million  dollars,  and 
it  is  expected  that  within  ten  years  it  will  be 
two  millions.  The  effect  of  this  increase  is  a 
subject  of  much  speculation  all  over  the  world, 
and  Moody's  Magazine  in  its  initial  number 
published  an  interesting  group  of  opinions  by 
American  students  of  finance. 

All  agree  (and  this  much  has  been  clearly 
established  by  preceding  experience)  that  a 
prcat  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  causes  a 
rise  in  prices — not  a  uniform  rise  but  a  general 
one.  More  slowly  and  even  less  uniformly 
it  causes  also  a  rise  ir^  wages.  It  is  a  moot 
point  whether  it  causes  a  decline  in  the  rate 
of  interest,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  is  that 
if  the  increase  of  gold  be  great  and  continue 
long,  the  rate  of  interest  is  b«^und  to  fall. 

The  main  point  is  that  such  an  increase  of 
gold  as  wc  arc  now  witnessing  causes  higher 
prices  of  commodities,  and  therefore  quickens 
industrv'  and  brings  what  we  call  "good 
times." 

And  it  brings  the  temptation  to  speculation 
— of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  A  rising  market 
unsettles  men's  judgment  of  values.  We  arc 
in  increasing  danger  of  speculative  crazes  and 
ot  a  general  speculative  mood.  It  is  this 
danger  that  meets  ever>'  student  of  the  re- 
markable financial  and  industrial  facts  of  the 
time  through  which  wc  are  passing.  A 
period  of  rising  prices  and  of  expanding 
activities  is  before  us.  If  we  keep  sober  we 
shall  make  permanent  and  brilliant  advances 
in  all  the  physical  aspects  of  civilization. 
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Of  Event0 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SENATE. 

WASHINGTON  has  a  poHtical  atmos- 
phere of  gossip  and  intrigue  that  is  as 
abnormal  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  Potomac 
flats  is  malarial  in  midsummer.  If  you  spent 
any  time  at  the  Capitol  two  years  ago  you 
heard  the  President  discussed  constantly  in 
terms  of  hostility  or  of  condescension.  The 
Republican  politicians  as  a  rule  regarded 
him  as  an  "accident,"  and  they  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  would  have  him  for 
a  Presidential  candidate.  To  the  Democrats 
he  was  a  rough  rider  who  looked  upon  the  Con- 
stitution as  an  enticing  hurdle. 

The  two  imiKjrtant  events  that  changed 
the  opinion  and  the  attitude  of  the  politicians 
were  of  course  the  election  and  the  success 
of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 
When  practically  the  whole  country  approved 
him  and  the  whole  civilized  world  applauded 
him  he  had  to  be  taken  seriously,  even  by  the 
political  groups  at  the  Capitol.  By  their  own 
standard  of  measuring  men  he  had  "made 
good" — he  had  proved  that  he  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  country,  and  probably 
also  in  the  whole  world. 

Criticism  of  the  President  is  still  heard  in 
the  cloak  rooms  and  the  committee  rooms 
and  the  lobbies  of  the  Capitol,  but  now  it  is 
a  criticism  founded  on  fear,  not  on  con- 
descension. He  is  "impulsive."  He  would 
override  the  Constitution.  He  would  use  the 
Federal  Government  to  "regulate"  every- 
thing. Or,  he  is  breaking  down  the  old  par- 
ties and  is  building  up  a  Roosevelt  party.  He 
wishes  to  be  a  Senator  from  New  York,  and 

Sc  Compsay.    All  HgiM  mcrrcd. 
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President  again  after  an  interval  of  four  years. 

Such  conjectures  without  end  make  up  this 
pohtical  gossip,  which  is  forever  concerned 
about  mere  pohtical  management  or  office 
holding  or  office  seeking. 

The  ()<]<1  thing  is  that  the  professional  polit- 
ical world  has  not  yet  found  the  key  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  character,  which  is  his  abounding 
energy.  While  the  average  man  talks,  he 
acts.  While  they  are  gravely  considering  the 
effect  of  this  or  that  on  the  political  situation 
here  or  there,  he  is  doing  che  various  duties 
of  the  executive  othce  with  reference  to  the 
public  service,  and  he  does  them  with  a  swift- 
ness and  an  energy  that  confuse  their  judg- 
ment; and  they  try  to  find  unusual  "motives" 
for  actions  that  he  takes  as  mere  routine. 
But,  in  all  the  criticism  that  is  heard  now  in 
congressional  circles,  there  is  the  open  or  tacit 
admission  that  he  knows  the  people  and  that, 
for  some  strange  reason,  the  people  believe  in 
him.  Of  course  the  people  may  not  know  when 
"the  Constitution  is  in  danger,'*  but  they 
continue  to  like  the  spectacle  of  a  President 
who  has  positive  progranimes;  and  if  the  Con- 
stitution be  really  in  danger  it  is  unfortunate 
that  its'  defence  falls  to  a  Senate  that  has  a 
very  small  measure  of  the  public  confidence. 
There  may  be  men  who  fear  for  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  it  would  be  hard  to  find  men  out- 
side professional  jxjhtical  circles  who  have 
confidence  in  the  Senate's  regard  for  it.  Love 
of  the  Constitution  is  in  1  1: i.n-r  of  becom" 
ing  the  last  refuj.,'e  of  the  hard-];ressed  special 
attorneys  of  the  Great  Interests. 

ABOUT  TONING  UP  THE  PUBLIC  MIND 

MR.  .ARMSTRONC;,  the  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Legislative  Committee  that 
investigated  the  conduct  of  the  life  insur- 
ance companies,  remarked  at  a  recent  dinnei 

of  colU-ije  men  that  the  best  result  of  the  in- 
vest ij^alioti  is  its  moral  awakciiinp  Lcids- 
lative  measures  of  reform  which  follow  may 
or  may  not  be  adequate,  for  it  is  impossibte 
ever  b\  stadiir  to  make  men  honest.  And 
enforceable  laws  f(jllow  the  public  conscience 
always  at  a  distance.  Our  main  reliance,  after 
all,  in  the  long  run  must  be  the  public  con- 
science, for  even  if  all  thc.<;e  particular  male- 
factors be  punished  (as  it  is  hoped  they  may 
be)  they  will  s<jon  be  f*  r::  tten.  The  main 
thing  is  the  public  awakening. 

Similarly,  when  the  President's  long  mes- 
sage to  Congress  was  criticised  by  some  of  our 


newspapers,  because  of  the  pass^es  in  it  that 

are  sermons  on  civic  righteousness  (for  the 
President  is  a  fluent  and  good  preacher),  a 
London  newspaper  remarked  approvingly  that 
it  was  "a  lay  sermon  from  the  pulpit  with 
perhaps  the  biggest  sounding  board  in  the 
world,  on  the  duties  of  citizenship."  The 
President's  multitudinous  rec(jmmendations 
will  not  all  find  their  way  into  legal  enact- 
ments, but  they  are  not  lost  for  that  reason. 
For  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  qualities  that 
endears  him  to  the  public  is  his  insistence  on  a 
high  conception  of  citizenship  and  of  public 
duties.  While  this  can  never  take  the  place 
of  good  laws,  even  good  laws  are  never  \  ital- 
ized  without  it.  The  toning  u})  of  the  public 
conscience  in  a  democracy  is  itself  a  great 
service,  and  unfmtunately  a  service  that  is 
continually  needed. 

'     DIFFICULTIES  WITH  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

THE  course  of  events  in  connection  with 
the  Panama  Canal  shows  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  task,  and  our  lack  of  machinery  for 
doing  it ;  for  difficulties  have  arisen  of  a  kind 
that  nobody  seems  to  have  anticipated.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  supi>osed  that  the  Canal 
Commission  knew,  or  would  quickly  find  out, 
what  "type"  of  canal  it  was  best  to  con- 
struct—  whether  one  with  .several  locks,  cr 
a  so-called  sea-level  canal.  The  public  was 
surprised  when  it  learned  that  this  funda- 
mental question  had  not  been  decided  at  the 
beginning.  Long  after  it  was  supposed  that 
it  had  been  decided,  the  President  sought  the 
advice  of  an  advisory  l)oard  of  eminent  en- 
gineers, European  as  well  as  American.  A 
majority  of  them — chiefly  the  European 
members — reported  to  the  Commission  in 
favor  of  a  sea-level  canal.  But  this  sug- 
gestion was  not  adopted — because  of  the 
additional  cost  in  time  and  in  money,  be- 
cause additional  lej^islation  would  be  required, 
and  doubtless  because  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican engineers  who  have  studied  the  subject 
do  not  approve  it. 

Then  the  work  seems  to  have  been  hin- 
dered, rather  than  furthered,  by  the  earlier 
commission,  or  at  least  by  the  red  tape  with 
which  it  had  to  work;  a  change  was  made  in 
the  office  of  the  chief  engineer;  the  sanitary 
condilions  on  the  isthmus  were  worse  than 
those  who  went  there  knew;  and  it  required 
much  time  and  expense  even  to  prepare  for 
the  proper  sanitation  of  the  insufferable  comt- 
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try.  Now  the  physical  conditioiis  of  work 
and  residence  are  reported  to  be  better  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Meantime  an  unex- 
pectedly large  siun  of  money  was  spent,  so 
that  the  Presideiit  was  obliged  to  ask  Con- 
gress tor  an  emergency  i^ipiopriation  of 
$16,000,000.  which  Congress  scaled  down  to 
$11,000,000  and  granted. 

Then  came  gossip  and  irritation  and  cross- 
fmrposes  about  such  details  as  the  personnel 
of  the  Commission,  and  talk  of  Congress's 
taking  the  cutting  of  the  canal  into  its  own 
hands.  If  it  be  difficult  for  the  President 
and  Secfetaiy  Taft.  with  a  oonuntssion  of  a 
few  tpen,  to  carr>  t  h(  work  on  without  hitches 
and  surprises,  what  difficulties  would  there 
not  be  if  the  work  were  in  the  bands  of  a 
Congressional  committee! 

The  talk  of  ofgantzed  opposition  to  the 
canal  has  ceased,  cither  V)ccausc  there  was  no 
such  opposition  wtirthy  of  attention,  or  be- 
cause it  became  convinced  of  the  President's 
detennination  to  overcome  every  obstacle. 
For,  although  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is 
greater  than  anylx>dy  seems  to  have  realized 
and  the  difliculties  more  numerous,  there  is 
no  reasonable,  cause  for  discouragement. 
There  will  be  delays  and  there  will  be  unex- 
pected items  (>(  cost ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  most 
colossal  cngineenn;,'  feet  ever  undertaken, 
but  it  must  be  done  in  the  worst  climate  in 
the  world,  a  long  way  from  home,  and  without 
engineering  experience  to  guide  us.  But  it 
will  be  done  with  all  possible  speed,  for  the 
President  has  the  energy  to  do  it;  and  this  is 
a  task  worthy  of  his  energy. 

TO  SAVE  POSTMASTERS  FROM  POLITICS 

THE  plan  to  extend  the  merit  system  to 
cover  postmasters  is  the  most  note- 
worthy recent  application  of  civil  service 

reform;  and  if  is  another  great  service  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  do  to  further  this  prineiple. 
As  civil  service  commissioner,  as  police  com- 
missioiier  of  New  York  City,  and  as  governor 
of  New  York  he  made  a  record  as  a  practical 
promoter  of  the  merit  system  that  would  give 
him  distinction  if  he  had  never  become 
President. 

The  plan  announced  by  the  Postmaster 

General  is  to  continue  the  best  grade  of  post- 
masters in  the  service,  whatever  Senators 
and  Congressmen  may  say.  The  "excellent" 
men — their  exodlence  determined  by  the  way 
in  which  they  have  conducted  their  ofiBces— 


are  to  have  security  of  tenure.  Concerning 

postmasters  of  lower  rating,  the  complaints 
and  wishes  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  will 
be  heard  and  they  will  be  consulted  about  re- 
movals and  appointments.  But  an  inefficient 
postmaster  will  not  be  retained  because  his 
political  protector  wishes  him  to  be  retained. 
In  a  word,  the  best  men  in  the  service  will  be 
protected  from  political  interference,  and  the 
worst  will  not  be  saved  by  political  interfer- 
ence.  But  the  politicians  will  be  consulted 
about  those  who  are  neither  ver>'  good  nor 
very  bad.  If  such  a  plan  be  carried  out  and 
be  adopted  by  two  or  three  consecutive  Ad- 
ministrations, a  lot  of  pernicious  politics  will 
be  eliminated  from  the  public  service.  A 
day  may  come,  in  our  gradual  approach  to 
the  millennium,  when  it  will  occur  to  us  that 
it  really  makes  no  matter  whether  our  letters 
pass  through  the  hands  of  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance whether  our  post  othcc  be  managed 
b**  a  capable  or  by  an  incapable  man. 

TO  IMPROVE  ODR  COnSULAR  SERVICE 

SENATOR  LODGE  has  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  "reorganizing 
the  consular  service  of  the  United 
States."  In  effect  its  intention  is  to  take 
the  service  out  of  jjolitics  and  to  ojjen  the  way 
for  appointments  only  by  the  merit  system. 
There  are  to  be  seven  classes  of  consuls  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $5,000,  and 
six  classes  of  consuls  general  to  receive  salaries 
ranging  from  $3,500  to  $13,000  a  year. 
Entrance  to  the  service  either  as  consul  or 
consul  general  will  be  limited  to  the  lowest 
class  of  either  rank,  and  will  be  obtained  by 
competitive  examination.  All  positions  in 
the  higher  ranks  will  be  filled  by  promotion 
from  the  lower.  The  examination  will  require 
the  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 
and  of  the  business  history  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  our  trade  abroad.  The 
bill  provides  further  for  inspectors  of  con- 
sulates with  the  rank  of  consul  general,  and 
with  power  to  suspend  anv  consul  and  to 
take  charge  of  his  post  pending  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  affairs.  This  provision  insures  a 
check  on  the  service  whereby  both  good 
work  and  ill  can  be  officially  rejwrted. 
The  consuls  n<uv  in  the  service  are  to  be 
retained  after  being  graded  and  redistributed. 

So  obviously  good  a  plan  should  have  been 
adopted  long  ago.  With  the  service  on 
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a  basis  where  merit  may  be  recognittd  and 

where  tenure  of  office  is  sure  during  good 
behavior,  an  opening  will  be  made  for  men 
of  desirable  cliaracter  and  fitness  to  under- 
take a  duty  which  requires  both  dignity  and 
intelligence. 

THE  OPEN  DOOR  TO  NEWCOMERS 

MOST  of  the  discussion  of  immigration, 
alike  at  great  meetings  and  in  the 

magazines,  is  long-winded  and  academic;  for 
the  few  facts  that  count  are  obvious,  and  they 
lead  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  has  held  for 
generations  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  hold. 

The  dominant  [Tinciplc  that  underlies  the 
policy  of  our  country,  which  has  been  con- 
tinuous except  durmg  the  brief  period  of  tile 
Know-Nothing  party,  is  that  it  is  good  and 
proper  in  morals  and  in  economics  to  welcome 
newcomers  of  the  white  races,  except  only 
those  individuals  whose  physical  or  economic 
or  moral  condition  is  hopeless  or  dangerous. 
This  principle  is  expressed  in  our  present 
law,  the  aim  of  whit  h  is  to  exclude  assisted 
paujicrs  and  the  like,  ljut  to  admit,  without 
discrimination,  persons  from  all  European 
countries. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  brings  in 
another  principle.  The  unnecessarily  and 
discourteously  harsh  law  against  their  coming 
was  enacted  in -response  to  the  demands  of 
California  labor  leaders;  but  a  limitation  of 
immigration  from  Asia  is  approved  by  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  countn.'.  Still  no 
limitation — not  even  this — is  defensible  on 
merely  personal  grounds.  If  you  ask  whether 
as  an  individual  a  Chinese  coolie  be  not 
entitled  to  as  courteous  treatment  as  a  Russian 
Jew  or  an  Italian  peasant,  you  must  confess 
that  he  is.  But  a  national  policy  of  immi- 
gration cannot  be  based  on  merely  personal 
courtesy.  It  must  be  based  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  economic  and  political  health 
of  the  people.  Unrestricted  coolie  immigra- 
tion would  do  violence  to  this  economic  and 
political  health. 

Yet  it  is  absurd  to  forbid  the  comini,'  of 
a  limited  nuniljcr  of  willing  workers  from 
China  whose  labor  is  needed  here;  and  there 
is  a  growing  sentiment  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
favor  of  a  limited  immigration  and  against 
exclusion. 

The  opposition  to  immigration  from  Europe 
also  comes  chiefly  from  the  labor  leaders. 


"Shall  we  admit  low-pnced  men  to  competi* 
tion  with  American  labor?"  they  ask  with 
plausibility  in  a  country  which  maintains 
a  protective  tariff.  But  their  reasoning  is  un- 
sound, because  the  "low-priced"  man  soon 
becomes  a  "higher-priced"  man.  He  be- 
comes a  new  kind  of  man  in  the  United  States. 
Any  great  restriction  of  immigration  would 
cause  the  emigration  of  American  capital  and 
enterprise  to  other  countries.  If  satisfactory 
labor  cannot  be  employed  in  the  United 
States,  our  manufacturers  will  put  up  their 
factories  abroad  which  do  work  for  foreign 
markets. 

The  historic  policy  of  the  open  door  to 

men  of  all  assimilable  peoples  will  remain  our 
policy  certainly  for  a  lonp  time  to  come. 
For  it  is  as  true  as  it  ever  was  that  our  greatest 
need  is  of  productive  men  even  to  do  the 
fundamental  tasks  of  our  country's  develop- 
ment.  Men  are  needed  in  the  West  as  they 
were  never  needed  before;  and  the  South,  in 
its  new  era  of  prosperity,  is  held  back  for 
lack  of  good  laborers  for  almost  every  grade 
of  work.  Much  of  its  machinen,'  is  idle  for 
lack  of  operators,  and  millions  of  acres  of 
untilled  land  await  a  more  profitable  culture 
than  that  vast  r^on  has  ever  had. 

We  need  better  safeguards  against  the 
criminals  and  paupers  of  Europe;  but  the 
policy  of  the  open  door  for  all  European 
peoples  is  not  going  to  suffer  change,  and  even 
the  narrow  spirit  of  abrohite  prohibition  of 
Asiatic  immigration  will  yield  to  common 
sense — which  is  good  economics  put  into 
practice. 

TO  HAKE  CHILDHOOD  OmOLABLB 

BUT,  if  immigration  is  not  a  subject  that 
will  yield  to  much  discussion,  child 
labor  is  such  a  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  crimes 
of  an  industrial  era  that  only  moessant  i^ta- 
tion  can  stop. 

For  it  is  a  moral  crime  to  compel  a  child  to 
work  for  its  sustenance,  although  much  of 
this  work  is  really  given  with  a  philanthropic 
purpose.  There  are  all  sorts  of  plausible 
arguments  advanced  in  defense  of  it.  Is  it 
not  better  that  a  child  should  work  than  to  be 
idle  in  vicious  surroundings?  Is  it  not  better 
that  a  child  should  earn  money  than  that  its 
mother  should  want  food?  There  are  indi- 
vidual cases  to  which  such  aiguments  may 
apply — for  the  moment. 
But  beyond  all  these— beyond  all  plaust 
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bilitics  and  apparent  exceptions — stands  the 
changeless  fact  that  burdened  childhood 
makes  deficient  manhood;  and  there  is  no 
escape  from  tliis.  For  man  became  what 
h'  is  only  because  his  period  of  childhood  is 
lunger  than  the  period  of  the  growth  and  the 
maturing  of  any  other  animal.  This  biolog- 
ical fact  underlies  all  social  progress. 

The  proper  conception  of  childhood  is  of  a 
period  of  life  that  has  inalienable  rights;  for 
upon  its  inviolability  depends  the  strength  of 
the  race.  There  is  no  way  to  insure  this 
inviolability  in  the  jungle  that  we  call  civiliza- 
tion except  by  the  force  of  the  strong — ^that 
is.  by  the  right  of  society  to  demand  self- 
protection.  This  means  incessant  agitation 
not  only  to  enact  laws  (for  the  enactment  of 
good  laws  is  the  easier  part  of  the  task),  but 
especially  to  enforce  them.  Society  has  a 
right  to  say  that  it  is  better  that  an  aged 
parent  should  die  than  that  a  child  should 
be  stunted;  for  this  is  the  truth  in  the  long 
run. 

The  stibject  has  been  and  yet  is  too  miuh  in 
the  hands  and  in  the  mouths  of  professional 
reformers  and  sentimentalists — ^men  and  wo- 
men who  are  trying  to  abolish  the  foibles  of 
civilization  as  earnestly  as  they  are  trying  to 
put  an  end  to  its  crimes.  For  this  reason  the 
need  is  the  greater  that  every  strong  man  and 
woman  should  clear  their  minds  of  all  mere 
"duurity"  in  the  presence  of  this  first  duty 
that  the  present  owes  to  the  future,  and  come 
to  know  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man 
in  the  most  literal  sense.  The  inviolability 
of  childhood  is  as  fundamental  as  the  inviola- 
bility of  womanhood. 

lire  nrsusAiiCB  at  pioraR  oosx 

THE  more  the  public  has  thought  of  life 
insurance  during  these  months  of  most 
excellent  proddings  to  meditation  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  .simpler  the  matter  has  become. 
For  two  or  three  generations  nobody  seems 
really  to  have  thought  in  a  straightfonv  i  1 
way  about  the  subject.  Evcrybcxly  accepted 
the  formulas  which  were  built  up  by  the 
"booming"  insurance  agents  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  success  that  was  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Henry  R  H\  de.  These  formulas  began  with 
the  central  truth  that  life  insurance  is  de- 
sirable— is,  in  fact,  indispensable  to  prudent 
men  whose  incomes  are  not  large  enough  to 
permit  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Wtii  this  as  the  starting  point,  the  elaborate 


doctrines  of  "investment"  were  incorporated 
into  the  formulas  that  everybody 'accepted  as 
axiomatic.  You  can  hardly  find  a  book  or 
even  a  magazine  article,  addressed  to  t|ie 
public  and  written  in  language  that  the  public 
can  understand,  which  shows  clear  thinking 
on  the  subject.  The  confusion  of  ideas 
befuddled  the  managers  of  insurance  com- 
panies, their  agents,  the  press,  the  pulpit — 
the  whole  population. 

It  captivated  the  whole  business  world — 
this  obviously  absurd  and  inherently  dis- 
honest method  of  combining  investment  with 
insurance.  Almost  ever>'  successful  business 
man  has  "investment"  policies  for  large 
amounts  which  yield  smaller  returns  perhaps 
than  any  other  investments  that  they  have. 
Instead  of  earning  good  dividends  their 
money  has  been  maintaining  parasitical 
banks  and  trust  companies  and  real-estate 
ventures,  and  paying  criminally  big  salaries 
and  maintaining  lobbies,  and  so  on.  We 
have  passed  through  a  period  of  popular  de- 
lusion very  like  the  historic  crazes  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  the  Mississippi  Bubble  and 
insane  land  "booms."  It  makes  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  our  national  history,  even  if 
not  a  ver\'  creditable  chapter,  for  it  is  a 
chapter  of  a  whole  people's  delusion. 

Here^ter,  of  course,  the  same  game  will  be 
played,  but  it  will  henceforth  be  plajred  only 
on  the  gullible.  They  are  numerous  enougli 
to  give  "investment"  life  insurance  a  long 
lease  of  prosperity  yet.  But  the  whole  popu- 
lation will  not  again  be  formed  into  line  and 
taxed  for  the  accumulation  of  capital  for  the 
use  of  high  financiers  (see  .Mr.  Ryan's  sworn 
testimony  of  .Mr.  Harriman's  threats  if  Mr. 
Ryan  did  not  "  let  him  in "  on  the  purchase  of 
Equitable  stock).  We  shall  continue  to 
insure  our  lives  at  least  wise  men  of  moderate 
incomes  will,  but  we  shall  insist  f)n  having 
policies  written  in  plain  English;  we  shall 
insist  on  paying  just  what  safe  insurance 
with  good  management  must  cost  and  not 
more;  and  we  shall,  after  a  whiU-,  have  many 
offices  to  which  a  man  may  go  and  say  quietly 
that  he  would  like  to  buy  a  life-insurance 
policy;  and  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  thousands  of  agents  whose 
persistent  taking  of  their  own  time  and  ours 
has,  of  course,  all  been  paid  for  by  us.  Their 
offices,  their  traveling  expenses,  their  postage 
bills  and  printing  l)ills,  their  automobiles 
and  their  country  homes,  their  chance  to 
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beg  us  and  to  bully  u.  and  to  scare  us — it  is 
amazmg  to  think  that  you  and  I  (poor  men 

who  thought  that  we  were  providing  for  our 
families  and  making  easy  for  ourselves  the 
slope  of  life  toward  the  grave) — ute  have  been 
paying  these  expenses  all  the  while.  The 
human  comedy  has  no  funnier  chapter  than 
this. 

Some  of  the  life  insurance  companies  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  a  great  success 
can  be  won  and  a  great  service  done  by  those 
of  them  that  ha  vr  Ik  M  to  the  good  old  ways 
or  are  going  back  to  these  ways,  and  are 
inviting  the  public  to  conic  to  their  offices  and 
to  buy  sound  insurance  as  the  public  goes  to 
shops  and  <^lce8  and  buys  other  commodities 
and  other  kinds  of  service.  ^ 

THB  MimML  nSUSAHCS  COMPAHT  AHD 

"WAIL  mamt^ 

PUBLIC  indignation  made  short  work  of 
Mr.  MeCurdy,  as  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  of  his 
exceedingly  expensive  family  as  soon  as  the 
light  of  publicity  was  thrown  on  his  structure 
of  paternal  benevolence ;  and  the  most  credu- 
lous of  men  is  Iwund  to  wonder  at  the  com- 
placency with  which  such  a  structure  was 
built  up  and  consented  to  by  even  a  dummy 
board  of  directors.  Had  these  directors  no 
consciences,  or  was  it  knowledge  they  lacked? 
Perhaps  anything  could  have  gone  on  under 
their  noses  without  arousing  suspicion.  It 
is  even  more  probable  that  practically  all 
these  men  in  high  insurance  circles  had  com- 
]ilete1v  forgotten  the  silent  and  patient  public. 
That  was  their  chief  trouble,  for  the  public 
never  appeared  among  them.  ' 

Nor  have  they  yet  completely  come  to  un- 
derstand the  public  and  its  point  of  view. 
Else  they  would  not  have  chosen  a  man  of  the 
type  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Peabody,  the  new  president 
of  the  Mutual.  He  is  a  man  of  a  @ood  record 
and  character  as  a  financier,  but  he  belongs 
to  the  very  class  that  has  shown  itself  in- 
capable of  taking  the  public's  point  of  view. 
He  is  allied  with  great  speculative  financial 
interests  in  Wall  Street.  He  is  a  director  in 
railroad  and  other  corporations  whose  se- 
curities have  been  used  in  speculation  and 
whose  owners  arc  speculators  and  manipu- 
lators of  values. 

When  such  a  man  comes  into  the  office  of 
the  presidency  of  a  great  insurance  company, 
whose  vast  holdings  arc  the  property  of  the 


policy  holders,  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
imp^ect  understanding  by  the  Mutual  tnis- 

tees  of  the  public's  point  of  view.    No  man 

who  knows  Mr.  Peabody  has  expressed  douln 
of  his  honesty  or  of  his  good  intentions.  But 
the  only  way  into  the  pubUc  conlidcnce  that  a 
great  fiduciary  institution  can  now  take  is  to 
steer  clear  of  the  very  kind  of  men  with  whom 
Mr.  Peabody  is  identified  in  the  public  mind. 
They  are  borrowers,  brokers,  speculators,  not 
conservers  of  the  property  of  others.  If  the 
insurance  investigation  made  anything  plain, 
it  made  plain  that  the  insurance  companies 
must  be  taken  awav  from  what  the  pubhc 
nicuns  when  it  says  "  Wall  Street." 

A  STKP  TOWARD  MUNICIPAL  OWmSSBXP  O 

\  NEW  YORK 

THE  merging  of  the  control  of  all  the 
transit  roads  on  Manhattaa  Island- 
surface  roads,  elevated  roads  and  the  subway 

-  into  one  "holding"  company,  the  stock  of 
which  is  controlled  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan 
and  the  bonds  held  by  Mr.  Augiist  Belmont, 
each,  of  course,  with  their  associates  and 
allied  interests — this  is  perhaps  the  best  aid 
that  could  be  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for 
Mr.  Hearst's  next  campaign  for  mumcipal 
ownership,  if  he  should  ever  make  another. 
For  here  are  millions  of  watered  stock, 
dividends  upon  which  must  be  paid  V>y  the 
public  of  the  metropolis;  here  is  a  combination 
of  capital  and  power  and  influence  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  all  plans  for  the  better- 
ment and  for  the  extension  of  facilities  for 
travel  in  our  largest  city;  and  here  is  a  sort 
of  defiance  of  the  people,  who  feel  that  the 
population  which  makes  this  travel  profitable 
should  get  the  benefit  of  the  best  possible 
facilities  and  the  lowest  possible  fares,  and 
especially  that  the  people  themselves  should 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  stock-watered  cor- 
poratk>n.  Mtmicipal  ownership  imght  or 
might  not,  under  other  conditions,  have 
risen  soon  again,  but  it  will  be  heard  now 
with  increasing  earnestness. 

THB  STRIKE  AS  A  WIAPON  OP  SSVOLUTIOS 

SO  PERSISTE>JTLY  do  we  associate 
bloodshed  with  revolutions  in  govern- 
ment that  the  outside  world  was  slow  to  real- 
ise the  noeaning  of  events  in  Russia  tin  the 

streets  of  Moscow  became  a  battlefield  be- 
tween the  revolutionists  and  the  Govern- 
ment's troops.    But  it  is  now  clear  that  a 
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revolution  has  been  in  proj»^ress  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  danger  in  which  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment Uved  was  recognized  by  sagacious  men 
when  the  war  with  Ja^Mui  hecame  immuient, 
and  war  was  consented  to,  perhaps  even 
sought,  with  the  hope  that  the  miUtar^'  vic- 
tory which  was  expected  would  divert  pubhc 
feeling  ftom  revo1utionar>'  purposes  and  bring 
the  people  back  under  the  waning  authority 
of  the  Czar.  But  the  awful  collapse  of  the 
nalitary  and  naval  yiower  revealed  even  un- 
expected weaknesses  of  the  Government; 
and  the  slowly  gathering  revolution  quickly 
became  an  avalanche. 

The  assassination  of  von  Plchve,  who  was 
the  obnoxious  visible  eml)odiment  of  ruthless 
autocracy,  was  the  turning  point;  It  then 
began  to  be  evident  that  large  classes  of  peo- 
ple had  found  a  tinitcd  method  of  rcvcilution. 
A  union  of  methods  had  been  the  hindrance 
of  the  Russian  revolutionists  for  a  generation. 

And  then  a  new  weapon  was  found — ^the 
hbor  strike.  When  Father  Gapon  organized 
the  working  class  as  a  means  of  seeking  con- 
cessions from  the  Czar  a  new  revolutionary 
machine  was  created.  If  reasonable  con- 
cessions  had  then  been  granted  perhaps  a 
peaceful,  gradual  change  in  government 
would  have  followed.  But  the  slaut^htcr  nf 
men,  women  and  children  in  St.  Petersburg 
when  Father  Gapon  tried  to  present  his 
petition  made  inc\-itable  all  that  has  since 
followed.  Not  only  were  the  working-men 
organized,  but  the  professional  classes  also. 
A  ttnion  of  barristers,  a  unfon  of  justices  of  the 
peace  (or  officers  that  correspond  somewhat 
nearly  thereto),  a  union  of  telegraph  opera- 
t'Ts.  a  union  of  practically  every  trade  and 
profession  followed;  and  these  were  further 
organized  into  *'a  union  of  unions"  in  order 
to  secure  concert  of  action. 

The  programme  was  not  to  offer  armed 
resistance,  for  the  g(;od  reason,  among  other 
reasons,  that  the  people  were  not  armed,  but 
simply  to  strike — to  suspend  every  kind  of 
activity  till  a  popular  government  should  be 
KTanted.  Such  a  spectacle  was  never  V)efore 
seen  m  the  world — a  whole  population  stop- 
pii^  work  till  the  Government  should  yield. 

The  Weak  place  in  such  a  programme  was, 
of  course,  the  inability  to  live  in  the  meantime. 
The  margin  between  life  and  starvation  is 
nanow  in  any  country,  and  very  narrow  in  a 
oonntry  of  so  poor  a  population  as  Russia  has. 
But  the  programme  has  been  carried  out  with 


amazing  endurance  in  a  large  part  of  the 

empire. 

After  practically  all  classes  of  men  in  the 
cities  and  towns  had  been  organised  in  unions, 
one  important  class  was  still  left — the  peas- 
antry'. Their  support  must  be  secured,  and 
it  was  secured  by  a  peasants'  organization 
which  demands  land.  That  is,  the  peasants 
demand  real  ownership,  to  which,  it  is  main- 
tained, they  have  a  title  out  of  which  they 
have  been  cheated.  Thus  there  was  organ- 
ized a  professional,  an  industrial,  and  an 
i^[rarian  strike — a  practically  universal  or- 
ganization \\  !iich  meant  by  a  peaceful  stop- 
ping of  all  work  to  force  the  Czar  to  grant  a 
popular  government. 

This  is  the  extraordinary  fact  that  stands 
out  in  all  the  confusion  of  the  events  that 
have  foUowcd.  That  the  peaceful  programme 
broke  down  in  places,  notably  in  Mcjscow,  and 
that  a  part  of  the  army  showed  a  stubborn 
loyalty,  is  not  a  cause  of  wonder.  The  won- 
der is  that  a  universal  strike  could  be  main- 
tained at  all,  and  used  instead  of  a  general  civil 
war  as  a  method  of  making  a  radical  change 
in  the  whole  structure  of  government. 

THB  FAS-KBACHUfG  EFFECTS  OF  TBS  SUSSIAlff 

UPHEAVAL 

THIS  new  machinery  of  revolution  has 
made  other  strong  Governments  in 
Europe  think  very  seriously.  If  a  strike  can 
be  successfully  used  in  Russia,  it  might  be 
even  more  easily  employed  in  countries  that 
have  better  organizations  of  the  working 
classes  and  more  intelligent  populations.  It 
falls  in  with  the  Socialistic  agitation  every- 
where. It  seems  to  require  a  nudtitude  of 
faithful  men  rather  than  leaders  ot  great  abil- 
ity. It  calls  into  being  a  sort  of  army  that 
needs  no  generals  of  commanding  strength. 
It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  weapon  with  which 
a  mere  mass  of  men  may  hope  to  oppose  mili- 
tary and  civil  organizations  that  have  the 
advantage  of  trained  leaders. 

Perhaps  the  strike  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
such  a  formidable  weapon  as  it  seems;  ju-r- 
haps  hunger  will  defeat  it  whenever  it  shall 
be  tried;  perhaps  it  cannot  succeed  without 
taking  the  form  of  violence  at  last.  But  it  is 
a  new  method  of  revolution  and  it  is  likelv  to 
be  tried  in  times  of  stress  in  other  countries 
than  Russia. 

For  in  Russia  it  will  get,  and  doubtlcsss  it 
will  deserve,  credit  for  the  revolution  which  is 
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going  on  towards  a  more  or  U  ss  successful 
issue.  The  ultimate  is^ue,  no  one  can  foresee; 
but  it  seems  plain  that  neither  the  Csar  nor 
any  stop-gap  Government,  such  as  the  ex- 
periment under  Count  Witte.  can  really  gain 
authority.  Some  sort  of  popular  govern- 
ment based  on  a  wide  if  not  universal  suffrage 
Q)erhaps  including  even  the  suffrage  of 
■women,  which  is  (leman<lo<1)  will  emerge  and 
establish  itself.  Perhaps  the  vast  empire 
may  be  spht  into  parts,  tliough  this  seems 
now  unlikely. 

Nor  can  anybody  foresee  the  effects  on 
other  Governments.  Such  a  convulsion  can 
hardly  cunhne  itself,  in  all  its  results,  to  one 
country,  even  though  that  country  be  Russia. 
For  the  months  or  perhaps  the  years  during 
which  it  will  cfjntimie,  chanj^cs  in  the  relations 
of  the  masses  to  the  classes  in  other  lands  are 
pretty  sure  to  follow.  When  so  deep  a 
ploughshare  is  run  through  so  large  a  field  o( 
human  society,  many  unforeseen  things  are 
likjly   to  happen. 

We  may  be  sure  that  we  are  living  through 
a  period  of  the  mightiest  upheaval  that  has 
taken  place  in  modern  times,  except  only  the 
period  of  the  French  Ri  \i>lution;  and  it  ma}' 
be  that  half  a  century  hence  men  will  not 
make  even  this  exception. 

THE  "RsyoLUTioir"  mcHiirA 

THE  Russian  revolution  st anils  out  big, 
not  only  because  of  the  intolerable 
condition  from  which  the  people  seek  to  free 
themselves  but  because  there  are  so  many 
millions  of  them.  The  populations  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  French  Revolution  and 
by  the  American  Revolution  were  mere  hand- 
fuls  in  comparison.  Now,  if  the  news  that 
comes  from  time  to  time  out  of  China  be  true 
— that  there  is  a  stir  amonjj  rulers,  and  per- 
haps the  peojile  also,  which  looks  like  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution  in  their  policy  and 
tendencies— then  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
human  race  is  in  revolution;  and  men  now 
living  will  witness  such  whoUvsak'  chani^es  in 
human  society  as  perhaps  no  preceding  genera- 
tion has  seen. 

The  stir  in  China — and-  all  trustworthy 
observers  a^ree  that  there  is  a  stir — is  not 
directly  to  chan}:,'e  the  relation  of  the  masses 
to  the  cUisses  .but  to  change  the  attitude  of 
the  empire  to  all  foreign  nations.  "China  for 
the  Chinese"  is  the  cry — in  other  words,  an 
end  of  exploitation  and  of  spoliation  by  any- 


body, and  the  building  up  of  such  a  nationa' 
power  and  spirit  as  will  enable  the  Chinese 
themselves  to  develop  their  country,  and  to 
hold  their  own  among  the  nations.  Such  an 
ambition  has  been  awakened  partly  by  the 
success  of  Japan,  partly  by  the  restriction  of 
Chinese  emigration  to  other  countries,  but 
most  of  all  perhaps  by  the  defeat  of  Russia's 
grabbing  policy  and  the  now  necessary  holding 
aloof  of  other  European  nations  from  the  same 
game.  The  Chinese  are  asking  themselves, 
too,  why  the  Japanese  should  exploit  their 
commerce  and  industry.  Why  should  they 
not  develop  them  themselves  and  make  the 
profit?  They  have  been  from  immemonal 
times  better  merchants  than  the  Japanese. 
Why  should  they  not  learn  the  use  of  modem 
industrial  methods  and  machinery?  The 
trade  of  the  Japanese  with  China  is  yet  small, 
as  ours  is  small — insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  trade  that  must  be  developed  by 
some  manufacturing  people.  For  instance, 
nobody  knows  the  quantity  of  cotton  that  is 
grown  in  the  interior  of  China,  picked  and 
spun  and  woven  by  hand  and  used  wboBy  at 
home. 

It  is  concei\'ablc  that  by  stich  a  study  of 
modern  military,  educational,  commercial 
and  industrial  methods  as  some  of  the  leaders 
in  China  are  now  makiiig,  the  nation  may  in 
time  be  hk  lemixed  by  Chinese  as  Japan  has  i 
been  b\  Japanese.  For  the  possibihties  of 
the  yellow  races  have  not  even  yet  been 
clearlyunderstoodby  the  Western  world;  and 
when  as  high  an  authority  as  Dr.  Morrison, 
the  long-time  Pekin  correspondent  of  the 
I>ondon  Times,  writes  of  an  impending  revo- 
lution the  imagination  is  stirred  to  think  of 
the  prodigious  changes  going  on  in  the  world. 

JAPAN  SINCE  THE  WAR 

THE  more  we  learn  of  the  development 
of  the  Japanese  the  less  the  essential 
differences  appear  between  them  and  the 

people  of  Western  civilization.  The  course  of 
pul>lic  opinion  from  a  studied  deference  to 
what  foreigners  thought,  through  several 
stages,  to  a  relative  indifference  to  fore^  I 
opinion — in  other  words,  the  growth  of  a 
feeling  of  national  independence — as  described 
by  Mrs.  Eraser  in  this  number  of  the  magazine, 
has  an  the  psychological  earmarks  of  Westers 
thought ;  and  the  other  characteristics  of  tbe 
people  since  the  war  show  the  same  kiasWpef 
thought  and  mood. 
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Western  peoples  also  would  now  turn  the 
energy  that  lately  spent  itself  in  war  into 
cfaannels  of  industrial  activity  and  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  Opportunities  that  were  won 
by  victory.  The  manufacturing'  now  done  in 
•  Japan  is  much  less  than  the  world  in  general 
supposes.  Before  the  war  there  were  less 
than  half  a  million  operatives  reported  from 
all  the  factories  in  the  empire — fewer  than 
there  arc  in  Massacliusetts--and  the  annuaf 
value  of  the  product  is  reported  by  our  Consul 
General  Miller  to  have  been  no  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
Industrially  it  is  yet  a  nation  in  miniature. 
But  a  similar  thing  might  have  been  said 
about  the  United  States  after  the  dose  of  the 
Civil  War.  Japan  has  learned  many  of  the 
industrial  trades,  and,  with  continental  mar- 
kets now  open  lo  it,  it  will  forge  ahead  rapidly. 
But  it  is  foolish  to  expect  it  at  once  to 
dominate  the  trade  of  all  Eastern  Asia. 

The  statesmen  of  the  empire  are  mani^ng 
its  "public  finances  with  skill  and  care.  When 
the  war  began  Japanese  4  per  cent,  bonds  were 
quoted  at  seventy-seven.  Since  the  war  they 
have  risen  to  ninety-four.  A  new  foreign 
4  per  cent,  loan  was  sold  two  months  ago 
and  the  money  was  used  to  retire  a  6  per  cent, 
domestic  loan,  by  which  transaction  the 
government  saved  a  million  dollars  a  year  in 
interest.  And  their  financiers  have  playi  l 
_  their  game  well  in  this  respect.  When  the  great 
Hebrew  bankers  of  Paris  became  offended 
with  the  Russian  Government,  and,  of  course, 
later  distrustful  of  it  also,  a  Jai»aiusc  loan  of 
$6a,5oo,ooo  was  negotiated  with  them.  Thr 
total  indebtedness  of  Japan  contracted  since 
the  war  began  is  $675,000,000 — by  no  means 
an  excessive  sum  in  comparison  with  what 
they  won.  The  people,  frugal  by  long  train- 
ing, now  with  the  whole  force  of  their  patrif)t- 
ism  turned  to  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
quests, will  doubtless  become  rich  as  fast  as 
is  good  for  their  national  character. 

THE  HEW  BRITISH  oovxsifimrT 

THE  philosophic  indecision  of  the  Balfour 
Ministry,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  agi- 
tation for  protection,  seems  a  sort  of  niglit- 
mare  to  the  tharough-gf>ing  Ent:lishni;iii  ik  w 
that  the  rugged  r^imeof  Sir  Henry  Canipbcll- 
Bannerman  is  come,  which  knows  its  own 
mind  and  stands  firmly  for  free  trade.  Tlx 
c  hange  is  a  going  back  to  the  old  ways  and  the 
old  moods. 


The  new  Government  stands  firmly  for  the 
Japanese  alliance,  and^  for  the  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Prance  and  the  United  States,  and 
hopes  to  clear  away  all  misunderstandings 

with  Germany.  But  in  almost  all  other  im- 
portant matters  it  makes  a  divers^once  from 
the  policies  of  the  Balfour  Ministry.  It 
promises  home  nutnagement  of  home  subjects 
in  Ireland  as  fast  as  it  can  be  practically 
brought  about;  it  restf)res  the  chief  command 
in  India  to  the  civil  instead  of  the  military 
authorities — ^a  policy  that  would  have  sus- 
tained and  retained  Lord  Curson;  it  will 
forbid  the  further  importation  of  coolies  into 
Ikiuth  Africa,  where  a  practical  slavery  has 
been  established  in  the  mines;  and  it  would 
cut  down  military  expenses.  A  strong  cabi- 
net and  a  policy  of  decision  under  a  prime 
minister  whose  chief  quality  is  blunt  strength 
rather  than  brilhancy — with  these  the  Liberals 
have  auspiciously  returned  to  power. 

A  NEW  ERA  OF  RAILROAD  BUILDING 

MR.  E.  H.  HARRmAN  has  declared  h'S 
belief  that  the  United  States  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  perioil  of  competitive  railroad 

building,  just  as  it  has  passed  throuijh  an  era 
of  competitive  railroad  buying.  .Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill,  on  the  contrary,  sees  nothing  to  justify 
such  a  belief. 

These  gentlemen  have  raised  a  great  ques- 
tion. The  West  is  cn,*ing  for  more  railways. 
Mr.  llarriman  believes  that  it  will  get  them. 
Nearly  if  not  quite  2,500  miles  of  new  road  in 
the  West  will  be  under  way  within  six  months. 
Mr.  Gould  is  buiUling  the  Western  Parif;(  - 
more  than  i.ooo  miles — to  break  the  Ilarnman 
monopoly  at  San  Francisco.  Mr,  Yoakum 
and  bis  associates  are  building  a  line  from 
Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  credited  with  tnaking 
a  complete  survey  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  north  Pacific  Coast,  by  the  Black  Hills 
and  the  untra\-ersed  regions  of  Wyoming  and 
Idaho.  The  Chicago,  Hurlingtcm  iS:  Ouiiu  v 
is  said  to  have  planned  a  line  to  run  from 
Guernsey,  Neb.,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  invading 
the  territory  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

This  outl>reak  of  activity  after  a  five-year 
Tieriod  of  comparatively  little  building  of  new 
lines  is  worth  noting.  Ten  months  ago  The 
World's  Work  predicted  that  the  great  rail- 
'vays  would  not  long  permit  the  llarriman 
lines  to  monopolize  tlu'  tratTic  of  S.m  I'Van- 
cisco.    Since  then  the  Gould  lines  and  the  St. 
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Paul,  which  had  previously  given  their  trans- 
continental traffic  to  the  Union  Pacific,  have 
designed  new  railway  lines  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Burlington's  rumored  extension 
is  another  step  in  the  same  dircrtion,  for  the 
Burlington  has  turned  over  milhons  of  tons  of 
freight  every  year  to  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Cheyenne. 

It  is,  therefore,  little  wonder  that  it  should 
be  Mr.  Harriman  who  first  sees  and  com- 
ments upon  the  threat  of  competitive  railway 
building;  for  nearly  all  of  it  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi will  be  aimed  directly  at  the  Harriman 
lines.  And  there  will  Ix?  reprisals.  Out  of 
this  conflict  will  come  a  new  era  in  building, 
and  the  West  will  get  the  roads  that  it 
wants.  Oregon,  Washington  and  California 
will  surely  have  new  lines,  and  they  will 
profit  by  them. 

A  SEAL  »AW.tt^n  pwi^if 

THE  renewed  dBkirt  of  many  of  the  great 
railroad  companies  to  discontinue  "all 
forms  of  free  transportation"  is  a  long  step 
toward  railroad  reform;  for  the  free  pass  is 
part  and  parcel  of  rate  discriminations,  of  polit- 
ical influence,  of  favoritism  in  every  ffirm  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  important  railroad  company 
has  ever  lived  up  to  this  print  iplc  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  yet  every  company  would  like  to  do 
it.  The  public  would  like  to  have  it  done, 
too.  After  all.  the  beginninf?  of  railroad 
reform  is  the  stiffening  up  of  the  character  of 
the  railroads  themselves.  This  permanently 
done,  statutes  for  the  relation  of  rates 
would  become  unnecessan*-.  Like  most  other 
bad  things,  railroad  abuses  would  disappear 
with  the  building  up  of  character  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  power  to  say  No.*' 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  CHSISTIAIT  ENDEAVOR 

EV^EN  in  a  period  when  the  organization  of 
everything  was  easy  it  was  a  wonderful 
feat  to  extend  the  Young  People's  Society  of 

Christian  Endeavor  to  include  67.000  local 
organizations  among  mori'  than  sixty  relig- 
ious sects.  The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark 
formed  the  first  society  in  the  Williston  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Pbrtland,  Maine,  in 
i88t.  and  the  twentv-fifth  anniversan,'  of  this 
modest  but  earnest  beginning  will  be  cele- 
brated an  over  the  world,  on  February  2d,  by 
nearly  three  and  a  half  million  members. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  the  history'  of 
the  society  is  the  proof  it  has  given  of  the 


tendency  in  the  churches  toward  cooperation, 
even  toward  federation,  and  of  the  ever 
decreasing  rigidity  of  sectarian  lines.  The  dif- 
ferences of  dogmas  do  not  interfere  with  the 
growth  or  the  work  of  such  an  all-inclusive 
organization  of  the  young  people  of  Protestant 
Christendom;  and  the  organization,  like  the 
Christian  Associations  of  young  men  and  of 
.young  women,  has  to  do  with  applied  religwn 
rather  than  with  creeds — the  building  up  of 
good  morals,  good  taste,  practical  helpfulness, 
and  good  citisenship. 

THl  PITIFULLY  RICH 

IT  WAS  a  pitiful  spectacle  of  human  vanitv, 
shown  by  the  successful  publication  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  in  New  York  of  a  hucunous 
volume  about  rich  men  who  were  the  victhns 
of  a  shrewd  and  disreputable  practical  psycho- 
logist— rich  persons  who  paid  from  $1,500 
to  $10,000  each  to  have  their  portraits 
and  a  lot  of  printed  stuff  about  them  appear 
in  a  rich  binding — pitiful  beyond  any  exhibit 
tion  of  paucity  of  mind  combined  with 
plenty  of  purse  that  was  ever  made.  The 
method  of  selection  excluded  the  possibility  of 
any  sort  of  distinction— except  distinction  for  a 
soft  and  easy  vanity  and  for  money  enough 
to  pay  the  bill.  Yet  these  are  our  successh.! 
men  of  aflairs. 

This  Idnd  of  humbug  makes  an  awful  reve- 
lation of  the  false  values  that  capable  men  of 
business  put  on  what  they  conceive  to  be 
distinction;  and  it  continues  and  deepens  a 
sort  of  contempt  with  whidi  well-balanced  per- 
sons regard  many  men  whoachieve  conspicuous 
financial  success.  "You  can  see  what  the 
Good  Lord  thinks  of  wealth,"  an  old  philoso- 
pher once  said,  "by  observing  what  kind  of 
persons  He  sometimes  gives  it  to." 

This  information  about  this  particular  vol- 
ume of  vanity,  it  is  worth  recalling,  came  to  the 
public  attention,  as  it  were,  accidentally. 
Many  such  enterprises  no  doubt  are  carried 
through  of  which  the  public  never  hears.  The 
vain  rich  arc  doubtless  pa\  ini.,'  for  '"distinction" 
all  the  while,  and  nobody  knows  it  except  the 
parasites  who  feed  on  them. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 

AGEXKRATIOX  ago  most  of  our  colleges 
had  as  presidents  preachers  or  "mere 
scholars" — men,  that  is  to  say,  who  were  not 
men  of  affairs.  The  colleges  outgrew  this 
kind  of  management,  both  intellectually  and 
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economically,  and  it  became  the  fashion  to 
select  as  presidents  men  of  academic  ex- 
perience and  traditions  who  were  also  mea  of 
tffatrs.  Of  ooune  the  change  was  a  gpod 
one.  mod  we  have  felicitated  ourselves  much 
on  it. 

But  the  new  kind  of  college  president 
seems  to  have  brought  evils  of  another  sort 
with  him.  Since  he  was  selected  to  "manage 
men."  he  has  shown  a  tendency,  it  is  said,  to 
manage  them  somewhat  too  imperiously. 
The  position  of  a  professor  is  coming,  in  some 
institutions,  to  be  the  position  of  a  man 
''engaged  "  by  the  president,  and  consequently 
moie  or  less  a  salaried  employee.  Such  a 
bald  statement  of  a  tendency  is,  perhaps,  an 
overstatement.  But  the  drift  is  toward  a  one- 
man  power  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity,  and 
possibly  of  the  efficiency,  of  some  of  th& 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Such  a  feeling,  more  or  less  clearly  defined, 
exists  in  many  of  otir  best  universities  and 
colleges;  but  it  exists,  in  most  cases,  not  only 
without  the  knr.wicdj^'c  l)ut  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  the  presidents  themselves.  For  the 
presidents  are  not  tyrants  and  do  not  mean 
to  be.  But  such  a  drift  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  necessary  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  mani^cment  of  colleges.  It  is 
inherent  in  the  management  especially  of 
those  institutions  which  must  continually 
seek  additional  endowment. 

Perhaps  in  some  cases  better  teachers,  if 
kss  eminent  men,  may  be  engaged  by  this 
system;  but  it  is  declared  that  with  the 
necessity  of  better  business  management  at 
the  top. there  has  come  a  certain  loss  f>f  dis- 
tinction in  being  a  member  of  a  college  faculty. 

On  the  other  hand  the  college  president 
has  become  a  more  and  more  important  and 
conspicuous  mcmV)er  of  sorirtv.  He  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  many  men  of  affairs;  he 
associates  with  men  of  political  activity. 
"Capitalists*'  and  legislators  know  him  well. 
He  serves  on  many  committees  and  boards 
that  give  time  to  the  public  welfare.  He  is  an 
orator  on  public  commercial  as  on  public 
academic  occasions.  His  opinion  is  sought 
alike  on  labor  strikes  and  on  questions  of 
commerce.  The  college  presidents  form  a 
sort  of  Cabinet,  and  a  very  efficient  one,  of 
Public  Welfare. 

After  an,  it  is  a  very  wise  man — a  great 
nan,  in  fact-  who.  ha\inp  p;rfat  power,  so 
uses  it  as  never  to  display  it.    It  is  probable 


that  the  college  president  under  present 
conditions  has  one  of  the  most  difficult 
positions  in  our  society. 

VOOXBAU  1>D  ITS  SimiTID  TALm 

FIFTEEN  deaths  and  a  considerable  number 
of  serious  injuries  were  caused  by  foot- 
ball during  the  past  season  and  criticism  of 

the  game  has  reached  its  most  serious  pitch. 
A  number  of  preparatory  schools  have  for- 
bidden it.  Columbia  Untversity,  in  New  York, 
has  abolished  it.  The  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed vStatc'shcld  a  mcfting  of  prominent  coaches 
in  his  etTort  to  reform  it.  The  |trofessionali.sm 
and  roughness  of  many  of  the  college  teams 
have  provoked  deserved  condemnation. 

Most  persons  agree  that  the  game  ought  to 
be  modified.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing it  is  widespread.  Yet  it  has  its  stead- 
fast advocates'-^under  proper  regulation. 

"I  have  no  sympathy  whatsoever,"  said 
President  Roosevelt,  "with  the  overwrought 
sentimentality  which  would  keep  a  young 
man  in  cotton  wool";  and  many  vigorous  men 
have  this  feeling. 

But  there  is  one  objection  to  the  game  as 
it  is  now  played  besides  the  rouj^'hness,  the 
professionalism  and  the  gambling  that  it  pro- 
vokes. It  interferes  with  the  suooessful  per- 
formance of  the  proper  work  of  American  col- 
leges. It  keeps  a  considerable  number  of 
students  from  doing  consistent  work  for  a 
fourth  of  the  college  year.  But  even  tliis  is 
not  the  worst  objection  to  it,  for  it  has  estab- 
lished in  many  American  tulUtj^es  an  alto- 
gether false  standard  of  vaiius.  A  man 
with  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  the 
intellectual  attainments  of  a  fighting  ward 
politician  naay  be  a  good  football  player. 
Such  a  young  man.  because  of  his  skill  and 
strength  on  the  football  field,  is  honored  bv 
students  in  institutions  that  are  meant  to  be 
centres  of  intellectual  culture  and  good-breed- 
ing. The  purpose  of  our  colleges  is  to  turn 
out  gentlemen  who  shall  be  as  good  scholars 
as  possible;  and  emphasis  laid  on  football 
often  puts  a  premium  on  precisely  the  wrong 
type  of  man.   This  reversal  of  values  is  the 

worst  evil  of  the  game — an  evil  that  stands  at 
the  other  extreme  from  the  premium  once  put 
on  the  mere  college  "grind."  The  college- 
bred  man  should  be  physically  strong  and 
brave,  but  he  should  also  be  a  gentleman 
and  as  good  a  scholar  as  he  can  be.  Foot- 
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ball  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  his  develop- 
ment even  more  than  the  midnight  oil  did. 

President  Butier  said  the  final  word  about 
the  game  in  his  explanation  of  the  action  of 
Columbia  University: 

"The  game  ...  is  not  a  sport,  but  a  profes- 
sioo.  It  demands  prolonged  training,  complete  ab- 
8oq>tion  of  time  and  thought,  and  is  inoonsisteiit — 
in  practice  at  least — with  the  devotaon  to  work 
which  is  the  first  duty  of  the  college  or  university 
student.  It  can  be  participated  in  by  only  the 
merest  fraction  of  the  student  body.  Throughout 
the  c'.untry  it  has  come  to  be  an  academic  nuisance 
because  ol  its  interference  with  academic  work,  and 
an  academic  danger  because  of  the  moral  and  ph3rri- 
cal  ills  that  follow  in  its  train.  The  large  sums 
re<- >ived  in  gate-money  are  a  temptation  to  extra va> 
gunt  management,  and  the  dedre  for  them  marks 
the  game  as  in  no  small  degree  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. The  great  public  favor  with  wliii  h  even  the 
tiercest  contests  are  received  is  nut  a  cause  for  ex- 
ultation, but  rather  for  profound  ngnA."  • 

THS  SWUI6  OF  POPULATION  TO  THK 
80DTHWB8T 

IN  THE  ten  years  ending  with  1900  the 
centre  of  the  country's  population  moved 

only  fourteen  miles  westward,  as  compared 
with  £orty-eij:,'ht  miles  in  the  previous  de- 
cade. During  the  same  time  it  moved  three 
miles  southward.  Escact  calculations  cannot 
be  made  of  the  movement  of  the  centre  since 
1900,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  decrease 
in  the  movement  westward  and  the  increase 
'  in  the  movement  southward  have  continued 
during  the  last  five  years. 

The  southward  mo\'cment  has  come 
throuj2;h  the  rajtid  growth  of  Oklahoma, 
Jniiian  Territory,  Texas  and  Arizona,  and 
the  slackened  westward  movement  is  caused 
by  the  greater  relative  increase  of  population 
in  the  Eastern  states.  Thu-^  the  state 
census  of  1905  shows  that  Massachusetts 
made  a  gain  in  five  years  of  7  per  cent..  New 
York  of  1 1  ])er  cent.,  Rhode  Island  of  12  per 
cent..  New  Jersey  of  13  |)er  cent.,  and  Florida 
of  1 5  per  cent.  West  of  the  centre  Iowa  fell 
off  10  per  cent.,  and  Michigan  (up  to  1904) 
gained  only  4  per  cent.,  Kansas  5  per  cent., 
Wisconsin  8  per  cent.,  W^yoming  10  per  cent., 
and  Minnesota  i  ■?  ]>er  cent.  New  York  had  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  798,000,  which  is  more 
than  the  increase  in  all  the  Western  states. 

No  Southern  state  except  Florida  took  a 
census  in  1Q05,  and  Florida,  which  is  not  a 
great  industrial  community,  does  not  give 


a  sound  basis  for  estimating  the  growth  of  the 
other  Southern  states.  But  we  know  from 
the  South's  bank  dearings  and  its  raiboad  I 
earnings,  and  from  the  traffic  of  its  ports, 
that  its  population  is  increasing  rapidly.  It 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  Southwest,  how- 
ever, that  has  been  drawing,  and  is  still  draw* 
ing.  the  centre  of  population  southward. 

It  is  to  explain  and  to  describe  this  sij^rifi- 
cant  movement  of  population  that  T-ie 
World  s  Work  will  pubhsh  in  succeeding 
numbers  articles  showing  the  Ufe  and  the 
work  of  the  people  of  this  rapidly  develop- 
ing part  of  the  country. 

A  QBBAT  "VATKUrAL  mATlB» 

THE  building  of  a  so-called  National 
theatre  in  New  York  seems  likely  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  Heinrich 
Conried  and  the  liberality  of  a  group  of  rich 
men.  The  importance  of  such  an  institution  [ 
is  not  likely  at  first  to  be  fully  appreckited  in  ; 
a  country  where  the  stage  has  come  more  and 
more  to  be  regarded  as  a  frivolous  amusement, 
tempered  by  morbid  satire  and  rustic  comedy. 

First  of  all,  a  play-house  nobly  buih  and  i 
made  both  beautiful  and  safe;  good  players 
trained  to  present  good  plays — not  '  stars" 
but  all  capable  actors;  the  great  plays  given 
with  such  frequent  changes  of  programme  as 
to  permit  ev^ery  piece  to  be  given  several 
times  every  winter;  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
formances to  be  so  good  and  uniform  as  to 
confer  a  real  distinction  on  the  actors;  the 
presentation  also  of  really  good  new  plays,  so 
that  our  playwrights  may  work  with  a  greater 
seriousness  of  purpose;  the  conduct  of  the 
institution  to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  and 
if  posnble  the  temptation  of  mere  money- 
making;  the  sale  of  many  good  scats  at  low 
prices — fifty  cents  and  even  twenty-five  cents 
each;  the  theatre  to  be  a  place  where  students 
of  literature  may  see  the  masterpieces  of  the  ' 
dranui,  and,  therefore,  an  educational  institu- 
tion as  well  as  the  resort  of  intelligent 
fashion — such  are  Mr.  Conned  s  leading 
aims. 

Such  an  ini^itution  once  started  right  would 

be  maintained  as  long  as  its  conduct  should 
be  kept  high.  And.  in  Heaven's  name,  it  is 
time  we  liad  such  a  thmg  in  the  United  States; 
for  the  sums  of  money  that  we  spend  on 
theatres  that  do  nothing  more  than  emphasize 
low  or  vulgar  wit  are  almost  incalculable ;  and 
nearly  every  one  of  them  is  an  unrelieved 
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commercial  enterprise.  We  have  cleverness 
that  is  frittered  away ;  we  have  money  that  is 
foolishly  wasted ;  we  have  "amusemeiits"  that 
do  not  amuse  inteUigent  peisons — all  that  the 
shrewd  managers  may  accumulate  fortunes, 
hut  we  have  also  cleverness,  money,  and 
seriousness  of  purpose  that  now  contribute 
nothing  to  one  of  the  great  arts  that  is  more 
popular  than  it  ever  was  before. 

"AlBSICAir  WAXMOQ.** 


SCHOLAR  in  i^culture  and  a  man  of 

distinction  recently  wrote: 


"  Above  all,  don't  imagine  a  farmer  is  any  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  kind  of  a  citizen.  Farming 
is  a  profession  requiring  more  ahrevrdneas  than  taw» 
more  technical  training  than  medicine,  mure  up- 
rightness than  theology,  more  brains  and  rcsource- 
fnlness  than  pedagogy.  It  is  ha  own  feward. 
God  made  farmen.  Tbt  other  prof enions  are  par* 
asites." 

And  truly.  For  the  day  is  at  last  come — 
certainly  it  is  within  sight — that  wise  men 
have  been  hoping  for  since  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs,  when  the  Farmer  shall  do  his  work 
with  the  skill  and  the  business  method  re- 
quired for  success  in  other  scientific  pursuits, 
and  shall  reap  a  full  reward  in  position,  in  in- 
fluence and  in  wealth.  The  isolation  of  farm 
life  has  passed,  thf  day  of  farm  machinery 
and  of  cheap  transportation  is  come ;  and  the 
Parmer  is  becoming  the  exact  and  prosperous 
man  upon  whom  the  other  industries  and 
professions  depend. 


Yet,  strane^ely  enough,  in  this  land  of 
farmers  and  of  magazines  there  has  been  no 
farming  magazine.  Agricultural  newspapers 
there  are  in  abundance — nearly  four  hundred 
of  them — and  many  of  them  serve  their  pur- 
pose well.  But  a  paper  is  not  a  magazine. 
One  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  other — it 
supplements  it.  The  treatment  even  of  the 
same  subjects  is  different  in  one  from  the 
treatment  in  the  other,  and  the  range  and  the 
utility  and  the  beauty  of  illtistrations  are  very 
different. 

The  publishii^   house  of  which  Thb 

World's  Work.  Counlry  Life  in  Aumica 
and  Titc  Garden  Magazine  are  successful 
products,  feeling  forward  for  other  paths  of 
usefulness,  has  been  moved  to  supply  this 
singular  omission.  And  a  most  extraordinary 
thini^  has  happened.  This  puq)osc  was  an- 
nounced, not  widely  but  with  modesty,  and 
cash  subscriptions  began  at  once  to  come 
in.  Several  thousand  paid  subscriptions  were 
received  before  the  first  number  was  printed. 
Arguing  from  such  a  start,  what  will  happen 
when  it  appears  in  February — a  modest  but 
earnest  and  (we  hope)  well-planned,  well- 
edited,  beautiful  monthly — we  can  but  wait 
and  see;  but  reasonably  good  preliminary 
evidence  of  the  demand  for  such  a  magazine 
as  Atnerican  Farming  seems  to  have  been 
given  already,  and  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  serve  a  constituency  that  so  alertly  ex- 
presses its  appreciation. 


HOW  MAY  A  WOMAN  INVEST  A  SMALL. 

SUM? 

[This  space  is  given  every  month  to  an  explanation  nj  the  art  ef  mMng  ttnutrntntS.  Tht  first  artule, 
"GnidiMg  Principles  for  Small  Investors,"  appeared  last  numth.] 


WHEN  one  of  the  greatest  financiers 
of  the  United  States  was  asked 
by  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had 
been  his  secretary  how  she  could  invest  the 
14,000  which  her  husband  had  left  to  her.  the 
financier  shook  his  head. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "I  can  name  for  you 
no  investment  that  will  give  you  more  than 
four  dollars  a  week  in  income  from  such  a  sum. 
To  try  to  do  so  would  be  to  expose  you  to 


danger  that  you  should  not  run.  Put  the 
money  in  a  savings  bank.  Use  what  yo:i 
need  of  it  to  pay  for  a  six  months'  course  in 
stenography  and  I  will  give  you  a  salary 
that  will  net  you  90  per  cent,  on  your  wholt; 
capital." 

The  advice  was  sound.  Small  amounts  of 
capital,  owned  by  a  woman  or  by  a  man  who 
cannot  give  skilful  personal  attention  to  it, 
cannot  be  invested  in  any  securities  with  the 
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same  safety  and  the  same  profit  that  it 
will  find  if  it  be  invested  in  useful,  profit- 
creating  knowledge.  The  advice  was  given  four 
years  ago.  It  cost  the  woman  $400  to  live 
for  six  months,  during  which  she  became 
an  almost  expert  stenographer.  She  took  a 
position  at  $15  a  week.  With  the  residue 
of  her  capital  she  soon  afterward  estab- 
lished a  typewriting  bureau, 

She  now  has  savings  to  invest — not  large 
sums,  but  (say)  about  $300  a  year.  How 
should  she  invest  them?  The  problem  is 
to  invest  $300  safely,  thereby  increasing  her 
income  so  far  as  safety  will  permit  and 
laying  up  for  the  future  a  capital  asset — in 
other  wcnrds,  a  safe  though  nuxlest  wealth. 

The  field  for  such  an  investment  is  very 
narrow.  Undoubterlh-  the  safest  and  most 
conservative  investment  of  this  kind  is  in  city, 
county  or  state  hoods.  For  such  an  In- 
vestment railway  bonds  are  utterly  unsuit- 
able. They  are  generally  issued  in  Si, 000  or 
S500  pieces .  City  bonds  arc  issued  in  small 
amounts,  and  almost  without  exception  they 
are  perfectly  safe.  The  law  safeguards  them. 
One  docs  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  income 
derived  from  ihem.  They  will  pay  to  the 
holder  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  a  savings 
bank  will  pay.  The  income  will  be  from 
3^  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
credit  of  the  municijxility  that  issues  them. 
In  New  York  they  pay  3  J  per  cent,  or  slightly 
less. 

The  best  way  to  buy  them  is  at  public  sale. 
At  least  ooce  a  year  New  York  City,  for 

instance,  sells  bonds.  They  r.re  advertised. 
One  may  put  in  an  application  for  any  amount 
of  them,  from  $to  upward.  Generally,  the 
man  or  the  woman  who  bids  for  $10  of  bonds, 
provide<l  the  bid  is  good  enough,  will  get  them. 
Local  bonds  are  better  than  the  bonds  of  out- 
side municipalities,  because  local  bonds  are 
exempt  from  local  taxes,  vrlalt  others  are  not. 

Failing  a  public  offer  of  bonds,  any  reliable 
broker  ran  generally  find  local  bonds  for  the 
small  investor.  The  fee  for  such  a  service 
is  nominal,  but  the  investor  will  do  well  to 
understand  precisely  what  the  fee  is  to  be 
and  to  ha\e  it  in  writing  before  buying. 
The  investment  of  such  savings  can,  of 
course,  be  varied,  as  knowledge  grows.  A 
woman  or  a  man  who  handles  a  few  hundreds 
of  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  will  find  that  his 
or  her  knowledge  will  grow  quickly. 


Guaranteed  stocks  are  very  often  recom- 
mended by  the  bankers  to  women  investors 
of  comparatively  small  sums.  They,  too,  I 
pay  no  taxes  on  the  income.  They  sell, 
however,  very  high  if  the  guarantee  is  per- 
fectly good.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  much 
more  than  3  }  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent,  on  them. 
Stocks  of  railroads  guaranteed  by  the  Pennqrl- 
vania.  New  York  Central,  or  any  other  power- 
ful and  wealthy  corporation,  sell  at  least  as 
high  as  municipal  bonds  of  New  York  City. 
They  can  be  bouglit  with  equal  safety,  but  are 
hardly  advisable  in  comparison  with  city 
bonds  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  sell 
them  when  a  sale  is  desired.  Any  woman  who 
buys  them  should  find  out  immediately  what 
bankers  will  sell  them  when  she  needs  to  sell, 
and  should"  keep  in  touch  with  their  market  ' 

The  unsafe  ways  to  invest  should  also  be 
pointed  out  here.  If  you  have  savings  to 
invest  avoid,  as  you  would  avoid  the  devil, 
the  securities  or  insecurities  that  parade  them- 
selves week  after  week  in  the  Sunday  papers, 
on  the  billboards,  or  in  the  street  cars,  and 
in  similar  places.  They  are  mudi  advertised 
because  they  need  to  bis  much  advertised  to 
be  sold.  There  are  many  associations  through- 
out the  United  States — for  building,  for  trading 
in  real  estate,  and  even  for  making  investments 
— which  arc  comparatively  safe,  but  there 
is  no  telling  when  some  new  "interest"  may 
take  control  and  use  them  to  unworthy  ends. 

Especially  avoid  mining  stocks  and  bonds. 
Once  out  of  two  hundred  times,  let  us 
suppose,  you  may  get  hold  of  something 
valuable.  The  stock  of  the  Amalgamated  Cop- 
per Company,  which  is  the  mining  trust  that 
controls  the  copper  industry  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  as  high  as  $  1 30  per  share  and 
as  low  as  S35  per  share  within  the  past  four 
years.  Being  an  outsider,  you  are  just  as 
likely  to  buy  it  at  the  high  price  as  at  the 
low — in  fact  much  more  likely,  for  at  the  high 
price  it  is  much  advertised  and  praised. 

It  is  not  wise  to  trust  wholly  to  others. 
At  the  least,  it  will  be  found  profitable  in  most 
cases  to  know  precisely  what  has  been  bought 
with  your  money,  how  much  was-  paid  for 

ever\'  item,  what  even,'  item  represents,  where 
it  could  be  sold  or  pledged  if  need  be,  whether 
or  not  it  is  likely  to  advance  greatly  in  price, 
whether  its  income  is  fixed  by  the  law  or  can 
grow  {greater  or  less — in  fart,  to  get  a  dear 
idea  of  the  whole  investment. 
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THE  story  of  Haiti  is  a  story  of  misery. 
The  theme  obtrudes  itself  with  a 
first  landing  on  the  island,  in  the 
first  wondering  awi-  before  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  sea  and  mountains  and  sky.  In 
natural  advantages,  Haiti  has  no  peer.  What 
is  human  there  is  debased  wretchedness. 

But  the  story  of  the  island  is  one  full  of 
interest,  tragic  as  barbaric  passions,  romantic 
as  the  tropics.  A  race  of  simple  children 
have  been  playing  at  kings  and  emperors  and 
presidents.  All  to  themselves  they  possess 
a  part  of  a  wonderful  island  where  once  they 
were  slaves.  They  had  the  entire  island  at 
fint,  but  their  quarreling  gashed  an  ugly 
frontier  across,  marking  off  Santo  Domingo, 
and  now  there  are  two  sets  of  warring  passions 
instead  of  one.  The  fairy  country  of  richly 
wooded  hills  where  the  children  play  at 
government  is  a  land  of  palms;  but  a  palm, 
stately  and  gracefully  drooping,  whispers 
what  is  seductive,  encrvatnig.  It  is  the  vm- 
blera  of  dreams,  of  indolence.  To  iniaguie  a 
sword  fight  under  one  is  a  difficult  matter. 
To  even  think  of  so  much  activity  vaguely 
irritates.  The  people  of  the  island  own  lazy 
Africa  for  their  mother.  They  are  the 
creatures  of  dalliance.  They  are  good  natored 
and  quick  to  laugh,  showing  their  white 
teeth  and  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  That  is 
why  thev  seem  children.  In  the  afTairs  of 
men  they  cannot  be  called  anything  else. 
But  why  such  a  people  rage  with  the  energy  of 
bloodttUrsty  beasts,  and  wreck  their  slothful 
paradise,  is  an  enigma.  Under  the  hot  sun, 
where  it  takes  force  of  character  to  sip  a 
lemonade,  oas  cannot  tmderstand  how  the 
desire  to  fight  may  ever  overcome  the  inertia 
of  laziness.  After  a  nearer  intimacy,  though, 
one  gropes  toward  an  explanation. 

The  objection  will  possibly  be  made  that 
Haiti  has  learned  fo  behave  herself.  Ftople 


may  think  so,  because  of  late  she  brews  no 
spluttering  caldron,  like  Venezuela  or  Santo 

Domingo.  But  the  time  conK>s  when  a 
gladiator  must  pause.  Throui^h  his  gaping 
wovmds  his  force  is  spent.  Haiti  is  panting 
for  breath  now.  She  would  dearly  love  a 
revolution,  but  from  sheer  exhaustion  she  mtist 
forego  the  pastime.  Hence  she  is  behaving 
herself.  Her  story  becomes  the  sequel  of 
one  hundred  years  of  playing  at  kii^  and 
emperors  and  presidents.  It  is  a  dnuna  of 
miser)' — misery  amid  opulence. 

Let  the  first  landing  l)e  at  J<5r(5mic,  old 
Jdrdmie,  where  Dumas  was  bom.  As  with 
every  port  of  Haiti,  J4r6mie  is  a  jumble  of 
decrepit  frame  houses.  They  have  seemingly 
rolled  down  hill,  to  be  halted  by  some  mimcle 
at  the  water's  edge.  The  hulls  of  a  schooner 
and  a  liner,  wrecked  by  northers,  lie  just  oif 
the  beach.  Thus  even  the  emerald  green  of 
the  bay  adds  its  to-Lich  to  the  decay  on  land. 

To  pass  the  first  Haitian  olTicial  is  not 
always  easy.  The  ruling  party  may  be  lu  a 
ridiculously  nervous  state,  because  of  a  hun- 
dred or  so  political  refugees  in  Kingston ;  and 
passports  are  rigorously  exacted.  During 
such  times  no  one  can  board  a  ship  without 
special  permission  from  the  authorities,  and 
to  land  for  an  hour  on  shore  provokes  the 
meddling  scrutiny  of  your  pedigree  V'V  a 
black  man  in  a  shanty  at  the  nidc  v.hart. 
He  is  reluctant  to  believe  tliat  the  naiue  on  the 
passport  is  that  of  the  bearer.  He  has  doubts, 
but  he  does  not  know  exactly  what  these 
doubts  arc.  He  acts  like  a  child  vaguely 
aware  of  some  elusive  responsibility.  He 
has  authority,  and  he  feels  that  he  must  exert 
it  in  one  way  or  .another.  But  he  is  polite. 
When  he  finally  lets  the  bearer  pass,  it  is 
with  a  sahitation  in  French  as  softly  courteous 
as  might  be  inspired  in  a  waiter  of  the  Cafd 
de  la  Paix  in  Paris  by  a  rich  American.   It  is 
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heroic,  too,  because  the  poor  child  still  has 
his  doubts.    This  gives  a  fairly  accurate  idea 

of  all  officialdom  in  Haiti. 

The  streets  of  Jdremic  twist  up  hill  and 
down  hill,  and  they  are  lumpy.  Scratch 
beneath  the  caked  grime,  and  you  find  that 
you  are  on  a  coral  bid.  The  boards  of  the 
houses  are  cracked  and  rotting.  There  are 
Negroes  everywhere, in  rags, moving  slothfully. 
What  is  picturesque  is  of  dirt.  There  is  no 
national  dress,  no  distinctive  Idlcal  color. 
Vou  have  come  with  no  idea  of  what  you  will 
see,  for  little  enough  is  known  of  Haiti.  And 
the  impression  you  get  is  of  a  "coon  hollow," 
such  as  the  slums  of  our  Southern  cities 
might  offer.  But  one  misses  the  light- 
heartedness  of  oitr  own  darkies.  You  feel 
that  the  spirit  has  been  taken  out  of  these 
Haitians.  The  sun  glares  bright  and  hot, 
yet  there  is  a  heavy  ctoud  that  depresses. 
Where  voices  arc  raised,  they  arc  rarely 
mirthful,  but  high  strung,  quarrelsome,  in  a 
peevish  strain. 

Yet  the  picture  is  not  one  of  famine,  of 
babes  sobbing,  being  too  weak  to  cry,  of  wild, 
staring  eyes.  Such  a  condition  would  have 
quick  promise  of  relief,  either  by  death,  or 
by  wheat-laden  ships  from  civilization.  The 
picture  is  much  more  hopeless.  The  Haitian 
lies  sprawled  in  the  shade,  like  the  dog  of 
Constantinople.  He  is  not  hungry  in  his 
Oriental  dozing.  But  he  is  as  wretched. 
He  lies  rotting  in  an  abandoned  garden. 

The  little  village  fxjrts  of  Haiti  were  once 
scenes  of  thrift.  There  were  warehouses 
under  red  tin  roofs.  Enough  coffee,  cotton 
and  cane  were  piled  upon  the  docks  to  start 
a  respectable  commerce.  But  this  was  long 
ago.  Without  the  white  man,  the  blacks 
have  been  gradually  siukuig  to  their  original 
savagery  of  the  Atncan  jungle.  Their  en- 
lightenment is  only  imitative.  For  instance, 
an  election  is  but  the  old  tribal  war  cry. 
Two  years  ago  the  different  candidates 
hunted  each  other  down,  ravaging  the  country 
as  they  went.  The  election  gave  the  victory 
to  Nord  Alexis,  a  burly  N^^ro,  mighty  even 
now  in  his  great  age.  The  new  pack  of 
office  holders  celebrated  by  flooding  the 
stricken  country  with  a  $13,000,000  issue  of 
paper  money,  or  gourdes.  It  was  made 
legal  tender,  and  guaranteed  by  an  income 
tax  amounting  to  something  like  10  per  cent. 
Those  who  had  incomes,  for  that  reason 
having  inffuence,  protested  and  threw  the 


question  into  litigation.  The  face  value  of  a 
gourde  is  one  dollar,  but  one  dollar  will  buy 
six  or  seven  gourdes.  The  silver  money 
vanished  as  by  magic,  and  even  the  nickel 
subsidiary  money  first  circulated  at  a  30  per 
cent,  premium  over  paper,  because  small 
money  was  so  rare  in  trade,  and  also  because 
nickel  at  least  retains  its  intrinsic  value. 
The  Negroes  consequently  blame  all  their 
woes  on  the  debased  gourdes.  As  even  sugar 
has  to  be  imported,  the  cost  of  provisioiis 
is  multiplied  by  seven.  The  wages  of  a  man 
are  but  one  (gourde  a  day. 

The  feeble  Government's  export  duties  are 
heavy  enough  to  choke  the  island's  industries 
at  their  source.  Coffee  alone  keeps  away 
debt-collecting  gtmboats,  and  gives  Haiti 
her  name  for  good  beliavior.  By  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Government  and  creditors — 
mostly  French — ^the  interior  and  exterior 
debts  were  consolidated.  A  foreign  banking 
house  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti,  with 
headquarters  at  Paris  and  with  only  a  branch 
at  Port  au  Prince — until  last  summer  trans- 
acted all  of  the  Government's  financial  busi- 
ness. That  is,  it  collected  revenue,  pai^l 
interest  on  the  debts,  and  turned  the  balanee 
over  to  the  Government,  of  course  charging 
a  profitable  commission.  Now  the  interest 
on  the  di  bt  is  guaranteed  by  the  export  duty 
(m  cofTee,  amounting  to  the  exorbitant  sura 
of  three  dollars  on  the  hundred  ixjunds, 
and  coffee>  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  the  island's  biggest  product,  her  main 
reliance. 

What  would  be  the  strength  of  another 
people,  is  in  Haiti  but  another  caiise  of 
degeneracy.   This  is  the  division  of  the  land 

into  small  holdings.  Negroes  fell  heir  to  mag- 
nifiecTit  plantations  after  the  expulsion  of 
their  French  masters^  But  they  show  a  poor 
accounting  of  their  stewardship.  They  have 
squandered  their  substance  in  the  luxury  of 
sluggish  case  and  civil  war*  Soon  there  was 
no  longer  capital,  and  a  smaller  and  smaller 
area  was  cultivated.  Before  k>ng  the  splendid 
estates  were  abandoned  altogether.  The 
Government  retains  an  ownership  over  a 
great  portion,  but  the  rest  is  gi\cn  up  to 
squatters.  It  lias  lapsed  to  a  savage  state. 
A  family  here  and  there  camps  in  the  wilder- 
ness, living  on  coffee  that  grows  wild,  picking 
the  fruits  on  every  side,  and  perhaps  growing 
a  few  yams.  Should  a  man  aspire  to  what 
he  could  call  a  farm,  he  would  haye  to  leave 
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it  for  military  service,  or  perhaps  see  it  ruined 
by  ravaging  hordes  of  armed  politicians. 

Under  such  conditions,  foreign  ca])ital 
would  not  until  lately  seek  investment  in 
Haiti.  Besides,  the  constitution  forbids  the 
holdinllg  of  land  by  a  foreigner,  and  few  use 
the  subterfuge  of  acqutrti^  property  in  the 
name  of  a  native.  Consequently  the  vast 
natiu'al  resources  of  the  country  arc  not 
exploited.  Tliey  bring  in  very  little  to  help 
along  the  depreciated  gourdes.  The  island, 
the  next  to  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies, 
has  been  called  the  richest  of  all  in  the 
Caribbean.  Anything  that  is  planted  will 
grow,  and  yield  crop  after  crop  during  the 
same  year.  Haiti  with  her  million  and  a  half 
of  Negroes  and  a  few  mulattoos,  occupies  a 
third  of  the  island,  or  a  portion  considerably 
boger  than  Porto  Rico.  The  hills  are  covered 
iriUi  forests  of  fine  wood,  but  th^  remain 
practically  untouched.  The  natives  cut  a 
httle  logwood  now  and  then,  but  without 
planting  more.  Seven  or  eight  thousand 
tons  are  exported  annually.  The  cacao  that 
happens  to  get  picked  amounts  to  5,000.000 
pounds  a  year,  and  pays  an  ex{)ort  duty  to 
guarantee  the  interest  on  some  railroad 
shares.  Cbtton  might  one  day  mean  great 
wealth  for  Haiti,  but  its  annual  export  now 
does  not  pass  a  few  thousand  tons.  There 
are  also  tobacco,  hides,  wax,  honey,  etc.,  etc. 
Other  products  of  the  island,  lilce  sugar, 
ooni,  and  rice,  are  not  enough  for  the  paltry 
local  demand.  They  have  to  be  imported. 
Deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copj)er,  iron  and  coal 
are  known  to  exist,  but  there  has  been  very 
little  prospecting  done.  And  the  great  staple 
—coffee — ^has  fallen  off  of  late  years  by  almost 
half,  from  seventy  to  fifty  million  poimds, 
thoxigh  this  season's  crop  has  been  big. 
NotUog  has  been  said  of  the  fruits  of  Haiti, 
but  she  should  have  as  much  as  Jamaica, 
where  a  vast  and  totally  new  industry,  banana 
growing,  has  been  created  by  the  genius  of 
an  American. 

But  should  a  foreigner  attempt  anything 
for  the  uplifting  of  Haiti,  and  thereby  for  the 
betterment  of  his  own  pocket,  he  is  fretted  by 
obstacles  at  every  turn.  The  Negroes  have 
wanted  nothing  of  the  'white  man.  They 
are  absurdly  jealous,  absurdly  suspicious. 
Nearly  every  port  has  its  old  hulk  of  a  v/nck, 
or  several  of  them,  but  the  Government 
refuses  to  allow  the  United  States  to  erect 
much  needed  lighthouses.  The  harbors  have 


no  buoys,  and  each  captain  has  to  find  the 
ship's   channel   for   himself,   by  constant 

soundings.  The  pilot  frequently  does  not 
come  on  Ix^ard  until  the  anchor  is  dropped. 

Obviously,  the  white  man  has  not  been 
welcome  in  Haiti,  and  Haiti  appreciated,  too, 
that  the  best  way  to  Iceep  Wm  out  was  to 
keep  him  from  making  money.  She  did  not 
care  how  great  the  advantages  might  be  to 
herself.  The  cost  of  the  white  man's  ab- 
sence  was  misery,  but  she  chose  to  pay  it. 
A  fair-sized  transport  circling  the  coast  could 
take  away  every  foreigner  in  the  country. 
They  scarcely  number  five  hundred,  mostly 
Germans.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the 
imports  come  from  the  United  States,  there 
are  few  Americans.  Our  consular  agent  is 
more  often  a  Frenchman  or  a  German,  or 
ixjssibly  a  Haitian  naturalized,  than  an 
American.  There  are  several  German  bank- 
ing houses  at  Port  au  Prince,  whose  managers 
have  the  eyes  of  hawks  to  watch,  or  even 
direct,  this  or  that  man's  poUtical  destiny. 
Germany  is  striving  to  have  the  tariff  dis- 
criminations abolished,  but  at  present  France 
is  still  the  one  favored  nation. 

The  Negro  is  not  of  a  race  to  nurse  a  hatred 
for  long.  Among  the  masses,  his  natural  kind- 
liness and  good  nature  actuate  his  manner 
towards  the  white  man.  Rut  his  simplicity  is 
played  upon  by  o£ticialdom.  Fear  of  en- 
croadunent,  even  of  slavery  renewed,  amoimts 
to  superstitious  terror.  He  attributes  his 
wretchedness  to  the  white  men — that  is,  he 
docs  when  he  listens  to  the  whispers  of  jioji- 
tieians.  In  hopelessly  bad  times,  the  situation 
of  foreigners  may  become  precarious  at  any 
moment.  Leaving  aside  the  popular  diversion 
of  setting  a  town  on  fire  during  a  revolution, 
there  often  exists  a  more  direct  menace.  For 
instance,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
hundredth  aimiversary  of  independence,  peti- 
tions were  sent  to  President  Xord  asking  him 
to  start  a  massacre  of  the  whites  as  a  fitting 
patriotic  memento  of  the  glorious  occasion. 
Posters  were  also  tacked  up  everywhere, 
inciting  the  people  to  this  barbarity. 

The  backward  state  of  the  country  may 
now  be  imagined.  The  enlightenment  of  a 
century  ago,  such  as  the  luxurious  French 
planters  gave  the  island,  has  been  blotted  out. 
At  every  turn,  whether  in  the  interior,  or  in 
the  towns,  the  traveler  is  reminded  of  primeval 
savagery.  You  need  only  see  the  lighterman 
pounce  upon  the  bones  which  are  thrown  down 
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to  them  by  the  sailors.  These  stevedores  are 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  their  black  bodies 

glisten  as  they  tumble  over  one  another  in 
their  barges,  and  fight  and  scratch,  trying  to 
get  at  a  bone.  Their  screeching  is  hideous, 
and  when  one  of  them  clutches  the  prise»  and 
tears  at  the  flesh  with  his  teeth,  until  another 
snatches  it  away,  you  think  with  disgust  of 
unclean  beasts. 

To  try  to  reckon  any  percentage  of  educa- 
tion is  farcical.  A  former  cabinet  officer  told 
me  that  only  one  Haitian  in  twenty  can  read 
and  write,  but  he  added  sorrowfully  that  the 
extent  of  the  reading  and  writing  of  the 
twentieth  one  very  rarely  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  education.  French  nuns  and  friars,  mostly 
from  Brittanv,  have  schools  in  the  villages, 
but  these  reach  so  few  that  the  mass  lives  on 
in  complete  ignorance.  If  the  Haitian  has 
the  means,  he  sends  his  boy  to  Europe,  or 
more  recently,  to  the  United  States,  and 
these  boys  are  about  the  only  leaven  of  tlie 
general  illiteracy.  They  study  law  or  medi- 
cine, though  the  sorest  need  of  their  country 
is  for  mechanics.  The  rcIii,non  is  Catholic, 
and  the  people  arc  \isually  devout.  If  a 
village  is  on  hrc,  the  Negroes  will  leave  their 
huts  to  bum,  and  toil  fanatically  to  save  the 
church.  But  there  is  voodooism  also.  The 
papaloi.  as  the  voodoo  is  called,  often  pos- 
sesses the  secrets  of  herbs.  Through  them  he 
works  his  supposed  charms,  causing  the 
flesh  to  swell,  or  later  giving  the  antidote. 
Such  practises  arc  rigorously  punished  in 
Jamaica,  but  in  Haiti  the  superstitious  Negro 
is  left  at  their  mercy.  He  trembles  in  the 
belief  of  the  wildest  yams.  He  fears  the 
man-vampire  who  flies  by  night 

The  lack  of  public  works  is  pitiable. 
There  are  adobe  villages  among  the  sierras 
of  Mexico  better  equipped  than  Port  au 
Prince.  Naked  children,  and  grown  ones 
too,  loll  like  swine  in  the  ditch  water  of  the 
public  streets.  The  only  electric  lighting  in 
the  countr>'  is  that  in  the  president's  palace. 
In  all  Haiti  there  is  not  an  illuminated  street. 
A  more  sorrowful  f6te  may  not  be  described 
than  that  of  the  first  of  May,  when  the  old 
French  celebration  in  honor  of  Agriculture  is 
observed.  At  Pbrt  au  Prince  this  best  tmi- 
forms  are  worn,  ludicrous,  unequalled  by  any 
caricature  of  comic  opera.  There  is  a  parade, 
and  there  are  glowing  speeches.  Bananas  are 
planted  in  the  street,  to  be  torn  up  later. 
At  night  a  few  sicldy  sl^-fockets  are  sent  up 


from  the  ancient  fortress  behind  the  town. 
But  the  streets  are  dark.    From  the  harbor 

one  may  count  as  many  as  twenty -nine  lights, 
shining  lonesomely  in  windows  here  and 
there.  There  are  no  highways,  only  lonely 
trails  which  wind  among  motrntaiUs  ten 
thousand  feet  high.  Telegraphic  communica- 
tion is  a  burlesque.  A  telegram  from  one 
town  to  another  very  often  requires  one  month 
and  a  half  or  two  months  for  transmisskm. 
I  rom  Jerdmic  to  the  capital  is  only  a  few 
hours  by  boat,  but  a  telegram  takes  seven 
or  eight  days.  A  coastal  service  would 
prove  a  great  blessing,  and  there  used  to  be 
one,  the  Gompagnie  Riviiie,  but  busiiiHi  was 
so  poor  that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
when  the  Government  could  no  longer  guar- 
antee interest.  The  boats  are  now  rotlUng  at 
anchorage.  Any  two  ports  of  Hritf-.  aiay 
reallv  be  farther  apart  than  ChingBrSk'ltDm 
Berlin. 

Since  the  Haitians  blame  tlie  depreciated 
money  for  their  wretchedness — when.  Ul^  do 
not  blame  the  whites — and  since  we  iBiti  just 

learned  that  abject  stagiiatif^n  may  partly 
acrotint  for  lK)th,  what,  then,  is  thctv  to 
explain  all  tlu-ec?  "Politics." 

A  small  boat  steals  out  into  tte  tertx>r 
some  dark  night,  and  comes  alon^nde  the 
towering  hulk  of  a  ship  at  anchor.  That  is 
politics,  for  the  boat  is  taking  out  coffee  to 
the  ship  without  ]ja\ ment  of  the  export  tax, 
and  the  customs  officials  know  it.  Ad|Hldy 
one-fourth  of  TTaiti's  coffee  crop  is  thus  made 
exemj)t  from  the  tax.  A  boy  of  six  is  brc- 
vetted  a  colonel.  This  also  is  politics 
The  children  of  the  inlhientia]  ate  inanuie 
from  the  conscript  system,  but  the  underdog 
of  the  system  must  abandon  his  little  pretena' 
of  a  clearing  to  the  women,  and  during  a 
term  of  years  be  a  soldier,  which  in  Haiti  is 
worse  than  being  a  tramp.  The  postmaster 
of  a  village  pays  his  bills  in  postage  stamps, 
giving  doubk — politics  again.  In  Jacmei 
the  chief  of  police  finally  had  to  order  more 
moderation  in  the  beating  of  prisoners  when 
arrostt  i  Their  tatters  were  sopped  with 
blood  by  the  time  they  reached  jail — more 
jxtlitics.  It  is  politics  according  to  the 
Negrr).  It  is  the  Negro  in  authority.  Never 
put  epaulettes  on  the  Negro,  because  then  be 
is  a  child  with  a  sharp  knife. 

He  cannot  realize  how  cruel  he  is.  He  laughs 
with  gusto  to  see  someone  fall,  though  the 
victim  be  badly  hurt.  The  ridiciUous  always 
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strikes  him  first.  Or  in  his  whirlwinds  of 
anger  he  tortures  his  dumb  animals,  or  even 
the  young  of  his  own  kind.  He  does  not  think 
of  another's  hurt,  and  yet  his  is  a  kindlv 
nature.  But  one  shudders  to  picture  that 
black,  muscled  arm  lengthened  by  the 
sword  of  state. 

Vet  in  Haiti  the  Xegro  has  worn  the 
epaulettes  for  one  century  and  one  year,  and 
there  he  proves  that  the  Negro  as  a  race,  when 
left  alone,  is  incapable  of  self  advancement. 


industry,  and  of  the  raising  of  sisal  grass- 
Thus  the  Haitian  beats  down  the  prosperity 
of  his  isle. 

However,  the  point  for  us  is  this:  Is 
Haiti  important  enough  from  our  standpoint 
that  we  should  bother  with  her  problem? 
On  the  strategic  side  the  answer  is  identical 
with  that  in  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Both  form  the  same  island,  which  lies  between 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  hence  may  mean 
the  control  of  two  vital  passages  to  the  Canal. 


r 


A  SCKNK  IN   HAITI  DURING  A  RRVOKUTION 
(iiivcrnmcnl  (io»|is  invcslmg  »  limii 


No  one  can  expect  him  to  develop  resources. 
Time  is  an  unmarketable  article.  A  day  is 
not  worth  a  banana.  In  his  precious  logwood 
forests,  rather  than  cut  only  the  timber  that 
is  ready,  he  strips  it  all.  and  burns  over  the 
hills  afterward.  To  restore  such  useless 
waste  of  vast  treasure  Nature  must  have 
thirty  or  forty  years.  A  provident  man 
grows  heartsick  at  the  sight.  Again,  wherever 
a  new  industry  rears  its  head,  at  once  the 
Negro's  bludgeon  falls.  He  crushes  it  with 
his  export  tax.    This  is  the  fate  of  the  cedar 


On  the  commercial  side,  the  last  figures 
obtainable  are  for  the  vear  October  i.  1903,  to 
September  30,  1904.  They  show  that  Haiti 
bought  $3,404,499  worth  of  goods  of  the 
Unitt-d  States,  S;?93,.^49  of  France,  $358,625 
of  England,  $30.^,536  of  Germany,  and 
$234,023  of  other  countries.  From  both 
points  of  view,  then,  the  political  and  the 
economic,  Haiti  should  be  within  our  own 
sphere  of  influence. 

But  the  above  figures  are  out  of  date,  and 
since  then  an  activitv  in  an  old  familiar 
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quarter  has  developed  which  we  may  view 
with  concern  as  well  as  amazement.  The  old 
familiar  quarter  is  Germany,  of  course.  At 
nearly  every  turn  in  the  Caribbean  we  run 
against  Germany,  always  Germany,  the  in- 
evitable. The  Hamburg- American  Steam- 
ship Line,  fostered  by  the  Government,  now 
has  magnificent  coaling  docks  at  St.  Thomas. 
They  were  built  after  our  attempt  to  buy 


persistent  as  to  be  dumfounding.  On  the 
eve  of  the  last  presidential  election  i>osters 
were  scattered  over  the  capital,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  one  of  the  candidates,  Cincin- 
natus  Leconte,  had  contracted  to  turn  over 
the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  to  Germany  for  a 
coaling  station.  Leconte's  cousin,  whose 
father  is  a  German,  has  been  the  engineer  for 
the  railroad  out  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  this 


ONK  or  TIIK  MO.ST  HkKTENTIOLS  MONI  MKNTS  IN  HAITI 
The  curioui,  unpaintcd  wooden  arch  near  the  markn  i>l  I'<irt  au  l^-inct 


St.  Thomas  had  mysteriously  failed.  They 
may  be  reckoned  as  a  coaling  station  for  the 
Kai.scr's  navv  In  Santo  Domingo  German 
agents  are  reported  as  buying  up  foreign 
claims,  so  that  German  warships  may  have 
the  provocation,  if  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  of  taking  Samand  Bay.  At  Cura<^ao 
there  is  the  menace  of  German  jX)ssession. 
In  Venezuela  there  was  Germany's  formal 
tender  for  the  Island  of  Margarita. 

But  in  Haiti  the  Teuton's  activity  is  so 


man.  it  is  further  asserted,  supplies  Germany's 
secret  war  bureau  with  charts  and  maps  of 
the  country.  He  is  now  reported  as  taking 
soundings  around  the  coast  in  a  fishing 
schooner. 

Returning  to  the  figures  of  Haiti's  imj  orts. 
it  will  be  seen  that  Germany  comes  last  amonii; 
the  countries  named.  But  since  then,  two 
years  ago.  the  Hamburg-American  line  estab- 
lished a  regular  monthly  service.  This  was 
the  beginning.    At  the  present  time  there  are 
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usually  some  thirty  ships  of  this  line  around 
the  island.  The  Company  has  bought  the 
good  will  of  the  Munson  Line,  and  it  has 
bought  the  Atlas  Line  outright,  vessels  and 
all.  Practically,  there  are  no  competitors 
left.  But  whatever  the  Hamburg-American 
may  achieve  commercially,  it  also  achieves 
politically.  This  is  a  phase  that  must  Ix* 
recognized,  for  the  Hamburg-American  is  a 
German  Imperialist  institution. 

However,  the  Gcmians  were  alreadv  en- 


feel  a  real  gratitude  when  from  among  the 
dingy  hovels  he  is  taken  by  this  prince  of 
hospitality  into  a  white  man's  home.  For 
voluntary'  banishment  such  as  this,  enduring 
many  lonely  years,  a  man  must  be  a  species 
of  hero.  More,  he  must  be  a  German,  and 
almost  invariably,  he  is.  No  one  would 
withhold  from  him  his  reward,  commercially 
But  we  cannot  forget  that,  like  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  commerce  is  also  a  German 
Imperialist  institution.    The  self-effacing  Ger- 


TMF.  MARKKT  AT  AgLIN 
From  the  balcuny  ui  llie  one  wlulc  resident — »  German.    Showing  llic  ncgru';  pnmilive  methods  of  barter 


trenched  in  Haiti,  so  far  as  white  men  could 
be.  They  import  and  sell:  they  buy  and 
export.  They  arc  consular  agents  for  all 
countries,  they  are  bankers.  Pcrhajis  they 
exploit  the  natives,  and  make  deals  with  the 
government.  And  they  drink  good  beer, 
cooled  with  ice  from  passing  ships,  and  they 
drink  b.id  rum  cocktails,  and  wax  garrulous 
and  fat.  Personally  they  are  fine  fellows. 
One  of  them  may  be  the  only  white  man  in  a 
squalid  hamlet  of  half  savage  blacks,  and 
any  other  white  man  passing  that  way  must 


man  trader  is  always  the  scout  of  a  possible 
German  army. 

There  arc  a  few  French  in  Haiti,  but  of 
Americans  there  are  almost  none.  The 
Negroes  have  wanted  us  the  least  of  all.  They 
believed  that  wc  had  most  need  of  their  island, 
and  they  were  suspicious.  Over  their  min- 
istry in  Santo  Domingo  City  the  flag  fell  to 
half  mast  when  the  Dominican  Congress  signed 
the  "  receivership  treaty."  The  Haitians  have 
feared  that  encouragement  to  us  would  mean 
slavery,  and  the  Europeans  have  helped  them 
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to  think  so  with  tales  of  our  prejudices  and 
lynchings.  Until  last  summer  we  have  been 
the  most  insignificant  of  the  white  men  in  our 
own  sphere  of  influence.  Hut  there  is  now 
hope  of  a  change.    The  story  is  this: 

Some  four  years  ago  a  Philadelphia  mining 
expert,  Mr.  E.  A.  Blanton,  Jr..  was  presented 
with  a  heavy  rock  of  almost  pure  copper. 
The  man  who  brought  it  said  it  came  from 
Haiti.  Blanton  hardly  knew  where  Haiti 
might  be,  but  the  steamship  com7)anies 
knew,  and  he  bought  a  ticket.  lie  found  the 
source  of  the  copper  to  he  a  rich  mining 
district,  but  to  get  the  ore  from  the  mountains 
to  the  coast  he  would  need  a  railroad.  So  he 
decided  to  have  one.  From  that  time  for 
four  years  he  and  his  associates  have  toiled 
patiently  to  secure  a  concession.  They  had 
to  break  down  the  black  Chinese  wall.  Behind 
were  the  Germans,  who  already  had  a  railroad, 
nothing  more  than  a  spur,  from  Port  au 
Prince  to  the  Salt  Lakes  thirty-six  miles  away. 
Therefore  the  Germans  did  not  want  another. 


More,  they  did  not  want  the  conquest 
by  Americans  of  the  American  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. The  powerful  Hamburg-American 
might  suffer  too,  because  if  Blanton  once 
gets  his  ore  to  the  sea  he  will  have  his 
own  vessels  to  carry  it  hence.  In  Port  au 
Prince  one  hears  stories  of  German  agents 
hurrying  to  Hamburg,  and  bringing  Vjack 
money  to  influence  Haitian  officials  against 
the  concession.  The  steamship  line  alone, 
it  is  declared,  spent  $250,000  over  the  island 
within  six  months,  to  this  same  end.  More- 
over, it  wanted  a  concession  of  its  own  that 
would  embody  exclusive  privileges  in  Haitian 
ports. 

But  there  was  Nord  Alexis,  the  aged 
president.  He  had  said  to  the  Americans, 
"We  don't  mind  giving  you  the  concession, 
but  we  are  afraid  this  will  mean  giving  you 
our  island  too."  Nord  is  a  dignified  old 
African:  and,  despite  his  age,  anywhere  from 
eighty-eight  to  a  hundred,  he  is  often  too 
alert  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  tricky  blacks 
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around  him.  The  Americans  pro|X)sed  what 
was  good  for  his  country.  They  talked 
"good  business,"  and,  they  maintain,  there 
was  no  hint  of  a  "deal."  But  in  addition, 
it  was  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  American  interests  generally,  and  it  may 
he  assumed  that  our  own  Administration  at 
Washington  was  not  unmindful  of  the  success 
of  the  venture. 

At  last  the  temis  were  agreed  upon.  Tlie 
bill  granting  the  concession  was  drawn  up, 
signed  by  Nord,  and  sent  to  the  Haitian 
congress  for  ratification.  Tedious  speeches 
followed.    The    Oermans   stirred    with  the 
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activity  of  desperation.  The  lawmakers  de- 
layed as  long  as  they  could.  They  best  knew 
why  they  did  not  want  to  pass  the  bill,  but 
neither  did  they  feel  quite  safe  in  defying 
their  president  by  rejecting  it.  Then  they 
had  an  inspiration.  Enough  of  them  went 
home  to  break  the  quorum.  But  just  here 
appeared  the  l)eauty  of  dictatorship.  Nord 
promptly  sent  his  gunbtiat  after  the  truants, 
and  courteously  requested  every  senator  to 
come  back  to  the  capital.  A  file  of  soldiers 
l>ore  the  invitation.  On  the  return  of  the 
gunlx)at,  legislation  proceeded.  August  10th. 
last,  the  concession  was  duly  granted,  and  the 
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American  wcHgc  fairly  driven  into  the  black 
Chinese  wall. 

G-nstruction  on  the  road  has  bcfjfin  already. 
It  will  l»e  I  lo  miles  lon.ij,  from  (ionaives  to 
Hinche,  and  also  to  Gros-Morne.  1  was 
informed  that  it  would  eventually  connect 
Port  au  Prince  with  Port  le  Paix,  and  with 
the  Cape  on  the  north,  making  a  total  of  300 
miles;  which,  for  Haiti,  will  mean  a  genuine 
railroad.    Interest  on  the  cost  of  construc- 


tion is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  at  the 
rate  of  6  |;er  cent,  for  fifty  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  (rovernment  may  buy  it  in 
on  payment  of  the  principal.  The  road  will 
pass  through  the  richest  portions  of  the  richest 
island  in  the  Caribbean,  where  are  reported 
mountains  of  iron  and  copper,  trackless 
forests  of  hard  woods,  and  luxuriant  planta- 
tions as  yet  untillcd. 

Now.  then,  if  the  future  Haiti  is  not  realized 
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— rather,  our  future  in  Haiti  it  will  he  (jur 
own  fault.  Officially,  at  least,  there  is  incrcasinji; 
eonfidence  toward  us.  We  have  but  to  cherish 
it  by  treating  a  simple  and  weaker  people  with 


honor,  and  the  more  scrupulously  because 
the^'  have  not  always  been  treated  so  by  the 
white  men  who  were  there  before  us. 
Port  an  Priinr,  Haiti. 
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THE   MARVELS   OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

ITS  USE  IN  MICROSCOPIC  AND  TELESCOPIC  WORK  AND  IN  MOST  KINDS  OF  WORK 
BETWEEN  THESE  TWO;  IN  SURVEYING  GREAT  AREAS,  AND  MAKING  ALL  KINDS 
OF    RECORDS  — IT    HAS    POPULARIZED    ART    AND    BECOME    AN    ART    IN  ITSELF 

BY 

HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 


THIRTY  YEARS  ago  a  camera  was  a 
rarity.  The  enthusiast  who  pos- 
sessed one  carried  a  mountain  of 
traps  afield  and  smothered  in  a  tent  during 
his  tedious  manipulation  of  the  wet  plates. 
Last  year  the  United  States  alone  made 
300.000  cameras,  working  with  the  mere 
pressure  of  a  bulb  or  button,  and  the  photo- 
graphic business  reached  the  respectable  com- 
nercial  total  of  $20,000,000. 

Such  figures,  too.  do  not  even  hint  at  the 
true  extension  of  this  use  of  the  sun's  aid  in 
obtaining  exact  copies  of  anything  the  eye  can 
see.  If  one  were  to  tell  an  ordinary  business 
man  that  photography  has  a  more  pervading 
influence  on  his  daily  life  than  any  other  one 
dist.x)vi.'ry  of  which  we  have  an  authentic 
record,  he  would  probably  be  highly  in- 
credulous.   Yet  it  is  an  indisputJible  fact- 


Excepting  the  use  of  fire  and  the  alphabet 
(whose  acquisition  is  a  matter  of  misty  con- 
jecture), no  knowledge  man  has  wrested  from 
the  darkness  about  him  has  more  profoundly 
affected  even,'  branch  of  modem  civilization 
than  the  apparently  trivial  fact  that  certain 
salts  of  sih'er  turn  black  when  exposed  to  sun- 
light. 

Let  us  test  this  in  the  case  of  the  business 
man  aforesaid.  He  gets  up  in  the  morning 
and  puts  on  clothing  the  ctit  and  style  and 
pattern  of  which  is  dictated  and  disseminated 
from  Paris  or  London  by  photographic  copies. 
The  house  he  lives  in  owes  its  plan  and  shape 
mainly  to  ideas  which  the  architect  acquired 
from  study  of  photographs  of  other  houses, 
many  of  them  in  foreign  lands,  or  details  which 
he  has  retained  by  camera  studies,  and  the 
working  plans  have  been  duplicated  by  the 
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li>  -.l  urr^y  if  l>»nict  r>t.i|K-f .  rii 
rut  FIRST  I'llOTOCRAPHIC  POKTRAir 

MU»  Uorothv  Catherine  Draper.  From  i  daguerrefitvpe  uken  by 
Pror.  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  ol  the  Univer»ity  ni  llie 
City  «(  New  Vork,  early  in  1S40 


MR.  GEORGE  FASTMAN 

Who  ha»  d<inc  more  tl>»n  »ny  other  one  man  to  make  phutu- 
(nphy  iinivcrnal 


same  means,  It  is  practically  certain  that 
our  friend  has  about  his  residence  photo- 
graphs of  some  members  of  his  family,  absent 
or  dead,  who  live  vividly  in  his  mind  chiefly 
by  the  help  of  these  accurate  reminders;  also 
that  he  has  camera  copies  of  some  works  of 
art  which  he  cannot  possess  in  the  original. 
He  eats  his  breakfast  off  plates  whose  designs 
have  been  transferred  cheaply  and  surely  to 
the  china  by  photograpliic  copies — as  was  the 
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PHOroGK  APH I  NO  TH  F.  HEAVENS 

If  llie  dclkalc  >ensiiivcne»4  ol  the  )>l>otojjTaphic  plate  to  the  iiiflueoct 
i>f  lij{ht  m.iny  Mars  invi^ilile  to  the  telestope  hake  been  diKOverri 


case  also  with  the  wall-paper  on  all  sides  of 
him.  His  morning  newspaper  puts  before 
him  in  snap-shot  photographs  stirring  event? 
of  the  day  before,  with  a  reality  impossible  to 
drawings  or  printed  descriptions.  The  maga- 
zincs  on  his  table  could  not  exist  in  their  chciV" 
ness  and  wealth  of  illustration  but  for  the 
perfection  of  photographic  processes.  He  go« 
to  his  office  in  a  train  or  car  whose  construc- 
tion would  have  been  infinitely  more  difficult 
but  for  the  photographs  of  plans  and  parts, 
which  are  so  prominent  in  machine-shop 
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routine.    And,   in  his  business  itself,   the  mercially  possible,  the  scientists  photograph 

chances  are  either  that  the  camera  plays  a  Hertz  waves  in  one  five-millionth  of  a  second; 

direct  part  in  some  stage  of  his  product,  or  at  one  of  the  foremost  amateurs  of  America 

least  that  the  advertising  ncccssar\'  to  his  keeps  a  sort  of  pictorial  diary  of  his  little  girl 

success  would  be  out  of  the  question  save  for  — -"snap-shotting"  the  child  in  hundreds  of 

the  great  engines  of  publicity  which  depend  easy,  unstudied  home  attitudes  and  occupa- 


^7 


so  largely  up- 
on the  cheap, 
swift  and 
truthful  re- 
productive 
work  of  pho- 
tography. 

Hardly  a 
day  passes 
without  some 
extension  of 
these  adapta- 
tions.  and 
even  the  spe- 
cialist in  such 
matters  will 
throw  up  his 
hands  and 
t  e  11  you  it 
would  take  a 
month's  hard 
work  simply 
to  list  the 
most  impor- 
tant new  de- 
velopments of 
the  last  de- 
cade. 

In  1827 
-Viepce  exhib- 
ited at  the 
Royal  Socie- 
ty his  first 
pictures  . 
made  with  an 
exposure  o  f 
stx  hours. 
By  1854  the 
leading  in- 
vestigators 
Were  using 
glass  plates 

covered  with  collodion,  which  had  to  he  use<l 
wet,  but  which  demanded  an  exposure  of  onlv 
ten  seconds.  In  187 1,  the  first  dry  plate  was 
evolved ;  and,  with  this  and  a  one-second  expo- 
sure, photographers  felt  themselves  equipped 
for  anything.  To-ilay,  however,  a  bare  quarter- 
century  after  these  dry  plates  became  com- 
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tions,  so  that 
he  has  a  daily 
record  of  ex- 
traordinary 
sen  timental, 
artistic,  and 
scientific 
value  ;  and 
the  newly  in- 
vented "Tele - 
chirograph  ' ' 
applies  pho- 
tography to 
the  telegraph, 
light  falling 
through  a  slit 
upon  sensi- 
tive paper 
and  writing  a 
message 
which  is  de- 
livered by  a 
p  e  rforatcd 
band  at  the 
rate  of  50,000 
w  o  r  (1  s  a  n 
hour. 

Things  have 
happened  in- 
deed I  Here 
arc  just  a  few 
c  a  t  a  1  o  g  XI  e  - 
like  hints  of 
t  h  e  modern 
ramifications 
of  photo- 
graphv. 

It  is  difficult 
to  realize 
what  a  social 
c  hang  e  has 
been  caused 

by  photography.  As  an  annihilator  of  dis- 
tance it  stands  at  least  bcsitle  the  railroad, 
telephone  and  telegraph.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  absurd  misconcep- 
tions which  the  \orth  and  South  had  of 
each  other  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and  with- 
out which  the  Civil  War  would  have  been  an 
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impossibility,  could  not  have  existed  had  the 
camera  been  as  common  then  as  now.  It  is 
pulHng  the  whole  world  together,  for  one  has  a 
new  understandinji  of  the  people  of  other  lands 
after  beholdinj^  them,  even  in  this  way.  In  the 
more  intimate  circles  of  family  ami  friends,  it 
is  not  at  all  fanciful  to  sec  a  powerful  cohesive 
force  in  the  photographic  portraits  which  ama- 
teur cameras  have  so  indefinitely  multiplied. 


The  educator  to-day  would  lose  his  right 
hand  were  he  deprived  of  the  photographs 
upon  which  geography  is  mainly  based  and 
which  have  so  changed  the  study  of  chcniistn.', 
jdiysics,  nearly  all  the  sciences,  indeed.  .\ 
recent  discovery,  for  instance,  permits  ot 
rei)roducing  photographically  spoken  sen- 
tences, and  allow  one  to  study  words  an<l 
syllables  as  phonetic  phenomena,  promising 
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llicse  (ihotoKrapht.  liy  nicans  nl  calctilatii>ii>  frnm  tlic  perspective  lines,  an  accurate  cuniuur  map  is  made,    'llic  map  reproduced  un  i^a^c 
WAS  made  in  thii  way  <A  tlic  cuuniry  »huwn  in  Ute»e  picture* 
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nvw  light  on  the  nature  of  speech  and  the 
Uaching  of  this  whole  subject.  Outside  of 
the  schools,  stereopticon  lectures  and  home 
sets  bring  vividly  before  the  public  all  the 
interesting  features  of  foreign  countries. 

In  this  same  connection,  the  thousands  of 
books  and  y)criodicals.  which  bring  literature 
of  all  kinds  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  use 
photography  in  all  their  pictorial  processes; 
many  successful  magazines  dispense  alto- 
gether with  artists  of  the  brush,  pen,  and 
pencil,  seeking  to  transfer,  by  photographs 
and  "half  tones,"  the  scene  or  person  direct 
^»  their  pages  with  as  little  loss  of  detail  as 
l-tossiblc.  This  has  caused  a  marvellous  pie- 
torial  efflorescence  in  contemporary  literature 

-to  the  disgust  of  some  literary  artists 
in  words.  It  is,  though,  simply  a  return  to 
nrst   principles:    man    first  communicated 


with  his  fellows  by  pictures,  not  writing; 
and  the  appeal  of  a  truthful  picture  is  still 
more  instantaneous  and  stronger  than  that  of 
sentences.  The  reduetion  in  cost  has  been 
enormous.  Where  a  single  drawing  and 
I)ainstaking  wood-cut  would  have  cost,  say, 
ten  years  ago.  the  same  picture  is 
usually  put  liefore  the  reader  now  for  about 
$20  — perhaj)s  with  some  artistic  loss  of  color 
and  feeling,  but  with  a  great  increase  of  exact- 
ness and  reality.  The  photografth  is  the  key- 
note of  the  modern  magazine  and  it  is  sup- 
planting artist's  drawings  in  most  fields  of 
illustration  except  fiction:  one  publishing 
house  employs  three  expert  men  who  do 
nothing  but  take  such  pictures  at  a  txjst  of 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  month. 

That  |X)wer  of  any  kind  will  be  misused  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  many  piracies. 
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notably  of  English  cyclopsedias  and  sets 
uf  standard  authors,  have  been  accom- 
plished with  "neatness  and  dispatch"  by 
simply  photographing  each  page  and  mak- 
ing a  "line  plate"  direct  from  it.  The 
foreign  weeklies,  too,  supply  some  enter- 
prising   publishers   over    here    with  much 


this  econo- 


excellent  free  picture  matter  in 
mical  way. 

»  • 

The  photographer  was  officially  recogn^ 
as  an  artist  when,  after  a  hot  discussion 
years  ago,  Mr.  Eduard  Steichen's  pictures  were 
admitted  to  the  Paris  Salon;  and  some  of  the 
achievements  of  people  like  him,  Alfred  Stieg- 
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Utz,  Mrs.  Kascbicr,  Craig  Annan,  and  so  on, 
are  their  own  best  arguments  as  to  their  artis- 
tic qualities.  It  is  a  Uttle  peculiar,  by  the 
way;  tibat  with  the  wonderful  advance  in  pho- 
tc^jcipllic  power  of  expression,  in  manipula- 
tion, and  in  range  of  efTect.s,  the  best  i)ortraits 
of  to-day  should  fall  far  short  of  the  daguer- 
reotypes of  fifty  years  ago ;  yet  this  is  beyond 
questioa.  Mr.  George  Eastman,  for  instance, 
who  virtually  controls  the  photographic  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  tells  how  a  certain 
cmiaent  pliotographer  was  recently  showing 
faim  Mmples  of  his  work.  One  portrait 
aiouaad  Mr.  Eastman's  special  enthusi- 
asm. 

"  My!    That  is  a  fine  thing,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  observed  the  artist  somewhat  awk- 
wardly. "That's  a  copy  of  an  old  daguerreo- 
type." 

No  photographer  has  succeeded  in  equaling 
the  depth  and  brilliance  of  this  process,  now 
oon^>letely  abandoned  because  of  its  difficulty 
and  the  fact  that  it  produces  only  one  copy  of 
the  picture;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  a  prominent  photographic  worker  has 
almost  completed  a  plan  for  rehabilitating  an 
improved  form  of  daguerreotyping  as  a  com- 
mercial process.  But  modern  photography  has 
contributed  immensely  to  art.  It  has  diffused 
broadcast  a  knowledge  of  the  great  works  of 
art  of  all  ages:  all  the  critics  and  essayists  and 
enthusiasts  that  ever  lived  have  done  less  to 
raise  the  standard  of  j)0])ular  taste  than  the 
careful  copies  of  paintings,  sculpture,  archi- 
tectural triumphs  and  what  not,  that  can  now 
be  purchased  all  the  way  from  a  cent  apiece 
up.  M'TeovcT.  the  camera  has  taught  the 
artists  many  thiiigs.  Compare  the  drawings 
of  horses  in  motion  to-day  with  those  even  by 
the  greatest  painters  before  Muybridge  made 
his  revolutionary  "  moving  pictures  "  of  gallop- 
ing animals,  and  you  will  see  that  artists  had 
not  learned  in  thousands  of  years  to  see  the 
facts  in  this  case  until  they  were  placarded 
before  their  eyt^  I'v  photogra])hy.  This  is 
but  one  of  numi>erless  details.  .\s  a  jiositivc 
contribution,  artistic  design  has  been  im- 
mensely enriched  by  the  camera  studies  of 
enlaiged  snow  crystals,  of  electrical  flashes, 
of  leaves  and  flowers  and  natural  forms  of 
ever\^  sf)rt.  By  what  is  known  as  "i)hoto- 
stereie"  bas-reliefs  are  made  in  medallion 
form  from  life  with  two  exposures;  and  the 
many  eager  workers  in  color  photography  will 
doubtless  give  the  world  before  long  as  per- 


fect reproductions  of  natural  colors  as  they 

now  secure  of  form. 

But  photography  has  also  its  utilitarian 
part  in  art.  Engravers  of  great  art  works 
now  use  plates  on  which  has  been  photo- 
graphed the  subject  they  are  to  reproduce. 
The  sculptor  causes  an  illuminated  image  to 
be  projected  on  a  wet  slab  of  clay ,  thus  guided, 
models  in  bas-relief  a  portrait  at  a  speed  that 
would  otherwise  be  impossible.  These  are 
mere  examples  of  the  practical  employment  of 
photography  in  furthering  art  labors. 

THE  CAMERA  FURTHERS  SCIBNCB 

Historical  methods  have  been  reconstructed 
by  the  photograph.  Not  only  has  it  made  avail- 
able to  scholars  everywhere  the  exact  manu- 
script records  of  antiquity  but  it  has  assisted 
in  numberless  ways  to  confirm  or  destroy  his- 
torical traditions.  The  last  half  century  is  on 
an  historical  basis  absolutely  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding  centuries,  because  of  the 
wealth  of  ]diotographs  of  people  and  places. 
What  would  the  student  not  give  for  a  few 
photograjjhs  of  Babylon  in  its  glory,  for  por- 
traits of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Julius 
Caesar,  of  the  Nazarene  who  cut  history  in  two 
by  his  mere  advent  on  earth?  And  the  exact- 
ness and  precision  of  the  jdiotograph  has 
reacted  upon  the  writers  with  a  curbing  of 
imagination  that  might  have  bothered  Herod- 
otus, but  which  typifies  the  whole  sj  irit  of  the 
twentieth  century.  History  and  civilization 
have  alike  progressed  l)y  reason  of  the 
amazingly  realistic  presentation  of  the  ghastly  . 
horrors  of  the  war  between  Rttssia  and  Japan: 
the  whole  world  has  received  a  new  impetus 
toward  jx?ace  from  contemplalint^  these  horrors 
as  vividly  a.*!  if  they  were  actually  occurring 
before  the  eyes  of  every  individual. 

Photography  is  actively  eniplo  .  c  l  in  secur- 
ing and  perpetuating  records  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  savage  life  where  civilisation  has  not 
yet  come,  and  the  possession  of  such  records 
has  enabled  students  of  social  institutions  to 
arrive  at  clearer  anr]  more  exact  conclusions 
alxjut  aboriginal  conditions.  In  tlu'  historian's 
laboratory  as  elsewhere  photography  has  ren- 
dered efficient  help. 

In  science  one  finds  the  same  thing:  the 
camera  gives  us  the  first  accurate  map  of  the 
moon;  it  discovers  new  worlds  through  the 
telescope;  it  learns  of  the  mysterious  upper 
air  by  studies  of  clouds  and  atmospheric 
transparency;  it  records  geological  changes 
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and  gives  the  student  formations  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe;  it  copies  the  Rowland 

spectroscopic  gratings  with  14,520  lines  to  the 
inch:  it  reports  earthquake  disturbances  and 
measures  the  tilt  of  the  earth;  it  reproduces 
andent  paleograph  mantiscripts  so  that  the 
bewildering  second  writing  is  invisible  and  the 
document  appears  as  it  was  thousands  of 
years  back,  before  the  scaind  inscription  was 
put  un  over  the  original  one.  In  Canada  and 
Alaska,  96,000  square  miles  of  inaccessible 
mountain  wilderness  has  been  accurately  sur- 
veyed and  mapped  by  the  photographic 
process  perfected  by  Dr.  Deville,  the  Domin- 
ion's Surveyor  General — at  a  cost  under  $10 
a  square  mile,  and  with  an  accuracy  of 
detail,  even  in  the  most  rugged  country,  "only 
limited  by  the  scale  on  which  the  map  is 
made."  Over  and  over  tlie  camera  has 
recorded  to  the  scientist  what  his  eyes  have 
failed  to  catch. 

TBB  CAMBRA  IN  STUDYING  NATURB 

The  great  public  has  really  become  ac- 
quainted with  nature  through  the  work  of 
those  intimates  who  have  photographed  the 
humming  bird  and  woodcock  on  their  nests, 
the  trees  and  flowers  and  animals  and  insects 
as  they  are  in  the  woods  and  fields.  The  last 
ten  years  have  seen  the  creation  of  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  nature  illustration,  infinitely  in 
advance  of  anything  which  had  been  done 
since  the  b^ixuning  of  the  world.  Audubon 
was  a  great  genius:  yet  there  are  to-day  a 
doeen  men  and  women  in  America  who  are 
taking  photographs  of  birds  that  excel  his 
finest  work  in  value  to  both  the  student  and 
the  crowd. 

Men  devote  themselves  to  nature  photog;- 
raphy  for  weeks  and  months.  Mr.  Herbert 
K.  Job  recently  described  the  difficulties  of 
getting-  photographs  of  egrets  in  the  nest. 
The  nests  were  high  overhead  in  the  cy- 
presses. Without  climbing-irons,  he  managed 
to  climb  a  slender  tree,  where  forty  feet  above 
ground  a  nest  hung  in  the  crotch  of  a  rotten 
limb,  swept  by  jousts  of  wind.  The  flash- 
light ])hotographs  of  wild  animals  taken  by 
C.  (i.  Schillings  in  Africa  were  secured  at 
as  great  risk  to  life  as  any  that  h  run  in 
shooting  big  game.  Skill,  patience  and  cour- 
age are  indispensable  to  the  results  that 
make  the  camera  so  valuable  in  nature  study 

The  doctor  uses  the  camera  t«»  follow  the 
progress  of  disease;  to  study  the  interior  of 


the  throat,  stomach,  and  eye ;  to  show  classes 
just  how  tbe  greatest  specialists  perform  par« 

ticular  operations:  with  the  X-ray  and  fluo- 
rescent screen  he  locates  fractures,  lesions 
and  internal  foreign  bodies,  and  diagnoses 
afiiectkms  of  heart  or  lungs;  with  th&  micro- 
scope's aid  added  he  records  bacteriological 
nhserv  ations  which  have  revolutionized  the 
whole  modern  system  of  medicine. 

In  law,  the  value  of  the  photograph  was 
long  ago  recognized:  it  is  frequently  intro- 
duced as  evidence,  and  reformers  have  found 
a  most  powerful  lethal  argument  in  photo- 
graphs of  official  law-breaking.  In  more 
than  one  case  a  will  has  been  found  valid 
because  under  the  camera  the  necessary  sig- 
nature appeared,  thouj^h  invisiV)le  to  the  eye; 
and  the  Bertillon  system  of  identifying  crimi- 
nals uses  photographic  details  freely. 

The  newest  use  in  war  is  to  photograph  the 
enemy's  troops  or  defenses  by  a  camera  raised 
hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air  by  a  balloon  or  kite, 
thus  obtaining  accurate  information  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Views  of  the 
countr>'  to  be  fought  over  and  pictures  of 
fortifications  are  invaluable.  The  expert  de- 
termines by  photographs  the  velocity  of  pro- 
jectiles fired  from  a  gun,  and  the  course  and 
speed  of  torpedoes ;  and  he  records  their  effects 
in  the  same  manner. 

COMMBRCIAL  USBS  OF  PR0T06BAPHT 

When  one  comes  to  industrial  and  oommer* 
cial  uses,  the  list  is  endless.  An  ingenious 
German  ijentleman  now  supyilants  the  tailor's 
measurer  and  measures  a  man  for  a  suit  of 
dothes  by  photographs.  The  latest  improve- 
ment in  the  phonograph  is  a  system  by  which 
n  photographic  film  records  the  motion  of  a 
sensitive  flame,  and  the  \  ariations  in  intensity 
in  the  band  thus  obtained  are  made  to  cause 
variations  in  a  telephone  circuit,  reproducing 
the  original  sounds  much  more  clearly  than  by 
former  methods.  The  tunnel  builder  and 
railroad  contractor  not  only  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  conditions, 
and  the  effects  of  blasting,  but  provide  against 
damage  suits  bv  "before  and  after"  views. 
In  many  factories,  sample  books  are  made 
photographically,  showing  exact  construction, 
design,  wood  and  finish. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely,  but  enough 
has  been  outlineil  to  ^Wv  some  hint  cf  the 
part  the  camera  plays  in  every  material 
branch  of  human  activity. 
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THE  "GREAT  DEMOCRAT"  AMONG  MUSICAL  DIRECTORS.  WHO  HAS 

SPENT   AN   UNSELFISH    LIFK   IN   DEVELOI'INC.   A   TASTE  PGR  MUSK 
IN   AMERICA    BV   TKAININC.   THE  CHILDKKN   IN   THK  SCHOOLS  AND 
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SERVICE.  CULMINATING  IN  THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  A  GREAT  SCHOOL 

BY 

E.  N.  VALLANDIGHAM 


FRANK  DAMROSCH.  as  director  of  the 
new  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  stands 
on  one  of  the  heights  to  which  his  eyes 
have  been  directed  almost  since  boyhood. 
This  new  school,  the  earliest  American  con- 
servatory of  music  organized  with  the  distant 
aim  and  breadth  of  plan  of  the  best  European 
institutions  of  the  kind,  is  the  concrete  redisa- 
tion  of  early  hopes.  It  is  for  the  moment  the 
erdwn  of  a  Ufe  deliberately  and  unreservedly 
given  to  the  promotion  of  musical  culture  in 
America.  Hitherto,  indeed,  New  York  City 
rather  than  America  has  felt  the  impulse  of 
his  steady  purpose,  but  hereafter,  as  director 
of  the  new  conservatf)ry,  he  and  his  aids  will 
help  to  make  New  York  more  than  has  been 
possible  before  a  centre  of  musical  culture  for 
the  nation.  The  new  school  is  another  stride 
m  the  city's  imperial  progress  toward  its  great 
place  as  the  capital  of  the  Western  world. 

Fate  and  instinct  luckily  withdrew  Mr. 
Damrosch  in  youth  from  a  business  career 
beyond  the  Mississii)pi  V  l.rn  he  returned 
to  .New  York,  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 
It  was  to  hnd  his  father,  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch, near  the  end  of  a  life  singly  devoted  to 
music,  and  his  younger  brother  Walter  already 
a  musician  of  distinction  and  promise.  It 
was  like  a  return  to  his  native  element.  As  a 
lad  he  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  music,  and 
now  he  found  himself  more  than  ever  sur- 
rounded by  its  influences.  His  marriai;* 
strengthened  his  musical  ties,  and  he  sctth  ii 
quickly  into  the  place  that  wiis  naturally  his. 

Although  Mr.  Damrosch  chose  for  himself 
the  hard  task  of  a  teacher,  and  later  of  a  con- 
ductor and  Irriinrr  of  l.ir's'f  rli(^r;i!  ]>o<]ks.  Ik- 
nlwavs  had  \v.  niiml  not  nnly  tiic  work  inini<'- 
diately  in  hand,  but  the  tine  aim  of  developing 
a  sound  and  widespread  musical  taste  in  the 


city  that  was  to  be  his  home.    He  might 

easily  have  coined  his  native  powers  and  ever 
widening  reputation  into  doll.-irs,  but  he 
chose  of  set  purpose  a  higher  place  of  public 
usefulness,  and  this  purpose  he  has  kept  stead- 
il\-  before  him  through  more  than  twenty 
years  of  exacting  toil. 

What  he  saw  in  New  York,  according  to  bis 
own  account,  was  a  vast  community  of  nuuy 
tongues  and  races  in  which  a  comparatively 
few  persons  were  ctiltivated — if  anything', 
over-cultivated — musically,  and  the  rest  but 
little  moved  by  the  best  music.  The  jaded 
palate  of  the  rich  Opera  goer  cra\  cd  not  only 
what  is  great  in  music,  but  also  what  is  sen- 
sational. A  noble  oi>era  fitly  rendered  was 
not  enough :  it  must  have  not  only  the  adjunct 
of  costly  scenic  setting,  but  the  flash  of  jewels 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  boxes,  the  j)rescnccof 
world -faniotis  \  oiccs  that  rnnimanded  salaries 
large  cnuugli  to  dower  princesses. 

A  few  of  the  wealthy,  indeed,  gathered 
occasionally  at  private  concerts  in  their  own 
liouscs,  a  handful  of  intelligent  lovers  of  music 
One  millionaire  gave  the  most  distinguished 
entertainments  of  the  kind  in  his  private 
library,  an  apartment  w-herc  the  guests  saw 
hanging  upon  the  walls  a  tlozcn  tUcfi-hiH'! 
Rembrandts  whiie  they  listened  to  the  music 
of  an  orchestra  unsurpassed  in  its  kind. 
There  were  other  private  concerts  in  more 
simply  appointed  houses,  and  there  were 
L'cnuine  lovers  of  music  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
But  there  was  no  great  musical  public  senU- 
ment  demanding  what  is  excellent  and  not 
looking  first  for  what  is  sensational 
i  itv  went  its  own  noisv  wav.  busied  with  its 
( t  ast  lt  ss  toil  for  material  things  and  essen- 
tially deaf  to  music. 

Mr,  Damrosch's  ambition  was,  to  reach  that 
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vast  inert  pojiuiation  and  rouse  it  to  music. 
He  was  a  foreigner  by  birth,  but  essentially 
an  American  in  si'irit  ;i  democrat,  perhaps 
without  quite  knowing  it.  He  came  to  feel 
that  Xew  York's  many-tongued  races  had  in 
them  the  elements  of  a  wide  public  taste  for 
what  is  musically  fine,  that  here  were  ears 
and  voiees,  thousands  upon  thousands,  that 
could  be  trained,  refined,  cultivated.  Look- 
ing about  him  upon  all  sides,  he  saw  that  the 
movement  which  he  sought  to  lead  and  direct 
must  be  truly  popular.  Out  of  this  dis- 
tinctively Ainerican  thought  came  the  Peo- 
ple's Singing  Classes  and  the  People's  Choral 
Union.  Mr.  Damrosch  turned  his  back  for 
the  moment  on  the  wealth  of  the  town,  with 
its  music  lovers  of  varying  intel!i<,'enr(>  and 
made  his  direct  appeal  to  the  masses.  This 
popular  movement  is  now  in  its  fourteenth 
year*  and  Ur.  Damrosch's  appeal  has  met 
with  noble  response. 

To  the  organization  and  instruction  of  the 
Singing  Classes  and  the  Choral  Union  Mr. 
Damrosch  gave  his  time,  with  uncalculating 
jjencrosit  \  !><  i  -  f  >  li.irgc.  He  found  enthusi- 
astic aids  ^lad  to  d'j  the  like.  The  Singing 
Classes,  recruited  main])'  from  the  simplest 
homes  of  city  and  suburbs,  were  trained  to 
the  creation  and  the  enjoyment  of  music.  The 
fee  of  ten  cents  a  lesson  just  paid  the  rent  of 
halls  and  jtrovided  apparatus.  All  over  the 
tiiy  and  suburbs,  Mr.  Damrosch's  willing  aids 
trained  classes  ait  night  and  on  Sunday  in  the 
elements  of  music.  Sunday  after  Sunday  he 
me  t  earnest  hundreds  in  the  great  hall  of 
Cooper  Union. 

Here  picked  pupils  from  the  People's 
Classes  came  together  in  the  Choral  Union,  a 
chorus  laboriously  trained  liy  the  director, 
whose  inspiring  I'crsonality  instantly  won  the 
enthusiastic  alTection  of  the  pupils.  A  great 
chorus  was  here  trained  to  render  with  pre- 
nsion  and  fine  effect  the  noblest  compositions. 
In  the  years  since  the  Choral  Union  was 
formed,  between  25,000  and  30,000  persons 
have  come  under  instruction,  and  music  has 
become  a  f)rimc  interest  in  thousands  nf  l  iomes 
that  were  before  almost  strangers  to  the  fine 
arts.  At  last  the  foundation  of  a  sound 
musical  culture  was  laid  with  a  broadly 
popular  base.  The  city  was  waked  to  music. 
The  thing  was  splendidly  democratic  and 
American. 

Mr.  Damrosch  had  set  the  great  East  Side 
singing.    But  this  was  not  enough:  he  would 
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also  set  other  social  classes  to  listening,  and 
they  should  hear  only  the  best.    He  organised 

the  Society  of  Musical  Art,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  excellent  choral 
singmg,  and  the  lovely  music  of  such  com- 
posers as  Palestrina,  and  the  other  great 
makers  of  sacred  song  and  chant. 

It  has  always  disturVied  Mr.  Damrosch's 
sense  of  fitness  that  the  noble  concerts  of  the 
Society  could  not  be  heard  in  a  110]  er  setting 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He  reached 
the  greater  part  of  his  aim,  however,  in  filling 
Carnegie  Hall  season  after  season  with  a 
hushed  and  rapt  audience,  come  to  hear  the 
old  music  of  the  church  rendered  without 
accessories  of  scenery  or  costume.  Music 
lovers  responded  to  the  endea\C)r  of  the 
Society.  Its  few  concerts  were  instantly 
recogiUsed  as  among  the  great  nrasical  events 
of  the  season,  and  strangers  joume3red  long 
distances  to  hear  them. 

Not  content  with  what  he  had  thus  done 
lor  adult  music  lovers,  Mr.  Damrosch  now 
tmdertook,  in  what  he  called  the  Sj^phony 
Concerts  for  Young  People,  to  develop  and 
guide  the  musical  taste  of  children.  He  was 
anticipating  the  future,  training  a  new  gen- 
eratbn.  In  these  concerts  as  in  all  his  enter- 
tainments, only  the  best  music  is  presented. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  he  has  kept  steadily  in 
mind  the  thought  of  musical  cultun-.  He 
had  been  teaching  small  classes  of  children 
as  private  pupils.  He  had  helped  many 
mothers  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  the 
highest  musical  culture  into  the  home.  The 
concerts  supplanted  all  this.  They  were 
always  preceded  by  a  short  explanatory  talk 
— ^not  a  lecture — which  prepared  the  \()ung 
pcfijile  for  what  was  to  come,  and  the  hushed 
attention  of  the  audience  showed  how  effec- 
tive was  the  preparation. 

And  now,  just  as  the  Children's  Concerts 
were  under  way,  came  1  1  Mr.  Damrosch  an 
opportunity  and  a  temjitati<.)n  a  temi'tation 
that  a  man  less  devoted  to  ideals  and  more 
concerned  as  to  the  material  rewards  of  his 
profession,  would  easily  ha\-e  put  aside.  It 
was  in  fact  an  opportunity  to  impoverish  him- 
self, and  in  strange  contrast  to  the  rage  for 
wealth,  he  yieldetl  to  the  temptation  and 
seized  the  opportunity.  Thus  far  his  varied 
activities  were  not  making  him  rich,  and  the 
unfledged  youth  inventing  a  flying  machine 
that  went  on  the  ground  or  attempting 
to  comer  the  pork  market  attracted  more 
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attention.  While  he  was  putting  inunense  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  into  his  work  for  musical 

culture,  he  was  earning  his  Haily  bread  by 
the  labdrious  instruction  (jf  {irn  ate  jiujiils. 

It  was  now  that  there  came  to  luiu  a  com- 
mittee of  men  unselfishly  interested  in 
musical  culture  to  ask  whether  he  would 
undertake  the  direction  of  musical  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  Would  he  give  four  hours  of  his  day 
in  return  for  a  salary  confessedly  inadequate, 
but  as  high  as  the  city  could  be  induced  to 
pay?  The  real  stnipRlo  came,  however, 
when  they  represented  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  place  he  must  apply  for  it.  He  would 
not  seek  an  office.  The  medical  and  educa- 
tional societies  in  the  city  then  asked  that  he 
be  appointed,  and  thus  the  difficulty  was  sur- 
mounted. 

He  was  to  give  to  the  city  his  time  from 
nine  to  one  o'clock.  The  rest  of  the  working 
dav  was  to  be  his  own.  In  less  than  a  month, 
he  luid  dismissed  all  his  private  pupils,  and 
soon  he  was  occupied  in  his  new  work  upon 
most  days  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  six  in 
the  evening.  Mention  of  money  seems  sordid 
in  connection  with  such  a  career,  but  since  he 
entered  upon  the  work  of  the  dty  in  1897  he 
has  foregone  more  than  $20,000  that  he  could 
have  earned  by  private  teaching.  His  reward 
has  been  the  response  of  the  schools  to  his 
touch.  The  choral  singing  of  the  school  chil- 
dren has  vastly  gained  in  sweetness  and  cor- 
rectness. To  put  the  matter  in  a  sentence, 
Mr.  Damrosch,  whose  sole  source  of  income 
was  his  skill  as  teacher  and  director,  deprived 
himself  of  nearly  $4>ooo  a  year  for  the  privi- 
lej^e  of  reaching  and  niovinj,'  the  largest  pos- 
sible audience,  the  half  million  .school  children 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  This,  too,  was 
nobly  democratic  and  American.  He  gave 
up  Ms  work  in  the  schools  a  year  ago,  but 
the  inflnence  of  it  will  be  felt  perhaps  for 
generations  to  come. 

But  there  came  now  the  realization  of  an- 
other ideal — ^the  establishment  of  an  endowed 
school  of  music  in  New  York  broadly  planned 
to  promote  the  highist  musical  education 
and  culture.  Tlie  school  must  be  endowed, 
because  its  fees  could  not  be  large  and  yet  its 
work  must  not  be  hampered  nor  restricted. 
It  must  attempt  and  accomplish  important 
things.  For  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Damrosch 
has  been  seeking  the  fit  man  to  endow  such 
a  school. 


He  found  him  at  last  in  Blr.  James  Locb, 
son  of  the  late  banker  Solomon  Loeb.  Mr. 

Loeb  is  a  Harvard  graduate,  an  intelligent 
lo\er  of  music,  a  Greek  scholar  of  unusual 
accomplishment,  and  a  man  of  wide  general 
culture.  He  offered  to  be  one  of  ten  to  sub- 
scribe $50,000  each  to  the  endowment  fund. 
But  the  fund  grew  too  slowly  for  him,  and 
he  subscribed  himself  the  half  milhon.  Fur- 
ther aid  and  promise  of  aid  came— and  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  was  founded.  For 
a  year,  Mr.  Damrosch  devoted  himself  to 
organizing  it,  and  its  doors  were  opened  in 
October,  1905.  The  founders  thought  that 
they  would  do  well  if  they  began  with  fifty 
pupils;  350  were  en^  Hed  before  the  end  of 
the  first  week. 

"Simply  stated,"  says  Mr.  Damrosch.  "the 
objects  of  the  Institute  are  to  advance  the 
art  of  music  by  providing  for  students  the 
highest  musical  instruction  in  all  its  branches 
— practical,  theoretical,  esthetical,  to  encour- 
age endeavor,  reward  excellence,  and  generally 
to  promote  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  art  in  the  community." 

Here  again,  as  director  Mr.  Damrosch  is 
furthering  the  accompUshmcnt  of  his  steadily 
cherished  ideal.  As  assistants  or  furtherers 
of  his  work,  he  will  have  some  of  the  ablest 
musicians  anfl  teachers  of  music  in  Europe 
and  America.  Mindful  of  the  young  pupils 
whom  he  now  is  forced  to  desert,  he  will 
provide  a  special  summer  course  in  the  Insti- 
tute for  directors  of  music  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  Institute  of  Musical  Art  is  well  housed 
at  No.  53  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  ample  and  dig* 
nified  mansion  that  the  late  James  Lenox 
may  be  said  to  have  built  rotmd  his  great 
private  library.  Outwardly  distinguished 
only  by  its  fine  mass  and  proportion,  thil 
house  has  rare  beauty  of  Gothic  interior 
decoration.  Such  architectural  character, 
and  such  literary  associations  make  it  sfc- 
cially  fit  for  its  new  use.  The  groined  ceil- 
ings, the  carved  mantels,  rich  yet  delicate, 
the  fine  staircase,  the  ample  rooms,  all  with 
a  semi-ecclesiastical  suggestion — make  the 
house  a  worthy  temple  of  music.  The  build- 
ing is  admirably  lighted,  and  it  has  the  rare 
adjunct  of  a  charming  garden. 

Here  then,  is  the  crown  of  a  notable  end 
useful  career.  Mr.  Damrosch  would  be  the 
last  man  to  speak  of  his  ideals  as  realized; 
but  looking  backward,  he  and  those  who  knew 
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what  he  has  sought,  can  see  the  course  that  for  amateurs  and  pruiessionais  as  America 

be  has  run  leading  to  this  end.   The  begin-  has  never  before  had — this  is  the  summary, 

ning  of  popular  musical  culture  broadly  It  means  much — more  perhaps  than  the  hare 

begun,  the  needs  of  xhv  rulturtd  few    lifterl  farts  seem  to  mean.    But  the  man  who  has 

and  satisfied,  the  children  ot  rich  and    ])<»or  accomphshed  these  things  still  has  essential 

alike  awakened  and  trained,  and  at  last  the  youth,  with  Hre  and  enthusiasm,  and  their 

means  provided  for  such  musical  instruction  power  for  continued  work. 


THE  DIPLOMATIC  MASTERS  OF  EUROPE 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OK  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  ENGLAND.  GERMANY.  AM)  FRANCE. 
AND  THE  MEN  WHO  ADMINISTER  THEM—THE  GREAT  PERSONALITIES  IN  DIPLOMACY 

I.   THE  BRITISH  FOREIGN  OFFICE 

BY 

CHALMERS  ROBERTS 


IT  IS  not  often  that  the  man  in  the  street 
has  his  attention  directed  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  big  government  building  hav- 
ing its  entrance  opposite  the  Prime  Minister's 
house  in  the  narrow  little  alley  which  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  streets  in  existence — • 
Downing  Street.  But  the  reshifting  of  forces, 
the  entrance  into  world,  politics  of  the  young 
American  giant,  the  miraculous  transforma- 
tion of  an  ancient  yellow  nation  into  one  that 
is  a  modern  of  the  moderns,  the  removal,  for 
a  generation  at  least,  of  the  awe  caused  by 
Slavonic  menace — all  these  things  have  turned 
our  attention  anew  to  (liplf)mai  v.  have  j>er- 
haps  raised  it  again  to  sometliing  like  the  old 
position  it  had  before  ambassadors  became 
merely  messengers  at  the  ends  of  cables  or 
foreign  ministers  made  puMic  opinion  dance 
to  their  wills  with  the  aid  of  journalism. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ROUTINE 

A  foreign  office  is  not  like  other  govern- 
mental departments,  for  its  misadventures 
are  seldom  obvious.  Its  fatal  errors  are  sub- 
mitted to  no  inquests,  its  smaller  blunders  are 
not  even  heard  of.  The  naked  truth  almost 
never  sees  the  light  of  day.  for  Blue  Rooks  are 
carefully  edited  fur  present-tlay  politicians  and 
for  posterity.  Its  greatest  Foreign  Secretary  of 
our  tmie.  Lord  Salisbury,  was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  maintain  old  methods.  "Olympian  Jove 
himself  was  not  more  aloof  from  the  common 
concerns  of  men.  '  There  the  Foreign  Office 
stands,  in  pressing  need  ^  of  remodeling.  It 


is  filled  with  and  hampered  by  a  clashing  of 
cx)ntrols  and  powers.  To  give  an  example, 
all  affairs  of  India  proper  rest  with  the  Indian 
Otiice,  yet  spheres  of  influence  in  China* 
Persia,  and  Siam  are  in  the  care  of  the  Foreign 
Othce,  while  Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong  are  under 
the  Colonial  Office.  Africa,  with  its  avowed 
protectorates,  its  semi-colonies  and  its  "oocu- 
jiations,"  is  a  complete  jumble  of  administra- 
tions; and  all  over  the  maj)  of  the  world  arc 
red  patches  of  territory  which  the  Foreign 
Office  has  to  administer  in  flagrant  extension 
of  its  proper  powers. 

The  first  officer  of  the  Crown  to  bear  the 
present  title  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  that  attractive  statesman.  Charles 
James  Fox.  But  his  duties  can  bear  little 
com]>arison  to  those  of  Lord  I^ansdowne.  who 
controled  and  inllueiiced  for  centurii  s  to  come 
the  vast  interests  of  the  greatest  empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  or  of  the  new  Secre- 
tary, Sir  Edwin  Gray  Contrary  to  common 
opinion,  it  is  a  very  hard  worked  office,  never 
sparing  itself  late  mghts  nor  loss  of  holidays 
or  Sundays.  Obsolete  methods  do  not  neces- 
sarily accompany  sloth,  but  they  may  of 

themselves  incre.'ise  labor. 

The  Foreign  Othce  as  at  present  constituted 
embraces  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  five  assistant  secretaries.  One  of 
these  is  the  Permanent  Under  Secretar\  tVr 
Foreijjn  Affairs  and  it  is  he  who  is  really 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  office 
proper  remaimng  in  place  through  changing 
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administrations,  often  becoming  so  familiar 
with  pending  affairs  that  he  has  to  be  sent  as 

the  onl\  .i  .  ailable  ambassador  to  carry  them 
thron.u,'li.  In  this  way  was  Lord  PaviiKcfotc 
sent  to  Washington,  and  Lord  Currie  sent  to 
Constantinople  over  the  heads  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  service,  who  had  all  the  claims  of 
seniority  in  active  service.  Another  assistant 
is  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  represent 
the  Office  on  the  floor  of  that  house  of  which 
his  chief  is  not  a  member.  He  is  a  political 
member  of  the  Government  and  may  have 
had  no  connection  with  the  office  before. 
The  other  three  assistant  secretaries  are  heads 
of  different  departments. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  divided  into  ten 
Departments.  Five  of  these  arc  purely  politi- 
cal, and  deal  with  diplomatic  interests  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Western  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  America.  Two  more,  the  Library  and  the 
Treaty  Do})artmcnt,  are  partly  political,  the 
remaining  three,  the  Financial,  the  Consular, 
and  the  Conmiercial  Departments  are  wholly 
non-political. 

The  Commercial  Department  deals  with 
questions  of  trade  and  of  sanitation  such  as 
quarantine .  it  has  charge  of  the  early  stages  of 
commercial  treaties;  it  looks  after  the  ar- 
rangement of  tariffs  and  copyrights  and  the 
protection  of  industrial  y>roperty  abroad. 
Both  commercial  and  political  treaties  go  for 
final  drafting  to  the  Treaty-  Department, 
where  important  political  conventions  origi- 
nate. This  Department  has  charge  also  f)f 
all  questions  f)f  cwrcmctnial,  procedure,  natvi- 
raliz.iiion,  extradition,  commissions,  and  dip- 
lomatic credentials,  and  of  British  and  For- 
eign orders,  decorations,  and  lewards. 

The  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers 
has  the  custody  and  indexing  of  all  corre> 
spondence  and  confidential  papers,  and  the 
furnishing  of  information  to  the  other  Depart- 
ments. His  manuscrii>t  files  arc  kept  for 
forty  years  and  back  of  this  he  has  more  than 
100,000  bound  and  printed  volumes  of  records 
and  special  information. 

The  Consular  Department  has  all  it  can  do 
to  marshal  and  supervise  the  work  of  the 
great  army  of  British  consular  officers  through- 
out the  world.  The  Financial  Department 
has  charge  of  estimates  and  accounts,  it  con- 
trols  salaries  and  yuMT^ions,  and  suj)erintends 
the  work  of  the  King's  Messengers  for  l»oth 
foreign  and  home  service.    This  is  but  the 


surviving  remnant  of  a  force  which  tliirty 
years  ago  was  three  times  as  large,  for  the 
facilities  for  rapid  and  secure  communication 

have  so  increased  that  now  only  eight  King's 
Messengers  for  foreign  service  are  kept  and 
tliese  only  carry  bags  to  the  more  important 
capitals,  where  the  volume  of  correspondence 
is  too  great  to  be  ciphered.  Not  only  do  they 
secure  immunity  for  communications  from 
the  inquisitive  inspection  wliich  all  Con- 
tinental governments,  at  least,  bestow  upon 
letters  passing  through  the  ordinary  post  but 
they  also  usually  deliver  their  1)ags  much  in 
advance  of  tlie  regular  mails.  They  attend 
the  King  when  he  is  abroad,  carrying  back 
and  forth  all  the  documents  necessary  for  his 
insjH'ction  or  signature. 

The  general  staff  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
clerks  of  the  political  or  diplomatic  establish- 
ment, and  second  division  clerks.  They  are 
chosen  with  great  caution.  Such  posts  are 
now  less  in  the  nature  of  personal  patrr^nage 
in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  to  be 
bestowed  solely  upon  the  sons  of  family,  as  is 
still  more  or  .less  the  case  in  the  diplomatic 
service  proper.  Four  of  the  establishment 
clerks  reside  permanently  at  the  Foreign 
Olhce  to  open  all  letters  and,  more  particu- 
larly, to  decipher  all  cables  arriving  at  night. 
They  remain  at  the  office  in  turn  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  so  that  the  Foreign  Office  may 
be  said  never  to  close. 

The  second  division  clerks  have  charge  of 
the  routine  and  non-confidential  work,  and  are 
not  reqiiire<l  to  undergo  the  same  examina- 
tion as  th(»se  of  the  first  class.  They  are 
recruited  from  the  ordinary  ranks  of  the  civil 
service  and  seem  generally  worthy  and  con- 
scientious, but  it  remains  a  warning  in  Do»\  n 
ing  Street,  that  in  1878  one  of  them  srctired  a 
copy  of  the  secret  Anglo -Russian  agreement 
and  sold  it  to  an  evening  newspaper. 

All  corres]X)ndence  therefore  goes  fiist  to 
the  heads  of  Departments,  who  read  it,  register 
and  "  minute  "  it.  This  system  of  making  sug- 
gestions on  the  back  of  imi>ortant  documents 
goes  on  until,  with  all  its  notes,  it  comes  to  the 
hands  of  t1ii  King,  who  in  his  minutes  upon 
all  imjK>rtant  foreign  papers  (v.  hu  h  tech- 
nically are  submitted  to  him  only  in  courtesy) 
is  able  in  no  small  degree  to  influence  world 
politics.  But  it  is  sometimes  long  before 
communications  cm  be  answered.  Informa- 
tion must  often  \>c  had  from  the  Lil.irary  u|ion 
the  subject,  and  the  widespread  and  often 
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oonflictiiig  interests  of  the  empire  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  may  require  its  submission 

to  various  cabinet  ministers,  and  e\en  to 
rcprcscntatises  abroad.  If  it  is  foreign  the 
translators  must  frequently  be  called  in, 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  social  caste  in 
the  Forcii^n  Office.  Clerks  hold  themselves 
superior  to  the  ordinary  mortals  of  London 
iiociety,  and  in  turn  are  looked  down  on  by 
the  diplomats.  Even  when  a  clerk  by  tem- 
porary exchange  holds  a  diplomatic  position, 
he  is  given  social  recognition  only  by  suiferance. 

England's  chief  diplomatist 

To  describe  in  one  word  the  most  charac- 
teristic point  about  the  present  Secretary  for 
Foreij^n  Affairs,  one  would  say  tact  His 
suave  kindlmess  is  his  supreme  gift  and  makes 
one  remember  even  the  slightest  intercourse 
with  him.  He  owes  to  his  French  mother 
more  than  his  beautiful  facility  m  her  native 
tongue,  but  even  that  is  no  small  attribute, 
for  Englishmen  are  notoriously  bad  linguists. 
When  an  Englishman  speaks  French,  the 
grammar  of  which  he  often  knows  perfectly 
and  uses  quite  rnrn  rtlv,  one  seems  to  see  the 
Words  in  an  English  primer.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's French  was  of  this  sort.  So  is  that  of 
the  present  Prince  of  Wales,  though  his  father 
the  King  might  pass  anywhere  for  a  Parisian 
of  the  inost  cultured  speech.  About  linguistic 
fitness  much  misinformation  is  circulated  in 
America,  where  ignorance  of  languages  is 
general  We  had  not  long  apn  an  ambassador 
in  Pans  of  whom  newsjiaper  mention  was  sel- 
dom made  without  some  remark  about  his 
proficiency  in  French.  It  is  uncommon 
enough  for  an  American  ambassador  to  speak 
a  word  of  any  foreign  language,  and  this  one 
deserved  all  the  credit  his  halting  ability  car- 
ried. But  when  I  heard  him  attempt  a  short 
oration  in  French,  I  wished  that  those  news- 
paper men  at  home  could  have  listened  to  the 
caricature.  With  Lord  Lansdowne,  how- 
ever, one  hears  the  language  given  all  th«. 
loving  choice  and  care  which  it  receives  from 
its  devoted  creators,  and  in  whichever  tongut 
he  speaks,  you  feel  at  once  that  he  would 
rather  do  you  a  kindness  than  offend  you  by 
intention  or,  what  in  a  great  officer  is  worse 
b\  inadvertence. 

Added  to  his  native  aliilitv,  moreover,  he 
has  tlie  experience  of  such  important  posts  as 
Viceroy^  of  India  and  Governor  General  of 
Canada.  No  man  can  come  through  such 


service  untried.  He  is  a  respected  and  popu« 
lar  landlord,  even  in  Ireland,  where  tact  as 

much  as  kindly  intention  is  necessarv,  if  not 
more  so.  Yet  he  can  be  firm  enough  when 
occasion  demands,  as  tliere  is  ample  evidence; 
and  he  can  be  even  bitter,  as  witness  his  great 
controversy  as  War  Secretary  with  Lord 
Wolseley.  He  once  came  very  near  to  a  more 
intimate  association  with  us  than  he  has  so 
far  had,  for  at  a  time  when  it  was  expected 
that  Lord  Pauncefote  would  retire  from 
Washington  Iwcause  of  the  age  limit.  Lord 
Lansdowne  (I  had  good  private  information) 
was  seriously  considered  to  replace  him.  At 
that  time,  Us  coUeagt^  could  have  paid  no 
higher  tribute  to  his  ability. 

The  great  blot  ujion  his  pulilic  record  is 
easily  lus  failure  in  the  War  Ollice.  the  grave 
of  many  reputations.  The  lack  of  information 
and  preparation  shown  b\-  his  De|>artment  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Boer  War  was  all 
but  criminal — although  in  hopelessly  under- 
estimating the  situation  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  much  company  both  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  out  of  it  That  he  worked  desper- 
ately when  the  mistake  was  discovered  is 
e.erywhere  admitted,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Only  in  a  close  corporation  like  the  British 
Government,  where  ci  H,  af^ucs  stand  or  fall 
toi^ether  is  promotion  for  failure  j>ossible.  the 
holders  of  place  must  maintain,  as  their  chief 
defense,  the  cloak  of  collective  responsi- 
bility 

Where  government  departments  arc  closely 
related,  it  is  often  well  to  chant^e  caliinet 
officers  from  one  post  to  another.  Just  as  at 
home  we  have  now  for  Secretary  of  State  a 
former  Secretary  {)f  War,  so  Lord  Lansilowne, 
now  in  the  Foreign  Office  instead  of  the  War 
Office,  knows  well  from  expenence  what  sup- 
port he  can  demand  and  expect  from  Pall 
Mall-  far  better  (to  cite  an  ai)t  instance)  than 
did  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  blundcn  d  into 
the  Boer  War.  When  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
first  transferred,  however,  Lord  Salisbury  was 
Still  on  hand  to  advise.  Lord  Lansdowne 
does  not  combine  with  his  other  qualifications 
that  of  a  great  despatch  writer,  but  ju  rhaps 
L,ord  Salisbury  elTectually  spoiled  readers 
of  British  Blue  Books.  I  have  before  in  this 
magazine  sj)oken  of  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  reading  the  records  <:»f  the  late  Foreign 
Minister ,  and  one  misses  greatly  the  beauty 
of  style  and  the  illustrative,  biting  sarcasm 
of  the  older  chief.   Yet  on  occasion  the  pres^ 
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ent  minister  writes  an  admirable,  though 
cold,  formal,  and  temperate  despatch,  that 

clearly  fixes  responsibility  and  outlines,  so 
far  as  is  deemed  proper,  the  intentions  of  his 
govenunent.  He  shows  the  same  manner 
to  foreign  diplomats,  whom  be  receives  regU' 
larly  once  a  week  and  specially  when  occasion 
requires.  Thcv  all  pay  tribute  to  his  tact, 
ills  candor,  and  Ins  dcpi  ndability. 

LOUD   LANSDOWNES    WORK    I.N  OFFICE 

It  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
record  he  has  made  in  Downing  Street.  In 
his  dealings  with  us.  such  as  are  open  to  the 
light,  like  the  negotiations  over  the  Panama 
issue  and  the  Clayton- Rnlwcr  ronvontion,  he 
showed  a  firm  yet  conciliatory  attitude  and 
effectually  placed  with  us  the  responsibility 
for  whatever  irregularity  of  conduct  the  course 
of  the  Senate  at  that  time  displayed.  In  the 
Far  East,  where  British  interests  alone  were 
concerned,  it  has  been  chained  that  he  too 
often  imitated  Lord  Salisbury  in  surrendering 
rights  that  the  Government  had  asserted, 
rather  than  support  them  with  war.  Rut 
after  all  he  has  effectually  protected  them, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  in  the  first  and 
second  tieaty  with  Japan,  for  the  former 
made  the  defeat  of  ^^l  sia  possible,  and  the 
latter  opens  a  wide  and  wholly  new  chapter 
in  Great  Britain's  Far  Eastern  policy. 

But  the  latter  engagement,  we  must  con- 
cede, will  be  the  tragedy  of  Lord  Lansdowne's 
ministry  if  it  prove  not  to  be  its  masterpiece, 
and  there  are  some  who  believe  the  same 
about  the  French  understanding.  Critics  of 
the  recent  diplomacy  insist  that  England  has 
ceased  to  be  a  self-sufficient  power,  and  that, 
moreover,  in  the  Japanese  alliance,  she  shows 
herself  to  be  "a  bad  European  " 

That  Lord  Lansdowne's  understanding  with 
France,  his  settk^ment  of  the  long-standing 
Egyptian  muddle,  and  his  influence  with  both 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  favor  of  French  colonial 
hopes  in  Northwest  Africa,  have  each  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  of  German  attack, 
is  now  quite  evident.  That  it  has  led  the  way 
to  better,  even  hearty,  feeling  between  the 
two  greatest  democracies  of  the  old  world  is 
no  small  achievement-  and  to  this  latter  fact 
the  "plain  people"  of  both  countries  have 
lately  given  overwhelming  evidence.  But 
what  is  beyond  these  results  (that  are  gratify- 
ing but  may  mean  little  when  later  the  final 
ones  are  weighed),  it  is  too  soon  to  guess. 


A  competent  and  even  strong  company  of 
assistants  aid  Lord  Lansdowne.    The  present 

permanent  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is 
Sir  Thomas  Sanderson,  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  the  oflSce  of  which  he  is  now  practically  the 
head,  having  been  appointed  to  a  junior  clerk- 
ship in  1859.  He  has  risen  steadily  and  has 
had  all  mannt-r  of  iiii]X)rtant  experience. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  his  posts  was  that  01 
assistant  agent  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
over  the  Alabama  Claim.  He  has  been 
j)rivate  secretary  to  several  foreign  minis- 
ters, the  greatest  of  whom  were  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Granville.  It  has  been  announced, 
however,  that  he  will  retire  from  this  ofBce 
early  in  1906,  and  that  he  will  be  succeeded 
by  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  now  British  Am- 
bassador to  Russia. 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  iar  Foreign 
AflFairs  is  Earl  Percy,  eldest  son  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  A  spokesman  for  the 
lower  house  is  necessary,  since  it  is  almost  an 
unwritten  law  that  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  shall  sit  in  the  upper  house  and  be 
thus  removed  from  the  interfering  interroija- 
tions  of  the  Commons.  To  answer  such  ques- 
tions according  to  instructions  from  his  chief 
and  the  needs  of  the  fmblic  service  is  part  of 
tlie  duty  of  the  Parliamentary  Secretary. 
Earl  Percy's  predecessor  was  the  present 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who,  as  Lord  Gran- 
bourn,  held  the  post  until  he  succeeded  to  his 
title;  for  the  sons  of  an  carl,  a  marquis,  or  a 
duke,  who  bear  only  courtesy  titles,  or  Irish 
peers,  not  elected  to  the  upper  house,  have 
the  right  to  election  to  the  Commons,  notwith* 
standing  their  misleading  titles. 

Lord  Percy  is  one  of  many  of  his  class,  who 
are  intelligent  and  industrious  young  men. 
anxious  to  serve  the  State  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  even  though  their  station  in  life  makes 
them  quite  above  any  struggle  for  personal 
reward.  In  this  feeling  of  the  duties  of  the 
nobility  on  the  part  of  the  British  privileged 
classes  rests  the  strongest  defense  of  the 
monarchial  system  as  it  exists  to-day.  Young 
Percv  has  been  a  Member  of  Parliament 
f<tr  South  Kensington  for  some  years,  was 
formerly  Under  Secretary  for  the  India 
OfBce.  and  holds  many  offices  of  impor* 
tance 

Another  brilliant  Under  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs  IS  Sir  Eldon  Gorst.  eldest  son  to 
Sir  John  Gorst,  who  has  won  knighthood  on 
his  own  account  because  of  his  able  lieuten- 
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ancy  to  Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt.  Practically 
his  wliole  term  of  service  as  a  diplomat  has 
been  spent  in  Ej^y]it.  and  he  has  had  a  lar^o 
share  in  the  wonderful  r(  hal>iHtation  of  that 
country  under  Britisli  rule.  He  was  called 
home  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  with 


Prance  over  the  long-standing  French  ob- 
jection to  the  British  occupation,  and,  rumor 
has  it,  in  order  that  he  miyht  be  prcyjarcd  by 
home  service  to  succeed  Lord  Cromer  when 
tliat  great  proconsul  shall  return  to  a  well- 
earned  rest. 


IL   THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  GERMANY 

MV 

ADALBEKT  voN  DURNSTEIM 


THE  success,  as  Germany  regards  it, 
that  she  gained  in  the  controversy 
with  France  about  Morocco,  raised 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Prince  Bernliard 
von  Billow,  to  a  high  rank  among  European 
Statesmen.  He  is  regarded  at  home  as  the 
foremost  statesman  in  Eiin^  and  the  keeper 
of  the  world's  pence. 

Prince  von  Bulow  has  had  a  remarkable 
career,  and  has  reached  his  position  in  the  face 
of  formidable  difficulties.  He  does  not  lielong 
\n  one  of  the  great  families  of  Prussian  or 
Cierman  nobilitv,  but  was  born  the  younger 
son  of  a  poor  country  gentleman  of  the  lowest 
rank  of  nobility.  He  was  educated  by  the 
famous  Professor  Danid,  and  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Lausanne,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  The 
Franco -German  war  broke  out  while  he  was 
still  a  university  student,  and  he  abandoned 
his  studies  and  hurried  as  a  volunteer  to  fight 
in  the  ranks  as  a  common  soldier.  He  was 
enrolled  in  a  regiment  of  hussars  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  liis  bravery  in  several 
battles. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  received  the 
Iron  Cross  for  conspicuous  courage  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  promoted  to  be  an  oflicer. 
After  a  brief  military  career,  however,  he 
abandoned  the  army  and  enteral  the  PruKOan 
civil  servirt\  where  he  gained  tliree  years'  ex- 
perience in  various  administrative  capacities. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six—- that  is  thirty  years 
ago — ^he  left  the  C^vil  Service  to  enter  di> 
plomacy.  In  the  diplomatic  service  he  was 
attach^  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
successively,  then  German  Minister  at  Bukha- 
lest,  and  finally  German  Ambassador  in  Rome. 

DRAMATIC    RISK   TO  HONORS 

This  succession  of  diplomatic  posts  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of 
international  affairs  and  of  the  situation 


among  the  powers  of  Europe.  In  Rome, 
both  as  attach^  and  ambassador,  he  had 

ample  opportunities  for  studying  the  wonder- 
ful intricacies  of  the  diplomacy  directed  from 
the  Vatican,  and  the  innermost  meaning  of 
the  suppressed  hostility  between  the  Papal 
court  and  the  Quirinal.  As  attach^  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  was  able  to  olitain  an  insight 
into  the  peculiarities  of  Russian  statesman- 
ship and  diplomacy  which  have  proved  disas- 
trous to  so  many  ministers  of  other  countries. 
As  Minister  at  Bukharest,  he  was  in  the  thick 
of  all  those  fascinating  intrigues  and  jjolitical 
complications  which  characterize  the  Balkan 
States;  while  at  Paris  he  was  able  to  obtain  a 
wider  view  of  the  diplomatic  .methods  of 
western  countries. 

When  von  Bulow  left  the  German  Embassy 
at  Rome,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Kaiser  to 
be  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  in  1900  he  quitted  this  imp'»rtant  post  to 
become  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire 
and  simultaneously  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia. 
During  his  secretaryship  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Kaiser  raised  von  Bulow  to  the  rank  of 
count ;  and  recently  the  grateful  Emperor 
created  him  a  prince.  Each  advance  in 
Prince  von  Bulow's  career  was  made  with  a 
dramatic  suddenness. 

When  it  became  necessary,  eitjht  years  ago, 
to  appoint  a  new  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs  in  succession  to  Baron  Marschall, 
no  one  in  Germany  had  the  least  idea  that 
the  comparatively  young  ambassador  at 
Rome  would  be  selected  for  llie  jxisition.  in 
preference  to  so  many  older  and  better- 
known  contemporaries.  It  was  the  Kaiser 
himself  who  personally  chose  \'on  Bulow  to 
fill  the  position. 

Speaking  with  characteristic  bluntness  to 
the  Chancellor  of  that  time,  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
he  said,  "  We  want  new  blood  in  the  Foreign 
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Office.    Cbunt    is  too  old-fashioned; 

Baron  has  no  ori^ality ;  our  ambassador 

at  is  a  clumsy  fool."    Thus  he  ran  over 

a  dozen  namis.  Finally  he  cxclaimcil.  "Our 
man  at  Rome  would  make  the  best  Foreign 
Minister.  His  diplomatic  finesse  has  often 
attracted  my  attention.  He  has  worked 
wontlers  in  a  very  difiicult  position  at  Rome, 
where  unusual  tact  and  discretion  were  re- 
quired. He  has  never  made  a  mistake.  I 
wiU  make  him  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs!  *' 
Two  hours  later  Hcrr  von  Biilow,  Ambassador 
at  Rome,  received  the  followinj^  curt  t<  lfi,'rani 

"His  Majesty  the  German  £mpcror  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  you  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  with  instrurticms  to  take  Up  yOUr 
dutii's  with  as  httlc  delay  as  pK)ssible." 

Within  a  few  hours  the  amazed  ambassador 
was  on  his  way  to  Berlin  to  start  work  in  hts 
new  capacity.  An  amusing  stor\  is  told 
alxjtit  his  removal  to  H<Tl!n  The  German 
Embassv  at  Rome  is  a  niaj^nilicent  old  palazzo 
of  colossal  dimensions,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent residences  in  Europe.  The  official 
residence  of  the  Secretary'  in  Berlin,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  small  uni)retentious  V)uilding, 
wliich  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  lodge 
of  a  humble  gatekeeper  on  a  large  estate.  In 
Rome  Ilerr  von  Biilow  had  an  Italian  chef 
whose  (  ulitiary  art  insjured  Roman  society  wit  Ii 
enthusiasm  and  a  strong  desire  to  dine  at  the 
German  Ambassador's  table.  When  he  was 
told  that  his  master  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
palatial  residence  in  the  Italian  capital  and 
move  to  a  small  hcmse  in  Berlin,  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  itiisfortune  had  overtaken 
the  family;  and  coming  to  Madame  von  BiUow 
he  said,  with  a  low  bow,  "Signora,  you  need 
not  be  afraid;  I  intend  to  stay  with  you.  A 
faithful  servant  does  not  desert  his  master  in 
distrcssi " 

One  of  Hcrr  von  Bolow's  principal  achieve- 
ments as  State  Secretary  for  Ffjreii^n  Affairs 
was  the  conclusioii  of  the  affair  with  Spain 
regarding  the  groups  of  the  Caroline,  Pelew, 
and  Marianne  islands,  which  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  Emi)cror  and  resulted  in  the 
]iromotion  of  the  Secretary  to  the  rank  of 
count.  The  promotion  took  place  in  a  typi- 
cally modem  way.  The  news  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  South  Sea  trouble  was  telephoned 
by  the  Secretary  to  a  hii^di  otTirer  of  the  im- 
perial household  at  the  j.ialace  in  Pi>tsdam, 
some  sixteen  miles  away.  Five  mumtes 
later,  the  telephone  in  von  Bulow's  study 
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rang,  and  the  same  odicer  said,  "  I  am  ordered 
to  inform  Your  Excellency  tlttt  His  Majesty 

confers  upon  you  the  title  and  dignity  of  a 
count  of  the  German  Empire!" 

The  Count  became  a  prince  in  an  equally 
sudden  and  curious  manner.  When  the 
Moroccan  controversy  had  continued  two 
months,  it  still  seemed  that  Germany  might 
emerge  from  the  dispute  with  scanty  success. 
In  this  controversy,  von  Bulow's  diplomatic 
skill  had  been  pitted  against  that  of  M.  Del- 
eassd,  the  talented  statesman  who  had  directed 
the  forei):;ri  affairs  of  France  with  eons|)icuous 
success  for  seven  years.  Delcasse  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  able  foreign  minister  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  a  dif!icult  task  for  Count 
von  Billow  to  compete  with  his  consummate 
diplomatic  ability  and  knowledge.  Von 
Bfllow,  howe\'er,  worked  with  great  dex- 
terity, until  he  cxjntrived  suddenly  to  bring 
a1)o\it  DeU  ass<5's  draitiatic  defeat.  His  retire- 
ment into  private  life  followed. 

When  Europe  woke  up  one  morning  to 
learn  that  Thfophile  Delcass^  had  quitted 
office,  it  could  hardly  believe  the  report.  The 
news  reached  the  German  Government  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  at  sunrise  a 
s])ecial  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Imperial 
Palace  with  the  news.  The  Kaiser,  over- 
joved,  rose,  dressed  quic  kly,  and  drove  to  the 
Chancellor's  official  residence  in  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  arriving  there  at  six  o'clock.  His  visit 
had  been  unannounced,  and  the  Kaiser  had 
the  unusual  experience  of  waiting  for  ten 
minutes  while  von  Bidow  prepared  to  present 
himself  to  his  monarch. 

Extending  his  hand  impulsively,  the  Kaiser 
said,  "Prince  von  Bolow,  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  success."  Von  Bulow  hesitated  and 
looked  questioningly  at  the  Kaiser,  who 
added,  "I  have  created  you  a  prince  as  a 
token  of  my  gratitude  for  your  services  to  my 
djmasty  and  the  Empire." 

THB  chancellor's  OAV'S  WORK 

Prince  von  Bulow  is  an  early  riser,  as  indeed 

e\er\-onc  must  be  who  works  in  codperation 
with  the  rn  rinan  Hnij>eror.  When  the  Kaiser 
is  in  iierlm,  he  rides  in  the  Tiergartcn  Park 
early  every  morning,  and  on  his  way  back 
invariably  calls  on  Prince  von  Bfllow  at  the 
Chancellor's  official  residence.  The  Kaiser 
ri(Jes  on  horseback  into  the  grounds  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellery,  by  means  of  the  back 
entrance  opposite  the  Tiergarten,  in  the 
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Koniggratzeriitrasse,  and  von  Bulow  must  be 
just  inside  the  gate  to  receive  his  Imperial 
master. 

At  this  hf'ur  the  Chancellor  must  have 
aheady  accomplished  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  in  order  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Kaiser.  He  rises  at  fivj  o'clock,  and  begins 
the  work  of  the  day  by  going  through  all  the 
dispatches  which  have  arrived  from  Geiquan 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  diplomatic  agents 
during  the  night. 

A  glance  over  the  morning  paper  completes 
his  information  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
he  is  then  free  to  deal  with  the  most  urgent 
portion  of  his  own  correspondence.  When 
the  Emperor  arrives,  the  Chancellor  is  able 
to  communicate  to  him  the  lat<  st  develoj)- 
ments  in  affairs,  and  Kaiser  and  Chancellor 
stroll  round  the  walks  of  the  garden,  dis- 
cussing matters  of  state.  When  the  weather 
is  unfavorable,  they  adjourn  to  Prince  von 
BiUow's  study  and  carry  on  the  conversation 
indoors. 

On  these  occasions  the  intercourse  between 
Kaiser  and  Chafk:cllor  is  entirely  free  and 
easy,  and  the  two  talk  frankly  and  openly  to 
one  another — not  as  monarch  and  subject, 
but  as  two  men  who  have  the  same  object  in 
view. 

When  Prince  von  Bulow  differs  in  any- 
lliini,'  from  the  Emperor,  he  says  so,  and  he 
expresses  his  opposition  in  vigorous  language. 
Frequently  Kaiser  and  Chancellor  drift  into 
an  animated  debate,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
argument  carry  on  the  discussion  in  such  loud 
voices  that  the  attendants  in  adjoinmg  ante- 
chambers have  sometimes  fallen  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  a  personal  dispute  or 
quarrel  was  in  progress. 

When  the  Kaiser  is  in  residence  at  Potsdam, 
Pkince  von  Bulow  journeys  thither  early  e\  ery 
morning  to  submit  his  reports  to  the  monarch. 
When  the  Kaiser  is  in  the  provinces  or  abroad, 
the  Chancellor  sends  him  a  \on^  disjtaieh  sum- 
marizing those  points  which  he  would  other- 
wise submit  to  him  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
intercourse  between  Emperor  and  Chancellor 
is  thus  exceedin^lv  intimate  and  unremitting, 
and  Prince  von  Bulow  is  never  required  to 
come  to  a  decision  of  any  im^iortance  without 
previous  consultation  with  the  Kaiser. 

After  communicating'  with  the  Emperor 
personally,  or  by  dispatc  h.  Prince  von  Bfdow 
returns  to  his  study  and  deals  with  other 
affairs  of  state  for  the  remainder  of  the 


morning.  At  one  o'clock,  he  lunches  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife;  and  as  a  rule  three  or  four 
congenial  guests  are  invited  to  share  the  meal. 
Immediately  after  luncheon,  the  Prince  reads 
carefully  the  leading  articles  and  political 
information  in  the  newspapers  representing 
the  principal  political  parties  in  Germany. 
He  does  not  limit  his  reading  to  German  news- 
papers, but  extends  it  to  the  ])rincipal  origans 
of  other  powers,  with  whom  he,  as  the  con- 
troller of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  German 
Empire,  is  constantly  in  touch. 

As  in  other  Foreign  Othces,  a  thoroughly 
organized  staff  clips  all  interesting  articles 
from  the  journals,  and  submits  them  or  ab- 
stracts of  them  to  the  Chancellor. 

I^atcr  in  the  afternoon,  he  takes  a  walk  in 
the  i^-ardens  of  the  Chancellery,  and  afterward 
dictates  his  private  correspondence  in  Ger- 
man, or  in  English,  French,  or  Italian— pos- 
sessing an  excellent  command  of  these  three 
foreign  languages  in  addition  to  his  mother 
tongue. 

At  five  o'clock  he  receives  ambassadors, 

secretaries  of  state,  chiefs  of  department, 
members  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  other  i>ersons 
who  have  access  to  him.  The  reception  of 
visitors  lasts  until  he  dines,  at  seven-thirty — 
again  in  the  company  of  congenial  guests. 
On  these  occasions  Prince  von  Bidow  ran  ly 
converses  on  yiolitics  or  public  affairs,  but 
delights  to  participate  in  discussions  on  art 
and  literature,  and  particularly  on  history, 
the  study  of  which  is  his  favorite  occupation. 
At  ten-thirty  he  deals  with  arrears  of  work 
which  have  accumulated.  He  goes  to  bed  at 
midnight.  His  hours  of  sleep  are  only  four  or 
five,  but  he  seems  to  thrive  on  this  lack  of  re- 
jiose.  even  as  Bismarck  did. 

Prince  von  Bulow  spends  his  summer  \  aca- 
tion  every  year  on  the  little  island  of  Nor- 
deney,  in  the  North  Sea,  where  bis  principal 
amusement  is  sea  bathing.  The  sight  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  in  a  brilliant 
red,  white,  and  blue  bathing  suit  attracts 
many  visitors  to  the  shore  at  his  bathing  hour. 
Last  year  the  Russian  Minister,  Count  de' 
Witte,  visited  Prince  von  BliUnv  at  N<inlene\-, 
and  the  two  statesmen  bathed  t<)^ether  e\ery 
day — the  German  Chancellor  in  the  red, 
white,' and  blue  suit,  and  the  President  of  the 
Russian  Council  <if  vState  in  red.  yellow,  and 
green!  The  <l<>iiliU'  exhibition  of  prime  minis- 
ters of  two  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
nations,  thus  strij>ped  of  their  official  dignity. 
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*  afforded  no  little  entertatmnent  to  the  other 

visitors  at,  Nordency. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  Sin  ret  (if  Prince  von  Bulow's  success. 
He  cannot  be  called  a  "great"  man  in  the 
sense  in  which  Bismarck  was  great,  but  he  is 
a  diplomat  and  statesman  of  nimble  brain 
and  dexterous  intelHj^'cnce,  wln»  is  able  t<> 
adapt  himseU  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Emperor.  In  estimating  Prince  von  Billow's 
qualities  as  a  statesman,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  is  always  carrying  out,  not  his 
own  ideas,  Viut  the  desires  of  the  Emj)eror, 
who  controls  every  detail  of  Prussian  and  Im- 
perial poliqr.  The  main  outlines  of  the  action 
which  Gennany  has  taken  in  regard  tO 
Morocco,  were  sketched  out  by  the  Emperor, 
and  Prince  von  Biilow  was  entrusted  simply 
with  the  task  of  working  out  the  scheme  in 
detail. 

The  same  process  takes  place  in  all  other 
great  affairs  of  home  and  foreign  politics. 
Kaiser  and  Chancellor  supplement  and  cor- 
rect one  another  admirably  in  this  coopera- 
tion. The  Kaiser  is  a  man  of  great  originalit>- , 
vivid  imagination,  and  bold  i)n>jects,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  a  "dreamer  of  dreams" 
and  indulges  in  fantastic  speculations. 

His  highly  i<lealistic  tendencies  are  coun- 
teracted by  Prince  von  Bulow's  soinid  com- 
mon sense  and  his  jjractical  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  left  to 
his  own  initiative,  the  Prince  would  fail  to 
conceive  those  projects  which  the  Emperor 
now  originates,  but  could  not  work  out  with- 
out the  Chancellor's  assistance. 

During  his  diplomatic  career.  Prince  %'on 
Bulow  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  sphinx. 
Very  tall,  broad  shouldered,  always  amiable, 
and  generally  smiling,  he  is  howe\  cr  very 
silent  and  never  loses  control  over  himself. 
He  has  a  wonderful  facility  for  treating  all 
persons  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  ac- 
cording to  their  indi\'idual  rhararters  anfl  dis- 
positions, and  of  making  Iriends  wherever  he 
goes.  During  his  tejiure  of  successive  diplo- 
matic posts,  he  made  the  reputation  of  being 
simultaneously  the  most  polite  and  the  most 
impenetrable  of  men.  While  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  induce  him  to  gi%'e  information,  he 
always  succeeded  in  extracting  information 
from  his  interim M  \it< irs, 

im]j<)r1ant  jiart  ni  Prince  v<>ti  Bulow's 
method  of  conducting  affairs  is 'his  t  ultivation 
of  close  relationship  with  the  German  and 


foreign  press.  He  realizes  the  influence  of 
newspapers  in  a  degree  unknown  to  fomier 

German  statesmen.  There  is  a  special  depart- 
ment at  the  Chancellery  in  the  Wilhelmstrassc . 
in  Berlin,  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the 
Government  and  the  newspapers.  This  de- 
I)artment  is  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  highest  officers  of  the  German  Foreign 
Ottiee,  who  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  counsellors 
of  legation  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  press  and  the  needs  of  newspaper 
men. 

This  (le]jartment  gives  out  otbcial  com- 
munications, and  replies  with  unfailing  atten- 
tion and  courtesy  to  all  questions  put  by 
pfoperiy  accredited  newspaper  tepresenta- 
tives.  From  an  official  point  fif  view,  news- 
papers are  divided  into  various  classes.  There 
are  official,  semi-official,  and  demi-semi- 
oflicial  journals,  all  of  which  are  made  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  Government  in  their 
%'arious  spheres.  In  addition  to  these  classes 
of  newspapers,  there  are  "inspired"  journals, 
which  maintain  their  own  independence,  but 
publish  communications  tlictated  by  the 
Government. 

Finally  the  Department  deals  with  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  newspapers  who  seek 
information  on  affairs  of  state.  The  cor- 
resy)ondcnts  of  American  news-gathering  asso- 
ciations and  newspapers  are  always  sure  of  a 
welcome  at  this  official  press  bureau,  for  the 
German  Government  attaches  great  vahie  to 
the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
Uniti  d  States,  which  the  press  can  do  much 
to  promote  or  prevent. 

The  great  artist  Lenbach,  who  painted 
Prince  von  Bulow's  portrait,  as  he  had  painted 
that  of  Bismarck,  delights  to  chat  with  his 
visitors  on  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
heads  of  the  two  great  Chancellors.  "  Prince 
von  -BCilow's  forehead,"  he  says,  "shows  veiy 
interesting  lines,  while  his  eyes  shine  with 
unusual  brilliance.  He  shows  strong  lines 
about  the  cheeks  and  chin,  indicating  firm- 
ness combined  with  kindn^  and  sympathy. 
Prince  von  Bui  v>  is  not  mtisical.  and  once 
declared  that  he  jirefers  the  noise  of  a  militar\' 
band  or  a  street  organ  to  the  strains  of  a 
Wagnerian  opera  I"  Princess  von  Bdlow  is 
an  Italian  lady,  formerly  the  wife  of  another 
German  nobleman.  Count  DonhofT.  The 
Prince  is  in  the  liabit  of  sayinv;.  Whatever 
may  liC  good  m  me  is  owing  to  my  wife." 

Prince  von  Balow  is  the  author  of  many 
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dev«r  epigrams  and  bon  mots.   One  of  his 

typical  sayings  was  uttered  during  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  character  ot  nations.  He  said, 
"The  character  of  a  nati(in  is  indicated  by  the 
students  of  that  country.    German  students 


are  devoted  to  the  god  Bacchus;  French  stu- 
dents to  the  goddess  Venus;  English  students 

devote  their  time  to  sport;  Italian  students 
lean  to  politics,  while  Russian  students  have 
a  deplorable  leaning  toward  dynamite!" 


III.  MM.  DELCASSE  AND  ROUVIER  . 

BV 

WILLIAM  G.  PITZ-GERALD 


SIN'CE  the  close  of  the  Franco-German 
War,  France  has  had  thirty-seven 
ministries,  with  an  average  life  of 
barely  eight  months,  involving  the  shufBing 
of  two  hundred  ministers.  Knowing  this,  one 
understands  why  the  country  has  had  no 
coherent  and  continuous  foreign  policy.  Dur> 
ing  twenty-eight  years  of  the  same  period, 
there  were  in  England  but  nine  ministries, 
averaging  more  than  three  years  each. 

Of  course,  the  Quai  d'Orsay  has  an  ideal; 
namely,  to  combine  the  policy  of  peace,  re> 
trenchment,  and  reform  which  France  needs 
above  all  other  European  countries,  with  thi- 
building  up  of  a  great  African  empire  that 
shall  extend  from  Tunis  to  the  Holy  City  of 
Rabat  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  and 
from  Algiers  to  Lake  Tchad. 

It  is  true  that  France  has  abandoned  her 
claims  on  Egypt;  but  in  return  she  has  ob- 
tained  the  fullest  sovereignty  she  claimed  over 
all  the  rcf^ions  in  West  Africa,  with  power  t'» 
change  the  Sahara  into  a  series  of  oases  with 
her  long-projected  scheme  of  artesian  wells. 
Let  it  bie  observed  that  the  French  Govern* 
nent  always  keeps  its  head  in  spite  of  popular 
ii  monstrations.  France  may  go  crazy  over 
a  Boulanger  or  a  Marchand,  yet  she  takes 
care  to  elect  the  honest  and  simple-minded 
Lonbet  as  her  President. 

Yet  the  Quai  d'Orsay  is  haunted  by  a  Ger- 
man "bogey."  It  pops  up  dramaticalh-  from 
time  to  time,  as  when  Bismarck  proposed  a 
Hohenzollem  candidate  for  the  Spanish 
Thmne,  or  when  the  Kaiser  and  his  jjowcrful 
Chancellor  of  to-dav  insisted  on  the  "break- 
ing" of  Theophile  Delcassd. 

The  position  of  France  has  been  extremely 
deUccte  of  late,  with  her  once  powerful  ally 
and  debtor  crushed  on  land  and  sea.  an<l  a 
nta!  part  of  her  great  colonial  Empire  at  ilic 
mercy  of  victorious  Japan.  Whilst  the  peace 
n^tiattons  were  in  progress,  M.  Fran9ois 


Deloncle,  deputy  for  Indo-Ciiina,  made  this 
remarkable  statement  in  the  Chamber  about 
the  strength  of  Prance  in  the  Par  East  if 
called  on  to  defend  herself  there : 

"Japan  could  in  a  few  weeks  throw  100,000 
men  into  Indo  China,  and  easily  reinforce  this 
first  landing  party.  The  primal  phase  of 
such  a  struggle  would  consist  in  Japan's  efforts 
to  secure  mastery  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  keep 
her  troops  supplied.  The  French  naval 
force  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
Saigon,  where  it  would  be  blockaded, 
even  as  the  Russians  were  blockaded  in  Fort 
Arthur." 

It  seems  unUkely  that  France  and  Japan 
will  ever  meet  on  a  field  of  battle,  yet  France 
must  keep  her  navy  ready;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  German  Government  drcide<l  to  double 
its  fleet  by  adding  thirty-eight  battleships, 
than  Prance  announced  that  she  would  raise 
her  naval  force  above  the  German  strength. 
Sut  h  moves  as  this,  and  the  former  drain  of 
the  administration  of  Algeria,  Madagascar, 
and  similar  unprofitable  colonics,  have  raised 
the  annual  bu^t  of  France  to  more  than  ten 
times  what  it  was  before  the  War  of  1870. 

DBLCASS^,  DISLIKBD  AND  RBGRBTTBD 

Ever3rwhere  in  France  the  passing  of  Del- 
cass^  is  regretted,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 

his  consummate  dijilomatic  ability,  but  also 
betaust  f)f  the  startling*  concession  to  tihc 
(^rman  Kinpcror  involved  by  liis  super- 
session and  the,  taking  over  of  the'portfblio  of 
F'  >reign  Atfairs  by  a  somewhat  colorless,  that 
is  to  say.  a  "safj  "  nian,  like  M.  Rouvier. 
They  may  well  regret  Delcasse — the  queer, 
KtUe,  moody,  cold,  ilMrcssed,  awkwaird  citi- 
sen  who  in  a  few  ytAvs  gained  for  himself  in 
France  the  name  of  "The  Keeper  of  Europe's 
Peace. "  as  Chancellor  von  Bulow  gained  it  in 
Germany 

I  think  he  was  the  most  unim{X)sing  foreign 
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minister  of  a  great  power  I  ever  Ik  hrUl,  in  his 
ill-rttting  frock-coat  and  ill-tied  and  cheap- 
looking  cravat,  standing  with  ludicrous  air, 
utterly  dwarfed  by  his  wife  during  the  recep> 
tions  in  the  lordly  saloons  of  the  Qtiai  d'Orsay. 
The  President  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
this  little  man,  but  his  colleagues  disliked 
him  and  rarely  spoke  to  liim  save  on  political 
matters. 

When  M.  Rouvier  took  over  the  portfolio, 
he  found  the  forcii,Mi  afTairs  of  France  and  her 
prestige,  too,  in  excellent  state.  M.  Dclcass^ 
had  banished  the  anarchists  from  Prance;  he 
had  brought  alMnit  the  "backing  down"  of 
Russia  in  the  depU^rable  North  S<:'a  afTair;  he 
had  handled  the  menacing  Fashoda  incident 
wisely  and  firmly  (though  it  brought  him  only 
hisses  his  countrymen) ;  and  had  shown 
farsightedness  in  the  Newfoundland  Fisherydis- 
putcs,  and  gained  France  credit  in  the  dispute 
between  the  powers  and  China  five  years  ago. 

It  seemed  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  should  at  tins  moment  permit  a 
strong  man  like  this  to  n  tire  as  an  ordinarv' 
bourgeois,  an  unimportant  citizen.  In  the 
obscurity  of  his  little  house.  No.  1 1  Boulevard 
Clichy,  the  great  ex-minister  may  now  he 
overlooked  by  his  American  art-student 
t.  nants,  who  have  only  to  glance  across  the 
courtyard  to  see  their  distinguished  landlord, 
sitting  by  lamplight  with  his  wife,  making  up 
the  accounts  of  his  little  property. 

The  (Juai  d'Orsay  may  as  much  be  said  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  diplomacy  as  French 
may  be  called  its  language.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  imagine  anything  more  differ- 
ent from  the  busim-ss-like  simi)licity  of  our 
Slate  Department  in  Wasliington  than  the 
magnificent  ceremony  which  marks  every 
function  at  the  French  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  An  earnest  and  somewhat  distin- 
guished American  citizen  once  called  uj>on 
the  French  Foreign  Minister  by  appointment, 
yet  to  his  amazement  was  informed  by 
the  usher,  with  chilling  manner,  that  "The 
Minister  <loes  not  receive."  The  disappointed 
one  found  that,  like  the  ejected  wedding  guest 
of  the  Bible,  he  had  not  provided  himself  with 
suitable  raiment — the  frock  coat  of  the 
protocol,  with  silk  hat  and  appropri.ite 
t'lovcs.  And  cvvu  when  one  is  received  by 
the  Foreign  Mimster,  one's  reception  is 
distinctly  depressing. 

Of  M.  Dclcasse,  presiding  at  the  Wednesday 
receptions  of  ambassadors  and  ministers,  I 


was  told  by  a  Sj^anish  secretary  that  the  Minis- 
ter  presented  to  all  "a  front  of  iron,  a  glassy 
stare,  an  insulTerable  haughtiness  of  bearing, 
and  a  pose  which,  in  a  man  o^  his  small  stfttore. 
was  ludicrous."  This  was  severe  and  pnib- 
ably  undeserved;  but  no  one  in  all  France 
would  assert  that  the  late  chief  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  was  "popular."  Farsighted  —  yes. 
The  last  thing  he  did  before  handing  ii  Us 
resignation  was  to  point  out  to  his  colleagues 
the  folly  of  angering  Japan  by  covert  assist- 
ance to  Russian  vessels  in  ports  such  as  that 
rendered  to  Admiral  Rojestvensky  hk  Ins 
eastern  voy^.  M.  Delcass^  also  dedved 
at  a  secret  session  that,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  France  must  look  to  the  defences  of 
Indo-China  tmless  she  wishes  that  colony  some 
day  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado. 

AS  FRANCB  CAME  TO  ROtTVIHR 

It  may  be  safely  said,  therefore,  that  Del- 
cass^'s  policy,  able ,  farsighted,  truly  dipfomatic, 

lingers  and  will  long  guide  whomever  controls 
the  Foreign  Office;  ami  the  icy  reserve  and 
brief  and  carefully-weighed  statements  of  this 
singular  Southerner  have  become  traditions 
of  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  moulding  the  entire  foreign 
policy  of  France  as  far  back  as  1882.  when  ho 
wrote  his  remarkable  political  pamphlet  chkc 
Lord  Milner,  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  Dclcassd  has  had  journalistic  training} 
entitled,  "Let  us  Beware:  Whither  are  we 
Ehifting?"  It  was  Delcassd,  therefore,  who 
extended  the  horison,  the  reach  of  view,  «f 
France's  foreign  policy.  The  French  **Cblomal 
Expansion  "  school  practically  owes  its  tirigin 
to  the  great  Minister  who  has  now  disappeai|fed 
from  public  life. 

In  1898,  he  took  up  his  position -as  Ml niiir  r 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  At  that  time, 
relations  with  all  the  ])owers,  including  CVtn 
her  ally  Russia,  were  unsatisfactory',  aiui  in 
the  case  of  Gfeat  Britain  even  dangei6iis. 
But  Delcassd  showed  the  same  tact  and  st«t0l- 
manship  in  the  handling  f)f  the  Fashoda  inci- 
dent that  he  did  in  the  appointment  of  tin 
North  Sea  Commi^ion;  and  gradually. jy>c 
relations 'with  England  and  other  aijlfps 
were  placed  on  the  most  amicaltle  footingiC'- 

He  restored,  too,  the  old  feeling  of  friendsbii 
with  the  United  States,  which  had  l>ctn  sogg^ 
what  chilled  by  the  expression  of  French  Wft^ 
pathy  for  Sj)ain  during  the  Cuban  War.  H« 
strengthened  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
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made  greater  friends  than  ever  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  by  bringing  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
to  terms,  recovered  much  of  Prance's  influence 
in  that  part  of  the  East. 

Probably  the  only  serious  blunder  during 
Delcass^'s  occupancy  of  the  Foreign  Office 


was  his  attitude  toward  Germany  over 
Morocco.  All  the  sane  opinion  in  Prance 
to-tlay  is  to  the  effect  that  he  should  have 
been  the  first  to  consider  the  Kaiser's  feelings 
and  views  in  this  important  question;  but  he 
for  once  dej)arte<l  from  the  policy  of  his  great 


REAR  VIEW  OK  THE  FREN'CH  MINISTRY  FOR  F(JRKIGN  AFFAIRS 
The  great  palace  \n  Paris  (rom  which  the  foreign  pcjiicy  nf  France  i»  directed 
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master  Gambctta,  and  held  aloof  from  Ger- 
many. At  one  time,  it  seemed  probable  that 
France's  foreign  policy  would  receive  the 
most  serious  check  it  has  had  for  a  generation. 
At  present  the  Quai  d'Orsay  is  concerned 
about  the  defence  of  In<lo-China.  lest  Japan 
should  enlarge  the  Held  of  her  ambitions. 

There  is  little  enthusiasm  in  France  at 
present  for  the  Dual  Alliance,  Delcassd  was 
a  finrj  believer  in  it,  and  the  Socialists  were 


ccntly  the  two  youn^  Shcrifs  of  Wazan, 
of  the  religious  head  of  islam  in  Morocco 
an   English  mother,   took   French  engi 
officers  through  all  the  unexplored  Riff  com 
try,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  maps] 
this  region,  specially  marked  for  a  camps 
are  now  in  the  French  War  Ollice. 
Sherifs  are  in  the  pay  of  the  French, 
their  power  is  such  that  Mr.  Gunimcre,  os 
minister  in  Tangier,  turned  to  ihem  to  cffectl 
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never  tired  of  attacking  him  on  that  score. 
Momcco,  of  course,  still  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  the  nation's  foreign  affairs.  The 
country  from  Tangier  to  the  Atlas  Range; 
from  the  oases  of  Figuig  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
b(;nrd  is  overrun  with  French  spies,  both 
Christian  and  Moslem.  British  influence,  t<^b; 
has  been  steadily  on  the  wane  since  the  strong 
hand  of  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay  was  re- 
moved from  Tangier,  and  Raid  Sir  Harry 
.Maclean  has  creattd  a  strotig  dislike  t<>  him- 
self and  his  sovereign  by  the  Faithful.  Re- 


thc  release  of  Mr.  Perdicaris  and  Mr.  VarKy 
from  the  clutches  of  Rais  Uli,  the  brigand. 
The  dominant  power  in  this  territory  will 
therefore  be  France  or  Germany. 

THE  Ol'AI  D'ORSAV 

The  magnificent  saloons  of  the  Quai  d'Or- 
say. with  their  superb  and  priceless  furniture 
;  ilken  carpets. and  excpiisitely  p.iinted  t  eilings. 
have  a  social  as  well  as  a  }.Kjlitical  otTicc  and 
influence.  The  gran<l  staircase  of  the  French 
Foreign  Ortice  was  indeed  specially  designee 
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for  great  and  stately  social  functions.  Even 
the  private  office  of  the  Foreign  Minister  con- 
tained until  the  other  day  —when  the  im- 
perious Dclcasse  banished  it.  to  the  horror  of 
the  attendants — such  articles  of  furniture  as 
the  historic  table  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Autun,  which  had  during 
the  Directory,  Consulate,  Empire  and  Resto- 
ration amassed  so  much  history  that  Guizot 
declared  he  never  came  near  it  without  "fear 
and  trembling." 

This  precious  thing  the  late  Minister  re- 
placed by  an  enormous  modern  desk,  though 


appear  neat,  no  matter  how  much  work 
is  to  be  done.  All  is  arranged  in  perfect 
order.  This  was  the  more  possible  during 
M.  Delcasse's  ministry,  because  he  did  most  of 
his  reading  and  writing  in  his  study  at  home. 

The  daily  round  of  work  of  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  is  extremely  varied.  First 
in  the  morning,  he  reads  cablegrams  and  cipher 
messages  from  ambassadors  and  ministers 
abroad;  next,  he  answers  important  letters; 
and  then  he  sits  down  to  a  close  reading  of  an 
analysis  of  the  leading  contents  of  foreign 
newspapers,  prepared  for  him  by  a  staff  of 


ONE  OF  THE  M.WJNIUCE.NT  REl  KITION  H.^LLS  OF  THK  KRENl  II  EOREION  OKKICE 


The  office  of  tile  Krcnch  Minister  ol  Foreign  .Affair;  if  in  the  official  Tr>iclcncc.  wliicli  i*  ihe  stately  inlace  for  tlic  rcce]ition  and  entertain- 
ment ul  iorci^  rei>rcscnlali\t:5  in  I'aris 


he  did  consent  to  retain  the  traditional  ink- 
fxjt  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  a  somewhat  hideous 
bronze  of  the  First  Empire  which  holds  more 
than  a  y)int  of  ink.  'It  was  in  this  pot  the  i)ens 
were  dijjpcfl  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
signed  and  the  Crimean  War  ended. 

The  minister's,  study  at  the  Foreign  Office 
is  a  large,  lofty  and  ])lca.sant  room,  looking 
out  through  three  high  win<l(nvs  into  a 
spacious,  shady  garden,  occupying  the  grounds 
at  the  back  of  the  Foreign  OtHce.  Here, 
before  a  table  lit  at  night  by  two  tall  electric 
lamps,  the  man  sits  who  ilirects  the  foreign 
affairs  of  France.  It  is  a  kind  of  tradition  of 
the  Quai  d'Orsay  that  this  table  shall  ever 


men  skilled  in  language,  journalism,  and  di- 
plomacy. Another  tradition  requires  the 
French  Foreign  Minister  to  read  the  London 
Times  every  day.  The  princi[)al  contents  of 
the  jK)litiial.  diplomatic,  and  consular  mail- 
bags  receive  his  attention,  and  twice  a  week 
he  attends  tlic  Cabinet  Council.  His  after- 
noons are  filled  by  official  recejitions  or  at- 
tendance on  the  Chambers.  At  five  o'clock, 
he  sees  the  doi  umcnts  that  require  his  signa- 
ture. It  is  often  half  ])ast  seven  before  the 
last  of  these  has  been  signed.  The  traditions 
of  the  (Juai  d'Orsav  require  long  hours,  and 
the  minister  frequently  remains  in  his  office 
until  late  at  night. 
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M.  MAURICE  ROUVIEk 


The  French  minister  ol  Koreixn  Affair*  who  is  regarded  a!i  a  much 
leu  able  diplomat  than  hi%  |ircdccc<i»>r,  M  Delca5iW 


rilforHll-E  DELCASSg 


Formerly  the  French  Minister  ol  Korcijfii  Affairs,  and  one  of  tht 
ablest  Eur(ii>caii  di|il<imat»  of  today.  'Ilir  Morocco  incident  and  tht 
influence  o(  the  Emperor  i>(  Germany  cont  him  his  |>rcstigc  and  |iosili<iD 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE 

Late  Brilith  Secretary  >>f  State  lor  Foreign  Affair*,  whose  greatut 
work  was  negotiating  the  second  treaty  of  alliance  with  Japao 


PRINCE  VON  BCI.OW 


The  Chaoccllot  ol  the  German  Empire,  whose  career  has  bees  full 
ol  dramatic  prumotion* 


.  ,oogIe 


FBNN  VALLEY  PARK.  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  WEST  BOTTOMS.  AT  KANSAS  CITY 
Whire  lonntrly  three  hundred  ramshackle  huiiscs  made  an  ugly  district 


A  CITY'S  FIGHT  FOR  BEAUTY 

KANSAS  CITY'S  SYSTEM  OF  PARKS  AND  BOULEVARDS,  AND  THE  STRUGGLE 
BY  WHICH  THE  I'UWER  TO  BUILD  THEM  \VAS  WON  — THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
KNOCKER'— "A    PARK    WHEREVER    THE    LITTLE    ONES    WILL  WALK"— 
THE    STORY    OF    A    CITY'S    ACHIEVEMENT    IN    MUNICIPAL  ADORNMENT 

BY 

HENRY  SCHOTT 


IS  THERE  in  America  one  growing  city 
in  whicli  the  building  of  parks  is  net 
among  the  most  pressing  of  public  ques- 
tions? Consider  any  that  deserves  the  name 
of  city.  If  the  cxmimunity  is  thriving,  then 
adornment,  beautifying  with  public  gardens, 
drives  and  watercourses  is  under  way.  There 
is  no  civic  movement  more  prevalent  and 
more  universal  in  America. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  hardly  existed  except 
in  a  desire  that  had  not  taken  form.  There 
were  parks  where  they  had  come  as  gifts,  or 
where  the  reservation  had  been  made  before 


the  land  had  great  value.  In  rare  instances 
a  city  would  buy  a  tract  for  a  park,  but 
situated  where  at ns  lost  little,  far  away  from 
the  homes  of  the  people  that  were  to  use  it. 
To  buy  in  the  thick  of  the  city  and  to  tear 
away  structures  by  the  hundred,  to  obliterate 
streets  and  alleys  with  grass  and  trees  and 
winding  jjaths,  was  scarcely  considered  by 
the  every -day  American  cf  1890.  To-day? 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  San  Francisco — wherever  Amer- 
ican men  are  doing  things — the  cities  are 
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IHK  SITK  OK  THK  PA.SKO  (PARAUK)  TKKKACK,  IN  IHKl 


gracinK  themselves;  screening  or  moving  the 
ugly.  Even  Havana  and  Manila  have  re- 
sponded to  the  Yankee's  demand  for  the 
beautiful  in  cities.  The  builders  of  cities 
have  turned  to  their  adornment.  They  have 
come  to  demand  public  buildings  that  are  not 
architecturally  wrong.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  hardly  a  city  in  this  country  that 
would  refuse  the  gift  of  an  iron  statue  and 
find  place  for-  it  on  public  ground ;  to-<lay 
beauty  is  demanded  in  lamp  posts.  A  pasture 
was  a  park  and  the  landscape  architect  won 
most  glory  when  he  made  flower  beds  in  the 
form  of  dials  or  elephants. 


America  awakened  suddenly  to  civic  art. 
The  work  done  since  i8go,  the  manifold 
greater  works  i)lanned,  prove  the  awakening. 
Increase  in  wealth,  schools,  the  love  for  tin* 
beautiful  born  of  the  recent  growth  in  nature 
study,  the  American  abroad — are  some  of  the 
causes.  They  have  had  their  eflFcct.  but  they 
do  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  movement 
was  simultaneous  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Was  it  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, the  White  City  of  1893.  that  brought 
something  out  of  the  American's  desire  to 
make  his  cities  beautiful? 

Far  up  in  a  many-storied  steel  building  on 
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THI-.  I'ASK.«»  TKkRAlK  IN  I  IN  4 
Tlkcn  from  the  *»me  jmint  nt  view  j>  ihe  picture  opposite 


the  Chicago  lake  front  is  the  workshop  of  Mr. 
D.  H.  Burn  ham.  architect.  He  was  the  mas- 
l«.r  in  the  building  of  the  great  fair  of  1893. 
When  the  Federal  Government  a  few  years 
ago  wanted  plans  for  the  adornment  of  Wash- 
ington, it  called  Mr.  Burnham  from  Chicago 
lo  head  a  commission  to  make  them.  Then 
Ss'in  Francisco  felt  the  yearning  a.:  l  asked 
Mr.  Burnham  to  tell  it  what  tf>  do.  And 
oilitr  cities  have  called  him.  For  those  rea- 
sons I  went  to  him  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
awakening. 

"Wasn't  it  the  Columbian  Iixpositi<>n?"  I 
a.skcd  him. 

"No;  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  sim- 
|ly  the  first  big  symptom."  he  said.  "But 
it  is  not  a  mere  happening,  this  sudden  desire 
for  the  beautiful  in  the  cities.  It  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  condition  of  the  put>lic  mind. 

"If  there  is  one  cause,  it's  education — -not 
the  education  of  the  university,  but  that 
education  that  comes  to  anv  man  who  will 


read.  That  education  has  given  to  the  Amer- 
icans a  desire  for  order,  or  system — they  w-ant 
it  for  the  convenience  it  brings;  and  order  is 
the  bones,  the  structure,  of  beauty. 

"The  World's  Fair  brought  many  thousands 
of  visitors,  and  they  carried  away  new  im- 
pressions of  the  possibilities  of  public  grounds 
and  buildings.  A  terrace  in  Jackson  Park 
may  have  brought  alnuit  a  window  box  a 
thousand  milcr,  away.  To  some  town  it  may 
have  made  plain  the  lack  of  a  park.  But 
the  national  pastime  of  reading  is  responsible 
for  the  movement  for  the  beautifying  of  cities 
that  is  now  under  way.  ^ 

"The  politicians  have  hecdc"*!  the  people's 
demand  for  beauty  and  conveniences.  Speaker 
Cannon  was  very  strongly  oppose<l  to  the 
Mall  improvement  in  Washington.  He 
laughed  at  us  and  made  fun  of  our  plans. 
He  has  become  convinced  and  is  now  a  sup- 
potter  of  the  plan.  That  the  people  want 
better  appearing  cities  is  borne  out  by  the 
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fact  that  the  movements  are  rarely  Govern- 
mental until  well  under  way.  Usually  two 
cr  three  men  get  together.  'I^t's  fix  our 
town;  let's  make  it  better,'  they  say,  'It 
looks  like  the  old  scratch.'  And  the  awaken- 
ing comes  to  another  community." 

Mr.  Burnham  and  his  assistants  have  a 
bungalow  on  Twin  Mountain,  overlooking 
San  Francisco,  and  there  he  has  his  Golden 
Gate  workshop.  The  Association  for  the 
Improvement  and  Adornment  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  about  four  hundred  members, 


a  view  to  the  relations  and  fuller  growth  of 
various  centres  of  activity,  civil,  financial, 
commercial,  manufacturing,  residential,  rail- 
way approaches,  docks,  etc. ;  improvement 
of  ocean  and  harlxjr  fn)nts ;  a  system  of  parks 
connected  by  boulevards;  playgrounds  for 
children  and  athletic  grounds  for  men  and 
women;  establishment  of  recreation  piers  and 
yacht  harbors;  a  public  amphitheatre  com- 
manded by  natural  hillsides;  an  ocean  high- 
way; a  bay  and  ocean  shore  Ixjulevard  encir- 
cling the  city;  the  reclamation  of  Chinatown. 


i 
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heads  the  awakening  ilurc.  Mr.  liurnham 
spends  several  weeks  a  year  in  San  Francisco 
in  work  for  the  Association.  It  is  a  lalx>r  of 
love  with  him. 

"No,  I  arcepl  no  pay  for  that  work,"  he 
said  in  answer.  "  It  is  my  pastime.  Archi- 
tecture is  my  bread  winner." 

And  it  w;«s  I  lie  same  with  liis  work  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  just  made  his  full  report  to 
llu;  San  Francisco  Association  since  this  was 
written.    This  is  his  preliminary  outline: 

A  system  cf  boulevards  an<l  avenues  to 
facilitate  traffic  through  the  city,  studied  with 


Suggestions  that  are  to  be  incorporated  in 
Mr.  Hurnham's  report  include:  pavements; 
care  and  adornment  of  streets  and  si<lewalks; 
rules  for  offenses  against  the  .sense  of  sight; 
the  regulation  of  height  of  buildings;  regula- 
tion of  signs,  advertisements,  news  stands, 
push-carls,  etc.;  regulation  of  stoop  lines, 
bay-windo\.-s,  etc.;  location  of  fountains, 
monuments,  and  statues;  tree  planting;  win- 
dow-boxes; treatment  of  house  fronts  and 
flower  gardens, 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  it?"  I 
asked. 
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"Perhaps  a  hundred  years.*' was  the  answer,  boulevards,  playgrounds,  are  essential  in  the 

"And  the  cost?"  building  of  a  city. 

"Many,  many  millions."  Were  the  founders  of  a  city  and  the  men 

San  Francisco  is  in  the  planning  stage  and  who  follow  after  them  foresighted  enough  to 

has  untold  obstacles  to  overcome  before  the  include  public  gardens  in  their  plans,  the  con- 

Burnham  plans  will  be  under  way.    Half  struction  itself  would  be  a  simple  task.  With 

way  across  the  continent  is  a  city  where  the  a  city  practically  complete  in  its  lines,  park 

awakening  took  form  earlier:  where  the  peo-  building  means  creating  among  people  who 

pie  are  already  having  the  use  of  what  some  know  nothing  of  public  pleasure  gn>unds  an 

of  their  millions  brought  them.    It  is  cited  appreciation  of  their  value,  their  economy; 

here  because  a  city  that  seemed  hopeless  it  means  overcoming  the  opposition  of  the 


THE  PASEO,  LOOKING  KKUM  THK  PKR<;()LA 


in  its  crude  incompleteness  and  ugliness 
has  won  beauty  under  most  adverse  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  eighties,  Kansas  City  found  itself  a 
place  of  125,000  people,  with  all  its  physical 
features  in  the  rough.  Then  this  community 
stopped  for  breath,  took  a  look  at  itself,  and 
found  something  was  lacking;  something  had 
been  forgotten.  It  was  without  a  foot  of 
ground  to  be  used  as  a  public  park.  In  its 
anxious  haste  to  grow  it  had  guarded  care- 
fully every  commercial  advantage  and  had 
as  carefully  overlooked  the  fact  that  parks, 


community's  wealthy  land  owners,  men  who 
have  money  enough  to  buy  unproductive 
land  and  hold  it  for  the  increased  value  the 
city's  growth  will  bring  to  it.  Laws  to  make 
park  building  possible  have  to  be  enacted, 
defended  through  the  courts  and.  when  found 
invalid,  replaced  by  new  laws  that  may  meet 
the  same  fate;  and.  when  a  dozen  years  have 
been  spent  in  such  civil  strife,  the  land  must 
be  bought,  houses  torn  away,  and  streets 
closed.  Then  the  first  grass  seed  may  be 
planted. 

The  park  builders  in  Kansas  City  went 
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through  all  of  that,  fighting  with  a  persis- 
tence that  was  born  of  opposition  of  nearly 
equal  obstinacy.  Twelve  years  after  the 
first  suggestion  the  first  park  was  completed. 
To-day,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  pencil 
stage  was  reached,  there  is  a  coordinated 
park  system  of  2,050  acres,  with  twenty-six 
miles  of  boulevards,  and  the  lesson  is  so  plain 
that  even  the  men  whose  fortunes  came  from 
vacant  property  now  admit  that  the  six  and 
one-half  million  dollars  these  pleasure  grounds 
cost  was  money  spent  to  the  city's  great  profit. 


hold  offered .  In  Kansas  City  it  was  called 
the  West  Bluff,  and  travelers  said  it  was  the 
ugliest  sight  on  the  way  across  the  continent. 

"Not  long  after  I  came  West,"  said  Mr 
Kessler,  "Mr.  W.  R.  Nelson,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  asked  me  to  submit  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  West  Bluff.  I 
climbed  into  the  tower  of  the  Union  Depot 
and  made  my  sketches.  Those  drawings 
were  the  first  work  done  on  the  park  system 
of  Kansas  City."  That  was  a  "symptom," 
as  Mr.  Bumham  savs. 


lilt  J'.ASKU  l.\Kfc 


A  boy  named  Kessler — George  A.  Kessler 
— had  been  sent  to  Germany  from  New^  York 
to  learn  gardening.  When  hardly  twenty- 
one,  he  came  to  Kansas  City. 

The  old  Kansas  City,  the  pari  now  covered 
by  the  business  district,  was  then  on  an  un- 
certain number  of  hills  of  clay  and  limestone. 
When  the  engineers  cut  streets  through  them 
and  builders  blasted  to  reach  new  grades, 
some  of  the  hills  disappeared.  Opposite  the 
Union  Dej>ot  one  of  these  bluffs,  or  cliffs,  of 
clay  arose  200  feet,  and  no  one  found  cause  to 
reduce  an  inch  of  its  height  or  of  its  yellow 
face.    Squatters*  shanties  clung  to  it  where 


A  group  of  men  of  varied  interests  talked 
of  parks  for  the  city.  One — a  leader — ^was 
August  R.  Meyer,  a  smelter  and  mine  owner. 
Henry  Van  Brunt,  an  architect,  was  another: 
Gardiner  Lathrop.  a  lawyer;  Simeon  B. 
Armour,  a  meat  packer;  and  Robert  Gilham. 
an  engineer.  Some  gave  their  time  and 
thought,  some  little  more  than  their  approval. 
But  here  are  Mr.  Burnham's  "two  or  three 
men  who  get  together." 

After  having  worked  with  Mr.  Kessler. 
these  men  had  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  of 
Boston  come  to  Kansas  City.  He  drove  over 
the  city  and  looked  over  the  plans  proposed 
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A  DklVKWAV  ON  THK  MI>>S(>UK1  KIVbK  HLUKF 
Winding  up  the  side  of  the  cliff,  ihrtMigh  a  heavy  (orest 


Kcssler.  The  ugly  West  Bluff  was  to  be 
made  into  terraces,  with  balustrades  and 
vine-covered  walls.  Miles  away,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city,  the  North  Bluff,  wild  and 
broken  and  hidden  by  great  forest  trees,  was 
to  be  changed  only  by  having  driveways 
lead  through  it.  Parks  on  more  conventional 
lines,    and   playgrounds,  were  planned  for 


A   VIN&BOWER  IN  BUUU  PARK 


Other  parts  of  the  city,  with  boulevards  to 
connect  all.  Mr.  Olmstcad  stayed  one  day 
and  approved  the  plans.  Kessler  had  made 
full  use  of  the  city's  topographical  peculiar- 
ities in  his  drawings. 

The  first  newspaper  suggestions  regarding 
the  necessity  of  public  gardens  caused  little 
sighs  of  opposition.  The  newspaper  per- 
sisted and  its  persistence  irritated  some  of 
the  men  with  "acre  pnjperty";  the  men  pay- 
ing for  their  homes  and  those  without  real 
estate  showed  approving  interest.  Before 
long  a  sharp  line  was  drawn.  On  one  side 
were  those  who,  themselves  or  their  fathers, 
had  acquired  great  tracts  of  land  that  be- 


A  GIANT  K1.M  IN  lit  1)1)  PARK 


came  valuable  by  rea.son  of  the  citv's  growth 
about  it.  As  a  rule  this  property  was  with- 
out improvement,  excepting  temporary  struc- 
tures known  as  "  tax-jjayers."  On  the  other 
side  were  men  who  ha<l  made  their  money  by 
means  other  than  having  their  farms  sur- 
rounded by  a  growing  city,  and  men  who 
owned  no  real  estate  at  all,  unless  it  be  their 
own  little  homes.  The  latter  were,  natur- 
ally, largely  in  the  majority.  The  fight 
for  and  against  parks  was  on,  and  it  as- 
sumed a  vehemence,  considering  its  years 
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WHAT  PKBCEDED  A  PARK  IN  KANSAS  CITY 
View  in  i8qb  looking  northwnt  fnim  iqih  and  Holme*  Siren 


HOLMES  SOt'AHE.  IMS 
View  ukcn  from  the  tame  point  u  the  one  abovt 
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MAKING  A  OROVE  TO  ORDER 
Trin5)ibnting  a  tree  tu  one  uf  die  iMre  >|K>t»  in  tlie  |iark  !>y%tem  of  Kahmi*  City 


of  (luration,  far  beyond  that  of  a  political 
campaign. 

In  this  struggle  was  originated  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  slang  in  the  word  "knocker."  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  the  most  active  inHuence 
in  demanding  parks,  attached  to  the  oppo- 
sition the  name  "The  Hammer  and  Padlock 
Club."  and  leaders  became  known  as  "  knock- 
ers." The  j)adlock  had  reference  to  the 
pockctbook.  The  names  stuck.  In  news- 
paper repcn-ts  of  anti-i)ark  meetings  a  crossed 
padlock  and  hammer  on  a  background  made 
up  of  "NO!  NO!  XO!  NO!  NO!!  NO!!!" 
was  used,  an  emblem  that  grew  in  force  as 
representing  opposition  to  everything  not  in 
a  rut  peaceful  and  inexpensive. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  declared  invalid 


the  law  giving  the  city  the  right  to  l)uiUl  and 
maintain  parks.  A  new  city  charter  was 
given  th'j  city,  and  in  1892  a  board  of  jiark 
commissioners  was  appointed.  After  three 
years  of  discussion,  legislation,  and  wrangling 
in  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
city  still  lacked  power  to  build  pleasure 
groun«ls.    But  the  park  builders  were  pre- 
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MAKING  WAV  K>R  HARK  I.M  PROVKMtN  rs 


Moving  a  threc-slorv  biick  buildini;  tu  clear  part  of  the  land  (or 
Uie  fateo 


I  ^"t       i|>lie^l  l-v  li   J'  IhnllrO. 

MR  (;K«>R(iK  K.  KK.SSLtR 

The  Iin<i5<:.i|ic  jrcliiiixt  wIim  pUnDt-d  and  executed  the  beautiful 
>y>lcm  <if  luiks  and  buulevardit  in  Kauai  City 
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pared  for  the  worst,  and  three  months  later 
the  defect  in  the  charter  was  remedied  at  a 
special  election.  "  Make  Kansas  City  a  good 
place  to  live  in,"  was  the  park  party's  war  cry. 

The  Sunday  before  the  election,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Hopkins,  president  of  Williams 
College,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Kansas  City,  delivered  a 
st'rmon  that  is  still  remembered  in  Kansas 
City: 

■'  When  the  people  who  write  on  their  banner, 
'A  city  in  made  to  live  in,'  have  their  way,  a 


The  vote  was  more  than  five  to  one  for 
parks.  The  opposition  now  realized  fully 
there  was  nothing  to  gain  in  a  direct  fight. 
Having  exhausted  its  power  in  the  courts 
and  at  the  polls,  it  played  for  abandonment 
or  modification  of  Kessler's  plans.  "The 
system  proposed  would  mean  utter  confisca 
tion  of  property,"  they  said,  and  called  the 
])ark  advocates  confiscationists.  "We're  for 
parks,  but  not  for  the  wildly  extravagant 
scheme  these  destroyers  of  property  rights 
jjropose.    A  square  here  and  a  triangle  there 


l-lsniNC,  IN  KANSAS  CITY 
'ITie  Blue  River  in  Swopc  I'ark 


better  day  has  dawned.  We  have  as  a  city  endured 
a  weary  w^journ  in  a  boarding  liouse  and  hotel  era. 
We  are  to  determine  whether  we  will  now  at  last 
become  a  city  into  which  the  best  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  will  be  willing  to  come.  Foster  civic 
pride.  A  city  is  made  to  live  in.  Drop  national 
and  state  jx^litics  in  municipal  elections.  Election 
day  will,  I  trust,  show  that  as  a  city  we  have  the 
rijjht  to  demand  that  in  public  improvements  indi- 
vidualism >*icld  for  public  good  to  public  direction 
more  than  has  yet  been  done.  The  permanent 
public  pood  is  higher  than  any  private  interest,  or 
the  interest  of  any  syndicate  or  corporation." 


—breathing  spots  are  what  we  want.  Let 
those  who  want  big  parks  go  to  the  woods  on 
the  edge  of  town.  As  for  l>oulevards,  have 
you  a  carriage  and  lx)b-taikd  horses  and 
liveried  coachmen?  Then  what  good  do 
boulevards  do  you?  Besides,  the  city  has  just 
bought  a  water-works  plant  for  $3,100,000, 
and  the  country  has  just  recovered  from 
one  panic  and  may  have  another  any  day." 

In  the  city  council,  men  who  had  declared 
for  parks  supported  the  modification  policy 
and  at  one  time  there  was  danger  that  the 
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whole  plan  would  be  overthrown.  The  coun- 
cilmen  were  polled  under  three  heads:  "For 
the  people,"  "For  the  Hammer  and  Padlock 
Club,"  and  "Doubtful."  Reports  of  the 
debates  cause  smiles  nowadays.  The  pur- 
chase of  North  Terrace,  in  which  the  Cliff 
Drive  is  now  the  central  feature,  was  under 
discussion. 

*'We  can't  afford  to  buy  that  land — 200 
acres  of  the  vilest  land  that  was  ever  known 
on  God's  green  earth.  It's  wicked."  screamed 
a  "knocker"  alderman.     "I  tell  you  that 


the  day  when  he  can  take  his  family  and  spend 
the  evening  among  the  trees.  The  man  who 
is  objecting  is  the  man  who  has  become  rich 
through  the  toiling  of  his  fellow-man  and 
should  be  the  last  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
advancement." 

Those  days  developed  orators  among  the 
aldermen.  "There  are  men  opposing  these 
parks  who  own  enough  vacant  land  in  the 
business  part  of  town  to  make  good-sized 
cattle  ranches,  with  buildings  so  high  around 
it  that  onlv  the  noondav  sun  reaches  its  weeds 


THE  CLIFF  DRIVE  IN  NORTH  TERk.VCL  I'AKK.  K.V.N SAS  CITY 
Where  the  native  wood*  and  a  precipitous  bluff  have  Uecn  utilited  tu  make  a  bcautiiul  park  overlooking  the  MtMOuri  River 


Cliff  Drive  will  cost  you  millions  and  nolx)dy 
will  ever  go  there  cxcci)t  people  with  silver- 
plated  harness.  This  land  ain't  fit  to  keep 
twentv-five  billv  goats  on.  It's  rotten,  it's 
robbery!" 

Then  a  park  aJderman  would  reply  in 
language  of  kind:  "A  man  that  will  go  before 
the  people  with  promises  when  asking  their 
suffrage  and  then  in  hour  of  trial  betray  them 
is  unfit  the  name  of  man.  Kansas  City  wants 
parks.  The  man  who  works  from  early  morn, 
the  man  of  the  twenty-four-foot  front,  is 
waiting  for  parks.    He  is  looking  forward  to 


and  puddles.  They  bought  this  land  before 
the  whistle  of  the  first  locomotive  drove  the 
squirrels  into  their  holes  in  the  tree-tops  on 
Main  Street.  Time  and  energy  builded  a 
city  around  their  vacant  lots,  while  their 
owners  sat  by.  evading  taxes,  fighting  prog- 
ress, and  growing  rich."  There  was  no  with- 
standing aldcrnianic  eloquence  of  that  in- 
tensity. The  opposition  could  only  gasp 
"Confiscalors!"  Every  speech  was  cheere<i 
by  the  gallery— and  hissed. 

The  city  had  exhausted  its  debt-making 
power  in  buying  waterworks  and  in  that  the 
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"knocken**  still  found  hope.  The  park 

builders  had  to  find  the  money.  Mr.  D.  J. 
Haff.  the  Iward's  attorney,  devised  a  plan 
that  escaped  all  the  legal  pitfalls  oflercd  in 
the  courts  of  Missouri.  The  city  was  appor- 
tiooed  in  three  districts,  each  to  j)ay  for  its 
own  land  and  improvements.  Special  im- 
pro\emcnt  taxes  were  impressed  against  the 
property  benefited.   In  tJus  assessment  the 


land  value,  according  to  the  Missouri  law, 
alone  could  be  assessed;  the  improvements 
cottld  not  be  taxed  for  parks. 

"We  bought  land,  widened  boulevards,  tore 
down  houses  or  sold  them,  and  improved  and 
maintained  parks  wholly  through  special 
taxation  based  on  ground  values  alone," 
said  Mr.  Kessler.  "  It  happens  to  be  a  strong 
example  of  the  application  of  the  single  tax 
theory." 

Land  chosen  for  park  purposes  was  con- 
demned, a  jury  or  commission  fixing  the 


value  of  the  land  and  impiov«iwnts  and,  in 

the  same  verdict,  fixing  a  benefit  .assessment 
aj^'ainst  the  property  in  the  park  district. 
The  opposition  always  fought  the  condemna- 
tion through  the  courts.  The  taxes  were 
paid  more  promptly  than  on ii nary  taxes. 
As  an  example,  wideninp^  a  boulevard  caused 
assessment  of  2,000  property  owners  and 
1,979  of  them  paid  their  tax  at  once.  Nine 


i 
I 
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I 
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of  the  other  twenty -one  owners  said  non- 
payment was  due  to  oversight. 

In  choosing  land,  topography  and  fitness 
in  the  general  scheme  as  planned  by  Mr. 
Kessler  were  first  considered.  All  else  being 
equal,  that  containing  least  costly  improve^ 
ments  was  considered.  All  houses  and  stores 
were  sold  at  auction  and  torn  down  or  moved. 
Penn  Valley  was  a  deep  ravine  hardly  a  mile 
from  the  business  district.  A  few  irregular 
streets  stn^led  about  in  it  unpaved,  and 
board  walks  dipped  and  rose,  following  the 


THE  PARKS.  PARKDRIVES 
,^  A^AMD  BOULEVARDS  OF 
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contour  where  possible.  In  some  places 
they  stood  on  shaky  stilts  to  give  passage 
across  a  gully.  Yellow  clay  and  ledges  of 
limestone  made  up  the  rest.  Three  hundred 
houses  and  neighborfaood  shops  covered  the 
sides  of  the  forlorn  spot  that  had  been  avoided 
in  the  city's  jtrogress. 

When  the  park  commissions  paid  some 
$800,000  to  come  into  possession  of  the  130 
acres  known  as  Penn  Street  Ravine,  nine 
stores  and  buildings  and  295  dwellings  were 
in  the  way.  Tlicsc  were  sold  lor  $33,500— 
about  Si 00  each.  Their  removal  left  the 
ravine  more  desolate  than  ever,  littered  with 
rubbish  and  j)ittcd  with  holes  that  had  been 
cellars,  wells,  or  cisterns.  To-tlay  a  lake 
shines  in  the  sun  where  the  ramshackle  houses 
lay  deepest.  The  slopes  are  covered  with 
grass,  and  smooth  white  roads,  circling  alK>ut 
vine-grown  cliffs,  arc  lost  in  groves  of  trees 
tleceptive  in  their  appearance  of  maturity. 
Children  romp  on  the  terraces  and  nurse  girls 
gossip  in  the  shade  on  the  broad  stone  steps. 

"  Do  you  See  the  wide  roadway  coming  out 
of  that  clump  of  trees  and  wintiing  over  the 
hill  to  the  south  ? "  said  Mr.  Kessler.  \Vc  were 
standing  on  a  knoll  aoo  feet  above  the  lake, 
and  below  us  the  main  plan  of  Penn  Valley  lay 
as  if  a  great  map.  "That  road  is  a  jiart  of 
the  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  the  road  the  buU- 
whackers  used  when  on  their  wav  from  the 
Landing  to  Mexico." 

An  automobile  glided  out  from  behind  the 
screen  of  green  and  hurried  over  the  lull  that 
gave  heart  wrenches  to  the  freighters  of 'fifty 
years  ago.  Some  of  those  very  bull-whackers 
have  lived  to  sec  the  change.  Before  the  city 
came,  nearly  all  of  Penn  \'alley  was  a  forest, 
but  when  the  houses  came  most  of  it  was  cut 
away.  What  remained  the  park  builders 
treasured,  and  there  are  some  fine  old  elms 
and  oaks  iti  the  park.  The  bare  jilaces  were 
covered  in  surprisingly  short  tune.  When 
trees  are  planted  on  new  boulevards  in 
Kansas  City,  they  are  placed  so  close  to- 
gether that  every  other  tree  must  be  removed 
within  five  or  si.v  years.  These  are  trans- 
planted to  the  bare  places  in  the  parks.  Acres 
that  appeared  forsaken  in  Penn  Valtey  are 
now  green  with  groves  of  elms,  some  of  them 
©f  ten  or  fifteen  years'  growth.  Shrubbery, 
too,  has  been  used  with  great  advantage, 
creating  in  some  places  the  effect  of  natural 
undergrowth.  Native  shrubs,  such  as  elder- 
berry and  sumach,  are  used  most. 


To-day  nobody  in  Kansas  City  is  against 

parks,  the  commissioners  find  trouble  in 
rcfusuig  petitions  for  parks  or  boulevards.  A 
month  ago  I  was  in  Mr.  Kessler's  office  when 
he  was  called  to  the  telephone. 

"Xo,  sir,  there  will  not  be  a  park  there," 
hi-  answered.  "There  cannot  be  Yes,  the 
board  heard  the  delegation,  but  a  park  there 
is  out  of  question  and  will  not  even  be  ooD' 
sidered."    And  he  hung  up  the  receiver. 

"That  was  from  a  man  who  with  many  of 
liis  neighbors  wants  to  tax  liis  land  for  a  park 
in  his  neighborhood,"  he  explained.  "He's 
willing  to  pay  his  share,  but  we  must  con- 
<v\vr  all  of  the  Ixmcfit  area.  To  most  of  the 
district  that  jiark  would  b<'  wliollv  super- 
lluous,and  111  the  system  would  iiave  no  place.'' 

The  city  has  paid  four  and  one-half  nuUioo 
dollars  for  park  lands  and  nearly  two 
millions  in  impmvements.  making  the  cost 
of  the  system  six  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars. Swope  Park,  of  1,354  acres,  is  by  far 
the  largest,  and  it  bears  added  interest  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  gift  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Swope,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
active  in  early  opf)osition  to  the  park  board's 
plans.  It  lies  beyond  the  city  limits  and  is 
connected  with  the  main  system  V)y  a  boule- 
vard. The  parks  owned  by  the  city  have  an 
acreage  of  2,050. 

The  boulevards  completed  are  atx>ut  fifteen 
miles  in  length.  In  the  selection  of  names  for 
imblic  grounds,  the  jiark  Imildcrs  have  boon 
as  far  from  the  stereotyped  as  Mr.  Kessler 
has  been  in  his  designs.  The  Paseo  and  the 
Plaza  are  reminders  of  Kansas  City's  early 
Mexican  trade — a  traffic,  by  the  way,  now 
showing  signs  of  reostabHshment.  North 
Terrace,  West  Terrace,  Penn  Valley.  The 
Grove,  and  similar  simple  names  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  which  those  sjots  hon- 
before  parks  were  dreamed  of.  A  beautiful 
roadway  now  building  to  connect  with  Swope 
Parkway,  leading  to  Swope  Park,  bears  the 
name  Robert  Gilham  Road,  in  memory  of 
a  young  engineer  who  did  much  for  his  city 

The  Paseo  is  the  central  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  parkway  two  and  one-half  miles 
long  and  950  feet  wide.  Intersecting  streets 
separate  it  into  squares,  and  each  square  i--^ 
treated  indivitlually,  although  the  unity  is  in 
no  place  broken.  Before  the  park  builders 
took  possession,  the  strip  of  land  now  called 
the  Paseo  was  covered  largely  with  cabins 
and  shanties  and  occupied  mainly  by  Negroes 
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The  shacks  have  given  ^^ay  to  foxjntains 
and  gardens.  A  pergola,  that  with  its  gar- 
lands and  canopies  of  green  appears  as  if 
decorated  for  a  feast  day,  stands  where  were 

ramshackle  houses,  barns.  :\n<\  sheds.  The 
pickaninnies  have  disappeared  with  their 
homes,  and  apartment  houses  of  the  best 
type  have  come  to  the  Pasco.  The  designers 
of  these  structures  have  l>een  influenced  by 
the  j^race  and  fret-dfim  of  tlie  ]>ark^vay,  and 
Spanish  and  Itahan  Unes  appear  frequently. 
"In  the  construction  work  the  matter  of 

jM-rmanenie  was  always  kept  in  mind,"  said 
Mr.  Kessler.  "Roadways,  curbing,  gutters, 
sidewalks — all  are  of  the  best  material  and 
are  constructed  to  last.  In  this  I  believe  we 
surpass  any  park  system  in  America.  There 
is  nothing  su|)erficial  or  tcmi)orar\-  in  the 
work.  Attemjits  at  displa)-  with  small  cost 
are  temptations  often  offered  in  park  work, 

"Over  all  I  have  attempted  to  keep  a  close 
regard  for  nature.  The  problem  in  designing 
a  park  is  to  take  the  landscape  as  nature 
offers  it,  and  without  changing  it  make  it 
available  for  human  enjoyment.  We  pre- 
serve the  naturalness  of  a  natural  scene,  and 
triuch  it  only  that  the  peo]>le  may  come  to  it." 

His  work  in  Kan.sas  City  has  brought  a 
name  to  Mr.  Kessler,  and  much  of  his  time  is 
now  given  to  landscape  'designing  in  other 
( ities.  He  deigned  the  World's  Fair  grounds 
in  St.  Louis  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  res- 
toration of  Forest  Park,  the  exposition  site. 
Memphis  also  has  called  him  to  build  its 
public  gardens. 

I  was  crossing  lIolm<s  Square  with  Mr. 
Kessler.    It  is  in  a  poor  part  of  town  and  was 
alive  with  boys  and  girls,  none  more  than, 
twelve  years  of  age.    Some  of  the  games  were 
violent.    "Don't  they  fight?"  I  askcl, 

"I  don't  think  Tve  ever  si-cn  a  light  m  a 
park,"  he  said.  "These  children  come  from 
very  poor  famiUes  and  many  of  them  haven't 
had  good  training,  but  they  cause  no  trouble 
here.  When  we  were  building  this  square, 
the  workmen  had  to  lock  up  their  tools  every 
night.  Nothing  was  safe.  Now  the  gar- 
deners and  caretakers  may  leave  things  out 
for  days  and  nothing  is  taken.  The  children 
play  all  over  the  place  and  not  a  flower  will 
they  take;  they  damage  nothing.  There's 
not  a  'Keep  off  the  Grass'  sign  in  the  Kansas 
City  parks  and  it's  rare  that  the  children 
i^".isr  their  privileges.  They  sei  m  to  look  on 
lac  parks  as  their  own;  especially  is  this  the 


case  among  the  children  in  the  }K)orer  neigh- 
borhoods. And  the  children  now  are  clean — 
at  least  their  faces — when  they  come  to 
Holmes  Square." 

"How  far  does  this  good  influence  of 
Holmes  Square  reach?" 

"Well,  about  as  far  as  the  distance  it  at- 
tracts children,  and  that's  about  as  far  as  the 
little  ones  will  walk,"  he  replied.  "They 
don't  pay  car-fare."  "About  as  far  as  the 
little  ones  will  ^alk"  is  a  measure  that  could 
well  be  accepted  as  a  guide  in  locating  parks. 

Mr.  Kessler  has  seen  the  effect  of  parks  on 
the  children  and  in  that  influence  alone  they 
have  been  cheap  to  Kansas  Cit\'.  But  their 
influence  is  discernible  in  many  particulars 
other  than  clean  faces  and  the  abeyance  of 
pilfering  among  the  youngsters.  As  the 
Pasco  so  jirofoundlv  afT<'ete(l  its  surroundings, 
even  bringing  its  Spanish  and  Italian  lines 
into  the  designs  of  abutting  houses,  other 
gardens  and  drives  have  made  the  f  w  ners 
and  the  architects  more  considerate  of  ilieir 
advantages.  In  many  instances  the  Ixjule- 
vards  are  lined  with  new  dwellings,  a  house 
five  years  old  being  an  exceptk>n.  There  is 
no  rivalry  of  dollar  si)ending  ap[)arent  in 
these  structures.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
simple  and  dignified,  houses  that  will  be 
"good"  twenty  years  or  fifty  years  from  now. 
There  is  no  one  so  new  and  so  rich  as  to 
override  now  the  silent  lesson  in  public  taste 
taught  by  the  parkways;  the  thousands  of 
new  houses,  unobtrusive  and  beautiful,  prove 
that.  And  the  horses!  They  should  thank 
the  park  builders  .\  neglected  horse  with 
ill-kept  harness  and  dingy  vehicle  does  not 
look  well  on  a  clean,  white  driveway  bordered 
with  lawns  and  foliage. 

To  the  rr.il  estate  owners  the  building  of 
thi-  parks  has  proved  satisfactory,  and  the 
'knockers'"  cry  of  "Confiscation"  proved 
baseless.  The  last  six  or  seven  years  have 
been  the  most  solidly  prosperous  in  the  city's 
commercial  historv.  In  the  last  two  vears 
real  estate  has  shared  in  the  prosperity. 
Some  of  this  is  due  to  the  improvement  the 
park  builders  have  made  in  the  city,  but  how 
much,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.- 
However,  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  in 
the  statement  that  the  park  "knocker"  is 
extinct  in  Kansas  City.  The  old  campaign 
motto  of  the  park  builders,  "  Kansas  City  is 
a  good  place  for  business;  make  it  a  g<iod 
place  to  live  in"  has  been  accepted  by  ail. 
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SENATORIAL  courtesy,  as  defined  by  a 
prominent  Senator,  is  "treating  every 
Senator  as  an  honest  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman"—  an  interesting'  phrase  just  now 
when  one  recalls  certain  celebrated  criminal 
and  inquisitorial  proceedings.  It  is  a  give- 
and-take  practice,  designed  to  further  the 
personal  ends  of  some  ninety  politicial  traders. 
Translated  into  plam  speech,  it  means:  "1 
give  way  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  he  may  take  from  the  Treasury 
for  his  constituents,  the  tacit  imdorstanding 
being  that  he,  in  turn,  gives  way  to  me  that 
1  may  take  from  the  Treasury  for  my  hench- 
men, the  good  people  of  Maryland."  And, 
if  subjected  to  criticism,  the  "distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland"  would  exclaim  with 
Lord  Clivc,  "  My  God,  at  this  moment  1  stand 
astonished  at  my  own  moderation!" 

It  is  gcntU  ]>lay,  this  legislative  game  in 
the  Senate.  It  si-ems  far-fetched  to  compare 
it  with  football,  a  hard -fought  game  and  not 
a  sham  battle.  Yet  the  same  technical  objec- 
tions that  apply  to  football  in  a  sense  apply 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
Senate  chamber,  despite  the  quantities  of  talk, 
these  "close  tonnations"  arc  too  common. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell,  even  from  the  galleries, 
who  has  the  "ball."  Certainly  it  is  not  an 
"open  game." 

The  Standing  Rules  for  Conducting  Busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  Senate  are  an  inheri- 
tance from  the  Fathers.  Almost  without 
exception,  these  rules  are  f(n3n(li  <]  on  "  JefTer- 
son's  Manual."  Their  eharat.  teristie  c|uality 
is  the  absence  of  a  cloture  rule ,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  method  provided  for  closing  debate 
and  forcing  a  vote.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
provide  that  "While  a  question  is  l)efore  the 
Senate,  no  motion  shall  be  received,  unless 
for  an  amendment."  There  must  be  a  cloak- 
room agreement  to  effect  a  vote.   That  is 


why  Senator  Beveridge  characterizes  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  as  *'the  only  unviolated  sanctu- 
arv  of  free  speech  remaining  among  mankind  " 
Hut  what  of  It?  Of  what  use  is  this  "safe- 
guard" to  the  people  of  the  United  States.^ 

Without  it  much  bad  legislation  would  get 
through  Congress,  says  the  Senate.  "We 
should  be  forced  to  bow  to  popular  clamor." 
This  recalls  an  apt  quotation  from  Disraeli's 
'•Vivian  Grey." 

"The  people,  sir.  are  not  always  right." 

"The  people,  Mr.  Grey,  are  not  often 
wrong." 

Another  contention  is  that  the  Senate, 
without  unlimited  debate,  could  not  correct 
the  hasty  legislation  of  the  House.  To  this 
the  Speaker  and  Representatives  reply:  "If 
legislation  were  not  hurried  through  the 
House,  the  slow-going  Senate  would  not  get 
around  to  consider  it  before  the  session's  close." 
That  excuse  has  some  basis  of  tnith  ;  never- 
theless much  ill-digested  legislation  is  sent  to 
the  Senate.  There  is  too  much  debate— so- 
called — in  the  Senate,  there  is  too  little  dis- 
cussion— so-called — in  the  House.  Before  a 
mo<ierate  cloture  is  provided  in  the  Senate 
rules,  the  rules  of  procedure  m  the  House 
should  be  changed. 

THE   CAME   l.N   THE  SENATE 

Questions  vary;  "public  clamor"  varies, 
but  one  short  session  of  the  Senate  is  much 
like  another;  one  kmg  session  much  the  sanu 
as  its  predecessor.  A  study  of  the  third 
session  (»f  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  (the  last 
Congress)  will  disclose  the  tine  points  of  the 
legislative  game  as  played  in  the  Senate 
There  was  a  question  before  the  Senate  which 
is  in  no  sense  sectional ;  it  made  the  widest 
sort  of  appeal.  Every  American  worker,  it 
is  fair  to  assume,  is  vitally  interested  in  secur- 
ing for  his  family  what  he  earns  by  the  sweat  of 
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his  brow — pure  food  and  pure  drugs.  When 

one  pays  for  wholesome  articles,  he  does  not 
care  to  receive  bad  coffee,  glucose  syrups, 
coal-tar  jellies,  spurious  whiskey,  adulterated 
drugs,  and  imitation  flavoring  extracts.  One 
docs  not  want  codfish,  sausages,  or  green 
hams  ("smoked  cured") — all  preserved  ■with 
bone  acid.  'New  Orleans  niul  asses"  or 
"honey  " — composed  largely  of  glucose ,  "olive 
oil" — in  reality  cottonseed  oil;  "pure  rasp- 
bcrr\-  jelly" — manufactured  from  glucose 
mixed  with  citric  acid  and  coal-tar  dye.  If 
the  state  can  not  protect  the  indivuluul  against 
such  swindling  (and  the  state  food  commis- 
sions confess  their  inii)otence),  one  naturally 
looks  to  tlu'  Federal  (jovernment  for  protec- 
tion, and  to  his  representatives  in  Congress  , 
to  provide  the  statutory  means  for  such  pro- 
tection. How  has  the  welfare — the  health 
and  longevity — of  the  eighty  millions  pf 
.\mericans  been  conserved  by  Congress?  Is 
It  true  that  the  Senate,  as  Hamilton  or  Madi- 
son promised,  "doubles  the  security  to  the 
people?"  Or  docs  the  Senate  consider  first 
and  foremost  "Spec  ial  Interests"— in  the  case 
cited  the  corporations  engaged  in  adulterat- 
ing or  misbranding  foods  and  drugs? 

THF.   COl'RSF.   OF   FH  RT    FOOt)  BILLS 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  first  pure  food  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  the  subject 
has  been  debated,  off  and  <mi,  ever  since. 

To  make  i>!ain  how  it  has  been  postponed, 
it  is  nrrrssarc  t<i  explain  Senatorial  procedure. 
The  Senate  convenes  at  noon.  The  'morn- 
ing hour"  is  6rst  devoted  to  routine  business, 
which  includes  the  presentation  of  petitions 
and  memorials,  reports  of  (ommittees,  and 
the  introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions. 
Bills  and  resolutions,  when  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  or  received  from  the  House,  are  re- 
ferred to  committees  Sometimes  tlurt-  is 
discussion  concerning  the  j)roper  committee 
for  reference,  but  the  cjuestion  is  swn  peace- 
ably arranged.  When  bills  or  resolutions 
are  reported  to  the  Senate  from  comniittees, 
they  are  placed  on  the  calendar  and  are  con- 
sidered in  regular  order,  unless  objection  is 
niade.  In  general  a  measure  is  considered 
after  the  morning  business  (which  < onsumes 
from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour)  and  prior  to 
two  o'clock.  At  this  hour  the  bill  which  the 
Republican  Steering  Committee  has  given 
the  right  of  way  is  taken  up.  It  is  called  the 
"unfinished  business,"  and  it  is  debated  so 


long  each  afternoon  as  its  floor  manager  de- 
mands, until  a  vote  is  taken,  or  it  is  sup- 
planted by  another  measure. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  stor\  c»f  the  last 
short  session — to  the  legislative  game  which 
was  concluded  March  4,  1905.  As  the  Phil- 
i])pinis  Till  was  the"  unfinished  business," 
pure  food  legislation  could  be  considered  only 
in  the  morning  hour.  The  subject  came  up 
for  discussion  the  third  day  of  the  session. 
Senator  Hcybum,  of  Idaho,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Mamifacturcs.  from  wliich  the 
pure  loud  bill  was  rci>orti d,  said : 

"I  desire  tu  cull  up  the  bill  k>T  preventing  udul- 
teratkm  or  nusbranding  of  foods  ur  drugs,  and  for  reg- 
ulating the  traffic-  therein,  and  for  other  pnr|.<.ses.*' 
Senator  Lodge:    "Has  the  bill  been  readr  " 
Senator  CuHomt   "If  the  bill  is  taken  ui>.  I  hope 

it  will  he  rt  a.l  :il  k  iigth." 

Senator  Aldhch;  "Let  it  be  read  for  informa- 
tion." 

Senator  Heybum:    'I  do  not  ask  for  unanitnous 

consent.  I  act  pursuant  tn  a  notice  that  I  shoidd 
ask  the  Senate  tu  take  up  the  bill.  1  du  nut  under- 
stand 'that  that  calls  for  unanimotis  consent." 

Senator  Gallinger:    "It  icrtainly  docs." 
Senator  Piatt  (Coini.)        .\t  Uiis  tunc  it  docs  " 

Then  followe<l  a  rulinj;  by  the  President 
Pro-Tempore  of  the  Senate  (Senator  Frye) 
adverse  to  Senator  Hcybum,  who  therefore 
gave  notice  that  he  would  move  to  proceed 
to  the  rnnsi<1cration  of  the  bill  the  following 
Monday.  The  discussion  had  been  brief,  but 
in  that  short  time  all  the  leading  opj^onents  of 
the  bill,  save  one,  had  shown  tlu  ir  heads. 
Yt  t  a  visitor  in  the  galleries  wtnild  not  have 
surmised  that  a  single  Senator  was  really 
opposed  to  pure  food  legislation.  It  was  so 
throughout  the  session.  Senator  Heybum 
might  have  remarked  If)  many  a  "friend"  of 
his  pet  measure.  " Et  tu,  Brute'" 

ALL  RRCOROS  FOR  OBSTRUCTION  BRORBK 

.\ftir  the  reading  of  the  bill  on  Monday, 
followed  t)v  remarks  b\  Senators  Ilevl)urn 
and  Stewart,  Senator  McCumbcr,  the  ex- 
chasrman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
narrated  this  interesting  history: 

"I  sincerely  hope,  Mr  President,  that  those  even 
who  are  op^iosed  to  this  bill  will  at  least  coo[>cratc 
with  us  in  assisting  us  to  secure  a  vote  during;  the 
praaent  session''  (Senatorial  courtesy  ad  absurdum). 
"In  the  last  f<^iir  years  this  hill,  or  siil istantiallv  the 
same  bill,  has  passed  the  House  on  two  dilTerent 
occasions.  By  the  manipulation  of  appropriation 
and  other  bills,  especially  by  those  who  have  been 
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V  /  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  law,  we 

'  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  vote  in  four  years.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  after  the  House  has  twice 
expraseed  itself  strungly  on  this  subject  by  an  over- 
whdming  majority,  we  should  at  least  have  the 
opportunity  in  this  body  during  the  prcst-nt  session 
of  securing  an  expression  of  the  Senators  upon  a 
question  which  affects  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
every  individual  in  every  state  in  the  Union." 

Fcmr  years  without  a  votet   Certainly  this 

affords  an  excellent  example  of  Senatorial 
obstruction.  Ac  tion  rlcfeaUd  "by  the  manip- 
ulation of  appropriation  and  pthcr  bills!" 
Here  are  clearly  disclosed  the  tricks  of  the 
legislative  game — ^tricks  which  arc  not  reachc<1 
]>\-  the  Senate  niles — tricks  of  which  the 
Fathers  iu\tr  flrtanied, 

The  following  liay  brought  forth  a  legal 
'objection  to  the  bill  from  Senator  Piatt 
(Conn.).  He  was  supported  in  his  objection 
by  Senator  Spooncr,  who  prefaced  his  remarks 
by  this  bold  assertion:  "I  am  with  the  bill." 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  his  subsequent 
attitude,  this  declaration  is  particularly  char- 
acteristic of  Senator  Spooncr. 

An  unusual  event  occurred  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 13th.  The  "Boss"  of  the  Senate 
made  a  speech.  For  Senator  Aldrich,  who 
seldom  talks,  it  would  b(  po]iu1arly  termed 
an  "impas-sioned  "  speech.  Protestinij  at^ainst 
the  provision  ot  the  pure  food  bill  whereby 
a  dealer  who  imports  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  food  is  liable  to  ])ro.sccution,  he  de- 
clared that  importers  should  not  be  subjci  trd 
\i  to  prosecution  because  they  could  not  be  cer- 
tain of  the  purity  of  their  importations.  "  It 
is  well  known  in  the  trade,"  said  Senator 
Aldrich,  the  ex-^rocer,  "that  larm-  'piantities 
of  cotton-seed  oil  are  sold  in  this  countr)  . 
exported,  and  then  imported  from  abroad  as 
olive  oil  or  salad  oil ,  and  under  various  names. " 

Senator  McCuinlK^r:  "This  is  the  way  we  get 
our  imported  cotton-seed  oil  as  salad  oil:   It  is 

taken  out  of  .1  t.ink  in  the  city  of  W-w  York  Of  Bos- 
ton, or  some  other  place,  and  a  foreign  label  put  on 
the  bottle,  and  it  is  shipped  as  a  foreign  prcxluct 
all  over  this  country  Hut  the  adulteration  is  done 
in  this  country,  and  nut  in  the  old  country." 

IMPASSIONED  SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  ALDKICH 

Senator  Aldrich  questioned  this  stateme*-'. 
Senator  McCumber  replied  bv  (  itini^  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Wiley.  The  Chief  of  the 
Btu^au  of  Chemistry  had  usurcd  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  that,  as  a  result  of 


the  eflective  supervision  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture,  "the  importation  of  adul- 
terated olive  oil  in  six  months  has  almost 
ceased."  But  the  "Boss"  of  the  Senate  was 
unmoved,  much  less  convinced.  He  was, 
however,  led  to  deliver  his  "tmpasstooed" 
speech  on  the  pure  food  bill.  Here  it  is  in  full: 

"Is  there  anything  in  the  existing  condition  rf 
affairs  that  makes  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  put  the 
liberty  oi  all  the  {wople  of  the  United  States  in 
jeopardy  heeanse  some  man  thinks  that  at  some 
lime  Sf)me  imj>orte<l  article  contains  certain  sut«- 
stunces  which  ought  not  to  be  there.*  Take  the 
question  of  oil.  Are  we  to  pass  a  sumptuary  law 
that  will  prevent  jvople  all  over  the  Unite<l  Stato 
from  using  or  selling  t;r  recei\'ing  ur  transporting 
^  articles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  people 
of  .N'orth  Dakota,  may  be  injurious  to  their  health' 
Are  we  going  to  decide  that  question  here?  Are 
we  going  to  take  up  the  question  as  to  what  a  man 
sh.'ill  eat  and  what  a  man  shall  drink,  and  put  hira 
/under  severe  jx'nalties  if  he  is  eating  or  drinking 
something  different  from  what  the  chemists  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  think  it  is  desirable  for 
him  to  eat  or  drink?" 

If  c  laji-trap  were  not  common  in  the  cham- 
ber. Senators  would  have  been  convulsed  at 
the  high  priest  of  "Special  Interests,"  fighting 
for  the  "liberty  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  The  Senate  knew  that  the  whole- 
sale grocers  were  strongly  opj)osed  to  the  bi!!. 
because,  if  it  became  a  law,  they  could  nut 
make  two  ^llons  or  two  pounds  out  of  one 
^'.illoii  or  fnc  pound.  The  Senate  knew  that 
\/ Senator  AltlricI^  j.,'ot  his  start  in  life  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business.  The  Senate  knew 
that  ex-grocer  Aldrich  still  retains  an  interest 
in  a  wholesale  grocery  concern  in  Providence. 
But  senatorial  courtesy  would  not  permit 
Senator  .McCumber  to  speak  of  these  things. 
Neverthe  less  his  reply  was  v»  ry  efTet  tivc. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
that  a  man  may  determine  for  himself  what  he  will 

e.it  and  what  he  will  nut  eat  It  is  the  purjxtse  "f 
the  hill  that  he  may  go  into  the  markets  and  when 
he  pays  for  tvhat  he  asks  for  that  he  shall  get  it  and 
not  get  some  jx'i.sonous  substance  in  lieu  thereof  for 
the  heneht  <>(  some  ])articular  individuals  who  desire 
to  make  a  bttle  money  out  of  the  sale  of  these  poison- 
ous articles  which  are  imposed  cm  the  public." 

Senator  Aldrich  lacked  the  wit  to  answer. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  peep  again  during'  the  ses- 
sion on  the  subject  of  pure  food.  But  he  was 
very  watchful.  His  "me  too,"  Senator  Wet- 
more,  stood  gttard  in  his  absence  from  the 
chamber,  although  it  was  tmnecessar\'.  The 
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"Bos.""  ot  the  Senate  was  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and  "popular  clamor"  had  not  reached  a 
stage  where  his  wishes  were  endangered. 

The  Philippines  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate December  16,  1904.  Senator  Hey  burn 
immediately  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  the  pure  food  bill. 
Senator  Lodge  executed  a  flanking  move- 
ment by  forcing  an  exec  utive  session.  When 
the  Senate  met  agam  after  the  holidays,  the 
Steering  Ccmmiittee  had  decided  to  press  the 
^tehood  bill  to  the  ftont.  The  question  of 
taking  new  territories  into  the  Union  was 
considered  of  greater  importanee  to  the 
country  at  large  than  the  purity  of  foods  and 
drags.    Senator  Heybum  protested  in  vain. 

A  word  about  the  statehood  bill.    It  has 
MTved  befon-,  it  will  serve  again,  as  "buffer" 
*vgislation ;  m  other  words,  as  a  measure  upon 
/which  debate  is  easy  and  long-winded,  and 
which,  therefore,  can  be  eflfcctually  used  to 
kill  off  "undesirable"  legislation — measures 
on  which  many  Senators  arc  reluctant  to 
'  vote.  This  bill  was  debated  intermittently 
uiitfl  February  7,  1905,  on  which  day  it  was 
carefully  prcscr\'ed  for  future  sers'ice. 

Meantime,  the  ]>urc  food  bill  had  been 
dtbatetl  spasnioiln  ally.  Senator  Piatt  (Conn.) 
bad  adverted  to  his  legal  objection  to  the  bill, 
without  oflfering  to  remedy  the  defect     Lik(  - 
j  wise  Senator  Spooner,  who  contented  him- 
j  self  with  assertmg  that  "the  bill  needs  re- 
I  vampmg  in  the  interest  of  the  liberty  of  the 
citiien."   There  was  little  time  for  serious 
discussion.    Appropriation  bills  were  being 
reported,  and  consideration  of  the  money 
bills  takes  precedence  over  everything  else. 

Then  came  the  Swayne  impeachment  trial, 
which,  filling  in  the  legislative  day  after  two 
o'clock,  dragged  along  until  February'  27th. 
By  this  time  there  was  little  hope  of  securing 
a  vote  on  the  pure  food  bill.  Senator  Hey- 
Imm  acknowledged  as  much,  but  he  contin- 
ued to  press  the  measure  forward  as  "unfin- 
ished business,"  which  em})ty  honor  was 
accorded  it  by  the  Steering  Committee;  in 
reality,  the  impeachment  was  "unfinished 
^'usiness." 

Now  for  the  "last  rites"  to  pure  food 
legislation.  Senator  Lodge,  on  March  ist, 
gave  notice  of  an  amendment  to  thci  pure 
food  bill  which  he  pr^iju  ,  1  to  offer  "at  the 
proper  time."  Senator  Heyburn  assured  him 
that  "this  IS  the  proper  time."  But  Senator 
Lodge   paid   no   heed.    Senator  Spooner, 


acknowledging  the  merit  "  of  the  bill,  pro- 
tested that  there  were  serious  objections  to 
it.  Senator  Piatt  (Conn.)  called  it  an  "im- 
perfect and  ill  conceived  bill."  He  contended 
that  the  measure  would  not  catch  the  "big 
fellow" — the  manufacturer— but  would  work 
injury  only  to  the  "little  fellow" — the  re- 
tailer, who  might  be  some  "poor,  hardworking 
woman"  (more  rl.iji-trap)  Continuing,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  there  arc  twenty  Senators 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  here  who 
believe  that  this  is  such  a  bill  as  ought  to  be  passed. 
I  fi  ir  one  am  not  going  to  pass  a  1>ill  in  a  luirry  ln'cause 
there  is  some  clamor  somewhere  that  the  subject 
must  be  attended  to." 

In  reply,  Senator  Heyburn  neglected  to 
remind  his  colleague  that  the  "ill  conceived 
bill"  had  been  four  years  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate.  Senatorial  courtesy 
would  not  allow  him  to  opine  that,  if  thev 
could  be  driven  from  cover,  "twenty  Sena- 
tors" at  least  could  be  found  who  would  vote 
for  the  measure.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
retail  grocers  of  the  country,  through  their  ^ 
National  .Association,  were  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Heybum  contented  him- 
self  with  the  suggestion,  made  in  the  language 
of  Senatorial  courtesy,  that  the  "distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut"  had  not  read  the 
bill,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  made  his 
legal  objection.  Further  consideration  of  the 
measure  was  interrupted  by  the  recess 

On  the  day  following.  Senator  Hcvburn. 
still  urging  his  bill,  "farmed  out"  the  floor  to 
various  Senators,  as  he  was  required  to  do 
by  Senatorial  courtesy.  Most  of  the  Sena- 
tors were  interested  in  the  passage  of  private 
bills,  biit  there  w;is  one  im])ortant  measure 
carefully  considered  by  the  Senate:  namely, 
a  bill  "to  prohibit  ii^terstate  transportation 
of  insd  t  ])ests  and  the  u-se  of  t  he  United  States 
mails  for  that  purpose."  Little  time  re- 
mained for  "debate"  on  f)ure  food  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Allison,  who  had  not  spoken 
on  what  he  had  called  the  "poor  food  bill." 
urged  the  Senate  to  listen  to  Senator  Key- 
burn  The  aged  statesman's  championship 
of  the  cause  was  due  to  a  fright  given  him  by 
Senator  Heybum,  who  had  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  tack  the  pure  food  bill  as 
a  "rider"  to  the  sundry  eivil  appropriation 
bill  Senator  Heyburn  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  inquire: 
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"What  Senator  here  will  cast  a  vote  against  a 

measure  which  provides  that  articlt's  <d  jiuti  hariiise 
offered  for  sale  shall  be  prnporly  branded?  Who 
is  injured  by  compelling  the  dealer  in  the  commodi- 
tiea  of  life  to  tdl  the  truth  about  them,  to  mark 
them  for  what  they  are?" 

PRF.SEin  ATION'   OF  THB  SACRED  COD 

This  crv  in  the  wilderness  was  too  much 
for  Senator  Lodge.  He  was  forced  to  his  feet. 
All  he  did  was  to  offer  an  amendment  per- 
mitting the  tise  of  preaervatives  in  goods 
packed  for  export.  But  it  was  enough.  Sen- 
ator Lodge  had  disclosed  the  reason  for  his 
opposition  to  the  bill — his  devotion  to  the 
/  Sacred  Cod.  Many  people  wonder  what  has 
caust  1  t  !u  downfall  of  the  codfish  ball.  Sen- 
ator Lod^e  knows — knows  that  boric  acid  and 
not  salt  is  now  used  to  preserve  codfish; 
hence  the  shoet-leather  quality  which  con- 
tinued soaking  in  water  will  not  eliminate. 
Senator  Lodge  cares  more  for  the  cod — for 
the  cod  preserving  industry — than  for  the 
codfish  ball.  Recalling  Senator  Hoar's  praise 
of  "the  exquisite  flavor  of  the  codfish,  salted, 
made  into  balls,  and  eaten  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing by  a  person  whose  theology,'  is  sound,  and 
who  believes  in  the  five  points  o£  Calvinism" 
— recalling  the  famous  "fish  ball  letter,"  who 
can  doubt  that  the  Massachusetts  statesman, 
if  alive,  would  have  fought  to  emancipate  the 
bulwark  of  the  American  Sunday  breakfast? 

On  the  third  of  March  the  pure  food  bill 
"passed  away."  Senator  Spooner  opened 
the  debate.  "It  is  a  farcical  thing."  he  said, 
"to  continue  the  debate  upon  this  liill,  a 
debate  which  has  just  begun,  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  session."  Whereupon  Senator  Hey- 
bum  said  of  the  Wisconsin  Senator:  "He 
has  pointed  out  certain  defects  in  the  measure 
proposed,  but  has  not  given  us  a  basis  upon 
whkh  to  discuss  the  views  he  has  expressed." 
In  a  word.  Senator  Spooner  had  done  nothing 
but  obstruct.  However,  he  was  the  chief 
olistructor  on  the  lloor.  And  after  some 
further  debate  he  drew  his  knife,  eager  for  the 
sacrifice  prescribed  by  the  powers  of  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  sidetrack  the  pure  food  bill,  Sen- 
ator Spooner  moved  to  take  up  another  meas- 
ure. What  was  it."*  Important,  of  course! 
Perhaps  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  railroad 
rates,  or  a  tariff  revision  measure?  No.  It 
•was  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  apT>oint 
to  the  naval  service  certain  midshipmen — 
three  cadets  who  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  Academy  for  hazingl   It  was  all  arranged. 


There  was  a  clear  majority  in  favor  of  "post* 
ponittg"  ptire  food  legislation.   The  names 

of  Senators  Frye,  Lodge,  Piatt  (Conn), 
*^Spooner,  Foraker,  and  Gorman  were  con- 
spicuous. Senator  Aldrich  was  absent,  and 
Senator  Allison  "dodged."  Then  the  "im- 
portant" midshipmen  appointment  bill  was 
discussed  at  length  Judging  from  the  Con- 
gressional ticcord,  there  was  more  debate  than 
on  the  pure  food  bill  during  all  the  session.  In 
the  end,  the  "presong"  measure  was  passed. 

A  DO-KOTHING  SESSIOK 

The  short  session  came  to  an  end  on  Marcii 
4,  X905,  with  the  following  record:  Railroad 
rate  legislation  -considered only  itt committee; 
bill  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission — never  reached 
a  vote;  statehood  bill — passed  but  emascul- 
ated; appropriation  bills  containing  "pork" 
for  everv  Senator —all  passed.  And  pure  food 
legislation,  proposed  seventeen  years  previous, 
and  considered  by  Congress  for  four  years,  was 
not  accorded  a  vote  in  the  Senate! 

Why  ?  The  correspondence  of  certain  pow- 
erful Senators  would  explain  why.  The 
"kicks  from  home,"  as  they  are  called,  would 
tell  the  story.  After  the  session,  the  National 
Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of 
^America  had  a  banquet,  in  celebration  of  the 
"fact"  that  the  Association  had  "defeated" 
the  pure  food  bill.  Members  of  this  associa- 
tion, many  of  them,  through  an  illegal  system 
of  rebates,  were  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding  Ct^mpany 
of  the  Slate  of  Illinois — known  as  the  Whiskey 
Trust  in  1893,  when  it  was  investigated  t^' 
a  committee  of  the  House.  The  trust  has— 
ostensil)ly — been  dissolved  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  successor,  a  "combination  in  restraint 
of  trade."  from  which  the  members  of  tlie 
National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers  Assoiia- 
tion  olitain  neutral  spirits.  These  so-called 
"wholesalers"  are,  in  fact,  the  manufacturers 
— not  distillers — of  the  great  part  of  the 
whiskey  output  in  the  United  States.  Less  than 
I  per  cent,  of  the  American  product  is  distilled 
whiskey.  Under  a  Federal  statute  "Ever)' 
person  who  shall  .  .  .  manufacture  any 
spurious  imitation,  or  compound  liquins,  for 
sale  under  the  name  of  whiskey  ...  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  rertificr."  Such  "spu- 
rious imitation,"  therefore,  is  legalized.  But 
until  a  pure  food  bill  becomes  a  law  the  public 
is  not  protected  against  the  imitated  artide. 
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exoq>t  that  distilled  whiskey  bottled  in  bond 
bean  a  green  revenue  stamp.  The  "recti- 
fiers" have  fought  the  pure  food  bill  and  so 

far  successfully.  These  imitators  are  powerful 
in  Illinois — Senator  Cullom's  state,  Mary- 
land— Senator  Gorman's  state;  Cincinnati — 
which  accounts  for  Senator  Poraker's  oppo- 
sition: Massachusetts — another  "kick"  for 
Senator  Lotlge;  and  in  Xew  York — reason 
enough  for  Senators  Piatt  and  Depew. 

There  is  no  whiskey  rectified  in  North 
Dakota  and  Idaho,  the  states  of  Senators  Mc- 
Cumber  and  Heybum — father  and  step- 
father, respectively  of  the  Senate  pure  food 
bilL  There  is  no  whiskey  rectified  in  Maine, 
either;  yet  Senator  Frye  and  Senator  Hale 
opposed  pure  food  legislation.  Their  oppo- 
sition, particularly  that  of  Senator  Fr\'e,  the 
President  pro-temporc  of  the  Senate,  ts 
doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  the  canning 
industry.  On  the  coast  of  Maine,  herring  are 
canned  in  great  quantities,  the  boxes  labeled 
in  French,  and  the  product  sold  throughout  the 
country  as  "  fine  imported  sardines."  Senator 
Frye  is  as  jiartial  to  the  herring  as  Sena- 
tor Lodge  is  to  the  cod.  The  canners  of  fruit 
have  the  services  of  Senator  Kean,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  rectifiers  are  also  strong  in 
that  state.  Locate  the  makers  of  adulterated 
drags,  particularly  the  compounders  of  patent 
medicines,  and  the  Senators  representing  these 
"interests"  will  be  found  hostile  to  pure  food 
fegislation.  Much  patent  medicine  is  made 
in  Connecticut,  from  which  state  came  the 
h\v  Senator  Piatt.  The  South  has  a  cotton- 
seed oil  industry.  Of  late  years  a  large  part 
of  this  oil  has  found  a  market  as  a  food.  It 
can  be  refined  to  imitate  olive  oil,  or  mixed 
with  beef  stearine  to  imitate  lard,  with  profits 
from  2?  tfi  100  per  cent,  greater. 

This  Interest,"  together  with  the  distribu- 
ters of  every  form  of  adulterated  food,  drink, 
and  drugs  which  find  a  ready  market  in 
the  South,  has  influenced  Senators  Bailey, 
Berr>',  Carmack,  Money,  Morgan,  and  other 
Southern  Senators  to  oppose  the  bill  behind 
the  mask  of  "States  Rights."  Yet  many  of 
the.se  Senators  will  be  found  favoring  govem- 
ment  control  of  railroads  rates. 

But  what  of  Senator  Spoontr  (he  was  "with 
the  bill,"  trmember) — ^the  man  who  openly 
killed  pure  food  legislation?  The  rectifiers 
are  strong  in  Wisconsin,  but  the  brewing  inter- 
ests are  stronger,  and  the  brewers  favor  the 
legidation.   Friends  of  the  bill  attribute  the 


Senator's  opposition  to  "Spooner's  general 
cussedness."  They  forget  that  Senator  Al- 

drich  op|>osed  the  measure,  and  that  it  is 
Senator  S])C)oner's  bounden  duly  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Aldrich  ruling  clique  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

DIFFERING  TACTICS    1\    THE    LONG  SESSION 

Similar  stories  of  obstruction  conid  be  told. 
The  tactics  vary  only  with  the  session.  When 
Congress  is  to  expire  the  fourth  of  March,  the 
appropriation  bills,  in  the  passage  d  which 
all  Senators  are  concerned,  can  be  used  to 
baulk  any  measure  which  does  not  meet  the 
approval  €i  the  few  Senati»rs  who  dictate 
l^[islation.  In  the  long  session,  it  is  diflercnt^ 
Then,  if  "iniblic  clamor"  shows  no  signs  ot 
abatement,  the  Senate  "yields."  Whcn\ 
the  Senate  "yields"  is  the  time  to  watch  lhe| 
legislative  game  with  increased  vigilance. 
Obstruction  is  still  practiced,  but  the  chief 
reliance  of  the  rulers  is  on  emasculation  To 
convert  a  bill  drawn  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  })eople  into  a  harmless  measure  which 
"business"  will  "  accept  "—that  is  a  task 
worthy  of  the  combined  foresight,  cunning, 
and  diplomacy  of  Senators  Aldrich  and  Gor- 
man. Seeing  these  two  Senators  on  a  sofa 
with  their  heads  together,  a  wit  once  re- 
maiked:  "The  United  States  Senate  is  now 
in  session."  He  was  not  far  wrong.  When 
the  long  session  is  drawing  dangerously  near 
the  summer  season,  these  leaders,  aided  by 
the  reputation  of  the  Washington  climate,  - 
bring  their  respective  forces  to  an  agreement 
to  vote  on  a  "conservative"  measure,  fair  to 
all  "Interests."  Beware  of  the  Senate  when 
it  "yields"— for  it  has  not  yielded  The 
enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill  will  be  re- 
tained, but  the  remain<l(  r  of  the  measure  will 
be  the  Senate's  own  make. 

In  the  Senate  legislative  game  as  in  modem 
football  there  is  very  little  "running  with  the 
liall,"  and  when  there  is  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  play.  An  Indian  football  player 
once  hid  the  ball  under  his  jersey  and  scam- 
pered across  the  goal  line  before  he  was  de- 
tected. That  is  Senator  Aldricli's  trick. 
When  the  country  thmks  it  sees  rate  legi.sla- 
tion  or  tariff  revision,  the  "Boss"  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  conceal  the  "ball"  and  make  off 
with  it.  In  a  game  against  the  Ckvdand- 
Wilson  team  in  1894.  Senator  Aldrich  di<l  that 
very  thing.  And  Senator  Gorman  furnished 
the  "interfereooe." 
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POPULAR  IGNORANCE  AND  MISINFORMATION  SHARE  THE  BLAME  WITH  (»FFICIaL 
MISMANAG£M£NT  AND  NEGLECT  OF  SUPERVISION  HV  STATE  OFFICERS— POLICY 
HOLDERS  MUST  UNDERSTAND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  INSURANCE  AND  INSIST 
UPON  CAREFUL  ADMINISTRATION  -LEGAL  INTERVKNTION  CAN  DO  LITTLE 
EXCEPT  MAKE  POLICIES  IRREVOCAKLE  AND  FORBID  COMPANIES  FROM  IS- 
SUING INSURANCE  THAT  IS  SPECULATIVE  OR  HASED  UPON  GAMBLING  CHANCES. 

BY 
"Q.  P." 


THE  prodigal  creation  of  parasite  com- 
panies, and  the  alarming  increase  in 
all  expenses,  which  I  described  in  the 
precedint;  article,  was  not  likch-  to  be  checked 
unless  the  law  checked  it  or  unless  the  prospect 
of  insolvency  stopped  the  riot.  But  the  law 
had  few  tenors  for  the  insurance  company 
othcers,  because  they  had  secured  both  court 
decisions  and  legislation  proliibiting  the 
policy  holders  fsom  suing  for  dividends,  and 
they  maintained  expensive  lobbies  and  re- 
tained political  lawyers  at  enormous  expense. 
Thev  owned  or  contrf)lled  the  dt>partments 
of  insurance  in  almost  all  the  states,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin  being  notable  among 
the  few  exceptions.  They  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  law. 

The  fear  of  insolvency,  if  they  went  too  far, 
was  the  only  restraint  left,  for  the  actuary 
departments  figured  out  their  utmost  le^'al 
liability,  and  they  scrtipulotislv  kept  up  their 
lej^al  reserve  and  the  policy  holders  who  held 
"non-participating"  policies  with  no  promise 
of  dividends  and  no  prospect  of  pa3rments 
except  the  face  of  their  policies  after  death, 
were  carefully  protected.  A  default  on 
these  policies  would  mean  exposure  and 
downfall. 

But  the  agents  were  urged  to  sell  no 
"straii,'ht  life  non-participating"  policies,  but 
to  sell  the  more  expensive  policies;  for  the 
excess  premiums  on  these  would  keep  up  the 
flow  of  irresponsible  millions  without  any 
more  liability  than  the  cheaper  policies  would 
bring.  Naturally  the  agents  worked  to  sell 
the  policies  wluch  paid  them  the  best  com- 
missions. They  never  offered  other  policies 
twless  demanded.  Here  is  a  sample  letter 
from  an  agent  to  a  possible  policy  holder: 


"  We  are  prepared  to  offer,  at  age  4 1 .  a  partici- 
pating Ufe  policy  of  $0,000  for  an  annual  premium 
of  $^o!;.37.  Tbyere  would  also  be  a  c  lause  in  >T>ur 
policy  by  wtiich,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years, 
if  you  should  denre  to  sell  it  to  us,  we  would  pur- 
chase it  for  $3,413  exclusive  of  dividends." 

The  possible  policy  holder  wrote  saying 
that  he  had  no  interest  in  vague  dividends 
and  desired  to  buy  simply  the  most  life  insur- 
ance for  the  least  money.  In  reply  came  the 
following  tmoonscious  confession: 

"  I  note  your  statement  that  the  only  interest 
yon  have  in  any  policy  is  to  get  the  very  largest 
amount  of  insurance  for  the  least  sum  of  money  ob- 
tainable.   My  tetter,  tkereforft  did  m*!  (over  your 

.asc" 

The  agent  then  went  on  to  offer  a  "straight 
life  insurance"  policy  at  20  per  cent,  less,  but 
with  no  less  surrender  value.  The  difference 
between  the  two  policies,  compotmded  for 
twinty  years,  would  amount  to  more  than 
S300  on  every  Si. 000  of  insurance.  It  is 
these  $300  differences  which  not  only  create 
the  enormous  so  called  "sttrpluses"  of 
$200,000,000  but  supply  the  fimd  that  can  be 
wasted  or  Stolen  without  fear  of  legal  in- 
solvency. 

If  the  <»mparison  be  made  between  a 

"straight  life  insurance*'  policy  and  the 

"combined  endowment  and  deferred  dividend 
policies"  which  pay  the  highest  commissions 
to  the  agents,  the  disadvantage  to  the  policy 
holder  becomes  still  plainer. 

STRAIGHT  VS.  I>A'ESTMF.VT  POLICIES 

A  "level  premium"  life  insurance  policy  at 
the  age  of  thirty  cost  in  the  Equitable  $18.74 
per  anntmi.  A  twenty  year  "endowment" 
cost  $51.31;  a  twenty  jrear  "endowment 
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bond/*  $52.55;  a  twenty  year  '■endowment 
' ;  per  cent.  ^oM  l)oiv!."  S66.71 ;  a  twenty  year 
.  "double  endowment,"  $66.39.  A  yearly  "  re- 
newable term  "  insurance  costs  $12.04  at  the 
^  of  thirty,  gradually  increasing  to  S20.67  at 
the  age  of  fifty  The  "  mean  "  of  the  yearly 
"rfnewal-lt-  ti-rm  "  insuranee  would  lie  $15.01. 
Com}jaiing  either  a  "level  "  premium  or  a 
"yearly  renewable  term"  life  insurance  polic\' 
with  the  "endowment"  and  "gold  bond" 
policies,  you  will  find  that  the  endowment 
policy  costs  three  times  as  much  and  jiays  nu 
more  at  death.  Besides  life  insurance  protec- 
tion, should  both  policy  holders  li\  e  for  twenty 
vcars.  the  owner  of  a  "straij^lu  life"  ]M'liry 
wuld  jjet  baek  as  the  surrender  value  aUnit 
half  of  what  he  liad  paid  in ;  but  the  owner  of 
the  "  endowment "  policy  would  get  the  amount 
for  which  his  jjoliey  was  written — say  $1 ,000 — 
somethinj^  less  than  the  amount  of  j)remiums 
paid.  But  if  instead  of  paying  the  exeess 
premium  for  an  "endowment,"  he  had  depos- 
ited the  difference  in  a  savings  bank,  he  wotild 
receive  from  his  savini^s  bank  depfisit  Si.o); 
and  have  also  the  "  reserve ' '  value  of  his  straight 
life  poUcy  and  thus  be  about  $300  better  oflf. 

It  is  the  complicated  mathematics  of 
these  (lifTcrent  forms  of  policies,  made  still 
mi>ro  involved  by  progressne  eomf>ound  in- 
terest, that  the  poliey  holders  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into.  They  know  that  under 
one  form  of  policy  they  get  nothing  until  they 
die;  and  the  a'.'ent  impresses  upon  them  the 
advantages  of  the  other  form  of  policy  under 
which  they  would  get  as  much  if  they  lived 
twenty  years  as  if  they  died ,  and  the\-  did  not 
inakc  the  in%*olved  mathematical  calculatirm 
which  would  have  shown  that  they  were 
paying  for  both  and  getting  only  one. 

Most  policies  do  not  continue  for  twenty 
years.  The  average  j  nli,  v  ..  Inch  matured 
last  year  in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  con- 
tinued only  14.29  years.  The  average  man 
insures  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  ami 
forty,  when  he  has  both  wife  and  children. 
The  same  statistics  j^ive  the  average  age  at 
death  as  51  years.  It  is  ajiparent,  there- 
fore, that  It  is  the  death  claims  and  not  the 
endowments  which  mature.  The  heirs  of  a 
policy  holder  who  dies  within  the  endowment 
period  would  receive  several  times  as  mudi 
money  had  all  his  payments  been  tor  life  in- 
surance and  none  for  an  endowment,  which 
Was  forfeitable  by  death  during  the  endow- 
ment period. 


Besides  these  forfeitures  of  endowment  pay- 
ments to  the  companies  by  death,  there  are 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  forfeitures  through 
lapses.  The  cost  of  an  endowment  policy  is 
so  high  and  the  agent's  interest  that  the  policy 
holder  should  take  out  a  large  ]>olicy  is  so 
great,  that  man\'  men  are  {uTsuaded  to  con- 
tract to  pay  higher  premiums  than  they  can 
afford. 

And  eve  ry  forfeiture,  every  lapse,  every 
surrender,  ailded  t(»  the  irresponsible  millions. 
Their  growth  wouUi  have  been  much  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  general  extravagance  of 
management.  To  secure  more  premiums  to 
invest,  tnorc  nicmev  was  spent  to  get  new 
business  tiiaii  the  new  business  brought  in  on 
first  payments.  The  bulk  of  the  agent's 
commissions  is  on  the  first  year's  premiums; 
and  it  is  therefore,  more  profitable  for  an  agent 
to  continue  l>ringing  in  new  policy  holders 
than  to  insure  men  only  within  the  sate 
limits  of  their  incomes. 

The  collapse  of  the  system  was  bound  to 
cftme.  The  e\])enses  of  commissions  and 
management  came  to  exceed  the  e(»mpanies' 
income  from  investments.  The  money  earned 
on  the  old  policy  holders'  excess  payments 
was  diverted.  The  reserve  required  on  new 
policies  was  taken  from  the  old  jK)licy  holders. 
The  first  signs  of  collapse  came  in  the  lowering 
of  dividends.  The  Mutual's  dividends  came 
to  be  1<  ss  than  a  half  of  the  promised  return. 
The  .New  York  Life's  di\  idends  were  liarely 
a  half.  The  Equitable's  dividemls  fell  oil 
year  by  year.  The  wronged  policy  holders 
would  sooner  or  later  have  brought  about  the 
<lownfal!  f)f  tlie  system,  but  the  ex])osure 
came  throuv,di  internal  quarrels  in  the 
Equitable.  The  successive  investigations 
have  made  clear  the  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing this  pace  without  driv  ing  the  companies 
into  insolvency.  But  how  shall  conditions  be 
changed  ? 

THE   C.OOD   OF   THE  EXPOSURE 

The  theory  of  life  insurance  is  good.  It  is 
the  excrescences  and  not  the  structure  which 
is  bad.  The  primary  imrposes  ha^'C  been 
misdirected  in  the  race  for  business  in  the 
perversion  of  the  real  "tnissionarv  and  phil- 
anthropic" r)biects  of  legitimate  and  safe 
life  insurance. 

How  far  the  evils  of  the  life  insurance  sys- 
t<  ni  <  an  be  blamed  upon  defects  in  the  law, 
or  bad  governmental  supcr\'ision,  is  debatable. 
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If  the  public  had  better  understood  life  insur- 
ance and  had  given  a  business  examination 
to  their  {xjlicies,  there  is  no  hkelihood  that 
the  evils  now  exposed  could  liave  gone  on 
SO  long. 

Following  the  exposures,  there  will  be  legis- 
lative arlinn.  Pultlic  wrath  is  at  too  white  a 
heat  for  politicians  to  disregard  it.  Yet  if  the 
law  alone  were  a  remedy,  the  old  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  would  never  have  been 
stripped  of  its  virtues.  No  dividends  could 
be  deferred  more  than  five  years;  no  syndicates 
would  have  been  possible;  investments  in 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  industrial  cor- 
porations were  forbidden;  tlu  policy  holder 
was  protected  as  much  as  the  law  can  well 
protect  any  man.  Yet  this  law  was  amended 
by  the  insurance  lobby,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance  lets  the  companies  do  as  they 
please.  Even  should  the  law  be  made  per- 
fect, what  good  would  a  perfect  law  do  with- 
out enforcement?  A  good  law  evaded  is 
worse  upon  public  confidence  than  no  law  at 
all.  The  state  insurance  departments  have 
been  mostlv  branches  of  the  insurance  eom- 
panies,  and  superintendents  look  forward  to 
entering  the  employ  of  the  companies  after 
their  terms  expire. 

But  even  shoidd  the  law  and  the  adminis- 
tration in  e\  ery  state  l)e  j)erfect,  what  would 
that  avail  without  an  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating public  educated  in  life  insurance? 
It  is  in  public  knowledge  that  the  remedy  for 
life  insurance  evils  can  be  found.  Hithrrtn 
jKjlicy  holders  blindly  took  the  (xjhcies  otlered 
them.  Agents  sold  the  policies  which  paid 
the  highest  commissions.  E\cr\'body  sold 
the  goods  which  yicldrd  \  hv  highest  percentage 
of  profit — and  the  ignorant  public  Ijought. 

The  real  remedy  is  already  taking  place  in 
the  enlighteiiment  of  tht  public.  The  danger 
of  this  form  of  remed\'  is,  that  it  will  swing 
pul'lie  opinion  to  the  (^ther  extreme.  Instead 
of  buymg  anytlung  that  the  life  insurance 
agents  recommend,  the  public  will  refuse  to 
insure  at  all,  trusting  entirely  to  savings 
banks  and  investments. 

TUB  WISEST  WAY  TO  INSURE 

The  ol>jcct  of  this  series  of  articles  has  not 
been  to  dissuade  peojile  from  insuring  their 
lives,  but  on  the  contrary  to  insist  upon  the 
great  advantage  of  honest,  pure  life  insurance. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  possible  vicissitudes 
of  the  future  be  so  guarded  against.   A  life 


insurance  policy  will  pay  as  much  at  death 

the  day  after  it  is  taken  as  at  the  end  of  forty 
years.  A  savings  bank  will  pay  many  times 
as  much  at  the  end  of  forty  years  as  if  with- 
drawn the  next  day.  A  life  insurance  policy 
is  not  an  investment,  but  a  protection, 
definite  in  its  amount.  The  important  fact 
always  to  be  kejit  in  mind  is  that  no 
man  can  get  anything  without  paying  for 
it,  and  that  it  is  physically  impossible 
profitably  to  combine  in  one  contract  the  great 
advantage  of  life  insurance  with  the  great 
advantage  of  a  sa\  ings  bank. 

If  one  put  all  his  savings  in  a  savings  bank, 
he  will  have  more  money  in  his  old  age.  If 
he  uses  all  his  surplus  earnings  to  ]>:iv  life 
msurance  pr(;miums,  ius  bcnchciarics  or  de- 
pendents will  be  better  off  should  he  die  early, 
and  he  will  be  worse  off  should  he  live  to  an 
old  age.  He  may  even  be  imable  in  his  later 
years  to  continue  jiayments  on  his  policies, 
and  have  to  surrender  them.  The  better 
way  is  to  have  some  savii^  and  some 
insurance. 

One  mistake  is  to  get  all  one's  insurance  in 
a  single  policy.  It  is  better  to  take  out  a 
series  of  small  policies  in  different  companies. 
There  is  less  chance  of  loss  from  bad  or  cor- 
rupt management  of  any  company,  and  in 
case  he  is  unable  to  continue  all  his  insurance, 
he  can  drop  those  policies  that  are  least  profit- 
able to  him. 

A  man  woidd  do  well  to  deposit  half  his  sur- 
])lus  income  in  a  savings  bank,  and  buy  life 
msurance  with  the  other  half.  If  liis  surplus 
earnings  grew,  he  could  continue  the  division. 
So  long  as  he  were  a  good  risk,  he  could  every 
year  take  out  a  small  additional  yxilicy.  If 
the  time  should  come  when  he  had  no  stuplus 
earnings,  the  interest  on  his  savings  bank 
deposit  would  help  carry  his  insurance.  If  be 
should  become  sick,  there  would  be  less  danger 
of  his  insurance  lapsing  when  most  needed: 
his  savings  bank  deposits  would  carry  it  and 
his  last  moments  would  be  lightened  by  .  the 
thought  that  his  death  did  not  mean  poverty 
to  his  widow  and  orphans.  So  beneficent  is 
life  insurance  for  these  purposes  tliat  it  is  not 
only  advisable  but  in  most  cases  it  should  be 
compulsory  upon  the  heads  of  families. 

WHAT  THE  LAW  CAN  DO 

Certain  changes  in  the  law  can  help  make 
life  insurance  what  it  should  be»  though  wider 
public  knowledge  must  be  the  basis  both  for 
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the  law  and  for  the  impruvemeuts.  The  law 
can  make  it  easier  to  understand  what  one 
pajrs  for  when  he  buys  a  life  insurance  ixilicy, 
and  to  prevent  his  being  swindled  by  false 
representations. 

The  law  can  offer  only  part  of  the  remedy, 
but  it  can  do  this: 

I.  Forbid  a  life  insurance  company  from 
selling  anything  except  pure  life  insurance 
policies. 

a.  Prescribe  a  standard  polic\-,  simple  and 
intelligible. 

3.  Require  every  policy  to  state  on  its  face 
both  the  total  premium  and  the  items  which 
gp  to  make  vp  that  total — ^the  mortality 
chaige,  the  reserve,  and  the  amount  added  to 

meet  the  expenses. 

4.  Rcquiro  that  all  savin;^s  in  nx^rtality 
collections,  and  interest  on  the  reserve  assets, 
be  credited  annually  on  the  next  premium 
that  will  fall  due. 

5.  .'\pply  the  savings  bank  law  to  the  in- 
vestment of  life  insurance  assets. 

6.  Stop  the  robbery  of  unfortunate  policy 
holders  in  surrender  values,  and  make  life  in- 
surance irrevocable.  A  life  insurance  ]K)licy 
is  not  a  personal  investment,  but  a  protection 
for  the  policy  holder's  family,  or  creditors. 

There  are  companies  which  sell  simple  forms 
of  policy  and  even  the  most  complicated  forms 
can  be  put  in  an  intelligible  language  by  an  in- 
surance lawyer  for  a  reasonable  fee.  The  cost 
of  the  annual  charge  for  death  losses,  the 
excess  interest  on  the  sums  set  aside  for  re- 
ser\'e,  and  the  allowance  to  meet  expenses, 
can  all  be  ascertained  through  insurance  pub- 
lications and  the  gain  and  loss  exhibits  re- 
quired in  several  of  the  states.  But  chiefly 
the  evil  of  regarding  life  insurance  as  an  in- 
vestment and  subjecting  it  to  the  perils  of 
investments,  e.\ists  in  almost  every  form  of 
policy  and  requires  positive  legislative  action. 

THE  CONTRACT  THRBB-SIDBD 

It  is  on  this  point  that  the  greatest  dilTer- 
eiioe  of  opinion  might  naturally  arise.  There 
should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  it  if  life 
insurance  were  regarded  as  what  it  really  is, 
a  three-sided  contract  where  the  life  insurance 
company  is  a  party  only  as  the  guarantor 
between  the  two  main  contracting  parties,  the 
policy  holder  and  his  beneficiary. 

In  all  ]>olicies  where  the  benetieiary  is  a 
business  linn,  the  requirement  that  the  ix>licy 
chall  be  irrevocable  and  that  the  policy  holder 


under  no  circumstances  shall  receive  anything 
back,  is  strictly  enforced.  There  are  many 
such  policies,  although  few  in  proportion.  As 

between  partners  in  business,  or  in  transac- 
tions where  the  individual's  life  is  important,  it 
is  common  to  issue  a  life  insurance  policy  which 
the  beneficiary  really  owns.  He  has  the  ri^t 
to  continue  to  pay  the  premiums  in  like  man- 
ner as  a  mortgagee  has  the  right  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  fire  insurance  premiums;  and  the 
policy  holder  has  no  right  to  do  anything  but 
pay  the  premiums.  The  protection  which  a 
man  gi\-os  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  business 
transaction  should  not  be  withheld  from  his 
wife  and  chiklren. 

The  time  may  come  when  he  is  unable  to 
pay  his  premiums.  Present  policies  give  him 
the  choice  of  a  eash  amount  u]K)n  surrendering 
the  policy,  of  continued  insuranc^e  for  the 
same  amount  for  a  certain  time,  or  of  paid^p 
insurance  for  a  less  amount.  Each  means  a 
sacrifice  of  what  should  be  coming  to  his 
family.  The  robbery  of  policy  holders  who 
surrender  their  policies  is  one  of  the  great 
sourccsof  the  irresponsible  corruption  millions. 
The  policy  in  the  "tontine."  "semi-tontine," 
an<l  "deferred  tlividend"  classes  states  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  robbery  of  this  class  of 
policy  holders  are  to  be  divided  among  the 
policy  holders  who  keep  up  their  premiums. 
This  is  almost  equally  wrong.  Neither  cor- 
rupt officers  nor  fellow  policy  holders  have 
any  moral  or  legal  claim  to  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  another's  misfortune. 

A  PROTECTION,  NOT  AN  INVESTMENT 

What  a  policy  holder  has  paid  for.  his 
beneficiary  should  receive.   The  amount  is 

readily  computable.  A  man  who  has  a  "level 
premium"  policy  has  a  contract  based  on  the 
a\-eragc  expectation  of  life  of  all  insurable 
men  of  his  age.  The  ])roportion  of  the  face 
of  his  policy  for  whii  li  he  has  already  paid  can 
be  readily  conipvited.  \Vhate\-er  remains  in 
the  way  of  life  insurance  is  not  his.  but  his 
beneficiary's,  to  whom  he  gave  it  when  he 
took  his  policy.  It  should  have  no  other 
value.  He  should  not  lie  allowed  to  borrow 
on  it,  to  sell  it,  to  surrender  it,  or  to  commute 
it.  Neither  should  his  beneficiaries.  It  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  the  State,  that  widows 
sh-iuld  not  be  left  helpless  and  that  children 
should  not  be  deprived  of  proper  support.  It 
is  only  by  legislation  that  this  remedy  can  be 
applied ;  and  it  is  needed  the  more  because  a 
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wife  will  often  surrciuk-r  the  lile  insuranec 
policy  when  she  should  not.  Many  men  who 
would  huvc  been  ashamed  to  ask  their  wives 
to  Surrcn(1(T  their  I'fUL'ficial  interest  at  first 
used  their  j)olicies  as  securities,  then  saw  their 
policies  swept  away  with  their  savings.  To 
make  life  insurance  irrevocable  would  only 
make  plain  that  life  insurance  is  not  an  invest- 
ment but  a  protection. 

As  most  insurance  policies  read,  the  wife 
cannot  prevent  her  husband  from  transferring 
or  surrendering  the  ])olicy.  Hp  has  thv  rii^ht 
to  change  the  btncficiary  at  will.  'Ihc 
change  does  not  require  her  signature  and  it 
may  be  made  without  her  knowledge.  This 
is  one  of  the  auxiliary  devices  of  modem 
"invcstnit-nt"  policies.  Its  object  is  to  let 
the  life  insurance  company  cancel  all  oblip;a- 
tions  and  relieve  itself  from  any  liability 
whatsoever  by  the  repayment  of  a  fraction 
of  what  has  been  received. 

"missionary  and  philanthropic" 

The  testimony  of  President  Richard  A. 

McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York 
licfore  the  Lej,'islative  Investigation  Com- 
mittee has  been  widely  ridiculed  because  of 
his  remark  that  a  life  insurance  company 
should  not  make  profits,  should  not  pay 
money  to  its  policy  holders  during  their  lives, 
md  should  be  conducted  as  a  missionarA'  and 
philanthropic  institution.  Advertisements  of 
the  Mutual  Life's  investment  policies  urging 
the  public  1  Make  the  Mutual  Life  your 
SavitiLfs  Bank."  and  the  takin;;  bv  the  Mc- 
Curdy family  of  $4,918,607  for  their  own  bene- 
fit from  the  company's  funds,  indicate  a  prac- 
tice that  should  not  detract  from  the  truth 
and  .soundness  of  thcs<'  \-irws.  Only  by  the 
honest  practice  of  them  may  life  insurance 
become  what  it  should  be. 

From  the  investment  point  of  vkw,  life 
insurance  is  prohibitively  expensive.  The 
expenses  of  management  in  such  cases  as  the 
New  York  Life  actually  exceed  all  the  interest 
on  investments.  Last  year  the  New  York 
Life's  management  cost  $18,328,476;  the  in- 
terest  on  its  investments  was  $16,-^^4,605. 
The  figures  for  the  KquitaV'le  are  $  1  ,7,<,vc<)7 
and  $16,432,859,  and  for  the  Mutual  Life 
^i5<5i7i53o  and  $18,070,887.  These  figures 
do  not  inclurle  taxes,  dividends,  or  any  pay- 
ments to  polic\'  holders. 

Policy  holders  get  hardly  any  interest  *>n 
their  money  as  an  investment.   For  evcr>'  dol- 


lar the  policy  holders  pay  in,  the  management 
spends  on  itself  twenty-five  cents.  Invest- 
ment conducted  in  this  manner  is  an  absurd- 
ity. Investors  would  do  far  better  to  buy 
United  States  2  per  cent,  bonds,  the  least 
remunerative  form  of  investment  known. 
Neither  is  there  reasonable  hope  that  a  life 
insurance  company  can  be  conducted  as 
chea]>ly  as  a  savings  l»ank  or  a  trust  com- 
pany ;  and  if  a  man  wants  an  endowment, 
trust  companies  will  sell  it  to  him  without 
medical  examination,  forfeiture  clause,  or 
agent's  commission. 

Economies  could  be  made  under  the  present 
system  of  life  insurance  which  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  a  policy  a  sixth  or  a  fifth.  Bat 
even  assuming  that  in  the  reaction  from  ftrcs- 
ent  evils  the  great  life  insurance  companir- 
should  discharge  their  solicitors  on  com- 
mission, they  would  still  have  to  maintain 
agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  \vr>rld. 
Costly  medical  examinations  woukl  have  to 
continue.  The  supervisory  expenses  could 
be  cut  down,  not  abolished.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  carry  on  any  big  life  insurance 
companv  with  onlv  one  nffice  and  a  \-:r  roll 
of  less  than  Si 00.000.  a  sum  amply  sutlicient 
for  the  great  sa\  ings  banks  whose  assets  ex- 
ceed those  of  all  except  the  b^^^t  life  insur- 
ance companies. 

Comparison  of  expense  should  alone  be  n in- 
clusive against  "investment"  life  insurance. 
Life  insurance  companies  should  be  restricted 
to  what  they  can  do  best  and  cheapest;  and 
evidently  an  "investment"  business  is  too 
expensive  by  far. 

The  savings  bank  law  prohibits  a  savings 
bank  from  issuing  life  insurance  policies.  The 
life  insurance  law  should  prohibit  the  life 
insurance  com[)any  from  doing  a  savin)L,'s  l>aiik 
business.  Originally,  the  same  companies 
issued  all  kinds  of  insurance;  a  disastrous  fire, 
therefore,  iin])aircd  the  returns  to  life  insur- 
ance policy  holders.  Shijiwrecks  diminishcl 
them.  But  long  ago  the  law  recognized  the 
injustice  of  this  and  prohibited  it.  The  same 
men  could  be  directors  or  oflioers  and  man- 
a,u(Ts  in  a  fire  and  life  insurance  companv, 
but  they  must  not  mingle  the  risks  The 
two  coriKjrations  must  be  wholly  separated. 
The  same  logic  would  forbid  their  issue  of 
"investment"  policies,  ** gold-bonds" — ^any- 
thing cx(  opt  pure  life  insurance  policies  pay- 
able only  at  death. 

The  reasons  for  a  simple  and  tntelUgihle 
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standard  form  of  life  insurance  policy  are 
more  wi^nt  than  were  those  that  resulted  in 
a  fire  insurance  policy  the  same  in  all  com- 
panies. Men  who  insure  against  hrc  do  not 
insure  in  one  company  but  in  many.  The 
companies  themselves  prefer  tha*  the  risk 
be  distributed  and  equalized.  The  same 
argument  is  conclusive  in  favor  of  dividing 
the  life  risk. 

THE   NEED   OK    A    STA.NDAKl)  I'OLKV 

Intricate  and  technical  forms  (jf  i)olicy  are 
not  for  the  policy  holder's  benetit.  Part  is 
in  big  type,  part  in  small  type;  some  impor- 
tant clauses  almost  require  a  microscope  to 
read  them,  and  they  certainly  require  a 
trained  and  microscopic  mind  to  read  their 
meaning.  The  tables  of  figures  and  alterna- 
tive options  are  of  no  value  to  the  jx>licy 
holder ;  in  many  cases  they  work  only  injurious 
dece{>tif>n. 

Many  policy  holders  think  they  have  a 
twenty  year  premium  life  policy  when  in 
reality  they  have  a  twenty  year  deferred 
«.;•.  ;.:cr.i  ]>olicy.  Instead  of  bcin^  able  to 
stop  paying  premiums  at  the  end  of  twenty 
\  ears,  they  have  only  the  option  of  surren- 
dering their  policy  and  taking  its  deferred 
dividend  value  or  of  continuinjj  to  pay  on 
another  basis.  Other  policy  holders  think 
they  have  a  life  policy  when  they  have  only 
a  term  policy.  The  many  options  and  in- 
tricate calculations  disj^uise  these  facts,  and 
the  ]X)licv  holder  does  not  hnd  out  the  extent 
of  his  delusion  until  the  maturity  of  the  policy 
period. 

A  simple  and  uniform  policy  would  be 
easily  interpreted  by  the  courts.  The  stan- 
dard form  fire  insurance  poUcy  lias  gone 
through  the  courts  so  often  that  every  phrase 
of  it  has  been  judicially  passed  upon  and  all 
lawvers  familiar  with  fire  insurance  practice 
are  able  to  advise  their  "lients  in  regard  to 
the  protection  whicn  their  policies  give  them. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  forms  of  life  insur- 
ance policy,  new  ones  being  devised  every 
year.  The  amount  for  which  the  averaj^e 
poUcy  holder  insures  is  so  small  that  litigation 
would  deprive  the  beneficiary  of  a  great  part 
of  the  returns.  The  Equital)le's  jM)licirs  aver- 
age only  $2,649;  the  Mutual's  of  New  York, 
$2,346;  the  New  York  Life's,  $2,086.  In 
some  companies  the  insurance  averages  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars ;  in  the  industrial  com- 
panies, the  average  is  low  in  the  hundreds,  in 


some  even  less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  Com* 
plicated  policies  often  result  in  sacrifice  of 
what  is  justly  due  rather  than  face  litigation. 

PRBMIUM  COST  IN  DETAIL 

A  requirement  that  ever>-  ])(jlicy  should 
state  on  its  face  the  items  which  make  up  the 
premium  would  give  the  public  directly  what 
can  now  be  learned  only  by  chreful  and  thor- 
ugh  study  of  official  reports,  mortality  tables, 
state  laws,  and  the  gain  and  loss  exhibits  of 
the  com})anies.  The  j'olicy  holder  has  a 
right  to  know  Ujth  what  he  pays  and 
for  what  he  pays  it;  and  the  distinct 
specification  of  the  rhortality  charge,  the 
charge  for  reserve,  and  the  charue  for 
expenses  would  remove  some  of  the  delusions 
of  policy  holders. 

Many  policy  holders  cannot  understand 
why  they  cannot  at  any  time  draw  out  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  have  paid  in  less 
a  reasonable  charge  for  expenses.  This  fal- 
lacy has  been  bred  by  "investment"  and 
"profit"  jiolicies.  \  man  can  draw  out  of  a 
savings  bank  his  deposits  an<l  the  earnings  on 
them  less  the  cost  of  management.  He  over- 
looks, however,  the  cost  of  life  insurance  pro- 
tection included  in  his  investment  policy. 
Whether  he  die  or  not,  other  ]K)licy  holders 
have  died  and  his  premiums  pay  their  insur- 
ance. If  the  premium  cliarge  were  not  high 
enough  for  this,  the  company  would  become 
insolvent.  Too  low  assessments  cause  the 
financial  troultles  of  tnanv  of  the  benevolent 
and  fraternal  companies,  which  do  not  allow 
sufficient  1\-  for  increase  in  mortality  with 
increasing  age  of  members. 

REAL  COST  OP  INSURANCE 

The  simplifying  of  the  form  of  policy  and 
the  dividing  of  the  total  premium  into  its 

separate  items  would  make  easy  and  certain 
the  return  to  the  policy  holder  of  the  oxer- 
charges  which  are  necessary  to  the  safe  con- 
duct of  the  business.  The  mortality  charge 
is  based  on  the  American  Experience  Table. 
This  charge  is  found  to  ]>c  too  high,  but  it  is 
retained  for  safety.  Last  year  the  percentage 
of  gain  in  this  way  was  in  the  Equitable,  20; 
in  the  X(  w  York  Life,  19.42;  in  the  Mutual 
of  New  York,  i8.it;;  in  the  Northwestern 
Mutual,  34;  in  the  Mutual  Benefit,  20.02;  in 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  34.2 1 ;  and  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual,  39.77.  Industrial  insur- 
ance companies  generally  run  over  their  ex- 
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pected  mortality,  however.  This  saving  be- 
longs to  the  policy  holder. 

The  siHOTiil  Item  of  premium  cost,  the  re- 
serve, makes  uj)  tlic  bulk  of  the  assets  of  every 
company.  It  represents  the  excess  sum  that 
the  policy  holder  pa3rs  in  his  earlier  years  in- 
stead of  a  higher  premium  in  his  old  age.  It 
is  really  an  advanced  payment  by  the  j)olicy 
holder,  and  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  interest 
on  it.  The  fund  thus  built  up  is  invested  and 
earns  interest,  but  the  inter^  on  it  is  regfu- 
larly  calculated  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
money  really  earns.  The  difference  between 
the  percentage  assumed  and  the  percentage 
received,  is  large.  The  figures  from  last 
year's  report  of  the  romjianics  mentioned 
above  are,  in  percentai^cs:  Equitable.  ^  ; 
New  York  Life,  35;  Mutual,  31;  Prudential, 
43;  Northwestern  Mutual,  48;  Mutual  Benefit, 
32;  Perm  Mutual,  29;  and  Massachusetts 
Mutual.  2  3.  These  excesses  too  belong  to  the 
policy  holders.  Whether  the  excess  is  great 
or  small,  the  rule  of  morals  and  of  law  is,  that 
the  policy  holder  is  entitled  to  the  full  and 
best  results  of  furvls  held  in  trtist  for  him. 
Public  competition  may  be  left  to  determine 
the  expenses  of  management;  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  "expense  loading"  as  a  distinct 
charge  would  keep  expenses  within  a  prudent 
limit. 

Neither  the  mortality  charge  nor  the  sum 
set  aside  for  reserve  should  be  materially 

reduced,  but  the  annual  excess  should  be 
credited  to  the  policy  holder,  not  as  a  dividend 
or  a  profit  or  in  any  other  false  manner,  but 
plainly  as  an  overcharge  on  his  last  premitun, 
to  be  credited  on  his  next  premium. 

So  called  dividends  and  surphiscs  should 
be  known  as  what  they  are;  not  profits  but 
excess  charges.  As  excess  charges  they 
should  be  returned  at  the  earliest  opporttmity, 
and  there  is  only  one  safe  and  proper  way  to 
return  them.  That  is  by  deducting  them 
from  the  policy  holder's  next  premium.  To 
call  them  dividends  and  to  allow  a  number  of 
options  as  to  their  return  makes  an  indefinite 
contract  ihn\  no  polirv  holder  can  enforce. 
The  C'lurfof  .\ppeals  in  New  York  has  decided 
(in  the  Greet  and  Uhlman  cases)  that  the 
policy  holder  has  no  right  to  a  dividend  ac- 
counting. T)ecause  the  basis  for  the  dividends 
is  not  definitely  stated  in  his  contract.  The 
standard  form  of  policy  should  therefore 
definitely  enumerate  these  overcharges  each 
separate  from  the  others. 
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The  sjrstem  of  "commuting"  these  exoos 
charges  to  additional  paid-up  insurance  is 

faulty.  The  amount  of  jjaid-uj)  insurance 
which  a  dollar  will  buy,  diminishes  every  year 
of  a  man's  life.  To  give  him  periodically  an 
amount  of  paid  up  insurance  is  interminath' 
confusing ;  it  creates  a  series  of  contracts  \  at 
ing  in  their  terms  from  the  original  policy,  but 
still  forming  an  intricate  part  of  it. 

To  apply  the  savings  bank  law  to  the  invest- 
ment of  life  insurance  assets  is  obviously  wise. 
Comparison  of  the  interest  earned  by  the  New 
Vork  savings  banks  with  the  interest  earned 
iry  the  great  New  York  insurance  companies 
is  fovorable  to  the  savings  banks,  althocgh 
their  field  of  investments  is  rigidly  restricted 
whereas  the  great  life  insurance  companies  can 
mvest  as  they  please.  The  insurance  com- 
panies which  still  keep  a  large  part  of  their 
assets  invested  in  real  estate  first  mortgages 
and  jmblic  bonds,  earn  a  higher  rate  on  their 
total  assets  than  do  the  companies  with  costly 
office  buildings  and  subsidiary  companies. 

FROM  TMK  PURLIC'S  POINT  OP  VIEW 

Of  still  more  imjjcrtance  is  it  that  the  public 
take  a  different  point  of  view.  There  is  no 
necessary  mystery'about  life  insurance.  Any 
one  W'ith  a  common  school  education  can 
take  the  sample  forms  of  policv,  a  j^rogressive 
compound  interest  table,  and  the  actuaries' 
tables,  and  figure  out  for  himself  how  much 
life  insurance  should  cost  on  a  theoretical 
basis  and  how  much  more  than  this  his 
premium  payments  amount  to.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  forms  of  policy,  there  are  many  of 
which  the  cost  is  not  excessive,  and  there  are 
some  which  cost  exorbitantly.  As  a  rule, 
policies  which  are  advertised  most  and  pushed 
most  by  agents  are  the  ones  to  be  avoided. 

Men  who  would  most  carefully  consider 
and  figure  upon  and  balance  the  investment 
of  a  thousand  dollars  in  a  business  or  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  or  in  a  loan,  will  take  with 
little  oonuderation  a  life  insurance  policy 
that  involves  not  only  the  payment  of  mudi 
money,  but  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of 
their  wives  and  children  after  they  are  dead. 
No  man  need  wait  for  a  perfect  life  insurance 
law  before  availing  himself  of  the  great  ben^ts 
of  a  pure  life  insurance  policy  in  an  honest 
company.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  men 
who  take  fxjlicies  should  spend  enough  time 
and  wit  to  discover  the  difference  between  life 
insurance  and  gold  brick  insurance. 
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THK  WONDERS  OF  A  BIG  FARM-AN  OKLAHOMA  RANCH  OF  S7,000  ACRES 
WIIKRF.  ORGANIZATION  AND  C.OOl>  HISINESS  METHODS  PREVAII,— ri.OWTNC, 
WITH  FOKTV  MLI.ES  AND  CrTTIN(;  HAV  IN  FIVE  MILE  SWATHS— MANACiING 
300  HANDS  AND  l.(XX)  INDIAN  LANDLORDS  — A  HL  EFALO  HERD  L1VIN(;  ON  THE 
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ON'E  old  bull  bison  trotted  heavily  out 
from    the    dose -packed  herd,  and 
made  for  us  with  shaking  head  and 
increasing  pace. 

"Take  to  the  fence,"  said  Joseph  Miller 
quickly. 

We  went  over  the  wires  with  more  speed 
than  dignity.  After  gazing  a  space,  the  huge 
humped  creatures  drifted  back  along  the 
Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas,  cropping  the  brown 
Bermuda  grass  as  they  went.  We  had  been 
visiting  the  bison  herd  of  the  loi  Ranch  on 
foot.  It  is  a  fad  of  the  Miller  brothers  to 
keep  bison  on  their  Oklahoma  domain,  and 
the  herd  is  a  visitor's  first  objective  there. 
In  but  few  other  places-  like  the  Goodnight 
Ranch  out  in  the  Texas  Panhandle — can  one 
see  these  beasts  on  their  native  range.  But 
it  is  not  the  bison  alone  that  account  for  the 
fame  of  the  loi  Ranch.  It  is  known  through- 
out the  Southwest,  because  three  compara- 
tively young  men,  Joseph,  Zach,  and  George 
Miller — 37,  25,  and  23  years  old — have  made 
its  87,000  acres  one  of  the  great  farms  of  the 
world. 

It  covers  an  extent  of  540  homesteads  in 
the  old  Cherokee  Strij).  The  Millers  own 
10.000  acres  of  it.    The  rest,  including  the 


whole  Ponca  rescr\^ation  and  part  of  the 
reservations  of  the  Otoes  and  the  Missouris, 
they  lease  from  Indians,  who  are  both  their 
landlords  and  their  pensioners.  Three  towns 
are  within  its  boundaries,  Bliss,  Red  Rock, 
and  White  Eagle.  Three  hundred  cow 
punchers  and  farm  hands  are  managed  from 
the  ranch  house  by  telcjihonc.  The  ranch 
comprises  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  com,  wheat,  alfalfa,  oats,  melons,  and 
fruit  trees,  and  other  thousands  of  acres 
of  range,  grazed  over  by  cattle,  hogs,  mules, 
and  horses. 

It  is  doubtful  if  such  another  place  exists 
anywhere,  for  an  odd  spirit  of  playfulness 
mixes  with  the  keen  business  instinct  of  the 
Millers.  In  the  morning  George  Miller,  the 
youngest,  may  Ik;  working  briskly  at  his  desk, 
now  telephoning  to  St.  Louis  by  "long  dis- 
tance" inquiring  the  price  of  beeves,  a  moment 
later  ordering  a  foreman  ten  miles  away 
to  ship  a  bunch  to  the  city  at  once,  and 
then  turning  to  write  out  a  check  for  an 
Indian  chief  who  wants  a  little  money  on 
account.  The  eldest,  Joseph  Miller,  may 
be  out  superintendirtg  the  nmning  of  forty 
l)inders  in  the  wheat  field.  Zach  may  be 
directing  a  little  group  of  cow-punchers  who 
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are  swinj^inj;  ponies  up  and  flown  and  to 
and  fro  behind  a  bounding  white  ball  in  a  big 
pasture  to  teach  them  the  game  of  polo, 
and  thus  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  their 
value.  By  siuidown  the  three  may  V)e  out 
on  the  prairie  in  front  of  the  ranch-house 
organizing  a  band  of  Indians  and  a  little 
squadron  of  cowmen  into  a  "  Wild  West  show" 
to  have  "high  jinks"  in  a  Hallowe'en  frolic 
after  harvest,  not  at  the  ranch  but  in  some 
distant  Kansas  or  Missouri  town.  Next  to 
a  cornfield  seeded  and  cultivated  according  to 
scientific  methods,  you  will  find  a  small  pasture 
in  which  a  yak  is  feeding  at  an  alfalfa  stack. 
The  cornfield  is  part  of  the  work,  the  yak 
part  of  the  play  -  a  curiosity  kept  for  amuse- 
ment. Near  a  modem  steam  i)low  you  will 
see  an  old  prairie  stage  coach.  A  pasture 
of  polo  ponies,  raised  to  make  money,  is  next 
to  one  containing  bison  that  eat  up  money. 
Somehow  the  romance  of  the  old  West  has 
remained  with  the  Millers,  and  they  play 
with  it  while  bending  their  energies  to  the 
scientific  farming  of  the  modern  West. 

Last  summer  they  celebrated  the  passing 
away  of  the  Indian  tribal  relations  by  a  huge 
"Wild  West"  exhibition  that  brought  65.000 
people  to  the  ranch  to  sec  it.  In  a  big  lield 
alongside  the  railroad  that  cuts  through  the 
ranch  for  twenty-two  miles,  the  scenes  of  old 
border  days  were  repeated  in  sports  that 
ranged  from  breaking  untamed  l)ucking 
broncos  to  a  bison  hunt. 


George  Miller,  the  father  of  the  .Miller  boys. as 
Oklahomans  call  them,  went  as  a  pioneer  from 
the  Bluegrass  to  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  while 
bison  still  roamed  the  unfenccd  prairie.  He 
used  to  go  down  into  Texas  and  buy  bunches 
of  long-horned  steers  at  $8  a  head,  which  he 
drove  along  the  old  Southwest  cattle  trails 
up  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  shipped 
from  Baxter  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  where 
they  brfjught  S40  a  head.  He  settled  on  a 
ranch  near  Winfield,  Kansas,  When  the 
news  came  that  the  Cherokee  Strip  would  be 
opened  for  settlement,  he  thought  of  the  rich 
grass  lands  along  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Ar- 
kansas on  which  in  former  days  his  cattle  had 
fattened  as  thev  moved  along  the  trail  from 
Texas.  Since  then  the  Ponca  Indians  had 
loafed  away  their  days  on  it,  the  whole  tribe 
owning  the  land  in  common  as  a  reservation. 
Now  the  Government  was  opening  it  for 
homesteads,  after  allotting  rich  sections  to 
the  individual  Poncas.  So  on  the  day  of  the 
opening,  amid  the  rush  of  wagons,  horses, 
and  men  afoot,  lined  up  on  the  border  south 
of  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  waiting  for  the 
pistol  shot  signal  for  the  rvjsh,  was  a  tall, 
bay,  thoroughbred  racing  horse  from  Ken- 
tucky bearing  Joseph  Miller.  George  Miller's 
eldest  son.  There  was  a  gleam  in  the  boy's 
eye  and  confidence  in  his  manner  The 
homestead  his  father  coveted  was  forty  miles 
away,  but  he  knew  just  where  it  was.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  knew  the  land,  but  their  horses 
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crc  not  Kcntiicky-bred  racers.  With  the 
stol  shot  the  rush  began.  Far  in  the  lead 
the  bay  racer.  Late  that  afternoon  a 
rt'il  youth  dropped  from  a  Sf)cnt  horse  and 
anted  a  flaij  at  the  big  bend  in  the  Salt 
ork  of  the  Arkansas  where  the  Ponca  rcser- 
ition  began.  The  horse  died  where  he  fell, 
stone  now  marks  the  spot,  a  memorial  of 
le  beginning  of  the  10 1  Ranch.  George 
iller  follow-ed  his  son  into  the  territory,  and 
It  two  younger  boys,  George,  Jr.,  and  Zach, 
une  too.  By  homesteading.  by  purchase, 
id  by  lease  from  the  Indians,  the  land  con- 
oUcd  by  this  Kentucky  pioneer  and  his 
irec  sons  grew  to  the  87.000  acres  of  to- 
iv.  George  Miller  died  several  years  ago. 
ncc  then  the  three  sons  have  carried 
1  the  ranch  themselves.  It  receives  its 
ime  from  the  late  Mr.  Miller's  cattle 
•and — 10 1. 

At  first  the  Millers  raised  only  cattle  and 
)rses;  they  did  not  farm.  When  the  panic 
1893  struck  the  West,  they  had  17,000 
jef  cattle  on  the  range  and  owed  Si 00.000. 
bey  sold  the  cattle  to  pay  the  debt.  As 
£  winter  came  on,  they  found  their  assets 
duced  to  forty-seven  old  saddle  horses. 
Jt  they  had  established  a  business  rcputa- 
jn.  and  they  had  lost  neither  courage  nor 
terprisc.    They  decided  to  plant  wheat — 


the  good  red  land  of  Oklahoma  ought  to  pro- 
duce famous  crops.  So  they  borrowed  money 
enough  from  banks  whose  officers  knew  them 
to  plant  1,000  acres  and  to  buy  500  yearling 
calves.  They  grazed  the  calves  on  the 
growing  wheat,  and  yet  their  yield  was  37,000 
bushels.  Several  thousand  bushels  of  this 
they  sold  at  $1  a  bushel  for  seed  wheat,  the 
rest  went  at  an  excellent  price,  and  they 
saved  some  of  the  best  for  their  own  planting. 
With  this  start  they  went  on  farming,  putting 
in  com,  alfalfa,  and  other  crops,  as  well  as 
wheat.  They  bought  more  cattle  to  fatten, 
and  added  horses,  mules,  hogs,  geese,  ducks, 
and  bison  to  their  flocks.  Even,'  year  they 
extended  their  operations,  and  every  year 
now  they  put  in  some  new  crop.  After  my 
ignominious  scramble  over  the  wire  fence  that 
frosty  morning  last  fall,  with  the  wicked-eyed 
bison  close  behind,  I  drove  two  miles  through 
a  single  cornfield,  walked  through  a  young 
peach  orchard  and  saw  the  250  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes  that  had  been  grown  between 
the  rows  of  peach  trees.  I  admired  the  econ- 
omy of  planting  a  pear  orchard  in  the  bam 
yard  where  the  ducks  and  geese  were  wadtlling 
about.  Here  was  a  bcrr)'  patch  of  several 
acres.  There  a  stand  of  10,000  ash  and  syca- 
more trees,  just  planted,  were  facing  the  ap- 
proach of  their  first  winter.    EverA'whcrc  one 
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turned  were  evidences  of  progress,  of  well- 
thought-out  exi)iTiments. 

In  the  ranth-hovise  is  the  central  office  of 
the  big  farm.  It  is  like  a  city  business  office. 
All  documents  jjertaining  to  the  industry  are 
filed  in  systematic  order — Indian  leases, 
accounts,  records.  Any  paper  can  be  found 
in  a  moment.  The  telephone  on  the  desk 
connects  with  evcr>'  foreman  on  the  ranch 
over  thirty-five  miles  of  private  wire,  and 
conversations  arc  frequent  with  the  towns 
throughout  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory' 
by  long-distance  service.  Joseph  Miller  has 
several  times  telephoned  to  Chicago.  Nor 
is  the  business  system  less  orderly  than  the 
appointments.  Joseijh  Miller  attends  to  the 
farming  operations  and  docs  the  dealing  with 
his  Indian  landlords  and  wards.    Zach  Miller 


attends  to  the  cattle,  the  mules,  the  hogs,  ar 
the  horses.  George  attends  to  tlie  oth 
routine  and  the  books.  But  there  is  i 
formality,  f^vory  brother  takes  interest  : 
all  parts  of  the  business.  Tasks  are  inte 
changeable  and  arc  distributed  with  fratcm 
good  feeling. 

The  three  men  manage  as  many  as  5c 
hands  in  the  busiest  season.  Some  liti 
distance  to  one  side  of  the  ranch -house  at 
the  bunk-house  and  cook-house  for  th 
employees.  Scattered  over  the  ranch  at 
four  other  similar  camps.  There  are  tin 
cow-punchers  to  attend  to  the  15,000  cattl 
and  the  500  mules.  Huge  stables  house  a 
many  of  the  300  work-horses  as  are  nc 
turned  out  on  the  range.  Two  blacksmuh 
are  kept  busy  shoeing  horses  and  repainn 
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farm  machinery'.  One  outfit  of  three  men 
constantly  rides  the  150  miles  of  wire  fence. 
There  are  barns  and  granaries  and  tool  houses. 
Yet  I  was  amazed  to  see  an  acre  field  filled 
with  expensive  machinery,  gang  plows,  har- 
rows, binders,  threshers,  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

"It's  economy,"  said  Joseph  Miller.  "On 
a  farm  of  ordinary  size,  one  of  those  would 
last  for  years.  We  use  up  one  in  a  single 
season,  or  in  two  seasons  at  most.  Then  we 
buy  new  ones.    It  would  cost  more  to  house 


them  than  we  should  save.  And  what  is 
more,  that  big  steam  plow  over  there  is  dis- 
carded. We  used  it  for  a  while,  but  we 
found  that  it  was  cheaper  to  plow  with 
mules." 

A  dozen  similar  remarks  showed  that  this 
quiet  Oklahoma  farmer  had  studied  the 
science  of  his  business  as  thoroughly  as  a 
Pittsburg  manufacturer  studies  the  cost  of 
steel -making. 

With  the  steam  plow  abandoned,  spring 
plowing  now  goes  on  with  teams  of  five  mules. 
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It  gives  a  vision  of  fanning  on  the  hugcst 
scale  to  see  nine  teams  move  down  the  long 
rows  of  a  9,000  acre  field,  turning  three 
furrows  apiece  of  the  rich  red  earth.  When 
the  hay  is  ready  to  cut,  twenty  machines 
mow  the  thousands  of  acres  of  grass  and 


Miller  ascribes  to  careful  seed  selection.  The 
wheat  and  the  best  of  the  com  arc  sold  at  a 
high  price  for  seed.  The  hay,  the  alfalfa, 
the  oats,  and  the  rest  of  the  com  are  fed  to 
the  stock.  Com  is  put  into  automatic  feeding 
racks,  and  the  hay  and  the  alfalfa  are  piled  in 
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the  500  acres  of  alfalfa.  In  some  places 
they  go  five  miles  before  they  turn  to  come 
back.  Ten  thousand  tons  a  year  is  the 
crop.  Forty-two  rcaj>ers  and  binders  gamer 
the  wheat,  and  it  takes  five  busy  steam 
threshers  to  thresh  it.  Binding  twine  is 
bought  by  the  carload — S.^.ooo  worth  at  a 
time.  Last  year  was  a  poor  one  for  wheat 
throughout  Oklahoma.  The  Millers'  9.000 
acres  produced  only  150,000  bushels.  Yet 
so  careful  are  their  metho<ls  of  planting 
and  cultivating  that  they  sold  all  but  20,000 
bushels  of  this  for  seccl  wheat  at  95  cents  a 
buslicl.  The  average  yield  of  corn  in  Okla- 
homa is  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
Millers'  3.000  acres  of  corn  produce  fifty 
bushels  to  tlie  acre,  ten  of  which  Joseph 


stacks  out  in  the  rolling  pastures;  and  the 
l)cevcs,  the  mules,  and  the  hogs  are  permitted 
to  cat  as  much  as  they  wish.  In  addition  to 
this  the  stock  are  turned  into  the  alfalfa 
fields  between  the  five  cuttings  and  they  are 
grazed  also  on  the  growing  wheat.  What 
they  manage  to  consume  merely  thins  the 
growth  down  to  the  proper  luxuriance. 
Last  year  carlonds  of  melons  were  shipped 
from  the  1,200  acre  melon  patch,  some  to  be 
marketed  and  some  to  be  cmshed  for  the  seeds. 
The  late  Mr.  Miller  used  to  keep  a  sign  in  the 
patch  which  read:  "S5  fine  for  anyone  who 
goes  through  this  patch  without  taking  a 
melon."  The  peach  orchard  and  the  apple 
orchard  have  not  yet  begun  to  bear. 

Twenty-five  newspap«;rs  come  daily  to  the 
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ranch  and  several  magazines  are  taken. 
These,  with  the  constant  use  of  the  telephone, 
<eep  the  ranch  office  as  closely  in  touch  with 
Tiarket  conditions  and  opportunities  as  'if 
t  were  in  Kansas  City.  If  the  price  of  beef. 
)rof  mules,  goes  up  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
)r  Chicago,  a  foreman  is  called  up  fifteen 
Tiiles  away,  and  ordered  to  round  up  a  bunch 
ind  drive  them  over  to  the  railroad.  The 
lext  moment  the  railroad  is  being  asked  for 
attle  cars.  The  following  morning  the  stock 
s  pulling  into  the  stockyards.  One  week 
iach  MiHer  will  be  out  in  Southern  California 
Tiapping  up  a  bunch  of  mules  he  has  heard  of. 
ind  another  week  George  Miller  will  be  at  the 
^'ew  York  Horse  Show  selling  polo  ponies. 
)ne  day,  just  before  an  important  polo  match 
n  the  East,  Joseph  Miller  received  a  telegram 
aying.  "Send  five  trained  polo  ponies  by 
xpress."  In  an  hour  or  two  they  were 
•n  the  train.  In  telling  the  ston.'  he  re- 
narked,  "If  they  had  been  ordered  to  be 
cnt  by  first -class  mail,  special  delivery, 
hey  would  have  gone  just  the  same 
mt   the    express    charges    amounted  to 
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^arly  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  of  the  ranch.  The  thoroughbred  Arab  stal- 
>nies."  lion  shown  in  the  illustration  is  bred  to 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ventures    Indian  cayuscs,  and  the  foals  are  put  into 
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training  as  soon  as  ihcy  can  be  saddled.  A 
trainer  teaches  them  to  follow  a  polo  ball. 
Every  now  and  then  the  cow-punchers  mount 
a  bunch  of  them  and  play  polo.  Some  of  the 
ponies  show  so  great  an  aptitude  for  the 
game  that  they  enter  into  it  themselves. 
A  particularly  intelligent  player  will  sell  for 
from  $500  to  Si, 000.  Some  turn  out  "dubs," 
and  cannot  be  made  polo  ponies  at  all. 

With  ail  these  activities  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  ranch  amount  to  about 
$100,000  a  year.  The  employees  range  from 
collej,'e  men  in  search  of  health  to  cow- 
men from  the  Texas  Panhandle,  and  Indians 
graduated  from  the  Carlisle  and  Chilocco 
schools.  The  work  does  not  stop  for  Sunday, 
but  is  managed  on  the  Iwenty-six-day  system 
— that  is  with  a  four-days  lay-off  out  of  every 
thirty.  In  the  harvest  rush  a  bonus  is  given 
to  the  men  who  do  not  take  their  lay-off. 


Frequently  S3  or  S5  is  added  to  the  monthl 
wages  of  any  man  who  clocs  especially  goo 
work  for  the  month.  This  keeps  them  a 
keyed  up.  They  receive  their  outfit  and  the 
"chuck"  or  board.  Then  they  are  pai 
according  to  their  efficiency.  No  quest  lor 
are  asked  when  a  man  applies  for  a  job.  H 
is  set  to  work  under  sharp  eyes.  He  is  di; 
charged  in  short  onlcr  if  he  does  not  "mak 
good"  as  a  capable,  orderly  worker.  N 
company  store  is  maintained — the  men  ai 
paid  in  cash. 

"The  storekeepers  and  other  people  in  th 
territor>'  have  got  to  live  as  well  as  we,"  sa\ 
Joseph  Miller,  "and  if  it  weren't  for  our  trad 
the  business  men  in  Bliss,  White  Eagle,  an 
Red  Rock  could  hardly  keep  up." 

Sometimes  the  cow-punchers  buy  on  credi 
signing  vouchers  which  are  sent  to  Georg 
Miller.    The  amounts  are  deducted  from  the; 
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wages.  I  found  this  significant  tact  in  looking 
tiirough  the  pay-roU:  The  men  who  were 

signing  vouchers — here  apparently  a  purchase, 
there  evidently  a  bet  lost  to  another  cow- 
.fnnchcr,  again  a  payment  for  money  borrowed 
[•*»irerc  receiving  a  balance  ranging  from 
|.'§i  to  $1 5  a  month.    And  their  wages  were  the 
'  I^Wtat  in  the  book.    In  practieally  every 
case  where  the  total  waives  ran  as  high  as 
forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  month,  no  money  had 
>  bm  drawn  in  advance.   The  thrifty  men 
were  also  the  better  workers.  Sometimes 
these  men  do  not  draw  their  wages  for  months, 
but  let  them  accumulate.    One  man  saved 
$700  in  this  way,  and  bought  a  homestead 
.  «f  his  own  with  it    While  I  was  examining 
the  book  the  telephone  rang.    It  was  a  call 
all  the  way  from  Winiield,  Kansas,  the  old 
home  of  the  Millers.    A  mother  was  inquiring 
kow  her  son  was  getting  on. 

"Fine,"  called  back  Joseph  Miller.  "He 
saved  his  money,  and  has  jjone  over  and 
opened  a  restaurant  in  Oklahoma  City.  I 
hear  he's  doing  well  there.'* 

But  the  heaviest  of  Mr.  Miller's  feudal 
duties  is  in  looking  after  the  1,000  Indians 
who  own  much  of  the  land  of  the  ranch  and 
who  look  on  him  as  a  father.  They  call  him 
up  at  all  hours  on  the  telephone,  camp  in  his 
door  yard,  bring  theif  troubles  to  him,  borrow 
money  from  him,  make  presents  to  him. 
They  even  had  a  pow-wow  and  named  his 
baby  for  him.  giving  the  name,  Bright  Star» 
to  his  little  son  Joseph.  According  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Interior  Department,  the 
rent  the  Millers  pay  is  turned  over  to  the 
Indian  agent  who  in  turn  pays  the  Indians. 
Pomtally  this  ends  the  relation  between  the 
ranchmen  and  their  landlords.  But  Indian 
customs  reck  not  of  pay  days  and  the  white 
men's  order  of  life.  When  a  Ponca  wants 
money  he  borrows  it  from  Joseph  Miller. 
Whenever  an  Indian  dies,  the  head  of  the 
family  holds  a  funeral  service,  at  which,  in 
sign  of  his  grief,  he  gives  away  his  personal 
property,  his  ponies,  his  blankets,  his  house- 
hold goods  This  is  very  romantic.  But  the 
next  day  he  is  hungr\'  and  the  next  night  he 
is  cold.  Of  course  he  must  have  food,  and 
blankets  and  a  pony.  He  goes  to  Mr.  Miller 
iDTtbcm,  promising  to  pay  when  his  lease- 
Wtmey  comes.  Or  a  brave  wants  a  little 
money  for  family  expenses;  he  has  spent  his 
rent  receipts  in  a  huge  and  splendid  feast. 
His  wife  appears  at  the  ranch-house  with  a 


little  note  from  him,  written  by  his  school- 
trained  daughter,  lil^  the  one  in  the  illus- 
tration. This  was  unsigned,  but  I  saw  the 
five  dollars  paid  as  requested. 

The  Indians  are  honest,  but  their  rent- 
money  is  not  always  enough  to  pay  their 
debts;  so  the  debts  continue.  Mr.  Miller 
declares  that  his  landlords  now  ow-e  him 
$32,000.  One  owed  him  $200  on  a  certain 
settling  day.  He  owed  another  man  $300. 
He  was  receiving  from  the  agent  $300.  $100 
of  which  he  had  immediate  need  for.  He 
tucked  away  his  own  $xoo,  and  then  paid  the 
other  man. 

"Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Miller;  ''where's 
my  $200?" 

The  Indian  drew  him  aside,  confidentially. 

"Me  no  like  other  feller,"  he  said.  "Bad 
man.  Pay  him.  He  go  way.  You  stay 
here;  me  stay  here.  You  good  man.  Me 
pay  you  some  other  time." 

Many  of  them  regard  their  debts  thus. 
Since  both  they  and  the  Millers  will  remain 
where  they  are,  the  money  can  be  paid  at  any 
thne.  The  Millers,  they  reason,  have  pos- 
session of  their  land  as  security.  They  feel 
gratitude,  however,  for  favors.  A  Ponca 
chief  recently  rettuned  from  a  visit  to  a  Sioux 
relative  in  North  Dakota— the  Poocas  are  a 
Sioux  tribe  moved  into  the  Tcrriton,'  by  the 
Government.  He  brought  to  Joseph  Miller 
a  beautiful  Indian  hunting  shirt  embroidered 
with  stained  porcupine  quills.  It  had  been 
given  to  him  as  a  present,  but  he  had  no 
scn.i]jles  al  ><nit  givii^  it  away  again  as  a  token 
of  friendship. 

The  Indians,  of  course,  add  to  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  the  autumn  "Wild  West"  frolics 
of  the  ranch  outfit,  and  tin  y  joined  heartily 
in  last  summer's  great  celebration.  Geron- 
imo,  the  old  Apache  warrior,  now  a  govern- 
ment prisoner,  came  up  tmder  guard  from 
Port  Sill,  and  the  Poncas  on  the  ranch  ap- 
peared in  full  regalia.  The  affair  took  place 
on  June  nth.  A  huge  pasture  had  been 
fenced  off  for  the  sports,  and  people  came 
from  all  over  the  Southwest.  I^dal  trains 
romint^  down  from  Kansas  were  so  crowded 
that  some  of  the  passengers  rode  on  top  of 
the  cars.  Many  visitors  came  on  horseback 
and  in  wagons,  and  camped  several  days 
on  the  ranch.  When  the  historical  parade 
beijan  at  t..^o  p.  m.  on  Sunday,  there  were 
65,000  people  looking  on.  The  parade  was 
designed  to  tell  the  story  of  Oklahoma. 
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First  came  the  Indians  in  war  paint  and 
feather  head-dresses.  Slowly  following  was 
a  line  of  prairie  schooners.  Then  came  ox- 
wagons,  and  behind  them  a  company  of 
OUkhoma  farmers,  original  settlers.  These 
were  succeeded  by  ra^cs  of  modern  farm 
machines,  followed  by  a  steam  plow.  Behind 
the  steam  plow  came  a  line  of  automobiles, 
Cor  in  the  Oklahoma  of  to-day  automobiles 
are  not  uncommon.  The  cow-punchers  then 
gave  exhibitions  of  bronco-busting.  There 
was  a  steer-roping  contest.  Sham  Indian 
fights,  trick  riding,  Indian  dances,  races,  and 
other  exhibitions  kept  the  arena  in  a  clou^ 
of  dust  till  sun  down.  Every  fall  a  similar 
exhibition  is  given  on  a  smaller  scale  away 
from  the  ranch,  but  this  was  an  ambitious  and 
successful  attempt  to  revive  for  a  day  the 
coiiditions  of  the  old  West,  and  to  tell  the 
story  of  its  passing  away.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  events  was  a  bison  chase  by  the 
Indians  and  the  cow-men. 

While  the  celebration  was  being  planned, 
absurd  stories  about  it  became  current. 
One  was  that  Geronimo  had  offered  a  prize 
of  $i,ooo  to  anyone  who  would  permit  himself 
.to  -be  scalped  on  the  occasion.  Another  was 
that  the  Millers  were  to  sacrifice  their  thirty- 
five  bison  in  one  grand  battue.  The  Indians, 
according  to  the  tale,  were  to  be  turned  loose 
among  the  herd  with  bows  and  arrows  to 
show  how  their  ancestors  had  been  wont  to 
hunt.  The  fact  was  forgotten  that  these 
bison  had  cost  $17,500  and  that  the  Millers 
were  presumed  to  be  sane.  The  story 
reached  New  York  in  credible  form.  Forth- 
with Mr.  Dan  Beard,  the  well-knuwn  editor 
and  lover  of  wild  life,  te!e^rai)ht.(l  to  Joseph 
Miller  inquiring  if  the  herd  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. When  he  received  no  reply,  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  President  requesting  him 
to  stop  the  slaughter.  The  President  tele- 
graphed tlie  Governor  of  Oklahoma  to  send 
troops  up  to  the  ranch  to  prevent  it.  And 
the  troops  came  at  public  expense. 

I  asked  Mr.  Miller  why  he  had  not  answered 
Mr.  Beard's  telegram. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  had  requested  the 
Adjutant-General  of  Oklahoma  to  permit 
two  companies  of  soldiers  to  come  up  at  my 
expense,  which  would  have  been  about 
$1,000.  The  soldiers  would  have  been  glad 
to  come,  but  the  Adjutant -General  refused. 
I  was  wondering  how  I  should  handle  that 
crowd  of  65,000  people  without  soldiers, 


when  Mr.  Beard's  telegram  came.  I  saw  a 

way.  I  said  nothing.  The  troops  came  at 
the  expense  of  the  territory'." 

But  they  did  not  arrive  until  Sunday  morn- 
ing. On  Satvuday  afternoon,  in  the  presence 
of  the  delegates  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  in  whose  honor  the  whole  cele- 
bration was  given,  a  single  bison  was  killed. 
It  had  been  the  intention  to  kill  but  onr 
old  bull,  for  a  feast  of  bison  meat,  and,  to 
add  picturesqueness,  to  kill  him  by  the  chase 
instead  of  merely  shooting  him  at  the  slaughit  r 
house.  So  the  old  bull  was  driven  from  the 
herd  and  chased  by  cow-men  and  Indians 
up  in  front  of  the  ranch -house.  There  tin 
chase  was  joined  by  Dr.  Harold  Thomas  of 
Chicago,  who  shot  the  bison  from  an  auto- 
mobile. The  editors  had  bison  meat  for 
dinner  that  evening. 

Dr.  Thomas  lately  became  a  partner  of 
the  Millers.  He  became  so  deeply  intereste<J 
in  their  project  of  breeding  bison  that  he- 
was  admitted  to  the  corporation.  Negotia- 
tions are  now  going  on  with  Mr.  Charles 
Goodnight,  who  keeps  a  herd  of  bison  on 
Palo  Duro  Ranch  down  in  the  Panhandle 
to  combine  tl»  two  herds  into  the  largest 
known. 

The  Millers  have  preserved  their  bison 
simply  as  curiosities,  and  they  have  gaincti 
considerable  pleasure  from  watching  their 
habits.  At  fixist  they  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  in  a  pasture.  Ungainly  as  bison  appear 
to  be,  they  can  go  over  a  fence  of  ordinary 
height,  and  they  will  brush  through  fences 
that  would  hold  cattle,  as  if  they  were  not 
there.  It  used  to  be  a  common  thing  for 
them  to  escape.  Whenever  one  did,  the  tele- 
phone bell  in  the  ranch-house  kept  up  a  con- 
stant whirring.  Everyone  who  saw  the 
escaping  beast  called  up  to  say:  "  One  of  irour 
buffalos  has  just  gone  by."  The  experiment 
was  tried  of  changing  the  herd  from  pastun 
to  pasture.  The  one  along  the  river  pleased 
them  so  well  that  they  have  made  no  attempt 
to  escape  from  it. 

They  work  hard  out  on  the  101  Ranch  and 
they  play  hard.  A  delightful  hospitality  is 
extended  to  visitors,  and  the  home  life  is 
very  pleasant.  Zach  and  George  Miller  an 
still  unmarried,  but  Mrs.  Joseph  Miller  an(^ 
her  three  children  make  the  ranch  house  ^ 
home  in  ever>'  sense.  There  are  few  mort 
interesting  places  in  the  United  States  if 
visit. 
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OP  ALL  the  events  wliich  have  so 
notably  influenced  life  in  Japan 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  there 
is  only  one,  the  fall  of  the  Shogunate  and  the 
consequent  Restoration  of'the  Imperial  power, 
which  can  compare  with  the  recent  war  for 
force  and  significance  in  the  molding  of 
national  charater.  The  introduction  of  mod- 
era  methods  in  science,  in  education,  m  govern- 
ment, has  affected  chiefly  the  external  and 
material  existence  of  the  people.  Those 
changes  were  bound  to  come.  Had  the 
country  not  adopted  them  voluntarily,  to 
her  own  glory  and  benefit,  they  would  have 
been  forced  upon  her  from  without — perhaps 
at  the  hands  of  a  conqueror,  as  reform  has 
indirectly  but  practically  been  forced  Upon 
Russia  by  Japan  to-day. 

Thirty  years  of  modem  methods  had  left 
the  heart  of  Japan  untouched  when  war  was 
declared  in  Februar\'.  1904.  In  the  innate 
fortress  of  Japanese  thought  no  new  breaches 
had  been  made  since  the  Restoration  had 
roused  to  renewed  life  and  strength  the  long 
'dormant  loyalty  to  the  Emperor.  During 
the  rule  of  the  Shoguns,  the  feeling  towards 
the  sovereign  had  grown  to  resemble  that 
which  many  hard  pressed  Christians  feel*to- 
wards  the  Deity.  They  do  not  doubt  His 
existence;  but  since  He  is  always  invisible 
aad  always  mute,  they  leave  Him  out  of  their 
calculations  and  set  themselves  to  combating 
or  propitiating  the  concrete  personalities 
around  them.  In  theory  the  Emperor  has 
always  been  what  he  is  now,  a  ruler  given  l)v 
Hea  ven,  a  High  Priest  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  Heaven  for  his  people's  good.  In 
practice,  as  everyonie  knows,  the  emperors, 
Ux  centuries  before  the  Restoration,  were 


fectors  of  no  importance  in  national  life; 
they  were  invisible,  powerless,  often  painfully 

poor,  and,  except  as  pawns  in  the  great  game 
of  the  Shogunate,  completely  overlooked  and 
forgotten.  The  signal  and  exclusive  benefit 
conferred  on  Japan  by  the  Restoration  was 
the  Restoration  itself.  The  Tokugawa  Sho- 
guns, clear  thinkers  and  strong  nik  rs  on  the 
whole,  were  quite  as  likely  to  mtroduce  in 
time  the  much  prized  modem  methods  as  any 
member  of  the  Imperial  House.  With  a 
wisdom  and  abnegation  which  have  not  re- 
ceived their  due  meed  of  praise,  the  last  Shogun 
saw  that  the  time  of  double  rule,  even  in 
name,  was  past,  and  divested  himself  of  power 
in  order  to  give  back  to  Japan  her  Emperor. 

IMPULSE  OF  THB  RBSTORATION. 

The  people's  knowledge  of  him  was  almost 
nil,  but  their  instinct  about  him  was  un vitiated 

and  infallible.  Like  some  child  who  has 
never  experienced  filial  love,  but  who  feels 
it  suddenly  flame  up  in  him  on  being  brought 
into  the  presence  of  a  hitherto  unknown 

parent,  the  nation  rose  to  meet  its  long 
unseen  monarch  and  at  once  enthroned  him 
in  the  shnne  which  had  been  kept  inviolate 
for  him.  The  life  of  the  country  took  on  the 
amazing  warmth  and  vigt)r  which  have 
carried  it  to  such  pinnacles  of  siucess;  under 
the  Emperor's  eye,  for  the  Emperor's  sake, 
no  effort  has  seemed  too  strenuous,  no  sacri- 
fice too  hard,  no  attainment  impossible.  He 
issued  his  famous  rescript  commanding  every 
one  of  his  sul)jects  to  educate  himself  fitly 
according  to  his  station  in  life.  The  Japanese 
became  a  well-educated  people.  He  decreed 
an  army  which  should  be  efficient,  brave,  and 
frugal:  the  army  is  before  las  to-day.  His 
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relation  to  lus  people  united  tliem  with  one 

another,  for  in  him  patriotism  found  its 
rtyurchead,  through  him  religion  V)ecame  rca! 
and  binding  once  more.  That  the  present 
Emperor's  character  and  ability  should  have 
been  found  equal  to  the  strain  of  these  awe- 
some honors,  that  after  thirty-seven  years  of 
his  reign  his  people's  faith  in  him  should  re- 
main unshalren  by  a  single  act  of  injustice, 
sdfishness,  or  arrogance,  is  perhaps  the  most 
signal  blessing  yet  conferred  on  Japan  by 
indulgent  destiny. 

The  Restoration  has  been  matter  of  history 
for  thirty-seven  years,  and  its  results  have 
had  time  to  work  tlle^Xl8elves  out  fully  and 
satisfactorily.  The  war  with  Russia  ended 
only  a  few  months  ago,  but  so  tremendous  was 
the  violence  with  which  the  conflict  and  its 
ending  struck  into  the  national  consciousness 
that  already  its  mark  is  visible  on  thought  and 
character.  A  profound  gravity  has  descended 
upon  the  country,  and  with  it  an  apparent  and 
quite  new  indifference  to  outs^e  opinion, 
whether  voicing  praise  or  blame.  During  the 
last  eighteen  months  patriotism  has  fired 
all  the  beacons  of  the  heart,  duty  has  been 
glorified  to  martyrdom,  martyrdom  counted 
as  a  commonplace  of  service;  forty  milium 
souls  have  breathed  an  atmosphere  over- 
charged with  the  whitest  fire  of  heroic  passion 
— an  atmosphere  in  which  mothers  could  bid 
their  sons  never  return  to  them,  could  say, 
"Since  some  must  die  for  the  Emperor,  let 
me  have  the  glory  of  giving  him  thee,  my 
son!"  Men  dug  their  own  graves  and  put 
Up  their  tombstones  before  going  to  the 
war;  young  wives  set  their  houses  in  order, 
dressed  themselves  in  their  grave  clothes, 
and  cut  their  throats,  to  follow  and  serve 
the  spirit  of  a  husband  killed  in  Manchuria. 
The  country  was  singing  peans  on  the  rack. 

Japan's  rbsolutb  sblf-control 

Then  an  order  went  forth.  Cold  good  sense 
decreed  that  no  more  heroism  was  needed, 

that  saints  and  heroes  and  martyrs  should 
fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  ever\'day  citizens, 
roll  up  their  sleeves,  get  to  work  and  pay  the 
bills.  With  a  gasp  the  nation  obeyed.  The 
little  ebullitions  of  feeling  at  the  moment  of 
'ho  c  onclusion  of  peace  had  less  effect  on  the 
Empirr  than  last  summer's  race-riots  in  New 
York  had  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  less  than  the  Ulster  Orangemen's 
murderous  outbreaks  a  few  weeks  ago  have 


had  on  the  stability  of  the  British  Empire. 

England  and  America,  recognized  powers, 
prosperous  and  at  peace,  took  these  breaks 
of  public  nervousness  with  unruffled  calm 
and  were  not  admonished  to  "be  careful," 
not  reproached  with  having  "a  civilisatiOQ 
only  skin  deep."  But  for  mischievous  and 
most  deliberate  misrepresentation  no  one  would 
have  thought  twice  of  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  in  Tokyo  at  that  critical  time. 
The  marvel  to  us  on  the  spot  was  the  sober 
"orders  arc  orders"  mood  of  the  countn,' 
at  large,  suflcrmg  as  it  was  from  t"..c  tcrnbie 
revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the  cession  oi 
territon,'  legitimately  conquered— thr  appar> 
ent  eclipse  of  glor>'  for  which  such  a  heavy 
price  had  been  paid. 

That  revulsion  of  feeling  seems  to  have  had 
the  cuiiotts  effect  of  making  the  thinking 
Japanese  stand  still  to  take  stock  of  himself. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  the  cataclysmic 
forces  of  his  own  character,  and  feeling  them 
dominated  and  controlled  for  everyday  neces- 
sitii  s  V  }  a  power  superior  to  the  most  tran- 
scendent and  ardent  passion,  he  seems  to  be 
soberly  contemplating  himself  from  an  out- 
side point  of  view.  "What  am  I  then,  a 
man,  a  machine — or  a  god?"  That  is  the 
unformed  question  in  his  mind,  a  question 
which  others  than  himself  have  lately  asked 
about  him.  Meanwhile,  the  general  attitude 
among  statesmen,  generals,  admirals— the 
men  of  famous  names  and  well-known  faces, 
whom  one  meets  here  now  everyday — is  one 
of  sober  and  melancholy  humility.  The 
tone  in  conversation,  whether  of  a  puUic 
or  private  nature,  is  deprecatory  rather  than 
triumphant.  These  victors  of  yesterday  are 
silent,  unsmiling;  they  seem  to  be  saying  in 
their  hearts,  "  Either  all  is  Vanity — and  then 
Vanity  has  cost  us  very  dear — or  there  lie 
before  us  as  the  completion  of  past  achieve- 
ments, new  tasks  as  hard  to  carry  through 
as  those  which  1k'  behind." 

A  nation's  hidden  sadness 

Two  nights  ago,  at  the  reception  given  hr 
Baron  Komura  on  the  occasion  of  the  Em- 
peror's birthday,  I  was  sitting  at  supper  with 
the  Austrian  Minister  and  one  or  two  other 
diplomatists  who  were  laughing  and  talking 
chccrilv.  As  I  raisrd  my  eyes,  1  met  those 
of  a  Japanese  friend,  a  gallant  admiral,  who 
was  sitting  at  another  table.  He  is  (me 
of  the  two  or  three  who  are  called  the  **  Brains 
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of  the  Nav>\"  He  w  as  looking  toward  me 
with  something  like  reproach.   With  another 

glance  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter — a 
good  deal  of  wirelest"  ttlegraphv  takes  j)lace 
in  drawing  rooms  here,  as  1  suppose  it  does 
everywhere  else.  The  reply  I  got  surprised 
me.  With  a  gesture  of  tiie  saddest  dignityt 
he  raised  a  glass  of  champagne,  waited  for  me 
to  do  the  same,  then  touched  his  to  his  lips, 
all  with  that  sorrowful  gaze  which  said  as 
dearly  as  any  words,  '*Are  you.  too,  one  of 
those  who  neither  remember  the  dead  nor 
understand  the  future?" 

The  bright-  room,  the  gay  uniforms,  the 
pretty  women,  all  disappeared  for  tne.  I 
remembered — ^and  I  understood. 

But  there  is  more  than  regret  for  the  dead 
and  preocciipation  for  the  future  in  the 
universal  mood  of  gravity.  For  some  de- 
cades past,  there  has  been,  behind  all  the 
strenuous,  honest  effort  to  do  the  best  for  the 
country's  sake,  the  desire  to  win  the  complete 
approval  of  the  Western  nations,  a  desire 
which  has  caused  detractors  of  Japan  to  say 
that  her  humanity,  her  self-denial,  even  her 
gallantry,  all  came  under  the  head  of  "playing 
to  the  jjallery."  It  is  easy  for  idlers  to  throw 
flippant  accusations  at  people  who  are  too 
busy  to  refute  them,  but  there  was  just  the 
grain  of  truth  in  this  one  necessary  to  make 
it  stick.  The  Japanese  have  been  on  proba- 
tion ever  since  many  of  the  present  leading 
men  were  bom.  The  West  had  set  up  its 
inflexible  standards  in  government,  in  science, 
in  arms,  in  education;  and  these  people,  the 
proudest  and  most  persevering  in  the  world, 
had  sworn  to  themselves  to  reach  those  stan- 
dards and  make  their  models  and  teachers 
acknowledge  that  they  had  done  so.  Even 
the  detractors  now  admit  that  they  have  more 
than  fulfilled  their  aim.  I  have  even  heard 
their  successes  in  these  different  fields  be- 
wailed as  a  misfortune  by  American  citizens. 
"As  long  as  the  Japanese  were  behind  the 
times,"  said  one  man,  "we  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  them.  Now  they  may  become  a 
danger  at  any  moment  I "  I  remember  re« 
plying — perhaps  too  hotly — that  a  nation 
which  could  not  "become  a  danger"  was  of 
very  little  use  in  our  world  of  to-day.  But 
the  Japanese  feet  the  change  of  mood,  and, 
as  usual  on  the  attainment  of  that  which  has 
been  long  striven  for,  are  bej^inning  to  doubt 
whether  foreign  approbation  be  so  necessary 
to  their  well-being  as  they  had  imagined. 


The  strange  change  in  temper  of  American 
newspapers  after  the  opening  of  the  Ports- 
mouth negotiations  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
devout  believers  in  American  friendship,  a 
thing  which  all  classes  here  hold  in  wise  and 
tender  regard.  In  other  directions,  too,  the 
sudden  cooling  of  Idndness  on  the  accession 
of  re^MMt  has  not  gone  unmarked.  The 
Japanese  are  very  sensitive  in  such  matters, 
and  they  quite  realize  that  in  order  to  over- 
come ft  powerful  foe  and  secure  an  illostrioua 
alliance,  they  have  been  obliged  to  risk  some 
ancient  and  pleasant  friendships.  This  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  penalties  of  greatness 
has  doubtless  deepened  the  prevailing  mood. 
Henceforth  the  Japanese  will  never  ask  what 
foreign  nations  think  of  him.  He  is  taking 
the  responsibility  for  his  own  standards. 
There  is  no  longer  any  "gallery."  All  that 
matters  in  future  is  his  estimate  of  himself. 
That  is  about  to  be  searched  by  very  high 
canons,  and  his  powers  will  be  almost  as  se- 
verely tried  by  adjusting  the  consequences  of 
the  war  as  they  have  been  by  the  strain  of  the 
struggle  itsdf.  When  the  troops  have  been 
brought  home,  the  enormous  bills  paid,  the 
finances  adjusted,  the  unemployed  provided 
for,  commerce  developed,  colonization  organ- 
ised— then  and  not  t^l  then  will  the  country's 
leaders  and  rulers  feel  that  their  work  is  done.  • 
Meanwhile,  they  want  no  compliments  and 
ask  for  no  criticism,  for  only  they  themselves 
can  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks. 

This  calm  appreciation  of  that  which  waits 
to  be  done  has,  I  think,  much  to  do  with  the 
quiet  humility  of  bearing  noticeable  no  less 
in  the  returning  conquerors  than  in  the 
official  circles  which  have  welcomed  them 
back.  I  was  not  in  Japan  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  China,  but  I  know  that  the 
wild  triumph  felt  at  the  country's  success, 
tempered  though  it  was  by  the  interference 
of  the  Powers '  and  the  loss  of  conquered 
territon,',  was  disastrous  to  advancement 
for  some  time.  The  indemnity  paid  by 
China  induced  reckless  enterprise  and  specu- 
lation that  were  followed  by  widespread 
failure ;  industr>'  and  economy  were  temporar- 
ily lost  sight  of.  The  most  thoughtful  of  the 
Japanese  tell  me  that  they  consider  Russia's 
refusal  to  pay  an  indemnity  as  a  most  salutary 
check  on  the  repetition  of  such  misfortunes. 
"Better,"  thev  s.iv.  "that  we  should  have  to 
pay  our  war  taxes  in  perpetuitv,  that  we 
should  be  kept  poor  and  frugal  and  industrious 
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forever,  than  that  there  should  be  a  sudden 
enonnous  influx  of  nM>ney  into  the  country, 
to  turn  our  people's  heads  and  plunge  them 
into  speculation  and  extravagance.  Thank 
Heaven  we  have  avoided  that  pitfall!" 

The  constant  reference  in  conversation  to 
the  China-Japan  war  and  ita  oonaequences 
is  very  striking.  The  Japanese  tell  me  that 
they  look  back  upon  the  latter  as  a  lesson — 
the  most  instructive  of  all  lessons — as  to  how 
not  to  do  things.  That  it  has  been  taken  to 
heart  the  present  course  of  action  clearly 
shows.  In  public  finance,  as  well  as  in  public 
and  private  charities,  there  is  a  wholesome 
dread  of  inflation  and  lavishness.  Even  the 
utilizing  of  foreign  capital  in  private  enter- 
prises has  been  regarded  with  distrust.  It 
would  seem  that  the  authorities  fear  nothing 
so  much  as  a  "boom"  in  any  direction. 
Indeed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Government  provisionally  to  forbid 
private  firms  to  carry  on  their  business  with 
foreign  capital  unless  official  consent  had  been 
obt^ied  to  the  transaction.  This  was  un- 
constitutional, and  the  Japanese  business 
men  refused  to  submit,  but  the  fact  that  such 
a  measure  could  be  suggested  shows  the  ex- 
treme nervousness  prevailing  in  official  circles 
on  these  points. 

RF.TrKMNG   TO   PURSUITS  OP  PEACB 

But  prudence  has  not  been  allowed  to  stifle 
activity.  The  moment  the  end  of  the  war 
was  in  sight  the  Government  began  to  provide 

for  the  exigencies  which  would  follow  the  con- 
clu-ion  of  peace;  the  way  was  prepared  for 
taking  up  the  important  public  works,  harbor 
works  and  railways  especially,  whidi  had 
perforce  been  suspended  while  the  men  and 
money  noressar^'  for  them  were  being  em- 
ployed in  the  war.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  1 9th 
of  August  that  the  question  of  the  completion 
of  the  Yokohama  Harbor  works  came  up  for 
discussion.  On  that  occasion  Count  Okuma, 
who  is  V)etter  as  a  financ  ier  than  as  a  politician, 
gave  utterance  to  a  very  sound  axiom.  He 
said,  "A  time  of  war  is  particularly  favorable 
for  inaugurating  such  enterprises,  as  men's 
minds  are  in  an  expansive  and  darinf.  condi- 
tion. ' '  The  Japanese  Government,  while  care- 
fully guarding  against  the  dangers  of  rashness 
on  the  one  hand,  recognizes  that,  on  the  other, 
the  best  fruits  of  the  war  will  be  wasted  unless 
that  "expansive  and  daring  mood"  be  at 
once  utilized  in  legitimate  enterprises.  Now 


that  the  struggle  for  the  integrity  of  the 
country  is  successfully  ended,  every  loosened 
strand  is  being  gathered  up  to  be  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  internal  and  external  develop* 

ment. 

Railway  works  were  the  first  to  be  le- 
resumed,  and  lightly,  rinoe  every  added  mile 
of  line  in  the  country  represents  a  quickening 
of  commerce  and  a  strengthening  of  unity. 
A  society,  called  the  "Association  for  the 
Study  of  Railway  Systems  in  East  Asia,"  hss 
been  formed  by  Japanese  engineers,  and  one 
of  the  members  has  started  on  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation beginning  with  Manchuria  and  pro- 
posing to  end  with  the  railways  of  India. 
The  Japanese  railway  qrstem  and  manage- 
ment still  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  great 
anxiety  has  been  felt  lest  the  immense  num- 
bers of  the  returning  troops — all  requirmg  to 
be  conveyed  to  their  own  districts — should 
cripple  the  transport  of  commodities,  and 
lilock  the  depots  for  weeks  at  a  time  with  un- 
delivered goods.  The  merchants  have  been 
assured  that  the  greatest  care  will  be  exer- 
cised in  the  retuni  operations  and  that  legiti- 
mate traffic  will  be  interfered  with  as  little  as 
possible  during  the  many  months  which  they 
will  cover.  The  repatriation  of  such  an  im- 
mense army  nmst  be  a  slow  affair;  the  first 
estimate  of  the  time  it  would  occupy  gave 
eighteen  months  as  the  lowest  limit,  but  this 
has  now  been  cut  down  to  six,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  extend  the  railway  sys- 
tem and  increase  the  rolling  stock  meanwUle. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  capital  so  far  proffered 
has  been  destined  for  railway  enterprise. 

A  rather  serious  difficulty  arises  in  the 
question  of  employment  to  be  found  for  the 
soldiers  who  have  served  through  the  war 
and  who  will  now  be  put  on  the  retired  list 
or  on  the  Reserve.  Also  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  will  throw  out  of  work  some  thirty 
thousand  persons  (I  give  the  figures  as  quoted, 
but  they  seem  very  low)  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  special  trades,  such  as 
blacksmith's  work,  saddlery,  military  tailor- 
ing, and  the  canning  of  provisions,  which 
received  an  artificial  impetus  from  the  war 
It  is  hoped  that  many  will  take  up  land  in 
Sakhalin,  where  the  Government  is  offering 
good  inducements  to  bona-fide  settlers.  Al- 
together it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Japan- 
ese riovernment  never  shirks  nor  belittles  a 
responsibility,  and  that  from  the  moment  a 
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question  of  importance  arises  it  receives  its 
due  share  of  attention. 

The  two  questions,  of  the  relations  with 
Korea  on  the  part  of  Japan,  and  of  those 
with  China,  the  former  decadent  and  rotten 
to  the  core,  the  latter  full  of  vitality  but  ever 
su^kicioiia,  distrustful,  incapable  of  seeing  the 
larger  aspects  of  political  tnith,  form  the  grave 
and  immediate  preoccupation  of  Japanese 
statesmen.  Marquis  Ito  took  Korea  for  his 
field  and  has  gone  thither  with  his  usual 
staff  of  experienced  workers,  while  Baron 
Komura,  still  barely  recovered  from  his 
illness,  and  worn  out  with  the  strain  and 
anxiety  of  the  Portsmouth  negotiations, 
started  for  his  old  haunts  in  China  the  day 
lifter  the  Emperor's  birthday.  These  are 
prompt  measures  and  the  situation  demands 
them.  The  danger  of  certain  now  open 
doors  being  closed  by  foreign  intrigue  or 
endemic  ignorance  is  one  which  Japan — and 
the  world — cannot  tolerate  for  an  instant, 
and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  when 
Ifarquis  Ito  and  Banm  Komura  return  to 
Tok>'o  that  danger  wHSX  for  the  most  part 
have  disappeared. 

Meanwhile  the  Diet  was  convened  and  went 
into  session  eariy  in  January.   The  question 
of  Finance  is  the  all  important  matter  before 
the  country  now,  and  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  will  be,  next  to  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  the  most  interesting  document  ot  the 
now  ended  war.   With  an  expenditure*  for 
the  most  part  extraordinary',  of  $120,000,000 
V)  pay    as    interest   and   sinking  fund  on 
the    National   debt,   $20,000,000    m  army 
pensions,  $6S,ooo,ooo  for  naval  and  military 
incvenient  and  repairs,  $17,000,000  in  con- 
nection with  Port  Arthur,  Korea  and  Sak- 
halin, $10,000,000  for  the  East  China  Rail- 
way. $33,000,000  for  the  railways  to  connect 
the  Mandnuian  and  Korean  systems,  and  a 
sura — stated  to  me  by  a  competent  authority 
^ut  so  large  that  I  hesitate  to  name  it — re- 
quired to  bring  home  the  Manchurian  armies, 
tne  country  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
strenuous  task  before  it.    It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  nation  is  confident  of  its  power  to 
meet  the  strain.    There  might  have  been  fear 
and  hesitation  before  the  war,  but  the  war 
has  shown  that  tbm  are  no  impossibilities 
^here  an  honest  and  intelligent  government 
•^in  rely  upon  a  conscientious  and  loyal 
people.    With  cheerful  goodwill  the  entire 
^Mi  it  tli>  tough  ■■tiMrti.  Itiscouidefcdoiitiniiitie  ben. 


nation,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  hum- 

blest  taxpayer,  is  set  upon  the  great  business 
of  paying  the  bills  and  coming  out  witli  honor 
- — and  a  balance.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  result  will  be  obtained,  and, 
incidentally,  the  resource,  the  self'denial,  the 
industry,  which  the  process  must  call  fbrth, 
will  be  invaluable  to  Japan,  as  a  great  moral 
capital  un  which  to  build  up  her  commercial 
prosperity  for  the  future. 

THE   WAR  .WD  NATIONAL  CHARACTER 

In  sumnnng  up  the  effects  of  the  war  vipon 
national  character  here,  three  great  points 
strike  one  very  clearly — the  desire  to  suppress 
impulsiveness  and  "gush"  and  to  bring  quiet 
common  sense  to  bear  on  all  questions;  the 
new  indifference  to  foreign  opinion  where  it 
does  not  affect  real  interests;  and  the  sym- 
pathetic drawing  together  of  the  upper  and 
lower  classes.  If  these  seem  but  modest 
results  of  the  tremendous  epic  we  have 
watched  to  its  close,  let  it  be  considered  that 
they  are  useful  elements  in  national  life  and 
particularly  hard  for  the  Japanese  to  acquire. 
By  inheritance  and  training  he  is  an  enthu- 
siast— and  something  of  a  mystic — in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about  his 
light  and  superficial  character.  This  myth 
has  been  disposed  of  finally  by  the  grim 
earnestness  and  relentless  logic  shown  in  ever>' 
operation  of  the  late  war.  It  was  credited  by 
those  who  knew  the  Japanese  intimately. 
To  them  the  danger  ahead,  some  years  ago, 
appeared  to  be  the  inroads,  in  some  quarters, 
of  materialism,  not  of  the  grosser  sort,  but  the 
materialism  induced  by  a  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  science,  the  sudden  li^^  of  which 
dazzles  the  neophyte  into  the  mood  which 
can  only  be  described  by  the  old-fashioned 
word  "atheism."  Ifr.  Marion  Crawford,  who 
certainly  speaks  with  knowledge,  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  as  soon  as  the  ordinary 
Italian  beholds  a  steam  engine,  he  cries  out, 
"There  is  no  God!"  The  Japanese  have 
escaped  this  snare.  I  am  told  that  many 
politicians  have  discarded  all  religious  belief, 
but  they  say  ver>'  little  about  their  misfor- 
tune, and  the  nation  at  large,  including  the 
Army  and  Navy,  pays  devout  and  open  tribute 
to  a  Higher  Power,  and  finds  its  simple  and 
ancient  faith  perfectly  compatible  with  modem 
exigencies. 

The  suppression  of  individuality,  of  which 
Lafcadk)  Heam  wrote  so* fully  and  hamin- 
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ously,  applies  only  to  externals  ;  the  Japanese, 
in  his  inmost  heart,  is  a  creature  of  the  strong- 
est individual  passions  and  aspirations.  Till 
now,  Xhtse  have  governed  all  of  him  that 
was  not  claimed  by  the  iron  rule  of  public 
service  and  etiquette.  They  often  showed 
him  events  and  persons  in  an  unreal  or 
exaggerated  aspect*  with  the  result  that  he 
did  occasionally  scandalize  us  by  the  lengths 
to  which  his  feelings  could  carry  him.  But, 
slowly,  during  the  last  few  years,  the  real 
has  conquered  the  unreal,  the  tremendous 
stiess  'of  the  eighteen  months  of  the  war 
showed  him  that  without  the  patient  good 
sense  of  the  man  who  forebore  personal  glory 
and  stayed  at  home  to  organize  and  ad- 
minister, the  magnificent  bravery  and  loyalty 
of  the  fighters  abroad  would  have  availed 
nothing.  And  now,  high  on  the  list  of  virtues 
to  be  respected,  to  be  striven  for,  a  place  has 
been  found  for  the  all-important  quality  of 
good  common  sense. 

women's  charittss 

This  desire  to  do  all  things  rightly  and 
reasonably,  with  the  minimum  of  expense 

and  the  maximum  of  result,  has  been  very 
noticeable  in  the  many  charitable  under- 
takings necessitated  by  the  war;  and,  creating 
sympathy  and  comprehensioa  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  it  has  done  much  toward 
producing  at  home  that  which  the  sharing  of 
hardship  and  dnnger  called  forth  in  the  field, 
the  drawing  together  of  class  and  class,  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  all  concerned.  In  the  work 
at  home  the  Japanese  ladies  have  shown  an 
intelligence  and  devotion  which  have  surprised 
even  their  most  ardent  partisans.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  among 
them,  the  Japanese  ladies  were  without 
initiative,  timid  of  anythinp^  approaching 
novelty;  admirable  in  tluir  home  duties,  but 
incapable  of  originating  or  organizing  public 
enteiprises.  Their  charity  and  seal  during 
the  China-Japan  war  were  beyond  all  praise; 
but  much  money  was  thrown  away,  many 
sacrifices  were  made  in  vain,  because  there 
was  no  proper  direction,  no  experience  of 
working  methods,  no  applying  of  the  prind- 
pics  of  common  sense  to  the  good  work  at- 
tempted. A  great  deal  f)f  money  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  sufferers  from  the  war,  with 
the  result  that  poor  women,  who  had  never 
handled  more  than  tiny  sums  at  a  time,  had 
their  heads  turned,  and  launched  out  into 


relative  extravagance  and  dissipation.  It 
seemed  a  very  beautiful  and  heroic  thing  for 
great  ladies  to  dismiss  thoir  servants  and 
do  their  own  washing  and  cooku^,  in  order 
to  devote  the  moiie>-  sa\  ed  in  wages  to  he 
assistance  of  soliliers'  families.  There  is 
something  in  even  the  most  sincere  and 
generous  feminine  heart  which  asks  for  a 
dramatic  setting  of  pain  and  sacrifice  where 
good  is  to  bi"  (lone;  but  when  the  sweet,  brave 
ladies  of  Japan  came  to  s\mi  u]>  the  results  of 
their  many  self-denials  and  activities,  they 
were  appalled  to  find  that  they  had  done 
more  harm  than  good.  To  them  as  well  as 
to  others  that  episode  of  the  China-Japan 
war  was  a  lesson  as  to  how  things  should  not 
be  done,  and  they  acknowledged  their  mis- 
takes with  characteristic  honesty  and  humility. 
Having  done  this,  they  quietly  studied  out 
the  questions  of  how  best  to  assist  the  working 
classes  in  times  of  stress.  The  ease  and 
readiness  with  which  the  conditions  were  met 
when  war  broke  out  again,  and  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  breadwinners  were  railed 
out  of  the  country,  showed  that  time  and 
thought  had  been  devoted  to  the  subject 
during  the  ten  years  that  intervened  between 
the  two  wars.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1904. 
the  men  began  to  be  drafted  away  to  Korea 
and  Manchuria,  the  ladies  were  ready  with 
their  plans.  They  had  struck  the  common 
sense  note  without  which  benevolence  is 
mostly  wasted;  the  object  this  time  was  nui 
to  give  away  money,  but  to  provide  work  and 
pay  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  charitable 
organizations  has  been  the  Association  for 
the  Aid  of  Soldiers'  Families,  headed  by 
Baroness  Sengd,  the  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  Tokyo.  The  committee  rented  a  group 
of  houses  in  Ayabu,  a  high,  leafy  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  here  they  gntlu-red  in  the 
mothers,  the  wives,  the  daughters,  of  the 
absent  soldiers,  and  started  to  teadi  them 
two  trades,  laundry  work  and  sewing.  Nur- 
series were  provided  for  the  children  who  wer^ 
too  young  to  go  to  school,  and  kindergarten 
teachers  were  engaged  to  keep  the  little  ones 
good  and  happy  all  day. 

"Will  you  come  and  sec  them  at  work?" 
I  was  asked.  A  day  was  set,  and  I  started 
out  on  my  pilgrimage  of  inspection.  After 
a  drive  through  roads  set  betweijen  deep  green 
hedges  (Ayabu  is  only  half  town  as  yet), 
we  passed  an  inunense  enclosuie  where 
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several  hundred  Ichald  uniforms  were  hanging 
on  bamboo  scaffoldings  waiting  the  weather's 

pleasure  to  dry. 

"That  is  our  laundry  ground,"  said  my 
companioa.  "we  will  visit  it  when  we  have 
seen  the  work  rooms."  In  a  few  minutes  we 
alighted  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  garden  road 
leading  up  to  an  old  Japanese  doorway. 
At  the  old-fashioned  entrance  we  were  met 
by  Baroness  Sei^»  a  calm-faced,  sweet- 
"ooking  woman.  Viscountess  Ito,  the  wife 
uf  the  Admiral,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
place  was  as  poor  and  bare  as  possible,  the 
committee  room  into  which  I  was  ushered 
differing  in  nothing  from  the  rest,  save  that  it 
had  a  table  and  chairs,  and  on  the  walls  a 
number  of  tickets  on  which  were  the  names 
of  the  women  «ifolled  among  the  workers, 
and  the  amount  which  each  had  put  into  the 
Savings  Bank. 

THE  WOMBN'S  BURDBN 

Soon  we  were  passing  through  the  rooms 

nhere  women  of  all  types  and  ages  sat  on  the 
flix)r  before  low  tables,  working  awav  for 
dear  life  at  shirts  and  drawers  for  the  soldiers. 
It  was  the  plainest,  most  uninteresting  kind 
of  work,  but  they  seemed  utterly  al)Sorbed  in 
It  As  we  went  by,  they  made  the  regulation 
bow — then  in  an  instant  the  busy  fingers 
were  moving  again  as  if  everything  in  life 
depended  on  finishing  the  garment  in  hand. 

"They  seem  desperately  in  earnest!"  I 
remarked.  "They  arc,"  was  the  answer. 
"We  pay  them  by  the  piece.  The  quickest 
workers  can  make  as  much  as  sixty-five  sen 
(thirty-two  and  a  half  cents)  a  day,  and 
that  is  a  very  high  wage  for  women  of  this 
class." 

I  pointed  to  an  old  woman  who  was  sewing 
feverishly  at  a  shirt.    Her  face  was  so  sad, 

her  eyes  so  eager.  "That  is  a  soldier's 
mother,"  I  was  told.  "She  is  takin^^  care  of 
his  children— the  wife  is  dead.  That  young 
girl  next  to  her  is  the  dat^iter  of  a  man  who 
was  killed  at  Port  Arthur.  We  have  many 
widows  and  orphans  here,  and  the  poor  things 
are  so  thankful  to  learn  how  to  maintain 
themselves. 

"Here  is  the  machine  room.   Do  you  see 

'hat  poorly  dressed  girl  in  the  cornrr'  She 
IS  the  best  worker  we  have."  I  came  nearer 
and  saw  a  young  woman  with  a  homely  face 
Kdeemed  by  beautiful  eyes  and  an  expression 
of  the  most  earnest  resolution.  .Even  among 


all  those  poor  women,  her  drass,  though 

clean,  looked  shabby  in  the  extreme.  She 
hardly  glanced  at  mt — hands,  feet,  eyes,  wen- 
all  working  their  hardest.  The  wheel  was  a 
mist,  the  needle  invtsiUe,  and  the  garments 
seemed  to  slip  through  and  come  out  complete 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

"Who  is  she?"  I  asked.  "The  wife  of  a 
soldier  in  Manchuria,"  was  the  reply.  "She 
has  not  missed  coming,  for  a  single  day,  since 
the  place  was  opened,  and  she  will  hardly 
stop  working  long  enough  to  cat.  She  never 
spends  a  penny  on  herseli — she  is  supporting 
her  own  mother  and  her  old  father-in-law, 
besides  sending  money  to  her  husband. 
We  keep  back  a  percentage  of  all  money 
earned,  and  put  it  into  the  Savings  Bank — 
so  that  there  will  be  something  to  show  for 
the  labor  besides  daily  bread. 

"  Now  let  us  show  you  the  laundry,  f«r  we 
are  very  proud  of  that." 

This,  then,  was  whither  those  cartloads  of 
soiled  uniforms  were  being  carried — cartloads 
whidi  had  made  me  turn  my  head  more  than 
once  in  the  peaceful  streets  near  my  house 
in  Ayabu.  The  great  barn-like  building  was 
piled  up  with  a  fresh  consignment,  and  if  any 
one  doubts  the  pathetic  personality  of  mere 
clothes,  he  should  see,  as  I  did.  the  mountains 
of  stained  and  ragged  uniforms,  clogged  with 
mud  and  dirt,  and  alas,  blood  also,  which  lay 
tied  in  bundles  on  the  floor  of  that  laundry. 
They  were  not  pretty  and  they  did  not  smell 
sweet,  but  I  could  not  get  past  them.  All 
the  war  seemed  to  pass  before  my  eyes  as  1 
Stood  and  looked  at  the  forlorn  piles,  badges 
and  pipings  still  telling  the  regiments  of  their 
owners.  Incidentally,  I  was  struck  with  the 
scrupulous  economy  of  the  authorities  who 
are  attempting  to  have  such  wrecks  cleaned 
and  mended  up  to  wearing  point — ^but  one 
learns  many  lessons  in  that  way  in  Jay)an. 

Then  I  was  shown  the  last  new  thing  in 
drying  rooms,  with  a  thermometer  uJiixed  to 
every  sliding  cupboard,  and  onoe  more  I 
was  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  the  or- 
ganizers of  this  charity  have  brought  the 
arrangements  up  to  date  without  expending 
an  unnecessary  penny  on  accessories.  At 
last  we  left  the  laundry,  with  all  its  tragic 
associations,  and  went  to  visit  the  children's 
quarter,  the  gayest,  sweetest  place  imagin- 
able. I  do  not  know  how  many  there  w«e; 
the  playroom  was  a  moving  rainbow  of  bright 
coloied  robes  and  merry  little  faoss.  Boys 
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and  girls,  tiny  toddlers  and  elderly  people  of 
fivp  or  six,  they  were  all  rcvt^lving  round 
their  pretty,  smiling  teacher,  who  was  taking 
them  in  detachments  to  play  little  games 
where  march  and  song  and  gesture  were  full 
of  life  and  harmony.  "This  is  the  way  the 
pigeons  fly,"  was  going  on  when  we  arrived, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  whirl  of  sleeves 
doing  duty  for  wings;  then  the  pigeons 
were  fed — in  pantomime,  and  all  the  time  the 
song  went  on,  while  the  second  teacher  played 
the  tunes  on  a  wheezy  old  harmonica  in  the 
comer.  Two  or  three  very  old  ladies,  sol- 
diers' mothers  and  grandmothers,  were  taking 
care  of  the  hatues  in  arms — that  is  the  recog- 
nized occupation  of  very  old  people  in  Japan. 
The  youngsters,  being  dressed  according  to 
privilege  of  their  age.  in  flaming  reds  and 
pinks,  made  a  pretty  spot  of  color  in  their 
corner  of  the  room.  The  ceiling  was  all 
•  garlanded  with  paper  chains  and  toys  and 
tiny  lanterns,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
place  was  bright  and  wholescnne  as  possible. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  charitable 
undertakings  evolved  from  the  necessities 


of  the  war.   There  are  many  others,  tn~ 

dustrial  schools  especially,  equally  deserving 
of  praise;  but  this  one  is  typical,  and  mv 
object  is  not  to  go  into  the  details  of  all  that 
the  Japanese  women  are  doing,  but  to  point 
out  how  well  they  are  doing  it,  to  show  what 
sense  and  energy  are  applied  to  benevolent 
work,  and  what  a  solid  support  these  women 
will  be  to  the  nation  in  the  difficult  task  it 
now  has  on  hand.  Less  than  twenty  years 
ago  the  Japanese  great  lady  was  useless  for 
all  work  which  cntailerl  ptiMicity  or  initiaii\^-- 
Publicity  is  still  a  great  trial  to  her,  and  all 
undertalcings  are  carried  on  as  quietly  snd 
impersonally  as  possible.  But  the  events  of 
her  time  have  drawn  her  relentlessly  into  the 
foreground,  and  she  is  showing  such  fitness 
for  the  activities  of  modem  life  that  she  is 
already  a  power  in  the  land,  a  supporter  of 
industry',  of  progress,  of  cdiicati<in  The 
men  of  Japan  confess  at  last  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  fine  and  necessary  work  which 
only  wmncn  can  do,  and  they  are  proud  to 
see  that  their  women  are  doing  it  wisely  and 
well. 
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WHEN  1  entered  West  Point  my 
feelings  were  similar  to  those  that 
come  at  one  time  or  another  to 
every  healthy  boy.  My  head  was  crammed 
with  "Cadet  Days"  and  "The  Colonel's 
Daughter."  To  me  the  army  was  a  place 
where  every  man  was  very  straight,  wiry, 
brave  and  honorable;  where  you  would  be 
much  happier  sharing  a  comrade's  crust  than 
another  man's  pot  pic;  and  where  you  would 
eventually,  after  slaying  a  suitable  number 
of  Indians  and  winning  the  adoration  of  your 
troop,  many  a  beautiful  girl.  You  would 
then  forever  live  haf^ily  in  a  cottage — sitting 
before  a  wood  fire  in  winter,  tal^ig  moon- 


light rides  in  summer,  and  eating  a  great 
many  panned  oysters  and  Welsh  rarebits 
from  chafing  dishes  in  all  seasons  alike. 
Now  that  a  number  of  years  have  passed  my 
opinions  have  modified — somewhat.  This  arti> 
clc  is  the  result  of  the  scries  of  cxpericna^s 
that  have  gradually  accomplished  the  modifi- 
cation. 

There  are  many  things  in  army  life  that  are 
good.   The  best,  to  my  mind,  is  the  kind  of 

men  with  whom  you  are  associated.  The 
average  officer  is  considerably  fatter  and  less 
erect  than  I  imagined,  but  he  is — as  nearly 
all  Americans  are--brave,  and  he  is  a  gener- 
ous, honorable  gentleman.  The  officers  of 
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your  rc^nment  Will  stand  up  for  you  in  all 
kinds  of  corners,  and  they  will  help  you  out  in 
any  diflSculty  where  ihey  can.  Many  a  man 
in  the  service  to-day  has  had  his  commission 
saved  by  the  help  of  his  brother  officers,  and 
many  a  dead  man's  deltts  have  been  honorably 
paid  with  the  cheerfully  given  proceeds  of  a 
collection  taken  up  among  his  old  comrades. 

Anny  life  is,  too,  except  on  occasioiis,  a 
Ii£e  of  leisure.  If  you  have  a  hobby  and  care 
to  develop  it,  you  have  ample  opportunity  in 
the  service.  You  may  write  or  study  or 
investigate  or  collect  to' your  heart's  content. 
Yott  have  plenty  of  time  to  read.  You  may 
be  much  with  your  family.  You  may  really 
know  your  friends.  You  can  play  games  and 
shoot  and  ride.  All  the  time,  too,  your 
posttioci  is  secure.  You  have  no  dread  of  a 
"cutting  down  of  the  office  force"  or  of  a 
drop  in  vour  salary.  You  may  take  your 
leisure  witliout  worry,  or  you  may  read  and 
write  and  smoke  your  pipe  in  contented 
security  that  your  idleness  is  not' interfering  a 
whit  with  your  daily  pay. 

The  life  is  delightful  socially.  Everyone 
is  land  to  army  officers — ^because  most  people 
look  on  them,  I  think,  as  a  class  of  innocent 
lost  children  wandering  about  aimlessly. 
You  are  put  up  at  the  best  clubs  and  enter- 
tained in  the  best  houses.  Your  own  post 
life  is  essentially  jolly — a  little  string  of 
rarebits  and  hastily  got  up  hops,  of  rides  and 
drives,  of  cups  of  tea  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  married  men's  quarters,  of  suppers  where 
everyone  cooks  something,  and  of  occasional 
expeditions  to  town  when  a  good  play  comes 
along. 

1  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  work  done 
in  the  array.  There  is — a  great  deal  by  some 
officers,  and  at  least  a  little  by  all.  Some 
f^fficcrs  of  the  staff  corps  arc  very  busy.  A' 
number  of  line  officers  conscientiously  "  make  " 
for  themselves  military  work  outside  of  that 
required.  But  cm  the  whole  the  army  life 
is  a  very  easy  one  as  regards  labor.  Regular 
routine  in  an  infantry  or  cavalry  post  takes 
up  each  day  only  a  few  hours  of  a  man's  time. 
During  the  school  season — ^from  November 
ist  to  March  ist — is  the  busiest  period  of  the 
year.  But  even  then  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  other  things. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  army — ^your  brother  officers, 
your  security  of  position,  the  informal,  clan- 
oish  life,  and  the  time  for  development  on 


such  particular  lines  as  a  man  chooses  for 
himself.    They  make  army  life  delightful. 

But  with  these  come  a  number  of  draw- 
backs which  we  are  apt  to  forget  while  we 
look  at  the  army  from  the  glamor  land  of 
romance. 

In  the  first  place,  any  young  American  who 
is  worth  bis  salt  is  ambitious  to  make  of 
himself  a  power  in  the  world.   He  wants  to 

count  for  something.  Leaving  the  choice 
of  his  life  work  out  of  the  question,  the  young 
man  has  always  one  idea — ^to  get  to  the  top 
of  something  that  is  worth  while.  That  ia 
the  fundamental  American  desire.  Can  the 
army  satisfy  it? 

I  believe  not.  To  be  a  great  soldier  you 
must  fight  great  battles.  We  are  a  peaceful 
people.  We  have  no  entangling  alliances. 
The  only  nation  with  whom  we  could,  geo- 
graphically, have  an  important  land  war  is 
Great  Britain — and  fortunately  such  a  crime 
against  civilizatitm  is  almost  impossible.  No 
other  European  country  would,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  cross  the  Atlantic  and  undertake 
to  invade  us,  separating  ^ts  army  so  many 
miles  from  its  base. 

If  we  fight  Germany  or  any  other  power 
we  shall  probably  fight  almost  wholly  at  sea. 
Such  wars  as  seem  possible  are  those  with 
small  South  American  or  Central  American 
states,  or  merely  punitive  expeditions  into 
China.  Contests  such  as  these  will  be  little 
affairs,  not  productive  of  great  military 
reputations  and,  as  a  rule,  offering  oppor- 
tunity for  even  small  distinction  to  only  the 
favraed  few — as  j proved  too  much  the  case, 
perhaps,  in  the  Spanish  War.  Great  strug- 
gles like  our  Civil  War,  that  try  men  out  and 
bum  off  rotten  timber,  our  country  is  not  at 
an  likely  to  have.  Even  if  it  does,  in  all 
probability,  the  reputations  to  be  made  will 
be  mostly  made  by  those  who  are  in  com- 
mand of  volunteers. 

But  even  setting  aside  the  value  of  the 
prizes  in  the  army,  are  those  prises  reasonably 
attainable?  In  the  army,  except  in  war  time, 
under  the  grade  of  field  officer  (and  actually 
under  the  grade  of  colonel)  there  is  only  one 
means  of  promotion — the  dropping  out  of 
men  ahead  of  you.  Tt  happens,  moreover, 
that  the  junior  captains  and  the  first  and 
second  lieutenants  now  are  all  about  the 
same  age,  because  a  great  block  of  officers 
were  commissioned  during  and  after  the 
Spanish  War  to  fill  the  vacandea  caused  by 
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casualties  and  hardships,  and  because  the 

army  was  considerably  increased  at  that  time. 
These  men  will  remain  in  the  service  for 
yean,  causing  a  dead  stagnation  in  promotion. 
A  young  man  entering  the  army  to-day  nmst 
count  on  spendin^j  from  five  to  seven  years 
as  a  second  lieutenant,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
as  a  hrst  lieutenant.  He  will  be  middle-aged 
beforo  he  has  anything  of  his  own  with  whidi 
to  work.  He  will  then  pass  slowly  through  the 
grade  of  captain,  and  eventually,  when  ho  is 
within  a  couple  of  years  of  his  forced  retire- 
ment, he  may  readi  the  grade  of  cdonel,  and 
he  may  possibly  be  retired  as  a  brigadier. 

The  financial  conditions  in  the  army  are 
another  matter  for  senous  considiTation. 
The  standard  o£  living  is  much  more  ex- 
travagant than  in  civil  life,  and  the  actual 
difference  in  expenses  does  not  allow  an 
equal  comparison  between  the  circumstances 
of  army  olhccrs  and  civilians  receiving  the 
same  salary.  On  entering  the  foot  service 
a  second  lieutenant  receives  $1,400  a  year. 
A  first  lieutenant  gets  $1,500,  a  captain 
$1,800,  a  major  $2,500,  a  lieutenant  colonel 
not  more  than  $3,000,  and  a  colonel  in  the  Ix;- 
gining  $3,500.  This  pay — up  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel — is  increased  10  per  cent, 
for  every  five  years'  service  until  the  total 
increase  is  40  per  cent.  After  that  no  further 
increase  is  niade.  In  addition,  officers  re- 
ceive free  medical  attendance,  free  quarters, 
and  a  certain  unimportant  reduction  in  the 
price  of  one  or  two  articles,  such  as  coal  and 
lights.  In  the  mounted  service  there  is  a 
slight  increase  in  pay  to  cover  the  cost  of 
buying  and  keeping  horses  and  equipment. 
A  mounted  officer  is  allowed  forage  for  his 
horses,  but  he  must  himself  pay  a  man  to 
care  for  them. 

The  maximum  pay  of  a  captain  of  infantry 
is  $2,520  a  year.  That  is  all  that  an  ofTirer 
entering  now  can  hope  to  receive  until  he  is 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age — probably  until 
he  IS  more  than  fifty-five.  When  he  enters 
the  army  he  definiifly  limits  himself  to  lliat 
amount.  His  allowant  i  s  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  his  extra  expenses.  Uni- 
forms are  a  tremendous  dram.  A  complete 
civilian  outfit  must  also  be  kept  up.  An 
oflRcnr's  associates  are  as  a  rule  accustomed 
to  spending  nearly  all  of  each  month's  pay  as 
it  Cfmies.  He  is  continually  entertained  at 
tiie  post  chib  and  must  entertain  in  his  turn. 
If  he  is  married  he  has  to  pay  the  expcoBca 


of  his  family  every  time  he  moves — and  he 
never  knows  when  he  will  move  or  how  far 
he  may  have  to  go. 

Children  in  the  aimy  must  be  educated. 
In  civil  life  there  is  always  a  good  school., 
and  usually  a  good  university,  immediately  at 
hand,  hut  in  the  service,  on  foreign  duty  or 
in  frontier  posts,  no  proper  schools  arc  avail- 
able. There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the 
diildren  can  be  fairly  treated  so  that  they 
can  enter  life  unhandicapped.  That  is  hy 
sending  them  to  boarding  school.  But  bow 
can  a  man  on  a  $3,500  salary  send  a  boy  and 
a  girl  to  boarding  school,  when  the  cost  per 
student  for  tuition  and  board  in  those  insti- 
txitions  of  the  first  class  cost  from  $700  to 
$1,000  a  year?  College  education  and  a 
professional  training  are  equally  tremendous 
obstacles. 

Finally,  there  is  the  fact  that  hantjs  so  heav- 
ily over  mimy  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
army — the  lack  of  power  to  save,  to  provide 
for  those  left  behind  in  case  of  death.  The 
story  of  the  penniless  widows  and  orphans  of 
othcers  is  too  pathetic  to  be  dwelt  on  here 
The  Government  pension  is  a  miserable 
pittance  of  some  twelve  or  eighteen  dollars  a 
month,  and  hundreds  of  delicate  women  have 
been  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  soldier 
husbands  to  struggle  with  unaccustomed  hands 
for  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
No  manied  oflBcer  can  carry ,  on  the  pay  he 
receives,  an  insurance  of  more  than  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  The  average  is  consider- 
ably less  than  ten  thousand.  A  married  man 
must  realise  the  bitter  truth — that  his  death 
will  leave  his  family  either  to  struggle  to 
escape  starvation  or  to  depend  on  the  charity 
of  their  relatives. 

There  are  many  other  rides  from  whidi  the 
army  may  be  considered,  but  they  all  present 
subordinate  views  of  the  situation  as  it  is. 
Good  fellowship,  the  excitement  of  an  oc- 
casional skirmish,  the  interest  of  moving  about 
fnmi  place  to  place  and  the  native  love  that 
is  born  in  some  men  for  things  militarv  are 
matters  that  all  have  their  weii^dit.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  army  a  man  leads  a 
life  with  a  narrow  and  unpromising  future. 
He  is  required  to  live  too  well  for  his  salary. 
If  he  marries,  unless  he  has  outside  means, 
he  cannot  provide  as  he  should  for  his  wile 
and  children  while  he  lives ;  and  if  he  dies  he 
leaves  them  either  to  take  the  position  of 
dependents  or  to  struggle  for  their  daily  bread. 
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A SOILED  and  ragged  scrap  of  paper 
with  three  words,  followed  by  a  half 
illegible  address  scrawled  in  pencil 
on  the  margin — such  was  the  form  in  which 
a  prominent  manufacturer  of  plantation 
machinery  received  an  inquiry  that  led 
directly  to  an  order  amounting  to  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  bit  of  paper  was 
a  portion  of  a  page  torn  from  an  export,  pub- 
lication containing  his  advertisement,  the 
marginal  scrawl  requested  his  catalogue.  A 
manufacturer  of  coffee-hulling  machiner>' 
informed  the  writer  that  his  first  inquiry 
from  a  firm  in  Brazil  was  very  similar  to  the 
foregoing.  The  trial  order  for  a  single  ma- 
chine that  resulted  led  to  a  steady  trade  that 
has  aggregated  down  to  the  present  time 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
In  each  of  these  instances  cvcrv'thing  de- 
pended at  the  outset  upon  the  intelligence  and 
care  displayed  in  responding  to  the  inquiries. 
Yet  right  here  is  the  point  where  the  cam- 
paign of  many  manufacturers  who  are  seeking 
foreign  trade  breaks  down  entirely,  while 
others  permit  easily  avoidable  blunders  seri- 
ously to  imperil  and  materially  curtail  their 
success.  While  a  few  American  firms  conduct 
their  foreign  correspondence  along  the  most 
advanced  lines  and  with  admirable  system, 
the  majority  do  not  seem  to  have  fully  grasped 
the  A  B  C's  of  the  subject. 

"Terms  cash — Yours  truly"  do  very  well 
in  the  land  where  enterprise  is  synonymous 
with  "hustle"  and  brevity  is  the  soul  of  busi- 
ness dispatch.  There  is  however  but  one  such 
land.  In  all  others  the  slap-dash  brusque- 
ness  of  the  American  business  letter  is 
Hke  a  strange  language.    In  a  word,  the 


style  of  our  ordinary  correspondence  is  too 
provincial  for  world  commerce.  In  place 
of  "Yours  truly"  the  Englishman  writes 
"With  sincere  esteem  I  remain,  Your  respect- 
ful and  obedient  servant";  the  Frenchman 
says  "Veuillez  agrier,  messieurs,  nos  trH 
sinches  salutations" — "  Kindly  accept,  gentle- 
men, our  very  sincere  greetings  " ;  the  Spanish- 
American  merchant  concludes  his  letter  with 
"Con  sentimientos  de  consideraci^n  disiinguida 
somas  de  Ud.  attos.  y  S.  S.,"  which  means 
"With  sentiments  of  distinguished  considera- 
tion we  remain  your  attentive  and  sure  ser- 
vants." In  all  this  there  is  no  false  note  of 
insincerity,  and  the  manager  of  any  foreign 
department  who  ignores  these  little  phrases 
expressive  of  an  old-fashioned  courtesy,  so 
universal  as  to  be  conventional  in  every  other 
country  than  our  own,  is  likely  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  style  of  expression  common  among 
gentlemen. 

A  reply  in  English  to  a  letter  of  inquir>' 
written  in  a  foreign  language  is  like  sending 
a  dumb  man  to  answer  questions.  A  short 
time  ago  a  manufacturer  complained  that 
while  he  was  receiving  numerous  foreign 
inquiries  for  his  goods  he  was  receiving  almost 
no  orders.  On  investigation  it  was  found 
that  he  was  replying  in  English  to  all  letters. 
He  evidently  assumed  that  his  foreign  friends 
could  do  as  he  did  and  send  their  letters  to  a 
translation  bureau.  In  this  he  was  wrong. 
Any  foreign  buyer  can  readily  find  manu- 
facturers who  will  correspond  with  him  in  his 
own  language,  and  he  will  therefore  rarely 
bother  with  a  letter  he  cannot  understand. 
Competent  translators  are  hard  to  secure^ 
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however,  although  the  steady  demand  for 
them  at  export  centres  like  New  York  has 
at  last  developed  a  reasonably  satisiVuiory 
supply.  No  translator  should  be  engaged  with- 
out a  seardung  test,  as  bad  trandations  will 
aiUttly  fesialt  in  confusion  and  may  lead  to 
serious  loss.  A  simple  but  effective  test  is  to 
require  the  applicant  to  translate,  without 
leaving  the  oflfice,  an  advertisement  or  a  page 
from  a  catalogue  that  has  already  been  trans- 
lated by  a  capable  man  and  carefully  compare 
the  two.  The  "universal  translator"  who  is 
able  to  translate  Russian,  French,  German, 
Spantsfa  and  English  with  equal  fluency  must 
be  regarded  with  deep  suspicion.  There  may 
be  such  a  prodigy  living,  but  if  so  he  is  most 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  out  of  work  and 
looking  for  a  Ijo-a-week  job. 

That  an  answer  to  a  foreign  letter  of 
inquiry  should  answer  the  inquiry  seems  a 
proposition  too  obvious  to  require  statement. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  the  letters  sent  out  by  American 
manufacturers  fail  to  do.  The  points  that  a 
reply  to  a  foreign  inquir)^  should  make  clear 
are  three:  First  (briefly),  the  merits  of  the 
goods  or  more  especially  their  suitability  for 
this  particular  buyer  or  his  market  ;  second 
(explicitly),  their  cost;  third  (definitely),  the 
date  of  delivery.  The  first  point  can  usually 
be  covered  by  one  or  two  brief  references  to 
the  printed  matter  which  should  accompany 
every  letter.  The  second  requires  consider- 
able elaboration.  What  the  foreign  buyer 
wants  to  know  is  not  the  factor}'  price  of  the 
article  but  what  it  will  cost  him  by  the  time 
it  reaches  his  door.  Quot.ations  "f.o.b.  cars 
Kalamazoo"  mean  nothing  to  him,  since  he 
has  no  means  of  calculating  the  freight  rate 
inm  that  point  to  the  seaboard.  Quotations 
should  if  possible  be  c.i.f. — ^that  is  cost  plus 
marine  insurance  aivl  freight — to  the  buyer's 
own  city  or  to  the  nearest  seaport  at  his  side 
of  the  ocean.  Any  forwarding  company  will 
supply  these  figures  if  the  manufacturer's 
shipping  department  is  unable  to  do  so. 
Quotations  for  export  should  avoid  the  puz- 
zling discounts  often  employed  in  domestic 
trade,  and  should  be  in  the  money  of  the 
buyer  or  in  terms  familiar  to  him — never  in 
American  dollars  alone. 

In  hunting  foreign  orders  the  letter  is  the 
powder  that  impels  the  bullet,  the  projectile 
itself  is  the  literature  accompanying  the 
letter.   Failure  to  attend  properly  to  this 


part  of  the  ammunition  accounts  for  the  defeat 

of  many  an  export  trade  armada.  A  moment's 
reflection  shows  why  this  is  so.    A  cheaply 
made  up  circular  in  Spanish  makes  a  more 
effective  appeal  to  the  merchant  who  can  only  | 
read  Spanish  than  the  most  elaborate  affair  | 
in     Enj^lish.      The    great  patent-medicine 
houses  were  quick  to  grasp  this  fact,  printo  l 
their  literature  in  every  commercial  language 
under  the  sun,  and  have  reaped  a  world-wide 
harvest.    Costly  printing  and  lavish  illustra- 
tions have  been  no  part  of  their  plan — if 
anything,  a  printer  would  call  their  matter 
shabby.   But  German  literature  was  sent  to  i 
Germans,  French  to  Frenchmen,  Norwegian  ! 
to  Norway,  Spanish  to  the  Spanish-spcakini; 
countries.    Each  shot  was  effective.  Similar 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  supplementary 
literature  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  tlie  American  manufacturers  of 
sewing  machines,  cash  registers,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  a  few  other  articles  for  which 
the  demand  is  now  world  wide.   An  inccHn- 
petent  translator  will  ruin  the  export  cata- 
logue or  circular,  however  costly  or  fine  it 
may.be.    Not  long  ago  an  American  manu- 
facturer of  madiinery  sent  a  splendidly  ' 
printed  Spanish  catalogue  to  his  agents  in 
Spain  and  Spanish  .America.    By  return  m.iil 
he  was  informed  from  all  sides  that  the  book 
was  utterly  useless  and  could  not  be  dis* 
tributed.  The  word  "  thread  "  (of  a  screw)  was 
translated  "  thread  for  sewing  '*;  an  expression 
meaning  "the  cover  of  a  steam  boiler"  w;i< 
translated   into  a  Spanish   word  meaning 
"the  top  of  a  wagon";  "watchmen's  clocks" 
(time  recorders)  was  translated  "clocks  for 
watchmakers  "  and  so  on.    In  another  cata- 
logue "chilled  iron"  was  translated  "hicrro 
con  mfriado**  that  is  "iron  with  a  cold  in  the 
the  head";  in  another,  apparatus  for  baling 
boats  as  "aparatos  para  nnhalar  iotcs,"  that 
is,  "for  packing  or  making  bales  of  boats 
As  a  rule  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  translate  any 
catalogue  in  its  entirety  tmless  the  demand 
for  the  goods  is   very  great.  Condensed 
editions,  or  even  booklets,  showing  the  lines 
best  adapted  for  export  to  the  localities  where 
a  given  language  is  used  will  usually  answer 
the  jniq>ose  as  Well  as  a  huge  book  costing 
considerable  money  both  to  prepare  and  to 
mail.    As  a  rule,  the  most  elaborate  eatalogm 
should  be  in  Spanish,  but  a  manufacturer 
of  skates  who  got  up  a  Spanish  catalogue 
discovered  that  the  investment  was  tuprofit- 
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able.   For  languages  that  are  required  only 

occasionally  inexi)ensive  circulars  should  be 
prepared,  while  price  lists  giving  weights  and 
shipping  dimensions  should  be  prepared  in  all 
conunerctal  languages.  The  cable  code  and 
especially  the  list  of  code  words  for  parts  of 
articles  should  also  be  translated.  An  in- 
genious scheme  for  securing  an  abundance 
of  good  circular  matter  for  foreign  use  at 
small  cost  was  devised  by  a  young  woman  who 
acts  as  the  advertising  manager  of  a  large 
inland  manufacturer.  She  demands  electros 
of  all  advertisements  appearing  in  the  export 
paper  in  which  the  firm  advertises,  and  thus 
gets  as  a  sort  of  by-product  cl  the  advertising 
a  valuable  equipment  for  foreign  circularizing 
at  trifling  cost.  A  firm  changing  its  adver- 
tising copy  several  times  in  the  cotirse  of  a 
year  could  in  this  manner  acquire  sufficient 
material  to  form  an  excellent  export  booklet 
in  perhaps  two  or  three  different  languages. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  American 
success  in  foreign  ^narkets  is  the  office  boy. 
This  young  person,  it  seems,  is  the  individual 
who  must  be  blamed  for  neglecting  to  put  the 
proper  amount  of  postage  on  letters  and 
printed  matter  addressed  to  foreign  countries. 
Imagine  the  reception  likely  to  be  accorded 
to  a  salesman  who  introduces  himself  by 
blandly  soliciting  the  loan  of  $5.00  to  pay  his 
hotel  bill,  and  you  have  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  foreign  buyer  who  receives  a  letter  post> 
marked  America  on  which  double  the 
amount  of  the  shortage  of  postage  must  be 
paid.  • 

Promptness,  always  a  cardinal  virtue  in 

correspondence,  is  especial V  i  nportant.  The 
export  sales  manager  should  keeji  before 
him  constantly  the  post-ofiice  announce- 
ment of  foreign  mails,  together  with  a  chart  or 
table  showing  the  quickest  mail  routes  to  dis- 
tant  points.  As  far  as  possible  a  reply  to  a 
foreign  letter  should  be  sent  out  by  the  next 
fast  steamer,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
employees  working  overtime  to  do  so.  If 
more  than  one  route  is  available  the  fastest 
should  be  indicated  as  a  part  of  the  address. 
Intelligent  attention  to  these  little  details  will 
frequently  save  several  weeks'  time,  and  may 
mean  capturing  an  order  that  would  other* 
wise  be  lost. 

The  export  manager  who  understands  his 
business  will  not  jump  hastily  to  conclusions 
about  the  likelihood  of  results  from  un- 


favorable looking  inquiries.  Appearances, 

in  foreign  correspondence,  cannot  be  judged 
by  .A.merican  standards.  Business  men  abroad 
are  far  more  economical  than  here  in  petty 
matters,  and  postal  cards  are  widely  used  for 
preliminary  inquiries.  These  do  not  ordinar- 
ily contain  even  a  printed  letter  head,  the  firm 
name  being  added  with  a  rubber  stamp.  If 
an  American  firm  sent  out  business  letters  in 
this  way  it  woukl  hardly  expect  to  have  an 
answer.  Afaioad,  however,  a  postal  card 
docs  not  indicate  lack  of  financial  responsi- 
bility, and  inquiries  on  postal  cards  should 
be  treated  like  the  others  and  accorded  a 
courteous  reply.  Many  foreign  inquiries  are 
ignored  altogether  by  American  manufac- 
turers, or  are  curtly  put  off,  because  samples 
or  exdusive  agency  rights  are  requested. 
The  request  for  samples  may,  it  is  true, 
indicate  an  intention  to  defraud,  for  many 
swindlers  employ  this  plan  of  petty  larceny, 
but  with  a  little  care  and  judgment  the  wheat 
can  readily  be  separated  from  the  chaff. 
Reputable  houses  will  not  usually  object 
to  paying  a  reasonable  deposit  for  samples  of 
commercial  value.  The  request  for  an  agency 
requires  diplomatic  handling.  Fully  50  per 
cent,  of  foreign  inquiries  ask  for  an  ezdusive 
agency  for  the  writer's  locality,  country  or 
continent.  A  peremptory  refusal  usually 
ends  the  correspondence,  but  a  skilful 
handling  ol  such  requests  often  results  in  the 
establishment  of  local  agencies  of  great  value. 
As  a  rule  the  foreigner  asks  for  far  more  than 
he  expects  to  get,  and  is  very  willing  to  nego- 
tiate for  less  if  he  is  not  o£Eended  by  a  too 
abrupt  refusal  of  his  first  demand. 

American  manufacturers  are  not  as  a  rule 
accustomed  to  run  on  errands  for  their 
customers.  Foreign  buyers,  however,  nota- 
bly those  in'  the  Latin-American  countries, 
are  very  apt  to  ask  small  favors  of  the  firms 
with  which  they  are  dealing,  such  as  the  per- 
formance of  little  commissions  or  the  purchase 
of  a  few  trifles  in  the  retail  stores.  These 
little  services,  if  performed  cheerfully,  will  go 
far  toward  estalili.shing  a  relation  of  personal 
friendship  between  the  manufacturer  and  his 
customer,  and  should  therefore  be  welcomed 
rather  than  discouraged.  Unfailing  willing- 
ness to  correct  errors  or  "make  pood"  mis- 
understandings is  another  element  that  helps 
to  make  the  handling  of  foreign  correspon- 
dence successful. 
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JUST  before  the  recent  strike  of  the  book 
compositors  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  John 
A.  Hill,  president  of  the  Hill  Publishing  Com- 
pany, issued  to  his  men  one  df  the  fairest 
statements  yet  made  of  the  open-shop  side  of 
the  controversy.  The  essential  parts  of  the 
statement  are  as  foUows: 

TO  TKB   COICPOWTORS    OP    THE   BILL  PUBUSHING 

COMPANY 

As  is  well  knowi  to  all  of  you,  the  International 
TyjHigraphical  Union  has  ordertxl  a  strike  for  Janu- 
ary I,  1906,  to  inaugurate  the  eight-hour  day,  with 
nine  hours*  pay,  MMi  the  perpetuation  of  the  dosed- 
sbop  rule. 

This  company,  and  the  whole  fraternity  of  employ- 
ing printers,  could  deal  better  with  you  organized 
than  as  individuals.  You  have  rights  as  union  men; 
but  you  must  not  forget  that  others  have  rights 
also — and  this,  I  believe,  yuur  labor  leaders  have 
foreotten. 

Thofle  of  you  who  know  me  know  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  pay  more  than  the  scale  to  good  men,  or 
grant  them  otber  privileges  that  amount  to  the  seme 

thing. 

You  and  I,  and  all  the  rest,  may  have  honest  con- 
victions, we  may  wrangle,  and  debate,  and  cora- 
protTiist"  on  a  riu(>stion  nf  hours  or  pay,  but  never  on 
the  question  of  the  closed  shoj). 

This  imported,  closed  shop,  that  prevents  young 
men  from  learning  the  trade;  restricts  output;  that 
keeps  improved  machinery  products  down;  that 
forbids  the  owner  of  the  plant  from  haying  his  own 
foreman,  or  any  other  representative  in  the  work- 
room— is  in  its<^^lf  wrong.  It  is  against  the  liberty  of 
men.  It  is  slavery.  For  me,  it  is  the  violation  of  a 
religious  principle. 

Too  much  power  is  bad  for  either  capital  or  labor. 
But  capital  must  obviously  have  some  control  of  its 
property. 

Your  minds  are  probably  made  up  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  so  is  mine. 

None  of  you  is  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  you, 
or  any  other  set  of  men,  can,  or  will,  do  as  much 
work  in  eight  hoiu-s  as  you  do  in  nine.  If  this  is 
true,  then  are  you  doing  the  fair  thing  now? 

The  cutting  down  of  the  output  ofthis  plant  one- 
ninth  means  more  machinery  or  wasteful  overtime. 

Yoxir  union  figures  that  the  increase  of  cost  will 
be  15  per  cent.  The  Typotheta*  figures  23  per  cent. 
.At  your  own  figures,  this  means  a  vearly  increase  to 
this  company  alone  of  $  i  i  .goo  for  the  same  work  you 
are  doing  now,  and  to  the  Typotheta-  of  New  \'ork 
$594,000  per  year.  The  printing  business  cannot 
stand  it. 

The  compodtors  of  New  York  have  had  an  in- 
crease of  pay  since  we  went  into  business  seven  years 
ago  of  more  than  per  cent.  Five  times  have  they 
asked  for  concessions — and  received  them. 

Prior  to  1898,  your  pay  was  S3  J'cr  day — 30  cents 

Ser  hour.  January  i,  1898,  the  nine-and-a-half-hour 
ay,  ten  hows'  pay,  went  into  effect,  makine  your 
pay  equal  to  31 1  cents  per  hour.  November  1. 
t8Q9,  the  nine-hour  day  was  established,  making 
your  pay  equal  to  cents  per  hour.  January  1, 
1002,  your  pay  was  raised  to  S3. 165  jxt  day,  making 
it  equal  to  35  i-s  cents  jxT  hour.  October  i,  1902, 
the  pay  was  again  raised  to  $3.35  per  day,  making  it 


equal  to  36  cents  per  hour.  Again  on  January  t. 
1905,  the  pay  was  raised  to  $3.50  per  day,  making  it 
equal  to  ^9  cents  per  hour. 

Now,  if  your  demands  were  to  be  met,  the  rat« 
would  be  44  cents  per  hour — a  total  raise  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.    You  are  going  tf)o  fast. 

Nine  hours  is  a  very  comfortable  working  time 
for  clean,  linht,  indoor  work,  where  the  owner  fur- 
nishes all  we  tools,  and  has  many  thousands  <>f 
dcdlan  tied  up  in  a  plant.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
the  brick-mason's  nght  hours.  He  works  at  very 
dirty,  heavy  work,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  making 
only  an  average  of  five  or  si.x  niot:t)is  a  \iar,  and  he 
furnishes  his  own'  tools.  His  eiiii'Ioyer  has  no  ex- 
pensive maclniurv  idle  when  he  quits  early,  and  can 
always  help  himsolf  by  patting  on  more  hands,  and 
there  is  room  for  them. 

The  opportunity  for  individual  initiative,  the  pos* 
sibility  tor  any  workman  to  become  a  master,  oas 
made  this  country  what  it  is  in  manufacturing  and 
all  other  industries, 

I  am  content  to  leave  the  door  of  opp<^rt unity 
wide  o[^)en  to  all  with  .mibition  enough  to  cnier  I 
oppose  any  attempt  to  close  that  door,  to  strangle 
anuntioo,  or  to  prevent  an  abler  man  than  I  mn 
earning  more. 

The  American  idea  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Here  are  a  few  things  I  widi  you  would  think 
about : 

hirst — Xo  jirinter  ever  siuccedcd  in  cstal^i^hini; 
himself  in  business  who  worked  eight  hours  a  day 

Second. — There  are  very  few.  if  any,  composing 
rooms  in  this  city  that  pay,  even  at  the  present  scale 
— ^they  are  necessary  evus  that  printers  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Third.— The  price  of  composition  is  governed  by 
out-of-town  printers. 

Fourth. — Remember  that  this  company  is  viilling 
to  pay  more  than  the  scale — to  pay  men  for  iriut 
they  do,  nut  for  what  they  belong  to. 

piftk. — That  the  closed-shop  union  tends  to  grade 
the  workmen  dotvn,  mot  up;  it  puts  you  all  on  the 
level  with  the  average  dub,  and  prevents  you  from 
earning  what  v  u  deserve. 

Sixth. — That  while  wc  want  only  an  open  shop, 
with  no  outside  control  of  what  a  man  does,  or  wli.nt 
he  earns  above  the  S(^c,  if  you  leave,  you  oblige  us 
to  estabfiah  a  non-union  composing  room  unw  the 
war  is  over. 

I  Shall  be  sorry  to  see  a  man  go  away — especislly 

those  who  have  been  with  us  from  the  start.  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  can  get  l>etter  jobs  or  a  more 
api)reciative  "old  man."  But  this  "old  man"  can- 
not stand  everything.  The  savings  of  a  life  of  hard 
work  are  in  this  concern,  and  all  the  fun  he  can  got 
out  of  it  is  to  run  it  his  own  way,  with  due  regard 
for  the  righu  of  others.  He  always  has  wcmced 
more  than  eight  houra  a  day,  and  always  expects  to. 

If  the  officers  of  a  labor  union  run  this  concern, 
soincotie  else  will  own  it  —I  wnn't. 

litTcafter  the  foreman  w«jrks  for  the  owners,  and 
nr)t  for  the  union. 

We  want  men  who  want  to  work  here,  and  who  arc 
willing  to  give  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
day's  pay. 

Herearter  we  shall  ]>ay  the  union  scale,  or  more, 
for  good  men    union  or  non-union. 

We  want  men  who  have  common  sense  enough  to 
know  when  they  are  being  treated  fsir  or  iU,wiiuout 
being  told. 
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SCANDALS  on  every  side  of  us — great 
insurance  scandals,  great  corporation 
scandals,  political  trickery  and  cor- 
ruption,  and  nauseating  social  scandals — ^fill 
the  press,  supply  an  incessant  topic  for  con- 
versation, take  the  place  of  emphasis  m  the 
popular  niagazines,  and  become  the  theme  of 
preacher  and  novelist.  The  lapses  of  American 
social .  financial,  and  political  life  are  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  and  of  comment  alike  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  the  ugly  facts  that  provoke 
such  inquiry  and  conunent  are  indisputable. 

What  conclusion  is  warranted?  That  we 
have  had  a  period  of  financial  success 
that  has  weakened  our  fibre  ?  That  the  hardy 
virtues  of  the  early  periods  of  the  Republic 
and  even  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  last  half  century  of  our 
wonderful  material  advancement  ?  Is  luxury 
making  us  soft  and  the  race  for  wealth  lower- 
ing the  moral  standards  that  our  fathers 
livied  by?  Every  thoughtful  person  is  asking 
such  questions,  and  many  find  it  hard  to  make 
a  clear  answer. 

An  observer  at  a  distance  may  have  a 
better  perspective  than  those  who  regard  the 
subject  near  by.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  in- 
teresting to  read  what  a  thoughtful  writer  in 
a  serious  English  magazine  says.  These  are 
extracts  from  a  recent  article  in  Blackwood's: 

"Tbemass  of  the  American  people  arc  certainly 
as  honest  as  those  of  any  other  country.  Tliere  is  no 
ampler,  purer,  or  more  rational  life  under  the  sun 
than  that  of  thoniddle  claw  American  in  his  nonnal 

condition.  Outside  of  the  maelstrom  nf  'machine' 
politics  or  Wall  Street  speculation — the  twin  curses 


of  the  country — he  can  be  bij^h- principled  and 
orablo  both  in  business  and  in  private  life.  The  70 
per  cent,  of  Americans  who  live  outside  Of  the  great 
cities  eat  the  bread  of  honest  industry  and  have  no 
wish  for  any  other.  They  know  nothing  of  'graft* 
and  tainted'  money  except  what  they  read  in  the 
newspapers.  If  they  were  inclined  to  be  lax,  the 
American  woman  is  there  to  brace  them  up.  She 
continues  to  be  what  she  always  has  been — a  great 
moral  power. 

"  So  long  as  the  American  woman  holds  her  present 
position  in  her  own  household  and  in  society  there 
need  be  little  fear  as  to  the  ultimate  future  of  Amer- 
ican morals.  She  is  one  of  the  sheet-ntu  hors  of  the 
country  in  every  moral  crisis,  and  her  influence  is 
again  making  itself  fdt  to^ay.  Theieare  ooany 
varieties  of  good  women  in  the  world;  some  passive 
and  others  active;  some  subjective  and  others  ag- 
gressive The  good  American  woman  is  the  moct 
active  and  aggressive  of  her  sex.  She  exercises  the 
strictest  discipline  over  her  own  family.  She  has 
the  most  decided  convictions  on  social  questions. 
However  much  she  may  wish  her  children  to  Succeed 
in  life,  she  would  not  have  them  be  boodlers  at  any 
price." 

This  writer  looks  at  the  subject  sanely  and 
he  looks  at  it  whole. 

PIOOF  OF  A  PUSITIH  ^AUTT  TBT 

THE   RISE  of  corporations  to  great 
power  and  to  special  privileges  of 

many  sorts,  particularly  political  privileges, 
is  the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  our 
time;  and  the  coming  of  the  code  of  corpor- 
ation  noorals  is  responsible  for  the  flagrant 
immorality  of  Wall  Street  (including  the  im- 
morality of  the  insurance  companies)  and  of 
politics.    It  has  been  a  natural  and  stead]^' 
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growth;  and  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  this  particular 
stage  of  our  industrial  progress^^fche  period 
Of  the  new,  great  combinations  which  have 
W<Hrked  too  much  without  personal  rcsponsi- 
biUties.  The  best  economists  believe  that  it 
is  a  passing  phase  of  our  development;  and 
there  are  many  events  that  support  such  a 
view.  Great  corporations  themselves  are  not 
likelv  to  pass;  but  the  code  of  business 
morals  which  has  come  into  use  because  of  the 
elimination  of  personal  responsibility  will  pass. 
It  is  passing.  Such  swift  punishment  aa  pub- 
lic opinion  has  visited  on  the  conspicuous  of- 
fenders in  the  insurance  companies  could  not 
have  been  administered  in  any  country  whose 
morality  was  not  essentially  sound.  Already 
the  Pmident's  agitation  for  the  restriction  of 
the  irresponsible  power  of  railroad  companies 
has  brought  such  reforms  as  the  most  rigid 
laws  had  heretofore  failed  to  bring.  We  are 
sure  to  have  better  corporation  management. 
The  day  of  the  dummy  director  seems  to  be 
passuig — at  least  in  those  corporations  whose 
managers  have  sense  enough  to  understand  : 
public  opinion,  ^ose  who  fail  to  understand 
public  opinion  will  learn  the  lesson  somewhat 
later  at  a  severer  cost. 

As  for  the  exposures  of  social  weaknesses — 
when  were  thp  idle  rich  and  the  recklessly 
"successful"  not  immoral?  When  were  they 
not  the  easy  prey  of  blackmailers  ? 

The  chief  difference  between  this  somewhat 
disgusting  year -of  grace  and  some  other  years 
is  the  publicity  that  such  shortcomings  have 
lately  received  and  the  punishment  that  this 
publicity  has  brought.  But  all  these  "rc\el- 
ations"  touch — whom?  A  mere  handful  of 
silly  or  criminal  adventurers,  most  of  them 
become  more  suddenly  than  sanely  rich,  who 
are  hardly  more  numerotis  than  the  lepers  in 
Louisiana.  W  e  hear  of  them  because  they 
are  rich.  We  should  for  a  time  hear  as  much 
of  the  lepers  if  they  had  made  pretentions  to 
physical  perfection  and  their  disease  had  been 
suddenly  discovered  by  the  jniblic. 

Almost  all  these  cases  of  linancial,  political, 
and  social  leprosy  have  long  been  known; 
and  only  the  conventional  respect  for  decency 
has  kept  men  from  sprakinj^  of  them  in  public. 
Nobody  likes  to  be  a  scandal -monger.  And 
financial  and  political  and  social  life  had  en- 
dured them  as  long  as  it  decently  could.  In- 
vestigations and  exposures  are  the  methods 
whereby    society    found  it    convenient  at 


last  to  get  rid  of  them  —  that  is  the  whole 
story. 

tiht  writer  in  Bladnswo^s  MagjmmM  is  right. 
The  sound  mass  of  the  American  people  has 

not  bieen  toiuhed  by  this  corruption.  The 
moral  standards  of  the  whole  population  have 
not  been  lowered,  the  iibre  of  the  people's  char- 
acter has  not  been  made  weaker.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people's  indignation  and  swift 
scorn  have  shown  a  Puritan  quality  that  we 
might  have  imagined  had  disappeared  but 
for  these  conspicuous  sinners  who  are  led  forth 
and  beaten  with  thongs  every  morning  in  the 
Public  Place  of  the  Press.  Since  the  time  of 
the  Inquisition,  no  such  lingering  punishment 
has  been  inflicted  on  men.  Which  wotUd  you 
rather  suffer,  the  torture  of  Torquemada  or 
the  publication  of  your  name  as  a  paying  and 
presumably  skeleton-ridden  subscriber  to  a 
beautiful  Book  of  Hush?  or  as  one  of  the 
"  Immiine  "  ?  or  be  caricatured  in  a  thousand 
journals  for  a  hundred  days  as  a  "benevolent" 
insurance  thief?  This  Inferno  of  publicity, 
ridicule,  and  scorn  outdoes  Dante,  and  many 
of  the  wretched  victims  of  this  punishment 
have  sold  their  ill-got  houses  and  trappings 
and  have  slunk  off  to  die,  for  death  is  welcome 
to  them  if  it  bring  forgetfulness.  Others  lin- 
ger brazenly  for  a  short  period — they  die 
somewhat  harder. 

If  American  character  were  unsound,  its 
indignation  could  not  work  such  swift  and  se- 
vere punishment. 

THE  POBUC'8  powBB  OF  pimisaiinT 

EVEN  when  we  consider  our  political 
short-comings,  municipal  and  state  as 

well  as  national,  there  are  many  more  reasons 
for  hope  than  for  despair.  Let  us  put^side 
by  side  two  pictures,  both  true,  even  though 
they  are  apparently  contradictoiy,  of  our 
political  methods  and  of  the  real  political 
spirit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  William  M.  Ivins,  of  New  York  (and 
there  is  no  shrewder  observer)  recently  said  in 
a  public  address: 

"Within  the  last  twenty  years  our  law  has 
been  so  changed  as  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  party  and  make  it  part  of  the  legal 
machinery  of  guverament,  and  in  doing  this  it  has 
created  a  political  monofK>ly,  which  it  has  divided 
between  two  jiarties  that  are  ruled  by  their  bosses, 
and  these  bosses  in  each  party  appoint  every 
ofVuial  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Pre';ident  tO 
the  constable,  leaving  nothing  to  the  people  except 
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to  choose  between  their  appointees.  In  this  way 
our  most  fundaxnmtat  institution — our  right  of 
election — has  been  monopolized,  and  the  union 
between  the  monopolists  of  political  power  and  the 
monopofisls  of  financial  power  has  been  so  close  as 
to  constitute  practical  identity.  The  fact  is  that 
politics  is  neither  everybody's  business  nor  no* 
body's  bMiiwas.  It  is  the  btuttness — and  a  very 
had  biisipesa— of  a  snuill,  shifty,  dishonest  and  in- 
competent  class  that  has  no  thought  of  the  morrow 
and  no  care  of  its  consequences,  provided  the 
present  is  made  to  pay,  and  thb  class  enjoys  a 
monopoly  of  power  through  a  machinery  now  re* 

a>gni2ed  and  sustained  by  law  " 

On  the  other  hand,  with  equal  truth,  Pro- 
fessor Taussig,  of  Harvard  University,  at  the 
last  meetiBgof  fhe  Americaa  Economic  Asso- 
datioii,  of  wliich  he  W88  then  presideiit*  said : 

"Our  political  machinery  is  improving,  and  is 
likely  still  further  to  improve.  The  worship  of 
weattli  is  dimtnishing  and  the  respect  for  pnbUc 
service  is  increasing.  Men  of  character  and  ca- 
pacity will  win.  in  the  long  run,  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  and  corruption  and  robbery  will  be  rebuked. 
The  fundamental  virtties  are  not  lacking,  and  we 
nuy  base  upon  them  our  devices  for  enlisting  high- 
minded  ability,  for  raising  general  intelligence,  for 
betterinf  tiie  working  details  of  government.  We 
may  expect  that  the  sphere  of  public  enterprises 
will  be  enlarged,  as  the  lessons  necessary  for  the 
Mcoesifnl  oaaduct  of  tuch  enterprises  are  teamed. 
We  nay  hope  for  greater  repression  of  the  selfish 
notives  and  the  sordid  activities,  for  freer  play  to 
DoUe  ambition  and  public-spirited  effort,  and  not 
only  for  a  stfOBfer  government,  but  for  a  better 
nd  purer  democracy. " 

There  is  no  contradiction  in  these  analyses 
One  has  to  do  with  the  scandals  of  the  imme- 
diate present,  the  other  with  the  essential 
sound  diancter  of  the  people.  Portunately 

'he  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people  re- 
mams  tintouched  (as  in  social  scandals)  by  the 
wickedness  which  their  inattention  at  periods 
permits.  The  salvation  of  ouf  democracy, 
social  and  political,  is  the  ability  to  arouse  it- 
self and  to  punish  with  the  swiftness  and  sev- 
enty which  public  sentiment  has  lately  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  it  still  retains. 

THE  PRXSIDENT  AND  THE  SENATE 

\]17E  READ  much  about  "the  waning 
popularity  "  of  the  President,  about 
his  trying  to  "drive"  Congress,  about  the 
"iiisui:gent"  members  of  the  house,  about 
accusations  that  are  said  to  have  been  made 
at  the  White  House  against  the  Capitol  and 
at  the  Capitol  against  the  White  House. 


You  would  think  that  there  is  a  struggle  going 
on  whidi  may  have  far-reaching  oonsequenoes. 

But  it  is,  in  the  main  t  ly  the  usual  little 
game  of  politicians,  played  against  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  sake  of  politics.  Most  of  the 
Congressional  leaders,  aHke  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  have  never  liked  him,  and  for 
many  of  them  everybody  knows  who  knows 
the  men — he  can  have  small  regard.  In 
these  facts  you  have  all  the  forces  that  go  to 
make  a  continuous  "warfare,"  as  the  news* 
papers  report  it.  Mr.  Cleveland  found  him- 
self in  the  same  predicament  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  now  in — namely,  dependent  on  the 
Senate  to  confirm  }iis  nominations,  and  on 
both  Houses  to  vote  appropriations,  while 
both  Houses  (the  Senate  in  particular)  in- 
sisted on  using  this  power  to  extort  patronage 
or  to  punish  him  for  making  appointments 
that  thwarted  personal  political  plans. 

In  most  cases  when  you  read  a  fierce 
speech  against  the  President's  "overriding 
the  constitution,"  if  you  knew  the  facts  you 
would  discover  that  what  he  has  overridden 
is  the  wishes  of  some  Senator  or  Repreaentai- 
tive  in  making  an  appointment.  The  unre- 
ported facts  of  Congressional  life  are  always 
the  most  enlightening. 

The  obstructive,  spoils-seeking,  "unionised," 
"courtesy "-bound,  corporation -fed  Senate, 
in  which  one  "courtesy"  calls  to  another 
"courtesy, "  and  one  Special  Interest  answers 
to  another  Special  Interest — the.  Senate  where 
Depew  and  Piatt  sit  for  New  York  (see  report 
of  the  recent  insurance  investigation  for  an 
explanation  of  their  power),  on  the  roll  of 
whidi  the  name  oi  Burton  of  .Kansas  yet  re- 
mains and  where  Mitdiell,  the  late  Senatorial 
convict,  of  Oregon,  was  defended  after  his' 
conviction— the  Senate  of  Gorman  and  of 
Tillman,  of  many  windbags  from  the  South 
and  of  many  tradesmen  from  the  North — 
the  people  hardly  yet  know  that  much  high 
political  activity  is  merely  low  political  mani- 
pulation in  that  august  body;  for  the  real 
character  of  the  Senate  is  not  reported  even 
in  the  newspapers.  Senatorial  "courtesy"  is 
taken  for  granted  by  the  correspondents.  It 
is  as  much  an  accepted  fact  as  the  constitution 
or  the  Washington  monument.  And  sena- 
torial-courtesy always  means  opposition  to  a 
President  who  does  not  play  the  game  accord- 
ing  to  the  Senators'  personal  wishes. 

Let  any  high-minded  citizen  of  any  state 
put  these  questions  to  himself:  "Are  the 
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Senators  from  my  state  men  of  the  type  thai 
I  would  select  for  their  positions?  Are  they 
the  men  that  the  people  would  select  if  they 
had  a  chance  to  make  a  frank  and  open 
choice?"  Citizens  of  a  few  states  may  be 
able  to  answer  "  Yes,"  but  how  few  too  few! 

Presidents  are  of  course  fallible.  But  it 
has  been  a  long  time  since  there  was  a  Presi- 
dent who  conducted  the  great  office  on  the 
low  level  of  Senatorial  conduct  toward  him. 
For  this  opposition  is  no  new  thing.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  the  first  to  encounter  it,  nor 
will  he  be  the  last.  It  is  one  of  the  continuous 
evils  in  our  political  life — one  of  the  results  of 
the  "industrialization"  of  the  Senate. 

A  LITTLE  STOirS  AMD  A  BIO  WALL 

IT  would  strike  a  layman  in  politics  as 
odd,  if  there  were  any  such  person  in 
the  United  States,  that  it  should  have  cost 
years  of  time,  of  energy,  of  exhortation,  of 
debate,  and  literally  tons  of  printed  matter  to 
pass  through  the  House  of  Representativt's  a 
bill  to  remove  the  tariff  on  Philippine  products 
brought  into  the  United  States— except  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  rice  (which  are  yet  to  pay  35 
per  cent.) ;  for  as  a  fiscal  or  economic  fact  it  is 
of  no  appreciable  importance  to  the  United 
States,  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  the  people 
0I  the  Philippines. 

If  government  were  a  business  that  it  is 
proper  to  conduct  as  any  upright  private  busi- 
ness man  manages  his  affairs,  these  duties 
would  have  been  abolished  by  a  head  clerk 
several  years  ago  as  a  thing  so  obviously 
right  to  do  and  of  so  little  importance  to  his 
employer  as  hardly  to  warrant  a  consultation 
about  it. 

That  is  distinctly  not  the  proper  way  to  do 

the  public  business;  but  such  a  comparison 
of  methods  fairly  indicates  the  cost  and  waste 
and  trouble  that  is  involved  in  the  conduct  of 
government. 

So,  tro,  with  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
and  of  many  other  public  subjects.  For  a  year 
to  come  you  arc  not  likely  to  see  nor  hear  of 
a  man  who  has  suffered  a  pennyworth  by  the 
removal  of  this  tariff.  Yet  you  have  seen, 
even  if  you  ha\  e  not  read,  perhaps  a  htmdred 
columns  of  despatches  or  editorials  about  it; 
and,  if  you  are  a  "prominent  citizen,"  your 
Representative  in  Congress  has  probably 
sent  vnu  a  ro]>v  of  his  speech  on  the  subject. 
All  these  things  have  happened  because  the 
removal  of  even  the  smallest  stone  from  the 


strongest  wall  suggests  the  removal  of  an> 
other  stone,  and  the  Big  Wall  is  sacred. 

REBUILDING  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

SL'CH  small  events  as  .Mr.  Cleveland's 
meeting  Judge  Parker  at  luncheon  m 
New  York  and  his  conversations  with  Hajpor 
McGellan  at  Princeton  started  much  talk 
about  pl;.ns  for  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
])artv.  It  is  a  future  that  depends,  even 
more  than  is  usual  with  a  party  in  the  valley 
of  defeat,  upon  leadership.  With  Murphy 
and  Hill  in  New  York,  with  Gorman  in  Mary- 
land, with  men  like  them  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  with  an  unknown  and  unim- 
pressive leader  as  a  candidate  for  the  Plresi> 
dency,  the  party  would  ha\e  been  beaten  in 
1904  by  a  much  less  definite  and  popular  op- 
posing candidate  than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  bad 
not  wholly  got  away  from  the  suspicion  of 
Bryasiism.  nor  did  it  take  a  firm  grasp  on  any 
principle  or  programme  that  showed  character 
or  earnestness.  The  people  like  positivc- 
ness,  definiteness,  earnestness;  and  the  one 
positive,  definite,  earnest  force  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign  was  the  personality  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was  a  battle  much  less  of 
doctrines  than  of  men. 

The  task  of  rebuilding  the  Democratic  party, 
then,  is  the  task  of  putting  the  right  men  for- 
ward as  leaders;  and  what  men  are  there  :v. 
sight?    In  New  York  there  are  Mr.  McClellar 
and  Mr.  Jerome,  and  in  Missouri  there  is  Mr 
Folk.  These  ar^  not  all,  but  they  are  for  the  | 
moment  the  most  conspicuous.    Of  these ,  Mr 
Jerome  has  the  strongest  personality,  Mr 
McClellan  is  the  niost  adaptable  and  the  least 
likely  to  give  offense,  and  Mr.  Folk  has  the 
advant.age  of  being  able  to  manhal  a  Western 
enthusiasm.    They  are  all  young  men.  None 
of  them  has  yet  been  tried  in  a  wide  field: 
but  two  of  them  have  shown  a  fearlessness 
and  a  civic  character  that  give  them  a  claim 
to  the  most  careful  consideration:  Mr.  Jerome 
and  -Mr  Folk  in  particular  are  positive,  defi- 
nite, earnest. 

But  there  is  also  a  doctrinal  difficulty  now 
in  the  way  of  the  Democratic  party  that  it 
will  require  uncommon  leadership  to  turn  to 
advantage.  The  organized  protest  against 
the  corporation  control  of  politick  has  taken 
various  forms;  but,  whatever  form  it  has 
taken,  it  is  formiflable.  Mr.  Hearst  consoli 
dated  it  in  New  York  and  c  alled  it  the  Mvin:- 
cipal  Ownership  party.    It  e.\pressed  itself  m 
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Cliicago  in  somewhat  similar  terms.  In  Ohio 
it  made  itself  felt  in  alliance  with  local  issues. 
Id  Massachusetts  it  elected  Mr.  Douglas  in 
1004.  in  alliance  with  some  other  forces.  It 
sl»ws  itself  in  another  form  by  the  great 
growth  of  the  &>cialist  party.  Everywhere 
this  protest  means  that  the  managers  and 
the  manipulators  of  Great  Interests  have  too 
much  power  and  too  many  privileges.  They 
contribute  to  great  campaign  funds;  they 
control  the  most  valuable  public  franchises; 
tbey  have  used  for  their  own  plans  the  people's 
money  held  by  great  life  insurance  companies; 
they  control  the  railroads  that  have  made 
unjust  discriminations;  they  have  their  at- 
tonieys  in  the  United  States  Senate;  and 
they  control  the  bosses  that  conduct  the  hol- 
low partv  campaigns.  There  are  great  mas- 
ses oi  men  whose  votes  will  be  determmed  by 
these  focts  for  several  elections  to  come. 

But,  when  a  protest  like  this  strongly  as- 
sorts itself,  it  in  turn  raises  a  grave  fear  lest  it 
go  too  far.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  con- 
servative, and  they  are  industrially  ambitious 
and  active.  Property  must  be  kept  secure. 
The  machinery  nf  industry  must  not  be  im- 
paired. Wf  must  have  great  corporations;  we 
must  use  and  still  fiirther  develop  transporta- 
tion ;  we  must  have  all  good  corporate  machin- 
ery for  still  futher  industrial  advancement; 
legitimate  investments  must  not  be  })ut  in 
jeopardy,  nor  financial  enterprise  discouraged. 

The  Democratic  opportunity,  then,  is  not 
to  play  a  double  game — to  solicit  or  to  receive 
campaign  c(nitributinns  from  the  Great  Inter- 
ests and  to  cry  out  against  them  with  the  hope 
of  fooling  the  people ;  but  it  is  to  construct  a 
sincere  programme  to  do  justice  to  every  form 
of  legitimate  activity,  and  to  cut  off  special 
privileges  from  every  class — to  prohibit  cor- 
poration contributions  to  campaign  funds,  to 
loose  the  hold  of  the  Great  Interests  on  state 
governments  and  on  the  Senate,  to  revise  the 
tariff.  Whenever  the  Democratic  party  finds 
a  leader  who  stands  earnestly  for  these  things 
and  has  qualities  that  convince  the  people 
that  he  is  just  and  is  in  earnest,  he  will  become 
a  popular  hero  as  surely  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
became  a  popular  hero. 

PASSIHO  FHASBS  OF  RAILROAD 
DCVBLOPMIIIT 

A  LL  the  talk  about  the  danger  of  disaster 

to  railri)ad  property  that  governmental 
rate-rei:nlalinn  would  bring  does  not  prevent 
the  contmued  rapid  building  of  roads.  For 


roads  are  built  for  economic  reasons  whereas 
talking  is  done  and  predictions  of  disaster 

are  made  for  political  effect  and  for  the  econo- 
mic advantage  of  well-established  abuses. 

In  a  little  more  than  half  a  year  we  have 
bmlt  more  than  6,000  miles  of  new  road,  and 
building  will  go  on  for  several  years  at  an 
increasing  rather  than  a  diminishing  rate. 
If  you  study  clo.scly  a  railroad  map  of  the 
United  States  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  you 
will  be  surinised  to  find  how  many  regions 
are  yet  unsupplied  with  moans  for  easy  trans- 
portation. Yet  we  have  far  outstripped  any 
other  country  in  railroad  building.  We  had, 
for  example,  in  1904,  as  shown  by  a  recent 
compilation  made  by  *the  Department  of 
Commerce,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  railmad 
mileage  of  the  whole  world,  and  more  liian 
twice  as  much  as  all  other  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  put  together — ^the  United  Kingdom 
and  all  its  colonies,  counting  India. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  the  extent  of 
our  roads  is  the  steady  growth  of  both  freight 
and  passenger  trafRc.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers has  been  more  than  doubled  within 
twent'/  vears,  and  the  tons  of  freight  have 
been  multiplied  by  three.  And  rates,  es- 
pecially freight  rates,  have  steadily  become 
dieaper.  We  have,  of  course,  not  reached 
the  limit  of  the  reduction  of  rates,  although 
reductions  must  in  the  future  be  made 
more  slowly  than  they  were  made  during 
some  periods  of  the  past. 

The  most  gratifying  fact  of  all  is  that  most 
of  our  railroad  properties  arc  now  profitable, 
even  on  a  watered  basis  of  values;  and  that 
the  wrecking  of  roads  by  financiers  is  less  and 
less  frequently  done.  The  two  large  facts 
that  attract  study  and  provoke  constant 
watchfulness  are  the  gigantic  consolidations 
and  the  discriminations  in  service  that  the 
present  agitation  has  for  the  moment  con- 
siderably lessened.  When  we  shall  have 
learned  how  to  prevent  these  great  corpora- 
tions from  ruling  us.  or  threatening  to  rule  \is, 
and  from  using  their  public  service  in  unfair 
ways  to  a  part  of  the  public — if  we  ever  learn 
to  do  these  things — we  shall  soon  pass  that 
period  of  our  growth  when  transportation 
unduly  thrusts  itself  into  political  discussion. 
We  shall  tain  it  for  granted,  use  it,  profit  by  it, 
elect  senators  without  reference  to  railroad 
influences,  reduce  hauling  and  going  to  a 
much  more  exact  science;  and  more  men 
and  more  industries  will  be  equally  at  home 
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in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Our  country 
will  seem  smaller  (the  mail-carrying  time 

acrri  'he  continent  was  lately  reduced  by  a 
whoU'  day);  \vc  shall  become  a  more  compact 
and  homogeneous  people.  The  consoUda- 
tions  which  threaten  too  great  a  concentra- 
tion of  power,  and  the  wretched  wars  of 
rates  and  dishonest  and  short-sighted  poHcy 
of  discrimination,  are  passing  phases  of  the 
most  remarkable  development  of  conven- 
ience and  wealth  and  unity  that  a  people 
has  ever  known. 

vtssnruATisQ  a  faiolt  voktdhi 

A NOTEWORTHY  ACT  of  the  late  Mr. 
Marshall  Field  was  the  provision  in 
his  will  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  fortune  in 
his  family.  The  bulk  of  it  was  left  in  trust 
for  his  two  grandsons,  who  will  not  reach  their 
majority  for  eight  or  ten  years.  They  are  to 
become  in  time,  along  with  others,  trustees 
of  this  estate,  but  they  may  not  come  into 
personal  possession  of  it  till  they  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  fifty  years.  By  that  time 
they  will  have  had  such  exi)erience  as  men  of 
fortune  as  to  be  unlikely  to  dissipate  the  vast 
wealth  that  they  will  then  become  possessed 
of.  If  the  estate  is  conservatively  managed 
in  the  meantime,  it  will  then  be  among  the 
largest  private  fortunes  in  the  world ;  and  its 
owners  will  be  men  of  fixed  habits  and  of 
large  experience.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Field  did  all 
that  the  builder  of  a  great  fortune  could  do 
under  our  institutions  to  make  his  fortune 
perpetual,  and  to  establish  his  family  as  one 
of  the  richest  families  in  the  world. 

Many  of  our  rich  men — most  of  them,  in- 
deed— have  been  carckss  of  this  purpose,  if 
they  had  it  at  all ;  for  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
fashion  in  older  countries  rather  than  in  our 
own,  to  look  to  tlK  establishment  of  families 
of  great  financial  power.  Our  rich  men  have 
preferred  to  endow  institutions  or  to  dissipate 
their  wealth,  or  to  leave  it  in  such  shapes  as 
to  invite  dissipation.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes, 
for  instance,  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  art  gallery ;  and  a  Mr. 
Lockhari  who  recently  died  in  Pittsburj^h  left 
almost  as  gigantic  a  fortune  as  Mr.  Field's 
without  any  particular  aim.  The  rich  fam- 
ilies of  the  Astors  and  the  Vanderbilts  have 
kept  their  fortunes  less  bv  the  (Iclibcrato  plans 
of  their  first  rich  men  than  by  the  particular 
forms  in  which  their  fortunes  were  left,  which 
proved  to  be  abnormally  productive,  and  by 


later  good  management.  .\  century  hence, 
it  will  be  an  interesting  subject  of  discussion 
whether  Mr.  Field's  plan  was  wise — or,  as 
men  will  then  doubtless  express  it.  whether 
it  was  "American."  For  the  old  theory 
among  us  was  that  a  great  fortune  was  not 
likely  under  our  laws  and  social  habits  to  re- 
main more  than  two  generations  in  a  familv 
But,  as  we  pass  out  of  the  new  and  adventur- 
ous stage  of  our  development,  we  shall  doubt- 
less have  more  and  more  family  that  have 
the  rare  quality  of  conserving  great  weahb. 

A  Lisaoir  wwom  ram  caskb  or  vs.  hab- 

SHAUFBLD 

THE  CAREER  of  Mr.  Marshall  Field, 
the  merchant,  shows  that  there  is  a 
definite  science  of  commercial  organization, 
and  that,  perhaps,  it  is  a  teachable  science. 
When  a  man  like  him  begins  a  commercial 
career  as  a  hoy,  without  a  dollar,  and  so  ma.<^- 
Icrs  the  science  of  Imying  and  sellins^  things 
as  to  become  the  largest  nicrdiant  in  the 
whole  world  with  a  fortune  of,  perhaps,  $150,- 
000,000,  and,  when  his  business  has  been  so 
conducted  as  to  build  the  fortunes  of  a  suc- 
cession of  minor  partners  also,  and  is  so  organ- 
ised that  it  will  go  on  after  his  death,  it  be- 
comes plain  that  it  is  a  scientific  structure. 
The  essential  thing  that  the  man  did  v.lio 
built  it  was  to  apply  definite  scientific  methods 
to  the  business  of  buying  and  selling.  Where 
-other  merchants  hit  and  miss,  make  and  lose.  I 
plan  accurately  or  plan  loosely,  or  speculate 
or  go  on  without  planning  at  all,  such  a  man 
works  with  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity's habits  and  tastes,  a  precise  knowl- 
edge of  the  cost  of  things  and  of  service  and 
of  the  value  of  method. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Field  or  any 
other  successful  man  of  affairs  cotild  reduce 
his  method  to  rules,  nor  that  he  could  tell  an- 
other man  accurately  how  he  did  it.  It  is  r.nt 
a  sinii)le  ]irocess — this  accurate  buying,  hand- 
ling, selling,  and  deUvering  wares;  but,  the 
point  is,  it  is  a  task  that  can  be  scienttfically 
organized;  and  from  one  man's  organixa^ 
tion  of  it  another  capable  man  can  learn  the 
method  and  can  apply  it  with  more  or  less 
success  according  to  his  temperament  and 
abiUty. 

Simj>le  and  obviovis  as  this  is,  it  is  a  com- 
paratively new  conception  of  such  tasks  as 
those  done  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Field; 
for  the  American  manufacturer  or  merchant  1 
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has  until  a  recent  time  been — and  the  average 
man  still  is — -a  mere  diligent  worker  at  best, 
who  does  his  routine  without  a  comprehen- 
sive system,  without  imagination,  without 
invention,  without  constructive  ability — 
withdut  a  scientific  mind. 

The  efforts  definitely  to  teach  the  science  of 
business  have  perhaps  yet  been  made  for  too 
short  a  time  fairly  to  test  the  practicability 
of  theoretical  schools  for  this  purpose,  and  of 
classes  and  lectures.  These  may  train  book- 
keepers, clerks,  and  "help"  of  many  grades; 
and  so  far  so  good.  Or  they  may  even  im- 
part the  constructive  secret  to  the  few  men 
who  have  the  capacity  to  see  it  and  to  apply 
it.  But  this  much  is  certain — that  the  build- 
ing of  great  suooessful  organizations  and  of 
large  fortunes  is  not  sheer  luck,  as  the  find- 
ing of  rich  ore  may  be,  nor  the  result  of  mere 
greed,  as  the  hoarding  of  wealth  is ;  but  it  is 
the  result  of  constructive  scientific  methods 
applied  with  ability  to  definite  problems. 

MR.  HENEY,  PROSECUTOR  OF  LAND-THIEVES 

THE  WAY  of  a  fearless  prosecutor  has 
always  been  a  way  to  reputation,  be- 
canse  it  is  work  that  shows  a  man's  courage 
and  other  sturdy  qualities.  By  such  work 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney,  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
has  won  the  admiration  and  gratftude  of 
the  Administration  and  of  the  public,  by 
his  convictions  of  land-thieves  in  Oregon.  It 
was  he  who  convicted  the  late  Senator 
Mitchell.  Representative  Williamson,  and 
others.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  brought 
eighteen  men  to  trial  and  secured  the  convic- 
tion of  seventeen.  Among  those  indicted  for 
land-frauds  in  addition  to  Senator  Mitchell 
and  Representatives  Williamson  and  Her- 
mann, Acre  the  president  and  two  other 
members  of  the  Oregon  senate,  a  receiver  of 
the  Government  land  otfice,  two  United  States 
land-commissioneis,  a  surveyor-general,  a 
forest  superintendent,  a  special  agent  of  the 
land  office,  the  mayor  of  Albany,  Ore.,  and 
several  of  the  great  "land  kings.  "  He  caused 
the  indictment  even  of  the  United  States 
attOTney  at-  Portland,  with  whom  he  was  to 
work.  This  was  no  perfunctory  or  eaqr  task — 
to  bring  such  men  to  justice  in  a  community 
where  land-frauds  against  the  Government 
were  hardly  regarded  as  crimes  at  all. 

Mr.  Heney,  now  forty-six  years  old,  is  a 
San  Francisco  lawyer,  who  left  a  very  lucra- 


tive practice  at  Mr.  Knox's  persuasion,  when 
he  was  Attorney-General,  toaccept  tlie  meanly 
paid  post  that  he  now  has.  A  part  of  his 
early  life  was  spent  in  Arisooa  m  4iue8t  of 
health.  On  a  cattle-ranch  he  became  robust 
and  he  practiced  law  for  a  time  at  Tucson. 
He  became  attorney-general  of  Arizona  at 
thirty-five,  and,  if  the  territory  had  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  state  when  Utah  was,  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  become  a  United  States 
Senator.  He  rctiirned  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  practiced  law  for  ten  years. 

As  the  convictor  of  land-grabbers  he  has« 
made  himself  a  national  figure ;  for  he  has  not 
only  shown  the  highest  qualities  of  civic  cour- 
age and  ctticiency,  but  he  has  radically 
changed  the  attitude  of  public  thought  in  the 
Northwest  towards  the  Federal  statutes.  To 
appropriate  Government  land  is  no  longer 
either  safe  or  respectable.  Two  years  ago  it 
was  both. 

THE  TEXAN  REGULATION  OF  CORPORATIONS 

THE  NECESSITY  for  national  restraint  of 
the  railroads  in  their  immoral  discrimi- 
nations— for  the  moral  question  is  the  whole 
question — would  be  less  if  the  state  govem- 
ments  had  not,  as  a  rule,  become  the  tools 
rather  than  the  masters  of  the  corporations. 
The  example  of  Texas  is  to  the  point. 

There  was  (mce  a  great  outcry  that  Texas 
would  hinder  its  own  development  by  its  efforts 
to  regulate  corporations.  But  the  state  gov- 
ernment continued  its  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive policy  of  regulation,  and  the  larger  results 
have  justified  at  least  the  most  important  re- 
straining laws.  The  alien  land  law  forbade 
foreign  corporations  to  own  land  in  Texas. 
Fifteen  years  were  given  to  foreign  owners  to 
depose  of  their  holdings.  The  result  is  that 
millions  of  acres  have  become  the  property 
again  of  Americans,  and  great  ranches  are  no 
longer  owned  by  English  and  Scotch  absentee 
corporations.  The  last  legislature  enacted  a 
series  of  corporation  laws,  increasing  taxes 
paid  by  corporations,  not  only  by  adding  to 
the  francliisc  tax,  \n\{  also  In-  levying  taxation 
on  the  gross  receipts  ot  railroads  and  other 
corporations.  This  tax  on  the  gross  receipts 
will  give  way  on  August  31st  of  this  year  to  a 
tax  on  the  intangible  assets  of  corporations. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $15,000  to  be  de- 
voted by  the  Attorney-General  to  hirii^f  detec- 
tives and  other  investigators  to  ferret  out  vio- 
lations of  any  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  stock  and  bond 
law,  railroads  are  forbidden  to  issue  stocks 
and  bonds  to  an  amount  more  than  the  rea- 
sonable vahu'  of  their  property.  The  railroati 
commission  tixes  the  values  of  railroad  prop- 
erty every  year.  Thus  the  state  checks  the 
watering  of  stocks.  Many  investors  suffered  in 
the  boom  that  followed  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
Texas,  and  lej^islation  was  immediately  en- 
acted to  prohibit  the  formation  of  wildcat 
companies.  Corporations  baving  watered  or 
fictitious  stock  were  forbidden  to  do  business 
in  the  state.  Many  corporations  are  debarred 
from  doing  business  in  the  state,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  among  them — at  least  under  its 
own  name. 

In  spite  of  the  cr\'  that  the  anti-corporation 
attitude  of  the  stale  would  drive  away  capital, 
four  htmdred  outside  corporations  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $700,000,000  are  now  doing  business^in 
Texas,  new  railsxMkds  are  under  construetion, 
new  corporations  are  constantly  formed,  and 
there  is  no  part  of  the  Union  more  prosperous. 
No  otber  state  has  so  systematically  pursued  a 
policy  of  corporation-r^ulation,  and  no  other 
state  is  so  free  from  the  domination  of  Special 
Interests. 

THE  rOO  IN  WALL  8ISBET 

A  WALL  STREET  banker  has  written 
to  The  World's  Work,    very  truly: 

There  is  a  constructive  side  of  Wall  Street. 
Without  the  constructive  activities  of  large 
capital  and  of  the  great  captains  of  capit^, 
the  industries  of  the  country  would  suffer. 
Our  development  would  be  checked.  The 
public  journals  ought  not  to  ignore  these 
facU." 

The  sane  and  well  balanc  ed  public  journals 
have  not  ignored  these  facts.  They  are  con- 
stantly explaining  the  constructive  uses  of 
Walt  Street  and  the  r^hts  and  the  power 
and  the  usefulness  of  its  upright  men.  But 
this  also  is  true:  The  attitude  of  some  of 
the  strong  financial  men — the  public  for  con- 
venience'calls  them  "Wall  Street" — is  short- 
sighted and  dangerous  to  all  conservative 
and  constructive  interests. 

Take  two  recent  events— the  attitude  of  the 
big  life  insurance  companies  since  the  investi- 
gation, and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers 
toward  the  Attorney -General  of  Missouri  who 
came  here  to  take  his  testimony  concerning 
the  activity  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
Missouri   The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 


pany and  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany dismissed  their  old  presidents-^hat 

is,  "accepted  their  resignations. "  Then  what 
did  i.hcv  dri'  They  elected  as  new  presidents 
honorable,  unfit  men.  They  have  not  ma- 
terially changed  their  boards  of  directors. 
They  have  not,  so  far  as  the  public  knows, 
materially  changed  their  purposes  or  plans. 
They  simply  regarded  the  aroused  public  as  a 
pack  of  lions  that  needed  appeasing.  They 
threw  certain  offenders  to  the  lions.  The  real 
offenders — the  boards  of  directors — are  as 
safe  as  they  ever  were. 

Now  this  is  the  wrong  view  of  the  pubhc— 
to  regard  it  as  a  pack  of  hungry  beasts  that 
growl  for  victims.  It  would  be  better  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  partner  in  every  legitimate  enter- 
prise, entitled  to  frank  and  honorable  con- 
sideration and  constant  consultation ;  for  the 
public  must  be  a  partner — or  a  victim— in 
every  Wall  Street  enterprise.  "Appeasing" 
it  shows  a  wrong  point  of  view. 

So  also  with  Mr.  Rogers.  Doubtless  many 
state  officers  begin  "strike**  proceedings 
Many  successful  men  and  enterprises  are 
"held  up"  by  politicians.  Many  "investiga- 
tions" are  made  for  personal  annoyance.  Yet 
the  sovereign  State  of  Missouri  came  to 
New  York  in  the  person  of  its  duly  sworn 
officers,  to  ascertain  certain  facts  which  it 
was  entitled  to  know.  Mr.  Rogers  ridiaiK-i 
it,  openly  defied  it,  obstructed  its  purpose  as 
far  as  he  could,  and  gave  the  least  possible 
information  in  the  most  ungracious  way  Hi 
was  not  dealing,'  merely  with  certain  publu 
officers — iis  he  seemed  to  assume.  He  was 
dealing  with  the  people  of  Missouri  and  of  the 
whole  country;  and  the  spectacle  that  he 
presented  was  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who  de- 
fied and  ridiculed  the  public. 

In  such  ways  as  these  "  Wall  Street"  shows 
too  often  that  it  has  no  proper  appreciation 
of  the  public's  point  of  view  and  small  respect 
for  the  public  itself.  It  says  in  efTect  that  the 
public  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  its 
methods.  The  public  is  patient;  but  seeds 
of  contempt  for  it  sown  in  Wall  Street  bear  a 
big  crop  of  resentment  in  Missouri.  They 
bear  a  big  crop  here  in  New  York,  for  that 
matter — for  Mr.  Hearst  to  reap. 

There  are  at  least  two  communities  ia 
which  it  seems  impossible  for  men  to  get  or  to 
keep  a  clear  view  of  public  sentiment,  Onf 
is  Washington,  which  is  surrounded  with  a 
political  fog.   The  other  is  Wall  Street,  in 
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whose  deep  canyons  men  find  it  hard  to  see 
some  of  the  plainest  &cts  that  are  visible 
'  tnrywhmelae. 

OUB  mmSTKIAL  JUQOmiAUT 

A  SUBJECT  of  contiiiuotts  and  proper 
^  agitation  is  tlie  deaths  and  injuries  that 
railroad  men  suffer  from  "accidents."  But 
it  is  not  railroad  men  only  who  so  suffer.  In 
Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  including  Pittsburgh, 
17,700  persons  yren  killed  or  injured  last 
year  in  the  mills  and  on  the  railroads  or  in 
some  of  the  workshops  of  that  interesting  In- 
ferno. This  number  has  been  recorded  and 
reported,  and  there  were  of  course  others 
whose  deaths  or  injuries  were  not  reported. 
This  abnormally  active  industrial  region  may 
.show  an  abnormal  number  of  such  deaths  and 
injuries.  Let  us  hope  so.  But  in  workshops 
elsewhere  where  heavy  and  dangerous  labor  is 
done,  there  are  similar  accidents — a  fact 
which  shows  how  far  too  lightly  we  hold  hu- 
man life. 

In  a  perfectly  organized  world,  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  "accident,"  for  every 

mishap  is  caused  either  by  improj)er  pre- 
cautions or  by  individual  carelessness.  Every- 
body has  seen  great  iron  shops,  or  similar 
places,  where  a  rush  of  work  comes  at  times 
because  of  a  jam  of  material  or  a  clogging  of 
the  machines  or  of  some  other  break  in  the 
orderly  succession  of  processes.  Then  the 
danger  is  made  greater  even  if  the  men  were 
as  careful  as  possible ;  but  at  such  times  men 
become  excited,  or  they  work  with  unusual 
speed  and  with  unusual  forgetfulncss. 

Some  dangerous  machinery  and  some  dan- 
gerous processes  have  all  possible  safeguards 
and  some  have  not,  for  there  is  all  possible 
variation  in  the  care  taken  by  owners;  and 
some  workmen  are  careful  and  some  are 
careless,  and  there  is  all  possible  difference 
between  men.  But  from  the  Pacific  North- 
W'est,  where  many  men  mav  be  seen  who 
have  lost  hngers  in  slungle-miUs,  to  the  South- 
em  states,  where  many  have  hands  that 
were  maimed  in  cotton-gins — wherever  you 
goinindustrial  communities  you  see  the  vic- 
tims of  machinery'  and  of  carelessness.  Life 
and  limb  are  needlessly  sacrificed—  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  every  decade.  This  is 
one  of  the  penalties  that  we  pay  for  a  quick 
industrial  success,  an  effect  of  our  impatient 
temperament  to  get  things  done. 

We  venture  to  suggest  a  useful  service  that 


some  person  could  do  in  every  industrial  com- 
munity by  publishing  an  analysed  record  of 
such  deaths  and  injuries  over  any  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  by  reporting  every  such 
occurrence  with  an  explanation  of  its  catise. 
Women's  clubs  that  are  lookmg  for  a  public 
service  to  do  would  find  this  somewhat  un- 
pleasant task  very  helpful  in  arousing  a  public 
sentiment  that  shall  regard  the  lives  of  its 
men  as  the  first  asset  of  the  commimity.  In 
&ct  they  are  not  so  regarded  now,  else  there 
could  be  no  such  record  as  this  mutilating  and 
murderous  and  suicidal  record  <rf  Pittsburgh. 

TBM  LoiL  m  nrsau 

AT  THE  TIME  when  this  magadne  is 

put  to  press,  there  is  a  cessation  of 
violence  in  Rvissia ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  siguihcance  either  of  the 
previous  outbursts  or  of  a  period  of  quiet. 
For  the  real  revolution  may  be  going  on  far 
below  the  surface  of  such  events  as  are  re- 
ported by  telegraph.  The  vast  forces  of  the 
revolution,  including  practically  the  whole 
population  that  is  capable  of  activity,  except 
the  party  of  reaction,  may  be  at  work,  or  the 
autocracy,  with  much  of  its  unlimited  power, 
may  possibly  re-establish  itself. 

Political  parties  have  formed  themselves, 
and  every  shade  of  opinion  is  represented  by  a 
distinct  party  with  a  platform  of  its  own. 
Three  stand  out  large:  the  Socialists,  the 
Democrats,  and  the  Conservatives.  The  So- 
cialists have  the  support  of  the  labor  unions, 
the  strength  of  the  Democrats  is  in  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  and  the  Conservatives  repre- 
sent the  business  interests.  All  unite  in  the 
demand  for  a  constitutional  government  and 
political  liberty.  The  Conservatives  are 
ready  to  support  the  rrovemment  in  the  Duma 
on  the  basis  of  the  reforms  promised  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1905.  The  Socialists  and  the  Demo- 
crats insist  upon  universal  svifTrage.  These 
"liffcrences  disappear  in  the  demand  of  all 
these  parties  for  some  form  of  modem  liberal 
government.  It  seems  that  practically  every 
class  in  the  empire  is  making  this  demand 
under  one  banner  or  another;  but  with  what 
result,  time  only  can  show. 

The  power  of  the  Czar  for  a  tune  rested 
only  on  the  army;  but  it  may  rest  now  also 
on  the  inability  of  the  opposition  to  kce]j  up 
the  struggle.  The  army  is  recruited  chiefly 
from  the  peasantry;  and  the  peasants'  alli- 
ance has  urged  the  masses  to  defy  the  Govern* 
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ment  in  a  concerted  refusal  to  enlist,  as  the 
Finns  have  successfully  defied  it.  Besides 
the  army,  the  only  active  supporters  of  the 

Czar's  Government  arc  the  Loyalist  party, 
which  is  in  fact  but  another  name  for  the 
bureaucracy.  There  are  doubtless  more 
stormy  days  ahead.  But  the  best  judg- 
ment is  that  a  Uberal  government  in  some 
form  will  t  merge,  hut  whether  it  be  really 
liberal  or  only  nommally  liberal  will  depend 
on  the  yet  unknown  ability  of  the  people  to 
make  a  free  government. 

TOLSTOY  OH  THE  RSVOLUTIOll 

WHEN  a  great  movement  like  this  Rev- 
olution comes,  it  is  proper  that  a  Pro- 
phet should  speak;  and  in  Count  Tolstoy  we 
have  such  a  voice.  He  sees  "the  end  of  an 
age  " — ^the  end  of  the  epoch  that  dates  from 
the  early  time  of  Christianity. 

"I  think  that  at  present — at  this  very  time — the 
life  of  the  Christian  nations  is  near  to  the  limit 
dividing  the  old  epoch  which  is  ending  from  the  new 
which  is  biginiiiiig.  I  think  that  now,  at  this  vcry 
time,  that  great  revohition  has  begun  which  for  al- 
most 2,000  years  has  been  preparing  in  all  Christen- 
dotn.  The  temporary  historical  symptoms,  or  the 

final  push  which  must  bcj^in  tlic  rc\-olutitin,  arc  the 
Russo-Japanese  \Var,  just  terminated,  and.  along 
with  that,  the  revolutionary  movement  which  has 
now  hurst  out,  and  never  before  existed,  amongst  the 
Russian  people. 

"The  rout  of  the  Russian  army  and  tleet,  the  rout 
of  the  Russian  State  organisation,  are  not  merely 
the  rout  of  the  army,  of  ilu'  fleet,  ami  of  the  Russian 
State,  but  the  symptoms  ol  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
struction ot  the  Russian  State.  The  destruetion  of 
the  Ku^^sian  State  in  its  turn  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  sign 
of  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of 
the  false  Christian  civilisation.  It  is  the  end  of  the 
old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  age*" 

Then  follows  (the  English  translation  will 

be  found  in  the  Fortnightly  Reinew  beginning 
in  the  number  for  January)  an  exjjosition  of 
Tolstoy's  well-known  doctrine  of  Cliristian 
non-resistance  and  his  conviction  that  the 
hour  is  come  for  a  revi\  al  of  the  true  andorig> 
inal  Christian  spirit.  The  Christian  nations 
mustdisann,  the  self-deception  of  so-called 
representative  government  must  pass  as  the 
Government  of  Russia,  which  was  founded 
on  force,  is  y  assing.  The  New  Age  will  be 
the  age  of  free  men. 

"The  sij'nifii  atiun  of  the  Revolution  beginning  in 
Russia  and  hanging  over  all  the  world  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  establishment  of  income  tax  or  other  taxes, 


nor  in  the  separation  of  Church  from  State,  nor  in  the 
acquirement  by  the  State  of  socild  institutions,  nor 
in  the  organization  of  elections  and  the  ima^nar\' 
participation  of  the  people  in  the  ruling  power,  nor 
in  the  founding  of  the  most  democratic,  or  even 
socialistic  rej'ublic-  with  universal  suffrage — it  con- 
sists only  in  actual  jreedom. 

"Freedom  not  imaginary,  but  actual,  is  attaaned, 
not  by  barricades  or  murders,  not  bv  any  kind  of 
new  institution  coercively  introduced,  but  only  by 
the  cessation  of  <A>edience  to  any  human  aatbocity 
whatever.** 

Thus  powerfully  has  the  actual  Revolution 
wrought  on  the  imagination  of  this  venerable 
man  of  genius  who  sees  the  old  order  falling 
away  and  to  whose  devout  vision  the  day  he 
has  foretold  seems  dawning.  There  is  a  sad 
eloquence  in  the  old  Prophet's  picture  of  civi- 
lization as  it  is  and  as  he  thinks  it  will  become, 
for  he  is  perhaps  the  only  great  man  in  the 
dissolving  empire  who  has  a  simple  Christian 
faith  that  no  tmtoward  event  can  shake. 

FQimCAL  CEAK6I8  m  BDBOPB 

IT  HAS  not  often  happened  that  important 
governmental  changes  have  taken  place 
almost  at  the  same  time  in  so  many  European 
countries  as  a  change  of  cabmets  and  of  party 
power  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  election  <^ 
anew  President  in  France,  and  a  change  of 
monarchs  in  Denmark;  and  all  these  events 
have  so  come  to  pass  as  to  show  the  stability 
of  the  political  institutions  of  these- countries 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  people. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Liberal  party 
won  at  the  elections  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  so  sweeping  that  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  victovy  with  us 
in  1904.  Even  the  former  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Balfour,  was  defeated  by  his  old  constitu- 
ency. The  Chamberlains,  father  and  son. 
were  returned;  but  the  Liberal  triiunph  was 
so  complete  that  the  party  has  a  cl^  and 
safe  majority  without  an  alliance  with  anv 
side-party.  A  noteworthy  fact  was  the  elec- 
tion of  a  much  laiger  number  of  Labor  mem- 
bers than  ever  before  sat  in  Parliament.  One 
meaning  of  the  Liberal  triumph  is  that  the 
people  are  yet  to  be  won  in  the  campaign  for 
"tariff  reform"  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  con- 
ducted with  such  vigor  as  at  one  time  to  seem 
to  threaten  the  vary  foundation  of  English 
faith;  for  "tariff  refomi"  in  England  means 
the  imposition  of  a  tariff,  and  not,  as  with 
us,  the  abolttloii  of  it.  The  old  faith  in  ftee 
trade  asserted  itself  in  the  elections  in  the 
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most  emphatic  manner.  There  was,  too,  in 
the  Liberal  triumph,  a  rebuke  to  the  philoso- 
phic indecision  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  has  not 
the  temperament  of  a  suoceasfiil  party  leader. 
But  most  notable  of  the  changes  brought 
about  is  the  large  increase  of  members  elected 
as  representatives  of  organized  labor.  Some 
observers  hold  their  success  to  be  a  sign  that 
the  rule  of  what  is  called  "the  governing 
families"  is  finally  at  an  end. 

In  France  the  election  of  a  President  to  suc- 
ceed M.  Loubet,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
took  place  by  the  Assembly  in  the  most  regu< 
lar  and  even  humdrum  fashion.  The  new 
President,  M.  Fallieres,  then  President  of  the 
Senate,  belongs  to  that  type  of  public  men 
that  we  call  "safe;"  for  the  French  have  the 
same  fashion  that  we  have  (in  normal,  dull  po- 
litical periods)  of  choosing  for  President  a 
man  who  does  the  routine  business  in  an  order- 
ly way  who  is  of  the  people,  and  who  has 
shown  no  tendency  bat  to  **sa£ene8s"  and 
conservatism.  President  Fallieres,  now  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year,  is  of  respectable,  humble 
origin  (bis  father  was  a  court  clerk  and  his 
grand-father  a  blacksmith),  of  good  training 
at  the  law,  of  long  political  experience  in- 
many  posts  of  influence  in  several  Cabinets, 
and  of  long  service  in  the  Senate,  of  which 
he  had  been  President  since  1899.  His  seven 
3rear  term  of  office  began  on  February  zSth. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  King  Christian 
IX.,  of  Denmark  was  sudden  but  not  surpris- 
ing, for  he  was  nearing  his  eighty -eighth  year. 
In  his  early  years  he  had  political  troubles,  for 
it  was  during  his  reign  that  (jermany  wrested 
from  Denmark  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  the 
king  was  not  popular  with  his  own  people 
for  a  long  period.  But  he  lived  to  be  a  re- 
spected as  well  as  venerable  figure,  and  he 
bfcamc  "the  father-in-law  of  Europe."  The 
eldest  of  his  sons,  King  Frederick  VIII.,  is 
now,  of  course,  his  successor— and  the  suc- 
cession came  in  as  normal  and  matter-of- 
fact  a  way  as  a  new  king  ever  ascended  to 
the  throne  of  his  father — another  son  is  the 
King  of  Greece,  one  daughter  is  the  Queen 
of  England,  another  is  the  Empress  Dowager 
of  Russia,  and  one  of  his  grandsons  is  the  new 
King  Haakon  VII.  of  Norway.  The  simple 
and  upright  life  of  King  Christian  made  him 
a  beloved  figure  in  his  own  kingdom  and  a 
respected  raler  throughout  the  world.  The 
most  venerable  monarch  of  Europe  now  is  the 
troubled  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose 


death  will  bring  more  serious  political  prob- 
lems than  all  these  recent  political  changes  in 
England,  France,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

mOB  TISITOSS  FROM  CHmA 

AN  Imperial  Commission  from  China, 
consisting  of  two  viceroys  and  their 
suites,  which  contain  men  of  learning  and  of 
many-sided  information,  has  been  studying 
our  political,  educational,  and  financial  in 
stitutions  and  methods — a  visible  and  inter- 
esting evidence  to  us  of  the  awakening  of 
Qiina,  whldi  all  observers  agree  is  taking 
place,  but  the  full  significance  of  which  we 
cannot  yet  know.  Tln  se  high  commissioners 
are  most  interesting  if  necessarily  somewhat 
uncommunicative  visitors;  and  they  have 
properly  been  most  heartily  welcomed  every- 
where. Their  coming  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
event  of  very  great  importance  to  both 
countries.  When  China  begins  in  earnest  to 
adopt  modem  methods,  we  naturally  wish  to 
further  her  progress,  both  for  selfish  and  for 
unselfish  reasons.  And  there  is  a  good  rea- 
son, too,  why  we  should  welcome  these  gentle- 
men, because  we  have  been  somewhat  rude  to 
their  countrymen,  and  we  should  like  for  them 
to  understand  that  the  American  exclusion 
laws  imply  no  national  enmity  to  China.  They, 
in  their  turn,  have  done  much  to  correct  the 
too  prevalent  and  unjust  American  notion 
that  a  Chinaman  is  necessarily  a  coolie. 

Many  interesting  speculations  are  suggested 
by  the  coming  of  this  Commission,  and  doubt- 
less several  opportunities  also  are  suggested. 
For  instance.  Are  we  to  teach  China,  in  its  in- 
dustrial awakeningi  directly  or  through  the 
Japanese? 

THE  PASSING  OF  TWO  LEADERS 

DR.  WILLIAM  R.  HARPER  built  from 
the  ground  up  a  lasting  institution  for 
the  training  -of  youth,  which  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  useful  in  the 
land.  It  has  fallen  to  only  a  few  men  in  our 
whole  history  to  do  such  a  task;  for  most  such 
institutions  were  of  slow  growth  and  their 
period  of  construction  stretched  over  the  lives 
of  several  administrators.  Dr.  Daniel  C. 
Oilman  did  a  similar  thing  when  he  con- 
structed the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and 
as  university-builders  these  two  men  stand 
almost  alone  in  their  generation. 

The   constnictive   faculty   is   the  rarest 
faculty  that  men  have  and  the  least  under- 
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stx>od;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  l^ior,  the  wisdom,  the  patience,  the  high 
tact — all  the  quaUtaes  which  go  to  make  leader- 

shij) — that  are  required  for  such  a  task. 

Of  course  academic  critics  yet  find  a  certain 
rawness  in  the  University  of  Chicago  ■  as  aca- 
demic critics  in  the  Old  World  find  a  certain 
rawness  in  our  oldest  institutions  of  learning 
and,  for  thai  inatUr,  throughout  our  whf  le 
•new  life,  which  is  yet  only  a  few  centuries  old. 
But  mellowness  can  come  only  with  age ;  and, 
while  mellowness  of  culture  is  good,  far  more 
important  is  the  providing  of  good  oppor- 
tunities, at  such  a  vast  centre  of  ])opulation 
and  energy  as  Chicago,  for  the  right  training 
of  thousands  of  eager  and  capable  young  men 
and  women.  And  for  this  high  purpose  the 
institution  that  Dr.  Harper  constructed  stands 
there  for  all  time  to  come.  It  would  be  hard 
to  think  of  a  nohler  monument  that  any  man 
could  build  himself. 

The  foundation  was  provided  by  one  rich 
man — the  man  of  the  most  extraordinary 
genius  for  the  organization  of  industry',  per- 
haps, that  was  ever  born ;  and  men  who  know 
the  conditions  of  his  giving  realize  that  the 
turning  of  this  extraordinary  genius  for  organ- 
ization to  educational  problems  has  brought  a 
new  era  in  the  management  of  the  resources 
of  our  colleges  and  given  the  strongest  impe- 
tus to  the  building  up  of  adequate  endow- 
ments that  our  educational  institutions  have 
ever  had. 

But  Mr.  Rockefeller  did  not  suppl)'  all  the 
money  that  has  gone  to  themaking  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicairo  Dr.  Harper's  constructive 
method  and  polR>  brought  large  sums  to  it 
from  residents  of  Chicago.  It  is  an  easy  dis- 
regard of  farts  to  assume  that  Dr.  Harper  had 
onlv  to  Imild  and  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  paid 
without  linut  or  stint,  for  that  is  not  the  way 
that  either  man  worked;  and  to  speak  of  Dr. 
Harper  as  Mr.  Rockefeller's  "almoner" — 
well,  even  to  deal  with  rich  men  has  its  penal- 
ties in  an  academic  world  that  is  careless  of  its 
facts  and  easily  suspicious  of  great  financial 
success. 

Hut  these  are  little  matters  of  the  present. 
Tlu-  important  thing  is  that  a  rich  man  pro- 
vided a  foundation  and  a  man  of  large  con- 
structive mind  built  thereon  an  institution 
of  great  iisefulness  The  "rawness"  and  the 
misjudgments  of  its  early  davs  will  jtass 
But  the  institution  will  remain  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  a  brave  man  who  showed  his  high 
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qualities  in  meeting  death  as  he  had  shown 
them  in  living  his  life. 

The  country  lately  lost  another  man  of  high 
qualities  in  educational  work — the  late  Chan- 
cellor Hill,  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
was  a  man  of  such  genuineness  that  he 
achieved  a  kind  of  greatness  simply  by  his 
character.  There  is  no  better  type  of  man 
than  the  type  that  he  belonged  to,  cither  to 
mould  youthful  character  or  to  guide  public 
sentiment.  He  had  a  national  spirit,  a  cheer- 
ful temperament,  and  that  combination  of 
wisdom  and  gentleness  which  wins  the  affec- 
tion of  men  as  well  as  their  respect.  No 
State  has  a  more  unselfish  or  pubUc  spirited 
dtisen  or  servant.  He  wasoonspicuous  anoong 
that  remarkable  group  of  Southern  educa- 
tional leaders  who  are  among  the  best  ser- 
vants and  masters  of  this  generation  that  can 
be  found  in  all  the  world.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  university  the  whole 
educational  system  of  his  state  had  entered 
a  new  era  of  extension  and  improvement. 

GENERAL  "JOE  "  WHEELER 

THK  late  General  "  Joe "  Wheeler  made 
a  lasting  military'  reputation  as  a  dash- 
ing oilicer  of  cavalry  in  the  Ctefederate  service 
during  the  Civil  War;  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress  for  the  Alabama  district  that  he  had 
long  served  to  accept  a  command  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  army  during  the  war  with 
Spain;  and  again  he  showed  the  mettle  of  a 
good  sddier  and  was  promoted.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  conspicuous  commanders  of  the 
Civil  War,  unless  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby  be  ex- 
cepted ;  for  he,  also  for  a  long  tame  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  Government,  is  out- 
living most  of  his  companions  and  former  op- 
ponents in  arms.  They  arc  practically  all 
gone — the  prominent  heroes  of  1861-65  on 
each  side;  and  General  Wheeler,  although  he 
had  a  substantial  claim  to  military  fame,  was 
a  noteworthy  and  j)icturesque  figure  during 
his  last  years  as  a  retired  otticer  of  the  United 
States  army  chiefly  because  he  represented 
the  patriotic  unity  of  our  country. 

THK  OPEN  8B0P 

THE  open  shop,  that  is.  a  shop  in  which 
union  men  and  non-imion  men  may 

work  on  the  same  basis,  but  which  a  union 
may  not  control,  will,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted, be  the  typical  workshop  of  the  future 
in  the  United  States.   During  the  period  of 
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the  compact  organization  of  labor  unions,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  many  of  them  should 
have  acquired  complete  control,  limiting  ap- 
prentices, limiting  output,  saying  who  should 
be  employed  and  who  should  not  be,  and  put- 
ting the  workman  of  the  least  skill  and  am- 
bition on  a  level  with  the  workman  of  the 
greatest  sldll  and  ambition;  and  such  unions 
as  once  gained  this  unfair  and  repressing 
power  fight  to  maintain  it. 

But  they  make  a  losing  fight  because  they 
run  directly  contrary  to  the  best  develop- 
ment of  workingmcn  themselves.  The  com- 
pact organization  of  employers,  which  is  the 
most  conspicuous  event  of  the  last  few  yoars 
in  the  working  world,  is  squarely  and  juc*.  css- 
fnlly  meeting  such  unions  as  contend  for  "the 
closed  shop" — not,  as  a  rule,  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  organization  of  labor,  but  in  hos- 
tility only  to  the  tyranny  of  labor. 

The  recent  printers*  strike  throughout  the 
country,  for  instance,  has  resulted  in  many 
cities  in  a  very  consideral>le  increase  in  the 
number  of  "open  shops."  For  such  a  result 
the  printers'  unions  will  not  be  worse  off  but 
better  off;  for  they  will  at  last  turn  their  or- 
ganizations less  into  mere  masses  of  men  to 
fight  employers,  than  into  societies  parallel 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engmeers, 
whose  card  of  membership  will  signify  char- 
acter, skill,  and  an  ambition  to  build  up  their 
trade  into  an  art.  Then  the  best  men  will 
have  a  chance  to  make  careers  commensurate 
with  their  qualities. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE 

ORGANIZATION    will   work  miracles. 
Talce  as  an  example  the  American 
Anti-Saloon  Lei^e,  which  was  started  a 

dozen  years  ago  in  Ohio.  It  is  made  tip  of 
"temperance"  people  of  every  creed  and  kind. 
They  do  not  agree  in  ultimate  aims,  but  they 
do  agree  in  the  wish  to  demolish  the  saloon  in 
politics.  Eight  thousand  churches  are  iden- 
tified with  its  work,  and  three  hundred  thous- 
and qualified  voters  are  pledged  to  support  it. 
Seventy-five  Ohio  legislators  who  uj  i  osed  the 
League  have  in  the  last  ten  years  been  de- 
feated in  re-election  or  renoniination  by  its 
efiforts.  Of  those  legislators  who  did  not  have 
the  local  option  platform  put  forward  by  the 
League,  only  35  per  cent,  have  won  office. 

On  one  day  at  least  in  every  year,  every 
town  in  the  state  is  the  object  of  a  concerted 
attack  by  temperance  lecturers  and  pleaders. 


This  day,  called  the  "  field  day, "  is  set  aside 
by  the  ministers  for  special  exhortation  from 
the  pulpits,  and  by  teachers  for  lectures. 
As  a  result  the  League  calculates  that  the 
saloons  that  they  have  closed  would  closely 
line  both  sides  of  a  street  two  and  one-half 
miles  long;  and  out  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  townships,  nearly  one  thousand 
are  "dry. "  Because  Mr.  Herrick,  then  gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  insisted  on  some  changes  in  a  bill 
drawn  up  by  the  Leaj^ue  that  c  rijijiled  its  effi- 
cacy, he  was  the  worse  beaten  for  re-election, 
and  the  present  governor,  Mr  Pattison,  a 
friend  to  the  League,  was  elected  largely  by 
its  influence.  In  West  Virginia  the  League 
boasts  thirty -four  counties  "  dried  up  "  by  its 
sole  efforts;  in  Nebraska  it  says  that  the 
governor  of  1903  owes  his  election  to  the  same 
influence. 

The  force  of  this  batiennj,'  ram  of  temper- 
ance agitation  is  to  be  recognized.  It  includes 
bigoted  men  and  sects,  but  it  includes  also 
sensible  men  and  deliberate  organizations.  So 
long  as  they  can  hold  logetlier,  they  must 
be  reckoned  with,  for  their  sincerity  is  un- 
doubted. 

THX  CHAH  OSD  FASHKMT  DT  HOVELS 

A LITTLE  while  ago  the  most  popular 
novels  were  tl^  novels  of  adventure — 

historical  tales  or  stories  of  outdoor  life.  The 
novel  that  we  liked  was  the  novel  in  which 
things  came  to  pass — fighting  and  traveling 
and  exploring  and  narrow  escapes — whether 
in  our  own  time  or  in  the  past,  whether  in 
countries  that  we  know  or  in  kingdoms  that 
were  imaginary.  Wc  followed  our  heroes 
through  many  dangers,  and  we  should  not 
have  thought  them  heroic  if  they  had  led 
quiet  lives. 

Hut  now  these  are  gone,  f(ir  the  moment  at 
least.  The  novels  that  entertain  us  most,  or 
that  entertain  most  of  us,  are  stories  of  sodal 
life.  The  heroes  are  become  heroines.  The 
thrilling  adventures  and  narrow  escapes  are 
the  adventures  and  escapes  of  ladies  who  for- 
get or  defy  social  conventions.  The  world  of 
social  "ftmctions,"  of  perfect  apparel,  of  coun- 
try house-parties,  of  fashionable  life,  is  opened 
to  us;  and  the  most  popular  novelists  of  the 
moment  are  women. 

What  this  change  of  fashion  in  fiction  signi* 
fies  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  coincidence  that  the  most  popular 
writers  happen  to  Ik*  tho.se  who  use  this  social 
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world  for  our  entertainment;  or  it  may  be 
that  the  fashion  in  novels,  as  in  other  things, 
needs  to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
to  prodttoe  a  new  sensation.  Whatever  be 
the  explanation,  we  are  now  reading  social 
adventures  as  eagerly  as  we  were  lately  read- 
ing of  pirates  and  woodsmen  and  explorers 
and  all  kinds  of  men  on  horseback.  The 
cheerful  fact  is,  we  eagerly  read  a  story  of  any 
sort  if  only  it  be  told  to  our  liking,  and  the 
versatility  of  our  appetite  argues  a  good  di- 
gestion. 

ABOUT  KNOWUfG  OUR  OWN  COUNTSY 

AN  organized  and  publicly  announced 
effort  to  induce  the  people  of  the  East- 
ern states  wbo  go  to  Europe,  for  their  vaca- 
tions to  go  to  the  Western  states  instead,  has 

provoked  an  exchange  of  both  sectional  com- 
pliment and  criticism.  The  West  declares 
that  many  Eastern  folk  do  not  know  either 
the  scenery  or  the  spirit  of  their  own  country; 
and  that  those  who  take  their  recreations  in 
Europe  before  they  learn  the  charm  and  the 
character  of  their  own  land  and  of  their  own 
oountrjmien  become  only  half-hearted  Ameri- 
cans. Of  course,  too,  incidentally  it  is  kept 
in  mind  that  the  money  which  American 
travelers  spend  abroad  would  be  welcomed 
at  home.  But  the  main  thing  is  the  Western 
fecUng  that  American  scenery,  the  American 
spirit,  American  enterprise  and  American 
character,  are  not  known  or  are  not  appre- 
ciated by  many  Eastern  people — in  all  which 
there  is  truth. 

The  Eastern  folk  reply  that  they  desire 
for  recreation  not  a  more  strenuous  life  but  a 
less — that  they  seek  quiet  and  relief  for  a 
time  from  activity  and  "enterprise.**  Of 
course,  too,  there  are  means  of  cultivation  in 
Etirope  that  can  be  found  nowhrrc  else — old 
cities  and  old  civilizations,  and  the  art  trea- 
sures of  the  world.  All  this  is  not  only  legiti- 
mate but  desirable — necessary  indeed.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  why  a  trip  to  Europe 
is  preferred  by  many  to  a  trip  to  the  Far  West. 
It  is  cheaper,  easier  to  make,  and  more  com- 
fortable. There  is  yet  a  great  lack  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  Western  part 
of  it,  of  good  quiet  hotels  w'here  women  and 
children  in  particular  may  find  cleanliness 
and  g(K>d  food  and  good  service  for  a  moderate 
sum.  For  the  rich  there  are  luxurious  hotels 
in  most  regions  and  cities;  but  cultivated 
persons  of  small  incomes  must  pay  prices  that 


they  cannot  afford  or  they  must  be  content 
with  service  that  takes  away  much  from  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip.  And  all  this  likewise  is 
true. 

But  in  the  coaimvetsy  the  Western  men 

have  one  great  fact  in  their  favor:  men  who 
do  not  meet  and  know  the  people  of  ditfcrent 
parts  of  the  United  States  cannot  know  "the 
Ameriom  spirit. "  They  miss  the  cue  to  the 
temper  of  the  time  and  of  the  countn.'  in  which 
they  live.  It  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  American  citizen  to  know,  by 
personal  visits,  something  about  the  life  and 
the  activity  and  the  thought  of  the  people 
in  cverv'  section  of  the  Republic — the  Pacific 
states  and  the  Southern  states  included. 

WHAT  THE  AUTOMOBm  IS  DOINO 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  may  regard  itself  as 
the  most  fort\mate  of  all  recent  inven- 
tions; for  society  has  adopted  it  as  a  fad; 

rich  men  squander  fortunes  on  it ;  the  common 
duties  of  everyday  life  demand  it ;  its  "  shows  " 
are  fashionable  and  profitable;  its  manufac- 
turers flourish;  and  aU  the  forces  &om  fashion 
to  utility  have  tmited  to  hasten  its  develop- 
ment. More  ingenuity  is  probably  applied  to 
its  improvement  tlian  to  the  perfection  of 
any  other  mechanu^;  and  every  year  the  ad- 
vance toward  economy  and  practical  utility 
is  noteworthy.  Luxury  and  speed  have,  of 
course,  had  undue  attention  because  of  the 
patronage  of  the  rich ;  but  cheapness,  strength, 
safety,  and  all  the  other  qualities  that  go  to 
make  motor-cars  good  for  the  everyday  uses 
of  life — by  persons  of  moderate  means  for 
pleasure  and  for  all  sorts  of  work — are  not  for- 
gotten. It  is  estimated  that  loo.ooo  ma- 
chines are  now  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  already  within  sight  of  the  time 
when  these  machines  will  do  much  work  of 
the  sort  Iiitherto  done  by  horses  and  trolley  , 
cars.  Yet  the  horse  holds  his  own ;  the  trolley  i 
car  broadens  its  area,  and  travel  by  steam 
railroads  continually  increases.  ,  Man's  ca- 
pacity for  getting  about  surely   was  not 
suspected  till  this  generation.   A  new  prod- 
uct of  manufacture,  a  new  subject  of  con- 
versation, an  aid  to  social  life,  a  new  luxury,  ' 
an  instigation  to  good  roadbuilding,  a  new 
sport,  a  prod  to  the  study  of  mechanics  and 
of  scenery — ^from  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
dustry, or  of  education,  or  of  social  life,  or 
of  contemporaneous  literature,  what  an  aston- 
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i.shing  part  it  plays — to  say  nothing  of  the 
ninning  of  two  miles  in  a  minute. 

A  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  INSURAIfCB 

THE  most  important  result  of  the  scan- 
dalous revelations  about  the  big  life  in- 
surance coftipanies  is  that  every  man  is 
asking  himself  such  questions  as  these: 

"Is  the  policy  that  I  have  of  the  best  kind? 
If  it  is  not,  can  I  exchange  it?  1£  1  can  ex- 
change it,  on  what  terms?" 

*' Should  I  buy  another  policy?  If  so,  of 
what  kind,  and  in  what  kind  of  company?" 

"  Should  I  buy  a  policy  at  all?  If  I  should, 
what  is  the  best  kind  for  a  man  of  my  age  and 
income?'-' 

"Since  most  policies  are  so  complicated 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  them,  where 
can  I  hnd  a  policy  that  I  can  thoroughly  un- 
derstand?" 

And  this  mood  is  cheaply  come  by  at  the 
cost  of  millions  of  diverted  money — if  men 
will  only  continue  to  be  careful  Before  you 
buy  the  smallest  tract  of  land,  you  consult  a 
lawyer  or  other  expert  about  its  title  and 
value.  Yet  you  have  probably  bought  a 
costly  insurance  policy  without  consulting 
anybody  except  the  man  who  sold  it  to  you. 

For  these  reasons  there  are,  perhaps,  no 
practical  questions  now  in  men's  minds  to 
which  sound  answers  are  more  eagerly  sought 
than  such  questions  as  the  foregoing ;  and  The 
World's  Work  will  undertake  to  answer 
them  in  its  April  number,  at  the  hands  of 
experts,  for  much  of  this  number  of  the 
magazine  will  be  given  to  a  popular  and  in- 
telligible explanation  of  the  constructive  and 
helpful  aspects  of  the  whole  befuddled  sub- 
ject. We  have  had  enough  of  the  scandals. 
Now  for  a  plain  way  to  wise  and  safe  per- 
sonal  action. 

THK  DnUVD  FOF  FOOTBALL  REFORM 

TpHE  report  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Nichols, 
■■■  one  of  the  physicians  in  charge  of  the 
Harvard  football  squad  during  the  last  season, 
shows  that  the  injuries  to  be  expected  are  by 
no  means  trivial  He  is  a  thorough  believer 
in  athletics  and  is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
At  Yale,  Mr.  Camp  admitted  in  an  interview 
that  Trainer  Murphy's  and  Captain  Hogan's 
expenses  on  a  trip  to  Cuba  had  been  paid  for 
them  and  that  special  tutors'  bills  had  been 
settled  for  other  athletes.  Immediately  after 
the   season    dosed,   Cohtmbia  abolislied 


the  game,  and  subsequently  the  Harvard 
Overseers  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting 

students  of  Har\'ard  from  participating  in 
intercollegiate  football  until  the  game  should 
be  satisfactorily  reformed,  and  some  time 
later  the  faculty  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
Overseers. 

A  little  later  the  delegates  from  the  "Big 
Nine"  of  the  Middle  West.  Chicago,  North- 
western, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Purdue,  and  Indiana  Universi- 
ties, passed  a  similar  resolution.  They  said 
further,  "It  is  not  a  question  between  modi- 
fying the  present  game  and  leaving  it  alone. 
It  is  a  choice  between  suspendmg  the  game  as 
an  intercollegiate  sport  or  cutting  away  its 
evils."  President  Eliot  in  his  annual  report 
declared  it  a  game  "wholly  unfit  for  colleges 
and  schools,"  and  followed  this  assertion  with 
eight  specific  charges. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Hadley  says 
that  he  and.  the  Yale  faculty  are  content  to 
let  the  matter  rest  in  Mr.  Camp's  hands. 
President  Faunce  of  Brown,  is  also  a  defender 
of  the  game. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  much  irrel* 

evant  talk,  such  as  the  suggestion  to  change 
American  football  to  the  "open"  association 
game,  to  which  it  has  little  more  resemblance 
than  to  the  "open"  game  of  basketball, 
the  earnest  and  widespread  desire  for  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  played  is  certain  to  make  itself  felt  in  re- 
ducing the  disproportionate  emphasis  placed 
on  the  services  of  those  who  play  on  the 
teams  and  the  distortion  of  value  it  entails,  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the 
game,  with  its  cheapening  influence  and  the 
many  temptations  it  involves,  and  in  relr 
egating  the  game  to  its  proper  sphere  in 
university  life.  In  doing  this,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  virility  and  strength  of  the  game  may 
not  be  lost,  for  it  has  its  fascinations  and  its 
heroes.  No  other  intercollegiate  ooatest  af 
fords  such  a  spectacle  as  the  43,000  people 
on  the  Harvard  Stadium  at  the  last  Har- 
vard-Yale game,  nor  have  the  spectators  of 
any  other  struggle  seen  a  game  of  more  human 
interest  than  the  one  tlmt  was  played  that 
day. 

But  brutality,  physical  injury,  the  taint  cf 
taotnty,  the  wrong  emphasis  it  ^ves  in  college 

life — all  these  continue  to  call  for  radical  re- 
form; and  radical  reform  failing,  abolition 
will  be  demanded  by  American  c(  mmon  sense. 
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For  whatever  the  attitude  of  the  various 
colleges,  the  attitude  of  the  public  is  decided. 

The  game  may  continue  to  be  hard — ^the 
public  wants  it  so — and  sturdily  played,  but 
it  must  be  a  game  and  not  a  business. 

ABOUT  AM  BKBOK  OV  FACT 

ABOUT  three  months  ago,  a  man  of  wide 
knnwk'dge  and  accTirate  information 
said  that,  although  he  had  often  read  opinions 
and  conclusions  in  The  World's  Work  with 
wMch  be  did  not  agree,  he  had  never  read  a 
misstatement  of  fact.  Immediately  follow- 
ing such  a  flatterinj^  opinion,  Mr.  Keys,  a 
writer  long  used  to  the  accurate  handling  of 
facts,  wrote  in  the  January  number  about 
tin  deposits  in  Indianal  At  least  three  men 
who  knew  that  there  were  no  tin  deposits  in 
Indiana  read  this  incidental  and  gratuitous 
misstatement  in  manuscript  or  in  proof  with- 


out catching  it;  and  the  error  appeared  to 
[jc  discovered,  of  course,  on  the  very  day  the 
magasine  was  published. 

No  error  is  excusable ;  but  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to. regret  that  this  one  oc- 
curred, for  it  has  shown  with  what  care  the 
magazine  is  read.  Many  newspa[>ers  forth- 
with kindly  pointed  it  out — incidentally  pro- 
claiming, of  course,  that  they  knew  all  the 
while  that  there  was  no  tin  deposit  in  Imiiana. 
And  courteous  letters  have  been  received 
from  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  caUti^ 
attention  to  the  error.  If  other  errors  of 
fact  do  occur — and  it  is  feared  that  thcv  may 
in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  editors  and  proof- 
readers— may  they  all  be  like  this,  so  absurd 
and  gross  as  not  to  be  mtsleadifl^!  In  the 
meantime  this  paragraph  is  meant  as  a  thank- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  of  many 
readers. 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN  AND  HIS  MONEY 

{Thu  tpaet  i$  given  every  month  to  an  explanaiim  0}  the  art  0/  tnatdng  invettmeiits.    "  Qwidmg  PfmriiptBt  far 
RmaSl  Immdon*'  appeared  m  Janmffif,  aad  **Hom  a  WemnBon  May  Imeal  a  Smatt  Sum '*  in  Fakmory.] 


THE  average  imrstor  is  a  person  of  some 
means  and  considerable  knowledge; 
and  he  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
investment  market.  It  is  upon  him  that 
the  financiers  of  the  \vorl<l  depend  tor  ihcir 
support  in  creating  new  companies,  and 
in  selling  new  securities  for  the  old  *com- 
panies. 

The  average  man  is  the  average  investor. 
The  ven.'  rich  have  so  much  money  to  invest 
that  they  can  afford  to  secure  the  best  special 
advice  in  buying  securities.  The  ver>'  poor, 
and  those  people  who,  while  not.  strictly 
speaking,  poor,  yet  tise  up  all  their  funds  in 
living,  can  hardly  be  called  investors  at  all. 
Hie  average  investor  stands  between  the  two. 
He  is  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a 
clergyman.  How  should  such  a  man  in- 
vest? 

He  does  not  wish  to  tie  up  his  slowly 
growing  surplus  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 

not  free  it  if  emergency  arose.  He  wants  it 
so  invested  that  he  need  never  worry  over 
its  safety  or  its  income.    He  wishes  a  fau* 


revenue,  good  sectirity,  and  a  comfortable 
belief  that  his  funds  are  likely  to  grow  rather 
than  to  shrink  while  he  is  enjoying  the  rev- 
enue from  them.  To  meet  these  aims  is  the 
object  of  bond -dealers.  That  dealer,  or  that 
merchant  in  bonds,  who  can  select  for  his 
clients,  year  in,  year  out,  investments  that 
never  cause  worry,  that  yield  fair  revenue, 
and  that  grow  slowly  in  value,  is  the  success- 
ful dealer  in  bonds,  because  there  are  alwavs 
many  investors  ready  to  buy  of  him  and  even 
to  continue  to  be  his  regular  customers. 

For  such  average  investors,  Government 
and  municipal  bonds  have  little  attraction. 
The  yield  from  such  investments  is  too  small. 
The  average  man  does  not  care  to  invest  his 
money  in  securities  that  will  produce  only 
2^  or  3  J  per  cent  He  would  rather  put  his 
money  in  a  bank  or  a  trust  company,  where  he 
can  draw  upon  it  at  will.  The  average  in- 
vestor wants  to  get  a  return  of  from  4  per 
cent,  to  s  per  cent,  on  his  investments;  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
able  in  get  such  a  return. 
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Suppose  a  merchant  has  gained  from  his 
business  over  a  scries  of  years,  an  average 
revenue  above  his  living  expenses  of  $4  ,000 
a  year.  He  is  not  familiar  with  conditions 
in  Wall  Street  or  other  bond  markets.  He 
is  anxious  to  invest  this  money  in  securities 
that  are  safe,  that  3rield  him  at  least  4^  per 
cent,  income,  and  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  free  his  funds  if  he  should  ever  need 
the  money — if,  for  example,  he  should  decide 
to  expand  his  business. 

He  will  find  what  he  wants  In  the  bonds  of 
corporations.  The  bonds  listed  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  afford  a  sufficiently 
wide  choice.  He  can,  with  perfect  safety, 
find  first  mortgage  railroad  and  street  railway 
bonds  that  are  legal  investments  for  New 
York  saviin^s  banks  that  will  yield  him  as 
high  as  4  3-10  per  cent.  If  be  wants  all  his 
investments  in  a  form  that  can  qnickly  be 
turned  into  cash  in  case  of  need,  he  will  not 
go  beyond  the  Stock  Exchanj:;c  list. 

Let  him  take  any  financial  review  of  the 
bond  market  running  back  over  twelve 
months,  and  showing  the  amount  of  each 
kind  of  bond  bought  and  sold  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  prices  at  every 
sale.  Let  him  pick  out  from  this  list  twelve 
kinds  of  bonds  whidi  are  frequently  bought 
and  sold,  and  which  yield  from  4^  per  cent, 
to  5  per  cent,  interest  at  their  current  price, 
provided  that  this  is  not  the  highest  price  at 
which  they  have  been  sold  in  the  past  year  or 
so.  This  selection  is  easily  made,  following 
the  list  in  the  annual  review. 

He  should  then  look  carefully  into  the  na- 
ture of  each  bond.  If  it  is  selling  far  below 
its  face  vahie,  he  should  fmd  out  from  well  in- 
formed people  and  publications  ^y  its  price 
is  so  low.  and  he  should  also  tr\'  to  discover 
what  chance  there  is  that  it  will  advance  to 
par  within  a  few  years.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
bonds  selected  win  fail  to  satisfy  the  investor 
as  being  safe  to  invest  in.  These  should  be 
struck  out  of  his  list.  He  may  select  his  in- 
vestments from  the  remaining  six.  All 
should  be  "active**  bonds,  that  is,  bonds  at 
least  $2,000,000  worth  of  which  an  bought 
and  sold  on  the  Stock  Exchange  every  year. 
If  he  take  bonds  of  which  few  sales  are  made 
on  the  Exchange,  he  may  find  trouble  in  de- 
posing of  his  own  if  at  any  time  he  should 
wish,  or  need,  to  turn  his  investments  into 
cash  immediately. 

Selecting  from  the  six  and  making  purchases 


to  whatever  amounts  he  wishes,  he  will 
then  have  a  varied  investment  of  at  least 
fairly  active  bonds,  yielding  fair  revenue, 
affording  good  security,  and  giving  the  buyer 
a  share  in  any  advances  that  may  be  made 
through  the  company's  prosperity  or  the 
betterment  of  its  creidit.  Such  bonds  can 
generally  bc  held  without  hesitatii>ri  llirough 
all  crises,  no  matter  how  bad.  Even  when  all 
the  bonds  on  the  Stock  Exchange  list  decline 
in  price,  the  average  investor  may  securely 
hold  his  bonds,  and  enjoy  his  revenue  through- 
out  the  period,  quite  confident  that  the  bonds 
will  return  to  their  former  prices. 

Many  shrewd  and  successful  investors,  how- 
ever, put  half  the  money  they  have  to  invest 
into  stu  I1  l  ujnds  as  these,  and  the  remainder 
into  bonds  which  arc  very  well  secured,  but 
very  inactive,  that  is,  that  are  infrequently 
bought  and  sold  on  the  Exchange.  Often 
bonds  are  sdected  which  are  not  listed  on  the 
Exchange,  and  which  are  known  only  to  local 
investors  and  bond  dealers.  A  fair  example 
of  this  method  is  furnished  in  the  following 
list  of  investments  for  ^25,000.  advised  not 
long  ago  by  one  of  the  conservative  banking 
houses  of  New  York: 

LIST  09  aOMDS 

$5,000  Chicago,  R(H  k  Islaml  &  Pacific 

refunding  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  yield  4.20  per  cent. 
$5,000  Rk)  Gnmde  Western  Coiuoli- 

dated  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  yie\d  4.50  per  oeat. 
$5,000  United  Railways  Company  of 

St.  Louis  5  per  cent,  bonds  to  yield  4.85  per  cent. 
$5,000  Detroit  Edison  Company,  ist 

per  cent,  bonds   to  yield  5.00  per  cent. 

$5,000  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 

guaranteed  oertificates  to  yield  4.50  percent. 

Total  to  yield  4.60  per  cent. 

This  list  could  be  varied  indehnitely  by 
substituting  any  other  bond  in  the  same  class 
for  any  bond  in  the  list.    All  are  safe.  The 

two  first  named  are  bonds  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stdck  Rxclian<^(\  ea.sily  fjought  or  sold 
at  any  tmic,  and  fair  collateral  for  loans  with 
any  bank.  The  other  three  are  less  frequently 
bought  and  sold.  The  third  and  fourth  were 
not  listed  on  the  Stock  E.xchange  at  the  time 
that  this  was  written.  There  was  a  fair 
dianoe  when  the  list  was  made  up,  for  the 
bonds  to  increase  in  price.  This  is  a  point 
that  the  average  investor,  perhaps,  fails  ade- 
quately to  grasp.  The  Rock  Island  4  per 
cent,  bonds  in  the  above  list,  for  instance, 
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could  have  been  bought  at  one  time  last  year 
for  $950  per  $1,000  bond.  Later,  they  sold 
for  as  much  as  $980.  ^lexe  was  here  a  liae 
in  value  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  anntial 

interest  on  ever>'  bond. 

The  average  investor,  in  buying  securities 
for  investments,  can  afford  to  be  shrewd.  He 
can  find  bonds  that  will  give  him  good  revenue, 
and  that  still  give  him  a  chance  to  share  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  For  this  reason, 
a  wise  buyer  will  confine  his  purchases  to  the 
bonds  of  corporations  with  which  he  is  more 
or  less  familiar,  either  through  personal  know- 
ledge or  through  study.  A  St.  Louis  investor 
will  find  bonds  on  the  St.  Louis  Exchange 
representing  Missouri  property,  which  he  can 
afford  to  invest  in.  He  will  know  their 
prospects.  If  the  bonds  for  any  reason  are 
selling  at  a  discount,  he  will  judge  for  himsclt, 
whether  they  have  a  chance  some  day  to  be 
more  valuable.  In  the  same  way,  the  aver- 
age investor  in  any  part  of  the  coimtry  can 
find  real  bargains  for  his  investment  in  the 
securities  of  local  enterprises. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  in  all  investment, 
one  or  two  cardinal  points.  The  first  is  that 
no  one  is  giving  value  away.  This  will  lead 
to  caution.  The  second,  equally  important, 
is  that  nearly  all  the  old,  underlying,  first 
mortgage  bonds  of  railroads,  now  sold  at  very  ' 
high  prices  in  the  markets,  were  at  one  time 
bought  by  investors  at  prices  far  below  their 
present  prices.  Likewise  there  are  bonds 
in  the  market  to-day  that  will  later  be  worth 
much  more  than  their  present  value. 

"Gilt  edge  bonds,"  those  that  are  safe 
rather  than  productive  of  large  returns,  are 
not  reasonable  investments  for  the  average 
man.  They  are  the  proper  form  of  invest- 
ment for  the  savings  banks,  or  the  trustees 
of  estates.  The  average  man  is  not  a  de- 
positor in  a  savings  bank,  nor  do  his  invest- 
ments need  the  diaracter  that  belongs  to  the 
investments  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
The  average  man  is  entitled  to  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  his  investments,  just  as  much  as 
to  growth  in  his  business. 

"I  am  not,"  says  one  of  the  biggest  in- 
vestors in  New  York,  "putting  money  away 
just  to  keep  it.  I  am  trying  to  plant  it 
where  it  will  grow,  without  watching.  I 
have  no  time  to  watdi  it,  but,  when  I  inven- 
tory my  investments  at  the  end  of  eac  h  year, 
I  want  to  find  an  increase  in  the  market 
value  of  my  stocks  and  bonds  at  least  equal 


to  the  amount  of  interest  I  have  gathered 
from  them  during  the  year.  I  buy  good 
bonds,  because  I  don't  want  to  worry.  I  buy 
the  bonds  of  railroads  and  other  companies 
that  are  well  located,  well  managed,  and  pro- 
gressive, because  I  want  to  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  location,  management,  and  ad- 
vance. More  than  any  other  one  thing,  I 
avoid  the  bonds  of  properties  that  are  so 
fully  grown,  solid,  and  wealthy  that  they 
have  reached  their  limit.  There  is  no  profit 
in  buying  the  old  bonds  of  the  old  railways. 
Our  fathers  gathered  the  profits  from  them; 
we  are  of  another  generation,  and  we  have 
railroads  of  our  own  to  choose  from." 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  mistakes  of  the 
average  investor  is  lo  put  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  his  money  in  one  bond,  or  in  the 
bonds  of  one  group  of  properties.  He  is 
courting  trouble.  He  should  keep  his  list 
varied.  Even  in  the  times  of  greatest  pros- 
perity, troubles  may  arise  in  certain  localities, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado 
coal  strike,  or  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railway  affoir.  Investors  who  had 
their  savings  in  bonds  of  the  Colorado  cor- 
porations alone  saw  big  "])a]ier  losses"  in  the 
year  or  so  of  that  strike.  Those  who  held 
their  bonds  saw  the  losses  quickly  made  up, 
but  many  otherwise  shrewd  investors  lost 
a  large  part  of  their  fnrtuncs  through  ner- 
vousness, and  through  ihe  mistake  of  having 
too  great  a  proportion  of  their  money  invested 
in  what  amounted  to  one  venture. 

When  a  man's  investments  grow,  it  will  be 
well  for  him  not  to  invest  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  in  one  bond,  or  in  one  group 
of  bonds.  To  do  so  not  only  exposes  the 
buyer  to  the  danger  nott  1 , '  ut  it  also  narrows 
the  chances  for  profit.  Bonds,  being  prac- 
tically liens  on  property,  generally  advance 
or  decUnc  in  value  in  groups.  The  bonds  of 
the  Southern  railroads,  for  tnttanoe,  will  be 
likely  to  decline  in  a  year  when  the  cotton 
crop  is  short,  or  the  price  of  cotton  low,  be- 
cause the  credit  of  the  raikoads  will  decline 
slightly  with  declining  revenues,  and  because 
there  will  always  be  more  or  less  selling  from 
Southern  investors,  to  whom  the  crop  failure 
comes  closely  home.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
boom  year  will  bring  increases  in  the  values 
of  bonds.  A  wise  tnvestor  makes  up  hia  lift 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be  a  partner  in 
prosperity,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  country 
it  may  strike. 
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THE  people  of  Texas  wonder  why  the 
Nation  is  so  perturbed  about  regu- 
lating railroad  rales.  It  is  one  of 
their  many  distinctions  that  they  regulate, 
not  only  the  rales,  bul  the  railroads  them- 
selves. Nor  do  they  fear  the  growth  of  an 
American  plutocracy.  "It  is  just  as  easy 
to  manage  the  corporations  as  to  have  the 
corporations  manage  you,"  say  the  legislators 
from  the  rice  fields  and  the  cotton  fields,  the 
"piney  woods"  and  the  llano  estacailo,  the 
bustling  cities  and  the  mesquite-grown  ranges, 
and  even  from  "the  forks  of  the  creeks  and 
the  heads  of  the  cailons."  Indeed,  after 
taxing  every'  visible  bit  of  con>oration  pro- 
perty in  Texas — and  some  additional  miles 
of  railroad  that  projected  over  the  border — 
the  last  legislature,  after  deep  and  subtle 
thought,  somewhat  hard  to  explain,  but 
really  very  enlightened,  passed  an  "intangible 
tax  law."  This  taxes  all  corporation  values 
that  one  cannot  see  or  put  one's  hand  on. 


It  is  not  so  noteworthy,  after  all,  that  Texas 
is  a  "great  big"  state,  that  could  legally  have 
ten  senators  if  it  wished  amicably  to  break 
like  a  glass  snake,  into  five  parts,  as  provided 
by  the  contract  made  when  it  consented  to 
become  one  of  the  United  States.  "  Don't 
you  go  whirling  us  around,"  said  a  Texas 
editor,  "on  Texline  or  Brownsville,  or  El 
Paso,  or  Orange.  Everybody  knows  that  if 
you  tipped  the  state  up  and  flapped  it  north 
like  a  tossed  pancake,  it  would  knock  down 
the  skyscrapers  of  St.  Paul;  and,  east,  that 
El  Paso  would  drop  into  the  Atlantic;  and, 
south,  that  the  state  would  blot  out  most  of 
Mexico.  Of  course  Texas  is  big;  children 
learn  in  school  that  it's  big."  The  real 
shining  glory  of  Texas  lies  in  the  way  a  com- 
monwealth of  265.000  square  miles,  and  a 
few  more,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
3,000.000,  drawn  from  ever^•wherc,  including 
more  than  600.000  Negroes,  that  is  Eastern, 
Western,  Southern,  and  Northern,  with  sea- 
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ports  and  ocean  front,  rich  and  populous 
farms,  wideawake  and  growing  cities,  incred- 


THE  TEXAS  LONG-HORN 
The  picturesque  but  tliin  cattle  of  early  dayi  that  have  now  disappeared 

ible  areas  of  cattle  range,  rainy  climate, 
rainless  climate,  and  tropics  and  snow,  pull- 
ing people  into  it  so  fast  that  it  is  drawing  the 
Nation's  centre  of  population  southward — 
how  this  lavish  variegated  empire  is  handling 
its  task  of  living  by  high  ideals. 

In  temper  it  is  not  essentially  Southern, 
yet  ctiriously  it  is  the  great  steadfast  garrison 
of  the  Democratic  party,  measuring  by  its 
200,000  Democratic  majority  its  own  political 
self-sufficiency  and  its  indifference  to  such 
waves  of  emotion  as  lately  swept  the  countr\'. 
The  continued  domination  of  one  parly 
anywhere  results,  traditionally,  in  political 
coma  complicated  with  corruption.  It  has 
not  happened  that  way  in  Texas.  A  dis- 
tinguished Texan  said,  "We  can't  have  a 
vigorous  intellectual  life  in  Texas,  free  speech, 
and  the  clash  of  conflicting  ideas,  till  there's 
an  opposition  political  party  here.  But  the 
corporations  can't  run  us,  we  elect  clean 


A  TEXAS  RANGER 
A  lurvival  n<  the  old  day»,  but  Kill  a  foice 




Heavy,  beefy  cattle  that  have  Uken  the  place  of  the  "  lonf-honu" 
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men,  our  educational  system  is  as  good  as 
that  of  any  state,  and  we're  developing  such 
a  productive  empire  that,  within  two  de- 
cades, no  other  state  will  be  able  to  compare 
with  us."  There  spoke  the  Texas  spirit. 
It  is  a  coolly  arrogant  self-sufficiency.  Tasks 
which  other,  older,  more  compact,  and  more 
populous  commonwealths  cannot  accomplish, 
Texas  can — and  does.  It  is  all  alive  and  a- 
whir  with  a  buoyant  business  progressive- 
ness,  that  is  piling  up  wealth,  but  a  diffused 
wealth.  And  yet  its  better  educated  citizens 
think  it  lusty  enough  to  retain  its  political 
virtue  and  surpass  the  other  states  in  ac- 
quiring wealth,  while  solving  the  problems 


of  democracy  in  intellectual  battles  on 
political  and  economic  issues.  With  all 
deference  to  New  York,  and  Massachusetts, 
and  Ohio,  and  California,  the  competency 
and  lusty  promise  of  Texas  cannot  now  be 
matched  in  the  Union. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Captain  Zebulon 
Pike  returned  from  the  first  American  ex- 
ploration of  it  to  report  to  President  Jefferson 
and  the  American  people  what  this  then 
Spanish  province  was  like,  for  up  to  that 
time  it  had  been  an  unknown  land.  Ten 
years  ago,  with  people  still  Hying  within  its 
boundaries  over  whose  heads  "'had  flown  the 
Spanish  flag,  the  Mexican  flag,  the  lone  star 
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flag  of  the  Texas  Republic,  the  Confederate 
flag,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  it  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  state.  The 
history  since  Zeb  Pike's  long  march  has  been 
a  glorious  record  that  lives  on  every  Texan's 


STEAM  FARM  MACHINERY  NEAR  HOUSTON 


tongue  to-day.  You  gather  from  Texas  con- 
versation that  the  massacre  of  the  Alamo 
happened  last  month,  that  the  Mexican  War 
occurred  last  week,  and  that  the  Civil  War 
was  a  tragedy  of  yesterday.  Every  Texas 
child  is  required  to  know  his  Texas  histor}'. 
When  he  grows  up  he  does  not  forget  it. 
The  unique  Texas  tradition  becomes  a  part  of 
the  daily  life  and  thought  of  the  state,  as  few 
other  states'  traditions  permeate  its  people— 
even  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 
It  is  a  fine  and  inspiring  thing.  It  makes  you 
feel  like  an  outsider,  but  you  admire  the  pride 
and  self  confidence  it  gives  the  Texans.  Some 
other  states  would  be  less  ridden  by  the 
forces  that  assail  democracy,  if  their  sturdy 
traditions  mingled  more  with  the  unceasing 
daily  talk  of  money-making,  even  though 
but  few  states  have  heroes  quite  like  Stephen 
Austin,  Davy  Crockett,  Ben  Milam,  and 
Sam  Houston  in  their  background.    But  it 
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A  town  sprinfinj  up  where  underground  water  Yu%  been  ditcovered 


IS  the  Story  of  what  Texas  has  been  thinking 
and  doing  in  the  ten  years  since  its  celebration 
of  fifty  years  of  statehood,  that  gives  the 
promise  of  its  future  preeminence.  It  is  its 
modern  activities,  its  life  and  thought  of  to- 
day, its  desert -conquering,  its  city-building, 
its  solution  of  the  problems  that  vex  all  the 
states,  its  sea-master>',  its  education. 

So  many  kinds  of  people  have  combined  to 
make  the  present  population  that  the  prev- 
alent speech  of  the  state  is  plain  American. 
Southerners  came  into  it  first,  with  their 
slow  drawl  from  which  the  "r's"  have 
disap|>cared.  Middle-Westerners  went  down 
there  with  their  burring  tongues.  Yankees 
came  with  their  twang.  The  German  revolu- 
tion sent  a  colony  there,  and  an  Irish  uprising 
sent  another.  Englishmen  went  out  on  the 
ranches.  Northern  cities  sent  business  men 
with  their  brisk  colloquial  speech.  Harvard 
men  and  Yale  men  and  Stanford  men  and 
University  of  Texas  men  entered  the  state's 
life,  and  transacted  their  business,  taught, 
fought,  and  made  love  in  cultivated  accents. 


The  life  on  the  plains  before  the  days  of  the 
wire  fence  bred  a  class  of  free-stepping, 
straight-from-the-shoulder  men  who  had  cre- 
ated a  picturesque  speech  of  their  own. 
Dialect  so  rubbed  against  dialect  that  notice- 
able oddities  were  worn  away.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  in  any  other  section  you  can  observe 
in  the  people's  speech  little  shades  of 
Southern,  Eastern,  Western,  British,  and 
Negro  inflections  without  the  frank  adoption 
of  any  one  kind.  In  Houston  you  will  hear 
Southern  accents,  in  El  Paso  Western  ones,  in 
Dallas  New  York  ones,  in  Coqms  Christi  an 
occasion.al  Mexican  word.  But,  taking  an 
average,  a  Texan  does  not  burr  his  "r's," 
nor  does  he  omit  them;  he  talks  through 
neither  teeth  nor  nose.  He  talks  plain 
American.  Nothing  could  suggest  more  clear- 
ly how,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters  of 
life,  a  widely  diversified  mixture  of  people, 
some  of  them  spread  more  widely  apart  than 
the  people  in  Vermont  are  from  those  in  Ohio, 
have  combined  themselves  into  a  homogen- 
eous commonwealth. 
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One  must  go  to  Texas  to  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  distances  and  diversities  and 
bignesses  and  contradictions  a  Texan  must 
hold  in  his  mind  when  he  thinks  of  his  state. 
Up  near  Tcxhne,  at  the  top  of  the  Panhandle, 
the  cattle  out  on  the  staked  plains  are  freezing 
to  death  in  a  driving  blizzard,  while  the 
bananas  are  ripening  in  the  sunshine  down 
near  Brownsville,  and  the  anacahuita  tree 
is  blooming  for  its  eleventh  month  in  the  year. 


THE  COURT  HOUSl  AT  DENTON  CITY 


THE    PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  HOL  STOM 


It  rains  and  rains  in  southeast  Texas  so  that 
flood-marks  stand  out  clear  on  the  live  oaks 
that  trail  their  moss  in  the  swamps,  and  it 
rains  enough  in  the  "black  waxy"  belt,  that 
runs  straight  through  central  Texas,  to  water 
some  of  the  richest  cotton  fields  in  the  world. 
They  tell  a  stor>'  of  a  real  estate  man  escorting 
a  prospective  buyer  through  so'me  south- 
eastern Texas  swamp-land. 

"What  are  those  dark  marks  on  the 
trees,"  asked  the  prospective  buyer. 

"Oh,  that's  where  the  hogs  rub  their  backs 
against  the  trees,"  said  the  agent.  "Now 
you  see  this  land  will  raise — — " 

"But  what  made  these  marks  here?" — the 
train  was  moving  rapidly. 

"Oh  the  hogs — Now,  as  I  was  saying  " 

"Look  here,"  said  the  revolting  victim, 
"either  the  hogs  down  here  are  seven  feet 
high,  or  else  you  keep  hippopotamuses,  and 
this  is  a  lake  on  vacation." 

Of  course  there  is  really  only  enough  rain 
for  good  crops,  and  swamps  exist  only  as 
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IX  THE  HEART  OF  THK  BUSINKSS  DISTRICT  OF 
SAN  ANTONIO 

The  San  Anlunio  River  which  fluw»  thnnigh  tlic  city 

they  ilo  in  other  well-watered  countries. 
And  tht-re  is  also  rain  enough  here  for  the 
"piney  woods,"  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
^Towilis  of  timber  in  the  country,  acres  and 
square  miles,  and  counties  of  it.  But  ride 
from  east  Texas  thirty-six  hours  straight 
west.    You  will  have  traveled  as  far  as  from 


IN  bkackknriih;e  park,  san  antonio 

New  York  to  Chicago,  but  you  are  still  in 
Texas.  If  you  ask  the  people  when  it  rains, 
they  will  tell  you  that  "strictly  speaking  it 
doesn't  rain  at  all."     League  on  league, 
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county  on  county,  arc  flunj^  out  under  the 
blue  sky  and  the  cottony  clouds,  dry  as  chalk 
and  scrubby  with  mesquite  and  cactus.  It  is 
another  land,  the  Far  West  of  butte  and 
desert.    "We  dig  for  our  wood  and  climb  for 


HOW  THE  WATKk  IS  PUMPFD  I  P  FROM  THE  CANON 
OF  THE  klO  GRANDE 


MR.  JOHN  CLOSNKR  STANDINCi  IN   HIS  NINTH  CROP 
OK  ALKAI.FA  IN  ONE  YEAR 
In  the  Rio  Grande  country  do«~n  near  Brownsville 


our  water"  they  say  out  here,  which  means 
that  they  burn  mesquite  roots  and  pipe 
water  down  from  distant  mountain  springs. 

In  Galveston  foreign  sailors  roll  along 
the  streets  and  the  whiff  of  the  sea  is  in  the 
air.  Steamers  pull  into  the  harbor  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  trade-paths  of  the 
high  seas  and  the  loading  of  hxige  cargoes  are 
the  matters  its  business  men  discuss.  In 
spirit  the  city  is  next  door  to  London  and 
New  York.  Deaf  Smith  County  adjoins 
northern  New  Mexico,  and  is  not  far  from 
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THE  riRST  ARTFSIAN  WKl.L  IN  TMK  BROWNSVILLK 
COL'NTkY-ON   I  HK  KING  KANI  H 

Colorado.  The  dwellers  on  its  farms  and 
ranges,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  great  inland 
grazing  plain,  talk  chiefly  of  the  breeding  of 
Hereford  and  Durham  cattle.  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth  feel  that  their  next  neighbor  is 
St.  Louis.  Their  citizens  are  business  men 
and  manufacturers.  Most  of  them  have 
come  from  the  East  and  the  North.  The 
two  cities  diflfer  from  Syracuse  or  Buffalo  or 
Springfield,  Mass.,  only  in  being  newer  and 
in  having  a  more  noticeable  spirit  of  bustle. 
Beaumont  has  interests  in  the  sugar  fields  of 
the  Louisiana  border,  and  El  Paso  is  the 
metropolis  of  a  region  that  extends  as  far 
west  as  eastern  Arizona  and  as  far  south  as 
Chihuahua  in  Mexico.  The  schools  and 
churches  and  Imsiness  blocks  in  Dallas  are 
thirty  years  old;  those  in  San  Antonio,  two 
hundred. 

The  farms  about  Nacogdoches  were  rais- 
ing com  before  the  Mexican  War,  and 
they  have  been  raising  one  crop  a  year 
ever  since ;  those  about  Kingsville  produced 
their  first  crops  last  year,  and  they  raise 
two.    The    Nacogdoches   people   are  third 


I  Mt  RANCH  HorsK  .A  I  TKK  KlSii  RAM  II 
SOUTHERN  TKX.AS 
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generation  Texans;  the  Kingsville  settlers 
came  in  but  yesterday.  The  state  has  more 
than  12.000  miles  of  railroad  line — more  than 
any  other  state — but  in  some  places  you  can 
travel  only  by  stage  coach.  The  Railroad 
Commission  is  curbing  the  railroads  by  the 
demand  of  the  people,  and  the  railroads  are 
doing  more  than  any  other  agency  to  develop 
the  state,  with  the  active  help  of  the  people 
who  elect  the  men  who  check  them.  There 
are  "Jim  Crow"  cars  in  Houston;  there 
are  none  in  Galveston,  only  a  few  hours  away. 
Some  counties  are  as  overrun  with  Negroes 
as  the  black  belt  of  Georgia;  in  others  there 
are  none.  Texans  hate  the  Negro,  are  fond 
of  the  Negro,  consign  him  to  perdition,  and 
declare  that  they  cannot  get  along  without 
him.  Perhaps  half  the  dwellers  in  Hidalgo 
and  Cameron  Counties  arc  Mexicans;  the  peo- 
ple in  Lamar  and  Red  River  Counties  never 
see  a  Mexican.  Everybody  is  prosperous; 
there  are  few  men  who  are  rich.    The  farms 
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are  small — little  irrigated  patches  that  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  El  Paso 
and  Laredo.  They  are  big — the  X.  I.  T.  Ranch 
in  the  Panhandle  is  said  to  be  so  named 
because  it  reaches  into  ten  counties  in  Texas 
— it  really  covers  five.  The  state  is  wild; 
armed  rangers  have  to  patrol  the  Mexican 
border.  It  is  tame;  thirty-six  of  the  thirty- 
nine  counties  in  the  Panhandle,  are  Prohibi- 
tion counties.  The  popular  hero  of  the  stale, 
by  unanimous  choice,  is  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
but  a  man  who  would  vote  for  him  for  Presi- 
dent is  as  rare  as  a  Democrat  in  Maine. 
When  a  Texan  is  talking  of  his  state  he  is 
talking  of  all  these  things,  of  South,  of  North, 
of  East,  of  West. 

THE   NEW  RANCHING 

Lean-shanked,  long-horned  steers  roamed 
the  unfenced  ranges  of  the  state  not  many 


years  ago  on  an  allowance  of  ten  acres  to 
a  steer,  for  then,  as  now,  Texas  raised  more 
cattle  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
To-day  if  you  hunted  for  a  long-homed  steer 
you  could  not  find  it.  An  Oklahoma  rancher 
who  kept  an  agent  busy  scouring  Texas  a  year 
for  a  bunch  of  long-horns  failed  to  get  a 
single  first-class  specimen.  Year  by  year  the 
ranchers  have  bred  up  their  cattle.  The 
worst  you  see  amid  the  cactus  and  the  yuccas 
of  the  west  Texas  plains  are  fat  calico  steers 
that  bulge  with  beef  where  the  long-horns 
showed  bones;  and,  oftcner,  the  bunches  that 
collect  about  the  water-holes  on  the  great 
ranches  in  south  Texas  and  up  in  the  Pan- 
handle are  '* white-faces,"  as  they  call  the 
Herefords,  or  fatter,  if  less  hardy,  sleek  red 
Durhams.  There  are  a  billion  beeves  in  the 
state,  and  year  by  year,  as  bunches  flow  in  a 
steady  stream  to  the  packing  houses  at  Fort 
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Worth,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
the  poorer  ones  melt  away.  The  best  are 
saved  for  breeding.  And  with  the  constant 
crossing  of  range  cattle  with  Herefords, 
Durhams  and  other  fine  stock,  the  herds 
grow  chunkier,  fatter,  heavier,  slower  and 
more  profitable  year  by  year.  A  big  ranch- 
man will  not  think  twice  of  paying  Si 0,000 
for  a  pure-bred  Hereford  bull,  and  the  un- 
alloyed enthusiasm  with  which  he  will  praise 
the  points  of  liis  white-faced  calves  tells  you 
that  he  docs  not  raise  cattle  merely  to  make 
money.  He  does  make  money.  You  may 
see  a  half  dozen  millionaires  almost  any  after- 
noon expressing  their  opinion  of  the  Beef 
Trust  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  San  Antonio. 
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HOKING  YOUNG  COTTON 

Tbc  ihiltleu  Scgro  from  the  old  South  i«  one  ol  the  many  elemanu 
ol  tb«  Texas  population 


But  it  is  his  connoisseurship  in  fine  cattle  that 
gives  the  zest  to  his  life.  Not  that  he  likes  to 
have  a  little  bunch  of  picturesque  stock  in  a 
pasture  near  his  house,  in  the  manner  of  a 
"gentleman  farmer"  in  the  East;  his  scale 
is  big.  One  night,  for  example,  a  group  of 
cattlemen  stood  talking  in  a  hotel  at  Becvillc 
in  southern  Texas.  -One  asked  another  if  he 
had  bought  many  cattle  from  a  third  ranch- 
man, not  i)resent,  who  boasted  of  his  wonder- 
ful Red  Polls.  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "only 
a  couple  of  carloads.  I'm  going  to  breed 
them  with  range  cattle,  and  if  I  get  good 
results  I'll  buy  a  lot  of  them." 

THE    LIKE  OK   THE  C.\TTLEMEN 

They  do  everything  else,  these  cattlemen, 
in  the  same  large  way,  and  they  know  how  to 
live.  You  may  hear  in  San  Angelo  of  one 
who  came  to  New  York  and  dined  with  a 
well-known  corporation  lawyer,  but,  as  he 
afterward  confessed,  did  not  know  exactly 
how  to  tell  his  hostess  that  he  liked  the 
dinner. 

"I  thought  and  thought,"  he  said,  "but  at 
last  I  got  it.  'Madam,'  I  said  to  her,  'that 
was  sure  a  fine  dinner.  It  was  just  like 
eating  a  whole  meenu  page  out  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.'" 

But  many  of  the  cattle  kings  live  as  luxu- 
riously at  their  great  ranch-houses  as  even 
corporation  lawyers  in  New  Yorl*,  and 
if  their  comfortable  city  houses  in  San  Antonio, 
Austin  or  Houston  happen  to  be  empty 
their  owners  are  likely  to  be  traveling  in 
Europe  or  taking  a  vacation  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts shore,  at  Colorado  Springs  or  at 
Los  Angeles.  However  little  the  rest  of  the 
world  visits  Texas,  Texans  do  visit  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

There  is  an  association  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  Worth  called  "The  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association  of  Texas,"  who.se  presi<lent  lives 
in  El  Paso,  its  secretary'  in  Fort  Worth,  and 
its  executive  committeemen  in  cattle  centres 
from  Colorado  to  the  Rio  Grande.  All  the 
important  cattlemen  belong  to  it.  With 
thoroughly  Texan  efficiency  they  exert  their 
combined  efforts  before  the  legislature,  at 
Washington  and  through  the  range  countrx* 
for  anything  the  cattle  industry  needs.  The 
organization  has  fought  the  Beef  Trust  and 
fought  the  railroads  before  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  force  them  to  give  fair  rates 
and  good  service.    It  maintains  a  lobby  at 
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Washington  to  urge  railroad  rate  regulation, 
so  that  the  cattlemen  may  be  as  well  served 
in  other  states  as  in  Texas.  And  its  drastic 
measures  have  made  cattle  stealing  perhaps 
the  most  unhealthful  occupation  that  a 
criminal  could  enter.  It  keeps  inspectors  at 
shipping  and  market  points  to  see  that  no  man 
sells  cattle  bearing  another  man's  brand. 
When  a  steer  of  one  brand  arrives  in  Kansas 
City  or  Chicago  in  a  herd  of  another  brand 
an  inspector  deducts  the  price  of  the  steer 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  owner  of  the  herd 
and  credits  it  to  the  po-ssessor  of  the  lone 
steer's  V)rand.  Explanations  may  be  made 
aften\'ard.    Other  inspectors  cooperate  with 


the  Texas  Rangers  to  keep  down  cattle  steal- 
ing. Their  feats  since  the  beginning  of  the 
association  in  1877  make  a  long  and  pictu- 
resque talc  of  the  extermination  of  many  an 
organized  band  of  "rustlers."  They  have 
been  quick  on  the  trigger,  and  often,  in  wilder 
times  than  these,  after  their  day's  work  no 
explanations  were  possible — the  "  rustlers  " 
had  bitten  the  dust. 

SOME   BIO  RANCHES 

When  the  association  meets  at  Fort  Worth 
or  at  "Dallas,  a  group  of  men  sit  together  who 
own  more  lantl  than  two  or  three  eastern 
States.    The  X.  I.  T.  Ranch,  the  biggest  of 
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all,  is  represented  by  its  manager.  When  the 
Farwell  brothers  of  Chicago  took  the  contract 
to  build  the  three-million-dollar  state  capitol 
in  Austin,  they  consented  to  take  their  pay  in 


land.  They  formed  a  syndicate  and  built  the 
capitol.  The  state  gave  them  a  little  more 
than  five  counties  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
Panhandle,  about  three  million  acres  in  all. 
This  is  the  X.  I.  T.  Colonel  C.  C.  Slaughter 
owns  the  largest  individual  ranch,  of  nearly 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  acres,  out 
on  the  Staked  Plains,  and  the  other  ranchers 
have  holdings  ranging  from  principalities  like 
this  down  to  ranches,  small  for  Texas,  of  five 
or  six  sections. 

Colonel  Slaughter  was  born  in  1837  Sabine 
County,  the  son  of  a  captain  of  scouts  in 
General  Sam  Houston's  armv.  In  the  earlv 
fifties  he  brought  ninety-two  head  of  Louisi- 
ana cattle,  of  a  kind  that  would  be  worth  less 


GALVESTON 
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I'ER  THE  KLooU 

than  $3  apiece  to-day,  into  Freestone  County 
and  began  ranching.  After  feeding  his  Ix)uisi- 
ana  steers  for  four  years  the  best  of  them 
weighed  only  600  pounds.  To-day  he  breeds 
Hereford  and  Durham  bulls,  fattening  his 
herds  on  great  mountains  of  alfalfa  which  he 
cuts  from  the  pastures  of  a  ranch  that,  with 
pasture  and  range,  spreads  over  1,875  square 
miles,  and  he  is  now  a  millionaire.  Then 
there  is  Mr.  Charles  Gocxlnight,  the  jiioncer  of 
cattle  raising  in  the  Panhandle,  who  fought 
the  jack-rabbits  and  the  prairie  dogs  on  the 
Palo  Duro  Ranch  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Adair 
and  made  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
Goodnight  and  Adair  ranches  are  twenty-five 
miles  square.  There  are  more  than  a  himdred 
similar  ranches  in  the  Panhandle,  some  of 
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fourteen  feet 


them  owned  by  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
who  have  pioneered  to  Texas.  The  interest  in 
the  Goodnight  Ranch  lies  in  a  pasture  of  two 
sections  just  behind  the  ranch-house.  The 
Panhandle  in  the  early  days  was  the  summer 
range  of  the  bison.  Mr.  Goodnight  conceived 
the  idea  that  bison  might  be  bred  to  cattle 
and  the  progeny  survive  in  a  region  so  favor- 
able to  their  kind.  Eighty  animals  that  a 
casual  observer  would  call  bison  now  crop  the 
grass  of  this  two-section  pasture.  Some  are 
bison,  but  others  are  half  bison  and  half 
Pollcd-Angus  cattle,  and  some  are  three- 
quarter  breeds.  No  hump  appears  on  the 
mixed  breed  calves  at  birth.  It  begins  to  grow 
on  the  yearlings.  Mr.  Goodnight  believes  that 
he  has  solved  the  problem  of  preserv'ing  the 
bison.  The  pasture  looks  like  a  "zoo,"  for  in 
with  the  bison  and  their  halfl)reed  oflfspring 
arc  a  number  of  deer  and  elk,  who  live  there 
amicably  and  contentedly  except  for  an  oc- 
casional fight  between  a  big  bull  elk  and  a 
big  bull  bison.  At  night  the  whole  mixed 
herd  drift  slowly  in  along  the  fence  and 


snuggle  about  the  bam.  At  dawn  they 
slowly  drift  away  and  by  full  sun-up  they  are 
spread  out  over  the  pasture,  living  as  the 
bison  lived  before  the  first  explorer's  camp  fire 
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burned  on  the  Staked  Plains,  except  now  that 
a  wire  fence  restricts  their  wanderings. 

THE  KING   AND  THE   KENEDY  RANCHES 

Tales  might  be  told  of  the  Fr>'ing-Pan 
Ranch,  the  Rocking-Chair,  the  Shoe-Bar.  the 
Happy,  the  Adobe  Walls,  or  a  dozen  others, 
but  the  true  romance  of  Texas  ranching  can 
be  shown  best  by  the  stor\'  of  the  King  and 
the  Kenedy  ranches,  Santa  Gertrudis  and 
La  Parra,  down  in  southern  Texas  near  the 
Rio  Grande.  Interwoven  with  this  is  the 
storv  of  the  transformation  of  ranch  into 
farm,  of  the  breaking  up  of  one  man's  range 


into  many  men's  homesteads;  that  is  the 
typical  manifestation  of  the  Texas  of  to-day 
that  shows  most  clearly  what  the  Texas  ot 
the  future  is  to  be. 

When  General  Zachary  Taylor  was  prepar- 
ing to  advance  upon  Mexico,  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  he  sent  Major  John  Saunders  up  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  to  secure  steam- 
boat men  to  transport  his  troops  down  to 
Point  Isabel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Major  Saunders  sectired  Captain  Mifflin  Ken- 
edy, then  commanding  a  packet,  and  Captain 
Richard  King,  a  Mississippi  pilot.  The 
two  performed  distinguished  services  through- 
out the  war  in  keeping  Taylor's  base  in  con- 
nection with  the  advancing  army.  Captain 
King  piloted  the  transport  Cori'cttc  and 
Captain  Kenedy  commanded.  When  the 
war  was  over  the  two  men  acquired  and 
fenced  off  the  Santa  (iertrudis  Ranch  about 
half  way  between  Corpus  Christi  and  Point 
Isabel,  a  wide  waste  of  me.squitc  and  cactus 
and  grassy  prairie,  alive  with  deer,  wild  tur- 
keys, quail  and  peccaries,  and  peopled  thinly 
with  Mexican  vaqueros  who  "punched" 
sparse  bunches  of  long-homed  steers.  The 
land  in  summer  was  as  dry  in  parts  as  a  sun- 
baked brick,  except  where  a  creek  or  a  water- 
hole  was  fringed  with  brighter  green  than  the 
dull  mesquite.  though  miles  on  miles  of  it  was 
rich  open  prairie.  A  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  of 
rough  characters  made  life  far  from  safe,  for 
the  ranch  lay  fair  in  the  centre  of  that  strip  of 
doubtful  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande  on  account  of  which  the  war 
had  just  been  fought  with  Mexico.  Thev 
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wruught  order  out  of  the  chaos.  They  bought 
more  land.  They  slowly  brought  the  number 
of  their  cattle  up  to  the  full  quota  of  a  steer  to 
every  ten  acres.  They  helped  to  build  the 
"Tex.-Mex. "  railroad  that  is  now  the  Texas 
division  of  the  Mexican  National,  and  also  the 
"Sap,"  as  Texans  call  the  San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass.  in  time  they  dissolved 
paitnership.  Captain  King  retained  the  Santa 
Gertntdis  Randi,  and  Captain  Kenedy  be- 
came the  possessor  of  the  La  Parra  Ranch. 
The  adjoining  domains  of  the  two  friends 
stfetched  from  the  centre  of  Nueces  County 
floath  into  Cameron  County  and  east  to  the 
Gulf.  They  went  on  breeding  out  the  long- 
horas  and  increasing  their  holdings  till  they 
had  500,000  acres  apiece.  When  Captain 
King  died,  leaving  his  property  to  his  widow, 
the  ranch  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Kleberg,  his  son-in-law,  who  has  twiec  been 
president  of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association, 
and  when  Captain  Kenedy  died  his  work  was 
taken  up  by  his  son,  Mr.  John  Kenedy. 
These  two  men  are  now  the  leading  ranchmen 
of  south  Texas.  Santa  Gertrudis  Ranch  now 
covers  1,250,000  acres  and  La  Parra  800,000. 
Up  to  the  Fourth  of  July  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Gulf  Coast  Line  was  completed,  no  rail- 
road ran  down  to  this  country  from  the  end  of 
the  "Sap"  at  Corpus  Christi  toward  Browns- 
ville, though  the  "Tex.-Mex."  ran  across  the 
top  of  it  to  Laredo.  Life  was  feudal  at  the 
ranches  then,  as  it  is  feudal,  to  a  degree,  to-day. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  wire  fence, 
most  of  which  cost  I400  a  mile,  helps  the 
cigarette'smoldng  and  hard-riding  Mexican 
vaqucros  to  keep  the  40,000  pure-bred 
Durhams,  Devons  and  Hcrefords  of  La  Parra 
within  bounds.  There  are  300  employees, 
moat  of  whom  are  Mexicans,  well  cared  lor 
and  happy.  Since  they  are  far  fnwn  a  town, 
the  ranch  must  furnish  them  with  everything 
they  need,  from  medicine  to  cigarette  papers. 
The  ranch  school  is  educating  135  Mexican 
diiktren.  The  ranch  is  divided  into  sections, 
even''  one  of  which  is  under  a  foreman,  whose 
house  is  connected  with  the  ranch  house  by 
telephone.  Ten  thousand  cattle  are  shipped 
yearly  to  market,  culled  from  the  herds  of 
different  breeds  scrupulously  kept  apart  by 
the  line  riders,  who  live  in  the  saddle  and  see 
that  the  fences  are  kept  intact.  Mr.  Kenedy 
directs  the  work  from  his  house  by  telephone 
and  in  conference,  but  there  is  not  a  vaquero 
cm  the  ranch  who  is  surprised  to  see  his  em- 


ployer ride  up  to  him  at  any  moment,  even  in 
the  most  distant  pastures.  A  picturesque 
avenue  arched  over  with  trees  leads  up  to  the 
randi  house,  and  brings  one  to  an  abod^  of 
luxury,  with  a  swimming  pool  fed  by  aft 
artesian  well,  an  ice  plant,  and  electric  lights, 
lookmg  out  on  an  orchard  of  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  bananas  and  other  fruits,  and  waving 
fields  of  alfalfa  and  Para  grass.  Captain 
Mifflin  Kenedy  was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste. 
The  librar>'  he  left  his  son  would  be  con- 
sidered comprehensive  in  New  Yprk  or  Lon- 
don,  and  his  son,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  collec- 
tor, is  constantly  adding  to  it.  Now  that  the 
Gulf  Coast  Line  runs  through  the  ranch,  the 
outside  world  is  easily  accessible.  But  when 
Mr.  Kenedy  or  one  of  his  family  wishes  to 
run  up  to  Corpus  Christi  there  is  brought  into 
requisition  a  steam  yacht  which  lies  off  the 
wharf  on  the  Gulf  shore  of  the  ranch,  just 
visible  from  the  top  windows  of  the  house 
across  the  intervening  prairie. 

The  owner  of  Santa  Gertrudis  is  Mrs. 
King,  the  widow  of  Captain  King.  She  lives 
part  of  the  time  at  the  ranch,  and  part  of  the 
time  at  her  town  house  on  the  bluff  at  the 
quaint  coast  town  of  Corpus  Christi,  which 
looks  out  over  the  bay  to  Mustang  Island. 
Her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Kleberg,  lives  at  the 
ranch  with  his  family  and  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Ossar  Kleberg.  He  has  added  ranch  after 
ranch  to  Santa  Gertrudis,  since  Captain 
King's  death,  till  now  it  is  larger  than  many 
an  Eastern  county. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  accessible  only 
from  Alice,  the  nearest  station  on  the  "Tex.- 
Mex."  Supplies  had  to  be  hauled  down 
eighteen  miles  from  Alice  to  the  ranch  house, 
or  all  the  way  from  Corpus  Christi  down  the 
turnpike  that  leads  to  Mexico.  Now  that 
the  Gulf  Coast  Line  runs  through  the  ranch 
for  forty-six  miles,  the  ranch  house  is  only 
three  miles  from  Kingsville,  the  Santa  Ger- 
trudis station.  It  crowns  the  only  hill  in  the 
region.  It  dominates  the  country.  It  is  not 
merely  a  home,  it  is  a  manor.  Before 
the  houses  stretches  a  lawn  with  a  half  mile 
clear  sweep  to  the  road,  with  its  bank  of 
mesquite  on  the  other  side  and  three  miles 
long — a  lawn  that  satisfies  to  the  full  the 
biggest  possible  conception  of  a  lawn,  a  lawn 
in  keeping  with  Texas.  Broad  "galleries," 
as  verandias  are  called  everywhere  in  Texas, 
flank  the  various  structures  of  the  manor. 

Life  at  Santa  Gertrudis  is  broad  and  big. 
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The  hospitality  is  Southern.  People  of  re- 
finement and  sincerity,  the  Klebergs  wel- 
come their  friends  to  sit  at  tbeir  long  family 
table  and  to  enjoy  the  rides,  the  hunts,  the 
games,  the  talks,  the  social  affairs  that  recall 
Virginia  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Visitors 
come  from  every  part  of  the  country — college 
presidents  and  railroad  presidents,  govenuns 
and  senators  and  ambassadors.  Literature, 
art,  politics,  farming,  ranching,  railroading, 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world,  are 
discussed  at  the  long  table  and  on  the  long 
galleries.  The  younger  folk  take  parties  ui 
their  friends  out  armadillo  hunting,  or  cours- 
ing rabbits  with  the  wolf-hounds,  or  shootipg 
quail  or  duck.  All  ride  Uke  vaqueros.  Re- 
mote as  the  ranch  seems  from  the  world,  the 
world,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the  family  wishes 
for,  comes  to  the  ranch;  and  the  ranch  life 
itself  is  so  full  of  pleasures  and  satisfactions 
that  it  is  the  visitor  who  comes  away  envious 
of  its  felicity. 

The  pastures  tell  the  story  of  the  new  Texas 
ranching.  If  you  gallop  out  into  the  "little 
pasture"  behind  the  bams — the  "little 
pasture"  covers  7,000  acres — you  will  see  one 
kind  of  cattle,  and  one  only,  Durhams  or 
*' Shorthorns,"  grazing  on  the  open  prairie. 
Open  the  gate  and  enter  another  pasture. 
Clustered  about  a  water  hole  a  herd  of  Here- 
ford s  will  simultaneously  turn  and  stare  at 
vou  with  that  ludicrous  expression  of  blank- 
ness  their  monotonous  white  faces  above 
their  sleek  red  bodies  always  give.  They  are 
youngsters,  yearlings.  The  next  pasture — 
now  you  are  out  of  the  open  prairie  and  into 
the  chaparral — will  have  nothing  but  Hereford 
two-year-olds.  In  the  next  you  will  find  huge 
Percheron  brood  marcs  with  their  foals.  In 
the  next  are  trotting,' horses  with  uplifted  heads, 
long  flowing  brushes  and  light-stepping  feet 
careering  away  amid  the  brush.  You  are 
now  ten  miles  from  the  randi  house.  Another 
pasture,  seemingly  without  limit — here  are 
mules.  Now  and  then  you  will  pass  a  vaquero 
making  a  wild  dash  among  the  mesquite  and 
the  ebony  trees,  roping  a  refractory  steer  in  a 
smother  of  brush  that  looks  too  tangled  to 
shoot  through,  to  say  nothing  of  using  a 
lariat  there.  Here  bevies  of  quail  fly  up  before 
you.  A  coyote  slinks  off  into  the  brush. 
You  come  out  of  the  chaparral  to  gaze  across 
nn  open  field  of  alfalfa.  At  one  side  is  a 
foreman's  house.  Beyond  the  "little"  pas- 
tures bc^in  a|;ain.    The  faL^ch     a  vcr^tabj^ 


principality.  But  every  little  county  of  it  is 
the  scene,  of  an  experiment  in  producmg 
better  and  better  cattle  and  hones. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  it  all  is  Ifr.  Klebefg,  a 
man  of  breadth  and  power,  an  unusual  man. 
He  is  an  American  of  Prussian  descent. 
Years  ago,  a  distinguished  Texan,  a  friend  of 
his,  told  me,  one  of  his  ancestors  peifbrmed  a 
service  for  the  King  of  Prussia  and  in  return 
the  crown  of  Prussia,  which  now  means  the 
crown  of  the  German  Empire,  tmdertook  the 
obligation  of  paying  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  Klebeig  fsmily  for  aU  time. 
The  younger  Klebergs  need  no  such  benefice, 
but  it  is  truly  typical  of  Texas  that  a  tradi- 
tional right  like  that  exists  there.  Mr. 
Kleberg  himself  is  a  true  Texan — not  merely 
a  scientific  cattle  breeder,  a  Democrat,  the 
manager  of  broad  acres.  He  is  also  part  of  a 
story  of  empire  building,  which  began  with 
his  discovery  of  artesian  water. 

FINDING  THX  ARTESIAN  WATBR 

In  1 90 1  a  great  drought  fell  upon  southern 
Texas.  Cattle  died  by  the  thousands.  They 
trampled  down  the  cactus,  trod  the  spines  off. 

and  ate  that.  They  lowed  and  moaned  about 
the  dry  water  holes.  Mr.  Kleberg  himself 
told  me  of  the  days  when  mule  teams  had  to 
be  sent  to  Alice  to  cart  water  over  for  the  use 
of  the  ranch  house.  It  began  to  look  as  if 
all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  since 
Captain  King  and  Captain  Kenedy  settled  m 
Nueces  and  Cameron  counties  had  been  in 
vain.    The  land  was  going  back  into  desert. 

But  a  geologist  had  said  that  a  sheet  of 
water  underlay  that  whole  coast  countr>*. 
As  a  last  resort.  Mr.  Kleberg  hired  a  gang  of 
well  borers  and  started  to  find  it — if  it  were 
there.  The  cattle  seemed  to  divine  what  the 
men  were  seeking,  and  day  after  day  they 
crowded,  lowing,  about  the  work.  Foot  by 
foot  the  drills  went  down.  One  day  Mr. 
Kleberg  went  out  to  watch  the  apparently 
hopeless  efforts.  Suddenly  there  was  a  rest- 
less motion  among  the  scrawny  cattle  as  if 
a  cold  wind  had  blown  over  them.  The 
next  moment  out  on  the  parched  dust  of  the 
pasture  spouted  a  stream  of  limpid,  sparkling 
water.  It  gained  in  volume.  Snuffling,  and 
shoving,  and  lowing,  the  cattle  crowded  up  to 
the  rivulet  that  bi^an  to  flow  tlmnigh  the 
dust,  got  down  on  their  knees  and  lapped 
up  the  stream  more  rapidly  than  it  came. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  town  of  .Kingsville,  of 
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the  building  of  the  Gulf  Coast  railroad.  The 
well  created  both  of  them.  It  has  added 
another  empire  to  Texas.  It  was  the  first 
fruitaoa  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  war  was 
fought  to  win  for  the  American  people  the 
strip  of  territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Nueces.  Not  until  that  well  flowed  was 
the  strip  worth  anything  to  anybody  outside  of 
the  town  of  Brownsville  but  to  a  few  ranch- 
men Now  it  is  beooming  a  populous  region 
of  rich  farms. 

OPENING   THE   COAST  COUNTRY 

Well  after  w^ell  was  bored.  The  artesian 
flow  continued  unabated,  cold,  clear,  spark- 
ling. Ur.  B.  P.  Yoakum,  who  once  peddled 
fruit  trees  in  Texas  and  is  now  president  of 
the  Rock  Islan'l  Railroad,  had  a  vision  while 
general  manager  of  the  vSan  Antonio  and 
.\ransas  Pass  Railroad  of  a  new  line  that 
should  start  at  Corpus  Christi,  run  through 
the  King  Ranch,  the  Kened\-  Ranch  and 
other  big  holdings  to  Brownsville  and  straight 
on  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  He  could  get  no 
one  to  believe  in  it.  But  when  the  artesian 
water  came  in,  it  was  "now  or  never." 
He  went  to  Mr.  Klelu  rs,'.  to  Mr.  Kenedy,  to 
other  ranchmen.  "Here  is  the  chance," 
said  he,  "for  a  rich  agriculttiral  section.  It 
will  grow  two  crops  of  com  as  you  know.  It 
will  grow  truck  and  sugar  eane  and  alfalfa. 
It  will  even  grow  bananas.  Water  was  the 
only  thing  lacking.  Now  we  have  the  water. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  a  railroad." 

They  gave  him  huge  land  grants  in  addition 
to  the  right-of-way.  They  took  stock.  Other 
capitalists  put  in  more  money.  Down  through 
the  heart  of  that  coast  country  the  railroad 
was  imshed.  And  then  began  the  empire 
building.  Mrs  King,  through  Mr.  Kleberg, 
had  given  the  railroad  30,000  acres  of  land. 
With  this  30,000  acres  the  King  Ranch  put 
in  30,000  acres  more.  The  whole  60,000 
acres  were  turned  over  to  a  town  company 
owned  by  the  rancher  and  the  railroad  to- 
gether. Then,  one  by  one,  town  lots  and 
farms  were  sold  to  settlers  that  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  railro.id  Thus  the  town  of 
Kingsville  sprang  into  lieing  in  a  single  year. 
Round  about  it  spread  farms,  each  with  its 
artesian  well  and  its  pond-like  clay  tank,  into 
which  flowed  the  undercfround  water,  out  of 
which  came  the  stream  for  the  irrigation 
ditches  Now  about  Kingsville  you  can  see 
acres  and  acres  of  onions  just  springing  up  in 


one  field  while  the  second  crop  of  corn  is 
being  reaped  in  the  next.  The  farmers  can 
plant  in  any  month,  harvest  in  any  month. 
In  less  than  a  year  after  the  completion  of  the 
railroad,  in  the  summer  of  1904,  they  were 
shipping  out  beans,  onions,  tomatoes  and  other 
garden  truck  by  the  carload.  No  man  can  put 
down  mure  than  one  well  on  his  farm,  and  the 
well  must  be  properly  made.  No  liquor  can 
ever  be  sold  in  Kingsville — that  proscription 
is  in  every  deed  made.  Bit  by  bit  the  Santa 
Gertrudis  Ranch  is  being  eaten  into  by 
f^rms,  and  a  community  is  growing  up  in 
what  was  a  cactus-grown  pasture  only  four 
years  ago.  But  no  farmer  may  take  more 
than  his  share  of  the  underground  water — 
one  well  provides  enough  for  one  farm — ^and 
the  community  must  be  orderly.  After 
building  up  a  great  ranch  Mr.  Kleberg  is  now 
willing  to  help  build  up  a  great  community, 
but  he  is  carrying  out  the  new  enterprise  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old. 

TRB  NBW  FARMING 

Other  ranchers  have  taken  part  in  other 

town  companies  at  other  stations  on  the  line. 
They  and  Mr.  Yoakum  and  the  other  ofiirers 
of  the  railroad  are  doing  their  utmost  to  build 
up  the  country.  Mr.  William  Doherty,  for 
example,  is  helping  the  truck  growers  to  or- 
ganize cooperative  associations  to  study  the 
markets,  and  is  teaching  tlieni  scientific 
farming.  Here,  in  one  instance,  in  one  sec- 
tion, the  story  is  told  of  what  is  going  on,  with 
slight  variations,  in  west  Texas,  in  central 
Texas,  in  the  Panhandle.  The  ranches  persist, 
but  they  are  becoming  smaller,  more  feed 
crops  are  being  raised  to  save  range,  and  the 
cattle  arc  becoming  bigger  and  better.  Sec- 
tion after  section,  in  country  that  men  said 
ten  years  ago  wovdd  never  be  anything  but 
cattle  range,  is  becoming  productive  farm 
land. 

Texas  now  produces  almost  as  much  cotton 

as  Mississippi  and  Georgia  together — the  next 
two  cotton  states.  The  black  waxy  belt, 
when  I  passed  through  it  in  October,  was  white 
with  cotton.  The  threshers  were  busy  in  the 
rice  fields,  with  few  breaks,  from  the  broad 
yellow  fields  along  the  Rio  Grande  clear  to 
the  Sabine.  Rice  alone  brings  $6,000,000  a 
year  to  the  state.  East  Texas  cannot  be 
surpassed  as  a  fruit-growing  countrv'.  Mr. 
Roland  Morrill,  a  peach  grower  from  Michigan, 
has  now  in  bearing  at  Morrill,  Texas,  one  of 
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the  largest  peach  orchards  in  the  world. 
Near  Nacogdoches  Cuban  tobacco  is  being 
grown  successfully.  With  all  its  old  fanns, 
and  with  its  new  farms  cmning  in,  its  com,  its 
wheat,  its  ho^s,  its  multifarious  other  products, 
it  takes  one's  breath  away  to  think  of  what 
this  state,  that  can  produce  anything,  will 
do  ten  years  from  now.  Govem<»'  Roberts,  a 
Texas  governor  of  twenty  years  ago— "Old 
Alcalde"  Roberts  they  called  him — the  man 
who  remarked  to  a  critic  who  asked  him  to 
take  an  extraordinary  action:  "If  Texas  is 
going  to  h  —  1,  as  you  say.  it  shall  go  to  h  — 1 
legally" — once  said  to  the  Texans:  "Civiliza- 
tion begins  and  ends  with  the  plow."  Yet 
Texans  are  only  just  beginning  to  show  how 
much  civilization  they  can  create  with  the 
plow.  The  farmers  have  organized  as  the 
cattle  raisers  have,  and  they,  too,  are  bringing 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  legislature  and 
on  the  railroads.  As  the  cattle  raisers  ate 
breeding  up  their  cattle  the  feumers  arc 
improvinf^  their  crops,  diversifying,  and 
trying  experiments.  Alfalfa,  for  example, 
has  been  found  to  be  a  profitable  crop  on  un- 
irrigated  land  as  well  as  on  irrigated  land. 
Now  more  than  400,000  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed 
is  sold  in  Dallas  every  fall. 

Last  year  observers  became  awave  that 
organisations  of  farmers  were  springing  up 
all  over  the  state.  They  met  in  secret.  No 
one  but  the  farmers  themselves  were  aware 
what  the  organizations  were  for,  and  the 
farmers  would  not  tell.  Finally  it  was  quietly 
announced  that  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas 
had  elected  certain  officers,  whose  names 
were  given.  No  further  information  was 
accessible.  When  the  Legislature  met  it 
was  observed  that  the  officers  of  the  Farmers' 
Unif)n  were  attending  every  session.  They 
said  nothing.  They  merely  sat  in  the  gallery 
and  attended.  Presently  the  information 
was  circulated  that  they  were  keeping  a 
record  of  the  legislators'  actions — and  a 
bhickHst.  No  one  knew  exactly  how  this 
information  came  out.  The  ot^ircrs  of  the 
Farmers*  Union  had  said  nothing — they  had 
merely  sat  and  looked  on  They  went  to  all 
public  hearings — merely  sitting  and  looking 
on.  The  legislators  began  to  think.  The 
farmers  were  asked  if  they  intended  to  con- 
tinue their  exasperatingly  stolid  conduct. 
They  said  "Yes."  The  legislators  were 
compelU^d  to  keep  on  thinking.  There  were 
few  bills  presented  that  session  that  the 


farmers  of  Texas  would  not  approve  of. 
Nothing  could  be  more  characteristically 
Texan. 

THE  CITIES  OP  TEX.AS 

The  spirit  of  the  cities  is  as  distinctively 
Texan  as  the  spirit  that  governs  the  develop- 
ment of  ranch  and  farm.   You  can  see  them 

move  ahead  with  no  reference  at  all  to  Eastern 
standards.  Every  city  has  its  own  peculiar 
problem.  Its  working  out  in  any  one  of 
them  is  not  the  task  of  a  half  dosen  '*promi> 
ncnt  citizens,"  but  ever}'  man,  woman  and 
child  is  pushing  to  the  limit  of  his  strength  to 
make  that  particular  town  the  biggest,  best 
and  busiest  in  the  whole  Southwest.  Dallas 
is  only  thirty  years  old.  but  it  has  a  150,000 
Club  pledged  to  make  Dallas  a  city  of  1 50,000 
people  before  the  next  census.  Its  bustling 
budness  streets  already  look  like  those  of 
St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City.  It  is  now  the 
largest  distributing  centre  of  farm  imple- 
ments in  the  country*.  What  it  docs  not 
manufacture  now  it  will  manufacture  to- 
morrow, for  new  buildings  are  going  up  on 
every  side.  You  may  board  a  trolley  car  on 
its  main  street  and  ride  thirty-seven  miles 
across  rich  agricultural  country  to  its  twin 
city.  Fort  Worth,  now  a  packing  centre, 
hardly  older  than  Dallas,  and  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit  of  jirogrcss.  The  early  arrivals  in 
each  town  cooperated  to  boom  their  city 
Every  railroad  that  entered — and  eight  or 
nine  conveige  on  each  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  on  its  hub— promoted  each  city's 
fortunes.  As  a  new  business  man  or  a  now 
worker  of  any  sort  came  in,  attracted  by  the 
city's  promise  of  growth,  he  was  waited  00 
and  drafted  by  his  neighbors  into  the  compact 
body  of  city  builders  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  create  a  metropolis.  Every 
newcomer  now  is  drafted  thus  into  a  larger 
and  larger  body  as  each  city  grows.  A  man 
need  not  be  oflficially  a  member  of  the  Dallas 
150,000  Club  if  he  takes  you  aside  and  urges 
you  to  send  back  for  what  capital  you  can 
raise  and  make  Dallas  your  home.  He  is 
simply  Dallas  personified,  a  member  of  the 
bigger  150.000  Club  which  includes  thf 
whole  population  of  the  city.  So  with  Fort 
Worth.  So  with  fast -growing  Waco,  with  its 
schools  and  colleges  and  pleasant  residential 
streets,  So  with  Houston,  the  great  cotton 
mart,  whose  people  will  tell  you  enthusiasti- 
cally that  if  the  city  is  not  the  largest  in  Texas 
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(as  they  maintain  that  by  a  counting  of 
polls  it  already  is) ,  it  will  be  when  the  deepen- 
ing of  Buffalo  Bayou  is  completed  and  the 

city  is  practically  a  port  competing  with 
Galveston.  You  will  not  find  Beaumont 
an  oU  camp,  as  you  might  think.  The  oil  field, 
Spindletop,  is  four  miles  away.  Beaumont 
was  an  old  city  before  the  oil  was  discovered. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Neches,  fringed  with 
moss-streaming  live  oaks  at  one  end  of  the 
town,  to  where  the  residential  streets  steal  off 
into  the  fragrant  pines  at  the  other,  it  is  a 
clean,  beautiful  little  city,  already  making 
progress  in  manufactures  You  meet  here, 
loo,  an  advancing  port  project,  of  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  river,  and  you  meet  the  same  ap- 
parently universal  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
bustle. 

Austin,  the  capital,  with  its  university 
and  its  noble  state  capitol  looking  off  to  broken 
ranges  of  tree-clad  hills,  is  more  sedate  and 

more  beautiful,  if  less  active  in  business. 
San  Antonio,  historic,  dignified,  luxurious,  the 
site  of  the  Alamo,  a  city  of  homes,  bustles 
less  than  Dallas  and  Houston,  yet  it  grows  and 
grows.  El  Paso  has  itist  <  K  aned  out  its 
gamblers.  It  is  far  out  airiul  the  desert  and 
the  irrigated  lands,  the  metropolis  for  the  mine 
country  in  southern  New  Mexico  and  northern 
Old  Mexico.  People  there  said  that  gambling 
was  necessary  to  the  city's  prosperous  exis- 
tence. The  better  citizens  said  "No,  "  and 
abolished  it.  Business  at  once  forged  ahead, 
bank  deposits  grew,  building  increased. 
Twenty-four  hours  away  from  San  Antonio, 
the  nearest  Texas  city.  El  Paso,  "the  l)iggest 
city  in  the  biggest  congressional  district  in 
the  bics^st  county  in  the  biggest  state  in  the 
biggest  country  on  the  footstool,"  is  as  thor- 
oughly Texan  as  ancient  San  Antonio  itself, 
and,  though  just  across  the  river  from  Mexico, 
as  American  as  Dallas,  and,  its  citisens  feel,  as 
progressive.  Even  quaint  old  Brownsville, 
down  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  (Vrande,  has 
begun  to  feel  a  stir  of  activity  since  Mr. 
Yoakum  brought  his  railroad  into  it.  Corpus 
Christi,  too,  and  other  Texas  towns  are  ad- 
vancing. Farm  and  ranch,  rice  field,  sugar 
plantation,  pine  woods,  oil  fields  are  producing 
wealth  in  unprecedented  volume  all  around 
the  cities,  and  they  are  expanding  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  prosperous  rural  environment 
Galveston  is  performing  the  feat  of  lifting 
itself  by  its  own  bootstraps.  The  great 
Storm  dealt  it  a  frightful  blow,  which  for  a 


time  looked  fatal.  Five  thousand  people 
left  forthwith  to  live  in  Houston.   But  30,000 

people  stayed.  AU  along  the  Gulf  side  of  the 
city  they  built  a  huge  concrete  sea-wall,  high 
above  the  point  where  even  the  huge  flood 
rolled.  Day  by  day  huge  dredges  scoop  up 
sand  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  carry  it 
in  through  a  long  canal  dug  along  the  edge 
of  the  city  inside  the  wall,  and  pump  it  out  to 
raise  the  grade  of  that  whole  side  of  it  to 
a  height  that  matches  the  wall  at  the  front  and 
decreases  gradually  \<>  iIr  heart  of  the  city. 
Much  of  the  work  has  been  already  completed. 
One  might  think  that  the  storm  would  have 
ruined  the  owners  of  dwellings  in  the  stricken 
area.  One  wonders  how  they  can  afford  to 
lift  their  houses  on  stilts  and  build  temporary 
sidewalks  while  the  sand  and  water  are 
swirling  beneath  their  floors — as  in  the  grading 
process  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
ti<ms.  Here  is  what  hap}>cned:  The  people 
of  the  city  subscribed  in  large  part  for  the 
bonds  issued  to  do  the  grading — the  wealthy 
people  who  had  been  practically  unharmed, 
business  men,  and  bankers.  The  work  gave 
occupation  and  stimulated  business.  It  made 
money  circulate.  Everybody  shared  the  pros- 
perity. The  money  came  back  to  the  bankers 
for  their  profit  and  went  out  i^ain.  Within  a 
comparatively  few  years  the  bonds  will  be 
taken  uj),  the  rebuilding  finished,  Galveston 
safe  for  all  time — ^and  the  history  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  tragedy  will  be  that  Galveston  by 
a  seeming  economic  miracle  jnospered  by  it. 

One  other  element.  Since  the  storm  the 
citv  has  had  a  business  government,  its 
othcers  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  five  com- 
missioners. Good  men  were  chosen.  The 
city  is  ooodttcted  as  the  mayor  and  the  com> 
missioners  would  conduct  their  private  busi- 
ness— with  efficiency  combined  with  rigid 
economy.  This  helped  the  rebuilding.  But 
the  comoEiission  government  is  no  mere 
cmcrgcnrv  oxiieriment.  Galveston  is  without 
doubt  the  best  and  most  economically  gov- 
erned city  of  its  importance  in  the  country, 
and  its  citizens  purpose  to  keep  it  so.  Hous- 
ton took  heed,  abolished  its  council,  and  it, 
too,  is  now  governed  bv  a  mayor  and  a  busi- 
ness commission.  Galveston's  business  has 
already  surpassed  its  level  before  the  storm. 
When  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  the  dty 
will  be,  as  the  southern  gateway  of  the  great 
empire  of  Texas,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
country's  ports. 
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Even  with  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
cities,  the  increase  in  manufactures,  the 

expansion  of  railroad  mileage  from  500 
miles  in  1867  to  12,000  miles  last  year, 
the  development  of  the  oil  lields  at  Beaumont 
and  elsewhere,  Texas  never  got  out  of  the 
grip  of  the  people  into  the  gra^  of  the 
corporations.  If  the  cattle  kings  and  the  big 
farmers  have  power  and  influence,  as  they  do, 
they  yet  do  not  rule  the  state.  If  the  oil 
Idngs,  the  lumber  kings,  the  railroad  kings 
are  deferred  to  as  they  are  in  other  states, 
yet  they  cannot  dominate.  I  asked  a  well- 
known  Texan  what  kept  the  state  un- 
corrupted. 

"  The  boys  from  the  forks  of  the  creeks  and 

the  heads  of  the  caflons,"  said  he. 

They  ncc  d  no  referendum  in  Texas.  Public 
affairs  are  the  personal  business  of  every 
man  in  the  state,  however  remote  from  the 
cities,  however  humble.  The  people  elect 
representatives,  senators,  governors,  legisla- 
tors, of  a  kind  that  do  not  need  watching — 
and  then  they  watch  them. 

Tb»  story  of  the  railroad  commission 
illustrates  best  their  handling  of  big  public 
problems,  though  there  are  many  other 
illustrations.  It  dates  back  to  the  agitation 
of  Governor  Hogg  for  state  control  of  corpora- 
tions. It  was  established  in  1891  to  adopt, 
regulate  and  enforce  rales,  and  to  prevent 
discrimination  agamst  persons  or  places. 
Even  then  the  state  knew  the  transcendent 
importance  of  such  railroad  regulation.  Its 
senior  United  States  Senator  was  John  H. 
Reagan,  once  Postmaster-General  in  Jefferson 
Davis's  Confederate  Cabinet.  The  chairman- 
ship of  the  railroad  commission  seemed  to  him 
a  more  important  office  than  his  senatorshi]), 
and  he  resigned  from  the  Senate  to  take  it. 
Other  able  men  were  appointed  to  the  other 
commissionerships.  The  oonnnission  forth- 
with took  up  its  task,  impartially,  capably, 
devotedly.  Ever  since  it  has  been  one  of  the 
busiest  bodies  in  the  state. 

Some  say  that  it  checks  development.  It 
does.  Railroad  building  probably  does  not 
advance  as  fast  in  Texas  as  the  state's  re- 
sources would  permit  if  long  speculative 
chances  were  taken,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
advances  faster  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  Meanwhile  the  commission  holds 
the  balance  true  between  the  railroads  and 
the  people.  Sometimes  manufacturers  can- 
not giet  what  they  demand,  sometimes  the 


cattlemen  cannot,  sometimes  the  railroads 
cannot.  But  the  conunission  will  hear  any 
complaint  and  decide  promptly.  Courts  may 
not  review  its  decisions.  It  is  despotic, 
final,  exemplary.  The  people  of  Corsicana 
complained  that  a  certain  train  left  the 
town  habitually  frmn  a  half  hour  to  two 
hours  late.  The  railroad  was  ordered  to 
start  the  train  on  time.  It  demurred  ;  it  had 
to  wait  for  another  train  carrying  United 
States  mails.  "-Start  your  train  on  time," 
said  the  commission.  The  railroad  started  it 
on  time.  The  people  of  the  town  demanded 
a  better  railroad  station.  "Build  it,"  said 
the  commiwiion.  The  ratboad  submitted 
plans  for  a  station  to  cost  about  $15,000. 
"'Sot  got^d  enough,"  reported  the  commis- 
sion. Forty-thousand-dollar  plans  were  sub- 
mitted. "  Not  good  enough,"  was  the  report. 
The  feelings  of  the  railroad  officers  may  be 
imagined  when  they  ne.xt  submitted  plans 
for  a  $75,000  station.  "That  will  do  ven.- 
well,"  said  the  commission;  "build  that."  It 
was  built. 

Several  railroads  raised   their  rates  on 

cotton  shipments  from  certain  points  to  Gal- 
veston. It  was  charged  that  they  wtn 
deliberately  discriminating  against  cerium 
areas.  The  commission  forthwith  put  on  an 
"emergency"  rate — subtle  humor  in  that 
term — cutting  the  new  rates  down  one-h?lf 
One  railroad  persuaded  the  commission  that 
it  had  entered  no  combination  to  put  on  dis- 
criminating  rates.  It  was  at  once  absolved 
from  the  emergency  rate.  So  in  other  cases 
The  commission  is  busy  all  the  time  hearing 
complaints  and  arguments,  permitting  certain 
rates  to  stand,  lowering  others.  No  interest 
is  quite  satisfied.  No  interest  secures  everv- 
thing  it  wishes.  But  all  interests,  from  the 
railroads  to  the  consumers,  admit  that  they 
are  getting  a  square  deal.  There  are  so  many 
railroads  in  the  state  that  the  commission 
serves  to  guard  all  against  the  undue  domina- 
tion of  any  one  or  two.  Everybody  thinks 
he  might  get  more  from  the  commissioa 
than  he  does,  but  everybody  is  fairly  well 
satisfied. 

The  kernel  of  the  matter  is  that  the  state 
is  bigger  than  the  railroads.  If  other  states 
could  have  a  consciousness  as  proud  and  alert 
as  that  of  Texas — ^that  the  commonwealth  is 
bigger  than  the  corporations — half  our  national 
problems  would  disappear.  It  is  a  great 
state.  Texas  is. 
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A  STORY  SHOWING  IIOW  ONE  TRUST  MAY  SANDBAG  ANOTHER 
TRUST,  ALL  WITHIN  TH£  WORKING  CODE  OF  HIGH  FINANCE 

BY 

FREEMAN  HARDING 


COLONEL  NATHANIEL  ARDEN  was 
seated  at  "the  Colonel's  table,"  as 
through  his  nightly  occupancy  it 

had  come  to  be  called.  It  was  after  the 
dinner  hour  and  the  cafd  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  was  crowded.  Heads  were  turned 
and  ears  strained  in  his  direction;  for  the 
fame  of  the  ridl,  full-bodied  stories  told  there 
had  spread  among  the  habituds  His  com- 
panions w^ere  men  heavy  of  jowl,  with  pig 
eyes  peering  out  of  concavities  of  pink  flesh 
and  purple  blotches  on  their  flaccid  cheeks. 
Twins  in  obesity,  they  were  inseparable  in  bus- 
iness and  pleasure,  and  were  known  as  the  "two 
P's,"  their  names  being  Popple  and  Peebles. 

Just  as  a  roar  of  laughter  followed  a 
story  told  by  Popple  in  a  wheezy  whisper, 
Arden  felt  a  hand  gently  stroking  his  shoulder, 
and  looked  up  to  see  his  partner,  Archie 
Jennings,  smiling  down  upon  him.  The  face 
of  the  elder  man  softened. 

"Sit  down  and  take  something, Archie," 
he  urged. 

"Colonel,"  was  the  young  fellow's  reply, 
"there  is  an  old  friend  of  ours  at  a  table  over 

there.  Skeener,  who  set  up  the  machiner}' 
in  the  Williamsville  power  house  for  us  and 
did  such  a  good  job." 

"Bring  him  right  over  here,"  said  the 
hoq>itable  Colonel.  In  a  moment  Archie 
came  back,  Elkanah  Skeener  following  in  his 
wake.  His  short  legs  were  trousered  in  rusty 
black  and  his  heavy  shoulders  were  draped  in 
a  "ready4o-wear"  Tuxedo.  A  clumsy  gold 
chain  hung  in  a  double  festoon  across  his 
waistcoat,  and  swung  in  and  out  in  time  with 
the  heavy  footfall  of  his  country  shoes. 

"  Colond,  I  met  Skeener  in  the  street  to^ay. 
He  teUs  me  he  is  in  New  York  on  important 
business,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
him  that  his  most  important  business  is  to 
look  us  up." 

The  Colonel  got  upon  his  feet  and  waved  a 
welcoming  hand.  "Mr  Skeener,  I  want  you 
to  know  two  good  fellows.    Let  me  present 


you  to  Colonel  Popple.  He  makes  the  best 
whiskey  distilled  in  old  Kentucky.  John," 
speaking  to  the  waiter,  "pass  along  that 
'Popple'  whiskey.  When  you  have  tried  it, 
my  boy,  you  will  feel  as  frisky  as  a  young 
colt.  Help  yourself  to  a  cigar  and  shake 
hands  with  my  friend  Peebles." 

Arden's  companions  acknowledged  the  in- 
troduction with  indifferent  grunts,  and  the 
Colonel  sat  down,  beaming  benevolentl y  upon 
the  newcomer.  He  noted  Skeener*s  scarred 
hands,  his  distorted  fingers  and  misshapen 
finger  nails.  The  man  was  a  user  of  tools,  a 
guider  of  machines,  a  mere  mechanic.  What 
could  be  Archie's  object  in  introducing  him 
among  genttemen? 

Elkanah  sat  himself  down  heavily  and, 
while  listening  to  the  coarsely  jovial  talk, 
began  to  absorb  "Popple"  whiskey.  It  was 
soon  coursing  through  his  unaccustomed 
veins.  His  eyes  glowed  with  a  dull  fire,  he 
smoked  his  cigar  with  a  devil-may-care  air, 
and  brayed  noisily  at  the  stories  and  the 
jokes.  At  home  he  was  strictly  "temper- 
ance." There  he  led  a  life  which  revolved 
morally  and  socially  around  the  Pike  Street 
Church,  and  in  a  business  way  around  his 
wrench  factory. 

To  Archie  it  soon  became  obvious  that 
Arden's  cronies  did  not  enjoy  the  presence 
of  this  alien.  They  found  him  wearisome  and 
insolently  ignored  him.  "He  is  your  guest 
and  they  are  being  rude  to  him,"  remon- 
strated Archie,  whispering  in  Arden's  ear. 
The  Colonel  flushed  at  the  reflection  on  his 
hospitality;  then,  as  if  struck  with  an  idea, 
he  got  on  his  feet. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether, "I  have  had  a  good  day  in  the  Street 
and  I  want  to  end  it  with  a  good  night.  We'll 
take  a  little  jaunt  around  the  town." 

As  they  made  the  rounds  of  the  music 
halls,  the  gambling  houses  and  the  places 
that  are  never  "pulled,"  the  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Pike  Street  Church  saw 
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thln^.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  opening  of  many 

bottles  in  curious  company,  Archie  managed 
to  look  after  Elkanah  and,  as  the  dawn  was 
yellowing  the  East,  to  coax  that  somewhat 
maudlin  and  unwilling  person  back  to  his 
hotel  and  put  him  to  bed. 

II 

It  was  a  brilliant  mmning  and  the  rays  of 

the  sun  pouring  through  a  window  of  Colonel 
Ardcn's  office  impinged  upon  the  polished 
crown  fif  his  bald  head  and  were  reflected 
therefrom  in  a  dazzUng  aureole.  Apparently 
none  the  worse  for  the  hig^  jinks  of  the  night 
before,  he  was  standing  near  the  ticker  and 
idly  scanning  the  tape  which  was  sliding 
through  his  fingers  and  coiling  into  a  basket. 

The  door  opened  and  Archie  Jennings, 
perfectly  groOTied  and  smiling  radiantly* 
.stepped  inside. 

"Morning,  Colonel,"  he  called  out  cheer- 
fully. "I  hope  you  are  feeling  fit  to-day. 
You  look  it." 

"Yes,  my  boy."  responded  Arden,  "I  find 
myself  in  good  shape  after  our  little  outing. 
I  suppose  you  got  Skeener  to  bed  all  right? 
I  don't  doubt  that  you  had  good  reasons  for 
inflicting  him  on  us." 

"Right  you  are,"  laughed  Archie.  "He 
will  be  here  pretty  soon.  I  want  you  to  hear 
his  story.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  work 
a  deal  out  of  the  business  that  brought  him. 
There  he  is  now."  he  added,  with  an  amused 
laugh,  as  a  high,  raucous  voice  made  itself 
heard  through  the  partition. 

Swinging  his  wide  shoulders  from  side  to 
side,  Skeener  walked  into  the  impressive  outer 
offices  of  Arden  &  Company. 

"I  s'pose  Colonel  Arden's  in/'  he  said 
to  a  clerk,  "I  want  to  see  'im." 

The  guardian  of  the  entrance  gate  glanced 
dubiously  at  the  man  who  stood  four  square 
before  him,  and  projected  a  bulging  chest. 
Noting  his  hesitation,  Elkanah  looked  him 
arrogantly  in  the  eye. 

"Young  feller,"  he  said,  "I  knew  your  boss 
when  you  was  wearin'  short  pants.  I  was 
with  'im  last  night.  His  pardner,  Jennings, 
wanted  me  to  get  here  at  twelve.  And  it's 
twelve." 

The  youth,  flushing  at  the  snicker  of  his 
fellow  clerks,  disappeared  into  the  private 
office,  to  come  out  again  precipitately  and 
respectfully  motiofk  Elkanah  to  enter.  As 
he  appeared  inside  Archie  sprang  toward  htm. 


"I  say,.  Colonel,"  he  exclaimed,  "here  is 

Skeener  li  (lk]n;^'  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  after  his 
night  Willi  the  boys.  He  kept  kis  end  up  m 
great  shape." 

Elkanah  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  tribute. 
His  memory  of  the  night  was  hasy,  but  he  had 
had  misgivings. 

"Mr.  Jennings  wanted  me  to  come  down 
here  and  talk  to  yeh  about  a  piece  of  business," 
he  said. 

"Light  one  of  these  cigars,  sit  down  and 
fire  away,"  was  the  reply. 

He  let  himself  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair 
and  began  to  talk,  while  Arden  continued  to 
run  the  ticker  tape  through  his  fingers. 

"There's  a  man  lives  in  our  town  by  the 
name  of  Bums.  He's  an  inventor.  He's 
got  up  a  glass  machine  that's  a  wonder. 
Blows  and  presses  both  to  once.  It's  more'n 
human.  Bums  ain't  no  business  man,  SO 
he's  put  his  machine  in  my  hands." 

"Why  don't  you  offer  it  to  the  Trust?  ' 
queried  Arden,  without  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
tape  as  it  writhed  swiftly  out  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  spurt  in  the  market. 

"Hev,"  was  the  reply.  "Went  straight 
to  President  Corker.  He  treated  me  decent, 
but  the  smart  Alick  he  sent  to  look  at  the 
machine  told  me  it  might  be  worth  half  a  cent 
a  pound  as  old  iron  but  it  wasn't  worth  a  cuss 
to  blow  glass.   That  made  me  hot." 

"  I  would  hardly  care  to  put  money  into  the 
glass  business,"  said  Arden,  with  a  shake  of 
the  head. 

"But  I  hcven't  told  yeh  the  whole  story 
yit,"  said  Elkanah,  hitching  his  chair  closer 
and  dropping,  his  voice  to  a  httslqr  whisper. 

"Corker  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  our  town 
The  Trust's  three  biggest  factories  is  located 
there.  His  typewriter  has  been  a  tdlin* 
things  to  my  bookkeeper.  He's  her  feller. 
.And  he's  been  tellin'  me  what  she's  l)een 
a  tellin'  him.  That  gal  has  been  seitm' 
up  nights  typin'  contracts  and  agreements 
to  buy  a  lot  of  glass  factories.  Her 
young  man  coaxed  her  to  save  out  carbon 
copies.  I've  got  a. big  bundle  of  'em  at 
the  hotel." 

Leaning  still  closer  and  curving  a  hand 
around  his  mouth,  he  went  on: 

"Corker  is  fixin'  to  buy  up  even,'  one  of  the 
compctin'  factories.  He's  cinched  all  but 
two  and  is  dickerin'  fer  them.  When  he  has 
them  corralled  Corker  and  his  crowd  are 
goin'  to  cut  a  melon.  The  money  to  buy  the 
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with  is  to  be  raised  by  sellin'  new 
Comet  stock  to  stocldiolden  at  par.  It's 

bhngin'  175  to-day.  " 

"One  seventy-six,"  interjected  Archie,  who 
bsd  saunteted  to  tbe  ticker.  His  eye  had 
caught  on  the  wriggling  tape  the  hieroglyphs 

••100  C.  G.  176." 

"Them  rights  to  subscribe'll  be  wuth  mor'n 
50  per  cent,  dividend,"  said  Skeener,  in  a 
kisring  whisper. 

Archie,  looking  over  Elkanah's  head,  noted 
that  the  Colonel's  eyes  drew  close  together, 
his  jaws  shut  like  a  steel  trap,  and  his  mobile, 
thick-lipped  mouth  became  a  hard,  straight 
line. 

"I  have  nin  up  against  Corker,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "He's  a  smart  little  man.  I  sup- 
pose he  is  cutting  prices  so  as  to  buy  in  pro- 
perties cheap." 

"That's  eg-cactly  what  he's  doin*,"  assented 
Skeener.  "And  the  E^quity  works  at  Glasston 
IS  losin'  so  much  money  that  1  s'pose  Salter '11 
hev  to  take  what  he  can  git.  Corker  is  oilly 
offerin'  him  twenty  thousand  fer  what's  cost 
close  to  sixty.  How  I'd  like  to  slip  in  and 
buy  itl"  he  added  wistfully.  "1  could  do  it 
slick,  fer  Salter's  asked  me  to  find  some  feller 
10  take  it  off  his  hands.  Then  there's  the 
Continental  Glass  Company.  The  stock  has 
been  a  pay  in'  10  per  cent,  dividends  right 
along.  But  Corker  is  a  tryin'  to  bulldoze 
Dent,  the  Continental  president,  into  sellin' 
the  control  at  par.  Dent  swears  he  won't 
lake  less  "n  a  hundred  and  fifty." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Arden  doubtfully,  "1  can 
find  a  way  to  work  the  thing  out  for  you. 
Drop  in  to-morrow  and  I  will  let  you  loiow 
if  I  can  do  anything." 

"I  shall  look  you  up  at  your  hotel  to-night," 
said  Archie  as  Skeener  turned  to  go.  "We 
will  dine  and  go  to  the  theatre  afterward." 

"I'll  wait  fer  yeh,"  replied  Skeener,  and 
with  an  abrupt  nod,  he  went  out. 

As  the  door  closed,  Arden 's  simulated  lan- 
guor vanished.  His  eyes  glittered  and  he 
began  to  speak  with  a  vigorous  energy. 

"Archie,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  that  you  have 
struck  a  deal  that  is  worth  while.  If  we 
handle  it  right  New  York  will  find  out  that 
we  are  doing  business  here.  It  ought  to  be 
a  quick,  snappy  thing  Telephone  and  find 
out  if  Dent  of  the  Continental  is  at  his  New 
York  office.  Look  after  that  man  Skeener. 
I  n't  let  him  out  of  your  sight.  Make  sure 
iie  doesn't  talk  to  anybody  else.   He  has 


copies  of  contracts.  Get  hold  of  them  and 
bring  them  to  my  rooms  after  you  have  put 

him  to  bed.  When  he  gets  here  in  the 
morning  we  will  come  to  terms.  My  boy," 
he  added,  crooking  his  fingers  into  the  sem- 
blance of  talons,  "when  you  see  a  profit  drop 
on  it  like  a  hawk  drops  on  a  chicken."  The 
Colonel's  nose  and  chin  seemed  to  come 
together  as  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and 
his  eyes  glittered  rapaciously. 

Ill 

Long  into  the  night  lights  were  burning  in 
Arden's  rooms  while  he  and  Archie  worked 

out,  detail  by  detail,  a  plan  of  campaign. 
Yet  ten  o'clock  of  the  following  day  found  the 
financier  in  his  ofhce,  pink  of  face,  cheerful 
of  manner,  and  humming  a  melodious  "coon" 
song  as  he  paced  to  and  fro. 

With  a  bold  front.  V)ut  a  secret  feeling  of 
trepidation,  Elkanah  Skeener  walked  into  the 
ofhce  of  Arden  &  Company.  An  obsequious 
derk  hastened  to  open  the  gate. 

"Colonel  Arden  is  exjK'cting  you,"  he  ex- 
plained.   "Walk  right  inside" 

As  he  entered  the  Colonel  greeted  him  with 
one  of  his  finest  smiles  and  plunged  at  once 
into  business. 

"I  have  been  making  some  investigations 
and  find  you  arc  correct  about  Corker's  plans. 
There  may  be  a  chance  to  make  some  money, 
and  if  you  would  like  to  have  us  take  the 
matter  up  we  will  do  so,  providing  you  and  I 
can  come  to  terms." 

"Ain't  no  trouble  about  our  agrcem",' 
answered  Skeener,  smiling  widely  and  expos- 
ing a  mouth  full  of  teeth,  half  yellow  bone, 
half  yellow  gold. 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Colonel,  in 
his  gentlest  voice.  *'  You  are  certain  that  yuu 
can  buy  the  Equity  works  for,  say,  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars?" 

"Sure!"  was  the  emi)hatic  reply. 

"Are  you  willing  to  accept  for  your  share 
one-fifth  of  the  profits  of  selling  the  Equity 
to  Corker?  You  see,  I  furnish  all  the 
money." 

"1  think  that's  jest  about  right,"  was  the 
reply. 

"What  d<M  s  Rums  want  for  his  machine?" 

queried  the  Cdlonrl. 

"He'd  jump  at  tin  thousand.  I  could  git 
it  fer  less  but  I'd  ruther  not." 

"Very  well;  we  won't  ask  you  to  crowd 
your  man.  I  will  take  a  sixty-day  option  at 
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that  figure    Naturally  you  will  look  to  Burns 

for  your  commission,  as  you  represent  him." 

"I  s'pose  that's  fair,"  was  the  reluctant 
answer,  "but  how  about  the  Contmcntal 
Glass  Company?" 

"Do  you  think  you  can  handle  Dent?" 
asked  Arden,  shaking  his  head  doubtfully. 
"He  is  a  hard  proposition." 

"W-€-l-I.  I  dunno.  But  if  /  don't  handle 
'im  and  you  do,  how  do  I  come  in?" 

"Perhaps  you  may  be  willing  to  leave  that 
to  me,"  suggested  the  Colonel,  beaming 
benignantly. 

"I'm  ready  to  shake  hands  with  yeh  cm 
that  right  now,"  was  the  hearty  response. 

Just  then  Archie  came  in  and,  as  soon  as 
greetings  had  been  exchanged,  the  Colonel 
ceased  to  be  the  tactful  negotiator  and  became 
the  general-in-chicf.  With  the  energy  and 
decision  which  marked  his  methods  when 
he  had  "  a  hen  on,"  as  he  jociUarly  phrased  it, 
he  issued  his  orders. 

"Skeener."  he  asked  abruptly,  "what  kind 
of  a  man  is  Salter?" 

"He's  a  nice  feller  enough,  but  he  ain't  got 
much  business  sense.  His  father  built  up  a 
good  trade,  but  Jim's  kinder  shiftless  and  he's 
let  things  run  down." 

"Archie,  you  and  Skeener  must  take  the 
noon  train.  You  can  get  to  Glasston  to- 
morrow. Carry  along  a  certified  check  for 
$t5,ooo.  Buy  Salter's  factory  the  day  you 
get  there.  Don't  haggle.  Pay  liis  price. 
You  will  have  to  hurr\'  to  catch  vour  train," 
and  hf*  almost  pushed  them  out  of  the  office. 

Before  the  door  had  closed  he  was  telephon- 
ing for  his  lawyer. 

"Blight,"  he  said,  without  any  preliminary 
greeting,  "I  want  to  organize  the  'Unity 
Glass  Corporation,'  New  Jersey  charter, 
capital  ten  millions.  I  shall  take  the  presi- 
dency. Fix  Friday  for  the  Jersey  City  meeting. 
Pile  the  papers  in  Trenton  on  Monday  with- 
out fail.   Send  them  by  special  messenger." 

The  lawyer,  after  asking  a  few  questions, 
departed.  In  another  minute  .Vrden  had  his 
broker,  Peebles,  on  the  ic'.cphonc. 

"Joe,  meet  me  for  lunch  in  ten  minutes  at 
the  Chib,"  he  commanded. 

Amid  the  solid  elegance  of  that  queer  in- 
vestment of  a  great  insurance  company,  which 
ran  everything  in  its  costly  home  from  the 
bootblacks  to  the  Trust  companies,  they 
talked  as  they  ate. 

"Joe,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  am  going  into 


the  glass  business.   I  am  organizing  tl 

'Unity  Glass  Corporation,'  capital  ten  rai 
Hons,  to  take  over  some  fine  factories,  and  hay 
secured  control  of  novel  machinery  which  wi 
enable  us  to  undersell  the  'Comet  Glass  Con 
pany,*  Corker's  pet  trust.  I  have  made  up 
board  of  our  fellows.  I  shall  be  president  ai 
you  must  be  treasurer.  Is  there  much  trai 
ing  in  Comet  stodc?" 

"Not  in  New  York,  but  it  is  dealt  in  free! 
at  Pittsburg,"  answered  Peebles. 

"The  news  about  the  new  rival  to  tl 
Trust  will  be  our  secret  until  Monday,  th« 
it  will  become  public  property.  We  mu 
make  up  a  pool  to  sell  all  the  stock  we  a 
before  the  drop  that  is  sure  to  come.  \\ 
ought  to  be  able  to  put  out  a  good  man 
thousand  shares." 

Peebles'  little  eyes  grew  steady.  Inan  ii 
Stant  he  became  the  keen  V»roker. 

"There's  twenty-five  million  of  the  stoc 
out-standing;  we  shouldn't  have  any  troubi 
an  borrowing  enough  to  make  our  ddiveries, 
he  said  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice. 

"When  the  news  comes  out  we  ought  to  b 
able  to  break  prices  twenty-five  points, 
continued  the  Colonel.  "Then  we  can  bnj 
in  cheap  what  we  have  sold,  come  to  tcm 
with  Corker,  change  to  the  hull  side,  an 
SO  work  the  thing  going  and  coming.  Yo 
must  handle  the  stock  market.  I  tSball  looi 
after  the  newspapers;  that  is  in  my  lioi 
Arden  &  Company  will  take  a  50  per  cea 
interest  in  the  pool.  I  shall  allot  Popple 
quarter  and  you  may  have  the  other  quaru  r. 

"All  riie^t,  I'm  with  you,"  assented  Pe^ki 
"  I  shall  look  into  things  this  afternoon  and  « 
can  perfect  our  plans  to-night  at  the  Waldur 
See  you  later."  The  obese  man  struggled  t 
his  legs  and  bore  away  his  tun-like  body. 

"  Now  for  the  hardest  job  of  all,"  said  Arde 
to  himself,  and  he  sallied  forth  to  capture  Def 
and  his  glass  company.  Within  two  houj 
he  came  back,  the  light  of  triumph  in  his  eye 
Giving  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  dii 
turbcd,  he  paced  slowly  back  and  forth,  hi 
amis  behmd  his  back.  In  spite  of  his  paunche 
checks  and  his  coarsened  nose  and  chin,  digni^ 
and  power  dwelt  in  his  heavy  face. 

His  strong  and  subtle  mind  was  traversia 
every  phase  of  the  scheme.  "  We  seem  safe, 
he  muttered.  "There  is  certain  to  be  a 
profit  in  selling  Cdmet  stock  for  a  fall, audi 
bigger  one  in  buying  for  the  rise.  I  bati 
got  to  pay  Dent  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  d»i 
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and  35  pel  cent,  of  all  I  can  screw  out  of 

Corker  above  that  price.  Slceener  is  to  get 
a  fifth  of  the  profits  we  make  out  of  the  Equity. 
I  don't  like  that  fellow,  and  I'll  find  a  way  to 
keep  his  share  reasonable."  He  smiled 
grimly.  "But,  thank  the  Lord,  he  hasn't 
any  interest  in  the  Bums  machine.  I  am 
Ufjinning  to  think  a  lot  of  that  machine, 
though  1  haven't  seen  it.  I  reckon  it  is  going 
to  cost  Corker  high,"  and  he  broke  into  a 
hoarse  laugh. 

IV 

Skeener  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  un* 
painted  frame  office  of  the  Equity  Glass 

Works,  to  find  the  lank,  slovenly  proprietor 
sittinij  in  a  tippcd-V)ack  chair  with  his  feet  on 
the  fireless  stove  and  spitting  contemplatively 
into  its  open  door. 

"Hel  lo.  Jim,"  called  out  Elkanah  in  a 
domineering  voice. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Elky,"  responded  Salter. 
"Whafs  the  news?" 

"Big  news  fer  you.  I've  found  a  feUer  to 
buy  yeh  out.  I've  worked  'im  up  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  He's  come  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  look  things  over. 
The  price  is  five  thousand  more  'n  Corker'U 
give  yeh  and  ye '11  hev  to  pay  me  $  per  cent, 
fcr  makin'  the  sale." 

"W-e-1-1,"  drawled  Salter,  ".I  dunno's  I 
wanter  sell.   Trade's  pickin'  up  some." 

Skeener  stood  over  Jim,  glaring  wrathfully. 

"  Yeh  wanted  me  to  help  yeh  out  of  a  hole," 
he  said.  "I  let  my  business  go  tu  thunder 
and  went  all  the  way  to  New  York.  I've 
fetched  yeh  a  customer  with  the  money  in  his 
pocket  and  now  yeh  'don't  wanter  sell!' 
All  right,  I'll  take  my  man  back  on  the  next 
train.    Yeh  can  go  bust  fer  all  me." 

"No  call  fer  yeh  g^tm'  hot  in  the  collar," 
said  Jim  soothingly,  "I  s'posc  I'd  oughter 
sell.  But  I  wanter  know  when  I'm  to  git  my 
money.    I've  got  notes  comin'  due." 

"  Mr.  Jennings  has  a  check  in  his  pocket  for 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars!" 

"Whose  check?"  asked  Jim. 

"Arden  &  Company's  check." 

"Who  be  they?" 

"Big  bankers  down  in  'York." 

"Never  heard  ot  'em/'  said  Jim,  shaking 
bis  head. 

"They's  lots  of  things  you  hain't  heered  of 
tittin'  on  a  dieer  in  a  one-horse  town,' 
tneeted  Ellcaiiah.  "The  check's  certified. 


My  man'U  be  round  purty  soon.  He's 
buyin*  on  my  say-so,  but  I'd  ruther  he  looked 

things  over." 

In  due  time  Archie  was  prescnled  to 
Salter.  He  amiably  inspected  the  works  and. 
expressing  himself  satisfied,  drew  up  a  bill 
of  sale,  endorsed  the  check,  shodc  hands  over 
the  bargain  and  departed. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Jennings,  speaking  to 
Skeener  from  the  steps  of  the  Pullman. 
"You  have  handled  this  matter  all  right.  I 
shall  keep  vou  posted.  Hurry  back  to  Wil- 
liamsville  and  see  that  the  stenographer  girl 
and  her  young  man  keep  their  mouths  shut." 

V 

When  President  Corker  reached  the  otliccs 
of  the  Comet  Glass  Company  he  noticed 
a  newspaper  clipping  lying  on  his  desk.  It 
had  been  pasted  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of 
letter  paper  and  was  encircled  by  a  heavy 
blue-pencil  mark.  Picking  it  up  carelessly, 
he  read  as  follows: 

"'The  Unity  Cdass  Coiporation'  was  in- 
corporated at  Trenton  to-day.  capital  ten 
million  dollars.  In  the  list  of  directors  ap- 
pears the  names  of  Colonel  Arden  and  other 
Western  capitalists.  The  new  concern  will 
V)e  an  active  competitor  of  the  Comet  Glass 
Company." 

"Damnationl"  shouted  the  irate  man.  He 
pressed  a  button  till  it  rang  a  continuous 
alarm  in  the  outer  office.  A  flustered  boy 
appeared. 

"Tell  Mr.  Jinks  i  want  to  see  him  right 
away.  Jumpl" 

.'\  portly  gentleman  hurried  in. 

"Read  that  I "  commanded  Corker,  handi^ig 
him  the  clipping, 

"I  have  read  it.  Saw  it  in  the  paper  this 
morning  and  put  it  on  your  desk,"  was  the 

deliberate  reply. 

"What  does  it^nieanr'"  demanded  the 
president,  "A  blulT,  u  strike,  or  the  real 
thing?" 

"  I  haven't  an  idea,"  replied  Jinks. 

"Then  get  one  qui(k.  Find  out  what  it 
means.  This  comes  at  a  bad  time;  it  may 
make  trouble.  I  ought  to  have  known  it 
sooner,  I  seem  to  be  surrounded  with  igno* 
ranmses,"  lie  adili  fj  hotly, 

Jinks  trotted  jfondenmsly  out.  He  mmi, 
back  within  the  hour,  wiping  the  persj^irtition 
from  bis  taee. 

"Arden  is  a  new  man  in  New  York,"  ht 
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reported.   "Said  to  have  money  and  good 

Western  backing.  Peebles  is  his  broker,  and 
I  hear  he  is  pressing  Comet  stock  for  sale. 
It  has  gone  off  three  points  this  morning,  both 
here  and  in  Pittsburg.  It  is  reported  that 
Arden  has  bought  up  both  the  Equity  and  the 
Continental  plants." 

"I  know  that  man  Arden,"  said  Corker 
thoughtfully.  "I  think  i  had  some  dealings 
with  him.  He  may  be  dangerous.  I'll  go 
around  and  see  him." 

He  happened  to  find  the  Colonel  in  and 
opened  fire  at  once. 

"Colonel  Arden,  what  in  the  devil  induced 
you  to  go  into  the  glass  business  and  to  buy 
broken-down  plants  that  arc  losing  money?" 

"You  see,"  answered  Arden.  with  confi- 
dential frankness,  "an  old  friend  of  mine  has 
invented  a  glass  machine,  and  he  has  persuaded 
me  that,  with  its  helj),  I  cm  make  money, 
I  don't  know  much  about  it  myself,  but  my 
partner,  Jennings,  is  enthusicUiiic.  ' 

"You  are  crazy,  man  I"  cried  Corker,  his 
temper  getting  the  better  of  him.  "  You  are 
bound  to  lose  money.  What  machine  is 
it?    I'll  buy  it  now." 

"  I  reckon  I  had  better  take  you  to  see  Jen- 
aings.  'The  glass  business  is  his  baby,"  was 
Arden 's  reply. 

Corker  labored  lonij  witli  Arcliie,  who 
seemed  to  metaphorically  sit  at  his  feet  and 
drink  in  the  advice  so  snappily  offered.  But 
the  Trust  president  did  not  seem  to  make 
much  headway,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  young  man's  promise  to 
think  it  over  and  see  him  later. 

Arden  entered  upon  the  campaign  with 
characteristic  vigor.  Eaeh  day  the  papers 
]irinled  complimentary  items  about  the 
prospects  of  the  Trust's  new  rival.  The  news 
agencies  published  telegrams  from  Williams- 
villf,  Pittsburg  and  other  glass  centres,  all 
indicating  that  the  Comet  company  was  face 
to  face  with  a  powerful  adversary.  Peebles 
pushed  the  bear  campaign  with  every  Wall« 
Street  art  and,  though  Corker  supported  the 
stock  gamelv.  under  the  sledge-hammer 
blows  of  the  experienced  broker  it  went  down 
day  by  day. 

Corker  raged  in  his  helplessness  against  the 
savage  attacks  made  upon  his  beloved  prop- 
erty. He  swore  as  he  read  the  nutratn-ous 
misrepresentations  j)rinted  in  the  papers. 
Meantime  Jennings  did  not  call.  The  situa- 
tion was  becoming  unendurable  and  spelled 


ruin,  not  only  to  his  plans  but  to  himself. 
He  got  his  directors  together  and  laid  the 

facts  before  them.  It  was  a  stormy  meeting, 
but  he  rode  that  storm,  and  when  it  was  over 
he  had  been  authorial  to  use  his  discreticn  in 
settling  with  the  adversaries. 

That  vcr>'  day  he  went  to  see  the  courteous 
Kentucky  gentleman,  who,  serenely  confident, 
had  been  awaiting  his  capitulation.  With 
the  courage  of  a  bantam  the  peppery  president 
began  an  attack. 

"Arden,  '  he  protested,  "those  newspaper 
articles  of  yours  are  the  limit.  You  are 
making  me  a  lot  of  trouble." 

"Do  you  remember  how  you  butted  into 
my  pii>e  combination asked  the  Colonel, 
reminiscently,  as  he  lighted  a  fresh  cigar. 
"You  made  mc  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  I  have 
no  hard  feelings." 

"You've  been  buying  such  rotten  things," 
said  Corker  testily.  "That  Equity  company 
is  on  its  last  legs.  The  Continental  plant  is  out 
of  date.  The  Bums  machine  is  a  pipe  dream 
that  will  never  work  commercially.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  ])eace,  I'll  take  the  rubbish  off  of 
your  hands.  I  '11  give  you  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  lot." 

The  Colonel  scanned  him  with  a  humorous 
eye. 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you  what  I  am  willing 
to  do,"  he  said.  "I  own  70  per  cent,  of  the 
Stock  of  the  Continental.  It  cost  me  dose 
to  two  hundred.  I'll  turn  it  over  to  you  for 
three  hundred.  It  is  a  steady  10  per  cent 
dividend  payer,  and  it  is  cheap  at  a  trifle 
over  a  mfllion  dollars." 

"My  GodI  You  are  clean  daft,"  cried 
Corker. 

"Don't  interru]jt  me  or  I  may  put  the 
price  higher,"  warned  the  Colonel,  with  a 
ruthless  frown.  "Now,  as  to  the  Equity. 
You  don't  seem  to  think  much  of  it.  Neither 
do  I.  You  can  have  it  for  fifty  thousand, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel." 

A  relieved  expression  showed  itself  on  Cor- 
ker's face. 

"But,"    Arden    continued,    "the  Burns 
machine  is  the  apple  of  my  glass  eye.    It  is 
bound  to  revolutionize  the  business,  and  it's  1 
worth  every  dollar  of  five  hundred  thousand.  | 
Nevertheless,"  he  added  considerately,  "as  wo  I 
arc  making  a  big  trade  I'll  let  it  go  for  thrtc 
hundred  thousand  dollars." 

By  this  time  the  exasperated  Corker  vss 
trotting  up  and  down  the  office,  his  reddish 
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hair  tousled,  his  eyes  snapping,  and  with  a 
resemblance  to  a  sizzling  boiler  about  to 
burst.    By  a  gigantic  etiort  he  kept  silent. 

"That  is  aU  I  have  for  sale,"  continued  the 
Colonel,  with  a  meditative  air,  "except  the 
Unity  Glass  Corporation.  It  is  a  new  concern 
but  It  has  been  splendidly  advertised.  I 
organized  it  to  take  over  the  properties  you 
are  negotiating  for.  If  we  trade,  I  shall 
throw  it  in  cheap.  You  may  have  it  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,"  he  added  with  a 
generous  air. 

Corker  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  b^an 
to  figure  impetuously,  while  the  Colonel  ap- 
proached the  ticker. 

"I  see  Comet  is  down  to  123,"  he  remarked. 
"Pretty  bad  break." 

A  snarl  came  from  the  cipherer.  Then,  in 
an  outraged  voice,  he  spoke. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  ask 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  cold  cash  for 
your  broken-down  factories  and  old  iron?" 

"You  see.  Corker,"  answered  the  Colcmel 
amicably,  "I  control  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
industrial  consolidation.  Your  company  is 
capitalized  at  twenty-five  millioaa.  You  are 
about  to  issue  five  millions  more  stock  to 


acquire  additional  properties.  A  million  dol- 
lars of  stock  sold  at  150  will  bring  in  enough 
cash  to  enable  the  Comet  to  buy  up  its  only 
rival  and  put  its  stock  back  to  the  old  figures. 
Hiat  was  a  heavy  drop,"  he  added,  with  a 
gloomy  shake  of  the  head  as  he  aj;jain  in- 
spected the  tape.    "Two  hundred  at  119}." 

Corker  glared  at  his  calm  and  portly  tor- 
mentor as  if  he  would  wither  him  in  the  blase 
of  his  anger. 

"I'll  pay  your  price,"  he  said  bitterly,  "but 
this  is  no  better  than  blackmail.  ' 

"Stop!"  thundefed  Arden.  "Take  that 
back  here  and  now.  I  am  a  gentleman;  I 
demand  an  instant  apology,  sir!  If  it  is  not 
forthcoming  I  shall  cease  all  relations,"  and 
he  towered  darkly  over  the  Comet's  president, 
hands  clenched,  eyes  menacing. 

"There!  there!  I  take  it  back,"  said 
Corker  in  a  de])ressed  voice.  "We  had  better 
meet  at  Gow's  otTice  in  the  morning  and  hx 
up  the  papers." 

"I  accept  your  retraction,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  "and  am  glad  the  matter  has  been 
adjusted  as  it  should  be  between  gentlemen. 
Won't  you  lunch  with  me?  No?  Very 
sorry.   See  you  in  the  morning." 
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AND  (;p:nti,k  cave  con  fisiierm.xn— the  growth  ok  an  immlnsf.  fruit  ex- 
porting BUSINESS  FROM  INSIGNIFICANT  BEGINNINGS,  AND  THE  BUILDING  UP  OF  A 
STRONG  AMERICAN  SENTIMENT  THROUGH  COMMERCIAL  SUCCESS  AND  FAIRNESS 
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EUGEiNE  P.  LYLE,  Jr. 

The  filth  of  a  series  oj  first-hand  investigations  of  problems  involved  in  the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 


THE  modem  story  of  Jamaica,  Eng- 
land's greatest  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  cannot  escape  being  the 
Story  of  a  thrifty  Yankee,  Captain  L.  D. 
Baker,  an  old  Cape  Cod  fisherman.  It  is 
the  true  American  conquest,  and  cm  British 
territory  at  that.  The  timorous  states  of 
Latin  America  who  so  dread  our  aggression 
may  here  perceive  what  one  kind  of  aggression 
really  means,  and  even  be  keenly  desirous 
of  it.  Captain  Baker's  career  not  only 
agnifies  the  economic  supremacy  of  Amer- 


icans, but  it  has  been,  and  is  to-day.  the  very 

salvation  of  the  island.  Captain  Baker  is 
a  Cortez  of  our  own  time,  for  he  landed  on  a 
strange  shore  and  his  instinct  told  him  that 
treasure  was  there.  With  a  stubborn  patience 
rivaling  the  conquisiador*s,  he  laid  siege  to 
that  treasure,  and  at  last  began  carr^nng  it 
away.  But  it  was  not  plunder.  The  golden 
cargoes  increase  faster  than  the  ships  can 
come  and  go,  and  the  price  is  paid,  not  in 
human  lives  on  a  battlefield,  but  in  little 
pieces  of  paper,  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  Halifax,. 
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In  other  words,  the  American  sea  captain 
dropped  anchor,  effected  a  landing,  and 
created  an  industry.  This  indttstry  means 
agriculture  and  commerce  both.  Cortez  be< 
came  viceroy  of  Mexico — an  official  title; 
but  the  Cape  Cod  fisherman  is  lovingly  known 
as  the  King  of  Jamaica. 

The  history  of  the  conquest  began  thirty- 
five  yean  ago,  with  an  armada  of  one  lone 
schooner.  She  had  two  masts,  and  could 
cany  a  hundred  tons.  Her  owner  and 
skipper  was  Lorenso  Dow  Baker,  the  son  of  a 
whaler,  and  a  child  of  the  sea  as  wdl.  He 
was  a  sailor  boy  at  ten,  and  at  twenty-one, 
as  soon  as  the  law  allowed,  he  was  a  master. 
The  exposure  from  fishing  ofl  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  weakened  his  health,  and  in 
1870  a  friend  asked  him  why  he  did  not  take 
a  cruise  to  the  tropics.  The  same  friend  got 
him  a  charter  to  carry  gold  miners  and 
mining  machinery  three  hundred  miles  up  the 
Orinoco.  Balcer  accepted,  and  in  due  time 
discharged  car<2:o  at  Angostura,  where  a 
doctor  was  startini^^  thf  Litters  industry'. 

But  what  to  bring  back — that  was  now  the 
question.  The  schooner  was  old,  sea-worn, 
uid  a  bad  risk  for  precious  freight  sudi  as  the 
rare  dyes,  spices,  drugs,  balsam  copaiva, 
that  the  Orinoca  country  ofTercd.  But  the 
shrewd  New  Englander  was  not  of  a  mind 
to  carry  ballast,  and  when  he  learned  that 
he  might  load  with  bamboo  at  an  island 
called  Jamaica,  he  decided  to  pass  by  there. 
He  tells  with  feeling  of  his  first  view  of  the 
island,  of  its  blue  mountains,  the  opalescent 
coloring  of  the  inshore,  the  palms  ever)  where. 
"I  thought  it  was  the  loveliest  sight  I'd 
ever  seen,"  he  says  earnestly.  He  con- 
trasted it  with  the  bleak  New  England  winter, 
and  with  the  torrid  jungle  country  he  had 
just  left.  He  had  been  wandering  among 
peoples  talking  a  strange  language,  but  now 
the  doctor  who  boarded  his  ship  talked 
English,  and  he  could  understand.  "Some- 
how.  it  was  like  gcttini^'  home,"  he  says;  and 
so,  from  the  ver\-  start,  there  began  his  con- 
stant love  for  the  island. 

EARLY  VENTURES  IN  FRUIT  EXPORTING 

Chuckling  softly,  reminiscent  of  the  delight 
felt  at  the  time,  the  Captain  tells  of  the 
excellent  cargo  he  secured  at  Port  Morant, 
which  was  his  first  stop  in  Jamaica.  He 
filled  every  cubic  foot  with  coooanuts,  with 
cofifee,  with  pimento.   He  even  covered  the 


deck  with  bananas.  This  was  an  experiment. 
The  fruit  was  not  cviltivated.  .  The  Negroes 
merely  picked  what  grew  wild,  dr>'ing  it  to 
make  a  kind  of  flour  or  feeding  it  to  the  pigs 
and  chickens.  They  wondered  what  the 
American  captain  could  want  with  the  stuff, 
but  in  two  weeks'  time  they  managed  to  get 
him  a  few  .hundred  bunches.  The  Captain 
himself  had  always  regarded  the  fruit  as  a 
luxury.  The  red  Cuban  variety  was  about 
the  only  kind  then  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  Captain  was  a  boy,  he 
used  to  invest  in  one  or  two  now  and  then 
with  such  rare  coins  as  came  his  way.  But 
now  he  had  a  deck  load  of  yellow  bananas,  and 
back  he  hurried  to  New  York.  He  made 
the  trip  in  only  eleven  days,  and  yet,  when 
hv  arrived,  his  V  ananas  were  rotting.  They 
had  not  been  picked  green  enough. 

The  following  season  he  bad  to  go  back 
to  fishing,  but  through  all  the  rough,  hard 
labor  he  was  still  thinking  of  the  beautiful 
island  that  had  seemed  like  home;  and  he  was 
thinking,  too,  of  banana.s.  With  the  first 
days  of  spring  he  set  sail  agam,  heading 
the  nose  oi  his  old  craft  almost  due  south. 
He  had  no  charter  this  time,  and  wanted  none. 
He  owned  not  only  ship,  but  cargo.  He 
carried  what  the  Jamaicans  might  like  to  eat 
and  wear,  flour,  pork,  and  cured  meats,  cod 
fish  and  herring,  boots,  shoes,  and  colored 
print  stuff  of  bright  design.  He  put  in  at 
Port  Antonio,  at  the  spot  which  was  to  be 
for  him  a  second  home.  The  two  bays,  so 
calm  under  the  stars  as  to  seem  sheets  of 
bluish  ice,  welcomed  the  mariner  to  tlieir 
land-locked  retreats,  but  there  were  no 
wharves,  and  the  beach  was  a  swamp  of  mango 
bushes  and  crabs.  A  recent  hurricane  had 
torn  down  such  public  buildings  as  there  bad 
been,  and  through  one  of  them  a  tree  a  foot 
thick  was  growing.  The  p)ost  office  was  a 
hovel.  There  were  not  two  houses  fit  for 
white  men,  and  the  Negroes  lived  in  squalor. 

A   MISSIONARY  BY  COMMERCE 

The  Captain  stopped  a  month,  to  calk  his 
vessel,  to  sell  his  cargo,  to  buy  bananas.  Of 
the  kind  he  wanted,  green,  thirteen-day 

bananas,  he  could  get  only  1,450  bunches. 
The  Negroes,  men  and  women,  picked  them 
wild,  and  carried  them  to  the  coast  on  their 
heads,  often  for  fifteen  miles.  Captain  Baker 
now  perceived  that  it  was  not  enough  to  come 
to  the  tropics  for  a  cargo,  he  would  have  to 
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educate  the  people  to  grow  the  cargo  first; 
and  he  bc|[,'an — a  missionary  for  agriculture, 
for  commerce,  for  a  country's  well  bemg. 
Among  shiftless  Negroes  and  discouraged 
planters  he  preached  his  creed. 

"The  first  man  who  has  ten  acres  in 
bananas  will  be  a  rich  man,"  he  told  them 
with  earnest  convictioii.  He  touched  in- 
timately the  lives  of  the  blacks.  He  was 
known  in  their  homes  and  at  their  churt  h 
socials,  and  he  helped  them  to  build  the  chapel 
for  which,  inevitably,  they  were  collecting 
money.  He  talked  to  the  school  children* 
rooms  full  of  bright -eyed  little  pickaninnies, 
and  he  told  them  of  the  good  of  money.  Then 
he  told  them  how  to  get  it.  "  Grow  bananas, ' ' 
he  said.  *'  Grow  them  wherever  your  mammy 
will  let  you  have  a  foot  of  ground." 

He  .sailed  around  the  island,  stopj>iiig  here 
and  there  to  sell  merchandise,  but  most  of 
ail  to  buy  more  bananas.    And,  while  buying, 
he  still  preadied  his  doctrine.    It  is  not 
strange  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
came  to  know  him,  came  to  look  for  him,  and 
to  save  their  bananas  for  him,  though  other 
captains  soon  began  making  trips  to  the 
island.    Yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Captain 
Baker,  none  of  these  things  are  strange  either, 
because  those  1,450  stems  which  he  carried 
out  of  Port  Antonio,  paying  twenty-five  cents 
on  the  average,  he  sold  in  Boston  for  $a.$o 
and  $3.25.    Of  course  he  went  back  for  more. 
He  would  make  four  or  live  trips  a  year,  out 
of  Boston,  out  of  Philadelphia,  out  of  New 
Orleans,  loaded  each  time  with  stuffs  to  sell 
the  Jamaicans.    Other  captains  would  go 
with  ballast  only,  but  the  canny  Cape  Cod 
fisherman  aimed  to  make  the  outward  voyage 
pay  for  the  round  trip,  so  that  all  on  the 
homeward  trip  should  be  clear  profit.  Once, 
he  says,  he  felt  himself  mined,  and  almost 
cried,    because    his   bananas   brouj.;ht  only 
%i.b2  a  stem,  though  bought  for  less  than 
twenty-five  cents. 

RESTORING  J.\MAICA 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Captain  Baker 
had  to  push  his  cam])aign  of  education  at 
both  ends.  In  Jamaica  he  taught  j>eople  to 
^ow  bananas,  but  in  the  United  States  he  had 
:o  teach  people  to  eat  them.  They  were 
lot  yet  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  and 
moreover  the  yellow  kind  firom  Jamaica  was 
xmiparatively  unknown.  But  even  when 
(be  fruit  spld  At  a  loss,  there  was  an  ultimate 


profit,  "Because,"  the  Captain  explains, 
"more  people  bought  at  the  low  price,  and  so 
more  came  to  learn  what  a  nice  thing  bananas 
are.   They'd  buy  henceforth  at  any  price." 

He  steadily  built  up  the  new  industry  and 
Jamaica  was  wofully  in  need  of  it.  Sugar, 
which  once  had  made  the  island  flourish,  had 
KOC6  the  sixties  meant  poverty.  England 
had  put  it  on  the  free  list,  and  Jamaica  had  to 
compete  with  the  subsidized  German  product. 
Besides,  the  children  of  the  earlier  planters, 
being  educated  abroad,  continued  still  to 
live  abroad  in  extravagance,  and  the  mag- 
nificent estates  of  their  fathers  were  in  the 
hands  of  dishonest  or  incompetent  overseers. 
Mortgages,  and  at  last  foreclosure,  ended  the 
tale.  The  entire  island  had  fallen  into  a 
sad  state,  without  hope  of  rising  again.  No 
one  thought  of  the  bananas,  growing  wild 
from  coast  to  coast.  Captain  Baker  had  to 
tell  them. 

Then  gradually  they  took  heed.   In  one 

instance,  an  estate  of  10,000  acres  of  cane 
was  planted  over  with  bananas.  But  there 
was  a  dark  period  of  discouragement.  A 
terrible  hurricane  swept  the  island,  and  in 
despair  the  natives  tried  to  prop  up  their 
broken  plants.  Captain  Baker  had  to  go 
among  them  again,  and  urge  them  to  tear  out 
the  i^lants,  and  begin  anew.  Within  a  year 
he  assured  them,  they  would  be  where  they 
were  before  the  disaster.  Many  obeyed, 
the  others  soon  wished  they  had.  Slowly, 
and  just  during  the  past  few  years,  Jiimaica 
is  beginning  once  more  to  flourish. 

A    MODERN    TREASIRF.  TAI-E 

For  nine  years,  the  Captain  sailed  back  and 
forth,  and  then  steam  became  a  doenace. 
But  his  ideas  were  big  enough  for  steam,  too. 

He  a])preciatcd  what  larger  ships  and 
quicker  time  could  do  to  his  faithful  old 
craft,  and  when  in  1879  English  capitalists 
organised  the  Atlas  Line  to  carry  between 
Jamaica  and  American  ports,  he  promptly 
applied  for  the  agency  at  the  Jamaica  end. 
There  were  sixteen  ahead  of  him,  but  he  got 
tKe  place.  Shrewdly,  in  a  way  delightfidly 
characteristic,  he  identified  himself  with 
steam,  for  he  not  only  received  5  per  cent,  on 
freight,  but  had  the  jiick  of  space  for  his  own 
shipments.  His  own  shipments  were  bananas, 
and  he  regularly  engaged  all  the  between- 
decks.  He  was  thus  an  independent  ex- 
porter, with  facilities  that  looked  like  special 
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privileges.   Within  six  ycais  he  had  made 

enough  to  think  of  starting  a  company  of  his 
own,  which  he  did.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Boston  Fruit  Company.  He  owned 
half  the  stock,  was  the  first  vice-preodent,  and 
later  the  president.  But  there  were  other 
companies  too,  bringing  the  now  popular 
•  yellow  banana  from  other  countries  of  the 
Caribbean.  But  the  Cape  Cod  fisherman 
found  a  way  to  stop  all  that.  He  absorbed 
his  competitors  in  1897,  forming  the  United 
Fruit  Company.  True  to  his  adopted  island, 
he  became  Jamaica  manager  for  the  new 
corporation. 

Captain  Baker  still  lives  at  Port  Antonio, 
which  now  is  not  only  an  American  town,  but 
a  Boston  town.  In  the  summer  he  goes 
back  to  Wellfleet,  there  renews  intercourse 
with  Mayflower  descendants  like  himself, 
tries  pcriodicallv  to  wring  an  appropriation 
from  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  for  the  Pilgrim  monu- 
ment at  Provincetown.  quietly  looks  after 
his  charities,  and  puts  his  sturdy  shoulder 
to  any  enterprise  for  the  beautifying  of  life 
along  Cape  Cod. 

Jamaica's  two-continent  tradr 

But  in  the  winter  he  is  at  Port  Antonio. 
Dressed  \n  blue,  a  yachting  cap  hung  on  his 
rocking  chair,  he  likes  to  sit  on  the  veranda 
of  the  big  hotel  there — itself  inspired  by  the 
Fruit  Company — and  with  eyes  half -closed 
under  shaggy  brows,  wonder  what  the  sea  is 
doing  outside,  and  gaze  down  at  the  bay, 
where  his  fourteen-knot,  twin-screw  steamers 
are  always  loading  bananas  or  coming  in  and 
going  out.  Forty  thousand  bunches  are  not 
an  unusual  cargo  for  one  of  them,  and  he 
thinks  of  the  time  when  he  waited  a  month 
for  1,450  stems.  His  little  schooner  has 
grown  into  a  fleet  of  eighty  busy  ships. 
They  gather  bananas  from  Jamaica,  where 
he  is  king,  from  the  Company's  half-million- 
dollar  plantation  in  Santo  Domingo,  from 
Costa  Rica,  a  sovereign  state  which  is  a 
more  asset  for  the  Company,  and  even  from 
the  Canaries.  They  go  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
London.  But  they  cannot  delay  to  take  on 
out-going  freight.  They  are  n  ^'ure  ships 
only,  an<l  always  they  must  h\ury  back  for 
more  bananas.  The  market  they  supply  is 
the  children's  market.  This,  one  of  the  great- 
est distributing  industries  of  the  modem  age, 
is  for  the  children. 


"The  market  is  always  higher,"  says 
Captain  Baker,  laughing  softly,  "when  they 
are  out  of  school.  The  banana  is  the  chil- 
dren's food.  They  can  gorge  their  little  stom- 
achs, and  it  won't  hurt  them." 

Rut  children  are  everywhere,  and  the 
Captain,  as  the  universal  banana  man,  has 
to  send  very  far  to  reach  them  all.  His 
bananas  travel  more  than  a  thousand  taSks 
before  they  touch  land  again,  then  they 
scatter  in  all  directions.  They  cross  the 
continent,  and  from  Seattle  they  go  to  the 
Klondike.  But  here,  after  the  long  jouraey 
from  the  West  Indies,  they  must  compete 
with  a  banana  g;rown  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  as  far  away  again  as  Hawaii. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  first  carload  was 
taken  to  Montreal;  now  twenty  and  thirty 
cars  a  week  are  shipped  there. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Captain  Baker  in  his 
nasal  drawl,  and  with  eyes  twinkling  shrewdly. 
"I  think  we  did^-pret-ty— well." 

There  on  the  veranda  he  was  going  over 
old  times  with  Captain  Young,  the  Boston 
manager  of  the  Company.  Many  a  morning, 
as  both  pioneers  remembered,  they  had 
"shaken  the  dust  out  of  their  pockets,  because 
there  was  nothing  else  there."  Stall,  the)' 
had  done  "pretty  well." 

TRB  MAN  WHO  SBHADB  JAMAICA 

Captain  Baker  is  very  quiet,  and  he  is  a 
little  .shy.  His  is  a  deeply  reverent  nature, 
of  a  good  simplicity.  He  is  a  home-like, 
a  homely  character.  One  would  not  look  here 
for  the  great  captain  of  industry,  nor  in  the 
gentle  old  man  is  ther^  any  token  of  his 
stormy  life,  of  rough  commands  like  cannon 
shot  hurled  against  the  roar  of  the  gale. 
His  voice  is  low  and  soft,  with  just  the  dry 
nasal  twang  of  smouldering  humor.  Bu' 
with  those  he  knows,  he  likes  to  reach  the  yair.- 
spinning  stage.  Then  the  tight  line  of  tbc 
mouth  breaks,  then  the  creeses  about  tbe 
eyes  deepen,  and  the  sailor  throws  out  h-^ 
hand,  holding  his  cap,  full  arm's  length.  He 
laughs,  and  his  laugh  is  a  deep  chuckle. 

There  is  little  gray  in  the  heavy  brawa  hairs 
but  jttst  enough  to  make  small  white  poists. 
thrusting  through  to  the  surface.  In  tht" 
rusted  brown  eye-brows  these  points  are  hh- 
white  bristles,  and  in  the  typical  Down  Esit 
beard,  shaven  clean  over  the  ruddy  cheek  to 
the  line  of  the  lower  lip,  they  almost  predom- 
inate.  The  nose  bows  out  generously,  and 
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sharpens  in  masterly  fashion  at  the  tip. 
The  upper  lip  is  thin,  and  the  mouth  is  de- 
cisive, flanked  at  either  corner  by  a  stubborn, 
busily  tuft  of  whiskers.  The  eyes  are  keen, 
and  almost  austere  in  repose,  as  those  of  a 
puritan  We.sleyan  might  well  be,  but  they  arc 
exceedingly  gentle,  too,  and  nearly  always 
there  is  a  latent  sparkle  in  them.  To  find  the 
sailor,  you  must  look  at  the  hands.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  them.  They  are 
large,  and  thick,  with  big  knuckles  and  deep 
puffy  wrinkles,  and  they  are  browned  and 
swollen  as  none  but  an  old  sea  captain's 
could  be. 

He  loves  the  sea  dearly.  One  day  in  Port 
Antonio  he  told  of  a  place  he  had  bought 
in  the  Jamaica  mountains,  to  go  there  when 
he  was  sixty  years  old,  and  '"sit  down." 
Everybo<ly  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his  sitting 
down  anywhere. 

"Well,"  he  retorted  slowly,  "I  did  go  out 


THE  TRAVELER'S  PALM 


there  when  I  got  to  be  sixty,  and  I  did  sit 
down — for  a  day."  He  shook  his  head,  and 
laxjghcd.  too.  A  day  was  a  long  time  away 
from  salt  water.  Once  he  was  back  in  New 
Hampshire  for  two  weeks,  and  this  was  the 
longest  time  he  had  ever  been  out  of  sight  of 
the  ocean.  He  could  not  imagine  anyone's 
living  away  from  the  sea.  "Why,"  he  said, 
"with  nothing  but  land,  a  man's  got  only 
one  half  of  the  earth."  As  a  boy  he  never 
once  thought  he  should  like  to  own  land 
The  height  of  his  ambition  was  "a  good  nice 
ship."     "And   a  gond   nice   ship,"  added 


THE  SAGO  PALM 


this  owner  of  big  plantations,  "is  a  mighty 
nice  thing  to  have."  Fondly  he  recalled 
"the  feeling  that  comes  over  one  who  has  his 
own  ship,  for  once  the  pilot  goes  over  the  rail, 
he  is  as  big  as  a  king." 

But  since  the  Cajjtain  must  live  on  land, 
instinctively  he  loves  an  island  best,  and  the 
smaller  the  better.  Then  it  is  only  a  ship 
lying  sto,  somewhat  enlarged.  So  he  has  an 
island,  not  Jamaica,  but  an  epitome  of 
Jamaic  a.  It  lies  in  the  little  bay  of  Port  An- 
tonio, and  far  away  at  sea  the  approaching 
tourist  sees  the  American  flag  on  the  fbs 
staff  there,  and  wonders  if  Jamaica  has  become 
American  territon,'.  There  was  some  question 
about  it  by  British  naval  authorities,  but  the 
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Captain,  when  he  bought  the  island  and 
wanted  a  flag,  was  to  fly  the  British  flag  oven* 
other  day,  and  yet  the  Stars  and  Stripes  there 
alternates  with  none.  "It's  the  cooliis 
business  to  change  'cm,"  Captain  Baker  ex- 
plained, "but  I'm  rather  afraid  he  doesn't 
know  his  business  ver>-  well,  "  and  then  (itf;» 
in  the  Captain's  throat  was  heard  the  familiar 
chuckle. 

AMERICAN     PEELING     IV     THE  ISLAND 

Though  he  loves  the  sea  and  the  fl.i$;. 
Captain  Baker  is  not  heartbroken  l)ecause  Old 
Glory  does  not  crest  every  wa\c.  His  reason, 
moreover,  is  an  important  comment  on  our 
popular  clamor  for  a  merchant  marine.  It 
is  the  more  important  Ixjcausc  it  comcf:  from 
an  old  sailor.  "  Why  aren't  you  a  sailor  too'" 
he  demanded.  "Or  my  sons,  because  their 
father  was?  It's  because  in  America,  with 
big  opportunities  there,  you  can  make 
more  money  on  land.  But  without  the 
sailors,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  have  the  ships. 
And  why  should  we?  Let  other  nations  do 
the  carrying  for  us!    We  can  feed  the  world, 
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but  let  them  cam'  the  food.  Norway  has 
cheap  men,  and  England  has  cheap  ships. 
They  are  content  with  5  per  cent,  on  their  - 
money  over  there,  and  we  charter  their  ships 
and  make  more  out  of  it.  No,  we  needn't 
feel  so  bad  if  they  fly  their  own  flaj,'s,  not  when 
there's  an  American  supercargo  on  board.'" 
This,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  the  policy 
of  the  Fruit  Company.  Of  all  their  big 
fleet,  most  of  the  vessels  are  under  a  foreign 
register. 

Captain  Baker's  business  sense  is  so  mar 
velously  good  because  it  is  preeminently 
Christian.  That  is,  he  knows  that  others 
must  prosper — if  possible,  all  must  prosper 
in  order  to  prosper  himself.  Therefore,  as 
already  seen,  he  taught  Jamaica  how  to  rise 
from  hopeless  economic  prostration.  He 
harmonized  Utopia  with  modern  commercial- 
ism; he  made  the  two  one.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  he  is  an  idol  among  the  people,  that 
they  are  going  to  build  a  monument  to  him, 
though  they  know  well  enough  that  he  has 
enriched  himself  among  them.  And  it  is 
little  wonder,  too,  that  since  he  has  shown 
tm  the  possibilities  of  commerce  with  their 
sst  and    nearest   customer,  the  United 
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among  the  Negroes,  but  among  the  English 
and  Scotch  planters,  the  men  of  substance. 

THE  TRUKST  AMERICAN  CONQUEST 

It  may  seem  like  anticlimax  to  mention 
now  the  almost  official  recognition  of  Captain 
Baker  as  the  first  man  of  the  island,  but  the 
official  homage  rendered  in  this  case  was  all 
sincere.  It  was  the  expression  of  an  affection 
unreservedly  bestowed  by  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  occasion  was  the  Captain's 
sixty-fifth  birthday,  March  15th  last,  when 
eminent  men  gathered  at  Kingston  and 
presented  him  with  a  silver  service.  His 


instead  of  being  starved  and  dwarfed  by  this 
association,  these  virtues  have  thereby  been 
made  capable  of  ministering  more  effectively 
to  the  general  welfare.  While  he  has  increased , 
he  has  scattered.  He  has  effectively  helped 
others  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  pressed 
forward  his  own  enterprises  to  a  successful 
issue.  ...  He  is  an  American,  and 
I  am  glad  that  the  man  who  has  done  so  much 
for  this  ancient  British  colony  is  a  worthy 
representative  of  that  noblest  type  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  which  Xew  England  has  pro- 
duced in  such  great  numbers." 

One  of  the  Honorablcs  said:  "Captain 
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Excellency  the  Governor  was  present,  the 
Chief  Justice  was  present,  and  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  was  present. 
There  were  titled  gentlemen  present,  gentle- 
men with  names  initialed  before  and  after; 
there  were  a  host  of  British  Honorables,  and 
there  were  planters.  But  also,  the  Negroes 
were  there. 

The  Archbishop  r.aid:  "We  admire  and 
honor  Captain  Baker  for  his  character  and 
his  religious  devotion.  ...  In  his  career 
we  have  seen  high  moral  virtues  antl  a 
kindly  philanthropy,  associated  with  absorb- 
ing interest  in  public  responsibilities,  and 
great  capacity  and  success  in  business;  and 


Baker  has  done  more — and  I  say  it  advisedly 
— for  Jamaica  than  all  Governors  and  Govern- 
ments," whereupon  there  were  loud  cheers, 
though  the  Governor  himself  was  present. 
But  for  Ca])tain  Baker,  the  speaker  added, 
they  would  all  have  been  paupers. 

And  saving  them  from  pauperism,  the 
modem  epidemic  throughout  the  West  Indies, 
Captain  Baker  exemi)lifics  the  truest  Amer- 
ican conquest.  His  work  stands  as  the 
best  sermon  for  our  future  conduct  in  all 
Tropical  America.  That  of  the  Santo  Domin- 
go Improvement  Company,  with  which  these 
articles  began,  is  the  worst. 

Port  A  tilonio,  Jamaica. 
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THE  GERMAN  ARMY 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  SCIENTIFICALLY  ORGANIZED  FORCE  IN  THE  WORLD— 
A  MODEL  FOR  MOST  OTHER  ARMIES  — AN  EXPLANATION  OK  IIIE  ORGANIZA- 
TION   WHEREBY  TEN     MILLION     TRAINED     MEN     MIGHT    BE    PUT    UNDER  ARMS 

BY 

WILLIAM  G.  FITZ-GERALD 


THE  German  Army  of  to-day  is  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  fighting 
organization  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  and  it  has  served  as  a  model  for  the 
armies  of  most  other  countries.  The  Austrian 
army  has  been  organized  on  methods  copied 
exactly  from  the  German  system.  The 
Japanese  army  also  took  its  methods  in 
organization  as  well  as  in  strategy  and  tactics 
from  Germany  and  German  officers.  The 
Chinese  army  has  now  adopted  German 
methods.  Nearly  all  the  smaller  countries 
of  Europe  with  aspirations  to  militar>'  effi- 
ciency have  borrowed  officers  from  the 
German  army  to  instruct  their  troops.  The 
Turkish  army  was  so  organized. 

In  the  recent  war,  the  largest  forces  met 
which  had  ever  opposed  one  another  in 
any  conflict.  The  German  army,  however, 
cculd  put  in  the  field  a  perfectly  equipped 


military  force  eight  times  larger  than  the 
victorious  Japanese  army  which  gained  the 
battle  of  Mukden.  It  consi.sts  of  more  than 
four  million  soldiers.  But  in  addition  to  four 
million  trained  soldiers,  Germany  could  enrol 
six  million  more  men  who.  although  not 
trained  for  service  in  the  fighting  line,  would 
nevertheless  form  a  valuable  reserve  for  the 
protection  of  lines  of  communication,  and 
such  duties.  A  very  large  numl)er  of  these 
reserves  have  had  at  least  some  military 
training,  and  in  case  of  necessity  could  also 
be  employed  in  active  service  after  a  brief 
period  of  drill  and  military  exercise.  Thus 
the  stupendous  number  of  ten  million  alile- 
bodied  men  could  be  mustered  under  the 
Imperial  banner  of  the  German  Empire,  so 
that  the  statement  that  all  Germany  is  an 
"  armed  camp"  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  grim  reality. 
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THE  KAISKK  CklllClSlNG  A  DAYS  OI'EKATIONS 
He  i*  teclinxally  the  Comnuindcr-in-ChicI  ol  the  German  army 


The  German  Emperor  who  in  times  of 
peace  shares  the  authority  over  the  army 
with  his  felhjw  German  sovereigns,  the  kinjjs 
of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberf?,  be- 
comes in  time  of  war  supreme  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  or  "  War-Lord,"  of  the  entire  mihtary 
forces  of  the  Emi)ire. 

The  German  military  system  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  compulsory'  service  for  every 
male  inhabitant  of  the  country.  Compulsory 
service  calls  for  some  melhotl  whereby  every 


male  subject  of  the  Empire  can  be  traced  and 
compelled  to  perform  his  military  duties. 
This  supervision  is  exercised  by  a  svstem  of 
universal  registration  which  is  stringently 
enforced.  The  police  of  every  German  city 
have  a  register  containing  the  name,  the  age 
and  other  particulars  of  cver>-  man,  woman, 
and  child  within  their  sphere  of  activity.  As 
soon  as  a  person  rents  a  lodging,  he  is  com- 
j)elled  to  fill  an  official  form  giving  these 
particulars,  which  must  be  handed  to  the 
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police  within  forty-eight  hours  of  his  arrival. 
As  often  as  he  chanRcs  his  lodgings,  he  must 
go  through  the  same  process,  in  order  that 
the  police  may  trace  every  movement  that 
he  makes.  This  system  of  police  registration 
enables  the  authorities  to  enforce  universal 
military  service. 


THh  KAISKR  I'OlNMNri  Ol  T  TO  THK  KINO  OK  ITALY 
THE  TAI.LF.ST  SOLDIER  IN  TilK  Ak.MV 


On  Janiiarv'  ist  of  the  year  in  which  he 
attains  his  twentieth  birthday,  every  male 
German  must  report  himself  in  his  own  dis- 
trict to  the  military'  authorities.  The  whole 
German  Empire  is  divided  into  comf)arativcly 
small  districts,  in  which  recruiting  for  the 
army  is  conducted  by  special  military  com- 
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mi.ssions,  comjmsed  of  officers  drawn  from  the 
local  garrisons.  At  appointed  times,  which 
are  made  known  by  public  proclamation,  as 
well  as  by  printed  circulars  to  those  im- 
metliately  concerned,  the  recruiting  com- 
mission liolds  a  sitting  for  the  selection  of 
military  recruits.  All  those  youi  g  mt  n  who 
have  reached  the  projxr  age  must  present 
themselves  for  examination.  Th(  se  who  are 
sound  are  selected  for  immediate  military 
service.  Others  who  have  minor  <lefects  are 
temporarily  rejected,  and  required  to  come 
up  for  anoth<  r  examination  after  a  stated 
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MtMHKkS  OK  THK  IMHKKIAL  KAMILY  IN  A 
MILITAKY  .AUTOMOIIILK 


period.  Others,  again,  who  do  not  come  up 
to  the  rcquiretl  standard,  escape  active  ser- 
vice in  the  standing  army  and  are  imme- 
diately passed  into  the  reserves,  where  their 
military  training  is  less  arduous  and  involves 
smaller  sacrifice  of  time.  Men  who  are 
physically  incapable  of  bearing  arms  are 
rejected  altogether  and  receive  a  certificate 
of   exemption.    A    young    German  enjoys 


THE  EMPEROR  AND  HIS  FAVORITE  HORSE 


little  lil>erty  until  he  has  presented  himself 
to  the  recruiting  commission.  Previous  to 
this  he  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the  countr\', 
unless  he  have  a  special  passport  which  is 
given  on  condition  that  he  will  return  to  per- 
form his  military'  duties  at  the  appointed 
time.  If  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  such  a  pass- 
port and  goes  abroad,  he  must  report  himself 
to  the  nearest  German  consulate  once  every 
three  months  in  order  that  his  whereabouts 
may  be  traced.  Any  male  German  who 
leaves  the  countr>%  without  permission,  before 
the  perfonnance  of  his  militarv  duties,  or 
who  fails  to  report  himself  regularly  to  the 
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nearest  German  consul  incurs  serious  penal- 
tics,  which  he  suffers  as  soon  as  he  again  sets 
his  foot  on  German  territory.  Many  young 
Germans  find  this  rigid  militarism  so  vexa- 
tious and  so  injurious  to  their  prospects  of 
professional  or  commercial  success,  that  they 
evade  it  entirely  by  voluntary  exile.  But 
the  evasion  of  military  service  is  an  offense 
which  has  no  statute  of  limitation.  A  man 
who  evades  his  military  service  by  going 
abroad  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  returns  to 
his  mother  country  at  the  age  of  eighty  may 
still  be  arrested  and  sentenced  to  ten  years 
penal  servitude.  Indeed,  young  foreigners, 
who  happen  to  be  residing  in  Germany  and 
who  by  reason  of  their  nationality  arc  exempt 


training  once  every  year  for  a  period  of  four, 
six,  or  eight  weeks.  After  two  years'  active 
service  and  five  years  in  the  first  reserves, 
he  is  passed  into  the  first  class  of  the  "  Land- 
wehr,"  where  he  remains  for  another  five 
years.  And  even  during  this  third  period  of 
military  service  he  is  liable  to  be  called  for 
drill  at  any  time  desired  by  the  militan,- 
authorities. 

From  the  first  cla.ss  of  the  "Landwehr" 
the  German  soldier  is  passed  into  the  second 
cla.ss  of  the  Landwehr.  where  he  remains 
until  he  attains  the  age  of  thirty-nine  and  thus 
completes  nineteen  years  of  military  service. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  passes  into  the 
"  I^andsturm,"  or  final  line  of  reserves,  which 
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from  military  service,  arc  sometimes  expelled 
from  the  country  in  order  that  they  may  not 
form  a  bad  example  for  Gennan  youths. 

The  young  (ierman  who  is  selected  for 
service  in  the  standing  army  has  to  l)ecome  a 
soldier  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Those  who 
are  apportioned  to  the  artillen.-  or  the  cavalry 
must  serve  for  three  years.  In  theory  he  is 
required  to  give  his  services  to  the  country  for 
nothing,  but  in  practice  he  receives  a  very 
meagre  allowance  of  pocket  money.  After 
performing  his  two  years'  .ser\'icc  in  the 
standing  army,  he  is  transferred  to  the  first 
reserves  where  he  remains  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  During  these  five  years  he  is  retiuired 
to  join  his  regiment  and  to  go  through  military 


is  called  for  service  only  in  case  of  extreme 
national  necessity.  After  six  years  in  the 
Landsturm  his  military  service  comes  to  an 
end. 

Young  men  of  good  family  enjoy  partial 
exemption  from  service,  provided  that  they 
have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  intel- 
lectual acquirements  and  possess  the  pecun- 
iary' means  to  clothe  an«l  to  keep  themselves 
during  their  period  of  service.  After  passing  a 
certain  examination  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
these  fortunate  young  men  are  permitted  to 
become  "one-year  volunteers,"  and  their 
period  of  active  service  is  limited  to  twelve 
months. 

The  standing  army  of  Germany  consists 
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approximately  of  600,000  men.    Nearly  half 

of  this  number  pass  out  of  the  standing  army 
every  year  and  are  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  fresh  recruits.  Germany  thus 
produces  year  by  year  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  trained  soldiers.  The  first  re- 
serve consists  approximately  of  i  ,100,000  men, 
and  the  "Landwehr"  consists  of  1,700,000 
men,  of  whom  900,000  are  in  the  first  class 
and  800,000  are  in  the  second  class.  The 
"Landsturm"  consists  of  600,000  men,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  four  millions. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  efficient.  The  unit  of  organization  in 
the  infantry  is  the  ".section,"  consisting  of 
twenty  men  under  the  command  of  a  corr)oral. 
Two  sections  form  a  "  scmi-detachmcnt," 
or  forty  men  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant. 
Two  semi-detachments  form  a  "detachment" 
of  eighty  men  under  the  command  of  a  lieu- 
tenant. Three  detachments  form  a  company, 
of  240  men  under  a  captain.  Pour  companies 
make  a  battalion  of  960  men  under  a  major. 
Three  battalions  form  a  regiment  under  a 
colonel;  and  two  regiments  form  a  brigade 
under  the  command  of  a  major  general. 
The  "Army  Cdrps,"  whidi  is  the  UageA 
military  unit,  consists  of  two  or  three  di- 
visions. 

The  artillery  and  cavalry  are  organized  on 
somewhat  different  lines.   The  artillery  is 

divided  into  batteries,  regiments  and  brigades. 
The  cavalrv'  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a 
squadron  consisting  of  1 20  men.  Five  squad- 
rons form  a  cavalry  regiment  of  600  men;  two 
'cgiments  make  a  cavalry  brigade,  and  three 
brigades  form  a  cavalrv  division. 

All  the  details  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
army  have  been  worked  out  with  such  pre- 
dsion  that  four  million  soldiers  can  be  mus- 
tered and  prepared  for  active  service  without 
delay  or  confusion  or  misunderstanding. 
Xot  only  are  the  men  themselves  carefully 
instructed  regardmg  their  duty  in  case  of 
war,  but  all  the  military  materials  required 
for  a  modem  campaign  are  stored  and  rlassifird 
ready  for  use  at  any  moment.  A  uniform  for 
every  soldier  is  ready  to  be  put  on  at  the  word 
of  command.  Pour  million  pairs  of  boots, 
four  million  caps,  four  million  tunics,  four 
million  belts  and  so  forth  are  all  stored  in  the 
vast  military  arsenals  in  such  perfect  order 
that  they  can  be  handed  out  to  each  individ- 
ual with  exactness  and  every  man  will  be 
clothed  according  to  his  height  and  measure- 


ments.  Pour  million  modem  rifles  are  ready, 

with  immense  quantities  of  ammunition. 

All  the  plans  for  concentration  at  any  given 
point  have  been  worked  out.  Immediately 
after  a  dedaratkm  of  war,  the  Imperial 
Government  could  take  possession  of  all  the 
railways  in  the  country  and  suspend  all 
traffic  which  interfered  with  the  transport  of 
troops  and  militaxy  material.  The  military 
authorities  know  exactly  what  rolling  stock 
would  be  required  to  concentrate  any  number 
of  troops  at  any  given  spot.  All  the  railway 
cars  in  use  in  Germany  for  the  conveyance  of 
freight  have  been  numbered  and  measured. 
They  arc  marked  on  the  outside  with  details 
such  as  "to  carry  so  and  so  many  tons,  so 
and  so  many  horses,  and  so  and  so  many 
men" — with  reference  to  military  purposes. 

The  intellectual  power  which  guides  and 
controls  these  forces  is  the  General  Staff. 
The  General  StaS  is  nominally  a  body  of 
offions  whose  exceptional  talents  entitle  tiiem 
to  be  r^iarded  as  military  experts.  They  are 
the  men  who  are  responsihlr  for  the  smooth 
working  of  all  the  complicated  machinery. 
The  Chief  of  the  General  StafI  is  really  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces,  al- 
though the  Kaiser  would  nominally  hold  this 
position  in  the  event  of  war.  In  the  great 
wars  of  1866  and  1870,  which  established 
the  military  power  of  Prujtsia  and  laid  the 
foundati(ni  of  the  present  German  Empire, 
the  nominal  Commander-in-Chief  was  Empe- 
ror William  1.;  but  as  all  the  world  knows 
the  striking  victories  of  the  Prussian  and 
German  armies  were  gained  by  the  gen- 
eralship of  Count  von  Moltke,  who  held  the 
position  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  The 
General  Staff  is  responsible  for  the  theoretical 
elaboration  and  practical  realization  of  all 
the  perplexing  intricacies  of  the  plans  for  a 
European  campaign.  The  General  Staff  is 
acquainted  with  every  road,  every  line  of 
railway,  every  suitable  battlefield,  every 
fortified  position  and  every  feature  of  the 
landscape  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  knows 
to  a  minute  how  many  hours  it  would  take  for 
any  given  number  of  German  troops  to  cross 
the  River  Rhine  at  a  given  point.  It  could 
tell  V  irh  ilie  same  precision  how  long  it  would 
take  for  half  a  million  German  troops  to  cro.ss 
any  given  point  of  the  Danube.  Its  plans  for 
the  defence  of  Germany  against  any  singte 
enemy  or  combination  of  military  powers  aie-' 
as  complete  as  those  for  foreign  invasion. 
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The  General  Staff  has  the  same  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  entire  army  systems  of 
other  countries  that  it  has  of  its  own  military 
system.  It  possesses  copies  of  the  "secret" 
plans  hidden  away  in  the  archives  of  the 
Russian  Government  and  of  the  Fmaxik  Gov- 
ernment. It  knows  exactly  how  many  men 
France  or  any  other  military  power  could  put 
in  the  field.  It  has  the  plans  of  every  military 
fortification,  probably  of  every  ioh  of  any 
kind  in  all  parts  of  Europe  in  which  a  German 
army  could  under  any  circumstances  operate. 
When  any  other  army  introduces  a  new 
weapon  the  German  Genera!  Staff  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  its  details  within  a  remarkaUy 
short  time.  Its  service  of  information,  in  a 
word,  is  as  complete  .as  erery  other  branch  of 
its  organization.  The  knowledge  of  foreign 
military  systems  and  plans  is  obtained  by  a 
scheme  of  espionage.  The  spies  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  are  at  work  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  which  there  are  military 
S3rstem8,  but  especially  in  Prance.  Some  of 
these  spies  are  men  and  some  are  women; 
some  belong  to  the  highest  classes  of  society 
while  others  are  domestic  servants  or  belong 
to  other  subordinate  classes.  Ahhoi^h  all 
the  great  military  powers  practice  espioni^, 
frequent  discoveries  of  particular  acts  of 
spying  are  nevertheless  likely  to  create  bad 
feeling  and  cause  friction  between  govern- 
ments. 

Tlie  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance  make  it 
necessary  for  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  to 
communicate  to  one  another  confidential 
information  regarding  their  armies  and  their 
military  organizations.  Althcni^^h  Germany 
is  thus  in  possession  of  information  regarding 
the  armies  of  Austria  and  Italy  supplied 
officially  by  their  governments,  the  Gennan 
General  Staff  considers  it  necessary  to  verify 
the  truth  of  the  Austrian  and  Italian  state- 
ments by  espionage.  Gennan  spies  are  at 
work  in  Vienna  and  Rome.  They  are  in  the 
United  States  too;  and  the  German  General 
Staff  has  evor>'  concoivable  item  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  American  army  carefully 
indexed  in  its  archives  in  Berlin.  If  exact 
particulars  of  the  amount  expended  every 
year  on  this  international  espionage  could  be 
ascertained  the  public  would  be  astonished 
at  the  immense  sum. 

German  officers  are  almost  Invariably 
drawn  from  the  best  classes  of  society  and 
form  a  privileged  military  caste.    All  the 


traditions  d  the  country  confer  on  then  aa 

exceptional  position  and  they  regard  thena- 
selves  as  a  superior  order  of  beings  who  have 
a  right  to  look  down  on  mere  civilians.  An 
oflSoer  always  takes  precedence  over  a  dvHian 
in  the  ball-room  and  in  society  generally. 
The  uniform  of  the  Emperor  confers  a  dis- 
tinction which  a  civilian  cannot  acquire. 
The  exclusive  character  of  the*ofiBcers'  coips 
is  maintained  by  all  possible  meuis.  Jews 
and  others,  who  according  to  Prussian  tradi- 
tions are  undesirable  persons,  are  usually 
debarred  from  becoming  officers.  The  same 
care  is  exercised  in  relation  to  the  marriage  of 
officers  in  order  that  their  wives  may  be  drawn 
from  desirable  classes  of  society  and  may 
maintain  the  prestige  of  their  class.  For 
example,  no  Gennan  officer  may  marry  until 
he  has  submitted  the  name  of  his  proposed 
bride  to  his  superiors  and  has  obtained  their 
consent.  This  consent  is  never  given  until 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  lady  is  per- 
sonally desirable  and  that  she  possesses 
sufficient  financial  means  to  supplement  the 
scanty  income  of  her  militar\-  husband. 

The  pay  of  German  officers  is  fixed  on  a 
low  scale.  Lieutenants  receive  from  $300  to 
$400  a  year.  A  captain  receives  $500  or 
$600;  a  major  $700  or  $800;  and  a  colonel  not 
more  than  $1,000  per  annum.  Even  if  the 
officer  has  private  means  he  must  generally 
depend  largely  on  his  wife's  dowry  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  household  in  a  style  suit- 
able to  his  social  rank.  German  officers 
regulate  their  private  conduct  according  to  a 
medisBval  code  of  honor.  If  they  qnanCl 
among  themselves  they  yet  settle  their  dis- 
putes bv  duels.  If  an  officer  is  insulted  by 
his  inferior  he  has  the  right  of  chastising  the 
offender.  But  the  lot  of  the  common  soldier 
is  far  less  attractive.  He  is  engaged  from 
sunrise  to  simset  in  all  sorts  of  exhausting 
drill  and  other  military  exercises.  Discipline 
Is  of  course  extremely  strict.  Many  non- 
commissioned officers  consider  it  necessary 
to  educate  their  rerniits  by  thrashing  and 
kicking  them.  The  German  newspapers  fre- 
quently have  to  record  cases  in  which  a 
non-commissioned  officer  Is  senleaced  by  a 
court  martial  tn  a  remarkably  mild  punish- 
ment for  perpetrating  many  acts  of  cruelty 
on  the  common  soldiers  under  his  command. 
The  fll-treatment  of  common  aoldieis  is 
perhaps  the  worst  feature  d  the  Gemisn 
military  system. 
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THE  REVELATIONS  AND  HOW  THEY  CAME  TO  BE  MADE— THE  RAILROAD  WAR 
THAT  ARRAYED  THE  LARGE  FINANCIAL  FIRMS  AND  THEIR  ALLIED  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES  AGAINST  EACH  OTHER  THE  MISLEADING  OF  JAMES  H.  HYDE 
BY  MEN  HE  DEPENDED  ON— THE  FOOLISH  BALLS  AND  DINNERS  BY  YOUNG 
HVDE  THAT  FKECIPITATED  THE  QUARREL— THE  NUMEROUS  INVESTIGATIONS 
THAT  HAVE  FOLLOWED,  WITH  EXPOSURES  OF  ASTOUNDING  UNFAITHFULNESS 

BY 

"Q.  P." 


AMBITION  and  jealousy  caused  the 
exposure  of  the  evils  of  irresponsible 
■  life  insurance  millions.  Sooner  or 
later  the  facts  must  have  become  known,  but 
had  it  not  been  for  personal  strife,  the  use 
of  these  trust  funds  for  private  gain  might 
have  continued  longer. 

The  power  to  handle  and  to  invest  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  carried  with  it  control 
of  the  sttbndiary  and  parasite  banks  and 
companies,  and  it  brought  speculative  oppor- 
tunities in  the  railroad  and  the  industrial 
worlds — opportunities  much  greater  than 
the  real  estate  and  banking  graft.  The  life 
insurance  companies  were  the  initial  depos- 
itories of  a  great  part  of  the  surplus  earnings 
of  the  people  throughout  the  United  States, 
for  their  share  of  the  popular  savings  and 
income  was  larger  in  the  country  than  in  the 
cities. 

The  possibilities  given  by  the  control  of 
this  fund  were  unbounded.  It  came  as  actual 
money,  not  as  stocks  nr  Tionds  or  |)ii'(  cs  of 
paper  whose  value  had  to  be  manufactured 
by  stock  exchange  manipulation.  It  was 
cadi— -the  most  tangible,  easily  convertible, 
and  easily  handled  of  all  forms  of  wealth. 
It  was  surplus  wealth,  too.  which  would  not 
have  to  be  returned  for  many  years — or 
never!  A  larger  proportion  of  it  every  year 
was  irresponsible  money ;  no  accounting  would 
have  to  be  made  for  H,  and  the  return  of  it 
was  (q>tional. 

Testimony  was  given  before  the  New  York 
legislative  investigating  committee  that  the 
demands  for  this  money  for  investment  made 
syndicates  necessary  and  forced  submission 


to  the  banker^  terms.  The  contrary  was  the 

fact.  It  was  the  insurance  companies  which 
had  the  whip  hand;  they  could  control  not 
only  the  bankers  but  the  corporations  which 
these  bankers  promoted.  Savings  bank  de- 
posits were  held  apart  by  the  rigid  restrictions 
of  law,  and  the  life  insurance  funds — drawn 
from  the  people — were  the  only  great  mass 
of  irresponsible  wealth  which  could  be  had 
for  syndicating  purposes. 

Each  of  the  three  preat  life  insurance  com- 
panies had  secret  alliance  with  a  great  banker 
and  promoter:  the  smaller  companies  with 
corrupt  nianaj^crs  had  understandings  with 
smaller  bankers  and  promoters.  Indeed,  no 
banker  or  promoter  could  do  a  large  business 
successfully  unless  he  was  on  "terms"  with 
the  ofiu»rs  of  a  life  insurance  company,  and 
in  conducting  his  undertakings,  had  the  funds 
of  the  corn]>any,  its  subsidiarv  banks,  and  its 
trust  companies,  at  his  disposal. 

BANKIXO  ALLIES 

Thus  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  became 
the  favorite  bankers  of  the  Equitable,  and 
their  managing  partner,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  sat 
on  the  Equitable  board  and  was  a  member 
of  its  executive  committee.  The  New  York 
Life  had  for  its  vice-president  George  W. 
Perkins,  who  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Cbmpany.  The  securi- 
ties which  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Company 
handled  were  exchanged  in  bundles  for  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  the  New  York  Life 
policy  holders  had  saved.  The  Mutual  was 
allied  with  another  great  Wall  Street  house, 
Speyer  &  Company,  and  Mr.  James  Speyer,  as 
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Mutual  trustee,  could  protect  the  company 
from  outside  banking  houses.  The  smaller 
companies  had  similar  alliances. 

So  long  as  the  spoils  of  the  policy  holders 
were  apportioned  among  these  great  banking 
firms  and  the  banking  firms  worked  in  har- 
mony, there  was  tranquility  and  j)cace — the 
good  feeling  that  comes  from  profitable 
secrecy  and  popular  ignorance.  But  this 
harmony  did  not  last.  The  beginning  of  the 
present  exposure  was  as  long  ago  as  the  rail- 
road fight  between  Messrs.  Harriinan  and 
Moigan  for-  the  control  of  the  Northwestofa 
transcontinental  railroad  companies.  The 
possible  owners  of  great  railroad  systems 
were  the  few  men  who  had  the  ability  to  invest 
unattached  capital.  Railroad  men  who  had 
no  banks  and  trust  companies  at  their  dis- 
posal could  not  raise  the  money  to  compete. 
Banks  and  trust  companies  could  not  safely 
part  with  much  cash  without  feeling  certain 
that  the  depositors  would  not  demand  it 
back.  This  assurance  could  be  given  only 
by  the  life  insurance  officials  whose  invest- 
ments could  be  securely  left  for  long  times  and 
whose  irresponsible  millions  could  thus  be  put 
where  they  would  do  the  most  "good"  for 
their  manipulators. 

The  Morgan-Hill  interests  had  bought  the 
control  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  after  their 
failure  to  secure  the  St.  Paul.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  already  had  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  North- 
ern. Edward  H.  Harriman  and  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Company,  controlling  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific,  regarded  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Burlington  as  a  menace. 

The  fight  culminated  in  the  panic  of  1901 
and  in  the  •'cornering"  of  Northern  Pacific 
St  ock,  the  price  of  which  advanced  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  $1,000  a  share.  Both  sides 
needed  vast  amounts  of  money,  and  each 
side  made  use  of  its  life  insurance  allies  to 
secure  funds.  Mr.  Harriman,  although  a 
trustee  of  the  Equital>lc.  liorrowed  millions 
from  it,  directly  in  violation  of  the  insurance 
law.  Indirectly  he  secured  many  millions 
more.  The  Equitable  would  deposit  money 
in  a  subsidiary-  comy>any,  which  in  turn  loaned 
it  to  Kuhn,  T.oeb  &  Company  or  to  Harriman. 
The  New  York  Life  stood  by  Morgan  and  its 
funds  and  power  were  available  to  him  through 
George  W.  Perkins.  Thus  business  enmity 
arose  among  the  companies,  whith  was  to 
lead  to  outside  participation  in  the  insurance 


quarrels  when  they  occurred;  and  that  was 

to  be  soon 

Two  years  before,  Henry  B.  Hyde  had  died. 
He  left  502  of  the  1 ,000  shares  of  capital  slock 
of  the  Equitable  to  his  son,  James  Haaea  | 
Hyde,  under  trtist.  Vice-president  James  W.  | 
Alexander  became  president,  and  he  was  also 
the  chairman  of  the  James  Hazen  Hyde  trus- 
tees. This  made  President  Alexander  rtiler 
of  the  Equitable  until  the  Hyde  trust  ex- 
pired provided  lu  could  retain  a  majority  of  1 

the  Hyde  trustees.  I 

I 

"taking  up"  young  MR.  HYDE  | 

Young  Mr.  Hyde  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing characters  in  the  present  insurance  situa- 
tion.  As  a  boy,  he  was  so  rustic  that  his 
dassmates  at  Harvard  called  him  "Caleb"  I 
and  made  references  to  the  Greene  Counv 
hayseed  in  his  long  bair      On  his  j^'raduation, 
his  father  put  him  to  work  in  the  Equitable 
and  made  him  a  director  before  he  was  of  I 
age.    During  Henry  B.  Hyde's  life,  he  w.i< 
strict  with  his  son  and  applied  with  him  tliL 
same  restraining  hand  which  he  in  turn  had 
felt  from  his  father. 

Henr>^  B.  Hyde  left  a  large  estate,  and 
younj;;  Mr.  Hyde  began  to  ?pen<1  his  share 
of  the  income  in  the  same  manner  as  many 
other  sons  of  hard  working  millionaires.  He 
went  abroad  and  became  fascinated  with  ' 
Paris  life,  the  French  people,  and  French  | 
literature.  He  aided  in  establishing  a  French 
Club  at  Harvard  and  a  French  literary  colony 
in  New  York.  In  his  clothing,  his  life,  and  | 
his  manners  he  substituted  the  French  way 
for  the  American  way.  He  wore  a  pointed 
beard;  his  hair  was  arranged  by  a  French 
barber;  he  imported  his  clothes  from  Fkris; 
he  wore  the  queer  looking  French  "stove- 
j>ipe"  hats.  Part  of  even,'  year  he  spent 
in  France,  and  he  extended  his  acquaintance 
to  the  high  French  officers,  the  literary  men 
and  the  celebrities  of  the  stage.  I 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  James  Hazen 
Hyde  frivolous.  He  was  far  from  being  a 
scapegrace  son.  He  really  worked  at  the 
Equitable  offices,  and  he  tried  his  best  to 
learn  the  business  of  life  insurance  and  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps.  He  becime 
one  of  the  Equitable 's  vice-presidents,  work- 
ing two  years  without  pay,  and  be  succeeded 
in  due  course  to  his  father's  place  as  director 
in  the  stibsidiary  corporations. 

That  was  the  situation  when  Mr.  Harriman's 
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financial  necessities  drove  him  to  seek  out 
younj,'  Hyde,  to  utilize  him  and  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  assets  of  the  Equitable. 
Mr.  Harriman  was  not  the  only  one  who 
had  looked  on  the  Equitable  millions  to 
(itsire  them.  Mr.  George  J.  Gould  was  also 
an  Equitable  director — and  the  Equitable 's 
list  of  assets  contains  many  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  Gould  roads.  Pt«sident  Cassatt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  was  another  Equitable 
trustee — and  the  Equitable  was  a  steady 
market  for  Pennsylvania  securities.  But 
in  these  transactions  james  Hazen  Hyde 
had  had  no  part,  It  is  very  doubtful  that  he 
realized  their  import.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  become  involved  at  all  had 
he  not  been  led  by  older  and  abler  men  whose 
jttdgment  and  high  reputation  he,  like  the 
rest  of  the  community,  had  been  taught  to 
respect  and  depend  upon.  Outsiders  tised 
him  as  a  means  to  their  ulterior  ends. 

One  of  the  men  who  steered  young  Hyde 
astray  was  William  H.  Mclntyre,  who  began 
in  the  Equitable  as  Henry  B.  Hyde's  messen- 
ger and  became  vice-president.  He  became 
also  young  Hyde's  guide  and  confidant. 
There  were  vacancies  among  the  Hyde  trustees 
from  time  to  time,  and  Mt  lnlyrc  was  made 
a  trustee.  Gradually  death  or  resignation 
caused  the  number  of  trustees  to  dwindle  to 
three,  Alejcander.  Mclntyre,  and  James  Hasen 
Hyde  himself.  This  put  Mclntyre  in  charge 
of  the  Hyde  voting  trust  through  his  influ- 
ence over  the  young  man.  Thenceforward 
Alexander's  control  of  the  Equitable  was 
only  nominal. 

It  had  been  usual  for  officers  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  to  participate  individ- 
ually in  the  syndicates  which  bought  and 
sold  stocks  and  bonds  as  brokers  for  the 
insurance  companies  to  their  own  financial 
gain.  Thus  profits  that  would  have  ^'one  to 
the  life  insurance  treasuries  were  diverted  to 
the  pockets  of  the  officers. 

From  the  syndicate  profits  and  like  sources 
were  also  set  aside  other  large  sums,  to  be 
expended  for  purposes  too  shameless  to  be 
entered  in  the  regular  books  of  account. 
Contributions  to  political  committees,  boodle 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  lobbies  in  the 
different  states,  blackmail  and  corru])tiun 
of  all  kinds,  were  kept  in  secret  accounts  and 
paid  out  by  executive  order  without  either 
their  receipt  or  their  payment  appearing 
on  the  company's  books. 


After  young  H\'de  became  active  in  the 
company's  afTairs.  he  was  taken  into  these 
syndicates  through  William  H.  Mclntyre, 
Edward  H.  Harriman.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  and 
other  older  men  well  known  in  the  financial 
world;  but  the  innocence  of  his  participation 
is  evidenced  by  the  small  share  whu  h  he 
received,  though  practically  owning  the 
source  income. 

The  seduction  of  James  Hazen  Hyde  could 
not  have  taken  place  withovit  his  consent ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  was  conscious 
of  the  insidious  process  by  which  he  came  to 
use  the  assets  of  the  company  almost  as  if 
they  were  his  own  property.  It  began  by 
his  mingling  the  business  of  the  company 
with  his  personal  trips  to  France,  and  in 
charging  much  of  his  Paris  expenses  to  the 
Equitable.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  business  and  for  himself  to 
give  a  formal  entertainment  to  the  French 
ambassador;  and  he  and  Senator  Depew, 
acting  as  hosts,  gave  a  formal  dinner  in  New 
York  City  to  M.  Jules  Canibon.  The  bills 
were  paid  from  the  Equitable 's  treasury. 

DININ6»  DANCING,  AND  PUBLICITT 

The  dinner  was  a  great  success.  It  helped 
the  business  of  the  Equitable  in  France  and 
atided  to  Hyde's  social  prestige,  and  he 
followed  it  with  a  mask  ball  at  Sherry's, 
where  a  notable  French  actress  was  enter- 
taint'fl  nr,<l  a  French  play  was  given.  New 
York's  society  turned  out  enthusiastically 
to  this  entertainment.  It  was  reported  fully 
in  the  newspapers.  The  fact  leaked  out  that 
part  of  its  cost  was  paid  by  the  Equitable. 
The  Equitable's  press  agent,  indeed,  saw  that 
the  entertainment  was  given  social  publicity. 
Another  Equitable  employee  mana|^  it  and 
a  third  was  the  gardener  who  fumJkhed  part 
of  the  floral  decorations. 

President  Alexander  had  been  chafing  under 
disregard  since  Mclntyre  and  Hyde  became 
the  majority  of  the  voting  trust.  They,  not 
he,  selected  the  men  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Equitable  directorate.  They  spent  money 
without  consulting  him.  They  extended  the 
speculative  syndicates  and  went  into  losing 
ventures.  At  the  same  time,  the  newspaper 
comment  ui)(jn  the  Sherry  ball  found  speedy 
echo  among  the  policy  holders,  and  the  public 
displeasure  was  indicated  by  a  slackening  in 
business.  The  other  companies,  especially 
the  New  York  Life  under  the  aggressive 
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prcsitknc)  of  John  A.  McCall,  turned  young 
Hyde's  fashionable  notoriety  against  the 
Equitable. 

President  Alraumder  saw  in  this  a  chance 
to  repress  Hyde  and  oust  Mclntyre.  With 
him  was  Vice-president  Gage  E.  Tarbcll,  who, 
being  in  charge  of  the  ajijency  department, 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  injury  of  the  new 
business  of  the  company.  Mr.  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Tarbell  drew  up  a  protest  in  Januar>', 
1905,  against  the  continuation  of  the  control 
o£  the  company  by  the  Hyde  stock  and  pro- 
posed to  substitute  a  plan  of  control  similar 
to  that  of  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual. 
Under  this  j)kin,  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
agents  had  been  accustomed  to  accumulate 
proxies  and  were,  therefore,  the  real  rulers  of 
the  company.  Through  his  relations  with  the 
agents.  Tarbell  would  have  been  aljlc  to  out- 
vote Mclntyre  at  any  ordinary  policy  holders' 
meeting. 

The  protest  was 'approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  executive  ofliccrs  of  the  Equitable  and 
was  presented  personally  by  President  Alex- 
ander to  Mr.  Hyde.  The  latter's  impulse 
was  to  avoid  a  fight.  So  great  was  his  habitual 
feeling  for  his  father's  old  friend  that,  in  his 
astonishment  and  shock,  he  ofTeud  a  com- 
promise— that  representation  in  the  board 
of  directors  should  be  divided  between  the 
pdicy  holders  and  the  stock  holders. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PACK  ON  THE  TRAIL 

Those  directors  who  had  been  using  Hyde 
saw  what  Hyde  possibly  did  not  perceive, 

that  the  real  ousting;  would  be  of  them — that 
in  the  future  banking  firms  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Alexander  would  handle  the  Equita- 
ble's  business.  The  Alexander  family  were 
interested  in  a  banking  firm  which  had  been 
doint^  some  business  with  the  Equitable,  and 
other  otTicers  of  the  Alexander  faction  were 
also  interested,  through  members  of  their  fami- 
lies, in  firms  whose  profits  had  been  lessened  by 
the  investment  of  the  Equitable  funds  through 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company.  These  interests 
joined  Alexander  and  Tarbell  in  their  fight. 
Gould,  Cassatt,  and  other  directors  also  at  first 
joined  with  Harriman  and  Schiff.  The  result 
of  the  directors'  meeting  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  consider  charges 
presented  by  the  Alexander  faction. 

The  members  of  this  conunittee  were  H.  C. 
Frick,  chairman,  E.  H.  Harriman.  Br  lyton 
Ives,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  and  M.  £.  Ingalls. 


They  are  all  well  known.  Mr.  Frick  is  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Steel  Trust.  Mr.  Harri- 
man is  in  control  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  other  great  corporations. 
Mr.  Ives  is  a  well-known  banker  ;  Mr.  B'ass  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Republican  Natii-nal  Com- 
mittee; and  Mr.  Ingalls  is  a  prominent  Ohio 
railroad  man. 

Both  President  Al^cander  and  Vioe-prea- 
dent  Hyde  made  statements.  The  com- 
mittee considered  their  counter  charges  and 
made  an  independent  investigation  of  its 
own,  reporting  June  rst.  They  found  *  that 
Alexander  and  Hyde  had  each  participated  in 
syndicates  and  had  taken  profits  which  rightly 
belonged  to  the  company,  and  that  through 
syndicates  and  in  other  ways  funds  had  beoi 
misapplied.  Salaries  had  been  increased  with 
a  rush—  Mr.  Hyde's  from  $20,000  to  $100,000, 
and  the  salaries  of  other  officers,  some  30 
cent.,  and  others  more  than  100  per  cent. 
The  office  pay  roll  had  increased  53  per  cent 
in  four  years.  Agents'  commissions  had 
been  increased  under  the  guise  of  advances 
and  of  discounts  on  future  premiums.  In- 
stead of  carrying  thrae  advances  as  expendi> 
tures,  deposits  were  made  in  the  subsidiary 
banks  to  the  same  amount  and  these  deposits 
were  counted  as  assets  althouj^'h  the  money 
had  been  paid  to  the  agents  and  there  was  no 
expectation  that  it  would  be  returned.  This 
was,  in  fact,  a  .falsification  of  assets. 

The  Frick  Committee  found  that  the  large 
deposits  of  cash  in  subsidiary  banks  and  trust 
companies  were  habitually  manipulated,  the 
average  sum  through  the  year  being  $36.37 
725,  while  the  annual  statement  showed  a 
cash  balance  of  only  $20,849,895.    The  annual 
statement  was  thus  made  to  show  a  greater 
amount  of  invested  assets  than  existed.  The 
loss  of  interest  on  these  cash  balances  amount- 
ed to  a  million  dollars  a  year  and  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  profited  to  at  least  thy* 
amount.  The  Equitable's  assets  sheet  carrku 
moreover,  the  subsidiary  Stocks  at  artifici 
ally  inflated  valuation. 

The  writing-off  of  advance  payments  to 
agents,  giving  an  artifidal  value  to  subsidiar)- 
stocks,  and  the  losses  which  occurred  on  real 
estate,  would  wipe  out  most  of  the  policy 
holders'  dividends. 

This  over-expensiveness  the  Frick  Com- 
mittee attributed  to  the  mismanagement  of 
the  deferred  dividend  fund,  and  the  remedy 
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il  proposed  was  to  abolish  the  whole  deferred 
dividend  system.  The  only  proper  dividend 
system  was  held  to  be  the  annual  return  to 
policy  holders  of  all  overcharges,  thus  com- 
pelling a  strict  accounting  and  an  annual, 
plain  statement.  On. this  point  the  Prick 
Coounittee  say: 

"In  its  purity,  the  ideal  life  insunuioe 
company  has  but  two  objects,  i.  e.: 

I.  To  furnish  absolutely  perfect  protection. 

a.  To  furnish  that  protection  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

"When  tb  "sc  objects  have  been  attained, 
additional  volume  of  business  is  not  only 
unnecessary ,  but,  if  obtained  at  greater  pro* 
porttonate  cost,  is  directly  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  policy  holder." 

This  report  was  presented  by  the  committee 
at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Equitable  trustees 
and  rejected  by  a  majority  vote.  The 
friends  of  both  Hyde  and  Alexander  stopped 
their  personal  quarrels  to  vote  down  recom- 
mendations that  would  oust  them.  With 
them  voted  the  other  officers  of  the  subsidiary 
corporations  who  were  also  trustees  of  the 
Equitable.  On  the  rejection  of  their  report, 
the  members  of  the  committee  resigned. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hyde  had  made  several 
propositions  for  the  gradual  mutualization  of 
the  Equitable.  Another  stockholder  brought 
suit  to  enjoin  any  plan  which  would  deprive 
the  stockholders  of  their  control  of  the  assets. 
A  preliminary  injunction  was  granted,  and 
this  question  is  now  on  its  tedious  way  through 
the  courts.  Whether  Mr.  Hyde  made  the 
proposition  in  good  faith  was  disputed,  and 
there  were  charges  that  if  Mr.  Hyde  had  been 
wholly  sincere  in  a  desire  to  mutualise  the 
Equitable  he,  being  the  owner  in  trust  of  over 
a  majority  of  the  stock,  could  find  a  legal  way 
to  effect  this  object. 

The  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Francis  Hendricks,  made 
strong  efforts  to  reconcile  the  Hyde  and  the 
.Alexander  factions,  and,  sununoning  before 
him  the  lawyers  for  the  two  sides,  endeavored 
to  prevent  a  continuance  of  their  charges 
against  each  other;  for  these  charges  were 
most  serious  ref  ections  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  his  department.  A  few  months  before, 
SttperintendMit  Hendricks  had  certified  to 
the  value  of  the  Equitable's  assets  and  to  iis 
expenses  of  management.  The  Frick  Com- 
mittee charged  specifically  that  the  annual 
statement  did  not  show  the  real  facts  and  this 


was  in  effect  a  charge  that  the  Superintendent 
had  been  derelict  in  his  examinations  and 
negligent  in  his  certificates. 

After  trying  to  compel  peace,  Superinten- 
dent Hendricks  undertook  a  separate  inves- 
tigation. Three, weeks  after  the  Frick  report, 
Mr.  Hendricks  made  his  report.  It  disclosed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  regular  payment  of 
retainers  to  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  to 
the  former  governor  and  senator,  David  B. 
Hill,  and  to  Elihu  Root.  It  also  'followed  the 
Prick  Committee  in  condemning  the  syndicate 
speculations,  and  it  made  a  thorough  exposure 
of  the  old  safe  deposit  graft  which  began  in 
the  days  of  Henry  B.  Hyde. 

But  there  was  a  great  silence  in  these  re- 
ports. Neither  went  into  the  evils  of  the  use 
of  life  insurance  assets  speculatively  by  high 
financiers.  The  connection  of  Edward  H. 
Harriman  and  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company 
with  the  Equitable  was  almost  entirely  ignored. 
Mr.  Harriman  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
Frick  Committee,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Harriman  and  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  ft  Company 
relations  from  the  Hendricks'  report  was 
popularly  attributed  to  the  close  relations 
between  Mr.  Harriman  and  former  Governor 
Odell,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  and  a  political  associate  of  Super* 
intendcnt  Hendricks.  The  Hendricks  report, 
however,  was  unsparing  in  its  condemnation 
of  both  President  Alexander  and  Vice-presi- 
dent Hyde.  Mr.  Alexander's  health  broke 
down  and  he  retired  to  a  sanitarium. 

MR.  HTDB  SVCCORBD  BY  MR.  RYAN 

Mr.  Hyde  was  left  with  a  depleted  board  of 

directors;  the  leading  members  had  resigned 
and  he  was  confronted  with  the  enmity  of  Mr. 
Harnman,  Mr.  Bliss,  former  Governor  Odell, 
and  other  men  powerful  in  politics.  At  this 
juncture,  Mr.  Hyde  announced  that,  for 
$2,500,000,  he  had  sold  the  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Equitable  to  Thomas  F.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Ryan  was  powerful  in  politics,  being 
credited  with  a  financial  alliance  with  the 
leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  which  made  his 
will  supreme  in  New  York  City.  He  con- 
trols, with  Mr.  August  Belmont,  all  the  sur- 
face, elevated  and  subway  lines  in  old  New 
York  and  (in  connection  with  Mr.  Anthony 
N.  Brady)  the  surface  and  elevated  roads  in 
Brooklyn.  He  was,  besides,  head  of  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company,  which  monopolizes 
the  gas  and  electricity  supply  in  Gieatcr 
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New  York,  and  he  has  powerful  connections 
with  the  Tobacco  Trust,  the  Seaboard  Air 

Line,  and  several  banks  and  tnist  companies. 
Altogether  Mr.  Ryan  was  the  strongest  pro- 
tector that  Mr.  Hyde  could  secure  against  his 
powerful  financial  and  political  enemies. 

There  were  then  and  there  are  still  serkms 
doubts  in  the  public  mind  whether  this  trans- 
action took  place  as  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Ryan 
told  it.  Whatever  the  facts  were,  both  Mr. 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Hyde  resigned  their  offices 
and  salaries,  retaining  only  their  directorships, 
and  Mr.  Ryan  appointed  three  trustees,  Mr. 
Grover  Cleveland,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Presiding 
Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  Georj3:e  Westing- 
house,  of  Pittsburg,  as  trustees  to  till  vacancies 
in  the  Equitable  directorate  and  to  vote  the 
stock  at  stockholders'  meetings.  This  ar- 
rangement is  limited  on  its  face  to  five  years 
and  may  be  terminated  at  any  earlier  time. 
It  is  obviously  a  temporary  expedient  to 
delay  permanent  reorganization  by  the  use 
of  distinguished  names  to  allay  public  dis- 
trust and  renew  public  confidence. 

Insurance  scandal  had  so  far  been  confined 
to  the  Equitable  and  the  New  York  Life; 
the  Mutual  had,  if  an>'thing.  encouragied  it, 
seeing  in  it  the  downfall  of  a  great  competitor. 
The  scandals  disclosed  in  the  Equitable,  bow- 
ever,  had  led  the  policy  holders  of  the  other 
companies  to  wonder  whether  the  Equitable 
was  alone  in  its  corruption.  Public  senti- 
ment became  so  strong  that  Governor  Higgins, 
after  considerable  delay,  sent  a  message  to 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  authorising 
a  Legislative  Investigating  Committee  to 
investigate  all  the  insurance  companies. 

The  committee  (consisting  of  three  state 
senators  and  four  assemblymen — ^five  R^ub- 
licans  and  two  Democrats)  began  its  sessions 
early  in  September.  It  chose  for  its  counsel 
Mr.  Charles  £.  Hughes,  who  had  successfvUly 
conducted  the  Legulative  Gas  Investigation 
in  the  spring,  and  Mr.  James  McKeen,  fonnerly 
corporation  counsel  of  Brooklyn 

Pending  the  taking  of  testimony  by  this 
committee.  Attorney  General  Mayer  began 
suit  to  compel  the  Equitable  trustees  to  refund 
the  diverted  money.  Full  stenographer's 
minutes  of  Superintendent  Hendricks*  secret 
investigation  were  made  public  by  a  news- 
paper, and  in  addition  to  what  he  had  reported 
it  was  learned  that  Senator  Depew,  Mr. 


Harriman,  Mr.  Schiff,  and  others  had  profited 
either  personally  or  throus^  their  corpora- 
tions by  the  mi.susc  of  the  Equitable's  assets. 

Mr.  Ryan  made  Mr.  Paul  Morton  president 
of  the  Equitable  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
President  Alexander's  resignation.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's previous  training  had  been  in  railroads. 
Mr.  Morton  at  once  ordered  a  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  Equitable,  which  disclosed 
further  and  greater  abstractions. 

WHAT  INVESTIGATION  REVEALED 

These    investigations    exposed  enonnous 
abuses.    It  appeared  that  the  companies  had 
secret  funds,  kept  by  subsidiary  banks  and 
trust  companies,  which  they  drew  upon  for 
illicit  purposes.    An  officer  of  the  New  York 
Life,  Andrew  Hamilton,  had  been  acting  as 
general  lobbyist  for  all  three  companies,  and 
there  had  been  paid  to  him  within  the  past 
few  years  $1,630,803,  which  he  distributed 
for  "taxation  and  legislation."     His  dis< 
bursements  reached  almost  every  state.  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  gone  to  Europe  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  "state  of  his  health"  declined  to 
return.    A  smaller  loV)byist,  directly  in  the 
employ  of  the  Mutual  as  supcrmtcndent  of 
supplies,  had  been  maintaining  a  lobby  house 
in  Albany  where  he  gave  free  entertainment — 
at  the  policy  holders'  expense— to  members 
of  the  Legislature.    The  Equitable  had  main- 
tained a  similar  fund  under  the  manage- 
ment of  its  comptroller,  T.  D.  Jordan.  The 
latter  also  disajjpeared,  and  his  son  testified 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  his  father 
was  alive  or  dead. 

** Diversions"  of  more  than  $1  9,000,000 1 
within  a  few  years  were  traced.  The  Equita- 
ble's funds  had  been  used  to  the  extent  of 
$3,749,740  to  carry  an  account  in  the  name 
of  a  private  secretary  for  the  promotion  andl 
development  of  certain  mines.  The  New' 
York  Life  had  made  millions  of  dollars  of 
loans  to  a  Negro  messenger,  who  received  a 
salary  of  $600  and  signed  whatever  diumnr 
notes  the  officers  presented.  The  Mutual 
Life  had  maintained  secret  agency  contracts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  son  and  the  son-in-law 
of  President  McCurdy.  On  the  witness  stand 
President  McCurdy  said  that  he  was  ignorantj 
of  the  details  of  these  contracts.  They  n- 
suited,  nevertheless,  in  turning  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  day  to  the  McCurdy  family. 

The  policy  holders'  money  was  also  regularly 
taken  for  political  purposes.  The  "Big  Three* 
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gave  each  S50.000  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  the  contributions  being  made  to 
Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  an  Equitable  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National 
Conunittee.  Annual  contributions  of  $10,000 
were  made  to  Senator  Piatt,  who  was  the 
state  Republican  boss,  but  discontinued 
when  Governor  Odell  supplanted  him  in  the 
oi:ganization.  Contributions  were  also  given 
to  secure  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  especially  members  of  the  insur- 
ance committee,  The  New  York  Life  and  the 
Mutual  then  appointed  committees  of  their 
own  directors  to  investigate,  and  these  com- 
mittees have  aceepted  the  resignations  of 
several  of  the  officers  involved. 

HORAL  PURBLINDNB88 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  guilty  men 

was  surprising.  They  could  see  nothing 
wrong  in  what  they  had  done.  They  did  not 
perceive  that  their  fund  was  a  trust,  and 
that  their  position  toward  the  beneficiaries  of 
their  policy  holders  was  legally  and  morally 
that  of  the  executors  and  administrators  of 
the  estates  of  dead  men. 

James  Hasen  Hyde  went  on  the  witness 
stand  voluntarily,  and  firanldy  admitted  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  a  large  contribution  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee  was  his 
desire  to  be  appointed  ambassador  to  Prance, 
and  that  prominent  men  urged  his  appoint* 
mcnt  on  President  Roosevelt  as  recoi^nition 
in  part  of  his  large  campaign  contributions. 
Mr.  Hyde  also  testified  that  Governor  Odell 
had  speculated  in  the  ship  trust  syndicate, 
and  that,  when  the  speculations  resulted  in  a 
great  loss,  the  Governor  had  by  implied 
threats  forced  Mr.  Hyde  to  pay  him  $ 
through  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  in 
which  the  Equitable  was  the  largest  stock- 
holder, the  payment  thus  coming  indirectly 
from  the  pockets  of  the  Equitable 's  policy 
holders.  A  bill  to  repeat  the  charter  of  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  state  senate,  but  ndthing  was 
heard  of  it  after  the  payment  to  Governor 
Odell.  By  a  coincidence,  Governor  Odell, 
who  had  been  supporting  Prank  S.  Black  for 
the  Republican  caucus  nomination  for  United 
States  Senator,  suddenly  came  out  in  favor 
of  the  re-election  of  Senator  Depew,  making 
a  public  announcement  to  that  effect  on  the 
same  day  that  he  received  the  $75,000. 
Governor  Odell  also  testified.  He  denied  the 


use  of  threats  but  admitted  his  knowledge 
of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  and  the  receipt 
of  the  $75,000. 

Hiis  conduct  was  at  first  justified  by  the  in- 
surance oflloers.  President  McCall  of  the  New 
York  Life  defended  the  payment  of  politi- 
cal campaign  contributions  on  the  ground 
that  the  honor  of  the  United  States  was 
involved.  Vice-President  Perkins  defended 
syndicate  transactions,  as  on  the  whole  they 
showed  a  profit.  President  McCurdy  of  the 
Mutual  defended  the  non-payment  of  divi- 
dends to  the  policy  holders  on  the  ground 
that  "life  insurance  is  a  great  missionary  and 
philanthro}iic  enterprise,"  and  that  it  is 
right  and  jiroper  to  take  the  dividends  of  the 
old  policy  holders  to  acquire  new  business. 
He  said  that  to  pay  large  dividends  would  be 
to  undermine  the  policy  holders'  habits  of 
thrift,  and  that  if  the  Mutual  at  the  end  of 
the  year  "paid  back  seven  dollars  the  policy 
holder  might  spend  it  on  cigars  and  billiards." 

The  investigation  of  smaller  companies, 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Mutual 
Resers'c,  showed  even  worse  conditions  pro- 
portionately for  the  policy  holders.  It  was 
disclosed  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  compa- 
nies there  were  intentional  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  to  bring  about  the  lapses  of 
policies.  The  evils  of  industrial  policies  were 
also  toudied  upon,  showing  that  a  poor  man 
pays  more  than  twice  as  mcuch  In'  his  life 
insurance  as  the  man  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, that  the  ordinary  industrial  policy 
has  no  surrender  value,  and  that  the  policy 
holder  loses  all  his  payments  in  case  of  lapse. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  was  nothing 
disclosed  in  any  of  the  investigations  to  dero- 
gate from  the  virtues  of  right  life  insurance  or 
the  safety  in  management  of  some  of  the 
companies  which  do  a  substantial  business. 
The  investigators  were  not  seeking  to  alter 
safe  conditions  and  to  attack  safe  manage- 
ment, but  to  remedy  the  evils  of  bad  manage- 
ment and  of  corruptly  conducted  companies. 

The  best  results  so  far  had  are  the  addition 
to  public  knowledge.  The  ])ul>lic  know  more 
about  life  insurance  than  ever  before.  They 
are  less  likely  to  buy  policies  in  which  there  is 
a  big  commission  for  tlie  agent  and  small  value 
for  themselves;  and  whether  or  not  remedial 
legislation  is  had,  it  is  a  safe  prophecy  that 
not  within  this  generation  will  there  be  a 
repetiti<m  of  the  evils  which  have  been  ex- 
posed. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  " FLETCHERISAl" 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  RIGHT  EATING  AND  OF  PERFECT  NUTRITION  WHICH  IS  MAKING 
PEOPLE  HEALTHY  AND  HAPPY  AND  THE  WORLD  A  BETTER  PLACE  TO  UVE  IN 

BY 

ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON 

A MAN  sat  alone  at  dinner  in  a  large  erism"  have  become  parts  of  our  speech 

New   York   restaurant,  eating  de-  and  commonly  accepted  essentials  of  a  well- 

liberately  and   chewing  his  food  ordered  life.    Doctors,  here  and  abroad,  are 

thoroughly.    The  food  before  him  was  simple  prescribing  it,  colleges  and  schools  are  rccom- 

but  abundant.    As  soon  as  he  finished,  a  mending  it;  evcn,'wherc  people  are  practii  inj 

man  who  had  sat  at  a  tabic  nearby  came  up  it  as  a  means  to  healthful  living  and  a  scrcac 

and  said:  old  age.   Let  us  see  what  has  been  done. 

"  I  see  you  have  been  Pletcheiizing;"  The  first  experiment  in  a  large  way  of  Mr. 

"Yes."  said  his  friend.  Fletcher's  plan  of  living  was  at  Yale  Univer- 

•'How  do  you  like  it?"  asked  the  man.  sity  under  the  direction  of  Professor.  Russell 

"Ptnel"  waS  the  reply.   "I  was  never  H.  Chittenden.  Three  groups  of  men — a com- 

healthier  or  happier."  pany  of  regular  United  States  soldiers,  a 

Two  years  ago  The  World's  Work  pub-  coterie  of  professors,  and  some  athletes  in 

lished  an  account  of  the  personal  experience  training  lived  on  a  simple  restricted  diet 

of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  the  first  practical  and  ate  only  what  their  stomachs  craved,  for 

demonstrator  of  the  science  of  simple  living  sax  months.   During  that  time  their  woildng 

and  perfect  feeding  of  the  human  body,  which  efficiency  was  increased  from  50  to  200  per 

now   bears   his  name.     He   was   a  retired  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  they 

business  man  of  independent  means,  who  were  healthier  and  stronger  than  when  they 

had  been  refused  life  insurance  on  account  of  began. 

Sfcomaeh  trouble.    He  b^ui  to  experiment  Professor  Otto  Pol  in  of  the  Massachusetts 

to  cure  himself  by  eating  simple  food  and  General  Hospital,  working  in  the  laborator\' 

chewing  it  more  than  usual.  His  experiments  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at 

proved  for  him  that  he  had  been  eating  too  Waverley,  then  experimented  on  thirty-five 

much,  that  the  appetite  is  the  true  indicator  subjects.    In  each  case  there  was  increased 

of  the  body's  needs  if  the  food  be  chewed  efficiency  on  a  small  amount  of  food  properly 

sufficiently,  that  he  could  live  on  one-third  the  eaten,  and  therefore  properly  digested, 
quantity  of  food  usually  eaten  and  be  healthy, 

that  the  most  important  part  of  digestion  tconomy  in  thb  vital  »ubl 

is  done  in  the  mouth,  and  that  therefore  What  Mr.   Fletcher  preached   in  book.'; 

thorough    chewing    is    necessary     He    was  and   talks   was   a   very    simple    thing  -n 

then  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  I  found  him  meant  eating  only  what  the  appetite  indicated 

Strong  and  sturdy.  and  chewing  it  thoroughly.    Hence  many 

people  began  to  chew  their  food.    In  England 

EXPERIMENTS   IN'   FLETCUr  RIZING  f,                   ,     ..                  .  .             t,,        „  ^ 

they   called   it     munching.      The  smart 

He  had  written  books  about  economic  set"  took  it  up  and  had  "munching  parties." 

nutrition  and  was  spreading  by  word  and  Out  of  this  wave  of  eating  reform  started 

pen  the  doctrine  of  right  living.    In  many  by  one  man  there  resulted  a  permanent 

quarters  he  was  called  a  fof.d  crank,  "the  campaign  fnr  proper  eating  which  has  en- 

chew-chew  man."    He  was  even  regarded  as  listed    the    aid   of   distinguished   people  :n 

the  apostle  of  polite  starvation.    But,  in  the  both  England  and  the  United  States  and 

two  years  that  have  passed,  there  has  been  a  has  recently  spread  to  Europe.    As  people 

wide  adoption  of  his  plan  with  large  and  im-  began  to  learn  how  to  eat  properly,  they  dis- 

pressive  restilts.  "Fletdierizing"  and  "Fletch-  covered  that  their  physical  wellbeing  coo- 
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stantly  improved.  Their  capacity  for  work 
increased  and  they  required  less  sleep.  I  know 
of  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  is  able  to  do 
two  men's  work  easily  as  the  result  of  Fletch- 
erizing.  He  is  the  son  of  poor  parents  and 
became  a  bd|  boy  at  one  of  the  largest  hotels 
in  New  York.  He  worked  at  night  and 
studied  stenography  at  a  commercial  college 
in  the  day  time.  He  ate  only  what  he 
wanted  ax^  chewed  it  thoroughly.  The 
fesolt  was  that  htt  whole  body  was  nourished; 
he  could  do  with  five  hours'  slecj),  and  he 
'vas  strong  and  healthy.  On  Sundays  and 
huhdays  he  slept  longer  than  usual.  When 
he  graduated  from  school  he  obtained  a  po- 
sition as  stenographer  down  town.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  been  promoted  to  be  a 
night  clerk  at  the  hotel.  He  now  holds  both 
positions.  He  worla  at  the  hotel  from  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  o'clock; 
has  a  simple  breakfast,  walks  down  to  his 
place  of  day  employment  by  nine,  and  re- 
mains until  five  o'clock.  After  a  light 
dinner  he  sleeps  until  midnight.  For 
more  than  three  years  he  has  caton  only 
one-half  the  amount  of  food  usually  thought 
necessary',  but  he  has  eaten  it  properly. 

CUTTING  THE  FOOD  BILLS 

We  have  seen  what  one  man  can  do.  Here 
is  the  case  of  a  large  group  of  men.  At  a 
missionary  college  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the 
students  pay  their  way  through  school  by 
work  on  the  college  farm,  the  object  being  to 
encourage  labor  and  economy.  There  is  a 
large  commissary  department  where  the  food 
is  supplied  to  the  boys  at  cost.  Many  do  their 
own  cooking.  As  a  result  of  a  lecture  by 
Dr  J.  H.  Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in 
wh;ch  he  explained  the  principles  and  results 
of  Fletcherism,  a  group  of  the  students  began 
to  put  it  into  practice.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  the  commissary  department  reported 
that  the  supplies  drawn  by  the  students  had 
decreased  50  per  cent.  The  boys  had  been 
free  from  illness  and  had  enjoyed  unusual 
efficiency  in  mental  and  physical  work. 

But  while  Fletcherism,  or  simple  right 
living,  had  been  making  apparently  well 
people  healthier,  its  fundamental  principle  of 
food  economy  was  being  adapted  to  a  large 
therapeutic  use.  Mr.  Fletcher's  tests  having 
proved  that  the  appetite  was  the  true  indicator 
of  the  needs  of  the  body,  it  was  argued  then, 
that  ia  the  absence  of  appetite  the  body 


should  be  allowed  to  rest.  This  has  led  to  the 
successful  introduction  of  food  economy  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Eminent  pbysi- 
cians  like  Dr.  Edw.  M.  Dewey  of  Chicago  and 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Page  of  Boston,  proved  with 
patients  that  a  complete  rest  of  the  alimentary 
canal  (the  great  food  highway)  has  remark- 
able curative  value.  The  case  of  an  American 
lady  who  had  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
in  Venice,  is  a  striking  one  in  point.  She  ate 
no  food  for  forty-two  days,  living  entirely  on 
water.  She  lost  less  flesh,  strength  and  vitality 
than  is  habitual  witli  persons  similarly  afTt'cted 
who  arc  fed  during  illness.  This  showed  that 
food  taken  during  illness,  when  there  is  no 
appetite,  not  only  does  not  nourish,  but  actu- 
ally retards  the  curative  process.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
B  right's  disease,  who  ate  no  food  for  thirty - 
seven  days. 

The  significance,  therefore,  of  what  rapidly 
came  to  be  known  as  Fletcherism  (the  term 
originated  with  Dr.  Kellugg)  was,  that  it  was 
not  only  the  dew  to  right  living,  but  insured 
rapid  recovery  without  relapse  when  the 
repairs  of  the  body  were  completed. 

THB  FOOD  PILTBR 

The  most  important  development  of  Fletch- 
erism, however,  during  the  past  three  years, 
has  been  the  report  of  Dr.  Hubert  Higgins's 
investigation  of  the  diewing  and  swallowing 
apparatus  in  man.  Dr.  Higgins,  who  was 
formerly  a  demonstrator  in  anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  but  who 
has  been  following  the  researches  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  during  the  past  five  years, 
reported  in  the  London  Lancet  of  May  20  and 
27,  1905.  under  the  title  "Is  Man  Poltophagic 
or  Psomophagic,"  that  the  description  of  a 
"food  filter"  in  man,  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  as  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher  some 
seven  years  ago.  is  a  true  description  and  a 
most  important  anatomical  and  physiological 
discovery. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  report  of  his  discovery  was 
made  in  a  little  book  entitled  "Nature's  Food 
F'ilter,  or  What  and  When  to  Swallow." 
It  met  with  only  amused  interest  at  the  time 
of  publication  by  the  discoverer,  but  the 
claim  to  attention  was  so  persistently  insisted 
upon  that  Dr.  Higgins  was  induced  to  take 
the  matter  up  critically.  During  a  visit  to 
Brussels,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Paul 
H^er  and  others,  of  the  University  of  Brussels 
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and  the  Solvey  Institute,  and  by  the  aid  of 
ingenious  recording  applianoes,  it  was  revealed 

that  there  is  a  discriminating,  or  filtering, 
mechanism  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  which 
if  understood  and  used,  pemuts  only  such  food 
as  is  suitable  for  further  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation to  pass  It  is  a  true  filter  and  works 
perfectly  in  connection  with  thorough  mastica- 
tion of  solid  food  and  adequate  mixing  with 
saliva  of  liquids  that  have  taste,  until  they  are 
naturally  sucked  in  by  the  food  filter. 

It  is  possible  to  disconnect  the  parts  of  the 
"filter"  and  force  anything  not  too  large  for 
the  gullet  through  it,  but  that  is  not  the 
natural  process  of  use  in  taking  food.  One 
may  swallow  a  large  glass  marble  such  as 
children  use  in  play,  but  that  is  no  sign  that 
glass  is  food  or  that  it  can  be  digested. 

A    SELF-DETERMINED  DIETARY 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Higgins's  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Fletcher's  discovery  of  a  natural 
food-discriminating  apparatus  in  the  nuNtth 
of  man  is  measured  by  its  utility  to  the  or- 
dinan,'  person.  It  is  of  utmost  value  to  the 
medical  man  and  scientific  dietitian  to  know 
the  exact  proteid  requirement  of  persons  in 
connection  with  various  activities,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  how  much  or  how  little  heat 
the  body  may  best  use  in  its  work ;  but  these 
estimates  mean  nothing  to  either  the  ignorant 
or  the  busy  person.  It  was  by  the  careful 
use  himself  of  the  food  filter  which  he  had 
discovered  that  Mr.  Fletcher  established  the 
food  economy  which  Professors  Sir  Michael 
Poster,  Chittenden,  and  Folin  have  confirmed 
as  being  the  economy  best  suited  to  the 
highest  physical  and  mental  efficiency.  By 
use  of  the  same  apparatus  which  cverybcxly 
possesses,  and  of  knowledge  which  may  be 
easily  acquired,  any  person  may  preserve  the 
best  economy  under  all  circumstances.  Hence 
its  higher  practical  importance.  By  the  care- 
ful use  of  this  filtering  apparatus  the  appetite 
is  not  only  permitted  to  indicate  how  much 
nourishment  the  body  requires  at  the  moment, 
but  also  to  select  the  elements  (fuel  or  repair 
elements)  in  the  food  available,  so  that  a 
perfect  nutritive  balance  is  maintained  with 
the  least  possible  waste,  expense, wear  and  tear. 

But  what  is  Fletchcrism?  The  term  Fletch- 
erizing  (or  Fletching,  as  Mr.  Dooley  put  it)  is 
associated  with  the  thorough  mastication  of 
food.  This,  however,  is  a  narrow  definition, 
for  it  has  a  Varget  and  equally  significant 


"FLETCHERISM" 

value  that  covers  the  whole  field  of  human 

efficiency.  In  the  individual,  its  effect  is 
physiological  and  mental;  in  the  community 
it  refers  to  the  application  of  education  so  as 
to  insure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  particulariy  those  in  want. 

GOOD  MORALS  PROM  RIGHT  BATING 

In  the  first  place,  a  rightly  nourished  indi- 
vidual is  moral,  energetic,  strong,  and  altni>  | 

istic — consequently  a  constructive,  useful 
citizen.  An  overfed  or  underfed  person  is 
mclined  to  be  morbid,  sensual,  with  violent 
passions — in  essence,  not  a  good  citisen.  I 
Depravity,  therefore,  is  often  the  result  of 
want  of  physiological  education  and  of  lack 
of  nutrition.  It  is  at  this  root  of  a  social 
evil  that  Pletcherism  is  aimed. 

Take  the  case  of  the  unemployed  poor  of 
London,  who  have  been  clamoring  for  food 
almost  at  the  doors  of  Parliament.  With  a 
knowledge  of  proper  eating  and  food  economy, 
they  could  fare  wdl  on  a  few  pence  a  day. 
Realizing  the  value  of  this,  the  charity  boards 
of  London,  and  various  governmental  boards 
throughout  England,  are  planning  to  apply 
to  paupers,  criminals,  and  other  public  charges  I 
the  principles  of  Fletcherism.  It  is  believed 
that  with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  fno! 
economy  and  proper  eating,  there  would  U- 
a  considerabte  dectease  in  poverty  and  hence 
in  suffering. 

An  experiment  was  successfully  tried  recently 
at  a  penal  institution  in  Belgium.  The  pns- 
oners  were  put  on  a  restricted  diet,  and  were 
told  how  to  eat  properly.  The  result  was  that  I 
they  became  better  behaved,  and  did  more 
work.  Some,  who  had  been  regarded  as 
desperate,  were  given  parole  and  not  one 
violated  it. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Fletcherism  has  caused 
people  to  be  careful  of  the  preservation  of 
their  teeth.  Dr.  William  Osier  in  an  address 
at  the  Royal  Dental  College  of  London  de- 
clared that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  dentists 
to  convert  the  great  mass  of  people,  who  bo!t 
their  food,  into  chcwcrs  of  food.  In  this  con- 
nection it  IS  interesting  to  say  that  every 
patient  of  the  infirmary  of  the  Harvard 
Denial  School  is  given  a  card  on  which  is 
printed  something  like  the  following: 

HORACB  VLSTCHBR's  RtfLBS  VOR  BATOfO 

(i)  Eat  only  in  response  to  an  actual  appstttik 
which  will  be  satisfied  with  plain  bread  and  buttw 
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(a)  Chew  all  sniid  frxMi  until  it  is  Ufiiiid  and 
praclically  swallows  itself. 

(j)  Sip  and  taste  all  liquids  that  have  taste,  such 
as  soup  and  lemonade.  Water  has  no  taste  and 
can  fce  swallowed  immediately. 

(4)  Never  take  food  while  angry  or  worried,  and 
only  when  cslm.  Waiting  for  the  mood  in  con- 
nection with  the  appetite  is  a  speedy  cure  for  both 
anger  and  worry. 

<S)  Remember  and  practise  these  four  rules  and 
your  teeth  and  health  will  be  fine. 

The  moi.t  ardent  encouragement  of  the 
sckmtific  part  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  investigations 

has  come  through  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch 
of  Harv.-irfl  Medical  School  and  through  Pro- 
fessor William  James  of  Harvard.  The  latr 
ter,  in  an  open  letter  recently,  testified  that 
.Mr.  Fletcher's  "  teaching  and  example  have 
'•  <  en  of  vital  benefit  to  certain  persons  whom 
i  know."  He  pays  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Fletcher  as 
"  one  of  the  most  original  and  '  sympathetic ' 
personalities  whom  Massadiuaetts  to  our  day 
has  produced,"  and  considers  his  teaching  to 
be  "of  fundamental  importance,  Ivoth  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  State.  U  his  obser- 
vations on  diet,  confnned  already  on  a  limited 
scale,  should  prove  true  on  a  universal  scale. 
It  h  impossible  to  overestimate  their  revolu- 
tionary import." 

Equally  significant  of  the  growth  of  Pletch- 
crism  are  the  efforts  made  by  the  projirii  tor 
'4  a  chain  of  fifty  dairy  restaurants  in  -\ew 
York  and  elsewhere.  It  consists  of  the 
distribution  of  a  nicely  printed  folder  among 
the  customers,  containing  a  "dietetic  code." 
1 1  includes  instructions  on  "How  To  Eat." 
Some  of  them  are,  "Eat  slowly  and  masticate 
thoroughly";  "Never  permit  yourself  to  eat 
a  meal  in  a  condition  of  nervous  worry"; 
"Eat  what  you  find  of  benefit";  "Do  not 
eat  anything  that  disagrees  with  you." 
Commenting  on  the  last  rule  the  folder  says: 

The  following  out  of  this  rule  will  require  sclf- 
flcnial.  but  some  time  in  your  life  you  must  definitely 
dct-ide  whether  you  are  to  be  naastcr  over  your 
body  or  be  its  slave,  and  it  is  better,  to  make  the 
de<  i-^ion  at  once,  and  after  y<>ii  have  |>ra<  tist-d  lor- 
rcit  habits  of  eating  for  a  short  time  it  will  be  sur- 
prising how  soon  your  true  appetite  for  things  that 
arc  wholcfiomc  and  good  will  assort  itself,  and  )rou 
will  instinctively  turn  to  the  right  foods. 

Here  then  is  a  "quick  Itmch"  restaurant 
a<l vising  its  patrons  to  use  slow^lunch 
methods. 


Still  another  evidence  of  the  avoiding  of 
much  food  is  the  introduction  of  nuts  in  fash- 
ionable dinners  in  England.  They  were  for- 
merly served  with  the  dessert ;  now  they  have 
attained  the  dignity  and  importance  of  being 
a  course  in  place  of  meat  They  arc  served 
hot  and  cold.  The  nutritive  qualitv  of  nuts  is 
great.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  nutri- 
ment in  Brazil  nuts  than  in  lean  beef. 

The  government  of  one  State  Normal 
School  and  the  employer  of  nearly  50,000  fac- 
tory employees  have  arranged  with  Mr. 
Fletcher  to  instruct  their  students  and  work- 
men and  workwomen,  and  a  mayor  of  a  city 
of  30,000  inhabitants  has  for  several  years 
been  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Social  (Quarantine  idejis,  which  are  the 
ultimate  aim  of  Pletcherism,  and  which  he 
hopes  to  have  soon  in  operation. 

INCREASING  HUMAN  MOTIVB  POWER 

But  nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  value  of  focxl  economy 
than  an  ofTer  recently  made  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
l)v  the  managers  of  a  large  firm  that  organizes 
pcopu  s  businesses.  They  asked  him  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  to  increase  the  human  motive 
power  of  workers;  in  other  words,  to  adapt 
the  principles  of  economic  nutrition  to  make 
them  more  efficient.  For  example,  suppose  a 
clerk  earns  $90  a  month  and  spendi  S80  for 
living  expenses.  It  is  estimated  that  if  he  is 
a  householder,  a  large  percentage  of  this  goes 
for  food.  If,  by  food  economy  and  right  living, 
this  is  cut  down  one-third,  the  man  has  more 
money,  hi-.  < Hit  i(  ncv  is  increased,  and  he  is 
generally  better  off.  The  working  jdan  will 
soon  be  in  operation.  It  will  consist  of  talks 
to  the  men  and  women  about  food  economy 
and  right  living.  All  the  expenses  of  securing 
this  instniction  will  be  borne  hy  the  i}roj)rietors 
of  the  various  establishments  seeking  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  their  employees. 

I  talked  recently  with  Mr.  Fletcher  about 
his  work.  He  was  ruddier  and  healthier 
looking  than  when  I  saw  him  two  years  ago. 
At  fifty-six,  his  step  is  springy,  his  eye  clear, 
and  his  capacity  for  work  prodigious.  He 
rarely  goes  to  bed  before  midnight;  he  is  often 
at  work  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Me 
spends  a  great  part  of  his  time  writing  and 
lecturing.  Not  long  ago  he  addressed  an 
audience  of  children  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  on 
I'.ow  to  eat  properly.  Pn  vious  tothat  he  had 
spoken  before  the  students  of  two  large 
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schools  for  boys.   In  this  way,  the  young 

people  are  early  given  lessons  in  ripht  living. 

I  asked  Mr.  Fletcher  about  his  work  and 
plans.  "Every  mdividual/'  he  said,  "is per- 
force the  chaufTeur  of  his  own  bodymobile. 
The  comparison  between  the  motor  car  and 
the  body  is  simple.  Assume  that  the  machine 
is  in  good  order,  cleaned  and  oiled.  The  first 
thing  to  watch  and  regtdate  is  the  feed.  Any 
excess  is  more  harmful  than  an  insufficiency 
because  the  latter  defect  is  more  easily  reme- 
died and  does  less  harm  to  the  machine,  for 
the  bodymobile  has  always  stored  resources 
of  fuel  on  which  it  can  draw  while  awaiting 
a  convenient  resupply.  Opportune  spark- 
ing for  the  digestion  of  the  gasolene  into 
power  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is 
the  same  with  appetite  and  food;  appetite 
is  the  spark:  without  it  there  is  no  digestion. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  bodymobile,  repairs 
are  unnecessary  as  long  as  there  is  proper 
feeding." 

"What,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  result 

of  perfect  alimentar>'  education?" 

"No  slums,  no  degeneracy,  no  criminals, 


no  policemen,  no  criminal  courts,  and  yet  a 
whole  world  of  people  all  expressing  differ- 
ences— but  constructiveh',  and  not  destruc- 
tively. In  a  single  generation  the  whole 
socisd  problem  would  be  solved.  In  money 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  one-third  of  the 
present  cost  of  living  and  fully  one-fourth 
the  cost  of  government." 

"Would  people  be  happy?'* 

"  Did  yoxx  ever  know  a  well  man  who  wasn't 
happy  and  contented?"  said  Mr.  Fletcher 
quickly. 

"People  should  remember  this,"  he  con- 
tinued.   "  In  the  perfect  feeding  of  the  human 

body  there  are  no  don'ts.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  a  man's  asking,  'What  is  good  for  me?' 
Let  every  one  find  out  what  is  good  for  him  to 
eat.  If  he  likes  it,  let  him  eat  it,  but  eat  it 
wisely  There  is  no  hardship  in  a  right  con- 
duct of  life." 

This  is  the  real  lesson  of  Flcicherism,  the 
doctrine  of  simple  eating  and  adequate  nutri* 
tion  which  is  making  people  healthier  and 
happier  and  transforming  the  world  into  a 
better  place  to  live  in. 
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A  UrSTNKS.S  WORTH  $14,000,000  .\  YEAR  WHICH  WAS  DE- 
VELOPED FROM  HALF  A  DOZEN  NAVEL  ORANGE  CUTTINGS 
—HOW  THE  FRUIT  IS  GATHERED,  SORTED  AND  PACKED— 
THE  .STRUGGLE  OK  THE  PRODUCERS  FOR  .\  I'AVING 
MARKET  AND  THEIR  TRIUMPH   THROUGH  COOPERATION 

BY 

BERTHA  M.  SMITH 


A DUSTY  California  orange  is  dropped 
into  a  picking  box  among  a  lot  of  its 
fellows.  Forty-e^ht  hours  later  the 
same  orange,  groomed  and  tissue-wrapped,  is 
pressed  down  by  the  lid  of  a  packing  case. 
Then  it  is  good-bye  to  the  Pacific  Coast ;  a  long 
ride  across  continent ;  and  after  a  short  sojourn 
in  a  city  warehouse,  the  orange  appears  on  a 
New  York  j)ush-rart. 

Oranges  are  sliipped  from  California  every 
month  in  the  year.  The  big  orange  season 
begins  in  November  when  the  Washington 
navels  arc  nishrd  to  the  Christmas  market 
before  they  haye  reached  their  fullest  per- 


fection. In  January  and  February  they  arc 
at  their  best,  but  shipments  continue  until 
June,  when  navels  are  replaced  by  Mediter- 
ranean Sweets,  Blood  oranges  and  a  half  dozen 
other  varieties.  The  Valencia  late  oranges 
follow  in  the  midsummer  and  early  autumn 
months. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  navel  oraage 

into  California,  a  giant  industry'  sprang  up  in 
a  single  generation.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  oranges  in  California  since  the  days  of 
the  Franciscan  padres.  Few  of  the  missions 
of  Southern  California  were  without  their 
orange  groves.   But  after  the  departure  oi 
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the  fathers,  many  of  the  orchards  went  to 
decay,  and  as  late  as  1862  there  were  not 
more  than  95.000  orang^e  trees  in  the  entire 
state,  two-thirds  of  which  were  in  a  two-acre 
orchard  set  out  by  an  early  settler  with  the 
idea  of  growing  them  for  profit. 

In  the  early  seventies  William  P.  Judson, 
United  States  Consul  at  Bahia.  Brazil,  leamied 
from  the  natives  that  a  few  trees  in  the  Amazon 
swamps  some  sixty  miles  inland  bore  seedless 
oranges.  He  seciired  some  shoots  and  speci- 
mens of  the  fruit.  SSx  of  the  shoots,  packed 
in  wet  moss  and  clay,  were  sent  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washingfton.  Two 
died  from  lack  of  care;  the  others  were  set 
asule  and  fbigotten.  A  year  later  Mrs.  Etixa 
M.  Tibhetts  of  Maine,  through  an  official  in- 
troduction, secured  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  fruits  and  shrubs  suitable  for 
propagation  in  California,  her  hosband  having 
already  pre-empted  land  near  the  present  site 
of  Riverside.  Among  the  fruits  given  Mrs. 
Tibbetts  were  the  four  Brazilian  orange  trees, 
which  were  planted  in  December,  1873.  One 
died  from  n^lect;  another  was  eaten  by  a 
oow;  and  after  five  years  of  nursing  the  two 
remaining  trees  began  to  bear,  producing  a 
crop  of  sixteen  oranges,  the  first  of  their  kind 
ever  grown  in  North  America.  Mr.  Tibhetts 
tned  for  two  years  to  propagate  trees  from 
shoots  and  cuttings.  Failing  in  this,  he  tried 
budding  from  seedless  trees  upon  seedhngs, 
and  solved  the  problem.  He  sold  these  buds 
at  five  dollars  a  doxen.  It  is  said  that  some 
people  paid  as  much  as  a  dollar  for  a  bud. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery-  of  the  Wash- 
ington navel,  not  more  than  $25,000  had  been 
invested  in  the  orange  indtistry  in  California. 
To<day  the  citrus  froit  industry  of  the  south- 
cm  part  of  the  state  represents,  directly  and 
indirectly,  an  investment  of  $100,000,000, 
with  an  aaanal  inoome  estimated  at  $14.- 
000.000. 

It  represents,  too,  the  laTy^r  of  many  tly/u- 
sands  of  men  and  women.  In  th*:  h-  ;.':nning, 
growers  thought  only  of  produang ;  marketing 
was  secondary  Every  attention  was  paid 
to  the  planting  of  young  xt'.-'ss.  These  were 
bard  to  get  even  at  four  or  nve  doHars  aj/i'-ce 
— a  price  which  induced  many  Ca;:fomian^ 
to  enter  the  niusery  bosiness.  The  r^'sH 
was  that  the  price  of  fruit  trees  west  down  as 
low  as  ten  cenu,  though  it  has  wiw  rau.htA 
a  normal  leveL 

The  work  of  the  orasge  grower.  !:ke 


woman's  work,  is  never  done.  If  it  is  not 
constructing  irrigation  ditches,  it  is  setting 
out  wind<4)reaks  of  eucalyptus  trees  or  cy- 
press; when  this  is  done,  there  is  the  cultivat- 
ing of  the  ground  at  frequent  intervals,  par- 
ticularly during  the  sunmier,  when  there  is 
little  if  any  rain;  and  even  the  best  of  soil  re- 
quires  an  occasioual  application  of  fertiliser. 
Then  there  are  always  fruit-tree  pests  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  with  the  orange  the  worst  is  scale. 
For  this  a  huge,  tent-like  cover  is  spread  over 
the  trees  while  they  are  subjected  to  the 
fumes  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  sulphuric 
acid.  Many  progressive  growers  are  now 
using  a  distillate  spray  for  scale,  which  is 
much  simpler  than  Uie  old  method  of  fumiga- 
tion, and  is  said  to  be  quite  as  effective. 

The  most  interesting  and  busiest  season  is 
picking  time.  This  varies  with  the  different 
kinds  of  oranges,  and  abo  with  the  location 
of  the  ranch,  for  the  60.000  acres  now  set  to 
oranges  in  California  are  scattered  from  the 
Mexican  border  half  way  to  Mount  Shasta,  a 
distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles.  From 
November  to  June  is  the  real  harvest  time; 
and  while  yet  the  trees  bend  with  the  ripened 
crop,  they  burst  into  bloom  for  another. 

Every  morning  gangs  of  men,  with  ladders, 
cutting  knives,  picking  boxes,  and  bottomless 
sacks  swung  by  cords  over  their  shoulders, 
settle  down  upon  the  groves  like  flocks  of 
birds.  There  are  white  men.  Chinamen, 
Mexicans,Portuguese,and  men  that  are  hardly 
more  than  boys,  but  no  women  among  them, 
for  these  are  the  pickers  and  the  work  is  heavy. 
/  If  it  be  a  fogg\'  morning,  which  is  likely 
enough  dunng  the  winter  months,  the  pickers 
must  wait  until  the  fog  lifts  and  the  ton  has 
dried  the  oranges.  A  damp  orange  gathers 
dust  and  dust  cuts  the  smooth,  tender  skin 
and  ruins  the  fruit  so  far  as  appearance  goes, 
which  is  the  fint  means  of  judging  it.  The 
men  are  given  other  work  to  do  until  the  sun 
cfjm'rs  out.  and  thrn  the  pi'  king  l><  gins  The 
oran;^'  s  are  '^TO]j]ft  ']  mto  bajrH,  wf>^/M;  lowr-r 
eriflb  art  left  uriiewed  and  are  fold'.d  bark  and 
caught  on  lK>>ks,  for  greater  facility  in  empty- 
ing out  {he  fruit. 

At  nij'ht  tb'-  pi'  k/f  counts  hih  day';. '  arnings 
at  two  and  a  half  (JKnU  a  Ujx.  'l  int  iff/t^ 
pi'.ker  in  a  good  orchard  can  makf;  two  and  a 
half  dollar*  ty  ^jn'lown;  1/Ot  iU.  rurw  orv. 
y,' '  h/jTru:  with  a/  hiny,  anrtu  and  ba/  k,  and 
'. -  /  f'.rty  \/txt:^  i/i  hu  'r*rdit.  S»rv#rnty  u  a 
g'xxl  ■A-.'rtAy/:.    It  \%  X\in  Uff:Tn^n'%  hnum'.t 
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to  sec  that  there  is  no  waste  of  fruit,  and  that 
every  box  is  checked  not  only  to  the  picker's 
credit,  but  to  the  grower's  as  well;  for  after 
the  fruit  leaves  the  orchard  it  loses  its  iden- 
tity, half  the  product  of  the  orangc-gmwing 
district  being  handled  by  a  cooperative 
scheme  as  complete  as  it  is  tmique  in  the 
history  of  commercial  enterprises. 

As  fast  as  a  wagon  load  is  picked,  it  is  sent 
to  the  packing  house,  i'hcre  the  boxes  are 
checked  again  and  credited  to  the  grower,  then 
set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  that  the 
oranges  may  wilt.  Fresh  from  the  tree,  an 
orange  is  still  very  much  alive.  The  oil  cells 
are  expanded  and  growth  is  not  yet  suspended. 
Cut  off  from  the  sap  supply,  the  oranges  im- 
dergo  a  chan^.  The  skin  draws  closer  to 
the  pulp  and  gives  off  moisture  that  would 
cause  sweating  in  fruit  packed  at  once. 

But  first  the  oranges  are  dumped  into  a 
long,  narrow  tank  filled  with  water,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a  big  wheel  with  a  tire  of  soft 
bristles.  As  the  wheel  revolves  the  brush 
works  in  connection  with  another  set  of 
brushes  in  a  smaller  tank  underneath,  and 
the  oranges,  after  bobbing  about  in  the  big 
tank,  pass  between  the  wet  brushes  and  come 
out  bright  and  clean.  At  some  of  the  packing 
houses  the  old  method  of  hand  washing  is  still 
in  use;  and  here  groups  of  women,  some  white, 
some  brown,  some  olive-skinned,  each  with  a 
brush  and  a  tub  of  water,  stand  under  an 
awning  and  scrub  busily. 

After  the  bath,  the  oranges  are  spread  upon 
long,  slanting  racks  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
from  the  lower  end  they  roll  into  boxes  and 
are  earned  into  the  shade  of  the  warehouse 
to  rest  and  cure.  After  the  hours  of  curing, 
they  arc  fed  into  a  hopper  which  drops  them 
single  file  on  a  Iv  lt  that  runs  between  revolv- 
ing cyhndncal  brushes.  They  come  out 
sleek  and  shiny,  and  are  carried  in  a  belt  ele- 
vator to  the  sorting  table. 

TTow  the  sorter  can  keep  his  mind  and  his 
eyesis^ht  is  a  mystery.  All  day  he  must  stand 
at  the  table  with  the  yellow  blur  passing  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  separate  the  "fancy"  from 
the  "choice,"  the  "choice"  frgm  the 
"standard."  He  must  detect  the  slightest 
blemish,  note  wliether  the  skin  is  smooth  or 
rough,  fine  or  spongy  and  coarse,  and  whether 
the  orange  is  well  rounded  or  misshapen.  An 
orange  with  a  flaw  is  thrown  out  among  the 
"cuUs"  if  it  gets  to  the  sorting  table,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  never  get  there,  as  a 


sharp  lookout  is  kept  all  along  the  line  for 
imperfect  fruit.  A  slight  blemish  or  rough- 
ness of  skin  spoils  the  appearance,  not  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit ;  but  the  fate  of  an  orange 
is  decided  by  its  looks. 

The  sorting  table  inclines  slightly,  and  the 
divided  stream  passes  in  two  files  upon  narrow 
tracks  of  mo\  ing  ropes,  which  diverge  gradu- 
ally. The  smallest  oranges  fall  thmugh  first, 
the  larger  sizes  farther  on,  grading  themselves 
and  falling  into  their  proper  bins.  There  are 
a  dosen  sizes,  from  the  small  ones  that  run 
360  to  the  box,  to  the  monsters  that  can  not 
be  spanned  with  l)oth  hands  and  which  pack 
forty-eight  to  the  box.  Both  extremes  are 
subject  to  discount  from  the  market  price  as 
"off  sises." 

Oranges  are  very  tender  and  must  l>e 
handled  with  great  care.  Finger  nails  are 
kept  short,  lest  a  slight  bruise  be  made  on  the 
skin  in  handling;  and  wherever  an  orange 
drops  even  an  inch  or  two«  spottts,  bins  and 
tables  are  padded. 

Along  the  aisles  between  the  rows  of  bins 
stand  the  packers,  mostly  women.  Bach 
orange  is  wrapped  in  a  smaJl,  square  sheet  of 
tissue  paper  before  being  placed  in  the  boj^.  On 
each  box  is  marked  the  number.  The  ship- 
ments of  oranges  from  Southern  Califatnia 
for  the  season  of  1904  were  36.000  carloaidii or 
nearly  10,000,000  boxes.  Less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  entire  crop  of  seediess 
oranges  was  one  box. 

The  packers,  like  the  pickers,  count  tivir 
earnings  by  two  and  a  half  cents  a  box,  and 
a  big  day's  pick  is  a  fair  day's  pack — one 
hundred  boxes.  Among  tlie  women  who  wash 
and  pack  oranges,  are  the  usual  types  of  wage- 
eamers — widows  with  children  to  support, 
young  women  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources who  find  this,  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  than*  clerking  or  serving  in  some 
one's  household;  other  young  women  who 
prefer  work  and  spendinp-monev  to  idleness 
and  dependence.  Here  and  there  is  another 
type,  the  dark-eyed  Spanish  girl  or  the  Indian 
woman.  The  work  is  mechanical,  monoto> 
nous,  but  not  hard ;  and  a  packer  may  work  as 
fast  or  as  flow  as  she  chooses,  knowing  that 
her  pay  slip  grows  accordingly.  One  packer 
docs  not  stand  all  day  by  a  bin  where  the  48's 
or  the  g6's  are.  A  spirit  of  fairness  prevails 
and  the  packers  change  places  from  time  to 
time,  giving  everyone  equal  chance.  As  the 
boxes  are  filled,  they  are  carried  by  boys  to 
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the  casing  table,  where  covers  arc  nailed  on, 
and  after  being  tallied  to  the  grower  if.  his 
crop  is  being  packed  separately,  the  lx>.\es 
are  ready  for  shipment. 

Marketing  has  been  the  most  ditliculi  prob- 
lem with  which  the  orange  grower  has  had  to 
deal.  With  the  width  of  the  continent  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer,  the  dimculties 
at  first  were  mountainous.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, during  the  j)ast  ten  years  a  c<K)perative 
system  of  handling  the  citrus  fruit  crop  has 
been  evolved,  which  has  placed  the  growers 
on  an   imlependent   footing.    At   first  the 


rather  as  an  association  for  mutual  benefit 
than  as  a  specific  business  enterprise.  It  was 
comjx)scd  of  local  exchanges,  which  were  in 
turn  composed  of  associations  whose  mem- 
bership included  the  growers  of  an  immediate 
neighborhood.  Packing  houses  were  owned 
and  operated  by  the  various  associations. 
Eai  h  member  was  entitled  to  furnish  his 
pro]:ort!on  of  the  fruit  for  shii)ment  through 
his  ass(  ciation,  and  eac  h  association  was 
allowed  its  proportion  of  the  various  markets 
in  the  country.  The  expenses  of  marketing 
were  divided  pro  rata  on  a  basis  of  actual 


AN  ORANGE  GROVE 
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IN  THE  FOOTHILLS  XFAR  NORTH  ONTARIO.  CALIFORNIA 


growers  had  the  work  and  worry,  and  the 
speculators  and  middlemen  had  the  profit, 
which  was  perhaps  little  enough  because  a 
market  had  to  be  created  for  California 
oran.:<es,  since  Florida  already  had  the  right- 
of-way. 

The  speculators  tried  to  form  a  compact  to 
regulate  prices,  and  failed.  The  growers  trie<i 
to  consign  their  own  product.  coni|)eting  with 
the  speculators,  and  failed.  Finally  a  con- 
vention of  growers  was  held  in  I.os  Angeles  in 
1893,  with  the  result  that  an  organization 
was  formed  for  the  pur]x>se  of  marketing  the 
fruit  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

With  only  a  nominal  capital,  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  E.xchange  came  into  existence 


cost,  and  eai  h  mcndter  of  the  e.xchange  re- 
ceived his  share  of  the  proceeds. 

The  chief  difficulty  now  proved  to  be  the 
insistent  demand  of  the  majority  for  a  market 
on  the  basis  of  prices  free  on  board  cars  at 
shipping  point.  This  was  the  result  of  vcxinjj 
experiences  with  the  consignment  system. 
Twice  a  month  the  central  exchange  pub- 
lished to  its  members  the  ])rice  of  oranges  on 
board  cars  California,  which  gave  the  growers 
outside  of  the  exchange  a  chance  to  quote 
prices  slightly  lower.  The  probabilities  were 
that  when  the  e.xchange  shipments  reached 
the  market  they  would  be  rejected  because 
of  lower  quotations  vn  outsi<le  fruit. 

It  took  two  years  to  uproot  the  idea  of 
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*'f.  o.  b."  sales,  but  the  large  footiri}^  of  dis-  selling  delivered  ;   that  is,  selling  when  the 

counts  on  rejected  sales  finally  overcame  the  fruit  reaches  the  market  for  the  best  price 

most  ardent  supporters  of  this  method,  and  obtainable  at  time  of  delivery.    To  do  this, 

in  i8q5  the  exchange  adopted  a  system  of  it  was  necessarv  to  establish  agencies  in  all  tho 
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best  fruit  markets.  The  agents  receive  a 
salar>'  and  handle  no  other  fruit  but  Cahfornia 
oranges  and  lemons.  No  fnxit  is  consigned 
except  to  the  great  auction  markets  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia.  Cleveland,  Pittsburg.  Bos- 
ton. Cincinnati,  and  New  Orleans,  where  it  is 
handled  by  the  exclusive  agents  of  the  ex- 
hanjje. 

The  cooperative  principle  has  solved  the 
larkfting  problem  so  far  as  the  members  of 
the  exchange  are  concerned.  The  one  draw- 
back to  its  complete  success  is  that  the  list  of 
memlnrs  does  not  include  all  the  growers  in 
Southern  California.  There  are  those  who 
prefer  to  remain  independent  of  the  exchange 
and  sell  their  fruit  to  local  companies  which 
make  a  business  of  packing  and  shipping 
fruit.  These  companies  are  organized  with 
ig  capital,  own  well  equipped  packing  houses, 
and  by  offering  cash  for  growers'  crops  and 
relieving  them  of  all  thought  of  marketing, 
are  in  position  to  come  into  active  and  menac- 
ing competition  with  the  associated  growers. 
Two  years  ago  it  seemed  that  the  exchange 
had  triumphed  completely  and  that  the  entire 
citrus  crop  of  California  would  henceforth  be 
marketed  on  the  cooperative  plan.  A  merger 
was  formed  between  the  exchange  and  the 
independent  shippers,  the  new  organization 
taking   the  name  of  the   California  Fruit 


A  WIND  BREAK  FOR  AN  ORANGK  GROVE 


A  CLl'.STKR  OK  KIPE  NAVEL  ORANGES 

Agency.  The  independent  shippers  placed 
their  packing  houses  at  the  service  of  the 
agency,  being  paid  just  what  the  work  cost  in 
association  houses.  In  accordance  with  the 
original  idea,  the  agency  had  merely  a  nominal 
capital  and  no  profits  accrued  to  any  one  other 
than  the  proceeds  of  sales  apportioned  to  the 
growers  themselves.  Contrary  to  the  trust 
idea,  no  attempt  was  made  to  limit  produc- 
tion. 

For  two  seasons  the  entire  output  of  oranges 
anfl  lemons  was  handled  in  this  manner,  the 
apparent  advantage  to  all  concerned  being 
the  equalization  of  distribution.  This  is  im- 
{Kjssible  un<ier  a  competitive  svstem,  as  it  is 
but  natural  that  all  shippers  should  rush  for- 
ward fruit  to  points  where  the  demand  is 
strongest,  with  the  equally  natural  result  that 
what  seemed  the  best  market  becomes  the 
lx>orest. 

But  the  cooperative  system  inaugurated  by 
the  exchange,  while  strong  to  resist  attacks 
from  without,  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
harmony  within.  It  is  founded  upon  a  unity 
of  interest  which  no  longer  existed  when  the 
merger  brought  into  the  organization  men 
who  were  not  growers  and  who  had  a  specu- 
lative interest  in  buving  and  selling  crops 
raised  by  others  than  themselves,  and  no 
further  interest  whatever  in  the  growers. 
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THE  BRUSHING  MACHINE 


The  oranges  in  the  tniugh  pass  between  revDlving  brushes,  which 
make  them  clean  and  »)iinv 


Harmony  was  impossible  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  after  two  seasons  the  disruption 
came,  the  independent  packers  and  shippers 
withdrawing  from  the  organization  and  the 
exchange  going  back  to  its  old  system  of  mar- 
keting for  the  benefit  of  the  growers  solely. 
The  disruption  has  wrought  no  ill  effect  uiK>n 
the  prosperity  of  the  exchange,  which  now 


THE  PORTING  MACHINE 


Whkh  »eparatc«  the  orange*  according  to  siie  and  dcliven  each 
grade  into  a  different  box 


handles  50  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  citrus 
fruit,  whereas  it  handled  but  37  per  cent,  prior 
to  the  merger.  This  steady  growth  encour- 
ages those  who  have  benefited  by  the  coopera- 
tive method  as  applied  to  laalf  the  citrus  out- 
put to  hope  that  in  time  all  growers  may  be 
gathered  within  the  fold  of  the  exchange  and 
that  competition,  which  has  always  proved  a 
drawback  to  the  growth  of  the  orange  industry* 
in  California,  may  be  entirclv  eliminated. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  BOSTON  PARENTAL  SCHOOL  AT  WEST  ROXBURY,  MASS. 
The  director's  cotUKc  al  the  left ;  the  Infirmary  at  the  right 
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A  LESSON  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

THE  METHODS  OF  THE  TRUANT  SCHOOLS  IX  CHICAGO  AND  IN  BOSTON 
BETTER  THAN  IN  THE  SCHOOI^  FOR  REGULAR.  NORMAL  CH H.DREN  — \VH V 
MAY  NOT  THE  SAME  CAKE    BE  GIVEN  TO  GOOD  BOYS  AS  TO  BAD  ONES? 

BY 

AUELE  MARIE  SHAW 


IT  IS  an  odd  fact,  but  a  fact  nevertheless, 
that  two  of  our  great  cities  have 
truant  (or  "parental")  schools  that  do 
more  for  the  children  than  the  other  pul)lic 
schools  do  for  normal  and  well-behaved 
children;  and  the  "regular"  schools — the 
schools  for  children  that  behave  themselves — 
have  much  to  learn  from  these  juvenile  re- 
formatories ;  for  that  is.  in  a  sense,  what  t  hey  are. 

The  parental  school  at  West  Roxbury, 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Boston,  re- 
ceives persistent  truants  from  the  Boston 
public  schools.  They  are  not  deformed  lx)ys 
nor    bad   boys.    They   are   just  ordinary 


boys  who  do  not  like  school  and  who  have  not 
learned  obedience.  In  the  time  I  spent  at 
this  city  lx)ardinj?  school.  I  saw  fewer  children 
that  looked  weak.  sad.  bad,  or  stupid  than  I 
had  seen  in  any  big  city  public  school  that  1 
visited  durinjj  the  year  that  I  gave  to  the 
study  of  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States.  These  boys  are  rtiddy  and  smiling 
because  they  are  interested  in  something. 
If  the  common  divisor  has  no  great  attraction 
and  the  capital  of  Kansas  seems  a  matter  of 
small  importance,  these  things  are  neverthe- 
less mastered  because  a  zest  has  been  given 
to  life  in  other  ways. 
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BOYS  OK  THE  SCHOOL  I.AYINC.  Ol.'T  A  KUOWFR  BED 

Houri  ouKtde  ihc  tludy  (xnuds  arc  Uevvird  in  this  kind  ot  ou(duor 

uork 


The  beautiful  surroun<jings  are  part  cf  the 
pupil's  education,  ])art  of  the  means  by  which 
this  zest  is  given.  I  hesitated  just  beyond 
♦he  entrance  to  the  shaded  drive,  for  the 
place  looked  too  attractive  to  belong  to  a 
public  school;  The  cottages  where  the  boys 
live  have  not  the  dreary  look  of  an  institution. 
The  grounds  arc  a  succession  of  little  hills 
and  valleys,  green  with  grass  and  trees. 
Most  of  these  children  come  from  streets 
where  there  is  neither  grass  nor  trees. 

As  I  waited,  a  little  boy  ran  across  the 
lawn  to  see  if  I  needed  guidance.  When 
he  left  me  at  the  superintendent's  office,  he 


gakdimm;  wokk  ai  the  school 

Waicrins  ihe  tluwers 

lifted  his  cap.  His  manner  and  his  alertness 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  school. 
This  introduction  prepared  me  for  the  happy 
cfTect  of  the  work  that  I  was  to  see.  In 
winter  the  boys  are  taught  during  regular 
school  hours  in  the  usual  grades  by  city 
teachers,  but  there  is  no  vacation.  The 
summer  is  spent  in  work  upon  the  gardens 
and  grounds.  The  average  age  of  these 
bovs  is  eleven,  vet  under  direction  thev  have 
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REAPY  FOR  AN  AFTERNOON'S  GARDENING 

The  boys  start  to  work  io  a  military  lornution,  in  whiih  ihcy  take 
much  pride 


A  CONSULTATION  AT  RECESS 


'Iht  boys  ntlicfcd  around  one  nl  ihr  master*  ol  ibc  Bosloo  Pareaal 

School 
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graded  most  of  the  land  about  three  new 
cottages  and  built  a  gravelled  drive  that 
seemed  a  model.  The  rolling  land  in  which 
the  ten  buildings  are  set,  shows  through  the 
trees  a  succession  of  lovely  views  down  to 


grassy  knoll  behind  their  cottage.  Betore 
another  cottage,  the  boys  of  one  absorbed 
group  were  marking  and  cutting  out  crescent- 
shaped  flower  beds  in  the  corners  of  the 
lawn.    One  company  had  fallen  into  march- 


IN  THE  GROUNDS  OF  THK  BOSTON  PARENTAK  SCHOOL 
A  net  to  tht  collage 


the  boundary  line,  which  is  the  bank  of  the 
Charles  River. 

In  this  pleasant  place  more  than  two  hun- 
dred boys  were  busy,  Half  a  dozen  were 
very  active  about  a  bonfire  that  was  con- 
suming rubbish.  A  few  were  at  work  with 
rakes  and  hoes  upon  improvements  on  a 


ing  line,  taking  with  it  its  wheelbarrows 
and  garden  tools.  The  captain  of  the  squad 
halted  them  for  me  to  take  their  phctr  graph 
and  I  noticed  the  dignity  and  contentment 
of  the  boys.  Every  group  has  its  work 
planned  for  it.  and  the  house  masters  work 
with  the  boys. 
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MILITARY  DRILL  AT  THE  BOSTON  PARENTAL  SCHOOL 

V 


Every  household  has  its  own  family  spirit, 
and  its  own  family  tasks.  It  feeds  its  own 
hens,  digs  its  own  garden,  weedij  and  waters 
its  own  flowers,  and  valiantly  contends  in 
matched  games  with  other  cottages.  These 
cottages  are  called  Qviincy,  O'Brien.  Phillips, 
Hart,  Shurtleff,  Collins,  for  Boston's  mayors. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  house  mother,  the 


ONE  OF  THE  COTTAGES  IN  WHICH  THE  BOYS  LIVE 
Set  in  a  grovr  of  Ircci 


boys  sweep,  scrub,  prepare  vegetables,  set 
tables,  or  make  themselves  neat  for  meals, 
learning  more  about  cleanliness,  helpfulness, 
and  order  than  their  restless  minds  ever 
grasped  before.  I  saw  a  family  of  thirty 
tidy,  wholesome  boys  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
new  houses,  gathered  around  its  clean  dining* 
tables,  eating  ami  talking  with  hearty  relish 
both  of  the  food  and  of  the  companionship. 

In  summer,  gardening,  out-of-door  games, 
and  swimming  lessons  at  the  public  baths 
near  by  give  the  boys  more  delight  than  any 
indoor  amusement;  but  out  of  doors  or  in. 
teaching  can  go  on  effectively  in  the  recrea- 
tion hour  when  the  right  man  or  the  right 
woman  is  the  teacher.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
superintendent  that  such  play-hour  teaching 
is  adding  to  the  regular  lessons  self-control, 
clean  thinking,  and  honorable  action,  which 
are  best  learned  by  imitation. 

From  my  visit  to  the  Boston  pa.ental 
school,  I  gained  a  vivid  impression  that  in 
these  cottages,  with  good  care  and  training,  the 
boys  add  strength  to  health.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  illness 
than  one  could  often  find  in  a  family  of  236 
children,  and  by  the  fact  that,  once  in,  even 
a  contagious  illness  finds  few  of  the  exposed 
susceptible.  Judging  by  the  records  of  the 
same  bovs  before  entering  and  after  leaving 
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the  school,  it  seemed  certain  that  their 
minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  grow  in  power. 
The  exhibit  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  World's 
t^aiT  from  the  winter  grade-work  of  the 
school  proved  that  these  boys  can  do  as 
wtSl  as  the  hoys  of  other  schools,  while  the 
jxjwers  developed  in  their  gardening  and  in 
their  sports  proved  them  superior  in  resource 
to  average  public  school  pupils.  It  was 
plidn,  too,  that  personal  pride  and  pride  in 
the  cottage  corps  add  to  the  physical  vigor 
pgoduced  by  wholesome  food,  regular  hours, 
and  plenty  of  air  and  exercise,  not  only 
vigor  of  mind  but  greater  strength  of  will. 

THE   CHICAGO  PARENTAL  SCHOOL 

The  Chicago  parental  school  meets  harder 
conditions  tlian  the  one  in  Boston.  Here 
ths  number  of  truant  boys  is  much  smaller 
and  the  population  from  which  they  ir 
drawn  is  much  larger,  and  they  arc  lx)und  to 
represent  a  lower  social  level.    The  Chicago 
school  is,  therefore,  a  still  more  decisive  test 
of  the  value  of  the  new  methods  that  substi- 
tute education  for  punishment.    Looking'  at 
the   children  of  either  school,  the  visitor 
realizes  that  if  most  of  these  boys  had  been 
bom  in  well-to-do  or  ordinarily  wise  families, 
they  would  have  caused  no  one  any  anxiety 
except  their  parents.    Any  child   is  Vtetti-r 
off  as  an  individual  problem  of  an  average 
home  than  as  a  problem  of  a  public  home  of 
thirty  children.    If,  then,  these  two  groups 
of  ptiblic  homes,  in  Boston  and  in  Chicago, 
are    successful   against   greater  odds,  the 
private  home  may  learn  wisdom  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  methods.    If  these  two 
schools  succeed  in  making  fair  scholars  and 
self-respecting  lads  out  of  "blockheads"  and 
out  of  runaways,  the  ordinary  public  schools 
may  also  have  something  to  learn  of  them. 

The  Chicago  parental  school  looks  first  to 
see  if  the  truant's  rLstlcssness  is  due  to 
physical  discomfort,  and  in  three-fourths 
of  its  pupils  it  finds  some  lack  of  phjrsical 
development.  We  do  not  call  children  in- 
clined to  tonsilitis  "abnormal"  or  "defec- 
tive" when  they  happen  to  be  born  in  the 
families  of  our  firiends.  Yet  many  Chicago 
truants  are  truants  because  some  trifling 
impediment,  easily  removed,  interferes  with 
their  breathing,  cuts  off  oxygen  from  the 
lungs,  and  puts  a  strain  upon  the  heart. 
The  dose  air  of  the  schoolroom  increases 
this  disoorafort.  The  boy  is  more  at  ease 


out-of-doors.  He  "hates"  school,  runs  away 
in  spite  of  reprimands,  is  not  impressed  by 

the  compul-^rry  education  law  because  a 
more  compelling  law  insists  that  he  have 
air. 

When  he  appears  at  the  school,  he  first  sees 

the  doctor.  The  careful  examination,  the 
earnestness  and  kindness  with  which  it  is 
conducted  make  him  feel  that  these  new 
guardians  are  going  to  help  him  get  rid  of 
whatever  prevents  his  liking  school.  When 
he  has  a  "growth"  to  shorten  his  breath  the 
obstacle  is  removed,  plenty  of  out-of-door  air 
repairs  any  temporary  wealo^ess,  good  blood 
reaches  his  brain,  his  school  duties  become  less 
irksome,  till  he  attains  the  normal  intellectual 
level  or  goes  beyond  it,  and  is  sent  homr. 
His  eyes  are  examined,  his  nose,  lus  mouth, 
his  teeth,  his  throat,  his  ears,  his  hings,  his 
heart,  his  liver;  his  family  history  is  looked 
up.  In  fact  the  boy  receives  such  physical 
attention  at  the  very  beginning  as  few 
"normal"  children  ever  receive.  For  ''pros- 
perous and  enlightened"  people  do  not  all 
know  how  to  take  care  of  their  chilflren. 
Truant  Tommy  may  be  in  a  way  more  fortu- 
nate than  well-disciplined  Johnny,  whose  real 
weakness  is  never  discovered,  and  a  truant 
better  off  than  a  docile  child  who  is  considered 
dull  because  he  j^'f  ts  less  than  his  share  of 
vital  breath  and  so  grows  up  sullen  and 
sickly. 

Many  of  the  parental  schoolboys  have 
slept  in  close  rooms,  eaten  the  wrong  thin;^s 
at  irregular  times,  gone  unbathcd  and  some- 
times half  clad.  At  the  school  they  are 
kept  clean.  Their  p.iri  r.*  are  obliged  to 
buy  them  comfortable  clothing,  they  eat 
appetizing,  wholesome  food  at  regular  hours, 
and  they  breathe  deep  the  dean  air  of  the 
farm.  Weak,  nervous,  an'l  stunted  children 
thus  grow  sound  aii'I  v.  li<  Ic  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  them  eat,  to  sec  them  play,  to  watch  them 
work. 

The  ordinary  public-school  classroom  where 

these  truants  are  in  the  making  shows  nothing 
to  corTes[x>nd  to  this  erlucation.  In  one 
Chicago  primary  class  I  saw  a  row  of  "naugh- 
ty" children  seated  on  the  floor  in  a  comer. 
They  were  all  repulsive,  dirty,  and  with  one 
exception  their  Ix^dily  discomfort  ap[)cared 
to  account  for. their  inability  to  fix  their 
minds  on  the  class  work.  ^  They  interrupted 
and  ruined  the  work  of  an  over-cn^wded  class- 
room and,  set  aside  to  give  the  other  childrra 
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a  chance,  they  squirmed  in  vacant  idleness. 

These  children  were  not  defective  nor  vicious. 
They  were  not  uncommon.  Country  schools 
as  well  as  city  schools  have  their  full  propor 
•  tion  of  such  possible  truants.  No  one  knows 
whether  the  matter  with  them  is  dirt,  disease, 
or  sloth. 

The  Chicago  parental  school  is  the  only 
school  I  have  visited  which  begins  by  finding 
out  all  these  things.  On  the  child's  arrival, 
in  the  preliminary  medical  examination  I 
have  mentioned,  the  doctor  discovers  whether 
the  nerves  that  carry  light  and  sound  mes- 
sages act  quickly  or  slowly,  whether  or  not 
the  child  can  Yemember  wlmt  he  sees  and 
hears.  Those  whose  ner\'es  act  sluggishly, 
whose  sight  or  sound  memory  is  weak,  are 
distinguished  from  the  merely  lasy,  and 
helped  by  means  suited  to  their  duller  per- 
ceptions. Such  an  examination  would  have 
greatly  cased  the  schooldays  of  boys  like 
Daniel  Webster. 

One  of  the  Chicago  boys  who  was  very  slow, 
mentally  dwarfed  by  physical  neglect,  im- 
proveil  amazingly  in  health  and  in  his  studies 
so  long  as  the  season  permitted  long  hours 
out-of-doors,  but  began  to  fail  in  his  work 
as  soon  as  the  winter  came  on.  With  the 
spring  he  regained  the  old  ground  and  went 
bravely  up  to  higher  "per  cents."  In  the 
Boston  school,  boys  frequently  remain  two 
years,  seldom  less  than  a  year,  while  in 
Chicago  many  of  the  children  are  under  the 
school's  care  only  six  or  seven  months. 
What  is  accomplished  in  that  time  for  boys 
like  this  "stupid"  who  was  not  stupid  but 
only  ill'fed  and  half-suffocated,  is  suggestive- 
What  he  needed  was  good  red  bkx>d. 

DBVBLOPING  LATENT  P0WBR8 

In  this  Chicago  school,  training  for  the 
bod  v.  the  l)r:iin.  and  the  character  are  one. 
The  school  organization  is  military.  Passing 
•  from  a  cottage  to  the  main  building  through 
a  basement  corridor  I  met  a  company  of  boys 
on  their  way  to  the  five  o'clock  afternoon 
drill  in  the  '^rounds.  They  saluted  promptly, 
returning  niy  look  with  the  friendly  smile 
of  children  trying  to  please,  and  the  boy  with 
me  was  vtstbly  delighted  at  my  admiratbn 
of  the  group. 

"I'm  paroled,"  he  told  me,  his  eyes  shining, 
his  figure  erect  with  pride.    "  I  go  to-morrow. " 

I  was  not  then  half  aware  what  that  parole 
meant.  It  meant  that  he  had  done  good 


work,  held  small  positions  of  trust  honorably 

and  faithfully,  and  that  he  had  good  conduct 
"marks."  He  had  earned  his  honorable 
discharge  and  he  was  proud  of  it. 

I  watched  the  boys  in  their  evening  g>'m- 
nasties  and  the  miUtary  drill  that  followed 
in  the  big  hall.  The  contrast  between  the 
awkward  squad  of  newcomers  and  my  friend 
of  the  bright  eyes  about  to  be  paroled,  was 
obvious.  The  newcomers  stood  shambKi^ 
and  uncertain  in  a  straight  row,  following 
with  interested  eyes  the  evolutions  on  the 
floor.  Here  and  there  a  boy,  returned  to 
this  awkward  squad  as  punishment,  held 
himself  stndghter  than  the  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
drill  was  an  inspection  of  clothing.  Up  and 
down  the  beautifully  straight  lines  went  the 
little  officers,  intent  upon  their  task,  searching 
from  collar  to  shoe  for  a  "loose  end,"  feeling 
with  solemn  determination  for  a  dangling 
waist  button  or  a  tangled  lace.  The  bugler 
interested  me;  and,  while  the  marchuig  and 
countermarching  went  on,  one  of  the  teacbeis 
told  me  about  the  music. 

"  Wc  have  a  special  teacher  besides  the 
regular  school-hour  teacher.  Mr.  Kunen- 
knabe  oomes  Out  twice  a  week  and  he  has  got 
together  a  good  drum  and  bugle  corps 
They  do  well.  You  ought  to  hear  them. 
There  are  six  buglers,  three  dnunmers,  a 
bass  dnunmer,  and  a  cymbal  player.  Mr. 
Kurzenknabe  says  children  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  '  legalized  noise.  *  A  big 
amount  of  classroom  mischief  gets  blessedly 
blown  off  and  pounded  off  in  that  way. " 

"Some  of  the  children,"  he  went  on,  "have 
a  really  great  talent  for  music.  That  l>oy 
third  on  the  right  here,  gave  us  a  lot  of  trouble 
when  he  came;  but  he  has  been  a  regular 
'stand-by'  since  he  got  into  our  band.  We 
had  another  boy  who  did  so  well  in  music 
he  was  made  leader  of  the  band,  and  it 
seemed  to  make  him  over.  We  were  sorry- 
to  lose  him,  he  was  such  a  sturdy  inftuence. 
Now  he  is  going  regularly  to  school  in  the 
city,  and  he's  taking  private  lessons  of  .Mr. 
Kurzenknabe.  His  teacher  believes  he  is 
going  to  distinguish  himself.  We  have  per- 
suaded a  good  many  parents  to  buy  musical 
instruments  for  their  boys." 

Doctor  MacQuear)',  the  head  of  the  school, 
believes  in  the  influence  of  good  music  (no 
greater  ru)n sense  was  ever  talked  than  the 
gushing  belief  in  the  refining  influence  ,  of  att 
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music).  Last  year  cononts  by  famous  song 
and  string  quartettes,  singers,  pianists,  'cell- 
oists,  violinists,  drummers,  cometists,  gave 
tbe  duldren  joyfvH  evenings.  The  military 
exercise  is  carefully  arranged  to  meet  the 
conditions.  About  a  tenth  of  the  boys  were 
in  a  division  for  the  weak,  the  rest  being 
grouped  according  to  the  amount  of  vigmottt 
exercise  desirable.  This  exercise  is  helped  by 

the  gardenint^. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  school  work 
that  goes  on  all  winter  and  is  continued  by 
vacation  school  in  summer,  the  bo3^  prepare 
for  their  planlinp;  and  weeding  in  horticulture 
classes  that  are  popular.  As  soon  as  the 
season  permits,  every  boy  is  assigned  a  tenth 
of  an.  acre  for  his  own  garden  plot.  When 
they  are  very  young,  two  cultivate  a  plot 
together.  What  they  have  learned  in  the 
laboratory  about  beans  and  potatoes  in  boxes, 
they  joyfully  put  into  practice  out-of-doors, 
laboring  with  a  sturdy  rivalry.  The  work 
is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  horticul- 
turist and  of  trained  gardeners. 

Whale  gardening  is  limited,  by  the  lack  of 
a  hothouse,  to  the  warm  months,  indoor 
manual  work  continues  all  the  year.  One  of 
the  boys  that  I  best  remember  was  busy 
with  fascinated  concentration,  burning  a 
design  in  wood.  He  already  had  enough 
skill  to  take  him  out  of  the  hand-to-mouth 
'dass  of  wage-earners,  and,  more  than  all,  his 
face  showed  the  change  from  a  child's  war 
with  law  and  order  to  the  hope  and  ambition 
of  steady  work. 

Doctor  T.  H.  MacQueary,  who  ha.s  built  up 
this  school,  is  a  student  with  the  "practical" 
man's  executive  ability  and  the  philanthro- 
pist's qfiBpalthies.  The  Chicago  school  has 
a  new  and  magnificent  plant  (worth  nearly 
$400,000)  and,  alone  among  truant  schools, 
has  been  given  the  chance  that  money  can 
secure,  yet  without  good  management  it 
would  be  a  failure. 

its  discipline  is  quiet  and  vigorous.  There 
is  no  **moHyooddling"  of  the  law-breaker. 
No  corporal  punishment  is  allowed,  yet  the 
control  is  absolute.  Public  opinion  is  "dead 
against"  the  impudent  or  defiant  boy. 
One  boy,  twice  reprimanded  for  impertinence, 
was  made  to  stand  during  swimming  hour  with 
his  back  to  the  lake.  Tlie  VniiMintrs  surround 
a  big  artificial  lake  where  on  summer  days 
there  is  much  splashing.  He  could  hear  the 
^Ipufs  of  his  comr{uH9  buf  h^  fou|d  tpt  bud^. 


At  the  end  of  the  hotir  he  was  conducted  to 
his  cottage  and  took  his  bath  in  solitary 
boredom.    He  "sassed"  the  teacher  no  more. 

One  visitor  retuming  to  pay  a  manly  call 
was  so  little  I  wondered  he  was  allowed  to 
take  a  street  car  alone,  lie  had  been  sent  to 
the  school  when  eight  years  old,  done  "splen- 
didly," and  been  paroled.  The  father  and 
mother  who  came  for  him  were  both  drunk. 
The  father  tumbled  a  shapeless  heap  before 
he  could  be  got  to  the  gate,  and  the  school 
ambulance  assisted  the  party  on  its  way. 
The  law  does  not  yet  permit  the  finding  of 
homes  for  such  children  without  the  parents' 
consent,  so  nothing  could  be  done  but  watch. 
In  spite  of  liis  home,  the  boy  kept  straight, 
went  regularly  to  school,  and  makn  periodical 
visits  to  show  his  report  cards  to  Dr.  Mac- 
Queary. 

Year  after  year  we  go  on  letting  school 
children  become  truants  and  truants  crim- 
inals. Yet  if  neglected  little  fellows,  ham- 
pered from  birth  by  inheritance  and  surround 
ings,  can  be  saved  and  made  over,  surely  there 
is  hope  of  great  things  when  the  methods 
that  effect  this  saving  are  applied  in  schools 
in  general;  for  not  only  truant  but  other 
public  schools  could  learn  things  from 
"parental"  ways. 

They  could  be  clean.  These  "parental" 
buildings  are  as  clean  as  a  hospital.  In  most 
public  schools  the  janitor  is  a  good  Democrat 
or  a  good  Republican,  but  not  a  good  house- 
keeper.  Disease  spreads  in  dirt. 

They  could  to  a  certain  extent  discover  the 
condition  and  enforce  proper  care  of  each 
child. 

They  could  train  the  character  of  children 

born  in  the  wrong  home  surroundings  by  the 
right  use  of  school  buildings  outside  of  school 
hours.  "There  is  no  more  sense,"  says 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  "in  expecting  the 
ignorant  mother  or  the  poverty-stricken  father 
to  set  the  character  of  a  child  than  there  is  in 
expecting  them  to  set  its  broken  leg." 

To  do  these  three  things  the  public  school 
force  must  be  at  least  three  times  increased, 
the  expenditure  many  times  multiplied. 
Prosperity  and  national  safety  would  be  the 
result;  there  would  be  fewer  tramps  and 
more  farmers,  fewer  a  iminals,  hospitals,  and 
jails  and  more  good  citizens,  and  in  general, 
to  put  it  with  mildness,  the  productive  power 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
be  doubled  and  c^uadruple4' 
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THK  CAREER  OF  MR.  ODELL  IN  NEW  YORK  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  METHOD  WHEKEBV 
CORrORATlONS   NOT   ONLY  CONTROL  BUT  IN  A  SENSE  BECOME  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

BY 

A  TWENTY  YEAR  STUDENT  OF  NEW  YORK  POLITICS 


THE  "industrialization"  of  politics  is 
the  characteristic,  and  the  shame, 
and  tbe  danger  of  our  time.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  understand  how  it 
works  in  the  United  States  Senate.  But  it 
always  begins  lower  down.  No  better  ex- 
ample of  it  can  be  found  than  the  career  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Odcll,  Jr.,  congressman, 
twice  governor  nf  New  York,  and  long  Re- 
publican boss,  who  rose  by  "industrialism," 
and  now  by  "  indtistrialisra "  has  been  de» 
posed.  Yet  the  public  has  hardly  been  told 
in  a  consecutive  stor>'  just  what  the  forces 
were  that  brought  his  downfall;  for  indus- 
trial forces  in  politics  work  as  quietly  as  they 
can. 

Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  began  earning  his 
living  on  the  taillx)ard  of  an  ice  wagon.  He 
was  popular;  and,  when  he  started  in  pol- 
itics in  Ncwburgh,  N.  Y.,  be  knew  ahnost 
everybody  in  the  town.  He  could  have  taken 
his  choice  between  a  business  career  and  a 
political  career.  He  gradually  saw  that  there 
was  more  profit  in  combining  the  ice  business 
with  politics  than  in  a  poUtical  career  alone, 
or  in  the  ice  business  alone;  and  when  he  had 
acquired  control  of  an  ice  company,  he 
"worked  politics"  so  that  the  saloon-keepers, 
and  others  to  whom  his  political  friendship 
was  valuable,  saw  the  convenience  of  buying' 
ice  from  his  company.  There  are  other  pol- 
itical advantages  in  ice,  which  were  not  for- 
gotten. . 

Prom  an  ice  company  it  was  not  a  difficult 
step  to  a  gas  cr)mpany.  and  to  trolley  roads 
and  electric  lighting.  They  all  paid  better 
than  holding  oflfice,  although  young  Odell  ran 
for  office  occasionally  to  show  his  popularity 
and  his  willinj^ness  to  tost  it  at  tbe  polls.  He 
became  interested  also  in  real  estate ;  and  the 
streets  were  better  paved  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  his  real  estate  was  located  than 
in  some  other  localities.  Then  there  were 
little  steatnboai  lines  plying  about  New- 
burgh  which  needed  piers  and  dock  ■privileges. 
7be  Qdell  business  interests  were  enlarged  to 


include  them.  Thus  Mr.  Odell  became  inter- 
ested in  almost  everything  that  required  a 
public  franchise  or  political  favor  for  its 
greater  prosperity. 

When  a  competency  had  been  thus  accum- 
ulated, Mr.  Odell  had  himself  elected  to  Con- 
gress. The  district  had  been  Democratic, 
but  he  made  it  Republican.  Having  grown 
from  boss  of  a  small  city  to  boss  of  a  county, 
and  then  to  boss  of  a  Congressional  district, 
he  became  ehairman  of  the  state  committee. 

About  the  tariff  or  the  currency  or  the 
Philippines,  or  about  any  subject  that  did 
not  more  or  less  directly  touch  the  patronage 
or  the  political  personages  in  his  district,  he 
cated  little.  He  had  enough  to  thfaik  about 
without  burdening  his  mind  with  "  abstrac- 
tions. "  The  problem  was  how  to  bring  abr>ut 
in  the  other  counties  of  the  state  the  political 
change  which  he  had  accomplished  in  Orange 
and  Rockland  counties,  and  to  keep  the  state 
government  Republican.  The  state  had  been 
Democratic  most  of  the  time  since  Tildea's 
day,  partly  by  reason  of  factional  fights  in 
the  Republican  party. 

.Senator  Piatt  had  worked  laboriouslv  for 
fifteen  years  to  undo  tlie  blunder  of  his  resig- 
nation from  the  United  States  Senate  in  1881, 
and  to  remove  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
mere  "me  too"  to  Roscoe  Conkling.  The 
process  had  taken  years,  and  when  he  re- 
gained power  he  was  already  getting  old.  He 
was  looking  for  an  active,  vigorous,  capable 
voung  man  to  do  the  work  of  detail,  and  he 
selected  Mr.  Odell.  Thus  Mr.  Odell's  chair- 
manship of  the  state  committee  began  at  an 
Opportune  time  for  his  success.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  had  split  between  the  Cleveland 
and  the  Hill  factions  as  widely  as  the  Repub- 
lican party  had  been  divided  between  the  Stal> 
warts  and  the  Half  Breeds.  The  nomination 
of  Mr  Bryan  made  the  state  overwhelmingly 
Republican.  Mr.  Odcll  had  a  hand  in  nom- 
inating Mr.  Black  for  governor  in  1896  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1898.  When  in  1900  lir. 
Bryan  was  again  nominated  by  the  DemQ* 
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crats  for  President,  Mr.  Odell  decided  to  run 
for  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket,  for 
the  RepubHcatt  candidate  was  sure  to  be 

elected  that  year. 

During  his  service  as  chaimian  of  the  state 
fommittee,  he  had  bviilt  up  a  business  organ- 
ization of  the  party  throughout  the  state. 
Many  oorporations  r^fularly  oontributed  to 
the  Republican  caTTipaij^n  fund,  and  when 
they  needed  favors  their  contributions  were 
remembered.  Had  he  continued  this  impartial 
coiifse  of  coUecting  tribute  and  bestowing 
favoK,  bis  political  career  might  not  have 
run  upon  the  rocks  which  caused  its  ship- 
wreck. 

At  the  other  end  of  Orange  county  from 

Newburgh  is  Tuxedo,  a  well-known  "colony" 
of  rich  people.    Ne.xt  the  Tuxedo  Park  settle- 
ment is  the  great  country  place  which  Mr. 
Edwud  H.  Harrfman  has  spent  years  in  im- 
proving.   Mr.  Harriman  bought  thousands 
of  acres  of  land,  tore  down  buildings,  laid  out 
roads,  and  erected  a  palatial  country  residence. 
But  when  he  came  to  laying  out  the  foads  as 
he  wanted  them,  Mr.  Haniman  found  that 
the  old  inhabitants  preferred  to  keep  them 
as  they  were,  and  that  the  board  of  highways 
of  the  town  shared  the  old  inhabitants'  notion. 
Wfaik  the  fanners  were  willing  to  sell  their 
farms  to  Mr.  Harriman  if  he  paid  a  high 
enough  price,  those  whose  farms  he  did  not 
buy  outvoted  him  at  the  town  elections. 
Ur.  Harriman  went  to  the  county  boss, 
Mr.  Odell.    The  hitter,  of  course,  controlled 
the  county  officers  who  could  do  with  the 
county  roads  as  they  wished.    It  turned  out 
to  be  a  siniple  matter  to  change  the  town 
roads  to  county  roads;  and  as  soon  as  they 
became   county  roads,  the  county  officers 
oould  close  some  of  them  and  lay  out  others 
RS  Mr.  Harriman  wished. 

This  was  a  little  matter,  but  at  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  an  alliance  that  touched 
arger  things.  Mr.  Harriman  had  up  to  this 
lime  apparently  taken  Uttle  thought  about 
New  York  Qty  public  franchises,  for  his  large 
interests  were  his  great  Western  railroad  sys- 
erns.  Yet  his  affairs  were  so  intertwined  with 
jrominent  New  York  financial  interests  that 
le  had  both  friends  and  enemies  in  the  city. 
Jne  financier  who  is  not  numbered  among 
kir.  Harriman's  friends  is  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
<yan.  Mr.  Ryan  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
ubstitution  of  Odell  for  Piatt  as  the  Repub- 
ican  bead.  The  public  service  corporations 


of  New  York  had  "done  business"  with  Mr. 
Piatt  for  a  long  time  and  had  found  this  busi- 
ness quite  satisfactory.  Every  fall  they 
would  make  out  checks  to  Mr.  Piatt  or  send 
them  to  him  at  the  United  States  Express 
Company  office.  Some  squeamish  people,  such 
as  the  officers  of  the  great  life  insurance  com- 
panies, sent  their  contributions  in  cash;  but, 
whether  by  check  or  by  cash,  the  payments 
were  regularly  made  and  the  "goods  were 
delivered"  in  as  good  order  and  as  promptly 
as  if  this  had  been  the  ordinary  service  of 
Senator  Piatt's  express  company.  Mr.  Odell, 
as  he  rose  in  power,  came  after  a  while  to 
regard  these  contributions  sent  to  Senator 
PUtt  as  an  attack  upon  lus  own  dignity 
and  political  power.  But  almost  all  cor- 
porations throughout  the  state  had  by  this 
time  shifted  their  contributions  from  Piatt 
to  Odell,  as  it  became  evident  that  Piatt 
was  only  boss  emeritus,  and  that  Odell 
was  the  man  who  really  controlled  the 
state  machine  and  who  gave  orders  to  the 
state  legislature  and  the  state  officials.  But 
neither  the  Ryan  corporations  nor  the  big 
insurance  companies  deviated  from  their 
long  established  custom.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  Senator  Piatt  kept  up  in  the  Re- 
publican organization  a  Piatt  faction  dis- 
tinct from  the  Odell  S3rstem. 

This  division  of  power  and  authority 
would  not  do.  The  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany, which  is  a  combination  of  the  various 
gas,  electricity,  and  power  companies  of  New 
York,  found  that  some  of  its  old  franchises 
had  expired.  They  had  been  granted  for 
definite  periods.  There  were  other  fran- 
chises which  had  not  been  carefully  drawn. 
There  were  even  some  which  contained  pro- 
visions for  compensation  to  the  city.  Then, 
too,  the  property  on  which  old  gas  tanks  stood 
had  become  valuable  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  decided  to  re- 
move its  tanks  to  Astoria,  across  the  river 
from  New  York,  and  to  produce  all  its  gas 
there.  This  was  an  exoettent  thing  to  do, 
since  it  would  both  permit  cheaper  production 
of  gas  and  rid  Manhattan  Island  of  obnoxious 
gas  tanks.  It  required,  however,  a  new 
franchise  and  a  readjustment  of  the  old 
franchises. 

The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  then  made 
its  political  contributions  a  little  more  lib- 
oral  than  usual,  and  had  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  legislature  to  validate  its  doubtful  fran- 
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duses  and  to  give  it  whatever  other  franchises 
it  desired,  without  any  compensation  to  the 
city.  Since  it  had  naade  liberal  contributions 
to  tbe  campaign  funds  of  both  parties  and  was 
ready  to  pay  the  price  for  legislation,  there 
seemed  no  logical  reason  why  it  should  pay 
anything  to  the  genera)  pubUc  in  the  form  of 
contributions  to  the  treasury  of  New  York 
Gity,  The  l^^islatur^  took  the  same  view 
and  promptly  passed  the  bill.  Grovemor 
Odell  sent  the  bill  to  the  mayor  of  New 
York,  a  Tammany  Democrat,  who  approved 
it;  and  then,  to  the  horror  of  all  strict  ob- 
serv^ers  of  political  etiquette,  and  to  the 
consternation  of  everybody  in  practical 
politics,  Governor  Odell  vetoed  the  bill,  say- 
ing that  he  saw  no  reason  why  this  great 
and  valuable  franchise  should  be  given  away. 

That  veto  struck  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan 
hard ;  for  he  had  already  provided  for  the  issue 
of  additional  stock  and  bondSt  and  his  friends 
were  speculatively  interested  in  the  rise  of 
Consolidated  Gas  stock,  which  would  have  an 
increased  value  because  of  the  new  franchise. 
Not  only  did  Governor  Odell  veto  thBt  bill, 
but  he  used  his  influence  to  have  the  legis- 
lature appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company,  to  determine 
whether  the  price  of  gas  and  electricity  should 
not  be  reduced. 

This  committee  chose  for  its  counsel  Mr 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  an  honest  man  and  an  in- 
defatigable investigator,  who  has  since  made 
such  a  remarkable  and  valuable  record  as 
the  chief  inquisitor  of  the  Insurance  Inves- 
tigating Committee.  The  committee  and  Mr. 
Hughes  went  to  work.  They  delved  into  the 
account  books,  franchises,  and  the  records  of 
both  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  and  its 
subsidiar^^  and  affiliated  corporations.  They 
found  out  that  the  stock  and  bonds  were 
watered,  that  gas  cost  less  than  half  of  what  it 
was  sold  for,  that  the  charges  for  municipal 
lighting  were  exorbitant,  that  fliscnmina- 
tions  were  made  amon^'  private  consumers, 
and  that  the  people  of  New  York  were  taxed 
by  the  light  and  power  monopoly  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  aU  the  cost  of  their  police 
force. 

Following  these  disclosures,  the  legislature 
passed  a  bill  reducing  the  cost  of  electric  light 
and  power,  and  another  bill  establishing  a  stan- 
dard for  gas  and  an  official  inspection.  A  bill 
to  reduce  the  price  of  ga$  from  one  dollar  to 
eighty  cents  a  thousand  feet  passed  the  as- 


sembly, and  was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  a 
close  vote  after  most  strenuous  and  expensive 
efforts  of  the  lobby.  Mr.  Odell  went  abroad 
for  a  vacation,  feeling  confident  that  he  bd 
not  only  performed  a  great  and  worthy  ser- 
vice to  the  people,  but  that  he  had  given  a 
lesson  to  the  corporations  and  shown  who  was 
the  real  boss  and  to  whom  their  campaign  con- 
tributions should  be  sent  in  the  future. 

While  Mr.  Odell  was  abroad,  the  scandak 
in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  caoe 
to  a  head.  Political  pressure  was  exerted  t» 
force  Mr.  James  Hasen  Hyde  to  sell  his  o»> 
trol  of  the  Equitable  stock,  and  Mr.  Hani- 
man  was  ready  to  buy  it.  But  instead  of  sell- 
ing it  to  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Hyde  sold  it  to 
Hr.  Ryan.  The  smoldering  enmity  between 
Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Harriman  broke  out  pub- 
licly on  Mr.  Ryan's  refusal  to  permit  Mr 
Harriman  to  share  in  the  Equitable  pur- 
chase. These  facts  were  made*  public  in 
their  testimony  before  the  Insurance  Ifr 
vestigating  Committee. 

When  Mr.  Odell  returned  from  Europe  ad 
found  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  in  the  fnmt  of  tk 
life  insurance  stage,  he  promptly  came  out  la 
a  public  statement  in  favor  of  a  life  insuraxKe 
investigation.  Governor  Higgins,  who  hid 
repeatedly  announced  his  opposition  to  a  k{* 
islative  investigation,  at  last  authoxiied  one 
and  the  investigation  began.  Then  the  tvo 
United  States  Senators  from  New  York  ar.i 
Governor  Higgins  began  a  warfare  on  Mr. 
Odell.  Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  left  the  juri^ 
diction  of  the  state,  voluntarily  returned  to 
testify:  and  he  acctiscd  Mr.  Odell  of  havicg 
enforced  by  threats  a  reimbursement  by  tht 
Equitable's  subsidiary  trust  company  of  spe<- 
ulative  losses  in  the  shipbuilding  trust.  Mr. 
Odell  and  Mr.  Harriman  both  went  on  the 
stand  to  deny  Mr.  Hyde's  declarations. 

First  the  control  of  the  New  York  count; 
committee  was  taken  from  Mr.  OdelL  Thi 
was  accomplished  after  a  hard  fight.  Tbe 
anti-Ode  11  forces  on  the  floor  of  the  convea*; 
tion  were  led  by  Mr.  Lemuel  Eli  Quigg,  ij 
former  member  of  Congress  and  politicsl 
friend  of  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company] 
which  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  friends  control.  Thi 
control  of  the  Brooklyn  RepubUcan  organ-j 
isation  was  also  taken  away  from  Mr.  OdeOi 
all  the  public  franchise  corporations  in  Brookj 
lyn  assisting  in  the  process. 

Next,  Governor  Higgins  announced  thai 
the  assemblyman  whom  Mr.  Odell  had  name^ 
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for  Speftker  would  not  be  chMen.  After  a 
vigorous  and  acximoiiiouB  fight,  the  Republi- 
can assembly  caucus  at  Albany  voted  for  the 
man  whom  Governor  Higgins  had  "sug- 
gested, "  and  defeated  Mr.  Odell's  candidate. 
The  publk  servioe  oorporatipiis  throughout 
the  state  joined  with  the  public  service  corpo- 
rations of  New  York  City  to  bring  about  this 
result.  The  new  Speaker  deposed  the  Odell 
chatrmeii  of  the  couumttees  on  railroads,  elec- 
tricity, and  insurance,  and  of  the  other  com- 
mittees which  have  to  do  with  the  legislation 
affecting  tlie  great  corporations.  The  new 
chairmen  of  these  committees  are  not  cor- 
rupt.  They  are  not  the  kind  of  men  who 
introduce  good  bills  for  blackmailing  purposes, 
or  who  use  their  political  position  to  extort 
campaign  contributiom.  This  change  in  these 
chairmanships  was  followed  by  the  semi- 
official announcement  by  Mr.  Ryan's  corpor- 
ations that  henceforth  none  of  them  would 
pay  political  blackmail  or  would  make  pol- 
itical contributions.  Any  man  in  politics 
who  chose  to  make  war  upon  them  would  have 
to  take  the  consequences  of  their  hostility; 
there  would  be  no  peace  money  or  forced  toll. 
With  the  example  of  IKr.  Odell's  downfall  so 
fnsh  before  his  eyes,  any  smaUer  politician 
will  hesitate  before  incurring  the  enmity  of 
the  public  service  corporations. 

Governor  Odell's  vetoing  of  the  gas  bill  was 
just  what  an  honest  and  efficient  governor 
should  have  done.  His  sanction  of  the  gas 
investigation  was  exactly  what  a  high-minded 
executive  should  have  given.  His  aid  in  pro- 
curing an  insurance  investigation  resulted  in 
a  great  public  service.  What  his  motives 
were,  men  make  their  own  judf^ments.  His 
enemies  made  their  judgment  of  them  warrant 
their  warfare  against  him.  As  he  had  risen  in 
political  power  by  "imlustrial"  methods,  it 
was  by  the  enmity  of  industrial  companies 
that  he  fell.  The  Ryan  corporations  are 
credited  with  his  undoing;  and  there  is  not  a 
better  example  of  "business"  poUttcs  in  our 
recent  history 

In  most  states  where  the  large  cities  give  to 
the  public  franchises  a  great  value,  the  fran- 
chise owners  find  out  sooner  or  later  that  it  is 
simpler  and  cheaper  to  be  the  political  parties 
themselves  than  to  depend  upon  friendly  or 
hired  political  leaders.  Thus  great  corporate 
sntereita  have  come  to  be  political  powers, 
except  in  presidential  years;  and  politics  is 
aanowed  down  to  the  question  of  which  cor- 
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porate  interest  or  set  of  interests  is  to  have 
the  government  of  the  state.   In  New  Jersey, 

for  example,  the  corporation  in  politics,  as  in 
other  activities,  has  reached  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  development.  The  process  began  with 
the  old  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad,  which  la- 
ter  became  a  part  of  the  great  Pennsylvania 
system.  Both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic state  leaders  were  aiiiUated  with  it. 
When  Ur.  Sewell  and  Mr.  McPherson  were  the 
two  senators,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
as  well  represented  from  New  Jersey  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  when  it  has  one 
of  its  attorneys  as  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
But  in  time  that  pohtical  system  in  New 
Jersey  vanished,  and  the  new  plan  of  state 
government  by  public  service  corporations 
took  its  place.  One  big  corporation,  com- 
bining many  smaller  ones,  owns  the  most 
profitable  public  utihties,  the  street  railroads, 
the  light  and  power,  to  a  great  extent  the 
water;  and  it  is  now  adding  tumiel  connec- 
tions to  New  York.  At  first  it  had  difficulty 
with  the  old  political  machines  descended 
from  the  days  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road control.  It  had  to  bargain  with  the 
political  leaders,  to  pay  campaign  contri- 
butions, to  maintain  a  lobby,  and  to  go  to 
considerable  expense  for  the  franchises  that 
it  desired.  The  system  was  finally  changed 
by  the  election  of  its  own  stockholders  and 
promoters  to  state  office  and  the  filling  of 
the  legislature  with  smaller  stockholders  and 
employees.  This  is  a  much  simpler  plan.  It 
is  against  this  government  of  New  Jersey  that 
Mayor*  Mark  Pagan  of  Jersey  City  and  Mr. 

Everett  Cfjlby,  now  senator  from  Essex 
county,  are  waging  war.  Rut,  wlule  the 
pronuse  of  revolt  is  beginning  in  New  Jersey, 
where  the  system  has  been  in  existence  for 
years,  the  tendency  in  New  York  has  been 
toward  a  fuller  industrial  control.  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  has  been  the  same  tendency 
to  substitute  corporations  for  individuals  as 
political  bosses. 

Political  bossism  had  its  birth  in  New  Yoik. 
Aaron  Burr  was  a  boss.  DeWitt  CUnton  used 
the  state  patronage  to  strengthen  his  political 
supremacy.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  a  boss. 
William  L.  Marcv  was  a  boss.  Reuben  E. 
Fenton  bossed  the  state  when  the  Republicans 
came  into  power.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rosooe  Conlding;  and  after  Conldiiv  came 
Thomas  C.  Piatt  and  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr. 
As  politics  became  "industrialiaed,"  the  sort 
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of  I1088  dianged.   Instead  of  being  mea  of 

g^eat  intellectual  and  statesmanlike  qualities, 
the  l>osses  became  men  like  Piatt  and  Odell, 
who  practice  '  business"  politics.  The  change 
from  Burr,  Van  Buren,  and  Tilden  to  David 
B.  Hill,  for  instance,  was  more  a  change  from 
big  men  to  smaller  men  than  a  change  in  the 


nature  of  the  political  machine.   But  the 

change  from  Fenton  and  Conkling.  and  even 
from  Piatt  to  Odell.  was  a  change  in  stand- 
ards as  well  as  in  methods.  It  was  the  bring- 
ing of  New  York  poUtics  down  to  the  level  of 
the  methods  used  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania—their  complete  "industnalisataon." 


AUTOMOBILES  FOR  EVERYBODY 

NO  LONGER  MERE  TOYS  OF  THE  RICH,  BUT  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF 
MEN  OF  MODERATE  INCOMES— WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  KEEP  ONE-HOW  THEY 
COMPARE  WITH  HORSES  AND  CARRIAGES  FOR  PHYSICIANS  AND 
OTHERS     WHO    DRIVE— THE    ECONOMY     OF     COMMERCIAL  AUTOMOBILES 

BY 

HARRY  B.  HAINES 


OT  long  ago  it  was  the  generally  ac- 
cepted idea  that  automobiling  is  a 
sport  for  millionaires  exclusively — 


an  expensive  diversion  beyond  the  readi  of 

people  in  moderate  circumstances  This  view 
of  the  sport — if  it  may  be  called  a  sport — 
holds  true  of  enjoying  the  use  of  high-powered 
high-priced  touring  autOTiobiles  with  their 
expensive  equipment .  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  automobiles  that  a  man  of  moderate 
circimistances  may  own  which  will  carrj'  him 
wherever  he  may  wish  to  go,  at  a  reasonable 
speed  and  at  a  cost  that,  when  the  service 
which  they* render  is  conridered,  is  not  ex* 
orbitant. 

The  cost  to  consider,  however,  is  not  so 
much  the  first  cost  as  the  expense  of  up-lwep. 
A  glib-tongued  agent  may  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  an  automobile  may  he  cared  for  as 
cheaply  as  a  horse,  but,  really,  it  costs  less  to 
maintain  a  horse  than  to  keep  in  commission 
even  the  lowest-priced  nmabout.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  automobile  is  not  in  its  cheap- 
ness, but  in  its  ability  to  cover  tenfold  more 
ground. 

AUTOMOBILES   FOR  PHYSICIANS 

A  physician's  demands  arc  perhaps  as  ex- 
acting as  those  of  any  other  owner  of  an  auto- 
mobile would  be,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  a  horse  and  of  a  car  to  a  physician 
will  cover  the  case  of  many  other  classes  of 
people. 

A  busy  physician  who  undertakes  to  drive 


daily  in  his  professional  rounds  in  any  large 
city  will  require  an  equipment  about  as  follows: 

COST  OF  FQCIPMKNT  VOK  USING  BOMBS 


Standard  doctor's  buggy  $  300 

Cut-under  carriage   400 

Stnplc  harne!?s.  hand  made   50 

Double  harness,  "       "    too 

Two  hones  at  $150  apiece   300 


$1.1 50 

To  this  sum  should  be  added  the  cost  of  a 
coachman's  uniform,  the  cost  of  heat  and 

light,  veterinarian's  services,  shoeing,  repairs, 
depreciation,  and  interest  on  investment; 
but  these  will  be  omitted  as  there  arc  similar 
expenses,  amounting  to  as  much,  in  main* 
taining  an  automobile.  An  automobile  would 
probably  cost  more  for  repairs  than  the  carri- 
ages. The  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  car- 
riages would  be  about  as  follows: 

COST  OP  MAIMTAtNINO  RORSB  BQUIPAOSS 


'Stable  rent  i)er  year'  |  100 

Oats,  hay  and  straw  for  two  horses   940 

Shoeing  two  horses   4S 

Hire  of  man  at  $20  a  month   240 

Harness  repairs,  painting  of  carriage   50 

Sundries,  brushes,  blankets,  etc.   >$ 


«703 

Assuming  that  it  is  possible  to  drive  twenty 
miles  a  day  with  this  equipment,  or  apprtnu- 

mately  7,000  miles  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  $700  for 
maintenance,  the  cost  per  mile  would  be  ten 
cents. 

To  matdi  the  work  of  two  horses,  a  ph3rsi- 
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cian  desiring  an  automobile  would  need  a 
powerful  and  sturdy  runabout  costing  from 
|i,ooo  to  $1,200,  of  at  least  ten  horsepower, 
aod  with  an  engine  of  two  cylinders  at  least. 
For  all-year  use,  embracing  winter  driving,  an 
air-cooled  machine  is  most  logical.  The  car 
must  be  htted  with  a  top  and  a  storm  aprun 
and  curtains,  and  as  far  as  possible  it  must  be 
simple  of  control  and  have  easily  accessible 
parts.  The  approximate  cost  for  7,000  miles 
of  use  of  such  an  equipment  might  be  esti- 
mated as  follows: 

COST  OP  MAINTAINING  AN  AUTOUOBILB 


Stable  rent  $  leo 

Gasolene   70 

Lubricating  oil   10 

Battery   15 

Painting   95 

Tires   100 

Services  of  a  man   240 


$560 

There  will  also  be  valves  to  replace,  broken 
chains  and  possibly  crank-«haft8,  connecting 
rods  or  pistons;  and  no  one  can  say  just 

where  the  expense  for  repairs  will  cease,  or 
what  it  will  be.    It  is  a  matter  of  luck  and  of 
the  amount  of  attention  that  a  man  gives  his 
car.    If  the  physician  is  his  own  mechanic, 
the  expens(>  will  be  matcriallv  n-duced,  but  if 
he  depends  upon  mechanics  at  sixty  cents  an 
hour,  he  must  prepare  himself  for  pretty  stiff 
monthly  repair  bills.    In  the  figures  given, 
there  is  a  leeway  of  $140  in  favor  of  the  auto- 
mobile, but  according  to  my  experience  and 
that  of  my  friends,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
an  automobile  as  cheaply  as  horses,  though 
mile  for  mile,  considering^  the  great  distances 
that  an  automobile  will  travel,  it  is  cheaper. 
Of  course,  if  travel  covering  twenty  miles  a 
day  meets  a  physician's  needs,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  hk  running  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
the  horse  equipment  may  suit  him  better. 
Still,  the  automobile  gives  pleasure  and  affords 
a  saving  in  time  that  may  compensate  for  the 
excess  in  cost  of  maintenance  or  other  dis- 
advantages. 

AUTOHOBII.BS  FOR  FAMtLT  USB 

The  development  of  the  gasolene  nmabout 
and  light  touring  car,  ranging  in  price  from 
S650  to  $1,250,  has  brought  the  automobile 
within  the  reach  of  thousands  who  in  the 
early  days  of  the  industry,  only  five  years  ago, 
could  as  well  have  afforded  a  steam  yacht  or  a 
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private  car  as  an  automobile,  but  who  are  to- 
day enthusiasts  enjoying  thousands  of  miles 
of  touring  every  season.  These  powerful 
little  cars,  of  from  six  to  ten  horse-power,  have 
supplied  the  demand  for  so-called  cheap  ma- 
chines, and  thousands  of  users  have  proved 
that  they  may  be  operated  at  a  cost  of  from 
$ao  to  $30  a  month  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs. The  man,  however,  who  imagines  that 
he  can  operate  his  nmabout  for  $5  or  $10  a 
month  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Having  purchased  his  car,  the  prospective 
user  will  find  that  he  cannot  employ  his  time 
to  better  advantage  than  in  learning  its  mech- 
anism. It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  know 
how  to  fill  the  tanks,  and  how  to  start  and 
stop  the  thing.  He  should  make  a  study  of 
his  engine  and  the  transmission,  should  know 
the  function  that  each  piece  of  the  machinery 
performs,  and  how  it  works  with  other  parts ; 
and,  after  a  few  weeks' road  eicperience  he 
should  be  able  to  detect  trouble  by  the  van,-- 
ing  of  the  noise  of  his  motor,  and  to  diagnose 
the  case  at  once. 

In  my  own  experience,  which  has  been 
gained  with  seven  cars  of 'different  makes 
owned  by  me,  and  in  covering  a  distance  of 
40,000  miles,  I  have  found  that  it  is  about  as 
economical  for  a  man  to  store  his  car  at  a  gar- 
age as  it  is  to  keep  it  himself,  and  that  he 
usually  gfcts  better  service  when  his  machine 
is  kept  in  a  station  where  there  arc  other  cars 
of  the  same  make.  He  profits  by  the  exper- 
iences of  his  fellows,  and  also  has  his  car  in 
better  shape  when  it  is  kejit  where  esqierijenoed 
mechanics  can  tune  it  up. 

ONE   man's    expense  .VCCOUNT 

Among  the  cars  which  I  owned  was  a 
single-cylinder,  air-cooled  machine  of  eight 
horsepower,  fitted  with  a  convertible  body 
that  carried  two  or  four  passengers.  I  kept 
track  of  my  expenses  for  seven  months,  from 
April  to  November,  during  the  heart  of  one 
driving  season.  During  this  time  the  machine 
covered  about  10,000  miles.  My  monthly 
bills  tell  a  most  interesting  story  that  will 
give  an  insight  into  the  various  expenses  met 
with  in  automobiling. 

RI  I*A!RS  IN  APRIL 

I — 4  hours'  time  on  adjustments  at  50  cts.  %  2,00 

t  gallon  cylinder  oO  7$ 

3  extra  inner  tubes  at  $7.30   15.00 

Bxtra  fan  belt   1.50 

6 — ^Repairing  puncture   .75 

10— Repairiiv  puncture  75 
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1 2 — One  auto  jack   4.50 

14 — 4  hours  time  adjusting   a.oo 

x8 — Half  gallon  cylinder  oil  38 

ai— Patching  inner  tube   .75 

hours'  time  adjusting   i.oo 

96— Extra  spark  plug   4.50 

30— One  month's  storage   13.00 

Gasoleno  for  the  month   10.00 

Total  $55.88 


My  bill  in  May  was  $67.22  and  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  time  charged  for  mechanics'  labor. 
When  I  saw  the  long  list  of  hours  I  hisisted  on 
seeing  the  men's  time  cards,  or  having  it 
shown  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  time 
charged  for  had  been  spent  on  the  car.  The 
time  cards  did  not  tally  with  the  bill  rendered 
and  I  secured  a  reduction  of  $35.00.  The  ex- 
perience proved  the  advisability  of  theowncr's 
knowing  how  long  it  should  take  mechanics  to 
do  repair  work. 

In  June  I  paid  altogether  $41.55,  and  in 
July,  $65.35.  In  August  I  made  a  1,000-mile 
tour  through  southern  New  Jersey  and  covered 
almost  as  great  a  distance  around  my  own 
home  in  short  nms  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred miles.  I  therefore  had  two  separate 
bills,  one  at  the  local  storage  station  and  the 
other  for  expenses  incurred  on  the  tour.  They 
amotmted  to  $90.30.  In  September  I  paid 
$38.60  and  in  October  $63.40. 

Adding  up  the  expense  of  the  various 
months,  the  total  is  $397.20.  My  first  invest- 
ment was  $1,300,  and  the  interest  on  this  at 
6  per  cent,  for  seven  months  figures  up  to 
$45.50.  I  figure  that  the  car  depreciated 
in  value  25  per  cent,  from  the  original  cost, 
making  an  expense  of  $325.00.  i  pay  $50  a 
year  for  tiability  insurance.  This  makes  the 
total  expense  for  the  seven  months  $817.70. 
My  cost  per  mile  of  operation  was  less  than 
eight  cents,  or  two  cents  a  mile  for  each  per- 
.son  carried. 

The  expenses  met  with  this  type  of  machine 
would  probably  be  duplicated  in  almost  any 
other  car  of  the  runabout  type,  depending  of 
coturse  on  the  mUeage  and  the  kind  of  hand- 
ling that  the  machine  had.  The  figures  show 
just  what  an  automobilist  is  required  to  spend 
to  keep  his  maching  running.  To  the  man  who 
can  pay  $3 ,000  or  more  for  a  car  the  cost  is 
not  so  important  as  to  a  man  of  less  wealth. 

Let  us  take,  however,  a  touring  car  costing 
$2,500.  The  yearly  depreciation  m  a  car  of 
this  sort  would  be  about  $650.  Depreciation 
is  one  of  the  largest  items  of  automobile  ex- 


pense  and  it  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
first  cost  of  the  machine.    Gasolene  sells  in 
most  of  the  city  garages  at  twenty  cents  a 
gallon ;  one  may  go  toi  miles  on  a  gallon.  Ap- 
proximately the  yearly  tire  expense  may  be 
placed  at  $200.    It  may  be  less  or  more  ac- 
cording to  the  care  given  the  tires,  the  amount  1 
of  usage,  and  the  sort  of  roads  covered.   Ludc  ' 
also  plays  an  important  part  in  tire  expense — 
luck  in  dodging  broken  glass,  sharp  stones, 
and  nails  which  are  to  be  fotmd  on  most  of  our 
roads.   A  man  with  such  a  car  would  wish  a 
chauffeur,  to  whom  he  would  have  to  pay  at  ^ 
least  $25  a  week.    This  would  make  a  total 
expense  as  follows:  , 

EXPENSES  or  A  TOUKING  CAR  I 


ChaufTeur's  wages,  etc.  ...$1,300  j 

Tire  expense   soe 

Gasolene  for  4,00;  miles   80 

Lubricating  oil,  carbide,  etc   75  | 

Repairs  and  replacement  of  parts   300  ' 

Depredation   650 

Liability  and  fire  insurance   too 


$a.6o5 


It  has  been  worked  out  that  a  man  can  keep 

two  horses,  have  two  carriages,  and  emplov 
a  $60  a  month  coachman  for  $1,300  a  year. 
'nUs  makes  the  automobile  douUy  as  expen- 
sive as  the  horse  equipage,  but  in  order  to 

arrive  at  a  just  estimate,  we  must  compare 
the  efficiency  of  the  two  equipments.  A  team 
of  horses  could  cover  distances  within  fifteen 
miles,  and  if  driven  fifteen  miles  and  back  each 
day  for  a  year  would  cover  10,950  miles.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  their  annual  mileaLi<- 
would  not  be  half  this.  An  automobile  has  a 
maximum  mileage  of  at  least  100  miles  a  day, 
or  36,500  miles  a  year,  more  than  three  times 
that  of  a  team  of  horses,  with  but  double  the 
expense. 

There  are  now,  of  course,  antcnnobiles  for 
every  U8e-~electric  runabouts  for  tiie  city  physt* 

cian  or  for  a  woman's  use,  light  runabouts  for 
riding  about  town  or  driving  to  and  from  the 
Station  in  the  country,  medium  weight  touring 
cars  for  general  touring  service,  high-powered 
road  machines  for  the  wealthy  man  who  de- 
lights in  speeding,  huge  closed  cars  for  totiring 
and  for  winter  use  m  cities. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  samples  of  each 
of  these  types  are  kept  in  the  garages  of 
wealthy  men  who  are  automobile  enthusiasts 
Mr.  W.  Gould  Brokaw,  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  plaoed  hit  ocder  for  three 
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magmfioeot  automobiles  whidi,  it  is  said,  will 

be  the  handsomest  and  most  costly  in  America. 
The  largest  of  the  three  will  be  a  fifty  horse- 
power, foxir-cylinder  closed  car.  The  interior 
seats  will  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be 
made  into  berths  for  sleeping.  There  will  also 
be  a  complete  camp  cooking  outfit,  a  wash- 
stand  with  a  complete  toilet  outfit,  an  ice-box, 
a  liindi  hamper  with  dishes,  electric  lights, 
electric  signab  to  the  driver,  and  many  other 
conveniences.  With  this  car  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  tour  regardless  of  hotels,  and  night 
stops  can  be  made  without  discomfort  any- 
where the  machine  happens  to  be. 

Mr  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  who  is  known  as 
the  owner  of  the  fast  horse  Lou  Dillon,  is  as 
much  interested  ui  automobiles  as  he  is  in 
horses,  and  has  the  largest  private  garage  in 
America.  He  has  thirteen  different  cars  and 
uses  two  stables  for  their  storage,  paying  $300 
a  month  rent.  Ue  has  a  complete  workshop 
with  lathes  and  other  equipment  for  making 
repairs,  and  also  an  electric  charging  plant 
which  costs  about  $1,000  a  month  to  operate. 
Every  month  he  spends  another  $50  for  light- 
ing, and  $225  for  wages  to  his  head  diauffeur. 
There  are  also  three  other  diauffeurs  who  get 
$150  each,  and  two  washers  to  keep  the  cars 
clean,  who  get  $50  a  month  apiece.  He  spends 
also  every  month  about  $400  for  tires,  $100 
for  new  parts,  $900  for  his  chauffeurs'  clothes 
and  food,  and  large  sums  for  gasolene  and  oil. 
It  is  estimated  that  his  thirteen  automobiles 
are  worth  $100,000  and  cost  from  $25,000  to 
$30,000  a  year  to  keep  in  commission.  Auto- 
mobiling  of  course  is  made  exclusively  a  rich 
man's  sport  when  carried  on  so  lavishly. 

COMUBRCIAL  AUTOMOBILBS 

Pleastire  vehicles  now  receive  the  most  at- 
tention, but  before  vcr\'  long  automobiles  for 
commercial  purposes  will  probably  outnumber 
them  ten  to  one.  Many  manufacturers  are 
now  turning  them  out. 

The  average  cost  of  a  deliver)'  truck  or  wagon 
that  will  carry  two  or  three  tons  is  from  $2,000 
to  $4,000 ;  some  of  the  five-ton  trucks  sell  for 
$5,ooe.  A  good  truck  for  horse  use  may  be 
bought  for  $500.  Six  horses  at  from  $300  to 
$400  each  are  required  in  order  to  allow  each 
team  to  have  a  complete  day's  rest  after  each 
day's  work.  This  means  a  total  cost  of  about 
$2,500.  Feed,  stabling,  and  so  on  about  bal- 
ance the  expense  of  the  other  repairs  and  cost 
of  maintaining  an  automobile  truck.  Brewer^ 


ies  have  thus  far  been  the  largest  users  of  the 

heavy  electric  trucks.  They  have  found  that 
trolley-car  motormen  make  the  best  drivers, 
and  they  draw  their  men  from  the  street -car 
service.  The  cost  (tf  chaiging  these  big  trucks 
with  electricity  is  heavy.  A  light  automo- 
bile delivery  wagon  may  be  operated  about 
as  cheaply  as  an  ordinary  touring  car  of  the 
same  class,  but  wUl. cover  four  times  the  terri- 
tory that  a  horse  will  and  with  a  great  saving 
of  time. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Purer,  superintendent  of  the  de- 
livery stations  of  the  Chicago  public  library, 
where  gasolene  delivery  wagons  have  been  in 

use  for  more  than  a  year, estimated  the  monthly 
expense  for  gasolene,  heavy  lubricating  oil,  etc., 
at  $27,  repairs  at  $.22.  50,  and  tires  at  $15  per 
wagon,  making  the  average  expense  for  a  year 
$774.  This  estimate  was  made  before  the  car 
was  put  into  service.  After  a  year's  use  it 
was  found  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  had 
been  exactly  $779. 76  or  $5.76  more  than  the 
estimate.  This  was  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
horse  service,  for  the  work  done  by  this  car 
had  previously  required  two  wagons  and  three 
horses  at  an  escpenie  ci  $xoo  a  month  more, 
or  $1,200  a  year  above  what  the  automobile 
costs. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  the  gaso- 
lene and  lubricants  were  bought  in  large 
quantities.   This  reduced  the  cost  materially. 

For  the  first  six  months  these  cost  $36  50  a 
mouth.  In  the  last  six  montlis  the  cost  was 
reduced  to  $23  a  month.  The  total  cost  of 
gasolene  for  the  year  was  $357,  the  cost  of 
repairs  was  $217.80  and  the  cost  of  tires 
$204.96 

Eventually  three  machines  were  put  in  use 
and  did  the  work  of  the  five  wagons  and 
twelve  herse^  The  expense  of  delivery  has 
been  reduced  about  $185  a  month — an  annual 
saving  of  about  $2,200.  The  service  is  more 
satisfactory  and  prompt  than  before. 

For  light  delivery  work  it  is  estimated  that 
a  car,  exclusive  of  the  driver's  wages,  may  he 
kept  in  commission  for  $40  a  month  and  will 
take  the  place  of  three  horses  costing  $25  a 
month  each.  An  automobile  delivery  wagon 
or  truck  is  considered  by  business  men  to  be 
a  good  advertisement, and  as  soon  as  the  manu- 
facturers give  as  much  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  commercial  vehicles  as  they 
have  to  the  pleasure  cars,  the  use  of  horses  for 
city  delivery  and  trucldng  will  be  greatly 
limited. 


HOW  A  DESK  SYSTEM  WORKED 


THE  way  to  despatch  a  day*8  work  is 
to  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible 
thinking  about  that  thing,"  said  the  head 
of  a  large  mercantile  establishment.  He 
was  talking  to  the  chief  of  one  of  his  de- 
partments, wlio  had  asked  for  an  n<;sistant  to 
help  dispose  of  the  mass  of  routine  papers. 
As  the  business  grew  it  began  to  look  to  the 
worried  man  as  if  the  increasing  tide  would 
presently  swamp  him. 

"The  way  to  think  of  but  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  judging 
quickly  is  to  systematize  your  desk.  Come 
and  see  mine." 

The  manager,  a  little  resentful,  withdrew 
his  head  from  the  fortress  walls  of  his  roll- 
tbp  desk,  whose  surface  was  strewn  with 
letters,  orders,  memoranda  and  other  papers, 
and  whose  pigeon-holes  were  filled  to  bursting, 
and  followed  his  employer  into  his  private 
office. 

There  stood  a  broad,  flat -topped  desk 
covered  with  a  ihirk  |>late  oi  glass.  On  it 
were  a  telephone,  a  blottt  r,  an  ink-stand,  and 
a  pen-tray  containing  a  ptn,  a  blue  pencil, 
pins,  clips  and  rubber  bands.  At  the  back 
was  a  wooden  rack  with  a  half  dozen  vertical 
compartments.  The  sliding  ledge  on  the 
right-hand  side  was  pulled  out  and  on  it  lay 
a  little  pile  of  papers. 

"Just  a  moment,"  said  the  owner  of  the 
ofhce.  Me  seated  himself,  briskly  trans- 
ferred the  pile  of  papers  to  the  centre  of  the 
blotting-^ftd  and  seized  the  blue  pencil.  He 
picked  up  each  paper  in  turn,  glanced  quickly 
thrnngh  its  contents  and  scribblerl  a  few 
words  on  it.    Some  he  placed  in  the  different 


compartments  in  the  rack.   From  time  to 

time  he  pulled  out  the  top  left-hand  drawer 
of  the  desk,  lifted  the  cover  of  a  portfolio  that 
was  the  only  object  that  lay  inside,  and 
quickly  slipped  a  paper  between  two  of  its 
heavy  leaves.  Three  or  four  times  he  pulled 
out  a  "tickler"  pad  with  calendar  leaves 
from  the  top  right-hand  drawer  and  jotted 
down  a  memorandum  against  a  certain  day. 
In  five  minutes  the  desk  was  dear.  He  then 
pressed  a  button.  A  young  man  came  in, 
gathered  the  pajier.s  from  the  rack  and 
disappeared,  evidently  to  distribute  them  to 
the  heads  of  various  departments  indicated 
on  the  compartments  of  the  rack. 

"Do  you  understand?"  he  inquired  of  the 
manager. 

"And  now,"  said  the  employer,  "how 
much  of  the  stuff  that  litters  your  desk  was 
there  two  hours  ago?  How  much  of  the  stuff 
in  the  pigeon-holes  and  in  the  drawers  has 
been  there  six  months?  Suppose  you  clean 
house  and  then  try  a  little  personal  system. 
We  can  talk  about  an  assistant  afterward." 

After  a  little  further  instruction,  the 
manager  went  back  to  his  department.  One 
month  later  the  whole  deparUnent  presented 
a  new  aspect.  It  no  longer  had  an  appearance 
of  confusion.  There  was  no  more  shouting 
from  desk  to  desk.  The  air  of  haste  and 
worry  had  disappeared.  No  more  bursting 
pigeon-holes  threatened  to  spill  their  contents 
down  on  family  photographs,  for  family  pho- 
tographs and  pigeon-holes  had  disappeared. 
There  was  not  a  roll-top  desk  in.  the  depart- 
ment. Moreover,  the  manager  and  his 
clerks  had  acquired  the  habit  of  going  home  at 
half-past  five  instead  of  staymg  sometimes 
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until  half-past  six  to  bring  order  out  of  a 

desk  chaos  as  formerly. 

The  manager  had  installed  a  desk  system 
and  had  directed  his  assistants  to  do  the 
same.  He  had  first  gone  through  all  the 
papers  in  his  roll-top  desk,  and  had  sent 
every  paper  which  he  did  not  throw  into  the 
waste-basket  to  an  appropriate  department 
for  final  disposition.  When  he  saw  the 
number  he  threw  away  he  was  astounded. 
Everyone  is  who  vigorously  house -cleans  a 
roll-top  desk.  He  had  provided  himself  with 
a  flat>topped  desk  and  with  a  portfolio  which 
he  kept  in  the  top  left-hand  drawer.  He 
had  placed  a  rack  at  the  back  of  the  desk. 
He  had  then  given  directions  that  all  papers 
to  be  brought  to  his  attention  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  desk  in  a  neat  pile  to  the  left 
of  his  blotter,  and  that  an  oflfice  boy  <  ollcrt 
and  distribute  any  papers  placed  in  the  rack. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  morning  he  would 
pull  out  the  top  drawer  on  his  left  and  take 
from  it  a  portfolio,  which  he  placed  at  his 
right.  He  would  then  pull  out  the  top  drawer 
on  his  right,  taking  ffom  it  a  memorandum 
pad  and  his  "tickler."  This  "tickler"  was 
merely  a  package  of  cards  strapped  totjothor 
with  a  rubber  band.  J^very  card,  however, 
bore  a  date  and  a  memorandiun.  He  would 
take  from  the  "tickler"  every  card  bearing 
the  date  of  that  day.  Even,'  card  thus 
taken  out  was  a  reminder  of  something  to  be 
done.  After  running  through  these  and 
making  rapid  memoranda,  some  of  which  he 
placed  in  the  portfolio  and  some  in  the  rack, 
he  would  tear  up  the  cards  he  had  noted  and 
throw  the  pieces  into  the  waste-basket. 

He  would  next  attack  the  pile  of  papers  at 
his  leftt  first  plkcing  them  on  his  blotting-pad 
and  then  annotating  them  one  by  one,  placing 
some  in  the  rack  and  others  in  the  portfoUo. 
Having  arrived  at  his  desk  at  eight  o'clock, 
he  would  have  the  pUe  finished  by  nine, 
though  meanwhile  another  set  of  papers  and 
letters  had  been  gathering,  but  in  a  neat 
orderly  pile  on  his  left.  It  was  now  time  to 
take  the  portfolio  from  the  right  of  his 
blotting-pftd  and  place  it  squarely  before  him. 
A  stenographer  was  called.  The  first  com- 
partment in  the  portfolio  was  filled  with 
letters  and  memoranda  requiring  dictated 
answers.  These  were  disposed  of  with  the 
utmost  brevity  consistent  with  courtesy. 
But  before  beginning  dictation  the  manager 
wQuld  turn  to  the  second  compartment  of  the 


portfolio,  whidi  was  filled  with  papers  held 
over  from  the  previous  day  or  held  for  a 
longer  period,  and  decide  whether  they  could 
be  attended  to  at  once,  either  by  transference 
to  the  rack  or  to  the  first  compartment  of  the 
portfolio  With  the  departure  of  the  stenog- 
rapher, he  would  turn  to  the  third  compart- 
ment of  the  portfolio,  wherein  lay  memo- 
randa of  personal  talks  he  must  have,  either 
over  the  telephone  which  stood  on  the  desk 
or  by  a  visit  to  the  desk  o£  someone  else  in 
the  establishment. 

A  routine  like  this  was  maintained  all  day, 
in  spile  of  such  interruptions  as  queries  from 
his  subordinates,  or  telephone  calls,  or  sug- 
gestions from  his  chief,  on  his  periodical 
tours  throv^h  the  establishment,  and  reap- 
pearances of  the  stenographer  to  take  more 
dictation.  There  was  a  place  on  the  desk 
for  everything  that  came.  Permanent  mem- 
oranda or  papers  for  reference  were  placed  in 
the  second  left-hand  drawer  in  the  desk,  and 
the  manager  speedily  learned  to  go  through 
these  at  frequent  intervals  and  weed  them 
out.  Another  drawer  contained  stationery, 
memorandum  slips,  cards,  and  other  tools  in 
orderly  arrangement.  Every  night,  when 
everv  paper  that  liad  come  to  the  desk  during 
the  day  had  Ijcen  properly  placed  where  it 
belonged,  the  user  of  the  desk  placed  his 
ink-stand  and  his  pen-rack— like  the  one 
he  had  seen  in  his  employer's  office — inside 
the  narrow  drawer  in  the  middle  of  the 
desk  and  closed  the  drawer.  The  conditions 
differed  somewhat  at  the  various  desks  in  the 
department,  Init  the  manager  insisted  that  a 
similar  system,  with  the  necessary  variations, 
be  established  at  every  one.  When  the  force 
had  gone  at  night  the  department  presented 
an  arrav  of  clean  desks  bearing  nothing  but 
blotting-pads,  telephones  and  drop-lights. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  the  manager  after  the 
system  had  been  established  a  month,  the 
employer  asked  quizzically: 

"Shall  I  get  you  that  assistant?" 

The  manager  looked  down  at  his  desk  with 
the  little  pile  of  papers  on  one  side  and  the 
portfolio  on  the  other. 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I  think  I  could 
now  handle  another  department  in  addition 
to  my  own." 

The  employer  glanced  about  and  then 
looked  thoughtfully  back  at  the  manager. 

"I  am  thinking  of  giving  one  to  you,"  said 

he. 
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A  LiFB  OP  Walt  Whitman,  by  Henry 
Biym  Burns,  is  a  naive  Bnglishman's  at- 
tempt to  prove  Walt  Whitman  a  mystic  The 
author  very  reasonably  rests  his  proof  on  the 
assertion  that  Whitman  was  a  mystic,  and 
from  that  time  on  his  task  is  an  easy  one. 
The  book  is  a  readable  biography  and  will  be 
accepted  by  the  devout.  (£.  P.  Dutton  ft 
Co.,  $3  net.) 

SiDNBT  Lanier,  by  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  of 

Trinity  College,  N.  C.,  is  the  first  attempt 
at  a  biography  of  the  distinguished  South- 
em  poet.  It  is  the  sympathetic  story  of 
his  life  and  work,  and  there  is  no  more 
charming  personality  in  our  literary  history, 
and  no  more  heroic  one.  He  died  before  the 
open  window  among  the  mountains,  after  a 
long,  brave  stnigf,'le  against  disease  Dr. 
Mims  has  done  his  biographical  task  well, 
although  he  seems  a  little  hesitant  in  his 
critical  judgment.  Perhaps  he  did  not  regard 
criticism  as  his  present  duty;  for  there  is  no 
risk  in  boldly  assigning  much  of  Lanier's 
work  to  that  part  of  our  literature  which 
will  be  lasting.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
$1.50.) 

Old  Greek,  which  is  a  Memoir  of  Edward 
North,  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  .is  the  loving 
biography  of  a  gentleman  and  scholar  who 
lived  out  his  placid  life  as  professor  of  the 
classics  in  Hamilton  College,  New  York.  He 
was  not  a  famous  man,  in  a  wide  way,  but  he 
was  a  beloved  one;  and  it  is  an  encouraging 
and  pleasant  thing  to  consider  that  such  a 
book  could  be  written  and  read  in  these 
hurrying  times.  Professor  North  served 
his  college  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  was  the 
inspirer  and  counselor  of  every  lad  that 
came  into  the  circle  of  his  benign  influence. 
(McCbre,  PhUtips  ft  Co.) 

China  and  Hbr  Pboplb,  by  Charles  Denby, 
is  made  up  of  two  consricntions  and  scru- 
pulously accurate  volumes  on  a  timely 
subject.  The  author  tells  exactly  what  he 
knows  of  China  after  a  thirteen  years'  resi- 
dence. While  there  is  much  of  value  and  in- 
terest in  his  book,  one  feels  that  a  single  con- 
versation with  the  man  himself  would  have 
been  more  enlightening.  For  all  his  modest 
and  too-even  style  he  can  not  long  conceal 
(rpm  u$  that  he  was  an  honor  to  the  country 


he  served,  and  President  McKinley'  s  platitude 
seems  almost  insulting:  "His  resignation  was 
accepted  merely  because  there  was  a  call  for 
the  ])ost  in  my  own  party,  not  for  any  reason 
which  reflected  on  CoIoimI  Denby."  Colonel 
Denby  praises  the  Chinamen,  the  foreigners, 
the  missionaries,  and  even  the  American  con- 
sular service.  We  can  not  agree  with  all  he 
says,  but  it  must  have  weight  as  coming  from 
no  undiscriminating  and  silly  optimist,  but 
a  gentleman  so  inherently  great-^i^rted  that 
he  could  imagine  no  evil.  (L.  C.  Pfege  ft 
Company.) 

ComcsSLS  AND  Idbal»  nOM  THB  Writ- 
ings OP  William  Osler  is  a  little  book 
compiled  by  C.  N.  B.  Camac,  which  will  de- 
pend for  its  first  popularity  on  the  off-hand 
speech  of  the  eminent  physician  when  he  in- 
nocently trusted  his  audience  not  to  take  his 
prescription  of  chloroform  at  sixty  too 
scriniisly  Bvit  the  book  will  be  liked  bv  those 
people  who  care  for  clippings  and  excerpts 
mnn  the  writings  of  a  very  suggestive  and 
wise  man.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co..  $1.35 
net.) 

The  Development  op  European  Na- 
tions, by  J.  Holland  Rose.  Litt.  D..  in  the 
volume  which  has  appeared  brings  some  sort 
of  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  modern  politics 
and  diplomacy  At  least  we  can  see  with 
reasonable  clearness  the  general  line-up  of 
affairs  since  1870  and  estimate  the  weight 
that  each  nation  throws  in  the  scale-pan  of 
the  mysterious  "balance  of  power."  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 

Irish  History  and  The  Irish  Ques- 
tion, a  commendable  study  by  Goldwm 
Smith,  does  not  give  the  rather  sneering  ac- 
count of  Irish  matters  that  most  histories 
written  by  Englishmen  do.  Nor  does  it  en- 
ter hot  into  the  lists  as  do  the  Iridi  them- 
selves. In  the  whole  story,  from  the  carly 
Celts  to  the  last  of  the  "Land  Code  Men.  "  it 
shows  a  praiseworthy  fairness  in  treating  of 
a  most  distressful  country.  (McQure.  Phil- 
lips &  Co.) 

The  Rb-Shapino  op  the  Par  East,  like 
its  predecessor  "Manchu  and  Muscovite" 
by  the  same  author,  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale,  is 
nior^  than  a  bo^k  of  the  hour  or  year.  Ifr. 
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Weale  handles  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
subjects  with  a  largeness  of  grasp  and  a  di- 
rectness that  is  convincing  of  authority. 
Listen  to  his  criticism  of  our  public  servants  in 
China;  "The  staffing  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Peking  with  mjssionary  nominees  who 
have  as  often  as  not  been  in  missionary  ranks, 
has  tended  to  give  the.  United  States  Mission 
a  peculiar  character  and  to  bring  the  Great 
Republic  into  contempt."  With  the  his- 
torical prologfiie  for  guidance,  he  develops 
the  present  sitviation  with  the  absolute  and 
Inevitable  manner  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  We 
see  the  Far  East  asleep,  slowly  roused,  stretch- 
ing its  mighty  frame,  yawning,  and  finally 
look^g  about  with  wide  comprehending  eyes 
•  to  deliver  a  crushing  blow  at  what  offends  it. 
(The  Macmillan  Co..  $6.) 

TUSXBGEB  AND  Its  People  is  collected 
and  edited  by  Booker  T.  Washin^on,  but 
written  by  twenty-two  earnest  young  men  and 
women  who  contribute  their  biographies  and 
their  stories  of  the  mental  unfolding  which 
Tuskegee  Institute  has  made  possible.  No 
interest  can  surpass  that  of  the  first>hand 
"human  documents,"  such  as  we  find  in  this 
book.  Mr.  Washington  was  right  when  he 
uKHlestly  saM  in  his  i»eface  thi^  editing 
would  not  improve  such  documents.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  $a  net.) 

Mam  amdthb  Earth,  a  book  by  Nathaniel 
Southgate  Shaler,  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University, 
contains  chapters  dealing  with  the  "  Fu- 
ture of  Power"  and  the  "  Exhatistion  of 
Metals"  which  are  deliberate  attempts  to 
solve  problems  of  grave  interest.  In  the 
chapters  on  "The  Beauty  of  the  Earth"  and 
"The  Attitude  of  Man  to  the  Earth,"  Pro- 
fes.sor  Shaler  permits  his  generous  and  grace- 
ful imagination  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  his 
scientific  sense,  a  fortunate  companionship 
that  produces  a  largeness  of  thought  and 
ouflooK  that  few  scientific  men  have  and 
that  no  other  kind  of  writer  can  have 
on  these  topics.  (Fox,  DufTield  &  Co.,  I1.50 
net.) 

Flashlights  in  the  Jungle  is  an  interest- 
ing record  of  himting  adventures  and  of 
studies  in  wild  life  in  Equatorial  East  Africa, 
by  C.  G.  Schillings,  translated  by  Frederic 
White,  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  H.  U. 
Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B..  and  ilhistrated 
with  302  of  the  author's  untouched  photo- 
graphs. It  is  an  accurate  scientific  book — 
a  very  wonder-book  of  the  wild,  the  like  ot 
which  was  neYsr  written  before— and  almost 


uncannily  well  illustrated.  It  is  not  only 
readable  by  the  layman,  but  full  of  breathless 
interest  for  him.  The  one  authorized  and 
complete  American  edition.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  $3.80  net.) 

Practical  Authorship,  a  "how  to"  by 
James  Knapp  Reeve,  is  meant  to  give  writers 
certain  technical,  commercial,  and  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  craft  as  practised  in  the 
best  current  publications.  It  might  well  be 
called  "Pegasus,  his  care  and  training,  with 
special  chapters  on  feed,  shoeing,  and  care  of 
feathers."  It  is  an  honest  attempt  to  help 
those  who  sell  the  work  of  their  pens.  To 
the  mere  reader  of  literature  it  may  come  as 
a  shock  to  hear  a  comparison  of  the  salability 
of  the  "happy"  and  the  "sad"  ending  of  a 
stor\',  or  to  know  that  there  is  more  demand 
for  nature  than  for  narrative  poems.  Yet 
thus  is  \\Titint:  .sold,  and  many  writers  whose 
works  are  eagerly  bought  by  the  public  would 
do  well  to  take  a  leaf  from  this  excellent 
hack-writer's  guide  and  handbook.  (The 
Editor  Publishing  Co.) 

The  Long  Day.  by  an  unknown  author 

(and  we  are  quite  sure  she  is  a  woman),  is 
a  piece  of  fiction  that  is  true.  A  brave, 
humorous,  and  sensitive  little  girl  from  a 
small  town  comes  to  New  York  in  response 
to  the  heavy  bells  that  "peal  the  monotone 
*Work  or  starve,  work  or  starve'.'*  Her 
factory  life  and  the  existence  of  hertwo  "lady 
friends"  is  very  terrible  and  sobering  to 
think  on.  When  the  "  Long  Day  "  is  finished, 
we  have  learned  a  lesson  in  political  economy, 
and  have  read  a  book  once,  that  we  hope 
some  day  to  need  to  read  again,  as  soon  as  its 
vivid  impression  of  the  world  where  women 
toil  has  become  at  all  dulled;  for  it  is  a  world 
that  men  must  remember  and  work  10  lift  up, 
if  our  civilization  is  ever  to  be  sound.  (The 
Century  Co.) 

The  Country  House  is  a  good-looking,  com- 
plete manual  of  house-building  in  the  coun- 
try, by  Charles  Edward  Hooper.  The  man  of 
taste  and  imagination  must  choose  his  own  wife 
and  build  his  own  house  This  careful  book 
will  (as  regards  the  hoxise)  edticate  his  taste 
and  stimulate  his  imagination.  .It  is  "pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photographs  and 
plans,"  and  full  of  useful  hints.  The  author 
gently  takes  one  by  the  hand  and  tells  him 
now  to  choose  his  site,  plan  his  house,  lay  the 

foundations,  build,  decorate,  ]  liimb,  ught, 
and  in  fact  do  everything  with  it  to  make 
it  as  he  wants  it.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co..^$3  net.) 
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JOmraY  BBASRUP*8  MUL 

IN  ALBUfjl  i: RQUE,  N.  M..  is  a  man  with 
an  idea.  He  went  there  twenty-five 
years  ago  from  Ohio,  a  young  pioneer,  ap- 
I  arently  less  well  fitted  perhaps  for  success 
in  the  competition  of  life  in  a  country  where 
water  is  a  luxury  than  most  of  his  fellows. 
The  idea  that  now  makes  ham  a  constructive 
successful  business  man  was  a  Socialistic 
theory  that  cooperation  was  the  only  form  of 
industrial  organization  with  which  he  cared 
to  have  anythin):^  to  do.  And  it  was  manu- 
facturing that  he  had  set  his  heart  on — ^in  a 
parched  desert  where,  outside  of  the  struggling 
little  towns,  the  country  did  not  maintain  an 
average  of  one  person  to  the  square  mile. 
But  he  said  to  himself,  Raw  material 
should  be  manufactured  where  it  is  produced." 

It  was  with  these  two  ideas  maturing  in  his 
mind  that  Johncy  Bcarrup — that  is  his  real 
name — ^went  on  contentedly  raising  sheep 
until  a  year  and  a  half  ago  he  was  able  to 
start  the  factory  which  he  calls  the  Rio 
Grande  Woolen  Mills,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  establishments  in  New  Mexico. 
As  far  as  possible  it  is  conducted  cooperatively. 
Most  of  the  workmen  are  stockholders.  Mr. 
Bcarrup  advertises  in  Socialistic  papers,  and 
sells  his  blankets  and  other  woolen  goods 
largely  to  the  cooperative  societies.  There 
are  a  good  many  Socialists  in  the  United 
States.  His  agents  visit  cooperative  stores 
and  Socialistic  societies.  They  sell  not  only 
blankets,  but  they  sell  stock  in  the  mill  on  a 
5  per  cent,  mmmission.  He  invites  the 
stockholders  to  come  and  to  work  in  the 
mills.  For  his  idea  is  expanding.  If  the 
Socialists  will  keep  on  buying  his  blankets, 
and  the  stockholders  will  keep  on  coming  to 
his  little  settlement  on  the  outskirts  of  Albu- 
querque, he  sees  no  reason  why  his  cooperative 
factory  should  not  be  the  nucleus  of  a  co- 
dperative  town,  or  why  the  cooperative 
factory  should  not  be  supplied  from  a  co- 
dperative  sheep  ranch  as  well  as  selling  to 
cooperative  stores. 

If  he  wore  simply  a  visionary,  his  experi- 
ment would  <ieserve  onlv  passing  attention. 
But  he  is  a  keen,  wideawake  busmess  man. 


He  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  other 

business  men  of  the  town.    He  is  well  liktd 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  enter- 
prise should  not  sucoeed — as  long  as  fae  is 
at  the  head  of  it. 

PBOPocma  WEALTH  nxm  siA-aAV» 

DR.  DAVID  T.  DAY,  a  government  ex- 
pert, has  created  a  new  indiistn  in 
the  Northwest.  After  months  of  patient 
investigation,  he  has  proved  that  the  common 

black  sands  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  rich  in 
useful  minerals,  and  that  good  steel  can  be 
made  from  this  sand .  Manuracturers  of  placer- 

machinery  are  now  devising  impro\ed  wiftiing 
apparatus  for  working  the  sands 

The  little  smelter  at  which  Dr.  Day  ma(te 
his  experiments  was  in  a  comer  within  the  | 
grounds  of  the   Portland   Exposition.    The  ' 
results  were  not  completed,  however,  until  i 
after  the  exposition  had  closed.    Sea-sands  ' 
of  \  arious  kinds  and  colors  were  tested  for 
many  months.    New  magnetic  separators  and  | 
other  machines  were  manufactured  and  sent  | 
to  the  laboratory  especially  for  the  work 
Every  day  during  the  Fair,  and  long  after 
the  crowds  had  departed,  the  separating 
tables  and  furnaces  were  kept  in  operation, 
until  mineral  after  mineral  had  been  found. 
Some  of  the  sand  produced  644  pounds  of 
mi^neticironoretotheton.    Gold  was  found, 
platinum  also,  and  a  number  of  other  minerals 

Not  enough  of  any  one  material  is  contained 
in  a  ton  of  the  sand  to  make  working  it  profit-  I 
able,  but  the  total  [)roduet  of  all  the  different 
minerals  proves  that  mining  the  black  sand 
will  pay.  There  is  considerable  platinum ,  worth  I 
$21  an  ounce,  and  so  Tie  tantalum,  so  calkd 
because  it  has  long  tantalized  the  chemists, 
who  have  only  within  a  few  months  been  abfe  ' 
to  find  enough  of  it.  to  examine  it  and  to  con- 
sider its  usefulness.    Dr.  Day  believes  that 
within  ten  years  it  will  be  used  for  filaments 
for  electric  lii^hts.    Probably  3,000  filaments  I 
could  be  made  from  one  pound  of  tantalum, 
and  they  would       e  twiee  the  light  with  half 
the  power  now   useil.    Considering  all  the 
products  of  the  blac  k  sands.  Dr.  Day's  ex|>eri- 
lueiits  have  proved  wonderfully  nch  in  results^ 
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THE  report  of  the  Arnistronj];  Insurance 
Investigating  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  is  one  of  the  most 
important  public  papers  of  this  generation; 
for  it  formulates  a  double  revolution  first 
in  the  high  financial  world  and  secondly  in 
the  well-nigh  universal  business  of  life  insur- 
ance.  It  registers  the  conscience  of  the  peo- 

If  its  recommendations  become  law,  the 
freebooters  of  finance  will  be  kept  away  from 
the  largest  accumulations  of  the  people's 
savings  that  have  ever  been  collected  by 
single  institutions.  And  already  the  facts 
laid  bare  by  the  committee  have  worked 
great  changes  in  corporation  niani^iement. 
The  dummy  director  is  in  disrepute.  The 
industrial  and  railroad  promoter  is  not  sought 
on  the  directorates  of  financial  institutions 
that  must  appeal  to  the  public  confidence. 
There  have  already  been  more  resignations 
of  directors  from  corporations  than  were  ever 
heard  of  before.  All  corporation  manaj^e- 
ment  is  toned  up  more  or  less,  the  manage- 
ment of  financial  institutions  in  particular. 
This  is  the  first  j^reat  revolutionary  effect  of 
the  invcsti^'ation  and  of  the  report. 

The  second  effect  will  be  of  a  different  kind 
but  of  more  personal  importance  to  the  mass 
of  m^;  for  the  popular  conception  of  life  in- 
surance has  been  changed,  and  the  deceptive 
accompaniments  of  it  will  tend  to  disappear. 
One  carefially  built-up  and  almost  universal 
popular  delusion  is  dispelled. 

These  results  are  worth  all  that  they  have 


Of  ]8vent9  , 

cost;  and  they  have  cost  much  the  waste  of 
money,  the  scandal,  the  fall  of  men  from  high 
places,  and  a  severe  strain  on  our  faith  in 
human  honesty.  If  the  savings  of  the  people 
be  removed  from  the  reach  of  adventurers  and 
if  life  insurance  be  condui  ted  as  a  frank  an  1 
honest  business  of  uni\'ersal  need  and  ap- 
plication— ^we  shall  have  got  good  payment 
for  all  that  we  have  lost  and  suffered  and  for 
our  degradation  in  the  ey€|  of  the  world. 

A  PSACIICAL  OUnn  TO  ilfS  nrSDRAHCB 

TNSURANCE  now  becomes,  in  a  sense,  a 
new  kind  of  business:  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  popular  instruction  about  it  demanded. 
It  is  a  humdrum  subject  full  of  dry  details. 
Is  my  policy  a  good  one?  What  sort  of 
policy  ought  I  to  have?  In  what  sort  of 
company?  What  ought  I  to  pay  for  it? 
Every  man  is  asking  himself  such  questions. 

Answers  to  them  do  not  make  sensational 
rea<ling.  but  they  do  an  exceedingly  useful 
service,  and  that  is  better  than  sensational 
reading. 

For  this  reason  a  large  part  of  Thb 
Woki.d's  Work  is  given  this  month  to  sound 
answers  to  such  questions;  and  all  possible 
help  w;ll  be  given  by  the  magazine  to  mdi- 
vidual  readers  toward  a  sensible  solution  of 
their  personal  problems  of  insurance.  For 
there  have  come  to  this  ortice  as  a  result  of 
the  articles  on  the  subject  that  have  ap- 
peared, such  masses  of  information  that  to 
use  it  in  all  practical,  helpful  ways  has  seemed 
a  public  duty. 

K  l  <rtn(4in>.    All  righto  trtierstd. 
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Xn  mMOIIAlIT  AWAKKHIK6  Of  THE  PIOFLB 

IT  becomes  clearer  and  clearer,  under  the 
illumination  of  recent  events,  that  the  de- 
bauchery of  public  morals  is  done  mainly  by 
corporations.  In  the  management  of  cor- 
porations men  <\o  crimes  that  they  would  not 
think  of  doing  as  individuals. 

This  is  no  new  discovery.  It  has  been  known 
by  every  man<of>affairs  ever  since  great  com- 
panies rose  to  power  that  in  cc  rporation-man- 
agement  there  was  one  code  of  morals  even 
among  "gentlemen"  and  m  private  affairs 
another  code.  This  is  an  old .  old  story.  Nor 
has  the  public  been  ignorant  of  this  fact. 
Time  and  again,  in  one  state  after  another, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  hostility  to  corpor- 
ations has  asserted  itself — scmetimes  indis- 
criminate hostility. 

But  there  is  rne  new  fact  new — or  an  old 
fact  come  in  a  new  fornv-  namely,  that  the 
public  indignation  against  ccrporation  im- 
morality is  rising  as  it  has  never  risen  before. 
The  tide  flows  in  from  many  directions.  The 
life  insurance  scandals  have  aroused  distrust 
not  only  of  the  individuals  who  mismanaged 
them  but  of  the  bankers  and  brotov  and 
railroad  officers  and  all  the  "magnates"  of 
every  kind  who  sat  on  the  I  oards  of  these 
companies  or  had  constant  dealings  with 
them.  There  may  be  a  grave  iiijustice  in 
this  sweeping  public  condemnation,  but  of 
its  existence  thiere  is  no  doubt.  Go  into  any 
group  of  men  "average  "  men — outside  fin- 
ancial and  corporation  circles  and  you  will 
find  that  this  distrust  is  deep  and  well-nigh 
universal. 

Less  widespread  but  very  general  is  the 
public  indignation  against  the  great  railroad 
I  >r]  orations  because  of  their  discriminations. 
The  people  have  taken  little  interest  in  the 
muddle  of  technical  discussion  that  has  gone 
on  at  Washington  about  this  measure  or  that; 
but  they  have  never  wavered  in  their  hope 
that  the  President  would  succeed,  by  some 
measure,  in  suj)])rcssint:  tlic  iiinnoral  jiractice 
of  discrimination.  A  large  part  ot  the  public 
knows  that  rebates  are  still  paid — in  a  word, 
that  much  cf  the  railrt  ad  business  is  dis- 
honestly conducted:  and  they  are  very  tired 
of  this  dishonesty. 

Another  tide  of  indignation  rises  about 
public  franchises.  The  great  "merger"  cf 
the  traction  companies  in  New  York  city — 
underground,  surface  anrl  overhead- -and 
similar  consclidations  cf  j^rc^erties  and  wa- 


tering of  stock  in  other  cities  are  making  con- 
verts to  municipal  ownership  in  all  classes  of 

society. 

Most  of  all.  the  people  see  that  the  shame  of 
the  Senate  and  the  general  degradation  of 

politics  are  traceable,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
Large  corporations  and  to  com1)inai  ions  of 
corporations — Great  Interests  that  have  se- 
cured political  powtf  for  self-protection. 

Such  a  tide  as.  therefore,  rising  as  we  have 
not  before  seen  in  the  United  States—  a  tide 
of  protest  against  the  code  of  corporation 
morals;  and,  if  it  be  not  gcnded  wisely,  it  may 
become  a  tide  of  indignation  against  large 
corporations  in  general  The  "respei  talde" 
press,  which  lives  and  works  and  thinks,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  neighborhood  of  corporation 
activity,  does  not  catch  or  report  this  pop- 
ular mcod;  and  for  once,  the  "yellow"  jour- 
nals are  a  better  guide  to  the  public  feeling. 

It  is  a  time  of  very  grave  danger,  and 
thoughtful  men  had  as  well  recognise  it. 

SIGNS  OV  THB  GKAHOTIO  HOOD 

IT  is  easy  in  many  ways  to  get  a  measure  of 
this  indignant  and  earnest  public  mcod. 

Take  one  pathetic  way  the  lessen  taught  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  McCall,  the  late  president  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
was  a  man  who  never  did  an  act  in  his  life 
that  he  regarded  as  reprehensible.  He  cor- 
rupted legislatures  <  r  supplied  the  money  to 
corrupt  them;  but  to  him  that  was  the  nec- 
essary buying  of  security  from  attack  on  bis 
company.  It  was  protecting  the  property 
of  the  policyholders.  He  gave  the  policy- 
holders' money  to  political  campaign  funds; 
but.  as  he  regarded  it,  that  also  was  pro- 
tecting the  property  of  the  policyholders. 
This  was  the  code  of  corprratiDn  n.r  rals 
that  was  practiced  all  about  lum-  the 
accepted  code.  He  at  first  boasted  of  having 
made  campaign  contributions  from  the  funds 
of  the  cf>mj>anv,  never  dreaming  that  he  ha<l 
done  wrong.  For  he  was  a  man  of  "  personal  ' 
honesty;  and  when  public  indignation  beat 
upon  him  and  his  own  associates  turned 
against  him.  his  death  was  hastened  by  bis 
humiliation. 

Now  public  indignation  beat  Upon  Mr. 
McCall,  and  his  associates  turned  against  him. 
only  because  the  mcod  of  the  public  has 
changed  has  Viecome  indignantly  earnest 
to  a  degree  that  entitles  it  to  be  called  a  gen- 
eral awakening.  Avalanches  start  in  this  way. 
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If  one  wants  another  measure  of  the  chang- 
ing public  nicod  towards  corporation  abuses 
and  corporation  power  in  politics,  one  may 
observe  the  kind  of  literature  that  the  public 
reads.  The  magazines  of  exposure  have 
taxed  the  public  patience  by  their  sensational 
methods,  but  they  continue  to  be  re.id.  A 
large  number  of  the  popular  novels  have  to 
do  with  political,  commercial.or  social  "graft. " 
The  pulpit,  tco,  is  finding  the  condemnation 
of  these  particular  sins  a  j  opular  theme. 

There  are  many  other  measures  of  the  same 
increasing  dissatisfaction.  Men  of  great 
wealth,  however  they  won  it,  are  under  a 
severer  fire  of  criticism  than  they  ever  were 
before.  The  caricatures  of  them  are  more 
numerous  and  more  vindictive  and  far  less 
good-natured  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

All  these  facts  are  observable,  tco,  at  a 
time  of  general  prosperity.  The  free-silver 
movement  that  Mr.  Bryan  led,  rose  in  a  time 
of  depression  and  was  helped  greatly  by  the 
army  of  the  unsuccessful  whidi  is  ready  in 
such  times  to  swell  any  movement  of  dis- 
satisfaction. But  now  men  who  are  pr(;.sper- 
ous  fall  into  the  ranks  of  municipal  ownership 
and  are  in  favor  of  as  rigid  regulation  of  cor- 
porations as  the  national  government  can 
possibly  be  made  to  exert. 

There  are  many  ways  to  measure  the  gen- 
eral public  distrust  of  corporation  morals  and 
methods;  and  they  all  show  a  m(  od  that,  if 
not  new  in  kind,  is  new  in  earnestness.  If 
demagogues  be  permitted  to  guide  it,  much 
damage  will  be  done. 

THE  UmtST  UHDIR  INDV8T8IAL  COWTKOL 

A    SUDDEN  adoption  of  a  radical  pro- 
gramme  of  municipal  ownership  would 
not  change  the  course  of  history;  the  growth 
of  a  noisy  and  organized  party  of  socialism  does 
not  alarm  men  who  know  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  discontent  throughout  our  whole  histtry; 
the   heavens  would  not  fall  if  Mr.  Hearst 
should  become  governor  of  New  York;  and, 
even  if  a  radical  and  effective  railroad  rate- 
law  should  be  enacted  and  enforced,  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter  would  succeed 
c  ne  another  in  their  orderly  procession.  Well- 
balanced  men  take  no  undue  alarm  by  reason 
c  f  these  political  and  social  symptoms. 

The  only  reason  for  alarm,  if  there  be  reason 
at  all,  is  at  the  underlying  provocation  of  all 
th^ae  symptoms.  This  provocation  is  not 
tiasxl  to  find.  It  is  the  industrializatbn  of 


politics,  the  control  of  politics  and  of  gov- 
ernment by  corporations  and  "great  in- 
terests." Every  section  of  public  opinion 
is  protesting  against  this  in  its  own  way. 
This  protest  is  an  explanation  of  the  growth 
of  socialism,  the  increasing  seriousness  (  f  Mr. 
Hearst,  of  the  demand  for  municipal  owner- 
ship, to  a  great  degree  even  of  the  demand 
for  railroad  rate-regulation,  and  it  explains 
the  ovenvhelming  popular  feeling  that  was 
aroused  by  the  insurance  exposures. 

The  popular  feeling  is  logical.  ine\itable, 
wholesome.  It  may  find  unfortunate  ex- 
pression, it  may  accept  unworthy  leaders,  it 
may  propose  unhelpful  remedies.  Rut  v.  e  are 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  revolution,  and  revolu- 
tions are  seldom  gentle  and  nice  and  well- 
bred.  If  this  revolution  could  fomiula'e  it- 
self it  would  lay  down  demands  like  these: 

Individuals  and  not  corporations  must 
elect  men  to  public  offices  and  they  must  elect 
men  who  are  free  from  corporation  «.(  iitrol. 

Corporation  contributions  to  ca;.  paign 
funds  must  cease. 

The  corporations  that  do  public  service 
must  do  it  well  and  not  misuse  their  fran- 
chises for  individual  enrichment. 

We  shall  find  a  way,  sconer  or  lat'r,  to 
bring  these  things  to  pass;  and  whether  the 
way  be  gentle  or  rough  will  depend  chiefly 
u]  on  the  behavior  and  the  resistance  cf  the 
offenders. 

THE  KXY  10  PRESENT  P0UTIC6 

DUT  we  are  nrt  likely  to  see  the  early 
overthrow  cf  the  corporation  in  poli- 
tics. The  utmost  that  is  desired  is  its  de- 
cent behavior.  For  the  old-time  individual 
control  of  public  affairs  has  passed.  Party 
control  has  passed.  Politics  answers  no 
longer  to  party  doctrine.  Control  has  passed 
to  Industry.  Railroads,  other  Great  In- 
terests, Lal'or  this  industrial  group  or  that 
industrial  group  works  and  votes  and  exerts 
its  influence  each  as  a  group  or  as  an  "In- 
terest." 

Our  recent  political  history  is  full  of  prrofs 
of  this  change.  Call  the  roll  of  the  senate  rs 
from  the  mdustrial  states.  Consider  the 
disintegration  of  the  political  parties.  Think 
of  the  Democratic  Senator  Tillman  as  the 
spokesman  in  the  Senate  for  the  President's 
chief  public  measure. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  time  will  ever 
come  when  Industry  will  loosen  its  bold  co 
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public  atTairs.  But  the  contest  that  will  en- 
gage us  for  many  years  will  be  the  struggle  of 
the  people  to  weaken  this  hold,  at  least  to  the 
poipt  of  lesseniiHC  corruption  and  open  tyr- 
anny. Just  now  the  s1rn<,'L;le  takes  one  form 
in  the  President's  cflort  to  regulate  railroa<l 
rates  and  to  curb  the  corruption  of  some  of 
the  great  trusts.  It  takes  a  more  radical  form 
in  the  Hearst  campai>,'n.  It  takes  another 
form  in  the  uprising  of  a  public  sentiment 
that  demands  better  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  that  have  debauched  legisla* 
'  tures. 

These  are  the  real  "issues"  of  the  future; 
and,  although  the  old  game  called  '  Demo- 
crat and  Republican"  will  doubtless  be 
played  forever,  it  will  for  a  long  time  be 

played  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  in- 
dustrial power  of  the  men  on  the  political 
chess-board. 

MR.  HEARST  AS  A  LEADER 

TVyfR.  HEARST'S  continued  candidacy — 
now  for  the  governorship  of  New  York 
— ^is  a  very  interesting  fact.  He  has  the  good 
f(.rtune  to  profit  much  bv  the  blindness  of  his 
enemies.  They  call  hhn  the  unspeakable 
Hearst,  They  put  emphasis  on  the  moral 
shortcomings  of  his  previous  life;  and  they 
depend  on  abuse  of  the  man  to  defeat  him. 
It  would  be  hard  to  make  a  more  serious 
mistake.  His  conduct  was  bad,  his  associa- 
tions immoral.  But  he  has  changed  his  whole 
manner  of  life  since  his  marriage;  and  it  is 
an  interesting —even  if  a  somewhat  dis- 
couraging— speculation  whether  a  "reformed  " 
young  man  of  adventure  may  not  seem  a 
greater  hero  to  many  minds  than  a  man  of 
a  imifomily  regular  life. 

It  is  certain  that  so  long  as  his  conduct  is 
now  good  he  will  not  lose  much  of  the  support 
t  hat  he  would  have  gaine<l  for  his  cause  if  he 
I»a<l  led  a  blameless  life.  For,  so  long  as  he 
now  behaves  by  the  conventional  standard, 
his  former  looseness  will  not  do  him  serious 
harm  in  politics. 

The  maiTi  fart  iiriw  is  that  he  is  sincere  and 
is  very  nmeh  in  earnest.  He  takes  himself 
seriously.  He  may  once  have  held  a  creed 
that  was  made  to  order  for  journalistic  suc- 
cess. But  he  now  believes  it.  This  cret  d  even 
has  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  nieairiire  a 
good  and  true  one.  Many  of  the  best  men  in 
New  York  would  accept  the  main  articles  of 
his  faith,  if  they  were  not  tangled  up  with  too 


many  absurdities  and  luts  of  sneer  demagogy. 
Take  this  essential  article,  lor  mstance: 
Criminals  in  high  places  should  be  punished 
as  severely  as  criminals  of  low  degree.  We 
all  subscribe  to  that.  Yet  who  is  punishing 
them.''  When  most  of  the  other  daily  papers 
in  New  York  city  are  suspected  by  the  mass 
of  poor  men  to  be  in  some  way  in  league  with 
"the  moneyed  class,"  Mr.  Hearst's  papers 
have  never  failed  to  flav  the  rich  perverter  of 
insvirance  money  and  the  rich  gambler  in 
criminal  consolidations.  He  has  thus  come, 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  mass  of  poor  men,  to 
stand  for  the  rights  of  the  poor. 

Demagogy?  Not  wholly — perhaps  now 
not  at  all.  Mr.  Hearst  takes  himself  senously 
and  he  regards  this  attitude  as  an  attitude 
of  statesmanship.  To  you  it  may  seem  the 
most  arrant  pretense;  but  you  have  regarded 
him  from  your  point  of  view  and  not  from  his 
nor  from  the  poor  man's  joint  of  view.  A 
man  cannot  say  a  thing  three  hundred  times 
a  year — or  even  have  it  saicl  for  him  and  in 
his  name — without  coming  at  last  to  beliex'e 
it,  especially  if  it  contain  a  degree  of  truth  an>  1 
fall  in  with  his  own  personal  ambition.  Tbr 
point  that  the  '"uitper  pviblic"  misses  is  that 
Mr.  Hearst  is  himself  very  much  in  earnest. 

The  Hearst  of  to-day  is,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  product  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane.  .Mr 
Brisbane  is  a  clever  journalist  and    s<  nu-- 
thing  more.    He   has  a  creed   that  iiuks 
kindly  at  the  under  dog.   He  may  call  it 
democratic,  si  cialistic,  or  what  be  will.  Yf  u 
may  regard  it  as  demagogic,  or  even  as  a  kind 
of  anarchy  spelt  in  capital  letters.    But  it 
is  a  more  or  less  definite  creed  of  sympathx- 
for  the  oppressed.    Mr.  Brisbane  may  sec  its 
limitations.    .As  a  man  of  lil)tral  education,  be 
does  kee  the  bad  taste  of  screaming  in  t  \  j  e 
But  what  are  matters  of  mere  taste?   He  ha< 
reached  by  this  method  a  w  ide  reading  ]>uldi^ 
that  no  other  ]'reaeher  in  Xew  York,  either  of 
platitudes  or  of  prophecies,  has  reached.  The 
etlitorials  in  the  Evening  Journal  are  mere 
widely  and  perhaps  more  seriously  read  than 
the  editorials  in  anv  other  newspaper;  for 
tlle^■  are  better  written  than  m(;st  (!  the 
others.    Most  of  the  others  arc  written  for  a 
smaller  class,  the  *' educated"  class,  or  the 
"  financial"  class,  or  some  other  section  of 

society. 

Now  Mr.  Brisbane,  the  creator  o£  the  po- 
litical part  of  Mr.  Hearst,  does  not  take  estiier 
htmsell  or  Mr.  Hearst  with  a  fanatical  ter- 
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iousness.  He  has  read  enough  and  seen 
enough  and  thought  enough  to  understand 
the  value  of  stage  setting  and  stage  scenery 
to  a  play.  Mr.  Briaibaiie  is  capable  of  playing 
a  part,  capable  even  of  cynicism.  But  he  and 
his  work  in  Mr.  Hearst's  service  have  made 
Hearst  believe  in  Hearst  to  a  degree  that 
Brisbane  docs  not  believe  even  in  Brisbane 
to  say  nothing  of  believing  in  Hearst. 

.Apostles  lac  k  a  sense  of  Immor.    Else  they 
could  hardly  he  apostles.    They  are  likely 
also  to  lack  modesty.    1  iie  one  quality  that 
they  must  have  is  earnestness,  and  their  ear- 
nestness to  be  kept  intact  must  have  the 
support  of  followers.    Hearst  has  the  ear- 
nestness.   Brisbane  has  brought  him  the 
followers.   Hearst  is  the  king,  Brisbane  the 
minister  who  has  made  the  king,  lacking 
humor   and   modesty,  believe   in  himself. 
And  this  has  been  going  on  while  the  mass 
of  the  people  have  had  no  worthy  leaders. 
How  often  lately  has  the  public  in  New  York 
hatl  a  man  to  \rte  for  in  whom  they  had  pro- 
found confulenee?    The  jKjlitiral  leaders — 
nearly  all — have  been  mere  tricksters  and 
everybody  knows  it.   The  real  power  has 
been  the  power  of  the  trusts,  of  the  railroads, 
of  Wall  Street,  r/t  Tainnianv,  of  other  political 
or  industrial  nuu  hines.    They  have  all  con- 
ducted campaigns  on  corporation  money. 
Industry  ruktt  us — not  parties.  The  industrial 
<  aptains  are  our  political  masters.  Was  it  not 
Mr.  Harriman's  jocular  boast  that  Mr.  Odell 
derived  his  political  power  from  him^ 

No  leader  but  Hearst  has  frankly  confessed 
the  rule  of  Industry.    Xo  party  Vmt  his  has 
even  proposed  to  bring  the  people  themselves 
back  into  authority.   And  this  fact  is  his 
strength.    His  past  may  have  been  low;  his 
methods  niav  be  brazen;  his  party  mav  seem 
to  be  mere  organized  discontent.    Vou  may 
call  it  what  you  will.    But  there  is  discontent, 
very  widespread  discontent,  with  the  politics 
of  New  York;  and  if  it  have  no  better  leafier 
than  Hearst,  it  is  natural  and  inevitable  that 
Hearst  should  profit  by  this  lack  of  popular 
leadership.   He  has  to  thank  and  we  have  to 
blame  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  of  both 
machines,  for  these  years  of  mechanical  and 
abject  politics.  ' 

Per  these  reasons  the  coming  of  Mr.  Hearst 
into  state  politics  this  year  has  a  more  serious 
meaning  than  his  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
dency or  even  his  more  recent  candidacy  for 
the  mayoralty.  These  experiences  have  de- 


veloped him  and  made  him  more  serious  and 
more  earnest;  and  they  have  enal»led  him  to 
find  a  creed  a  part  of  which  at  least  commands 
the  support  of  many  sensible  men.  Most 
of  all,  he  has  to  buy  del^ates,  and  his 
political  progress  has  been  progress  by  pur- 
chase — and  will  be. 

THE  HEARST  PLATFORM 

TTHE  platform  of  the  Hearst  movement  is 
^  shrewd  and  interesting.  A  systematic 
campaign  was  begun  months  ago,  at  first  not 
openly  for  Hearst,  but  to  secure  members  (<i 
"  The  In<lependeiice  League  r»f  New  York." 
Tile  sound  and  timely  general  declaration  of 
principles  of  the  league  is  this,  to  which,  as  a 
statement  of  fact,  every  honest  man  may 
subscribe : 

"In  view  of  the  fu<  t  tliat  a  tomipt  nofi-parti^^nn 
alliance  exists  in  the  State  of  New  York  between 
Political  Bosqism  and  Private  Monopoly,  resulting  in 
the  iiresonl  reijjn  <>f  rjR.AFT  and  Ihroatoniov,'  the 
|ier)^i«tuity  of  popular  government  as  u.stuhlishctl 
and  maintained  by  Jefferson  and  Lincoln:— We. 
the  iinilrrsijjneil,  Ix  licvinji^  that  the  hour  h;is  lonie 
for  all  patriotic  citizens,  without  regard  to  |.uist  ]k>- 
litical  affiliations,  to  unite  in  an  organized  effort  to 
put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful  and  (lun^^crouft  situa- 
tiun,  subecribe  our  names  as  charter  members  of  the 
Independence  League  and  agree  to  do  nil  in  our 
power  to  restore  the  government  of  City,  r<.ir  ly, 
and  State  into  the  hands  of  the  jieople  as  designed 
l>y  the  founders  of  our  government." 

Then  follow  the  several  definite  i)lanUs  in  the 
platform: 

I.  Public  ownership  of  those  utilities  whirh  in  their 

nature  are  niniiojxilii  -; 
i.  Ballot  reform  which  will  prevent  corruption,  in- 
sure a  fair  count,  and  punish  hritie  givers  and 

bribe  takers, 

3.  The  enactment  of  laws  which  will  give  the  people 

absolute  control  of  their  public  servants  in 

4.  Direct  iu>minations  by  the  people  in  place  of 

nominations  by  cliques  and  party  bosses. 
V  The  abolition  of  discrimination  in  railroad  rates. 

goixl  roads  to  fa<  ilitate  the  tr.insjK)rtatii>n  of 
fann  products  to  prohlable  markets,  and 
pure  food  laws. 

6.  The  re(  f>gnition  of  labor  nm'ofis  in  Ic^'itim.itr 

efforts  to  projicrly  regulate  the  pay  and 
working  hours  of  working  people. 

7.  The  protf<  tion  of  U-j;ii in).it<-  iMi>ital,  ati'l  di'nv- 

ing  the  right  of  existence  to  criminal  and 
oppressive  trusts, 
ft.  The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 

fieople. 

y.  The  exposure  and  prosecutiua  of  frauds  against 
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the  people  on  the  part  of  insurance  ci^m- 
panies  and  other  financial  organizations,  and 
their  proper  r^[iilfttk»  by  law. 

Public  ownership  is  the  main  plank;  and  the 

use  of  franchises  to  debauch  politics  is  tnaking 
converts  to  this  doctrine  at  a  rate  that  the 
old-fashioned  economists  do  not  dream  of; 
that,  too,  not  only  among  the  class  that  is 
usually  called  the  dissatisfied,  but  among  the 
most  thoughtful  and  patriotic  people.  This 
issue  may  not  disappear  until  puV>lic  owner- 
ship of  such  urban  services  as  passenger  traffic, 
as  well  as  light  and  water,  have  been  won  in 
a  good  many  cities. 

The  other  planks  in  this  platform  are — 
some  good,  some  merely  claptrap,  some 
purposely  vague.  But  the  main  thing  is  this 
fact:  Here  is  an  earnest  movement  aijriinst 
the  central  jiolitical  evil  of  our  time,  which  is 
the  "industrialization"  of  politics;  the  old 
political  issues  are  dead;  the  old  parties  in 
New  York  are  both  owned  by  the  industrial 
and  financial  bosses.  Everybody  knows  this, 
but  this  is  the  only  organization  that  frankly 
says  so;  and  this  frankness  makes  it  strong. 

'  TBE  CAV8B  OV  CBHTRAUZATH» 

A  GREAT  DEAL  of  comment  has  been 

provoked  by  Speaker  Cannon's  recent 

speech  before  the  Union   Lei^fue  Club  in 

Philadelphia  in  which  he  said: 

In  my  judgment  the  danger  now  to  us  is  not  the 
weakening  of  the  Fcdcriil  Government,  but  rather 
the  failure  «>f  the  forty-five  sovereij;n  states  to  exer- 
cise, reSfK'i  lively,  their  funilinn,  thfir  iurisdii  tion 
touching  all  matters  not  grantiil  to  the  Federal 
Govern  nun  t.  This  danger  does  m  it  r.ime  from  the 
desire  of  the  Federal  Government  tu  grasp  power 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  but  rather  from 
Uie  desire  of  the  citisens  of  the  respective  states  to 
cast  upon  the  Federal  Government  the  responsibil- 
ity and  duty  that  they  should  jxTfurni  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  i  otuinucs  to  (.  ciit  lali/.c,  \vi'  will  scM)n 
lind  that  wc  will  ha\o  a  \ast  (mrtaiK ralir  ^'ovcrn- 
ment,  which  will  prove  inellit ient  if  not  format . 

True;  but  the  obvious  and  only  remedy  is  an 
awakening  of  the  people  to  the  proper  use  of 
local  government,  town,  county  and  state. 
Industrialism  has  run  away  from  Incnl  rrn- 
trol.  This  is  the  most  striking  pulitical 
phenomenon  of  our  time.  We  may  cry  in 
vain  for  town-rights,  local  home  rule,  state's 
rights;  for  the  only  way  to  rei,'ain  them  is  to 
assert  them.  Massachusetts  and  Texas  do 
far  better — each  for  a  different  reason — than 
New  York  or  New  Jersey — for  examples;  and 
even  Pennsylvania  is  showing  a  quality  that 
most  men  once  thought  she  bad  lost.  But 


in  most  of  the  states  industrialism  frankly 
rules,  and  industrial  control  tends  to  cen- 
tralization. 

The  checking  of  this  tendency  is  a  duty 

that  can  be  done  where  men  live — not  in 
Washington:  for  the  men  who  do  the  mis- 
chief in  Washington  are  sent  there  from 
states  and  districts  that  fail  to  do  their  duty. 
An  enei^etlc  revival  of  local  energy*  in  gov- 
ernment would  make  Washington  a  dull  cap- 
ital within  five  years  and  make  national  ac- 
tivity as  humdrum  as  the  activity  at  most 
state  capitals  now  is. 

HXMIB8T  MEM  AMD  OOKPOKAtlOWS 

/^NE  of  the  nwst  significant  facts  in 
financial  life  is  the  resignation  of  so 
many  men  from  so  many  boards  of  directors. 
A  year  or  two  agp  it  was  r^arded  as  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  a  member  of  many  boards.  Mr. 
Depew  sat  on  more  than  seventy.  Hut  this 
bad  old  fashion  is  changing;  and  now  men  are 
resigning  from  such  posts  of  doubtful  honor 
and  danger  since  the  pubUc  has  discovered 
the  dummy  director  under  so  many  respect- 
able names.  Bankers  and  brokers  find  it  too 
biudensome  a  duty  to  continue  to  be  insur- 
ance and  railroad  directors;  and  we  do  seem 
to  be  coming  to  a  time  when  directors  will  be 

expected  to  direct. 

At  such  a  time  what  ought  cxjnservative 
and  honest  men  to  do  who  have  grave  re- 
sponsibilities? Their  duty  is  as  plain  as  it  is 
urgent.  The  centre  of  wrong-doini;  has  l)een 
in  corporation  conduct.  Corporation  con- 
duct, then,  must  be  made  to  square  with  good 
personal  conduct.  The  honest,  conservative 
man  will  see  to  it  that  every  corjmralion  of 
which  he  is  a  part  is  as  honest  as  he  is  honest. 
It  must  not  make  false  reports;  it  must  not 
publish  cr  make  false  values;  it  must  not  pay 
political  Idackmail  ncr  maintain  a  lobbv  nor 
contribute  to  campaign  funds;  it  must  not 
destroy  competition;  it  must  not  seek  special 
favors  from  railroads. 

Perha]>s  it  is  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  as  for  many  cor- 
porations to  live  up  to  this  creed.  But,  if  an 
honest,  conservative  man  seeks  to  do  his  duty, 
he  will  find  that  his  duty  lies  in  this  direction 
and  in  no  other.  All  other  wavs  lead  to 
dummy  directors  whose  personal  reputations 
and  inactivities  have  shielded  corporate  wrong* 
dcers.  An  honest  m  an  on  aboard  of  directors 
mttst  director— ^uit;  for,  as  soon  as  personal 
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responsibility  is  assumed  for  corporate  con- 
duct, the  provocation  of  general  suspicion  and 

distrust  will  be  removed. 

Put  this  question  to  yourself:  Are  you  will- 
ing to  be  judged  by  your  children  for  every 
act  of  every  corporation  of  whidi  you  are  a 
part,  as  if  it  were  your  own  personal  act  for 
which  you  alone  were  responsible? 

TEE  OOUMOaS  AMD  TBE  "lIAflBATIS'* 

npHK  accusation  is  made  with  increasing 
frequency — Mr.  Br\'an  is  credited  with 
having  recently  made  it — that  the  colleges 
which  accept  gifts  from  rich  men  are  thereby 
prevented  from  teaching  sound  economic 
doctrine. 

The  colleges  have  sins  to  answer  for,  but 
they  are  hardly  guilty  of  this  particular  sin — 
certainly  very  seldom  guilty.   Consider  what 

happens  when  a  college  receives  a  gift, 
whether  from  a  living  industrial  "magnate" 
or  from  a  dead  man's  estate.  Most  such  gifts 
go  to  the  general  endowment.  They  are  re- 
ceived by  the  boards  of  trustees  and  invested. 
They  are  irrevocable.  The  donors  can  never 
recall  them.  Then  the  members  of  the  faculty 
are  chosen  for  their  scholastic  records,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  teacher  of  econrimirs 
in  any  American  college  was  ever  elected  with 
reference  to  the  economic  opinions  of  any 
benefactor.  In  fact*  most  sudi  benefactors 
have  no  clearly  defined  economic  opinions 
and  they  would  not  know  precisely  what  the 
professors  of  economics  taught  if  they  heard 
them. 

Once  in  a  while  a  teacher  of  economics  is 
dismissed  for  incompetency  or  because  he  has 
lost  his  balance  in  some  "craze."  Then  the 
cry  goes  up  that  he  is  a  martyr  to  free  opinion. 
But  it  is  in  mo«t  cases  merely  the  cry  of  an 
,  incompetent  man  or  his  friends. 

The  truth  about  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  tendency  is  directly  contrary  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  assertion.  The  number  of  college 
men  is  vcrv  lar;^c,  and  is  increasing,  who  hold 
and  write  and  teach  opinions  that,  if  they 
were  translated  into  action,  would  do  violence 
to  the  methods  of  the  "magnates"  whose 
benefactions  maintain  them.  And  the  sorry 
truth  is  that  the  "magnates"  know  as  little 
about  the  opinions  of  the  professors  as  the 
professors  know  about  the  methods  of  the 
"magnates."  They  speak  different  lan- 
guages and  live  in  different  worlds.  The 
sorrier  truth  still  is  that  the  professors  seem 


to  have  very  little  ^Btct  on  current  opinion. 
Surely  the  "magnates"  regard  them  as  harm- 
less. Xor  do  men  make  ^'ifts  to  colleges — 
except  in  very  rare  cases  —with  any  idea  of 
exerting  an  influence  on  what  is  taught. 
They  make  gifts  because  they  approve,  in 
general,  of  collegiate  training',  or  because 
they  have  hern  persuaded  that  they  cannot 
give  their  inouey  lor  a  better  purpose,  or  be- 
cause they  secure  "respectable"  or  "dis- 
tinguished" gratification  of  their  vanity^ 
for  some  of  these  reasons  or  for  all;  but  seldom 
because  they  wish  to  make  sure  of  the  teach- 
ing of  any  particular  economic  doctrine. 
And  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  col- 
leges that  they  would  resent  such  dictation. 
Their  one  great  strength  is  independence  of 
thought — even  to  remoteness  from  things  as 
they  are.  Any  reputable  magazine  could 
get  itself  filled  with  essays  of  theoretical  eco- 
nomic anarchy  by  college  professors  of  the 
most  distinguished  class,  on  a  week's  notice^ 
which  neither  the  "magnates"  nor  the  public 
would  read. 

TBI  OBBAT  tAn.B04n  B4TB  DllATB 

REGARDING  the  regulatfon  of  railroad 
rates  by  federal  law  which  is  the 
one  subject  of  serious  discussion  during  this 
Congress — it  is  well  to  hold  fast  to  two  or 
three  underlying  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provocation  for  fed- 
eral regulation:  The  railroads  are  guilty,  in 
spite  of  existing  law,  of  paying  rebates  and  of 
making  discriminations.  Underlying  these 
essentially  immoral  practices  is  their  coqioratc 
interference  in  fK')litics.  On  these  subjects 
the  public  has  become  aroused,  and  the  Presi- 
dent undoubtedly  has  public  sentiment  with 
him  in  his  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  these  evils. 
The  public  anrl  a  large  majority  of  the  j)eople's 
representatives  have  conclufled  that  new 
legislation  is  necessary.  The  Esch-Townsen<l 
bill,  which  passed  the  House  during  the  last 
Congress  and  failed  of  passage  in  the  S<'nate, 
has  given  way  durinvj  this  ron^ress  to  the 
Townsend  bill,  which  pu.sse<I  the  Hou.sc  with 
only  seven  votes  against  it;  and  when  this  is 
written  it  is  undergoing  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  As  it  was  drawn,  it  cf)nf«Ts  large 
powers  on  the  Interstate  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. How  real  the  power  it  will  confer,  if  it 
pass,  depends  on  the  amendments. 

The  effort  to  frame  ;my  such  sweepin^f 
law  is  breaking  new  ground.    It  is  a  difficult 
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experiment.  It  encounters  the  general  ob- 
jection that  it  is  enlarging;  and  Strengthening 

the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  beyonrl 
precedent;  and  specific  objections  arc  num- 
erous—whether any  really  effective  measure 
can  be  so  drawn  as  not  to  violate  the  consti- 
tntion,  and  that  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  a 
commission  both  legislative  and  judicial 
power.  There  are.  in  fact,  endless  technical 
and  legal  difficulties.  Such  able  lawyers  as 
Senators  Foraker  and  I^odge  and  as  Repre- 
sent at  McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Littlelield,  of  Maine,  and  such  a  student  of 
railroad  economics  as  President  Hadley  of 
Yale  University,  have  pointed  out  grave 
difficulties.  Moreover,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
existing  Elkins  law  is  a  sufficient  prohibition 
of  rebates,  if  it  were  enforced. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  real  and  in- 
vented, the  question  in  its  fun<lamental  form 
comes  down  to  this:  These  grave  abuses  con- 
tinue; the  state  governments  are  powerless 
to  prevent  them;  all  existing  federal  laws 
have  not  j^rcvontcd  them.  There  seems  to 
be  no  way  left  to  [trevent  them  but  a  stronger 
assertion  of  federal  authority.'  The  legal 
difficulties  are  technical  difficulties — ^the 
weaknesses  of  this  clause  or  of  that  in  the  bill. 
That  the  Federal  Government  has  power  to 
accomi)lish  the  main  purjiose  of  the  measure, 
can  hardly  be  doubted. 

The  discussion  finally  comes  to  an  economic 
statoniont  of  the  problem.  Senator  Foraker, 
in  his  able  argument  against  the  Townsend 
bill,  summed  up  his  objections  to  it  in  these 
words: 

It  involves  the  general  supervisiun  of  a  political 
lM)ard,  appointed  by  the  President,  of  a  businew?  so 
ircincndous  as  to  be  practically  incomprehensible, 
and  so  complicated  and  difficult  in  its  character  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  the  jx^ywer  of  Imman  intclloi  1  to 
master  it,  with  authority  to  change  rates  with  the 
Stroke  of  a  pen,  affecting  revenues  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dolL-irs,  and  to  make  new  ref,'nl.-itions 
of  every  character  affecting  the  operation  of  more 
than  300,000  miles  of  railways,  and  affecting,  also, 
because  of  their  relations  to  the  railroads  and  their 
dependence  upon  them,  almost  every  other  kind  o£ 
important  business  conducted  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country;  and  in  this  behalf  this 
board,  to  the  judgment  of  which  these  vast  in- 
terests are  to  be  subjected,  is  authorized  to  be  legis- 
lator, prosecutor,  judge,  jury,  and  marshal,  all  com- 
bined. 

On  the  other  side  stands  the  fact  that  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  appointed  or  con- 


trolled by  a  still  smaller  number  of  railroad 

"  inajjiiates,"  do  now  have  all  these  ]^owers. 
They  chan^'o  rates  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen: 
they  make  discriminations;  they  permit  re- 
bates; their  actions  affect  revenues  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars;  they  affect  all  the 
kinds  of  business  in  the  land;  aii'l  they  are. 
in  effect,  legislators,  judges,  juries,  and  tax- 
gatherers  on  the  industry  of  the  people. 

To  which  body  is  it  safer  to  entrust  these 
enormous  powers — a  government  l>ody  oi 
experts  amenable  to  the  courts  and  to  p-jbli(, 
opinion,  or  to  a  private  body  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  railroads,  rather  than  of  the 
public  at  heart,  and  whose  tenure  of  office 
depends  on  the  owners  of  the  roads? 

A  OBIK  MBASUSK  OW  TEB  SUtATS 

T^HIS  picture  will  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce  is  in  session. 
A  rate-regulating  bill,  which  has  passed  the 
House  with  only  seven  votes  against  it,  is 
under  consideration.  It  is  the  Hepburn  I'ilb 
which  is  not  a  jierfect  measure.  But  there 
are  several  \  ery  large  facts  to  be  remembered, 
such  as  these: 

The  President  had  early  in  his  first  term  pm- 
posed  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  had  been  for 
several  years  a  vigorotis,  not  to  say  violent, 
disctission  of  it;  and  he  was  elected  with  such 
emphasis  as  the  people  had  not  before  shown 
during  this  generation.  The  inference  is — 
smce  this  had  been  from  the  first,  in  a 
way,  his  iiet  project — ^tbat  the  people  ap- 
proved liis  purpose.  Moreover  the  House 
during  the  last  Congress,  had  passed  a  similar 
measure  which  was  buried  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  had  since  that  time,  in  an  in- 
creasing; degree,  jirovokcd  criticism.  So  ijen- 
cral  is  the  demand  for  rate-regulation  that 
party  lines  have  almost  been  forgotten. 
Defnocrats  as  well  as  Republicans  voted  for 
it  in  the  House  in  two  Congresses. 

Now,  in  the  Senate  connnittee,  Senator^ 
Aldrich,  Elkins,  Foraker,  and  others  tried  to 
bury  this  bill  as  they  had  buried  its  predeces- 
sor. They  failed  by  one  vote.  Then,  with  a 
revengeful  humor,  the  railroad  Senators 
washed  their  hands  of  it  by  making  Mr. 
Tillman,  a  Democrat,  and  the  particular  Dem- 
ocrat w  ho  has  been  personally  insulting  to 
the  President,  sponsor  for  it. 

The  bill  was  thus  brought  out  of  the  com- 
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mittee  under  the  "obloquy"  of  being  a  Demo* 

cratic  measure  and  put  into  the  t^uidance  of 
the  one  Democrat  wlio  had  ina(ic  himself 
personally  obnoxious  to  the  President — as 
if  it  made  any  difference  to  the  people  or  to 
the  President  what  party  name  it  may  bear 
or  \>y  whom  it  is  championed! 

But  what  an  accurate  measure  this  incident 
gives  of  Senator  Aldrich  and  his  jocose  asso- 
ciates, who  treat  the  main  matter  of  this  ses- 
■-i<  n  of  Congress  in  this  conteni]  tnrnis  fashion. 
It  is  rot  the  merit  of  the  measure  that  con- 
cerned them.  They  must  defeat  it  at  any 
cost. whatever  its  merit,  with  a  sort  of  satur- 
nine !-la]'  at  the  Presi<l('nt  in  their  method. 
Earnest  and  jiatriotic  men  wdidd  have  i)rf)- 
cetded  in  an  orderly  way  to  amend  and  to 
perfect  the  bill.  They  would  have  treated 
the  subject  with  seriou.sncss  and  dignity,  and 
not  made  it  a  matter  of  contempt  and  o£ 
party  trickery. 

This  move  seemed  a  clever  joke  on  the  day 
when  it  was  done.  But  the  fundamental  dif- 
ficidty  with  these  corporation  Senators  is 
that  the>'  chose  such  a  subject  for  light  treat- 
mentv  The  joke  has  become  grimmer  and 
grimmer.  It  is  like  the  old-time  waggery  of 
]  <  oT  <:]<{  Senator  Depew.  Whom  the  i^ods 
would  destroy  they  first  make  "funny" — at 
the  wrong  time. 

Now  contrast  this  treatment  of  the  Hep- 
burn l>ill  in  the  Senate  commit  toe  with  the 
public  mood  on  the  subject.  The  regulation 
of  rates  has  been  discussed  with  more  serious- 
ness for  several  years  than  any  other  public 
subject.  The  people  are  in  dead  earnest 
al  'nif  it;  yet  the  railroad  Senators  would 
defeat  it  by  a  jocular  trick  ! 

THB  SENATE  THAT  WE  DESERVE 

YET  a  conscientious  writer  on  public  a  flairs, 
who  wishes  to  make  sure  that  his  jud}^'- 
ments  arc  well-balanced,  hesitates  to  write  in 
frank  criticism  of  the  Senate;  for,  even  when 
it  is  so  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Oreal 
interests,  it  is  still  our  only  legislative  I'ody 
where  public  subjects  are  seriously  debated. 
It  is  the  only  check  on  the  House  and  on  flu- 
President.  There  have  been  Houses  aiid 
there  will  be  others,  and  there  have  Icen 
Presidents  and  there  will  be  others,  whcse 
haste  to  follow  their  own  impulses  or  mo- 
mentary popular  crazes  needs  checking. 

And  there  are  Senators  who  did  not  buy 
their  seats  and  who  do  not  represent  special 


interests — men  whose  aims  and  character,  if 

not  their  ability,  make  them  worthy  of  these 
seats  where  the  mighty  have  sat.  The  Senate 
is  no  worse  than  the  general  level  of  the  po- 
litical life  of  our  industrial  time;  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  recall  that  it  was  an  unsatisfying 
body  in  many  former  periods. 

But  there  is  this  dilTerence  between  its 
shortcomings  in  previous  periods  and  its 
shortcomings  now:  in  former  times  it  suf- 
fered chietly  from  excessive  party  domination, 
but  now  it  suflers  chiefly  from  the  domination 
of  the  Industries.  If  we  are  frank  we  must 
blame  the  Senate;  but  if  we  are  fair  we  must 
blame  ourselves  also  for  permitting  the  In- 
terests to  capture  the  machinery  whereby 
Senators  are  chosen.  It  is  tec  lute  to  cur^e 
after  the  wrong  men  have  been  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. 

HISS  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
]V/f ISS  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  gentle  and 
untiring  agitator  for  woman  suffrage, 
long  outlived  the  absurd  and  cheap  ridi- 
cule that  for  a  i^cneration  was  heajied  on  her 
as  a  representative  of  a  once  very  unpopular 
movement.  She  was  as  unselfish  and  un- 
wearying an  apostle  of  woman  suffrage  as 
any  ci\'ic  or  even  any  religious  movement  has 
had  in  modern  times. 

And  she  lived  to  .see  many  beneficial 
changes  in  the  legal  status  of  women,  which 
may  be  traced  indirectly  to  the  movement 
for  suffrage;  she  had  seen  her  cause  win  many 
converts  among  men  of  great  influence;  she 
had  lived,  therefore,  what  may,  from  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  a  trium^ 
phant  life;  for  she  had  the  joy  of  com- 
plete devotion  to  a  great  cause,  and  she  won 
the  respect  of  all  the  world  and  the  hearty 
admiration  of  a  large  part  of  it. 
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T^HL)  efforts  of  the  owners  and  the  editor  of 

■■■  (  i'llier's  U'ci  v/r  to  pn)ve  in  court  the 
•  lisreputalde  character  of  Touii  Topics  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  much  money,  of 
much  time,  of  much  energy,  and  couri^,  too ; 
and  the  Messrs.  CVllier,  the  riwncrs.  ;ind  Mr. 
Hat>i;(<  il.  the  editor,  of  ('<>llirr's  Weekly,  are 
domg  a  public  service  that  decent  periodical 
literature  and  decent  society  will  not  forget. 
What  is  everybody's  is  nolxxly's  business,  till 
courageous  and  public-spirited  men  make  it 
their  business.  It  is  by  private  sacrifices  of 
this  kind  that  real  social  pn  gress  is  made. 
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IN  the  article  in  the  last  number,  "The 
Average  Man  and  His  Money,"  this 
principle  was  recommended  to  individ- 
ual investors:  never  to  buy  secxiritics  with- 
out knowing  where  and  how  they  can  be  sold 
again.  If  this  principle  is  advisable  for  small 
investors,  or  for  the  averi^e  investor,  it  is 
imperative  for  the  country  bank. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  problem  before  the 
financial  world  to-day  is  that  of  safeguarding 
the  investments  of  'country  banks.  Re- 
cent big  bank  failures  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where throughout  the  country,  due  to  the 
overloading  ot  the  bank  with  unsalable 
bonds,  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  bank-> 
ing  and  investment  world  to  this  striking 
menace.  The  Merchant s's  Trust  Company, 
of  New  York,  and  the  two  banks  of  Men  phis, 
•Tenn.,  which  recentiy  suspended  payment, 
constitute  a  text  that  should  be  brought 
home  again  and  again  to  every  bank,  to 
every  director  in  a  bank,  and  to  every  de- 
positor in  a  bank. 

For  the  real  onus  of  this  question  rests 
upon,  tho  dcprsitor.  It  is  his  money  that  is 
involved.  Several  millions  of  people  have 
accounts  in  the  country  banks  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  vital  importance,  to  the 
individual  investor  and  depositor  as  well  as 
to  the  individual  bank  ami  bank  director,  that 
■  the  investment  of  the  deposits  of  these  mil- 
lions of  people  be  wisely  directed. 

The  annual  n^p<)rt  of  the  bank  should  be 
more  explicit  than  ii  is.  The  average  dejtosi- 
tor  cannot  tell  just  what  the  bank  owns.  He 
is  to  be  excused,  therefore,  if  he  is  sometimes 
caught  napping.  To  the  average  director 
there  is  no  such  excuse.  The  director  has  a 
r  ght  to  know  just  how  the  surplus  is  in- 
vested; whether  or  not  it  is  safe,  profitable, 
and  readily  available  in  case  of  need. 

The  smr  ll  banker  must  be  prepared  for  sud- 
den calls;  for  sooner  or  later  he  will  have  to 
meet  a  run,  or  use  in  other  emergencies  what 


for  him  are  large  sums.  His  investments  must 
therefore  be  quickly  convertible  into  cash.  An 
undertaking  may  be  safe  in  itself,  but  if  it 
"tics  up"  the  banker's  money  it  is  not  safe  as 
a  banking  investment.  A  course  of  invest- 
ment that  is  disastrous  to  shrewd  finandem 
like  seme  who  have  come  to  grief,  can  have 
no  safety  for  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  but 
$50,000   or  $100,000. 

Insistence  upon  this  principle  is  justified 
because  the  temptation  of  tied  up  investments 
is  growing  steadily.  Fann  mortgages,  which 
formerly  afforded  investment  for  much  of  the 
money  of  small  banks,  are  becoming  com- 
paratively scarce  in  many  of  the  older  sectioos 
of  the  country,  and  corporation  bonds  are 
becoming  more  and  more  common  as  bank 
investments.  The  New  York  banks  at  the 
dose  of  X90S  held  the  largest  amount  of  bonds 
they  have  ever  held.  Thus  $1,770,000,000 
were  invested,  including  $913,000,000  in  rail- 
road and  $569,000,000  in  municipal  bonds. 
Nearly  1 7  per  cent.  <tf  all  deposits  were  then 
invested  in  bonds,  and  probably  there  is  no 
less  invested  now  A  depositor  who  is  anxious 
to  know  something  of  the  strength  of  his 
bank  can  judge  fairly  well  by  learning  the  pro- 
portion  of  its  deposits  represented  by  bonds. 

Because  the  small  banker  must  accept 
none  but  marketable  bonds  it  is  partic- 
ularly hard  for  him  to  make  investments. 
Almost  every  country  banker  is  asking  to> 
day :  "What  can  I  safely  buy?  I  want  good 
security,  but  I  also  want  a  chance  to  show  a 
proht  on  my  investment." 

That  question,  in  one  form  or  another, 
comes  to  the  Wall  Street  bankets  from  thou- 
sands of  small  bankers  ever\'  year.  During 
the  great  bond  sales  of  1905,  when  Wall  Street 
sold  for  Japan  more  than  $150,000,000  worth 
of  its  bonds,  for  theHarriman  railroads  mote 
than  $125,000,000  worth,  and  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania more  than  $100,000,000  worth,  the 
demand  from  the  country  banker  was  one  of 
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the  great  mainstays  of  the  Wall  Street  market. 

He  was  given  the  preference  every  time.  If 
he  bid  for  $35,000  worth  of  the  Japanese  bonds, 
he  was  likely  to  get  all  he  asked  for,  while  the 
dty  banker  who  bid  for  $950,000  was  given 
perhaps  $$^000.  The  large  firms  that  con- 
tract to  dispose  of  bond  issues  hke  to  sell  to 
country  banks,  because  the  country  banks  buy 
for  investment,  while  the  city  banks  buy  to 
sell  again  at  a  profit. 

The  country'  banker,  therefore,  is  likely  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  promoter  and  these  under- 
writers—for the  brokers  and  the  men  who 
make  a  business  of  bond-selling  of  course 
work  together.  He  should  buy  with  the 
Strictest  caution.  If  the  bank  is  to  do 
steady  investing,  the  president  and  the  cashier 
should  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  Wall  Street 
"science,"  if  not  also  its  details.  They  can- 
not afford  to  lead  the  bank  blindly  into  invest- 
ments on  the ' '  say  -so ' '  of  someone  else-  They 
must  learn  the  Wall  Street  ways  that  will  <^n 
their  eyes,  and  then  huy  only  with  their  eyes 
open. 

There  are  three  cardinal  points  upon  which 
they  must  centre  all  their  attention  in  making 
purchases  of  bonds.  These  three  are  security 
of  funds,  fair  income,  and  a  ready  market.  In 
these  lie  profit  with  safety.  Outside  them  lie 
possible  dishonor  and  almost  certain  financial 
loss. 

The  first  of  these,  security  of  the  funds  in- 
vested, is  of  course  the  first  aim  of  the  honest 
banker.  Banks  are  practically  trustees  of 
the  funds  deposited  with  them.  Bankers 
that  realize  this  cardinal  fact  cannot  go  far 
wrong.  Country  bankers  handle  the  funds 
of  people  who  know  little  of  practical  invest- 
ment, and  they  most  invest  these  fnnds  with 
a  wisdom  far  ahcafi  of  the  wisdom  that  most 
of  their  customers  would  use.  Probably  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  the  failures  of  country 
banks  result  from  a  failure  .to  use  ordinary  in- 
telligence in  selecting  the  securities  bought 
with  the  bank's  "  reser\  e"  (emergency)  funds. 
Many,  alas,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  bank  offi- 
cers will  sometimes  "  load  up  '*  the  bank  with 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  companies  which 
thev  themselves  are  promoting.  In  other 
words,  they  represent  themselves  as  bankers 
doing  a  careful,  square-dealing  business,  but 
tbey  are  deceiving  their  customere,  violating 
their  state  or  federal  charters,  and  prostitut- 
ing the  bank  to  their  private  gain  as  pro* 
nnoters. 


The  second  requisite  of  safety  is  an  interest 

rate  that  will  makr  the  income  profit alile;  but 
interest  on  sound  investments  is  almost  never 
high  enough  to  yield  anything  but  a  modest 
return.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  bond  or  stock  east  of  the  Mississippi 
upon  which  the  buyer  can  clear  much  more 
than  5  per  cent,  with  security.  West  of  this 
line  the  rate  is  slightly  higher.  If  any  country 
banker  wants  to  feel  assured  of  safety,  he 
must  exercise  the  most  rigorous  care  when  he 
buys  any  securities  that  yield  more  than  5 
per  cent.  In  New  York,  the  standard  of 
safety  required  for  savings  banks  practically 
shuts  out  all  chance  of  getting  more  than 
per  cent,  on  investments.  This  standard,  of 
course,  is  rigorous  for  a  national  bank  or 
a  trust  company. 

Discussion  of  the  third  requisite,  a  ready 
market,  will  in  itself  bring  out  all  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  country  bank  investment. 
To  the  individual  investor  a  quick  market 
is  not  indispensable.  If  a  man  can  put  his 
money  into  a  liond  that  he  thinks  is  porjrl  for 
its  interest  rcgv  larly  and  for  its  principal  when 
due,  he  is  satisfied  to  buy  it  and  often  finds  no 
need  to  sell  qi  ickly  to  get  cash.  He  buys  for 
''investment  "  in  the  narrowest  sense.  The 
average  country  investor  does  not  care  for 
listed  bonds ,  either,  because  he  thinks  they  are 
too  much  open  to  Wall  Street  influences.  He 
likes  bonds  that  never  "move,"  whose  [»rires 
he  cannot  find  in  the  newspapers,  but  whose 
interest  comes  in  regularly  every  few  months 
and  whose  principal  he  knows  to  be  secured 
I  y  y/)t>']  j>ro[)crty  that  is  worth  a  substan- 
tial margin  more  than  all  the  outstanding 
bonds. 

It  is  quite  different  with  the  banker.  He 

is  not  Imying  a  bond  for  permanent  invest- 
ment. He  h  making  only  a  temporan.''  in- 
vestment. He  IS  never  quite  sure  that  he 
will  or  can  hold  it  for  a  year.   Therefore  he 

must  have  bon<ls  that  can  Ik-  r<-adily  sold  If 
the  Merchants's  Trust  ('oinjiaiiy  hafi  followed 
this  axiom,  its  doors  would  not  have  been 
dosed  by  the  state  examiner. 

A  saf^  purdiase  is  a  diflicult  one  to  make. 
Su[)pose,  for  in.stanre,  that  ;i  bank  is  lorated 
m  an  Ohio  village.  The  village  determines 
to  establish  a  water  system.  The  town  treas- 
urer comes  to  the  bank  president  in  some 
such  way  as  this: 

"Mr  ()<nK](:ish,  wc  want  to  »ell  $35,000 
worth  of  ou/  4  per  cent,  thirty  year  bonds  for 
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the  water  sjrstem.  We  are  calling  for  bids 
next  Thursday.  We  ought  to  get  par  for 
them.  Why,  property  is  assessed  far  below 
valuation  in  this  town,  and  we  haven't  a  bond 
outstanding.  That  ought  to  be  a  good  prop- 
osition for  you.  Will  you  make  us  a  bid 
on  them  ?  " 

The  banker  knows  what  this  means.  It 
means  that  if  he  refuses  he  will  probably  get 
the  board  "down  on  him,"  and  so  have  the 
hostility  of  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  town. 

"See  here,  Mr.  Goodcash,"  says  the  treas- 
urer, "I  understand  how  you  feel,  though  I 
don't  believe  the  other  bank  here  feels  so.  But 
I'd  rather  let  you  in  on  this  than  them.  I'll 
tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  won't  be  using 
all  this  money  at  once.  We  will  deposit  it 
with  you,  at  the  kgal  rate,  to  be  drawn  on 
as  we  need  it ;  we  wiU  make  your  bank  the 
town  depository. " 

Usually  the  purchase  is  made.  But,  if  any- 
thing like  a  panic  comes  on.  or  there  are 
any  unexpected  demands  on  him  during 
the  next  year,  the  banker  will  be  <)])Iiged  to 
liawk  those  town  bonds  about  the  state  as  a 
peddler,  at  the  doors  of  larger  banks.  An 
extreme  case  came  to  light  recently,  though 
names  have  not  been  published.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  foundry  company  came  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  small  country  bank  in  the  sununer 
of  1903.    He  had  this  propositiotf  to  make: 

"I  want  to  expand  our  business.  I  want 
$150,000,  and  I  will  pay  6  per  cent,  on  it.  Our 
payroll  is  $9,500  per  week.  We  have  been 
paying  off  in  cash,  but  I  think  we  shall  start 
using  checks.  If  you  want  to  take  $150,000 
of  our  bonds  at  par  wc  will  put  our  accounts 
with  you.  The  first  year,  you  will  have  at 
leai^  $7S>ooo  in  current  accounts.  You  need 
not  pay  interest  on  it.  We  pay  6  jht  cent,  on 
the  loan,  and  you  ought  to  get  about  $3,000 
a  year  of  profit  out  of  our  business.  Practi- 
cally, this  means  8  per  cent,  to  you  on  this 
$150,000." 

The  banker  knew  that  the  business  was  per- 
jectly  solvent,  would  pay  all  its  debts,  and  was 
dear  of  mortgage.  The  ]  ia  ,  ii  j  ifT  of  the  men 
meant  to  him  that  two  humlrod  employees, 
earnmg  money,  would  come  to  his  counter 
every  week.  But  the  bonds  would  not  be 
worth  their  weight  in  lead  if  he  had  to  sell 
them  quickly.  He  took  the  offer,  however, 
and  within  six  months,  the  cmf  loyees  of  the 
foundry  company  were  depositing  an  average 
of  $300  a  week  with  him  in  small  accounts. 


Then  "tight  money"  came.  His  depos- 
itors began  to  draw  down  their  accoi  nis. 
Other  banks  were  hard  hit  and  could  noi  htlji 
The  bank  ran  short  of  cash.  For  e\  cry  dollar 
that  came  in  as  deposits,  five  went  out  as 
withdrawals.  Yet  the  bank  was  perfectly 
solvent,  and  the  $150,000  of  reser\'e  invested 
in  the  bonds  was  perfectly  secure,  for  the 
foundry  business  was  as  solid  as  a  rock.  But 
actual  money  had  to  be  got.  The  bank  pics- 
ident  went  imploringly  to  the  foundry  pres- 
ident. He  was  met  with  a  sympathetic  bvt 
firm  refusal  to  take  up  the  bonds.  The  com- 
pany  itself  was  husbanding  cash  against  pos- 
sible worse  conditions.  It  would  pay  the 
interest  regularly,  and  the  principal  when  dte. 
but  it  would  not  redeem  its  bonds  before  they 
matured.  In  the  end,  these  perfectly  good 
bonds  were  ofTered  for  sale  at  ai:ction.  Tlnn 
only  did  the  foundry  company,  rather  than 
see  its  paper  depreciated  by  a  sacrifice  sale, 
come  to  the  rescue.  Its  action  barely  saved 
the  bank  from  collapse. 

The  smaller  the  bank,  the  greater  danger. 
Any  bank  that  has  more  than  10  percent,  of 
its  deposits  tied  up  in  securities  that  cannot 
be  sold  quickly  and  easily  is  rtmning  an  un- 
warranted risk — a  risk  not  justified  by  the 
chance  of  profit.  The  bank  president  ntbo 
allows  either  city,  industrial,  or  personal 
pressure  to  dictate  the  investment  of  his  si.r- 
plus  in  unmarketable  bonds  is  a  bank  presi* 
dent  who  is  false  to  his  trust. 

These  arc  the  principles  that  must  control 
the  small  banker  in  investing  the  bank  funt!< 
Only  a  word  is  possible  about  the  prattital 
question:  What  kinds  of  bonds  meet  thcso 
requirements?  In  corporation  bonds,  these 
listed  on  the  ex(  hnnges  of  New  York,  Chicago. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Loi-is 
are  by  far  the  most  desirable.  If  the  selection 
is  made  with  fair  caution  and  good  advice,  tl*.t 
bonds  can  generally  be  sold  quickly — by  telt- 
gram,  perhaps—  and  funds  rushed  forwafl 
through  the  bank's  brokers  almost  instant !> 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  bank.  The  country 
bank  that  has  a  New  York  corresponder* 
can,  it  is  safe  to  say,  get  the  money  for  goto 
sterling  bonds  of  this  character  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  can  communicate  with  its  Nev 
York  representative. 

Except  in  boom  times,  farm  land  or  .rr 
proved  real  estate  mortgages  on  kncwn'jffof- 
erty  are  safe  and  fairly  negotiable,  if  wel'i 
drawn. 
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INSURANCE 

WHAT  SORT  OF  POLICIES  TO  BUY  UNDER  GIVEN  CONDITIONS, 
IN  WHAT  SORT  OF  COMPANIES,  AND  WHAT  THEY  OUGHT 
TO  COST— PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  POLICYHOLDERS,  GOOD 

AND  BAD— WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  A  BAD  POLICY— THE  PRESEXT 
SITUATION  AND  SOME  GOOD  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  TO  FOLLOW 


ALTiiOUGH  every  second  white  man 
in  the  continental  United  States  lias 
life  insurance  in  some  fonn,  very  few 
men  clearly  uriflcrstand  their  prdicics.  A 
life  insurancf  jjolicy  was  a  thing  taken  for 
granted  by  most  of  us  till  a  year  a^jo.  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  have,  of  course ;  and  with  this 
conviction  the  thought  of  the  avcrac;^  man 
stopped.  He  had  tought  the  kind  of  policy 
that  the  life  insurance  agent  had  most  strongly 
recommended,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
had  even  read  it  carefully.  Although  it  is  an 
important  contract,  he  had  not  rnnsultcd  a 
lawyer  about  it  nor  any  other  man  of  know- 
ledge. He  had  simply  been  persuaded  to 
buy  it.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
all  right. 

The  best  result  of  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion and  of  the  discussion  th&t  it  has  pro^ 
volwd  is  the  awakening  of  the  public  to  its 

own  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject.  Life  in- 
surance is  a  good  thing  for  ]>rudent  men  who 
Imve  persons  dejiendunt  on  them  it  is  a  nec- 
essary thing.  But  there  arc  as  great  differences 
between  policies  as  there  are  between  hou.ses 
or  any  other  kind  rtf  property;  and  this 
question  now  confronts  the  multitude  of 
policyholders:  Is  my  policy  the  best  for  my 
purpose?  And  men  who  buy  life  insurance 
hereafter  will  try  to  understand  just  what 
they  arc  buying. 

Yet,  this  is  information  that  is  hard  to 
get.  The  agent  has,  as  a  rule,  hitherto  offered 
and  advised  the  purchase  of  those  policies 
that  yielded  him  the  largest  commission 


rather  than  those  that  gave  the  greatest 
amount  of  protection  for  the  money  paid. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  has  nearly  all 
been  written  and  pubhshed  by  the  insurance 
companies  themselves.  It  has  been  difficult 
for  a  man  to  find  out  from  any  unbiased 
source  of  information  what  tdnd  of  policy 
would  fit  his  case  best,  which  is  the  best  com- 
pany  for  him  to  buy  a  policy  from,  or  how 
much  it  ought  to  cost. 

In  this  state  of  general  ignorance  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  revelations  of  mismanage- 
ment by  the  great  Xew  York  companies 
caused  a  panic  among  many  pohcyholders. 
Many  permitted  their  policies  to  lapse.  Many 
more  surrendered  their  policies  and  took 
the  cash  surrender  value  for  them — in  most 
cases  very  foolishly.  Almost  all  such  trans- 
actions were  unwise,  for  these  very  com- 
panies whose  mismanagement  has  been  so 
scandalous  are  all  solvent.  Their  solvency 
has  not  f(ir  a  moment  been  questioned.  In 
fact,  their  policies  are  hkely  to  be  worth  more 
in  the  near  future  than  they  were  in  the  re- 
cent past,  because  these  abuses  will  now  cer- 
tainly not  be  immediately  repeated.  They 
will  pay  larger  dividends  and  they  will  have 
larger  funds  to  ])ay  dividends  from  because  of 
lapses  and  surrenders,  and  also  because  these 
funds  will  be  Itetter  managed. 

Moreover,  these  big  companies  had  so  filled 
the  public  mind  by  their  noisy  activity  to 
"break  all  records"  that  a  large  part  of  the 
public  hnd  for;yitten  that  there  are  many 
other  life  insurance  companies  in  the  country— 
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companies  that  have  all  the  while  been  con- 
servatively managed  and  that  sell  safe  in- 
surance for  very  much  lower  rates  than  the 
rates  charged  for  the  investment  policies  in 
the  big  companies  whose  agents  thrust  these 
high-priced  policies  on  the  public  with  such 
vigor  and  success. 

For  those  reasons  it  has  seemed  to  The 
World's  Work  that  it  would  do  a  good  pub 
lie  service  by  giving  a  large  part  of  this 
month's  magazine  to  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward explanation  of  life  insurance.  The 
articles  that  folUnv  are  meant  to  be  a  plain 
guide  both  to  those  who  have  policies  and  to 
those  who  wish  or  ought  to  buy  policies. 

The  main  general  conclusions  reached  after 
this  pretty  thorough  study  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  of  the  insurance  situation  are  these: 

Every  man  who  lias  any  person  in  any  way 
dependent  on  his  earnings  ought,  as  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  his  life,  to  carry  life  insurance. 
The  amount  and  the  fcirm  (that  is,  whether 
*' fraternal"  insurance  or  what  kind  of 
policy)  differs  with  all  the  differences  in  age 
and  financial  condition  and  particular  pur- 
poses in  view. 

Every  such  man  ought  to  insure  his  life  as 
soon  as  he  can,  because  the  younger  he  is, 
the  cheaper  he  can  buy  insurance. 

Many  men  whose  incomes  are  small  will 
find  the  cheapest  insurance,  in  limited 
amounts,  in  some  of  the  "  fraternal  '  organiza- 
tions. But  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in 
selecting  the  organization.  Some  are  well- 
managed,  and  some  are  not.  Well-managed 
organizations  of  this  kind  are  safe  so  long  as 
they  are  active  in  taking  in  new  and  young 
members. 

But  every  man  who  can  alTord  it  ought  to 
have  insurance  also  in  some  well-managed 
life  insurance  company.  Before  deciding  in 
which  company  to  insure,  he  ought  to  com- 
pare the  policies  of  the  same  kind  offered  by 
several  companies;  and  he  ought  to  find  out 
what  he  can  about  the  management  of  them 
all.  Above  all  he  should  understand  every 
clause  in  suc-h  a  contract  before  he  signs  it. 
and  know  exactly  what  he  is  buying. 

As  a  rule,  straight  life  insurance  policies 
are  the  best — either  term  insurance  or  level 
premium.  Such  a  policy  can  yield  nothing 
to  the  insured.  He  has  "  to  die  to  win. "  But 
the  purpose  of  insurance  is  to  benefit  some  de- 
pendent person  after  the  insured  is  dead ;  and 
for  a  given  sum,  to  be  paid  regularly,  a  far 


greater  benefit  can  be  bought  in  a  straight 
life  policy  than  in  any  other  form. 

The  one  argument  in  favor  of  investment 
insurance  is,  that  a  man  will  not  save  his 
money  and  invest  it  if  he  does  not  buy  a  policy 
which  tends  to  force  him  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  a  man  who  buys  such  a 
policy,  in  order  to  force  himself  to  save,  either 
sells  the  policy  at  some  tirre  cf  financial  stre<is 
or  at  least  borrows  money  on  it.  Then  he  de- 
feats the  very  purpose  of  it.  To  pay  money 
to  an  insurance  company  as  an  investment 
and  then  to  borrow  a  part  of  it  back  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  company  pays 
— this  surely  is  not  thrifty. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  buy  an  income  for  him- 
self during  his  old  age,  he  need  not  combine 
that  transaction  with  life  insurance.  A  good 
tnist  company  will  do  him  this  service.  He 
can  make  an  agreement  with  the  trust  com- 
pany to  deposit  a  definite  sum  at  regular  in- 
tervals, in  consideration  of  which  the  com- 
pany will  pay  him  a  fixed  endowment  sum 
after  a  speci^d  time.  The  sum  consists  of  his 
payments  plus  the  compound  interest.  He 
can  withdraw  this  as  he  pleases— all  in  one 
sum,  or  in  any  amount  as  he  needs  it. 

Or,  better  yet,  if  he  is  a  good  business  man, 
he  can  make  safe  investments  that  win  pay 
him  better  than  either  trust  companies  or  in- 
surance companies. 

The  one  great  beneficial  result  of  the  insur- 
ance scandals  has  been  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
public  that  insurance  and  investment  are  two 
different  thincs.  and  that  an  insurance  comp<jny 
is  not  the  best  kind  of  investnu:nt  company — ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  those  persons  who  cannot 
even  save  money  except  under  the  force  of  a 
policy. 

Before  you  buy  a  policy,  understand  it  thor- 
oughly. Get  information  about  as  many 
kinds  of  policies  as  possible  and  about  ttie 
same  kinds  of  policies  issued  bv  different  com- 
panies. Consult  your  lawyer  or  some  other 
person  who  knows  the  subject.  Do  not  buy  a 
policy  so  costly  that  it  will  keep  your  fwoe 
constantly  on  the  grindstone  to  pay  for  it  :  for, 
if  you  have  to  borrow  money  on  a  policy,  or  to 
sell  it,  or  to  let  it  lapse,  you  make  a  losing 
bargain.  Insure — that  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  prudent  man;  but  insure  within 
your  income.  Save  money  also,  and  invest 
it  tlie  best  you  can.  But  do  not  assume  that 
you  must  combine  your  investments  with 
your  insurance. 
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THE  FARRKACHING  AND  WHOI.KSOMK  KKCf )MMENDATIONS  OK  THE 
ARMSTRONG  COMMITTEE— A  WELL-VN  ORKEU  OUT  PLAN  TO  CHANGE  THE 
WHOLE  LIFE  INSURANCE  SYSTEM  AND  PUT  IT  ON  A  SOUND  BASIS 


IN  condensed  form  the  main  recommenda- 
taotts  in  the  Annstrong  Investigating 
Committee's  report  are  the  following: 

(t)   Investments  in  stodn  of  banks  and  tmst 

companies,  in  the  common  stock  of  any  corporation, 
in  syndicate  participations,  and  in  speculative  bonds 
fbrfaiddAi, 

( 2 )  No  political  oontributioas  or  lobby  expen> 
ditures. 

(3)  Pun  publicity  regarding  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

(4)  \ew  business  of  the  "big  three"  com- 
panies restricted  to  $150,000,000  a  year  apiece 
and  the  business  of  other  companies  limited. 

(5)  Agents'  commissions  to  Ik-  based  on  the 
amount  of  the  policy  and  not  on  the  amount  of  the 
pffeniiim. 

(6)  Only  four  kinds  of  standard  p^)licies  to  be 
permitted — term,  straight  life,  limited  payment  and 
endowment. 

(7)  Investment  policies  to  be  disGOuragiBd 
and  deferred  dividends  forbidden. 

(8)  An  dividends  on  participating  policies  to 
be  apportioned  aiUMially. 

(9)  No  company  to  Ije  permitted  ta  sell  both 
participating  and  non-participating  policies. 

(10)  The  present  trustees  of  mutual  com- 
paniee  to  go.  Kew  ones  to  be  elected  under  a 
system  whereby  the  policyholders  really  elect. 

For  four  mc  nths  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  Legislature  investi- 
grated  the  conduct  of  life  intorance  com- 
panies in  New  York.  It  then  spent  two 
months  digesting  and  summarizing  the  facts 
which  it  had  gathered,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  them,  which  were  reported  in  a 
book  of  319  pages  to  the  L^istature.  The 
main  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
committee.  He  was  assisted  hy  his  asso- 
ciates, Mr.  James  McKeen  and  Mr.  Matthew 
C.  Fleming,  and  was  greatly  aided  in  tech- 
nical matters  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Dawson,  the  well- 
known  actuary.  The  members  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  were  Senators  Armstrong, 
Xully  and  Ricrdan  pad  Assemblymen  Rogers, 


Cox,  Wemple,  Prentice,  and  McKeown.  Al- 
though-the  conmiittee  has  no  power  over 

the  life  insurance  business  in  states  other 
than  New  York,  its  recommendations  if  put 
into  law  will  regulate  the  great  life  insurance 
companies  of  New  York  City,  which  have 
outstanding  half  of  the  life  instirance  protec- 
tion sold  by  all  the  old-line  companies  through- 
out the  country.  These  companies  were  the 
originators,  and  are  now  the  chief  exponents, 
of  the  system  of  deferred  dividend  policies, 
and  combination  life  and  endowment  policies, 
both  of  which  combine  investment,  or  spec- 
ulative features,  with  life  insurance  protection. 
Moreover,  any  changes  in  the  New  York  in- 
surance law  will  apply  to  all  other  life  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  the  state 
Accordingly,  to  whatever  extent  the  recom 
mendatibns  of  the  Armstrong  committee 
become  law  they  will  remodel  the  whole  in- 
surance system  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  results  of  the  con\mittee's 
work  wiU  be  not  in  the  provisions  the  com- 
mittee has  reconmiended  for  prohiliitint;  fu- 
ture campaign  contributions  and  lo1il)\  funds, 
but  in  the  whole  new  plan  of  insurance  which 
it  has  outlined.  This  will  eliminate  the 
huge  irresponsible  surplus  of  the  companies. 
It  will  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  agent  to 
sell  straight  life  insurance  policies  instead  of 
investment  policies,  thereby  reversing  the 
practice  of  the  past.  It  will  destroy  the  Wall 
Street  control  of  life  insurance  assets. 

The  recommendations  of  the  coinmiltee  are 
in  two  classes:  those  providing  penalties  for 
the  wrong-doing  of  officials,  and  those  re- 
constructing the  insurance  system  by  pro- 
hibiting the  issue  of  deferred  dividend  policies, 
making  life  insurance  non-forfeitable  and  ir- 
revocable, compelling  full  publicity  and  an 
anntial  accounting  by  the  companies,  and  re- 
quiring the  public  registry  of  all  ixilicvholders, 
and  the  election  of  the  managing  othcers  of 
the  companies  by  the  policyholders  themselves. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  trustees  of  the  two 
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great  mutual  companies,  the  Mutual  and  the 
New  York  Life,  be  all  legislated  out  of  office, 
and  the  new  election  held,  not  this  spring  as 
usual,  but  next  November,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  department.  In  the 
case  of  the  Equitable,  which  is  a  semi- 
mutual  company,  containing  in  its  charter 
the  provision  that  all  profits  belong  to  the 
policyholders,  except  7  per  cent,  dividends  on 
the  $100,000  capital  stock,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  po hey  holders  shall  have 
a  direct  vote  for  the  trustees.  This,  if  c&rried 
out,  will  eliminate  the  stock  control,  because 
the  policyholders  voting  as  the  owners  of  assets 
of  more  than  $400,000,000  would  overwhelra- 
irig\y  outvote  the  stockholders,  with  their  in- 
vestment of  $100,000.  The  503  shares  of 
Equilalilc  stock  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  j  aid  $2,500,000  would  under  this 
arrangeineuL  have  simply  the  value  of  a 
$50,200  gilt-edged  investment  on  a  7  per  cent, 
basis. 

EXPENSES  MUST  BE  REDUCED 

The  policyholders  will  be  great  financial 

gainers  by  the  proposed  restriction  to  be 
place<l  on  the  cost  of  management.    The  enor- 
mous commissions  to  agents  for  new  business 
must  cease.   Deferred  dividends  and  an  irre- 
sponsible surp>lus  will  be  aboli.shf  1  Hence- 
forth all  new  business  is  to  l>e  kepi  in  a  sep- 
arate account  for  five  years,  whereupon  it  be- 
comes old  business.   No  commissions  on  re- 
newals are  allowed  which  extend  beyond  five 
years.    No  l>onuses,  rewards,  or  prizes  to 
agents  are  permitted,  and  there  will  be  no 
mixed  system  of  payments  to  agents:  they 
must  receive  iall  salary  or  all  commissions. 
Whether  salary  or  commissions,  the  account 
must  l>e  kept  sryarately,  and  charged  to  the 
new  business.    The  expense  loading  and  the 
saving  throt^h  the  companies'  having  to  pay 
fewer  death  losses  than  they  figure  on  for  the 
first  five  years  must  pay  all  the  expenses  for 
getting  the  new  business.    This  will  prohibit 
the  payments  of  exorbitant  commissions,  as 
the  committee  recommended  that  it  be  made 
a  crime  to  pav  any  larger  sums  to  agents  than 
the  new  business  itself  provides.    It  will  also 
put  a  stop  at  once  to  the  annual'diversion  of 
eight  or  ten  million  dollars  of  the  old  policy- 
hilders'  money,  to  what  former  Presiflont 
McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life  termed  "the 
missionary  and  philanthropic  work  of  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  life  insurance." 


Still  further  to  lower  the  excessive  am- 
petitive    cost  of    business,    the   committee  i 
provides  that  the  three  big  New  York  com-  [ 
panies  shall  not  issue  more  than  $150,000,000 
of  new  business  a  year.    This  about  equals 
their  present  annual  loss  through  deaths 
maturities,   expirations,   and   lapses.  Thu 
means  that  these  companies  shall  grow  no  , 
bigger.  To  restrict  the  smaller  companies  1 
from  expensive  competition  there  is  a  per- 
centage scale  of  limitation  upon  their  busines.s.  1 
The  committee  says  that  it  hopes  to  see  the  , 
day  when  men  can  go  to  a  branch  office  and  be  ; 
insured  without  paying  any  agent  s  com-  | 
mission.    But  as  it  considers  it  too  radical  a 
change  to  abolish  the  whole  agency  system 
by  law,  it  offers  reforms  leading  to  a  gradual 
abolition  of  agent's  high  commissions  Iv 
destroying  the  inducement  for  jiaying  them.  ' 
Restricting  the  amount  of  insurance  which  , 
any  company  can  issue  in  any  one  year  will 
necessarily  result  in  a  great  rcd  ictii  11  of  the 
agcnrv  f(irco,  and  graduallv  tend  to  the  sub- 
stituUon  ut  direct  insurance  for  solicitation. 

INVESTMENT  POLICIKS  DISCOURAGED 

The  abolition  of   combination  investmen* 
policies  is  another  tendency.     Instead  f.i  an 
agent's  hereafter  receiving  a   much  l.\i^er 
commission  for  selling  a  combination  invest- 
ment policy  than  for  selling  a  straight   li''c  1 
policy,  all  commissions  are  to  be  uniform,  auii  ' 
based  sulely  on  the  amount  of  life  insurance 
protection  tlie  policyholder  buys.  By  this 
new  system  the  agent  who  sells  a  Si 5  term  , 
policy  will  get  as  high  a  commission  as  if  he 
sold  a  $50  endowment  policy.    If  the  prrs- 
pective  policyholder  can  afford  to  pay  a  $50  | 
premium,  it  will  therefore  be  to  the  i:itt»rt  st  o." 
the  agent  to  sell  him  a  $3,000  ]>ure  life  pcli<  \ 
rather  than  a  $1 ,000  investment  policy.  The 
payments  by  the  insured  will  be  aipproxim* 
ately  the  same  in  each  case.    The  i^ent's: 
interest    will    be  to  sell  the  purer  an*! 
cheaper  article. 

POLICIES  CONFINED  TO  POUR  FORMS 

.All  policy  forms  are  to  be  stan<lar(lized  .n  !  | 
classified.  Instead  of  hundreds  of  tV  rins  « 1 
policies,  there  are  to  be  four':  term,  straight 
life,  limited  payment,  and  endowment.  Th« 
same  forms  must  Vie  use<l  b\-  all  coniiianies. 
so  that  a  comparison  of  |i:eniiuni  rates  will 
enable  the  policyholders  to  determine  what 
companies  sell  life  insurance  che^>est.  This. 
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v-ith  the  restrictions  on  commissions,  will 
i,Tadually  and  effectively  wipe  out  the  com- 
bination of  investnient  and  life  insurance 
|irotection.  The  alluring  deceptions  of  gold 
U  nd  jtolicies  will  l  e  abolished. 

The  report  turilier  provides  that  policies  be 
irrevocable  and  non-forfeitable.  Should  a 
rolicybolder  for  any  reason  discontinue  his 
•  ri'tniiiin  :>ayments,  ai!  the  excess  charges 
he  has  paid,  above  the  actual  cost  of 
the  life  insurance  protection  which  he  has 
received,  are  to  bcioine  automatically  con- 
verted into  extended  life  insurance.  Of 
iourse,  he  will  not  get  as  much  lite  insurance 
protection  as  if  he  had  continued  his  pay- 
ments, but  to  the  extent  that  he  has  paid  he 
will  receive  credit  on  the  V>ooks  of  the  com- 
l  any.  This  credit  will  amoxint  to  at  least  four- 
filths  of  his  contributions. 

The  sale  of  participating  and  non-parti- 
lipating  policies  by  the  same  company  is  pro- 
hiMtcd.  All  comiianies  which  are  either 
tiuiiual  or  senii-niutual,  such  as  the  Equi- 
table— it  is  reconunended — must  henceforth 
ls;>ue  only  participating  policies.  They  must 
annually  credit  to  every  policyholder  all  the 
excess  charges  in  their  premiums,  levied  to 
provide  for  contingencies  that  did  not  arise. 
The  policyholders  will  be  divided  into  two 
(lasses:  those  who  have  been  insured  less 
than  five  years,  and  those  who  have  been  in- 
bured  mere  than  five  years.  The  savings  from 
excess  charges  on  each  class  of  policy  are  to 
le  computed  separately,  and  annv.ally  crerl- 
ited  to  the  policyholders  according  to  their 
I  lass.  Since  new  policyholders  must  hence- 
fcrth  pay  for  their  own  medical  examinations 
..nd  fr  r  their  insurance,  their  dividends  will  not 
at  first  amount  to  mvich.  But  the  dividen<ls  of 
the  old  policyholders  will  be  corresjx>ndingly 
higher.  The  recommendation  that  the  com- 
I  I'lies  be  obliged  to  keep  the  cost  of  manage- 
v.i-.a  and  taxes  within  the  amount  ay^por- 
tioned  from  each  jxjlicy  for  this  j)urpose.  will 
prevent  the  diversion  of  other  funds  to  paying 
extravagant  expenses.  If  this  provi.^ion  had 
f'  rmerly  been  in  force,  it  would  almost  have 
trebled  the  1904  dividends  to  the  policy- 
holders of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York. 

DKFEKKEI)   UIVIOENnS  AHOLISMED 

The  re|><  rt  recommends  that  deferred  div- 
idends be  prohibited.  Deferred  dividend 
policies*  already  issued  are  not  canceled,  but 
it  is  provided  that  an  annual  accounting  shall 


be  made  to  holders  of  deferred  dividend  pol- 
icies. Instead  of  holding  deferred  dividends 
as  an  irresponsible  surplus  fund,  the  amount 
of  each  annual  dividend  must  be  set  apart  an- 
nuallv  for  their  payment  at  the  end  of  the 
dividend  period.  The  fund  so  set  apart  must 
be  r^arded  as  a  liability  to  the  policyholders 
instead  of  as  a  siu7)lus  to  be  speculated  with 
Non-participating  ]X)licies  may  be  sold  bv 
stock  life  insurance  companies  which  do  not 
hold  themselves  out  as  semi-matual  com- 
panies. The  policyholder  may  either  take  a 
]»articipating  policy  in  such  a  company  l»y 
which  the  amount  of  his  premium  payments 
and  the  face  of  the  policy  are  both  defiiitely 
fixed,  or  he  may  insure  in  a  mjtaal  or  semi- 
mutual  comjianv  in  which  his  policv  m  is' 
provide  that  all  the  excess  charges  are  to  be 
credited  to  him.  This  credit  may  take  the 
form  of  either  a  reduction  on  the  premium 
pa\-ments,  or  it  may  be  credited  on  the  pre- 
mium payments  for  additional  in.suraacc.  The 
result  is  that  the  excess  charges  will  ga  to 
reducing  the  cost  of  life  insurance  protection 
instead  of  to  agents*  commissions,  expenses 
of  management,  and  financial  promotions  and 
syndicates. 

A  CLEAR  SWBBP  OP  OFFICERS 

In  order  to  insure  that  those  reforms  are 
honest Iv  and  efTectively  carried  out  by  the 
companies,  the  report  provides  for  the  ousting 
of  the  present  man^ement  and  for  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  electing  the  tntstesj. 
The  most  valuable  features  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  fraternal  societies  liave  beon 
adapted  to  attain  this  result.  Indeed,  should 
all  these  recommendations  become  law.  the 
mutual  companies  that  com;>lv  with  them 
will  have  adopted  what  is  most  valuable  in 
the  fraternal  societies  beside  retaining  sta- 
bility and  solvency.  Instead  of  the  great 
companies'  Vicing  mutual  in  name  only,  in- 
stead of  the  trustees  being  a  self  perpetuate  1 
body  re-elected  by  perpetual  proxies  collected 
by  the  agents  at  the  cost  of  the  policyholders, 
they  are  to  be  freed  from  Wall  Street  control 
unless  the  present  bankers,  l)rokers.  and  rail- 
road men  on  the  boards  of  trustees  openly  and 
frankly  secure  a  majority  vote  of  the  policy- 
holders for  their  continuance  in  power.  TUs 
is  not  likely. 

POUCTHOLDERS  GIVEN  CONTROL 

It  is  reconnnended  that  existing  proxies  be 
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made  void.  This  would  nullify  the  proxies 
which  have  been  collected.  A  new  start  is 
advised,  and  that  the  spring  elections  be  post- 
poned until  November.  Each  comj)any  must 
make  up  a  full  list  of  all  policyholders  insured 
to  the  amount  of  $i,ooo  or  more,  and  this 
list  with  the  names  and  addresses  must  be 
filed  with  the  state  insurance  department  five 
months  before  the  election.  This  list  is  to  be 
public,  the  ccmmittee  recommends,  and  must 
permit  of  the  organisation  of  policyholders  by 
cities,  counties .  axvl  states  and  also  of  the 
same  co-operation  between  groups  of  policy- 
holders as  now  exists  in  the  fraternal  societies. 
Four  months  before  the  election  day  the  board 
of  trustees  may  file  with  the  state  insurance 
department  their  nominati«jns  fur  their  succes- 
sors. Within  a  month  thereafter  any  hun- 
dred policyholders  may  file  an  opposition 
ticket.  Each  mutual  company  must  then 
print  on  one  ticket  the  names  of  all  candidates 
whose  nominations  have  been  filed,  and  this 
printed  ticket  is  to  be  sent  by  mail  to  every 
policyholder.  The  policyholders  may  vote 
in  person  or  by  mail  or  by  proxy.  Every 
proxy,  however,  must  be  dated  within  two 
months  of  the  election  and  after  the  policy- 
holders have  receiveii  the  names  for  candi- 
dates. Proxies  may  be  voted  only  for  the 
candidates  who  have  been  publicly  nominated, 
and  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  dummies  and  the  snap  substitution  of 
other  trustees.  The  fint  election  of  the 
New  York  mutual  companies  is  to  be  held 
under  the  superv  ision  of  the  state  insurance 
department. 

INVESTMENTS  RESTRICTED 

The  recommended  restriction  of  the  in- 
vestment of  the  assets  will  also  tend  to  pre- 
vent Wall  Street  control  by  making  it  unprofit- 
able. This  is  a  return  to  the  old  instirance 
law  of  New  York.  At  present  a  great  part  of 
the  assets  are  invested  in  stocks  of  banks  and 
trust  companies,  in  the  common  stocks  of 
other  corporations,  in  syndicate  participations, 
and  in  speculative  bonds.  The  power  to  in- 
vest has  been  of  great  value  to  the  individual 
trustees,  for  it  enabled  them  to  enhance  the 
selling  price  of  securities  in  which  they  were 
individually  interested.  In  many  cases  the 
trustees,  through  banking  firms,  ^Id  to  their 
own  insurance  companies  securities  which  they 
themselves  manufactured  and  ])ut  upon  the 
market.   The  net  return  of  many  of  these 


investments  has  been  only  2  or  2^  per  cent, 
since  the  cream  of  the  profits  had  already 
been  skimmed  off  before  they  came  into  the 
company's  treasury.  All  this  is  to  be  done 
away  with.  None  of  these  companies,  if  the 
committee's  recommendations  become  law, 
may  henceforth  own  any  stock  of  any  nature 
whatsoever,  or  lend  money  upon  it,  and  they 
may  not  invest  in  any  V)onds  which  are  se- 
cured by  stock  collateral,  since  those  bonds 
are  nothing  but  a  form  of  stock.  All  itock 
and  bonds  of  this  nature  now  owned  must 
gradually  be  disposed  of,  the  sales  to  be  com- 
plete within  five  years.  They  also  may  not 
own  any  real  estate  except  what  is  actually 
used  or  which  is  acquired  under  foredomia. 
Real  estate  acquired  by  foreclosure  must  be 
promptly  sold. 

These  are,  in  effect,  the  restrictions  that 
apply  to  savings  banks.   They  will  result  in 
Inpjiins^'  off  all  the  investments  which  bring  in 
a  return  of  less  than  the  reserve  requirements. 
The  assets  will  henceforth  show  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  which  in.  all  mutual  companies 
will  have  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
participating  policyholders.    Since  the  bank- 
ers, promoters,  and  syndicators  can  make 
no  speculative  profits  by  filling  life  insurance 
treasuries  with  conservative  real  estate  mort- 
gages, national,  state,  city,  and  town  bonds 
and  first  railroad   mortgages,  their  great 
source  of  past  profit  will  be  cut  off.  All 
subsidiary  banks  and  trust  oompaaies  will 
also  be  cut  off.    Ever>'  purchase  of  securities 
of  any  kind,  and  every  loan,  must  be  made 
public,  together  with  the  price  paid  and  the 
name  of  the  seller  and  the  biokor  mairi«ig  the 
sale. 

PUBUCITT 

Full  publicity  is  provided  re<:^arding  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  and  all  the  exp>enses 
of  management.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  committee  to  fix  specific  salaries,  but 
the  total  of  all  salaries  is  restricted  to  the  ex- 
pense loading  of  premiums.  To  overrun  this 
expense  loading  is  made  a  crime. 

This  report  marks  the  new  era  of  li£e  in- 
surance. Every  credit  for  it  is  due  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  unanimouslv 
endorsed  the  able  summary  of  facts  and  the 
wholesome  reoommendatkMis  prepared  by 
the  counsel.  But  back  of  it  all  is.  and  has 
been,  ^mblic  opinion,  the  educated. in t^1i|(ent 
sentiment  of  the  community. 
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COMPANIES 

THE  MEN  WHO  MUST  BRING  REFORM  IN  THE  EQUITABLE.  THE  MUTUAL  AND  THE 
NEW    YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— WHO  THE  NEW  OFKUEkS  AND  FINAN 
CIAL  MANAGERS  OF  THESE  COMPANIES  ARE— THEIR  HOUSE  CLEANING  COMMITTEES 

BY 

Q.  P. 


OPPORTUNITY  never  opened  a  wider 
door  than  to  the  present  masters  of 
the  "  Big  Three  "  life  insurance  com- 
panies, the  Equitable,  the  Mutual,  and  the 
New  York  Life.  It  is  for  them  to  make 
such  reforms  as  will  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  great  corporations  of  whose  affairs  they 
are  trustees.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
policyholders  or  even  the  law  to  do  this. 
The  policyholders  of  the  Equitable  have — as 
policyholders — no  vote  in  its  afiEairs,  because 
the  Equitable  is  a  stock  company,  and  one 
man  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock,  in  spite 
of  the  trustee  arrangement  under  which  it  is 
now  held.  The  policyholders  of  the  Mutual 
and  the  New  York  Life  have  the  power  to 
vote  for  the  trustees,  but  to  change  the  ma- 
jority of  the  board  would  take  several  years,  as 
only  a  fraction  of  the  trustees  retire  annually. 


This  situation  places  full  resi>onsibility  upon 
the  new  masters  of  these  companies,  and  every 
one  of  the  three  companies  has  changed  its 
masters  as  a  result  of  the  ])ublic  investigation 
of  its  affairs  and  the  exi)osure  of  the  derelic- 
tions of  the  men  formerly  highest  in  its  or- 
ganization. The  law  cannot  change  insurance 
contracts  already  in  existence;  it  can  merely 
provide  what  future  i>olirie8  shall  Ih*.  For 
justice,  the  present  jwdicyholdcrs  must  thus 
rely  ujjon  the  present  management,  ujjon  its 
honesty,  its  cf!icien(  y,  and  the  cfmst  ienccs  of 
the  individuals  who  comjKise  it.  The  man- 
agement of  each  comi»any  can  d*>  more  than 
either  legislation  or  the  aiurtn,  bc  ausc  its 
memlx-rs  are  free  to  make  what  reforms  they 
will,  whereas  the  New  York  legislature  at  most 
can  only  ado|>t  g«  ri<  rul  aincndmenlH  to  the 
prcwnt  system,  an'I  can  provifle  by  law 
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neither  honesty  nor  intelligence  to  the  men 
now  in  control. 

Human  nature  has  not  chanj^ed  within  the 
past  year  either  in  life  insurance  or  in  any 
other  field  of  activity.  What  has  changed  is 
the  public.  Their  ignorance  has  changed 
to  knowledge;  their  quiescence  has  changed  to 
indignation.  This  change  of  the  public  has 
had  its  influence  on  the  boards  of  trustees. 
The  two  mutual  companies  have  appointed 
house-ckanmg  committees  which  have  dili- 
gently labored  to  do  what  their  name  implies 
The  Mutual's  house-cleaning  committee  made 
a  good  beginning  in  ousting  the  McCurdy  fam- 
ily who  had  fattened  upon  the  company's 
treasury.  The  New  York  Life's  house-clean- 
ing committee  has  also  made  a  good  beginning 
inexjKising  and  denouncing  the  former  Hamil- 
ton "Ixjodle  fund."  and  in  directing  that 
suit  should  be  brought  to  cxjmpel  the  repay- 
ment of  $1,347,382  from  former  President 
McCall,  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  Mr. George 
W.  Perkins.  This  is  a  good  beginning  of 
rehabilitation  after  the  evils  of  the  past,  but 
the  work  of  these  committees  will  not  be  cc>m- 
plete  unless  they  go  further  and  overthrow 
the  whole  system  of  Wall  Street  control  of 
life   insurance  assets. 

Life  insurance  is  a  technical  business  re- 
quiring great  mathematical  knowledge  and 
accurate  actuarial  information.  It  requires 
as  special  a  training  as  running  a  railroad  re- 
quires, or  the  making  of  iron  and  ?teel  or  cot- 
ton goods,  or  running  a  farm  or  practicinjj 
law  or  medicine.  The  p'.jblic  have  noted  ♦  hat 
only  those  life  insurance  companies  became 
corrupt  where  the  management  was  in  the 
hands  of  financiers  instead  of  life  insurance 
men.  The  many  life  insurance  comi)anie.<! 
of  the  United  States  whose  executive  officers 
are  life  insurance  men.  and  not  bankers,  or 
promoters,  or  makers  of  syndicates,  have  at 
least  been  free  from  the  exploitation  of  their 
assets  through  subsidiary  banks  and  trust 
companies,  and  through  participation  in 
syndicates.  Not  one  except  these  big  com- 
panies has  lieen  an  annex  to  a  Wall  Street 
banking  house. 

Trustees  Fowler,  Paine,  Ream.  Steele,  and 
Mackay.  who  are  house-cleaning  the  New 
York  Life,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Truesdalf 
house-cleaning  committee  of  the  Mutual,  must 
go  much  further  than  simply  to  pro\'ide 
stricter  methods  of  b>ookkecping  and  fuller 
vouchers.   The  whole  structure  of  these  com- 
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panics  must  be  changed.    Instead  of  the  life 
insurance  department's  being  subordinate  to 
the  financial  department,  and  the  expert  Hfe 
insurance  men  forced  to  push  such  forms  of 
policies  as  bring  in  the  largest   volume  of 
irresponsible  assets,  life  insurance  men  must 
be  put  in  charge,  and  the  financial  side  must 
be  minimized  to  the  simple  conservation  of 
the  assets  and  their  safe  and  profitable  in- 
vestment.   That  is  what  is  done  in  smaller 
companies  to  which  no  scandal  has  attached. 
It  must  be  done  in  the  biggest  companies,  or 
there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  wrongdoing, 
not  in  the  same  shape,  but  in  the  more 
dangerous  form  of  the  use  of  assets  of  life 
insurance  companies  to  bring  about  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  great  public  service  corjjo- 
rations  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  have 
the  power  to  use  these  assets.    This  is  what 
was  done  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  Public 
Service  Corporation    was   founded   on  the 
assets   of    the    Prudential    Life  Insurance 
Company.    The  same  thing  will  l>e  done  in 
N'ew  York  unless  the  control  of  the  assets 
of  these    companies  is  taken  out  of  Wall 

Street. 

THE  NEW  PRESIDE.VTS 

Except  on  the  theory  that  a  successful  ex- 
ecutive in  one  great  department  of  work  will 
therefore  be  a  successful  executive  in  any 
other  great  department,  to  make  Mr.  Paul 
Morton,  a  trained  railroacl  man,  president  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  is  as  in- 
congruous as  it  would  be  to  make  V^ice-presi- 
dcnt  Gage  E.  Tarbell.  the  insurance  expert  of 
the  Equitable,  the  president  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad.  To  make  Mr.  Charles  A.  Pca- 
h>ody,  a  trained  and  experienced  Wall  Street 
lawyer,  the  executive  head  of  the  Mutual,  is  as 
unfitting  as  it  would  be  to  put  him  at  the  head 
of  the  medical  stalT  of  a  great  hospital.  To 
make  Mr.  Alexander  E.  Orr,  a  warehouseman 
and  merchant,  president  of  the  New  York 
Life,  is  even  more  out  of  place  than  to  make 
him  president  of  the  Steel  Trust.  What 
vouUl  be  thought  of  the  directors  of  the  Steel 
Prust  if  they  were  to  select  Mr.  Emory 
^fcClintock,  the  veteran  actuary  of  the  Mut- 
1.1 !  I^ife  Insurance  Company,  to  take  the  place 
.f  President  Corey  ;  or  should  Mr.  John  Wana- 
naker  invite  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Huckner,  the  ex- 
»ert  insurance  man  of  the  New  York  Life, 
o  become  the  executive  head  of  the  great 
V'anamaker  stores? 


MR.  r.  JEFKKRSOX  COOLIDGE 


Every  life  insurance  company  has  its  busi- 
ness divided  into  two  great  departments,  the 
insurance  and  the  financial.  In  the  great 
majority  of  the  companies,  the  financial  dc- 


MK.  I.KVl  P.  MOKTON* 


Two  di<linf;uix}ieil  direcum  ol  the  Kquiubic  wlio  did  nol  diretl 
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partment  is  subordinate  to  the  insurance  de- 
partment. In  these  three  big  companies  the 
insurance  department  has  been  subsidiary. 
It  is  the  insurance  department  that  advises 
the  forms  of  policies,  fixes  the  premium  rates, 
makes  the  actuarial  calculations,  organizes 
the  agency  force  and  brings  in  the  money. 
The  only  legitimate  function  of  the  financial 


MR.  E.  B.  THOMAS 
President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  Fourth  V'ice-Pre»iden 
and  director  of  the  United  .Sut«>  Mortgage  and  Trurt  Compaitjr 


couraged.  Since  deferred  dividend  and  invest- 
ment policies  brought  in  more  assets  and  pro- 
vided an  irresponsible  fund,  they  were  pushed. 
The  pressure  upon  the  insurance  department 
resulted  in  huge  commissions  to  agents  who 
sold    deferred    dividends    and  investment 
policies.    Since  it  is  difficult  to  sell  a  man 
something  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  the  pro- 
cess of  deceiving  the  public  was  expensive, 
and  the  cost  fell  upon  the  policyholders. 
Thus  the  present  extravagant  agency  system 
grew  out  of  a  desire  of  the  managers  of  these 
three  big  companies  to  accumulate  great  as- 
sets, which  now  amount  to  more  than  a  bil- 


P*>OtogT»phea  by  Blv»-  i  ' 


MR.,H.  R.  WINTHROP 
Treasurer  of  the  Eqtiitable  and  Dirccmr  in  many  Banki  and  Trv 

Companies 


FOUR   MEMBERS    OF  THE 

MESSRS.    KRKCH,     UlNTIIRuP   ANU   SNVI»KK   WERE    MEMUKKS   l»F  THE  OLU   KINANCE     COMMITTRE,    MR.  THOH.ti 


department  is  safely  to  invest  the  reserve  as- 
sets. In  these  three  great  companies  pressure 
has  always  been  put  upon  the  insurance  de- 
partment to  bring  in  more  assets.  Since 
term  insurance  requires  little  reserve  it  was 
not  favored.  Since  non-participating  level 
premium  policies  required  cross  bookkeeping 
entries  of  reserve  liabilities,  that  also  was  dis- 


lion  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  The  same  pol- 
icy forced  the  diminution  of  dividends,  b^ 
cause  if  all  the  overcharges  were  either  k- 
turned  or  credited  to  the  policyholders,  tbeit 
would  be  no  irresponsible  fund  available  for 
syndicates,  flotations  of  securities,  and  pn> 
motions.  If  all  the  assets  were  required  to 
earn  3  J  or  4  per  cent,  net,  it  would  not  be 
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possible  to  carry  these  assets  in  the  form  of 
the  stocks  of  subsidiary  banks  and  trust 
companies  which  did  not  pay  over  2  or  3^ 
per  cent,  on  their  purchase  price. 

THE  SURPRISE  OP  THE  DUMMIES 

What  the  real  system  of  management 
was  the  trustees  themselves  did  not  know. 
In  every  one  of  these  three  boards  there  were 
a  small  minority  who  were  on  the  inside,  and 
who  personally  profited  by  their  relations  to 
the  company.  The  other  trustees  regarded 
their  positions  as  of  dignity  and  honor  but 
without  responsibility  or  labor.    They  would 


Pbatocniih  boa  Tha  Ctota.  N.  Y, 

MR.  ALVtN  W.  KRECH 

PriaiAait  and  TruMec  of  the  Equiuble  Tru«t  Company,  oa«  o(  th* 
•Dbtidluy  compuiw  oi  the  Equiuble 

EQUITABLE    FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


WAS  A  DIRKCTOR  IN  THR  UNITED  STATES  MORTGAGE  AN 

meet  once  a  month  and  go  through  the  form 
of  approving  whatever  the  finance  committee 
and  the  executive  officials  submitted  to  them. 
There  was  seldom  any  discussion  or  debate. 
The  sessions  were  short  and  perfunctory.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  the  trus- 
tees knew  what  was  going  on  any  more  than 
the   p. )]icy holders  did.     Vacancies  in  the 


boards  seldom  occurred,  and  the  same  trus- 
tees had  gone  on  year  after  year  in  serene  ig- 
norance of  the  facts  and  of  their  negligence  of 
their  duty  to  examine  into  them.  Twenty 
twenty-five,  or  thirty  years  was  no  uncom- 
mon length  of  service.  The  atmosphere 
was  of  self-complacence  and  of  self-approval. 
Every  year  the  balance  sheet  showed  more 


MR.  v.  p.  SNVDKR 
Prc«idcnt  o(  the  National  Bank  of  Conimcm    and  Director  in  the 
Equitable  and  the  Mercantile  Trust  CumiMinic* 


TRUST  CO.,  A    Sl'BSIIHARV    COMPANY  To  THE  Mt'TlfAL 

assets  and  an  increased  surplus,  more  policy- 
holders and  greater  prosperity. 

The  awakening  by  the  public  exposures 
surprised  no  one  more  than  such  trustees  as 
Justice  Rufus  W.  Peckham  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Elbridge  T. 
Gerry,  the  well-known  New  York  philan- 
thropist,   Mr.    Effingham   B.    Morris,  Sir 
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MR.  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR 


TIIK.  NKW   HRKSIUKNT  OK  THE  KKW   VmKK  I.IKK.     A  SinrCKSSVl' L 
MAX    WHO    HAS    HAP    No    KXPKRIEXCK    IN     INSUKANCt  WctRK 


William  C.  Van  Home,  Mr.R  obert  T.  Lincoln, 
the  venerable  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidgc  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Levi  P.  Morton,  formerly  V'ice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  John  A. 
Stewart,  and  other  notable  men  whose  repu- 
tations in  the  community  have  always  been 
the  highest.  It  was  through  the  names  of 
these  men  and  others  of  their  kind  on  the  di- 
rectorates that  the  public  were  lured  to  the 
belief  that  the  companies  whose  affairs  these 
distinguished  men  were  supposed  to  supervise, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  honestly  and  eco- 
oomically  administered. 


The  awakening  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  only  dummies,  and  that 
the  real  management  was  in  every  company 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  clique  of  which  tK' 
president  was  the  head,  in  the  Equitable. 
Henry  B.  Hyde  and  a  few  of  his  intimate; 
were  the  whole  company,  and  when  he  did 
half  a  dozen  men  succeeded  to  the  real  man- 
agement. The  financial  department  fell  :nti 
the  hands  of  Mr.  William  H.  Mclntyre,  Mr 
George  H.  Squire,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Jordan. 
Mr.  Alvin  W.  Krcch,  and  Mr.  Louis  Fitzgerald 
President  Alexander  participated  in  the  syn" 
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dicates  which  these  men  managed,  and,  later, 
Mr.  James  Hazen  Hyde  took  his  share,  but 
all  told,  hardly  half  a  dozen  of  the  fifty  odd 
directors  were  on  the  inside.  Such  directors 
as  were  bankers,  like  M  .  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  or 
were  railroad  men  or  high  financiers  like  Mr. 
E.  H.  Harriman.  Mr.  George  J.  Gould,  Mr. 
August  Belmont,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
found  their  directorates  of  value  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  their  securities,  but  in- 
stead of  being  members  of  the  inside  ring, 
they  paid  commissions  and  syndicate  profits 
to  the  officers  on  the  transactions  of  their 
companies  with  the  Equitable. 

In  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  there 


fied  whatever  the  sub-committees  submitted 
to  them. 

In  the  New  York  Life  the  financial  manage- 
ment was  narrowed  down  still  more  to  two 
men,  President  McCall  and  Vice-President 
George  W.  Perkins.  There  was  a  finance 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Perkins  was  the 
chairman,  some  of  whose  members  occasion- 
ally participated  in  syndicates.  But  even  its 
minutes  and  hidden  records  showed  only  part 
of  the  financial  transactions.  Mr.  Perkins 
himself  testified  that  many  important  mat- 
ters he  himself  lookcd|  after,  directing  the 
assistant  treasurer  what  entries  to  make,  and 
carrying  the^real  facts^in  his  headjor  on  per- 


MK  il  AKKNC  t  H.MACKAV  MR.  IIIKAM  K  STUELK 

Tnntee  ol  llie  Kxiuiubic  Tniil  ANew  York  lawyer  of  consider- 

Comiany— Piesidcnt  of  the  Postal  able  reputation  as  an  able  nun  and 

'rdcEraph  Cable   Company—  not  involved  in  so  many  enter- 

I>ire<rlor  uf   the    Cnited  Suies  prises  as  his  colleagues 

Morlgagr  and  Trust  Company 


MR.  NORMAN  H  KI  AM 

Trustee  of  tlie  Metr<i)K>litan 
Trust  Company  of  New  York— 
I)irector  ol  the  (iuaranlee  'i'rusl 
Company  i<i  New  Ycrk 


Phula  L>y  fach  Br  it 
(  HAIMMAN  Tims   P.  FtlWI.KR 

PrtMdenl  ol  the  New  York. 
Ontario  and  Western  Railway— 
IHrcctnr  ot  the  Metropolitan  Se- 
lUitiivs  Company  — PIrvi lor  u(  the 
Santa  Fc  Railway 


THE    HOUSE  CLEAVING    COMMITTEE    OF   THE  NEW    YORK  I.IKE 

\VH(I  HAVK  RKt'OMMK.MtF.I)  THAT  SI  IT  BF.  HKnUf.HT  A<;AiNST  KiiRMKR  PRESIKENT 
McfAI.I.  (who  has  SINCK  DIED)  AND  TRLSTKKS  t^KORCK  \V.  PKRKI.S'S,  AND  ANDRKW 
HAMILTON  FOR  THE  RKSTITUTION  OF  FirNOS  DIVERTED  TO  ALLEGED  ILLEGAL  OHJWrtS 


was  a  similar  arrangement.  In  the  Mutual 
there  was  inside  the  finance  committee  an 
inner  sub-committee  of  three  men,  Mr.  George 
F.  Baker,  Mr.  Augustus  D.  Juilliard,  and  Mr. 
George  G.  Haven,  who  with  President 
McCurdy  had  the  real  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  assets.  Of  course  the  treasurer 
was  in  with  them,  and  they  had  their  friends 
and  banking  houses  who  shared  in  their  pros- 
perity, but  out  of  the  thirty-six  Mutual  trus- 
tees four  or  five  were  the  innermost  ring,  half 
a  dozen  others  who  had  banking  houses  were 
the  outside  ring,  and  the  other  two  dozen 
tmstees  assumed  that  everything  was  satis- 
factory and  once  a  month  unanimously  rati- 


sonal  memoranda  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
company's  books  in  any  shape.  The  New 
York  Life  trustees,  like  the  trustees  in  the 
Mutual  and  the  Equitable  were,  a  majority 
of  them,  estimable,  honest  gentlemen,  who 
owed  their  places  on  the  board  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  president,  and  who  never  thought  of 
questioning  the  advisability  of  any  trans- 
action which  was  submitted  to  them,  or  of 
making  any  inquiry  of  their  own. 

Entirely  apart  from  this  financial  manage- 
ment were  the  insurance  affairs.  These  were 
in  a  separate  department,  with  a  vice-presi- 
dent at  their  head.  In  the  Equitable,  the 
vice-president  in  charge   of  them  was  Mr. 
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MR.  GEORGI-:  W.  PERKINS 
FuriDcr  Vk:c-pTc»idetil  of  ilic  New  V'ork  Life.     A  member  of  the 
ilMDCf  ommil'ie.   and  o|  the  fknn  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Oimpaay 


Gage  E.  Tarbell,  in  the  New  York  Life.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Buckner  and  in  the  Mutual,  Mr. 
Emory  McChntock.  These  three  men  are  in- 
surance experts  whose  lives  have  been  spent 
not  in  finance  but  in  insurance.  Mr.  Tarbell 
and  Mr.  Buckner  began  as  soliciting  agents, 
and  Mr.  McClintock  is  by  profession  an  act- 
uary. Vice-president  Granniss  was  the  nom- 
inal head  in  the  Mutual  of  the  insurance  de- 
partment, but  Mr.  McClintock  was  the  tech- 
nical man.  and  since  President  McCurdy 
stepped  out,  Mr.  McClintock  has  received  the 
title  of  vice-president. 

So  far  the  changes  in  management  have  re- 
sulted in  no  changes  whatsoever  in  the  insur- 
ance departments  of  the  companies.  The 
men  who  have  been  running  that  side  of  the 
business  for  years,  continue  to  run  it  in  the 
same  way  as  before.  The  same  forms  of  pol- 
icies are  sold,  the  same  premiums  are  charged, 
and  the  same  commissions  are  paid.  What 
changes  there  have  been  in  the  past  year  have 
been  to  raise  some  of  the  premium  rates 
slightly,  especially  those  on  non-participating 
poHcies,  in  order  to  try  to  force  the  public  to 
continue  buying  deferred  dividend  policies 
premiums  on  which  have  not  been  increased. 
There  have  also  been  additional  inducements 
offered  to  the  agents  in  order  to  try  to  hold 
them.  The  result  of  increased  public  knowl- 
edge was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
deferred  dividend  and  other  investment  poli- 
cies, which  paid  the  highest  commission  to 
agents,  and  efforts  have  been  made  by  offer- 
ing additional  allowances,  or  credits,  to  hold 
the  agency  force  together,  in  the  belief  that 
public  agitation  would  die  out,  and  that  with 
a  cessation  of  public  interest,  the  agents  could 
resume  selling  the  more  expensive  policies. 
That  is,  so  far  as  there  have  been  any  changes 
in  the  insurance  department  up  to  date  they 
have  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  the*  old 
policyholders  It  b  the  duty  of  the  insurance 
men  to  heed  the  demands  of  an  enlightened 
public,  and  make  their  campaign  for  new 
business  more  candid  and  informing. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  DBPARTMBNTt 

In  the  financial  departments  there  h»ve 
been  radical  change.*.  The  whole  old  inside 
ring  of  the  Equitable  has  been  swept  awaj. 
and  no  other  inside  ring  has  taken  its  place. 
The  Equitable  is  now  a  one-man  company 
more  than  it  ever  was  before.  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Ryan,  who  owns  the  Consolidated  Gas 
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MR.  WOODBURY  LANGDON 


IV.  J  V'  n       V.       r  L.I  ^ 

Director  of  eight  In.unoce  C.,m,«nie«.  »  great  dry  good,  comiany.  ^*  »«'»ber.  of  the  New  York  Lif.'i  fiunce  conunitlee 
one  bank,  and  three  Trust  Companiev.    Before  the  inveitigation  a 

member  of  the  New  York  Life'*  finance  committee  and  now  chairman  ^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


WK.  iiius.  A.  u».\.N.>r.K  j^jR  Ei>\UTND  I>.  RANDOLPH 

The  "in»urancc  man-  of  the  N«»  Vurk  Life  Ti«a.ur.r  of  Oi*  New  \o,k  Life,  Dii«^i.ir  of  the  M»«MU»  Jru,rfyc(oC: 
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fop^rljjht.  ■•j'S.  I.)  Arthiil  llr.ilt 

MK.  jAMKS  n.  nil.t. 

Alt!         t"f  thr  hi>itM>-clr.Aninie 
coninilttrc  4if  Ihr   Mutual  l.'t(r 
tnujrjiKr  (.''ini|Mii> 


MR.  PAl"I.  I>.  CkAVATII 
\l'hi(liA\  he*a  Mr.  k>An\  |icT- 
w>ii;i1  atturikr>  ami  i%  iwkw  Ihr 
^tt'.»ritc>-  I'ff  llw*  l'!^|iitUl4e 


I'lUilii  li>  Irf-ktfiil.l 

MK  U  M  II  llnKNHI  (iWI  K 
AKiiriM-)  i>a  Ihr  Srit  ^l>lV  l.tfr 


ntoto  try  r.ra*vi 
Mk   JI  I.IAN  T.  I>AMI-S 
Allxnsr)  for  Ihr    Mutual  I.ifr 
lii^irAiii  r  4  4*. .  vnrkiDtf  with  t*r«^- 
ilrBt  IVal.-ly 


I  HE  LAW  VERS  WHO  ARE  LOOKINC  OLT  FOR  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THREE  BIC.  INSl  RANCE 

CO.MI'AMES 


Company,  which  controls  hght  and  power  in 
New  York  City,  and  also  the  Metropolitan 
Traction  Company,  which  controls  the  surface 
railroads,  also  owns  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society.  Instead  of  voting  his  stock 
directly,  he  has  secured  the  services  of  three 
trustees  who  now  select  the  directors.  This 
trusteeship  is  only  temporary,  for  the  law 
prohibits  such  a  trust  for  longer  than  a  five- 
year  tcnn,  and  the  articles  of  its  creation  pro- 
vide for  its  dissolution  at  any  time  the  trus- 
tees arc  not  unanimous. 

In  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  the 
outward  signs  of  change  in  the  financial  man- 
agement are  fewer  than  in  the  Equitable. 
President  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life  re- 
signed, and  a  venerable  and  respectable  trus- 
tee, Mr.  Alexander  E.  Orr,  has  been  chosen  to 
take  his  place.  Mr.  Orr  is  a  rich  man  whose 
fortune  has  been  made  out  of  warehouses  and 
who  is  not  an  expert  in  the  life  insurance  bus- 
iness. Mr.  Perkins  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee,  but  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  finance  committee.  Mr.  McCall 
was  more  of  an  in.surancc  man  than  a  finan- 
cier. He  began  insurance  business  as  clerk 
in  an  agent's  office,  and  touched  every  rung  of 
the  ladder  on  his  way  up  to  the  presidency. 
The  financial  affairs  of  his  company  were  in 
Mr.  Perkins's  hands.  Mr.  Perkins  was.  and  is 
still,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  Company.  He  was,  and  is  still, 
the  representative  of  Mr.  Morgan  on  the  fi- 


nance committee  of  the  Steel  Trust.  Natur- 
ally the  financial  affairs  of  the  New  York  Life 
were  dominated  by  the  firm  of  which  Mr. 
Perkins  was  a  member,  and  the  treasury  of 
the  New  York  Life  to-day  contains  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  securities,  the  flotation 
of  which  was  handled  by  Messrs.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  Company. 

The  other  directors  of  the  New  York  Life 
have  waked  to  this  situation,  and  they  have 
appointed  a  house-cleaning  committee  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Fowler,  Mr.  Aug- 
ustus G.  Paine,  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay.  Mr 
Hiram  R.  Steele  and  Mr.  Norman  B.  Ream  to 
devise  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Fowler  is  president  of  the  New 
York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad.  Mr. 
Paine  is  the  head  of  a  large  paper  company. 
Mr.  Mackay  controls  the  Postal  Telegraph  and 
Cable  Company.  Mr.  Steele  is  a  lawyer,  and 
Mr.  Ream  is  a  Chicago  man  with  large  busi- 
ness interests  there,  including  railroad  invest- 
ments. The  Mutual  Life's  house-cleaning 
committee  was  at  first  composed  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Trucsdale,  Mr.  John  W.  Auchincloss 
and  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish.  Mr.  Trucsdale  is 
president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad,  Mr.  Fish  is  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  is  a  New 
York  merchant.  The  new  president  of  the 
Mutual,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Pcabody,  is  an  ex- 
perienced real  estate  lawyer,  and  one  of  the 
attorneys  for  the  Astor  estate.    He  is  in 
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partnership  with  a  relative  of  Mr.  George  F. 
Baker,  one  of  the  Mutual's  old  inside  com- 
mittee. Mr.  George  F.  Baker  is  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  which  is  affihated 
with  the  Standard  Oil  interests  whose  repre- 
sentative on  the  board  of  Mutual  trustees  is 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers  is  popu- 
larly credited  with  Mr.  Peabody's  selection. 
Mr.  P^abody  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  respect- 
ability and  high  social  standing,  but  he  knows 
no  more  about  the  life  insurance  business 
than  Mr.  Orr.  He  was  not  even  a  director 
of  the  Mutual  Life  until  he  was  elected 
prcsiflcnt. 


sets.  They  know  little  alx)ut  the  public 
opinion  of  the  other  80,000,000  people  of  the 
United  States.  Their  knowledge  of  the  small 
policyholder  comes  only  from  reading  his 
plaintive  correspondence.  Their  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  mass  of  the  policyholders 
is  shown  by  the  strenuous  efforts  they  are 
making  to  secure  the  policyholders'  proxies. 
Instead  of  relying  on  publicity  and  an  appeal 
by  argument,  to  the  policyholder,  new  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  which  are  urg- 
ing the  agents  to  procure  pro.xies.  Every 
agent  of  the  New  York  Life  is  expected  to 
produce  ten  proxies  to  keep  in  good  standing. 


i 
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MR.  CHARLES  A.  FEABODV 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  <>K  THK  Ml'TrAI..  A  \V STRK>rr 
LAWYER  WHO  IS  NOT  AN  KXPERIF.NCK1»  INSrRANCF.  MAN 


These  two  house-cleaning^  committees  have 
been  working  sincerely  to  bring  about  reforms. 
They  are  hampered  with  two  great  difficulties, 
one  their  ignorance  of  the  insurance  business 
and  the  other  their  own  financial  alliances  and 
their  point  of  view.  Almost  every  one  of 
these  men  has  corporate  interests  of  his  own. 
He  has  Wall  Street  associates.  He  is  asso- 
ciated both  personally  and  in  a  business  way 
with  the  men  who  have  had  part  in  the  past 
wrongdoing,  and  with  the  great  financiers 
whose  only  interest  in  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies is  to  control  the  investment  of  the  as- 


He  is  encouraged  to  collect  more  proxies  by 
the  offer  of  premiums. 

Neither  legally  nor  morally  can  a  trustee 
expend  his  trust  funds  to  continue  himself  in 
office,  or  invest  securities  in  which  he  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested, or  in  any  way  to 
use  his  trxist  property  for  his  own  advantage. 
His  compensation  is  limited  to  an  expressed 
allowance,  which  in  the  case  of  these  trustees 
is  only  the  few  dollars  received  for  their  at- 
tending the  board  meetings.  This  is  the  case 
in  savings  banks.  It  should  be  equally  the 
case  in  life  insurance  companies. 
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MR.  WM.  H.  TkUESDALE 
President  oi  ihc  Delaware,  I  jckawanna  and 
WeXem  Kailniad.    Chairman  of  the  house- 
cleaning  committee.  ai>|Hi)ntcd  tu  inve»tigaic 
the  Mutual  Uie. 


I>b<i<u  \>r  Geufonl,  N.  T. 

MR.  STUYVESANT  FISH 
President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kailmad, 
who  resigned  (rum  the  Mutual  house-cleaning 
committee  and  from  the  board  ol  directors 


There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
Vice-president  Tarbell  of  the  Equitable  testi- 
fied before  the  Investigating  Committee — 
that  the  difficulty  with  the  great  New  York 
companies  was  that  they  had  not  been  run  as 
a  pure  life  insurance  business  but  as  a  financial 
annex  to  Wall  Street  interests.  That  they 
have  been  so  conducted  is  undisputed;  that 
they  should  not  be  so  conducted  is  indisput- 
able. But  to  conduct  them  otherwise  the 
Wall  Street  men  must  get  out.  A  railroad 
president  or  a  banker  or  a  promoter  or  a  finan- 
cier is  not  the  man  best  fitted  to  reform  a  life 
insurance  company.  He  cannot  dissever  him- 
self and  be  a  life  insurance  man  part  of  the  day 
and  a  Wall  Street  man  the  remaining  hours  of 
the  twenty-four.  His  interests  are  in  Wall 
Street.  His  corporations  are  controlled  in 
Wall  Street.  The  value  of  their  stock  and 
bonds  which  measures  the  success  of  his  man- 
agement is  determined  in  Wall  Street.  He 
owes  his  office  in  his  own  corporation  to  the 
friendliness  of  his  Wall  Street  associates. 

How  can  he  rebuff  them  and  be  deaf  to 
their  interests  and  cast  them  out  from  life  in- 
surance, though  this  is  the  only  permanent 
salvation  of  life  insurance? 

These  men  who  have  in  charge  the  reorgan- 
ization of  these  great  companies  are  undoubt- 
edly sincere.  But  so  were  McCurdy,  McCall 
and  Hyde.  They  will  undoubtedly  make 
many  changes  and  will  seek  to  prevent  many 


of  the  evils  which  have  been  disclosed,  but  so 
did  Mr.  McCall  admit  his  mistakes.  So  did 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Hyde  deplore,  in  his  old  age.  the 
system  which  had  run  away  with  hiin.  So 
does  Mr.  McCurdy  regret  the  errors  which 
brought  about  his  downfall. 

These  new  trustees  must  see  that  the  public 
regards  the  allied  financial  interests  of  Wall 
Street  as  a  class  apart,  neither  sympathetic 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  nor  understand- 
ing the  real  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States.  Not  one  of  these  new  men  is  a  hfe 
insurance  man.  Not  one  member  of  the  re- 
organizing committees  is  a  life  insurance  man. 
Of  the  three  new  presidents  one  is  a  railroad 
man,  another  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  and  the 
third  a  retired  business  man  with  large  Wall 
Street  financial  interests.  It  is  no  reflection 
upon  their  honesty  or  their  desire  to  do  what 
is  right  to  say  that  they  could  not  start, 
and  may  not  be  able  to  keep,  in  touch  with  the 
policyholders,  and  that  they  do  not  know  the 
real  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  against  the  Wall  Street 
code  of  financial  moralists. 

There  must  be  a  new.  a  saner  attitude  on 
the  part  of  both  insurance  men  and  financial 
officers.  But  most  of  all  the  public  demands 
that  the  spirit  of  the  trustees  here  named 
shall  be  that  of  savings-bank  trustees  rather 
than  that  of  promoters  and  dealers  in  sectir- 
ities. 
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MR.  GEORGE  F.  BAKER  MR.  A.  D.  JL'ILLIARD 

The  two  men  who,  with  Mr.  George  Haven  and  President  McCurdy,  formed  the  committee  in«ide  i)ie  finanre  cumm'ttcc  o(  the  Mutual . 
Mr.  BaJccr  i*  President  ol  the  Fini  National  Bank.    Mr.  Juilliard  is  a  director  in  the  Clicmical  National  Bank  and  in  several  Trust 
Com(<anies,  including  the  Morton  Trust  Company.    They  remain  members  ol  the  present  finance  committee. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  A  PROFESSION 

THE  KIND  OF  .\GKNT  NOW  |)KM.\NI)KI),  WHO.SK  WORK  IS  I'AKAI.LEL  TO  THE  L.WVVKR'S 
OR  THE  PHYSICIAN'.S— THK  OKATOKICAL  AGENT  EXPOSED  AND  OUT  OF  D.\TE-HO\V 
HE   1>ID  HIS  WOKK-.STOklKS  OF  AN  OFFICE  CAT   AND  OTHFk   SUCH    An)S  TO  FRAUD 

KV 

LEROY  SCOTT 


AT  THE  END  of  the  long-armed  sys- 
tems of  the  Hydes,  the  McCalls,  the 
McCurdys,  and  their  like,  there  was 
a  deft,  pocket-dipping  hand.  That  hand  was 
the  agent.  He  was  a  mixture  of  the  royal  good 
fellow,  the  hypnotist,  the  sleight-of-hand  per- 
former, the  poet,  and  the  genial  pirate;  and 
whichever  of  these  constituent  parts  would  be 
most  effective  with  a  certain  type  of  cus- 
tomer, that  part  instinctively  assumed  tem- 


porary command  over  him.  He  chamicd  you 
with  his  personality,  till  you  couldn't  say  no; 
he  manipulated  figures  with  the  skill  and  in- 
nocence of  a  i>ea-and-shcll  man,  and  you  put 
down  your  money;  he  boarded  you  unaware, 
battered  you  down  with  his  booming  state- 
ments, and  leaving  you  dazed  and  helpless 
carried  off  his  loot  in  the  shape  of  a  signed 
application  for  a  policy ;  with  his  gilded  words 
he  built  you  castles  in  the  air.  which  seemed 
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so  real  to  you  that  you  hastened  to  pay  him 
rent  in  the  form  of  a  commission;  or  good 
ffUow,  hyjinotist,  jui^j^lcT,  pirate,  j)oct.  all 
iharj^ed  upon  you  al  onto,  and  you  yit-Med  to 
numbers. 

This  aj^'cnt  was  thf  i>ro<luct  of  tlie  com- 
panies' system  and  of  the  jtublic's  willingness 
to  he  hy]>notized.  On  the  one  side  were  the 
companies.  otTrring  him  perliaps  30  per  cent, 
of  the  rtrsl  premium  <jn  straight  life  insurance, 
and  75  or  100  per  cent,  of  the  first  premium  on 
the  drferred  dividend  endowment  policy,  and 
urging  him  to  sell  this  variety.  On  the  other 
side  was  thi  puldic,  helieving  in  life  insurance, 
regarding  it  ;  sa  mysK  rw  ft  rccd  hv  its  ignor- 


into  the  sand  to  keep  from  seeing  dishonesty, 
he  tried  to  keep  it  there.  An  agent  of  one  of 
the  conservati\'e  companies  once  tried  to  dem- 
onstrate to  a  friend  who  was  an  agent  for 
one  of  the  three  "racers"  that  some  of  the 
policies  he  sold  were  not  strictly  "on  the 
level."  The  "racer"  agent  brushed  the 
other  away  with  a  frantic  gesture.  "  For 
(iod's  sake,  don't  talk  to  me!"  he  cried  "The 
way  I've  got  these  things  in  my  head  they're 
all  right,  and  1  don't  want  to  see  them  anv 
other  way." 

The  agent  so  produced  felt  responsibility  to 
liis  comi)any  and  to  himself,  but  little  or  none 
10  liis  client.    Ho  did  not  find  out  his  client's 
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ance  to  jmt  its  trust  in  the  agent,  ready  to  buy 
whatever  the  agent  advised.  In  this  sit- 
uation what  was  the  agent  to  do?  He  was 
human,  and  he  did  the  human  thing — he  ad- 
vised and  soUl  the  pcilicies  that  the  companies 
urged  him  to  sell,  the  ones  that  gave  him  the 
largest  ]»rofit.  He  either  knew  he  was  .selling 
goods  that  were  not  frank  and  open,  and  that 
he  was  not  selling  them  in  a  frank  and  oj>cn 
way,  or  he  had  hr:odwinke<1  himself  into  t>e- 
lieving  them  all  right.  He  may  have  been, 
probably  was,  of  average  morality  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  after  a  period  of  such  salesman- 
ship his  con.science  had  been  deluded,  lulled  to 
sleep,  or  evicted.    H  he  had  thrust  his  head 


circumstances,  or  the  object  for  which  the 
client  wished  insurance,  nor  did  he  advise  the 
policy  that  would  fit  the  situation.  He  ad- 
vised the  policy  he  dcsiiicd  to  sell.  A  newly 
married  young  man,  with  his  fortune  to  make, 
wanted  insurance  as  a  protection  to  his  wife  in 
case  of  his  early  death.  He  outlined  his  de- 
sire to  an  agent,  and  the  agent  very  gravely 
advised  a  high-priced  endowment  policy  with 
gilded  trimmings.  The  young  man  bought 
it — and  as  he  was  ignorant  of  rebating  he  paid 
the  whole  of  the  first  premium — and  has  kept 
himself  poor  ever  since  paying  the  premiums; 
whereas,  had  he  bought  the  low-priced 
straight  life  insurance  that  he  wanted,  be 
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could  have  added  a  considerable  amount  each 
year  to  his  business  investment.  The  young 
man  is  wiser  now ;  he  does  not  love  that  agent, 
and  sends  no  insuring  friends  to  him. 

The  agent,  to  effect  a  .sale,  often  surrounded 
the  policy  he  offered  with  the  glittering  se- 
ductions of  a  bargain  sale.  A  man  who  was 
trying  to  get  $20,000  worth  of  insurance  at  the 
best  possible  rate,  fell  into  the  clutches  of  one 
of  the  shrewdest  of  the  shrewd.  They  had  a 
long  talk,  and  the  agent  said  he'd  try  to 
get  some  "concession"  from  the  president. 
When  he  saw  the  man  again,  he  submitted, 
with  the  appearance  of  excited  triumph,  an 
(jffer  "directly  from  the  president"  that  in- 
cluded a  "confidential"  rate  and  s^xjcial  pro- 
visions that  were  made  only  in  "certain  prom- 
inent cases.  "  The  man  eagerly  swallowed  the 
bait.  Three  years  later  he  discovered  that 
insurance  identical  with  his  "bargain"  could 
have  been  bought  in  a  conservative  company 
at  the  regular  rate  for  $130  less  in  premiums 
a  year. 

The  agent  who  had  evicted  his  conscience 
did  not  hesitate  to  swindle  his  client  by  sell- 
ing him  one  kind  of  insurance  when  the  client 
had  asked  for  another.    A  prospective  insurer 
who  wanted  a  twenty-payment  life  policy, 
after  a  discussion  with  an  agent  decided  that 
the  rate  was  higher  than  the  condition  of  his 
affairs  at  that  time  would  permit  him  to  pay, 
■"In  that  case,"  the  agent  said  glibly,  "  we 
have  a  'special '  policy  that  offers  you  the  same 
protection  at  a  much  lower  premium."  The 
man  tcok  the  policy.     Several  years  later 
he  chanced  to  Ixiast  before  another  agent  of 
the  low  rate  he  was  paying.    "Why.  at  that 
price  it  can't  be  a  twenty  payment  life!"  de- 
clared the  agent.    This  led  to  an  examination 
of  the  paper,  and  the  man  discovered  he  had 
a  plain  life  insurance  policy,  dividends  due  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  on  which  he  would 
have  to  pay  premiums  till  he  died.    He  had 
been  deceived  by  the  agent's  words  and  by 
the  phrase  printed  on  the  policy,  "Twenty- 
year  Dividend  Period." 

Making  such  large  commissions,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  agent  not  to  rebate.  If  a 
prospective  customer,  after  Ix-ing  subjected 
tX3  the  agent's  best  oratory,  still  held  back, 
what  was  more  natural  than  for  the  agent  to 
offer  the  customer  a  share  of  the  commission 
as  an  inducement?  Rebates  are  illegal,  but 
agents  have  found  no  more  difficulty  in  evad- 
ing the  statute  than  railroads  and  big  ship- 


pers in  evading  the  railroad  rebate  law.  The 
methods  of  concealing  rebates  form  one  of 
the  curious  inner  chapters  in  the  history  of 
life  insurance.  To  take  the  client's  check  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  first  premium  and  to 
hand  him  back  the  rebate  in  cash;  to  take 
check  or  cash  for  the  amount  actually  to 
be  paid  and  a  note  for  the  amount  to  be 
rebated,  and  then  to  destroy  the  note  before 
the  client's  eyes-  these  are  both  common 
methods.  But  the  ingenious  agent  varied 
his  method  to  suit  each  new  situation;  a 
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single  instance  will  serve  to  suggest  the  end- 
less evasions  that  were  extemporized. 

A  fertile-minded  agent,  now  one  of  the 
widest  known  life  insurance  olficers  in  the 
country,  was  trying  to  sell  a  client  a  policy 
on  which  the  agent's  share  of  the  first  pre- 
mium was  $1,500.  The  client  desired  the 
policy,  but  he  wanted  a  rebate  of  $1,000,  and 
this  the  agent  was  willing  to  give.  The  agent 
was  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  some 
n^ethod  of  hiding  the  rebate,  when  the  office 
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cat — they  were  in  the  client's  office — chanced 
to  rub  purringly  against  his  leg.  He  looked 
down  at  the  cat  —  and  his  method  was 
ready. 

"What  a  beautiful  Angora  cat!"  he  ex- 
claimed gravely.  "My  wife  loves  cats. 
She'd  be  tickled  to  death  to  have  that  one. 
I'll  give  you  $i,ooo  for  it." 

The  client  assented,  and  the  policy  was 
taken.  Receipts  were  exchanged,  the  cat 
was  caged  in  the  waste  basket  and  wrapped 
up.  and  the  agent  went  away  with  tabby  un- 
der his  arm — and  no  rebate  law  could  touch 
him. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  rebate  question;  often  the 
insun-r  has  been  sluirpcr  than  the  agent.  One 


type  of  agent  prospered.  Bui  now  the  peo- 
ple know  at  least  some  elementary  facts  about 
life  insurance;  they  are  going  to  scrutinize 
policies,  they  are  going  to  know  what  they 
are  buying.  What  are  these  agents  going  to 
do  in  the  present  enlightened  situation? 
Their  actions  have  already  partly  answered 
this  question.  Some  have  dropped  out  of 
sight;  some  have  left  the  companies  whose 
reputations  have  been  smirched,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  conservative  institutions; 
some,  while  continuing  to  represent  their 
companies,  find  that  the  clients  they  turn  up 
will  not  buy  the  insurance  they  once  sold  so 
readily,  and  they  privately  take  this  business 
to  conservative  companies  that  will  give  them 
a   commission   upon   it;  some   are  sayinj,', 
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man  took  out  a  $10,000  policy  and  received  a 
receipt  for  two  years'  premiums;  in  exchange 
he  gave  his  note,  payable  in  eighteen  months, 
for  85  per  cent,  of  the  premium  for  the 
second  year.  Many  crafty  persons  have 
taken  out  large  policies,  paying  10  per  cent,  or 
less  of  the  first  premium;  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  have  given  up  the  policy  and  taken 
one  in  another  company,  pay  ng  a  similarly 
small  percentage  of  the  premium ;  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  they  have  "twisted"  to  a 
third  company — and  so  on,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  secured  for  several  years  in- 
surance at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 
^  So  long  as  life  insurance  remained  a  mys- 
terj',  so  long  the  people  were  gullible  and  this 


"We've  cleaned  house — we're  all  right  now," 
and  are  seeking  business  upon  an  honest 
basis;  and  some,  believing,  as  corrupt  poli- 
ticians believe,  that  reform  waves  soon  pass 
and  are  followed  by  quiet  weather,  are  keep- 
ing on  in  the  old  way,  looking  hopefully  to 
the  future.  But  the  troubles  of  the  agent 
who  persists  in  the  old  methods  are  not  over — 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  over.  The  public 
may  have  a  short  memory  in  public  affairs; 
the  municipal,  state,  or  national  purse  may  be 
looted,  there  is  a  flurry,  and  then  all  may  be 
forgotten.  But  in  its  private  affairs  the  pub- 
lic docs  not  forget.  Its  private  purse  has 
been  looted,  and  it  is  going  to  see  that  its 
purse  is  not  looted  again.    The  agent  is  going 
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to  learn  that  he  most  either  "get  good»  or  get 

out." 

This  new  condition  of  atlairs  demands  a  dif- 
feient  type  of  agent.  The  agent  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  a  reproduction  of  the  good  agent 
of  the  past — for  while  the  shifty,  rebatinp 
agent  has  been  selling  the  policies  most  profit- 
able to  himself,  numberkss  agents  of  the  con- 
servative companies  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness according  to  honorable  methods.  The 
type  of  agent  who  has  helped  bring  upon  life 
insurance  its  present  discredit,  belongs  in  the 
class  of  the  quack  doctor  and  the  shyster 
lawyer;  the  agent  of  the  future  must  be  in 
the  class  of  the  reputable  doctor  and  lawyer, 
and  must  deserve  to  be  there.  Or  perhaps  to 
say  that  his  function  will  be  like  that  of  an 
advertising  agent  will  tttggest  his  career.  A 
reputable  advertising  agent  places  advertis- 
ing for  his  cUents  in  the  places  where  they 
w§l  produce  the  best  results.  His  effort^ 
must  be  in  the  interests  of  his  clients.  In 
brief,  the  business  of  selling  life  insurance 
must  be  raised  to  the  level  of  a  profession. 

The  new  agent  must  of  course  thoroughly 
ttnderstand  the  Ufe  insurance  business.  This, 
however,  is  a  quahfication  that  even  the 
ctever  shyster  possessed  ;  the  high-class  agent 
must  have  additional  qualities.  To  begin 
ivitli,  he  must  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
1^  clients,  and  have  a  reputation  as  a  man 
who  can  be  implicitly  trusted.  It  is  as  nec- 
essary for  the  agent  to  know  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  cUent  and  the  object  for  which 
tbe  policy  is  desired*  as  it  is  ior  a  lawyer  to 
have  the  facts  of  a  case,  or  for  a  physician  to 
be  told  the  history  and  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease— and  only  the  agent  who  is  known  to 
observe  "professional  secrecy"  can  expect 
such  confidence.  When  the  agent  has  been 
told  all  be  requires,  he  is  in  a  position  to  diag- 
nose the  case,  and  to  prescribe  the  variety  of 
policy  and  the  amount  the  client  can  safely 
carT>'. 

The  agent  must  be  an  all-around  man  of 
affairs — and  here  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
requirements  of  an  agent  of  professbnal  rank. 
If  he  docs  not  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  bankers,  merchants,  manu- 
facttirers,  professional  men,  workingmen,  etc., 
be  is  not  qualified  to  listen  intelligently  to  his 
clients  and  to  prescribe  just  the  policy  that 
best  fits  the  client's  situation.  The  agent 
must  not  only  see  that  the  client  gets  the  pol- 
icy that  is  desired,  but  he  must  see  that  the 


client  thoroughly  understands  the  policy. 

One  agent — ^there  may  be  many  who  do  this — 
not  content  with  explaining  the  pohcy  orally 
to  the  cBent,  sends  a  letter  with  every  policy 
that  translates  into  ordinary  English  all  the 
essential  points  of  the  document. 

"  I  never  try  to  mystify  or  muddle  a  client, " 
said  an  agent  of  thu  type,  when  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  methods  that  had  made  him  suc- 
cessful. "I  give  my  client  what  he  ought  to 
have,  and  make  him  understand  exactly  what 
he  is  getting.  There  are  no  cut  prices ;  every 
man  gets  the  same  deal.  My  services  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  poor  man  at  the  same  rate 
as  to  the  rich  with  the  difference  that  the 
man  wantmg  a  $  1,000  policy  comes  to  me, 
while  I  go  to  the  $100,000  man.  I'm  an  ex- 
jxTt .  1>ut  I'm  as  cheap  to  the  poor  man  as  the 
t>ook-agent  tyjx;  of  insurance  man  with 
fringes  around  the  bottom  of  his  trousers.  I 
know  my  business  fxom  the  ground  up.  I 
talk  solar-plexus  blows,  and  I  hustle  as  if  to- 
day were  my  last  day— but  I  never  advertise. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company,  and 
whenever  else  it  is  necessary,  I  tight  for  the 
interests  of  my  clients.  My  clients  know  all 
this,  and  in  consequence  my  business  has 
grown  up  as  the  practice  of  a  skilful  and  rep- 
utable physician  grows.  The  physician  cures 
a  patient ;  that  patient  comes  back,  and  sends 
other  patients.  When  my  clients  want  ad- 
ditional insurance,  thev  come  back;  when 
they  hear  a  friend  say  he's  thinking  about  in- 
surance, they  tell  him  I'm  the  man  he  wants 
to  see.  And  80  my  business  grows  htter  and 
fatter.  " 

The  agent  of  this  type  has  long  been  feared 
by  the  agent  of  the  other  sort.  Some  time 
ago  an  agent  for  one  of  the  three  "racers" 
learned  that  this  man  was  in  competition 
with  him  for  the  business  of  a  man  who 
wanted  a  $100,000  policy.  The  "racer" 
rushed  to  his  general  agent.  "See  here, 
you've  got  to  help  me,"  he  said.  "Mr.  So- 
and-So  is  after  that  man,  and  has  given  him  a 
statement  in  figures  and  they're  better  than 
mine.   What  shall  I  do?" 

"My  boy,  •  said  the  general  agent,  "look 
for  another  client." 

Such,  brjcfly,  will  be  the  agent  of  the  future 
— if  the  public  wants  him.  If  the  public,  re- 
membering what  it  has  learned,  will  demand 
"honest  goods."  honest  methods,  expert  ad- 
vice, it  will  get  them  all.  U's"upto"  the 
public. 
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PROBABLY  not  one  "average  man" 
in  five  hundred  knows  the  precise 
meaning  of  many  words  and  phrases 
that  are  in  constant  use  in  insurance  talk. 
There  is  a  large  technical  vocabulaiy  with 
which  the  old-time  agent  confused  many  a 
victim.  Any  man  who  has  a  policy  or  who 
is  thinking  of  buying  one  ought  clearly  to 
understand  this  jargon.  Some  of  the  most 
common  words  and  phrases  in  it  are  here  ex- 
plained 

A  POLICY  is  a  i'rimf<l  contract  h)ctwecn  the 
insurance  company  and  the  man  who  insures. 

A  PRBMiUM  is  the  amount  which  the  policy- 
holder pays  at  stated  times  for  his  insurance. 
In  the  simplest  form  of  insurance  the  premium 
increases  with  advancing  age. 

A  LBVBL  PRBHiUM  18  a  premium  which  is 
the  same  at  every  payment;  that  is,  which 
becomes  no  greater  as  the  policyholder 
grows  older. 

The  RBSBRVB  is  the  excess  amount  charged 
in  the  early  3rears  of  level  premium  policies  to 
oflFsct  the  failure  to  increase  the  premium 
during  the  later  years.  This  reserve  is  in- 
vested by  the  company ,  and  the  proceeds  from 
it  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  later  pre- 
mium payments. 

The  RESERVE  REQUIREMENT  is  the  rate  of 
interest  which  the  investments  of  the  com- 
pany must  pay  in  order  to  keep  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  high  enough  to  provide  for 
the  payments  that  will  have  to  come  from  it. 

The  ANNU.AL  SURPLUS  is  the  excess  amount 
paid  in  by  policyholders  ahove  the  sum  paid 
out  in  death  cla  tns  and  in  expenses  of  man- 
agement plus  the  interest  earned  by  the  re- 
serve above  the  percentage  of  the  require- 
ment. 

DiviDBKDS  are  the  portion  of  the  surplus 
divided  among  the  policyholders 

Deferred  dividends  are  dividemls  that 
arc  not  distributed  among  the  policyholders 
annually,  but  are  held  by  the  company  and 
paid  to  the  policyholder  at  longer  periods, 
usually  twenty  years. 

A  BENEFICIARY  is  the  pcrson  whose  name 
appears  in  the  policy  as  the  recipient  of  the 
insurance  payment  when  it  falls  due — most 


frequently  the  wife  or  children  of  the  policy- 
holder, or,  as  in  endowment  policies,  the 

policyholder  himself.  But  an  insurer  can 
make  anybody  liis  beneficiary. 

A  RBVOCABLB  BBNBPICIARY  18  One  wllOte 

name  can  be  taken  out  of  a  policy  and  re- 
placed by  the  name  of  another  beneficiary. 

An  IRREVOCABLE  BENEFici.ARV  is  One  whose 
interest  in  a  policy  cannot  be  nullified  in  fav- 
or of  someone  else. 

A  REVOCABLE  POLICY  is  One  the  proceeds 
of  which  may  be  collected  by  a  policyholder's 
creditors. 

A  SURRBNDBR  is  the  Bct  of  a  policyholder 
in  giving  up  his  policy  for  a  consideration 

from  the  company. 

The  SURRENDER  VALUB,Or  CASH  SURRBNDBR 

VALUB,  of  a  policy  is  the  amount  the  company 

agrees  to  pay  if  the  policyholder  surrenders 
his  policy.  Thi^  is  less  than  the  sum  that  he 
has  paid  in  premiums. 

The  LAPSE  of  a  policy  is  the  failure  of  the 
holder  to  pay  the  premium  and  the  consequent 
releasing  of  the  company  from  its  agreement. 

The  MATURITY  of  a  policy  is  its  falling  due. 
A  policy  matures  at  the  time  when  the  com- 
pany becomes  responsible  for  paying  the 
amount  designated  in  it. 

The  EXPIRATION  of  a  policy  is  its  running 
out  during  the  lifetime  of  the  holder  on  whose 
death  its  payment  depended. 

A  PARTICIPATING  POLICY  IS  OttC  entitling 
the  policyholder  to  share  in  any  dividends 
that  the  company  may  pay. 

A  NON-PARTICIPAT1N6  POLICY  18  OOe  that 

gives  the  bolder  no  right  to  dividends. 

An  ANNUITY  is  money  paid  back  annually 
to  a  policyholder  at  stated  intervals  after  a 
certain  date,  in  consideration  of  the  money 
that  he  has  paid  into  the  company. 

Instalment  policies,  return  premiums. 
GOLD  BONDS,  and  other  similar  arrangements 
are  varieties  of  annuities  in  combmation  with 
life  insurance. 

A    COMBINATION    LIPB    AMD  BNDOWMENT 

POLICY  is  one  that  combines  investment  with 
insurance.  It  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  desig- 
nated if  the  policyholder  dies  within  a  statsd 
period;  usually  twenty  years  or  thirty  yean 
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or  to  pay  it  to  hiiQ  if  be  be  living  at  tbe  end 
of  tbe  period. 

Tsmif  IKSURANCB  IS  insurance  for  a  specified 
number  of  years.  The  amount  for  which  tbe 

policyholder  is  insured  is  paid  only  in  case  he 
dies  before  the  expiration  of  the  agreed  term. 

Renewable  term  insurance  is  term  in- 
surance witb  tbe  additional  privilege  of  re- 
newal of  the  pol'cy  at  the  end  of  the  first 
tern\  or  succeeding  terms  of  years,  without 
further  medical  examination.  The  second 
term  is  always  at  a  higher  premium  than 
the  first  (since  the  pol^bolder  is  older),  the 
third  at  a  higher  premium  than  tbe  second, 
and  so  on. 

Ten,  piptbbn,  twenty,  thirty  payment 
policies  provide  that  the  premiums  sfaaU  be 

paid  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  years, 
and  no  longer.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
last  payment,  such  a  policy  is  then  fully  paid 
up. 

Assessment  insurance  is  the  kind  in 
which  regular  premiums  arc  not  paid,  but  in 
which  tbe  expenses  (death  claims  and  run- 
nii^  expenses)  are  levied  on  the  policyhold- 
ers horn  time  to  time,  usually  monthly. 

A  TONTINE  POLICY  is  one  on  which  the 
holder  receives  nothing  if  he  fails  to  keep  up 
his  premium  till  he  die.  The  money  gained 
by  the  company  through  lapses  and  forfei- 
tures is  accumulated  and  paid  to  the  policy- 
holders who  do  keep  up  their  premiums. 
AH  tbe  money  paid  In  up  to  the  time  desig- 


nated is  then  distributed , among  the  remain- 
ing  policyholders.  * 

A  sbhi-tontinb  policy  acts  like  a  tontine 
policy,  except  that  those  who  drop  out  and 
the  beneficiaries  of  those  who  die  receive  a 
portion  of  the  insurance  for  which  the  policy- 
holder has  paid. 

The  LOAN  VALUE  of  a  policy  is  tbe  amount 
the  company  will  lend  to  a  policyholder, 
usmy  his  policy  as  collateral  security.  It  in- 
creases as  time  goes  on. 

Extbndbd  insurancb  is  insurance  for  a 
number  of  years  without  tbe  payment  of  any 
more  premiums.  This  is  in  lieu  of  the  cash 
surrender  value. 

Tbe  PAID-UP  POLICY  VALUE  is  tbe  amount 
of  insurance  the  company  will  agree  to  pay  at 
death  after  the  policy  matures  without  the 
payment  of  any  more  premiums.  This  also 
is  in  lieu  of  tbe  cash  surrender  value. 

Incontbstability  is  tbe  guarantee  the 
company  gives  that,  after  a  specified  time, 
usually  two  years,  the  validity  of  the  policy 
will  not  be  questioned.  As  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this,  there  is  great  difference  between 
the  Federal  decisions  in  different  states,  some 
holding  that  false  statements  in  the  applica- 
tion or  medical  exainination  are  not  made 
harmless  by  the  "  tncontestlbility  "  clause. 

Expense  loading  is  the  sum  included  in 
the  premium,  above  what  is  required  to  pay 
death  claims,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
company  management. 


THE  CHEAPEST  INSURANCE 

NKARl.Y  A.S  MANY  MEN  IN.SUKINC;  IN  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AS  IN  THE 
OLD  LINE  COMPANIES— HOW  THESE  SOCIETIES  SELL  INSURANCE  SO  CHEAPLY— 
THE  DANGERS  OF  SACRIFICING  STABILITY  IN  THE  EFFORT  TO  KEEP  DOWN  COST 


THE    CHEAPEST    INSURANXE  is 
"fraternal"  insurance,  which  is  the 
kind  commonly  taken  out  by  men 
wharae  yearly  carntnga  are  less  than  $i  .000.  It 

is  rnaintained  by  granges,  unions,  and  a  great 
variety  of  secret  orders.  Some  form  of  it 
has  been  in  existence  from  time  immemorial 

The  earlier  plan  was  an  assessment  system, 
by  which  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  or- 
g^anization  a  definite  sum  was  paid  to  his  bene- 
ticiary  and  all  the  living  members  were  as- 


sessed enough  to  make  up  this  sum.  No  mor- 
tality tables  were  used  and  no  effort  was  made 
to  proportion  the  costs  to  tbe  benefits  re- 
ceived. The  proceeds  were  dktributed  not  in 
proportion  to  the  assessments  paid,  but  as 
members  died. 

This  system  has  survived  in  one  of  tbe  last 
places  where  it  would  be  expected,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  which  has  the  highest 
fraternal  life  benefit  of  all  organizations  in  the 
United  States.    Its  traditions,  running  back 
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to  the  old  exchanges  of  Frankfort  and  Am- 
sterdam, include  fraternal  association  among 
all  the  brokers  in  it,  and  the  payment  of  a 
large  death  benefit  to  the  family  of  eveiy 
broker  who  dies.  Irrespective  of  the  price 
paid  for  his  seat  or  the  length  of  time  he  has 
had  it,  every  member  of  the  Exchange  pays  an 
assessment  at  the  death  of  any  fellow  member 
to  mak6  up  a  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  family  of 
the  deceased.  There  is  only  one  other  society 
whose  maximum  life  insurance  protection 
equals  this.  In  most  of  the  fraternal  organ- 
izations the  maximum  is  $3 ,000  or  less. 

The  fraternal  societies  issue  almost  as  many 
policies  as  the  old  line  companies.  Since  the 
average  amovmt  of  a  fraternal  policy  is  smaller, 
the  total  amount  of  insurance  is  less  in  the 
fraternal  societies,  but  considering  that  they 
do  not  sell  endowment  and  investment  pol- 
icies, which  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  old  line  oompanin,  it  is  probable 
that  the  amount  of  protection  which  they  ' 
give  is  equal  to  that  of  the  companies. 

The  statistics  of  the  recognized  insurance 
companies  are  readily  available  through  their 
reports  to  the  state  insurance  departments, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  collect  full  information 
about  the  fraternal  societies.  In  addition  to 
the  recognised  organisations  which  publish 
information  about  themselves  and  belong  to 
the  Associated  Fraternities  of  America  or  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  trade  unions,  secret  societies  and 
other  associations  which  furnish  life  insurance 
protection  on  the  fraternal  basis.  On  J.-n- 
uary  1,  1905,  there  were  171  societies  making 
reports.  They  had  issued  in  1904  876,931 
certificates,  giving  life  insurance  protection 
to  the  amount  of  $878478,127.  They  had  in 
force  more  than  5,000,000  certificates  and 
more  than  $6,665,000,000  worth  of  insur- 
ance. 

The  fraternal  societies  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  assessment  associations  which 
lack  the  fraternal  tie  and  are  gradually  dying 
out.  A  few  still  exist,  but  their  tnsturanoe 
is  less  than  one -fifteenth  of  that  of  the  fra> 
ternal  societies.  It  is  undeniable,  moreover, 
that  the  same  causes  which  have  almost  de- 
stroyed the  old  assessment  company  have  be- 
gun  to  weaken  the  fraternal  societies,  and  for 
the  past  two  nr  three  years  the  old  line  com- 
panies have  encroached  in  the  fraternal  field. 
The  number  of  members  of  fraternal  societies 
who  give  lip  their  insurance  has  been  increas- 


ing  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  offset  the  new 
policyholders,  and  their  amount  of  insurance 
has  not  been  increasing  proportionately  with 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  past  five  years  the  bustnte 
done  by  the  old  hne  companies  lias  grown 
many  times  faster  than  the  population. 

Modem  fraternal  insurance  dates  back  only 
thirty  years,  to  the  time  of  the  failure  of  many 
old  Hne  life  insurance  companies  Between 
1870-75  so  many  insurance  companies  failed, 
and  their  policyholders  fared  so  badly,  that 
the  old  Hne  plan  of  life  insurance  fell  into 
great  popular  disfavor  At  the  same  time, 
secret  societies,  with  pass  words,  regalia, 
mystic  signals,  and  social  features,  increased 
rapidly  The  granges  and  the  many  organ- 
izations in  towns  added  secrecy  to  their  other 
attractions.  With  the  failure  of  the  old  Hne 
companies,  these  societies  added  hfe  insurance 
features.  They  started  on  the  strict  assess- 
ment plan,  assessing  every  member  to  make 
up  a  sum  for  the  family  of  every  dead  member. 
As  these  granges  and  lodges  extended  from  a 
town  to  a  county,  then  throughout  the  itate, 
and  then  on  to  other  states,  they  equaUsed 
the  payments.  All  the  death  losses  were  paid 
from  one  fund,  and  an  assessment  was  levied 
on  all  the  members  of  the  society  instead  of 
the  death  losses  of  each  lodge  on  the  lodge  it- 
self. 

The  oldest  of  the  existing  large  fraternal 
societies  is  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. It  began  in  x868,  at  Headville,  Pa.  The 
hope  of  its  founders  was  to  make  it  a  sort 
of  universal  trade  union.  One  of  its  orig- 
inal provisions  was  that  on  the  death  of  any 
member  every  other  member  should  contrib- 
ute one  dollar  to  a  death  benefit.  If  this 
original  provision  had  continued,  the  family 
of  the  first  member  to  die  in  1905  would  have 
received  $393,399,  because  there  were  that 
many  members  surviving  the  first  death  in 
1905,  But  as  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  grew,  its  spir- 
itual and  social  features  became  more  promi- 
nent, and  the  idea  of  a  tinivenal  labor  union 
gradually  died  out.  The  original  system  of 
assessment  for  insurance  was  supplanted  by 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  death  benefit,  and  in- 
stead of  levying  an  assessment  for  every 
death — ^which  would  have  amounted  to  ovfy 
a  few  cents  at  a  time — there  were  periodical 
assessments.  The  fixed  death  payments  were 
made  out  of  the  fimds  thus  collected.  This 
is  typical  of  the  history  of  the  devetopOQent 
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of  the  life  insiirance  plan  in  all  the  fraternal 
lodeties.  They  began  wifch  a  fixed  aaaess- 
ment,  changed  to  a  fixed  death  payment, 
and  then  tried  to  apportion  the  assessment 

payments. 

Although  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  is  the  oldest  of 
the  pure  fraternal  societies,  such  organisations 

as  the  Telegraphers'  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, the  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Society,  the 
Expressmen's  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  and 
others  haying  their  membership  oon&ied  to 
one  profession  or  trade,  are  equally  old,  but  of 
very  limited  membership.    The  largest  of  all 
the  fraternal  societies  is  the  Modem  Wood- 
men, which  on  January  i,  1905,  had  660,959 
members.    The  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  had 
332,376,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  305,083,  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Foresters,  225,876,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  237,253,  aikd  the 
Ladies  of  Maccabees,  123,418.   The  largest 
fraternal  societies  were  organized,  and  now 
have  their  headquarters,  in  small  cities  in  the 
West,  though  the  Royal  Arcanum  has  its 
principal  offices  in  Boston.   They  do  not 
seem  to  thrive  so  well  in  large  cities,  where 
social  opportunities  are  many,  as  in  small 
cities  and  country  towns  where  they  and  the 
clmrches  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  so* 
dal  life. 

They    have  no  agency   system,  though 
most  of  them  have  medical  examiners  and 
traveling  mani^^  and  oigamsers.  These 
officers  are  usually  paid  by  fixed  fees  or  in 
small  salaries  and  traveling  expenses,  insig- 
nificant in  size  compared  with  the  com- 
misaions  and  bonuses  of  the  old  line  com- 
panies.  This  is  one  reason  why  their  insur- 
ance is  so  cheap.    The  twenty-five  largest 
fraternal  societies  had  in  force  on  January  i , 
1905.  life  insurance i»otection  to  the  amount, 
in  round  numbers,  of  $5,2x0,000,000  for  which 
their  total  assessments  amounted  to  $61,000,- 
000,  out  of  which  they  paid  in  death  claims 
$50,000,000.    The   largest   twenty-five  old 
line  companies  had  on  the  same  date,  in  round 
numbers,  $8,541 ,000,000  of  insurance  in  force  ; 
received  in  premiums,  and  investment  income 
$443,000,000;  and  paid  out  to  their  pohcy- 
holders  $133 ,000,000.  Although  the  fraternal 
societies  had  ahnost  two  thirds  as  much  in- 
surance in  force,  they  charged  less  than  one- 
seventh  as  much  for  it,  and  they  paid  out  to 
the  policyholdefs  five-sixths  of  what  they 
took  in  instead  of  less  than  one-third. 
The  oomparison  is  even  more  extreme  in 


the  expenses  of  management.  The  twenty- 
five  fraternal  societies  spent  $4,500,000  and 
the  twenty-five  old  line  companies  $76,600,- 
000.  For  every  dollar  which  the  beneficiaries 
in  the  fraternal  societies  received,  the  ex- 
penses of  management  were  9  cents.  For 
every  dollar  which  the  policyholders  of  the 
nld  line  companies  received  the  expenses  of 
management  were  57  cents. 

In  this  low  cost  of  life  insurance  protection 
was  the  strength,  and  is  now  the  weakness,  of 
fraternal  insurance.  The  families  of  the  men 
who  have  received  death  payments  have 
greatly  benefited  by  the  low  cost  of  manage- 
ment and  the  low  assessment  rates.  That 
economy  in  management  is  not  in  itself  the 
reason  for  the  check  to  the  growth  of  frater- 
nal insurance  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
old  Equitable  of  London  and  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  the  two  old- 
est life  insurance  companies  in  the  world,  are 
both  managed  with  an  economy  of  expendi- 
ture, which  favorably  compares  with  the  fra- 
ternal societies,  and  both  sell  insurance  pro- 
tection on  a  level  premium  basis  at  a  cost 
which  does  not  average  higher  than  the  fra- 
temals.  And  they  are  undoubtedly  stable 
and  permanent.  The  weakness  of  the  frater- 
nal societies  is  due  to  their  ignorance  or  wil- 
ful disregard  of  the  mathematics  of  life  in- 
surance. 

Many  of  the  fraternal  societies  undertake  to 
keep  the  anessments  stattonaiy  without  add- 
ing a  charge  for  the  reserve  requirements. 
Many  have  no  reserve  at  all,  and  trust  to  tak- 
ing in  new  members  who  ate  yotmg  men  to  off- 
set the  increased  mortality  of  their  older  mem- 
bers. Though  this  process  may  have  lasted 
for  ten  years,  its  permanence  is  impossible, 
because  it  would  require  an  infinity  of  young 
members.  It  is  impossible  to  sell  life  insur- 
ance below  cost,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
tinue .selling  life  insurance  on  a  basis  of  aver- 
age cost  and  expecting  new  young  men  to 
come  in  in  large  numbers  and  pay  more  than 
life  insurance  protection  at  their  age  is  worth. 

The  cost  of  most  fraternal  insurance  is 
not  properly  adjusted.  Readjustments  which 
neo^sarily  increase  the  assessments  of  the 
older  members  or  unjustly  levy  too  high  a 
charge  on  the  younger  members  result  in  the 
societies'  losing  those  members  who  can  buy 
their  life  insurance  protecttt>n  cheaper  else- 
where. This  leaves  in  only  the  bad  or  im- 
paired risks,  or  the  men  who  are  getting 
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their  insurance  protection  at  less  than  it  is 

worth. 

This  happened  with  the  Knights  of  Honor 
of  St.  Louis,  which  lu>gan  business  in  1873. 
In  1894  it  had  119,785  members  and  a  death 
rate  per  thousand  of  16.46.  The  Modern 
Woodmen  bad  at  that  time  about  the  same 
membership,  but  it  had  been  ortjanized  ten 
years  later  and  had  a  death  rate  of  only  4  59- 
Ten  years  makes  an  enormous  difference  in  a 
death  rate.  In  the  ten  years  between 
fifty  and  sixty  the  death  rate  doubles,  and 
in  the  next  ten  years  it  more  than  doubles 
again.  Since  the  cost  of  life  insurance  pro- 
tection was  necessarily  more  in  the  Knights 
of  Honor  than  in  the  Modern  Woodmen,  the 
membership  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  dimin- 
ished in  the  next  five  years  to  66,863,  and  the 
death  rate  increased  to  33,  while  the 
Modem  Woodmen  trebled  their  membership 
and  by  taking  in  so  much  new  blood  kept 
their  death  rate  ahnost  stationary,  making 
the  cost  of  instu-ance  in  1899,  seven  times  as 
much  in  the  Knights  of  Honor  as  in  the  Mod- 
ern  Woodmen  ^Tombc^ship  in  the  Knights 
of  Honor  naturally  fell'  off  still  more,  to 
49,175  on  January  i.  1905,  and  the  death  rate 
for  1904  was  34.  The  Modem  Woodmen 
ooiild  not  keep  on  trebling  its  membership 
every  five  years.  Thouph  it  increased  50 
per  cent,  between  1899  and  1905,  the  death 
rate  also  increased  a  third. 

It  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  death 
rates  of  all  fraternal  societies  will  increase  un- 
til they  approximate  the  American  exper- 
ience mortality  table  used  by  insurmoe  com* 
panics,  and  unless  the  fraternal* societies  base 
their  prices  of  insurance  protection  on  this 
fact,  they  must  all  have  the  experience  which 
the  Knights  of  Honor  have  undergone,  and 
which  tte  Royal  Arcanum,  organised  in  1877, 
is  undergoing  now. 

There  are  only  two  staVtle  ways  in  which 
life  insurance  protection  can  be  sold.  One  is 
on  the  term  plan,  where  the  policyholder  pays 
every  year  or  every  period  the  cost  of  his  life 
insurance  protection  for  that  time;  and  for 
the  next  period  pays  a  higher  price,  with  suc- 
cessive increases  until  his  death.  The  other 
is  a  level  premium  plan,  by  which  the  policy- 
holder pars  a  fixed  premium  every  year, 
larger  in  initial  amount  than  his  life  insurance 
protection  costs,  the  excess  being  set  aside  as 
a  reserve  and  invested  at  interest  to  equal  in 
amount  the  increased  payments  which  he 


otherwise  would  have  to  meet  in  old  age. 
Eith^  of  these  plans  is  solvent,  safe,  and 
stable,  but  the  man  who  goes  in  on  the  tenn 

plan  must  recognize  that  his  insurance  costs 
more  every  year.  It  is  impossible  safely  to 
sell  any  man  life  insurance  protection  at  the 
same  price  when  he  is  twenty-one  and  when 
he  is  forty  or  fifty. 

The  fraternal  societies  of  longer  experience 
are  recognizing  tliis,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  most  wisely  managed  will  re- 
adjust their  rates  and  continue  to  fill  the 
great  field  of  usefulness  which  they  will  have 
all  to  themselves  vintil  some  old  line  com- 
panies cut  off  their  expensive  agency  system 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  management.   The  in- 
congruities of  the  fraternal  assessment  rates 
are  in  themselves  convincing  proof  of  the  im- 
possibility of  continuing  th^m.   All  the  old 
line  companies  sell  the  same  forms  of  policy  at 
approximately   the   same   cost.  Insurance 
protection  is  cheaper  in  some  old  line  com- 
panies than  in  others,  merely  because  some 
managements  are  more  economical  and  more 
honest  in  giving  their  policyholders  the  bene- 
fits of  their  economies.     For  instance ,  some  of 
the  fraternal  societies  try  to  sell  insurance 
protection  as  low  as  I4  per  thounnd,  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  continue.   At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  the  assessments   per  thousand 
dollars  of  insurance  protection  vary  from  I4 
to  $13.50,  at  thirty  from  16  to  $18.  at  forty 
from  $7  to  $30,  at  fifty  from  $13  to  $45.  All 
manner  of  schemes  have  been  tried  to  escape 
the  alternative  of  a  legal  reserve  or  of  regu- 
larly inoeasing  rates.  The  sane  fraternal 
sodety  which  will  insure  a  young  man  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one   for  $ia  per  thousand, 
charges  only  $30  per  thousand  at  fifty.  This 
would  be  well  enough  if  the  insurance  were 
cut  off  at  a  fixed  1^,  as  rixty.  say,  and  no 
death  payments  made  to  any  of  the  mem- 
bers who  die  at  an  older  age  than  sixty.  But 
since  fifty-five  is  the  highest  age  at  which  as- 
sessment rates  are  computed  in  the  fraternal 
societies,  and  two-thirds  of  the  men  living  at 
twenty-one  live  to  be  older  than  fifty-five,  it 
is  evident  that  no  provision  is  made  on  tiui 
plan  for  the  excessive  mortality  of  old  age. 
If  the  members  of  the  fraternal  societies 
would  frankly  recognize  this  fact,  and  com- 
bine an  old-age  benefit  with  their  other 
features,  they  could  continue  an  assess- 
ment  plan  at  low  rates  up  to  the  tge  of 
fifty-five,  then  terminate  their  life  insuiaoce 
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protection  at  sixty,  and  substitute  an  annuity 
to  the  members  living  past  tlus  age.  The  an- 
ifuity  payments  to  old  men  would  require 
much  lower  assessments  than  the  death  pay- 
ments, because  a  high  death  rate  makes  a  low 
annuity  cost.  During  the  years  that  the 
death  rate  is  low,  the  assessments  to  pay  the 
death  losses  would  also  be  low,  and  if  during 
the  years  that  the  death  rate  is  high,  an  an- 
nuity was  substituted,  the  assessments  could 
be  kept  down  through  the  whole  period. 

The  manners  of  the  fraternal  societies 
seem  to  object  to  a  reserve.  When  their  as- 
sessments bring  in  more  money  than  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  death  losses,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  omit  a  few  assessments,  and  thereby 
make  their  organization  popular,  instead  of 
setting  aside  this  sum  to  meet  increased  death 
losses  in  the  future.  The  societies  have  in 
but  few  cases  enough  assets  to  meet  death 
losses  for  six  months,  whereas  some  of  the  old 
line  companies  could  go  on  for  five  or  ten  years 
without  collecting  a  single  premium  and  still 
pay  all  their  death  losses  in  full. 

The  A.  O.  U.  W.,  which  paid  $8,305,595 
death  losses  in  one  year  (1904),  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  only  $390,997  in  its  treas- 
ury, and  met  its  death  losses  by  its  assess* 
ments.  This  margin  of  only  about  4  per 
cent,  on  one  year's  business  is  very  narrow 
and  tends  to  instability.  The  fraternal  so- 
cieties are  undoubtedly  less  stable  than  the 
companies. 

Where  the  societies  arc  strongest  is  in  their 
combining  other  ties  than  the  common  desire 
for  life  insurance  protection.  The  members 
do  not  regard  their  insurance  solely  as  a  busi- 
ness matter  and  figure  out  whether  the  as- 
sessments in  their  individual  case  are  not  dis- 
proportionately high.  If  they  did,  a  great 
part  of  the  members  in  every  society  would 
follow  the  example  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  members  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  and 
get  out.  The  average  member  in  a  fraternal 
ofiganisation  or  society  tmo-vra  nothing  about 
actuaries  except  that  they  are  expensive  of- 
ficers in  the  big  Wall  Street  life  insurance  com- 
panies that  a  fraternal  society  is  better  with- 
out. They  have  heard  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  assets  which  the  great 
life  insurance  companies  have  accumulated, 
and  they  regard  such  things  as  evils  to  be 
shunned. 

How  the  fraternal  societies  get  their  enor- 
mous membership  without  soliciting  agents, 


this  simple  item,  one  of  the  thousands  ap- 
pearing every  week  in  country  weeklies 
throughout  the  United  States,  explains: 

"MODSKN  WOOOMSN  OV  AMBRtCA  MBBT 

"An  interesting  and  enthusiastic  jneeting  of  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  Camp  No.  7948, 
was  held  in  the  I.  O.  O.  P.  lodge  room  on  Wednes- 
day night.  The  principal  feature  of  Um  mMttng 
was  the  installation  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
They  are  as  follows:  V.  C,  S.  H.  Goodman;  W.  A.. 
S.  D.  Strait;  B,.  Geo.  E.  Howard ;  C.  C,  M.  A.  Miller; 
K.,  Geo.  B.  Beaver;  \V.,  J.  H.  Langer;  S  ,  George 
Herncane;  C.  P.,  H.  C.  Chishulm  and  11.  B.  Fettep 
Icorf ;  0.  H.,  Geocxe  Heracane,  W.  B.  Faulkender 
J.   A.  Fleming. 

"  The  Modem  Woodmen  of  America  is  at  present 
the  strongest  organization  of  its  kind  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world,  the  attractive  feature  being  in- 
surance»  which  is  given  at  such  a  remarkable  rate 
that  it  attracts  all  persons  seeking  a  protectiofi  of 
this  kind.  The  enthusiasm  displsywl  by  its  of- 
ficers and  members  points  to  a  very  successful  year." 

There  could  not  well  be  a  more  effective 
advertisement  than  this.  It  draws  more  bus- 
iness than  the  most  expensive  pamphlets  and 
elaborate  ltl«ratttre  of  the  big  Ufe  insurance 
companies.  Everybody  in  the  town  where 
this  was  printed  knows  the  V.  C,  the  noble 
W.  A.,  the  worthy  C.  C,  and  theother  sturdy 
citizens  who  take  pride  in  the  mystic  initials 
attached  to  their  names,  and  who  will  try  to 
bring  as  many  of  their  friends  as  they  can  into 
the  organisation  of  which  they  are  important 
members.  All  this  costs  is  a  small  salary  and 
expenses  to  the  organizer  and  for  the  central 
office  management  and  literature.  There  are 
no  $35,000  salaries,  not  to  speak  of  $50,000 
and  9ioo,ooo  ones.  There  are  no  huge  office 
buildings  or  subsidiary  banks  or  trust  com- 
])anies,  no  boodle  funds  or  legislative  bu- 
reaus. The  members  of  these  societies  have 
proved  themselves  thoroughly  able  to  protect 
their  interests  against  hostile  legislation. 
Differing  from  the  policyholders  in  the  old 
line  companies  in  their  neighborhood,  they 
are  organised  and  effective  politically.  No 
member  of  the  legislature  from  their  district 
dares  to  interfere  with  them.  Every  member 
of  the  society  knows  his  fellow  members, 
whereas  the  men  in  the  same  town  who  have 
old  hne  poUcies  do  not  know  what  companies 
their  neighbors  are  insured  in.  The  old  line 
policyholders  have  no  organization  through 
which  to  work,  no  acquaintance,  no  locaUty 
cohesion,  no  home  rule. 

The  good  points  of  the  fraternal  organisa- 
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tions  are  obvious.  There  is  a  real  responsi- 
bility of  the  head  officials  to  the  members. 
Every  society  has  its  own  publication,  which 
gives  full,  honest  information  about  the  man- 
agement, the  names  of  those  who  have  died, 
and  reports  and  correspondence  from  the 
different  local  lodges.  The  membeis  come 
topether  in  real  conventions,  representing 
their  constituents  faithfully,  and  are  held  to 
a  rigid  acootintability.  There  is  no  proxy 
voting,  there  are  no  agents  manipulating  the 
policyholders'  sentiment,  no  Wall  Street 
financiers  as  investment  managers.  The  fra- 
ternal societies  are  as  thoroughly  representa- 
tive and  democratic  as  they  can  be  made. 

What  they  need  is  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  life  insurance  business,  especially  its 
mathematics.  A  low  mortality  is  no  proof 
that  it  will  ahra3rs  be  low.  Their  own  ex- 
perience  convinces  them  of  the  increasing 
death  rate,  advancing  with  increased  years, 


and  they  should  grade  their  assessment  plan 
accordingly.  They  should  resist  the  tempta. 

tion  to  become  popular  by  charging  too  little' 
They  should  study  the  mortality  experience 
of  the  older  fraternal  societies  and  of  the  oki 
line  companies.  They  should  reconcile  them- 
selves  to  the  necessity  of  advancing  their 
premiums  successively  with  the  growing  age 
of  the  insured,  or  of  collecting  a  reserve  to 
keep  the  premium  payment  level.  The  com- 
bination of  actuarial  knowledge  with  its  mani- 
fest advantages  would  make  fraternal  insur- 
ance permanently  sure  of  a  prosperous  exist- 
ence. Without  this  actuarial  knowledge  and 
the  wisdom  to  put  it  into  effect,  the  fraternal 
societies,  giving  insurance  at  a  lower  rate  are 
not  likely  to  be  so  stable  as  a  company  that 
though  charging  a  higher  rale  than  is  neces- 
sary, yet  Is  wise  enough  to  charge  sufficient 
rates  to  provide  for  all  contingencies  that  can 
be  foreseen 


THE  KIND  OF  POLICY  TO  BUY 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  TERM  POLICIKS  AND  OF  LEVEL  PREMIUM  POLICIKS  WITH  NO  IN- 
VESTMENT  ENTANGLEMENT— HOW  TO  PAY  FOR  THEM— CALCULATIONS  OF  WHAT  A  MAN 
ON  A  MODERATE  SALARY  CAN  AFFORD  TO  DO— COST  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FOUCIXS 


THERE  IS  a  widespread  idea  that  life 
insurance  is  a  speculation  in  which 
there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  some* 
thing  for  nothing.  This  is  an  absurdity.  The 
reason  is  plain.  No  fact  is  better  known 
than  the  time  when  the  "average"  man  of 
any  age  will  die.  It  is  definitely  known  how 
many  men  out  of  a  million  will  die  at  thirty, 
at  forty,  at  sixty,  at  ninety,  and  at  all  other 
agts.  For  example,  men  twenty-one  years 
old,  it  can  be  demonstrated,  will  die  on  the 
average  at  seventy.  Any  man,  then,  who 
wishes  to  take  out  life  insurance,  that  is,  to 
make  certain  that  at  his  death  some  designa- 
ted person  will  receive  a  definite  sum  of  money 
— say  $t, GOO— can  do  so  by  joining  other  men 
in  contributing  to  a  common  fan<l  which,  put 
at  interest,  will  pay  the  expense  of  conducting 
the  fund  and  return  $i,ooo  to  every  man  con- 
tributing, to  be  paid  at  his  death.  This  is 
what  hfe  insurance  is.  The  exact  sum  each 
man  will  have  periodically  lo  pay  in  order  to 
achieve  this  result  has  been  mathematically 


worked  out.  What  the  insurance  companies 
and  other  insurance  institutions  du  is  to  ofier 
membership  in  a  society  that  is  maintaining 
such  a  fund.  The  sum  to  be  paid  in  period- 
ically— the  premium  -varies  with  the  age  at 
which  a  man  begins  paying,  the  frequency  of 
his  instalments,  and  other  conditions.  The 
unchanging  fact  is.  that  all  the  men  who  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  together  get  out  of  it  f  >n?y 
what  they  put  ii:,  plus  the  interest  the  fund 
earns  and  minus  ttie  expense  of  gathering, 
managing,  making  secure,  and  investing  it. 
The  average  man  gets  just  this.  It  is  less 
than  the  investment  value  of  what  he  pays. 

The  loss  the  fund  must  stand  when  a  man 
dies  before  the  averse  time  is  made  up  by 
the  excess  contributed  by  some  man  who 
hves  beyond  the  average  time.  Nor  can  one 
beat  the  company,  or  rather  the  other  policy- 
boIder8,-by  dying.  The  only  one  who  bents 
the  company  by  dying  is  the  man  who  is 
worth  less  to  his  family  than  the  insurance 
money.    A  prospective  policyholder  should 
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have  this  idea  clearly  in  mind  when  he  begins 
to  ooiuider  wfaat  kind  of  policy  lie  shall  buy. 
He  is  entering  on  no  speculation,  but  on  a 

definite  enterprise  in  which  he  is  to  get  value 
for  value;  no  more  and,  unless  he  is  cheated, 
no  less.  He  is  going  to  buy  protection  for 
someone  against  his  death,  and  he  is  going  to 
pay  for  it.  Any  agent  who  tells  him  that  he 
can  buy  a  form  of  policy  through  which  he 
will  escape  paying  for  the  protection,  is  at- 
tempting to  take  his  money  on  false  represen- 
tation. If  the  false,  speculative  idea  had  not 
been  injected  into  insurance,  so  many  people 
could  never  have  been  so  bamboozled  by  it  as 
have  been.  An  insurance  company  or  society 
can  safely  and  properly  be  no  more  specula- 
tive than  a  savings  bank  or  the  multiplication 
table. 

Every  company  has  its  own  lands  and 
forms  of  life  insurance  policies.   All  told 

there  are  thousands,  the  large  companies  hav- 
ing several  htmdred  apiece.  All  these  forms 
of  policies  come  under  five  general  heads: 

(1)  Industrial. 

(2)  Assessment  or  fraternal 

(3)  Natural  premium  or  term  insurance. 

(4)  Level  premium. 

(5)  Combination  investment  poUcks. 
Industrial  and  assessment  instirance  are  cov- 
ered in  other  articles.  It  remains  to  explain 
here  the  other  forms  of  policies.  They  are 
the  lands  that  are  taken  out  by  people  of 
moderate  incomes. 

THE  ADVANTAGBS  OF  TERM  INSURANCB 

Term  insurance  is  the  cheapest  kind  sold  by 
the  insurance  companies,  for  all  the  expenses 

that  the  premium  is  expected  to  cover  arc  the 
death  losses  and  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment ;  and  the  shorter  the  term  for  which  the 
policy  is  taken  out.  the  lower  the  premium. 

No  one,  however,  sho^ild  buy  ordinary 
term  insurance  for  so  short  a  time  as  a  few 
years,  except  to  cover  some  business  risk.  To 
protect  one's  business  associates  in  a  five-year 
partnership  or  a  three-year  contract,  or  any 
business  risk  with  a  fixed  date  of  termination, 
a  term  poUcy  is  a  valuable  safeguard.  Policies 
like  thte  should  be  taken  out  much  more  fre- 
quently than  they  are.  But  good  as  they  are 
for  business  piirposes,  they  will  not  do  for 
family  purposes.  If  a  man  desires,  however, 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  protection  for 
his  ieaoafy  that  he  can  pay  for,  more  especially 
if  he  expects  his  income  to  increase,  he  would 


do  well  to  take  out  renewable  term  insurance. 
A  renewable  term  poUcy  includes  the  pro- 
vision that  the  poUcyholder  can  renew  the 
policy  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he 
takes  it  out.  without  another  medical  ex- 
amination. He  may  take  out  a  policy,  for 
example,  that  will  give  him  protection  for  ten 
years,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  take  out 
another — of  course  at  a  liigher  premium — ^£or 
another  ten  years,  and  so  on. 

If  a  young  man  has  good  business  prospects 
and  reqtiires  a  great  part  of  his  surplus 
earnings  to  create  a  home,  or  to  extend  his 
business,  or  for  other  necessary  objects,  the 
only  way  in  which  he  can  secure  adequate  pro- 
tection for  his  wife  and  children  is  with  a  re- 
newable term  policy.  He  cannot  afford  to 
buy  the  necessary  amount  of  protection  in  the 
more  eiq^ensive  policies.  He  can  buy,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  premium  he  pays  on  a  tenhyear 
renewable  term  policy,  nearly  twice  as  much 
insurance  as  he  could  buy  in  a  deferred  divi- 
dend policy.  All  term  insurance  costs  less  in 
early  age,  and  more  in  old  age  than  level  pre- 
mium insurance,  which  is  the  commonest 
kind  of  life  insurance. 

WHY  LBVBL  PRBHIVM   INSURANCB   IS  GOOD 

In  level  {wemium  insurance,  the  insured 

man  pays  the  same  premium  every  year.  It 
is  higher  than  the  premium  for  term  instirance 
in  the  beginning  and  lower  in  the  end.  The 
excess  the  poUcyholder  pays  above  the  term 
insurance  rate  in  all  the  earlier  years  is  set 
aside  by  the  company  and  invested.  The 
sum  made  up  by  the  excess  payments  of  all 
the  holders  of  level  premium  policies  is  called 
the  reserve,  and  in  the  old  line  companies  it 
constitutes  most  of  the  assets.  It  is  not  a 
surplus,  for  every  dollar  of  it,  together  with  . 
the  interest  it  draws,  must  be  held  to  pay  the 
policies  when  they  come  due.  If  a  man  is  on 
a  regular  salary,  or  has  a  fi.xed  income,  which 
in  reasonable  likeUhood  will  not  increase  more 
than  the  requirements  of  his  famity  increase, 
it  is  better  for  him  to  take  out  a  level  premium 
policy  than  a  term  policy.  It  costs  more  than 
term  insurance  in  the  beginning,  but  less 
toward  the  end.  It.  may  be  said,  too,  that 
the  weaker  a  man's  will  power  is  and  the 
more  his  likelihood  to  trench  upon  his  savings, 
the  better  it  is  for  him  to  choose  a  level  pre- 
mium pohcy  rather  tlian  a  term  pohcy. 

The  level  premium  policies  are  of  many 
kinds,  divided  into  two  general  classes,  non- 
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participating,  or  straight  life,  poHcies.  and 
dividend  policies.  A  man  who  hat  a  non- 
participating  level  premium  policy  receives 

nothing  for  the  premiums  he  pays  except 
life  insurance  protection ;  that  is,  his  benefici- 
ary gets  the  amotmt  named  in  the  policy 
when  the  policyholder  dies.  The  holder  of 
the  dividend  policy,  who  pays  a  higher  pre- 
mium, in  theory  at  least,  gets  back  whatever 
the  company  has  cliar^ed  liim  in  premiums 
above  what  was  necessary  to  provide  lor 
death  losses,  expenses  of  management,  and 
reserve.  All  companies  charge  more  than  is 
necessary  to  cover  these  outlays,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  maintaining  a  margin  of  safety. 
This  excess  should  in  time  go  back  to  the 
dividend,  or  participating,  pohcyholders. 

In  practice,  however,  mismanagement,  dis- 
honesty, and  extravi^ance  have  eaten  up  so 
much  of  the  funds  of  some  of  the  companies, 
tliat  the  dividends  in  them  are  not  large 
enough  to  make  a  participating  poUcy  as 
cheap  as  a  non-participating  one.  The  com- 
panies which  sell  both  chai^  more  for  a  par- 
ticipating  policy  than  for  a  non-participating 
I'olicy,  and  the  excess  charged,  as  a  rule, 
at  mlerest,  amounts  to  more  than  the 
dividends. 

Nor  can  deferred  dividend  policies  be 
recommended  in  any  other  conipanies.  A 
company  which,  under  a  capable  and  honest 
president,  is  returning  good  dividends  tosSay, 
might  failtodosomidierhissucoessor.  Taking 
all  the  companies  as  they  run,  and  averaging 
the  dividends  they  pay,  a  policyholder  would 
do  better  to  take  out  a  non-participating  policy 
at  the  lower  cost  rather  than  a  dividend  policy 
at  the  higher  cost. 

To  this  general  nile  a  few  well-managed 
mutual  companies  are  exceptions.  That  the 
deferred  dividend  policy  is  not  the  better 
bargain  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison 
of  the  details  of  two  poHcies  each  for 
$i,ooo,  one  made  out  by  a  big  New  York 
cmnpany,  the  other  by  a  better-managed 
New  England  company: 


COMPARISOK 

Deferred  dividend  pol- 
icy in  New  York 
oompany.  at  age  as 

Annual  premium,  $33.76 

Total  amount  the  policy- 
holder pays  in  30  pay- 
ments (at  4  per  cent, 
prugressive  compound 
ioterait).  $68*.8o 


OF  POLICIBS  . 

Non-particij>at ill),'  policy 
in  New  England  com- 
pany, at  age  9$ 

Annual  premium,  $34.33 

Total  amount  the  policy- 
holder pays  in  30  pay- 
ments (at  4  per  cent, 
progressive  compoand 
interast).  $753- *5 


Cash  value  of  the  policy  Cash  value  of  tlie  policy 

if   surrendered    after  if    surrendered  after 

the  20  payments  have  the  30  payments  have 

been  made,  that  ii,  in  been  made,  that  is,  in 

30   years,  so  years, 

$3  30  $4*8 
and  whatever  defer- 
red dhridenda  the  ooai> 
pany  adds 

Amount  the  company  Amoimt  the  oompaay 

will  lend  on  it  at  the  will  lend  on  it  at  the 

end  of  20  years  (the  end  of  so  years  (the 

"loan  value^').  "loan  value^'). 

Extended  inmraaoe  of-  Extended  inearanoe  of- 
fered in  lien  of  caab  fered.in  liaaof  cash 
value  (and  of  aaaw  value  (and  of  aame 
amount),  amount). 
1$  years  5  months  Life 

Amoont  of  paid  up  in-  Amount  of  oaid  up  in- 
surance for  life  the  snrance  tor  Hfe  the 

IK)licy  is  good  for  at  policy  is  good  for  at 

>r  30  years,  the  end  of  so  years, 

$1,000 


the  end  of  30  years, 
•5S7 


Of  course  in  the  New  York  company  the 
policyholder  will  get  his  deferred  dividends 
in  addition  to  which  ever  of  the  last  three  al- 
ternatives he  chooses,  as  well  as  in  addition 
to  the  cash  surrender  valtie,  if  he  choooe 
that.  But  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  what 
those  deferred  dividends  will  amount  to,  and 
he  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  in  the  light 
of  the  recent  management  of  the  conqMUiy 
that  offers  them,  that  they  will  not  be  great. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  second  policy 
is  that  after  the  holder  has  paid  his  premium 
for  twenty  years,  he  does  not  need  to  pay  any 
more.  At  whatever  time  he  dies,  whether  he 
live  five  years  longer  or  forty,  the  $1,000  is 
paid  to  his  beneficiary.  This  kind  of  poUcy — 
the  twenty  payment  .kind — is  very  common. 
The  holder,  instead  of  paying  a  level  premium 
every  year  tmtil  he  dies,  pays  twenty  higher 
level  premiums  which  in  twenty  years  heap 
up  a  large  enough  stmi  in  the  insurance  fund 
to  take  care  of  his  $x,ooo  death  benefit  when 
it  falls  due.  There  are  also  ten  payment,  fif- 
teen jiaymcnt,  and  thirty  payment  level 
premium  policies — with  premiums  at  differ- 
ent amoimts,  of  ooutk, — all  designed  to  con^ 
tribute  to  the  insurance  fund  as  much  as 
would  smaller  level  premiums,  paid  every  year 
up  to  the  poUcy holder's  death.  They  have 
the  merit  to  some  minds  of  enabling  a  man  to 
get  the  job  of  paying  for  his  protection  over 
with  as  soon  as  possible. 

An  annual  dividend  poUcy  is  better  than  a 
deferred  dividend  policy,  because  the  divi- 
dends are  declared  and  paid  to  the  poKcy- 
holder  in  cash,  or  in  a  reduction  of  Us  pre- 
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mium,  or  in  an  incieaseof  his  insurance  every 
year.  A  deferred  dividend  is  commonly  not 
credited  to  the  policyholder  tintil  the  policy 
matures.  But  even  an  annual  dividend  policy 
is  usually  indefinite,  for  it  promises  to  pay 
the  policyholder  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
not  his  share  of  all  the  specific  savings  that 
Oiigbt  to  be  returned,  but  some  indetermin- 
ate  sum. 

No  man  would  in  ordinary  business  make  a 
contract  with  another  man,  and  give  the 

other  man  the  power  to  construe  the  con- 
tract. There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  do  it 
in  Ijfc  insurance.  The  companies  that  issue 
annual  dividend  policies  should  agree  to 
credit  the  policyholders  with  the  full  amount 
of  what  the  companies  have  saved  by  having 
had  to  pay  a  smaller  death  loss  than  they  ex- 
pected in  the  previous  year.  They  should 
agree  to  add  to  this  annual  dividend  what- 
ever they  have  gained  by  making  a  charge 
for  reserve  purposes  higher  tlian  necessary. 
Under  reform  methods  this  will  be  done.  * 

THREE  GOOD    FORMS  OF  POLICY 

There  are,  then,  three  excellent  kinds  of 
ordinary  policies  outside  of  the  fraternal  so* 

cteties : 

First,  a  non-renewable  term  policy  for 
some  definite  business  purpose. 

Second,  a  renewable  term  policy  not  re- 
quiring any  medical  examination  except  the 
first  one. 

Third,  a  level  premium,  straight  Ufe  (or 
non-participating)  policy. 

To  these  may  be  added  an  annual  dividend 
policy,  provided  that  the  contract  specifically 
agrees  to  return  the  saving  through  having  a 
lower  death  loss  than  was  hgured  upon,  and 
the  excess  amount  above  what  was  really 
necessary  for  the  reserve. 

TBB  COST  OP  IN8URANCB 

Practically  every  man  who  has  any  one  de- 
pendent upon  him  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 

his  dep:;ndents  to  take  out  one  of  the  good 
kinds  of  Ufe  insurance.  Obviously,  a  man 
must  have  an  income  larger  than  his  living 
expenses  before  he  can  insure;  but  there  are 
few  men  who  cannot  so  regnlite  their  liv- 
ing expenses  as  to  have  some  surplus.  The 
following  table  shows  approximately  the  an- 
nual premium  one  has  to  pay  in  the  standard 
companies  at  different  ages  for  the  different 
kinds  of  insurance. 


PBEMtUM  UATES  FUR  $I,000  INSURANCB 

Age  31      35       30       35        40      50  60 

t  $11.75  $ia  oo  $13.50  $13.50  $14.50  $20.75  $40>oe 

2  ia.50   13.95.  14.00   15.00   16.75  61.50 

3  15.50    17.00    19.75    35.50    37.00    40.00  64.00 

4  19.50    21.35    a4-"S    38.00    32.75    48.00  77.00 

5  50.00   50.50   51.95    53.50   54.95   69.00  89.50 

6  65.00   65.70  66.75   68.95   7i'00  81.00  Z08.50 

Vo.  I  is  annuril  rt'iiewable  term  insurance. 

No.  3  is  ten  year  renewable  term  insurance. 

No.  3  Is  level  premium  non>participatiiig. 

N(j.  4  is  level  premium  dividend  policy,  the  initial 
premium  charge  being  the  same  whether  the  divi- 
dend is  anmial  or  deferred. 

N'o.  5  is  20-year  endowment. 

No.  6  is  3o-year  endowment  five  per  cent,  gold  bond. 
The  premium  rates  of  all  old  line  companies  are 

substantially  the  same  for  the  same  kind  of  policy. 
In  few  cases  is  the  difference  in  initial  cost  more 
than  5  per  cent.  The  greatest  difference  is  in  real 
returns  of  dividend  and  investment  policies.  So  far 
as  non-partii-ipating  policies  are  concerned,  it  makes 
little  difference  in  what  well  established  company 
the  policy  is  taken  out.  As  regards  all  other  poK- 
cies,  the  difference  is  f^re.it,  not  so  nmch  in  the  first 
cost,  as  in  the  return  of  excess  cost  as  dividends. 

In  the  past,  agents  have  as  a  rule,  persttaded 
applicants  for  insurance  to  take  the  more  ex- 
pensive kinds.  The  result  has  been  fre- 
quently that  policyholders  have  let  their  pol- 
icies lapse  through  inabiUty  to  keep  up  pay- 
ments of  premiums.  Loss  of  employment, 
sickness  in  the  family,  unfortunate  business 
ventures,  bad  crops,  unwise  speculations,  and 
other  misfortunes  have  resulted  in  many 
lapses.  In  some  companies^  this  falling  off  of 
policyholdos  amounts  to  more  than  half  of 
the  full  number.  Since,  however,  a  man 
takes  out  life  insurance  to  protect  other 
people,  tisually  his  own  iamily,  the  hrst  thing 
he  should  do,  when  he  takes  out  a  policy,  is  to 
establish  in  himself  the  moral  earnestness  to 
keep  his  premiums  paid.  A  strong  founda- 
tion for  this  moral  earnestness  is  a  wise  se- 
lection of  the  amount  of  insurance  he  can  af- 
ford to  carry.  This  amotmt  sets  the  sum  he 
is  undertaking  to  pay  regularly  in  premiums. 

lie  should  attach  but  shght  weight  to  the 
loan  value  of  his  pohcy,  that  is.  the  amount 
the  company  would  be  wiUing  to  lend  him  on 
it,  or  to  its  cash  surrender  value.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  either  of  these  privileges,  he  nuUi- 
fies  the  very  object  for  which  he  took  out  in- 
surance. Since  the  insurance  should  be,  in 
his  mind,  an  out-and-out  gift  to  his  beneficiar- 
ies, he  should  not  regard  it  as  in  any  sense  a 
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fund  to  which  he  himself  has  access.  Borrow- 
ing fnm  the  oonqmny  on  one's  ins\u-anoe  pol- 
icy  is  like  xobbiog  one's  child's  toy  bank. 

A  RBGULAR  8AVIM08  STSTBM 

Ufe  insurance  should  form,  and  usually 
does  form,  part  of  a  general  saving  plan.  In 
such  a  plan,  these  things  should  be  considered 
together,  and  not  separately:  (i)  Life 
insurance  protection;  (a)  a  home;  (3)  sav- 
ings and  investments.  If  every  man  with  a 
wife  and  children  -  and  what  normal  man 
does  not  have  a  wife  and  children,  or  does  not 
look  forward  to  having  themF-nledicates 
himself  to  protecting  them  against  want,  to 
sheltering  them  in  a  home  of  his  own.  and  to 
providing  them  and  himself  against  sickness 
and  old  age,  he  will  naturally  regulate  his 
saving  capacity  to  do  all  these  things  as  well 
as  he  can.  Niggardliness  is  the  last  fault 
of  Americans.  Business  men  do  not  practice 
in  their  homes  even  the  economies  that  they 
insist  upon  in  their  business.  Men  on  sal- 
aries Uve  as  if  their  salaries  were  sure  to  in- 
crease and  never  to  diminish.  Farmers  fre- 
quently gauge  their  expenditures  on  their 
prosperous  years  rather  than  on  their  bad  or 
medium  years.  Part  of  our  enterprise  as  a 
nation  is  due  to  this  spirit  of  hopefulness. 
But  many  of  our  individual  misfortimes  and 
disasters  also  are  due  to  it.  Thrift,  then,  is  a 
virtue  which  most  of  us  could  wisely  practice 
more  scrupulously  than  we  do. 

It  may  be  of  assistance  here  to  set  forth  a 
simple  illustration  of  a  thrifty  handling  of 
one's  income.  It  covers  the  case  of  a  man 
earning  $100  a  month,  which  is  an  easy  figure 
on  which  to  base  comparisons. 

A  WISE  njM  FOR  A  MAN  OF  SMALL  INCOME 

Such  a  man's  saving  capacity  should  be 
$240  a  year;  if  anything,  more  rather  than 
less.  Six  thousand  dollars  at  4  per  cent, 
would  return  an  amount  equal  to  his  saving 
capacity.  .'\t  the  age  of  thirty  he  could 
buy  insurance  of  $6,000  for  $75  a  year, 
taking  the  cheapest  form  of  pohcy— a  yearly 
renewable  term.  The  cost  of  a  ten-year 
renewable  term  would  be  only  $8  more  at 
first,  and  ho  had  better  take  that,  as  it 
costs  no  more  in  the  end,  and  simplifies 
his  arithmetic.  This  amotmt  of  insurance 
protection  woxild  cost  one-third  of  his  savings; 
that  is,  by  paying  to  an  insurance  company 
one-third  of  what  he  can  save,  he  has  a  guar- 


antee that,  should  he  die  within  ten  years,  his 
saving  capacity  will  be  continued  permanently 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
shoiild  not  take  the  whole  $6,000  in  one  com- 
pany, and  by  no  means  in  one  policy.    This  | 
protection  would  be  for  ten  years  only;  if  he  | 
desired  to  continue  it,  it  would  cost  him  more  ] 
than  $100  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years,  and 
almost  $200  a  year  for  the  third  ten  years. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  in  a  permanent 
savings  plan  to  rely  solely  on  this.  Besides 
this  cheapest  form  of  insurance  protection, 
he  should  provide  with  a  level  premium  po- 
licy for  permanent  protection  no  matter  when 
he  dies. 

Assuming  that  one-third  of  the  savings  are 
paid  initially  for  term  insurance,  there  are 
two-thirds  to  be  used  for  other  pivposes. 
One-half  of  this  might  be  used  to  buy  from 
a  conservative  trust  company  a  non-forfeit- 
able  endowment  which  matures  either  at  a  , 
fixed  future  date  or  at  death,andw]dchGasnot  I 
be  sold  or  borrowed  upon.  By  buying  an  en- 
dowment  from  a  sound  trust  company,  where  | 
no  medical  examination  is  required  and  the  I 
time  of  death  is  immaterial  to  the  contract-  ' 
ing  company,  the  holder  takes  no  risk  except  | 
the  solvency  of  the  company,  which  of  course  1 
he  should  examine  into  most  carefully.  An 
endowment  contract  of  this  nature  is  a  pro- 
tection against  old  age.   It  also  adds  to  the  ' 
amount  of  life  insurance  protection,  and  the 
regular  requirements  of  payments  for  it  arc  as 
insistent  as  of  a  Ufe  insurance  company. 

The  other  third  of  the  savings  shoukl  be 
put  in  the  savings  bank,  where  they  can  be 
used  at  any  time  should  emergency  demand. 
Wherever  a  man's  employment,  or  the  sta- 
bility of  his  occupation  warrants  it,  the  sav- 
ings bank  account  should  be  looked  forward  to 
as  the  foundation  stone  of  the  family  home. 
It  should  grow  into  the  ownership  of  a  hoiise, 
which  would  also  add  to  the  protection  which 
the  life  insurance  policy  would  help  make 
permanent.  Membership  in  a  building  and 
loan  association  could  well  take  part  of  the 
savings  bank  third.  These  associations,  in 
helping  their  members  to  build  their  own 
homes .  are  of  great  value.  The  man  who  puts 
part  of  his  savings  in  one  of  them,  however, 
should  be  sitre  that  it  is  controlled  by  his 
neighbors  and  himself,  and  that  its  manage- 
ment,  investments,  and  loans  are  subject  to 
their  and  his  personal  scrutiny. 

This  savings  bank  fund  should  be  in  as 
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many  accounts  as  there  arc  members  of  the 
household.  The  wife  should  have  her  ac- 
count and  the  children  should  have  theirs.  If 
in  file  management  of  the  business  ailairs  of 
the  household  partnership  which  come  under 
herpersonal  supervision,  the  wife  is  enabled  to 
make  some  saving  and  to  have  a  Utile  surplus, 
this  should  be  hers,  and  it  should  go  into  her 
own  savings  account.  The  $100  monthly 
salary,  or  the  earnings  or  the  income  of  the 
husband,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  as  much 
his  wife's  and  his  children's  as  they  are  his, 
and  in  the  apportionment  of  their  expenditure 
it  should  be  made  to  the  personal  and  individ- 
ual interest  of  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold to  practice  economy  and  thrift. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  specific  subject, 
how  to  pay  the  cost  of  life  insurance  from  the 
general  saving  scheme  of  which  it  is  the  most 
essential  part.  £very  year  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  annual  term  insurance 
and  of  level  premium  insurance  should  be 
used  to  buy  a  level  premium  insurance  policy. 
A  thousand  dollars  is  large  enough  for  any  one 
of  these  policies.  It  should  be  dated  on  the 
day  that  the  month's  salary  comes  in.  or  that 
the  return  for  the  crops  is  due,  or  when  some 
other  receipt  of  money  is  expected.  This 
premium  will  be  between  $17  and  $35,  accord- 
ing to  the  company  and  according  to  whether 
the  policy  is  a  non  participatinj^  or  a  dividend 
policv.  At  first  the  premiums  should  be 
fixed  semi-annually,  so  that  each  $1 ,000  poUcy 
would  cost  onty  $10  twice  a  year.  Any  man 
can  afford  to  pay  that  nmcfa.  Even  if  the  in- 
come is  $200  a  month  or  $500  a  month  instead 
of  $100,  or  if  it  is  $50  instead  of  $100,  the  ad- 
vice is  the  same:  to  take  out  small  policies. 
Only  keep  on  taking  them  out. 

Assuming  that  the  initial  protection  has 
been  provided  for  by  a  low-priced  term  policy, 
it  should  be  considered  that  this  policy  will 
cost  more  from  time  to  time,  whereas  a  level 
premium  policy  does  not.  So  it  sliould  be 
arranged  gradually  to  take  out  level  premium 
policies  in  addition  to  term  insurance.  Avoid 
all  angle  premiums  or  ten-payment  or  twenty- 
payment  policies,  or  an^-thing  except  these 
two  primary  forms  of  insurance.  If  a  man 
is  a  member  of  a  fraternal  association  which 
insures  the  lives  of  its  members,  he  should 
place  a  substantial  part  of  his  insurance  with 
it,  and  have  his  insurance  protection  in  all 
three  forms,  fraternal,  term,  and  level  prem- 
ium. 


By  this  method,  his  insurance  protection 

would  gradually  increase  every  year.  As  the 
term  insurance  became  too  costly,  it  could  be 
dropped,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  vesttlts 
of  the  trust  company  endowment,  which 
would  have  matured  before  the  term  rate 
became  very  liigh.  The  other  insurance  would 
be  continued  until  its  maturity  at  death. 

This  provides  for  a  series  of  small  payments 
instead  of  big  hmip  payments.  It  provides 
for  a  graduation  of  savings  in  different,  forms, 
so  that  adversity  would  not  aSect  them  all. 
It  gives  more  insurance  protection  at  all  times 
than  an  expensive  policy,  and  it  guards 
against  the  forfeitxire  or  lapse  which  so  often 
is  the  result  of  Iiigh  premiiuns. 

It  is  what  any  man  can  do  and  what  every 
man  should  do.  The  savings-bank  deposits 
and  the  endowment  fund  would  both  have  to 
be  swept  away  before  the  insurance  protec- 
tion became  vulnerable.  Even  then  the  in- 
surance protection  would  not  be  all  bound  up 
in  one  policy,  but  distributed  in  a  number  of 
companies  and  poUcies,  some  of  which  should 
certainly  be  held  until  the  last. 

And  to  hold  insurance  protectk>n  intact, 
the  policyholder  shotild  see  that  every  policy 
which  he  takes  out  prohibits  him  from  bor- 
rowing money  on  it,  or  from  forfeiting  it,  or 
from  surrendering  it,  and  contains  the  sole 
guarantee  that,  should  Us  premiums  be  paid 
in  full,  his  wife  and  children  will  receive  the 
full  face  of  the  pohcy,  and  should  the  pre- 
miums not  have  been  kept  up,  they  will  re- 
ceive whatever  protection  he  has  already  paid 
for.  Let  his  policy  contain  only  that  and 
nothing  more,  and  he  will  have  removed  any 
Opportunity  of  yielding  to  any  temptation  or 
adversity  to  deprive  his  wife  and  children  of 
the  last  protection  winch  he  in  his  more 
prosperous  days  had  provided  for  them. 

L^e  insurance  agents  have  argued,  in  en- 
deavoring to  sell  expensive  policies,  that  in- 
vestment insurance  is  commendable,  as  an  in- 
vestment policy  compels  a  man  to  save. 

One  man,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  by 
the  recent  insurance  investigations,  said: 

"I  took  out  an  endowment  policy  because 
I  could  not  trust  mvself  to  lay  away  a  defin- 
ite sum  of  money  at  definite  times  without 
some  pressure  to  make  me  do  it.  But  I  have 
now  discovered  that  I  underestimated  my 
ability  to  save.  As  my  income  increases  I  find 
all  that  is  necessary  to  compel  me  to  invest  a 
d^nite  sum  every  month  is  a  definite  object." 
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KNPOWMF.NTS.  HKNKMTS,  HONUSES.  C.OI 
BARGAINS,  OFFERED  WITH  LIFE  INSU 
REALLY    OFFER-AN    ANALYSIS    OF  TH 

THE  IXSURAXCE  COM  PA  XI ES  have 
led  the  public  into  bad  bargains  by 
skilfully  preparing  policies  which 
indude  all  manner  of  benefits,  bonuses,  in- 
vestments, dividends,  and  other  "prizes" 
tacked  on.  And  there  has  been  a  large  enough 
proportion  of  the  public  willing  enough  to 
jump  at  a  chance  at  these  deceptive  baits 
ahnost  to  justify  their  adoption  by  the  com- 
panies. 

The  simplest  form  of  "prize"  which  comes 
with  insurance  is  a  dividend.  For  a  $10,000 
non-participating  life  policy,  for  example, 

a  man  thirty  years  old  pays  about  $197.50  a 
year.  For  a  similar  policy  with  the  partici- 
pating privilege,  he  pays  $45  a  5rear  more. 
In  return  for  this  additional  $45  a  year,  he  re- 
ceives "his  share  of  the  accumulated  profits.  " 
At  the  end  of  the  twenty -year  accumulation 
period  one  participating  policy  has  a  cash  sur- 
render value  of  $9,760.  but .  as  the  non-partici- 
pating policy  has  a  cash  surrender  also,  this 
item  neofl  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
relative  benelits  of  the  two.  But,  as  explained 
elsewhere  in  this  magasine,  the  "share'*  he 
receives  for  the  $45  excess  yearly  payment 
depends  altogether  on  what  the  company 
chooses  to  give  him.  In  some  companies, 
this  is  a  fair  return  for  the  added  cost, 
but  in  most  companies  an  inadequate  return. 

But  it  is  argued  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  non-participating  policy, 
because  the  companies  charge  for  expenses 
a  little  more  than  they  use,  so  as  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  that  this  surplus  should  be 
returned  This  is  true.  But  the  fact  that 
the  companies  do  not  return  it,  docs  not 
afford  a  reason  why  the  policyholder  should 
add  $45  to  his  annual  premium  in  order  that 
the  $45  may  be  returned  in  dividends 
But,  as  has  also  been  explained,  most  partici- 
pating policies  contain  the  following  or  a 
similar  ptovi^n: 

"//  the  insured  is  living  at  the  end  of  the  accumula- 
tion period  and  if  the  premiums  have  been  duly 
paid,  and  not  otherwise,  the  company  will^apportion 


.1)  BONDS,  AND  THE  OTHKK  rKETENDKn 
KANCE-WHAT  THE  COMKI.NEI)  POLICIES 
E    POPULAR    INSIKANCK  SPECULATIONS 

to  this   policy   its  share  of  the  accumulatkm 

benefits. " 

The  policyholder  is  investing  this  $45  on 
the  hope  that  the  company  will  pay  him  an 
adequate  return,  but  he  runs  two  risks  in  the 

meanwhile:  one,  that  he  die.  in  which  case  he 
loses  his  $45  for  every  year  he  has  paid  it ;  and 
the  other,  that  he  will  be  unable  to  continue 
the  payments,  in  which  case  he  loses  most  of  it. 
He  is  numing  a  big  risk  to  make  a  non-con- 
vertible investment  on  which  in  the  end  he 
will  realize  only  what  the  other  party  to  the 
bargain  chooses  to  give  him. 

BNDOWMBNT  POLICY 

But  participation  in  dividends  is  the  sim- 
plest of  the  *' prizes. "   The  ''endowment'*  is 

the  next  step.  A  $10,000  twenty-year  partici- 
pating, endowment  policy  costs  $512.50  a 
year,  or  $362,50  more  than  an  ordinary 
straight  life  policy  costs.  A  part  of  this,  $1 50 
a  year, is  paid  for  term  insurance;  the  added 
$362.50  is  for  the  endowment  and  the  expec- 
tation of  dividends.  That  is,  the  policyholder 
invests  the  $361.50  a  year  and  in  return  for  it 
receives,  if  he  is  alive  at  the  end  of  the  twenty 
years,  $10,000  plus  anything  the  company 
may  feel  like  paying  in  the  way  of  dividends. 
This  sum.  $363.50  in  twenty  annual  instal- 
ments at  compound  progressive  3  per  cent, 
interest  would  amount  to  $10,030.75.  The 
$363.50  is  really,  then,  an  investment  at  a 
little  less  than  3  per  cent,  interest. 

That  is  the  feature  of  such  policies  which 
has  made  so  many  people  buy  them.  But 
they  forget  that  to  receive  any  benefit  at  all 
from  this  yearly  expenditure  of  $362.50  the 
policyholder  must  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty  years.  If  he  be  dead,  all  this  in- 
vestment money  is  forfeited.  The  policy- 
holder is  paying  $150  a  year  for  twenty 
years  for  his  insurance,  that  is  for  the  $10,000 
which  his  heirs  receive  if  he  dies;  and  he  also 
pays  $362.50  a  year  for  a  $10,000  endowment 
which  he  receives  only  if  alive  at  the  end  of 
the  period.   Obviousty,  he  has  paid  for  the 
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insaranoe  $10,000  and  for  the  endowment 
$10,000,  and  can  get  only  one.    If  be  gets  one 

he  loses  the  other. 

To  make  it  quite  plain,  take  the  case  of  a 
man  with  this  Idnd  of  policy  who  dies  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  policy.  His  estate 
automatically  receives  $10,000  insurance, 
and  at  the  same  time  loses  approximately 
$10,000  of  investment.  His  heirs  have  as 
their  chief  nssot  the  knowledge  of  his  good, 
but  ill-directed,  intentions. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  he  is  living  at 
the  end  of  the  twenty  yean.  He  will,  in  that 
case,  not  receive  any  return  for  the  $150  a 
year  which  he  has  paid  for  life  insurance,  but 
he  has  already  received  the  twenty  years  of 
insurance  for  which  he  paid.  For  the  $563.50 
investment  (or  endowment)  which  he  has 
paid  every  year,  he  receives  $10,000  (plus 
any  dividends) — that  is,  all  he  paid  in  plus 
about  3  per  cent,  interest.  But  to  get  this 
3  per  cent,  interest,  he  has  Ixen  running 
something  like  a  i  to  5  risk,  all  the  time,  of 
dying  and  losing  the  whole  investment. 
Ordinarily  a  man  does  not  invest  his  money 
in  a  scheme  which  entails  a  ao  per  cent,  risk 
of  total  failure,  when  it  only  nets  him  3  per 
cent,  interest  if  it  succeeds.  There  are 
plenty  of  investments,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  risk,  which  give  a  return  of  3 
per  cent.  In  cither  contingency,  therefore, 
vphether  he  lives  or  whether  he  dies,  he  has 
made  a  poor  investment. 

All  these  figures  help  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  statement  of  ex-President  McCurdy  of  the 
Mutual,  that  "It  is  an  entire  misconception 
of  the  function  of  a  life  insurance  company  to 
consider  it  as  a  company  organised  for  the 
benefit  of  making  money  or  of  declaring  div- 
idends to  the  person  who  pays  the  premium. " 
Yet  thousands  of  people  thought  it  was  such. 
Without  a  careful  examination  of  its  pro- 
visions, it  appears  as  a  good  investment. 
Some  people,  however,  do  examine  the  policies 
offered  for  their  purchase. 

A  RBPORTBR  WHO  IMVBSTBD 

Here  the  story  of  how  one  young  man 
came  to  decide  that  the  investment  principle 
in  life  insurance  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  in- 
vestment needs  of  the  average  young  man 
with  average  intelligence.  The  young  m  m 
is  a  newspaper  reporter.  It  happened  that, 
two  years  ago,  he  heard  of  a  strange  story  in- 
volving the  bonds  of  a  small  southwestern 


railroad.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
had  declared  that  $1,000,000  of  these  Ixinds 
were  illegally  issued,  and  had  ordered  the 
company  to  cancel  them.  No  definite  bonds 
were  specified.  The  railroad  merely  had  to 
buy  in  that  amount  of  its  bonds  in  the  market, 
and  cancel  them.  The  order,  however,  made 
the  owners  of  the  whole  t>ond  issue  very 
nervous,  and  there  was  some  heavy  selling. 
The  young  man  saw  the  bonds  decline  from 
nearly  $900  to  nearly  $700.  He  knew  there 
was  no  real  reason  for  the  decline,  and  he 
knew  also  that  the  bonds  wotdd  soon  come 

hack  to  their  former  price. 

Just  at  this  time,  an  agent  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  wanted  him  to  buy 
a  policy  at  a  premium  of  more  than  $45  per 
$1,000  a  year.  He  recommended  it  as  the 
best  policy,  because  it  had  the  investment 
features.  He  could  give  the  young  man  a 
poHcy,  equally  sound,  but  lacking  the  in- 
vestment features,  for  $34  a  thousand.  Thus 
the  investment  feature  in  the  first  policy 
amounted  to  $31  a  year. 

The  reporter  thought  it  all  over.  He  cal- 
culated how  miu  h  that  investment  was  gqjng 
to  cost  him  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years, 
reckoning  compound  interest,  and  what  he 
was  going  to  get  out  of  it.  He  found,  on 
comparing  the  two,  that  the  net  return 
amounted  to  tlie  money  he  put  in,  and  a  fur- 
ther amount  that,  allowing  for  discount,  came 
to  less  than  4  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  in- 
vestment. It  was  only  a  short  sum  in  com- 
pound interest.  Further,  he  saw  that  the 
way  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
made  the  money  to  pay  this  interest  was 
throtigh  buying  railroad  bonds  in  the  market 
for  investment.  In  the  list  of  the  ef.m|)any's 
investments  he  found  many  bonds  no  better 
than  the  bonds  he  had  watched  fall  twenty 
points. 

"Why  can't  I  do  my  own  investing?"  he 
asked  the  agent.  "Seems  to  me  that  the 
average  young  man,  here  in  New  York,  can 
do  as  well  as  4  per  cent,  at  least.  Of  course, 
I  want  the  protection  of  life  insurance, 
but  that  onlv  costs  me  $34  a  thousnnd. 
That  other  $21  I  shall  invest  myself.  I  am 
not  a  widow  nor  an  orphan,  and  I  don't  need 
a  trustee.  In  twenty  years,  that  $si  a  year 
will  net  me  a  good  deal  more  than  4  per  cent, 
a  year." 

The  very  first  thing  the  young  man  bought 
taking  his  money  out  of  the  bank  to  buy  it 
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was  one  of  the  lx)nds  of  the  railroad  that  had 
been  his  object  lesson.  It  cost  him  $735.^His 
net  return  in  interest  has  been  over  $  per 
cent,  a  year,  and  the  bonds  have  risen  tn  value, 

during  the  twenty-five  months,  nearly  twenty 
points,  or  $200  on  the  investment.  It  will 
take  the  life  insurance  agent  a  long  time  to 
tell  him  that  his  decision  was  wiong. 

Besides  these  endowment  policies  with 
participating  privileges,  there  are  all  manner 
of  other  combination  policies.  For  example, 
one  insurance  company  issues  a  **  seven-year 
equalizajtion  policy  with  yearly  distributions. " 
In  this,  for  an  extra  amount  tacked  on  to  the 
yearly  premivun,  the  company  not  only 
makM  a  yearly  distribution  of  what  it  sees  fit, 
but  every  seven  years  gives  the  policyholder 
a  "bonus,"  the  amount  of  which  is  arrived  at 
in  the  same  way.  In  a  hundred  different 
ways  small  variations  in  the  combination  of- 
fers are  made  and  new  policies  are  evolved. 
One  of  the  big  New  York  companies  offers  a 
thousand.  There  are  still  other  policies 
which  are  really  different  in  principle. 

TONTINR  AND   SEMI-TONTINE  POl.iriKS 

A  tontine  invLstnicnt  policy  is  one  which, 
for  a  yearly  premium  somewhat  above  that 
required  for  straight -life  insurance,  will  give* 
to  the  holder  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  pay- 
ment a  share  of  a  certain  ftmd.  This  fund  is 
made  up  of  the  money  which  otlier  holders  of 
similar  policies,  who  failed  to  keep  np  their 
premium  payments,  paid  in  before  they 
failed.  In  an  ordinary  policy,  a  policyholder 
who  thus  lets  his  policy  lapse  receives  a 
proportion  of  what  be  has  paid  in  as  surren- 
der value.  The  money  that  would  be  paid  as 
the  surrender  value  on  an  ordinary  policy 
under  the  tontine  system  goes  to  the  fund 
which,  at  the  maturity  of  the  tontine  policies 
issued,  is  divided  among  those  who  have  paid 
all  their  premiums.  The  holder  of  a  tontine 
policy  is  really  betting  a  certain  sum  every 
year  that  a  certain  number  of  other  policy- 
holders will  have  to  default  in  their  payments. 
But  even  if  they  do,  he  is  by  no  means  sure  to 
profit;  for  his  policy  states  only  that  he  shall 
receive  "his  share,"  and  the  company  de- 
termines what  his  share  shall  be— big  or  little 
as  it  pleases.  He  is  making  a  bet,  with  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  he  wins  or  not, 
and  placing  his  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
company,  which  may  pay  him  as  it  sees  fit  all 
or  part  of  bis  winnings,  if  he  should  win. 


Tontine  policies  are  no  longer  issued.  On  a 
semi-tontine  policy,  only  a  part  of  the  losses 
of  the  defaulting  policyholders  is  given  to 
those  who  continue  their  policies.  Such  a 
policy,  however,  is  based  in  a  measure  on  the 
tontine  principle. 

None  of  these  "prize"  schemes  iiave  any 
inherent  connection  with  life  iasaraatat. 
Some  are  speculative  investments  and  others 
blind  gambles;  and  some  are  gambles  and 
speculative  investments  in  one.  Some  com- 
panies get  out  new  styles  of  them  every  year, 
as  a  milliner  gets  out  ladies'  hats. 

A  more  or  less  recent  invention  is  the  5  per 
cent,  gold  bond  endowment.  In  this  "prize" 
scheme,  instead  of  paying  extra  for  a  $10,000 
endowment,  a  policyholder  pays  a  still  higher 
yearly  premium  for  a  $10,000  gold  bond,  on 
which  the  company  pays  him  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest every  year.  This  is  merely  a  rovuoda- 
bout  way  of  selling  a  $13,000  endowapBt 
under  a  high  sounding  name;  for  the  $xo^Mo 
plus  the  difference  between  3  and  5  per 
cent,  interest  at  twenty  years  equals  fj^^nB* 
* 'Double  endowments"  are  also  tdMl^jKr 
this  guise.  v 

An  instalment  gold  bond  policy  provSc* 
that  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  dn^^ 
which  the  policyholder  has  paid  Ut'frib* 
miums,  the  company  will  give  him  a  gold 
bond  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  he  receives 
5  per  cent,  interest  on  $10,000.  But  the 
policyholder  pays  extra  every  year  for  this 
added  privilege. 

TBB  CONTINUATION  OP  THB  PMXBS 
Prom  an  owner  of  one  of  these  "prise" 

policies  who  dies,  the  company  gets  the  money 
which  the  policyholder  thought  he  was  in- 
vesting for  his  own  use.  If  the  policyholder  is 
alive,  however,  at  the  maturity  of  his  policy, 
the  company  is  ready  with  a  new  set  of 
schemes,  or  "benefits."  The  policies  as  a  nil? 
provide  certain  options.  One  $10,000  twenty- 
payment  participating  policy  contains  the 
following: 

"If  the  insured  is  living  at  the  end  of  the  acrumu- 
lation  period,  and  if  the  premiums  have  been  dulv 
paid,  and  not  otherwise,  the  company  wiU  apportiaa 
to  this  policy  its  share  o(  the  arrumulatod  profits 
and  the  insured  shall  then  have  the  option  of  om  oi 
the  following: 

FIVE  ACCCMULATION  BBNEriTS 

(i)  Receive  the  profits,  in  cash,  and  continoe 
this  poUcy  without  litriher  payment  of 
or. 
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(3)  Receive  the  profits,  converted  into  an  annual 
income  for  life,  and  continue  this  policy  without 
further  payments  of  premiums;  or, 

(3)  Receive  the  profits,  converted  into  additional 
non-participating  paid-up  insurance,  subject  to 
evidence  of  insurability  satisfactory  to  the  company, 
and  continue  this  policy  without  further  payment 
of    premiums;  or, 

(4)  Receive  the  entire  cash  value,  as  stated  be- 
low "  (in  this  policy  it  amounted  to  $5,550  plus  'this 
policy'sshare  of  the  accumulated  profits'), "  converted 
into  an  annual  income  for  life,  and  discontinue  this 
p>olicy;  or, 

(  5  )  Receive  the  entire  cash  value,  as  stated  below, 
in  cash,  and  discontinue  this  policy.  " 

The  company  owes  the  holder  of  this  ma- 
txxred  policy  $5,550  plus  any  accumulated 
profits  they  wish  to  give  him.  Their  first 
offer,  or  "benefit,"  is  to  give  him  the  profits 
in  cash,  but  to  keep  the  $5,550.  For  this 
they  will  allow  him  to  continue  his  $10,000 
participating  insurance.  As  a  man  fifty 
years  old  in  good  health  can  get  a  $10,000 


dividend  policy  for  $480  a  year,  and  the  aver- 
age expectation  of  life  for  a  fifty-year  old  man 
is  nearly  thirty  years,  he  could  buy  partici- 
pating life  insurance  quite  as  cheaply  else- 
where. Or  if  he  had  tired  of  frills,  he  could 
take  his  $5,550  and  buy  straight  life  insurance 
more  cheaply. 

The  second  "benefit"  provides  that  the 
policyholder  receive  his  "profit"  in  an  annu- 
ity, and  use  the  $5,550  as  provided  for  in 
benefit  No.  i. 

He  practically  pays  two  lump  sums,  one 
for  an  annuity  and  the  other  for  participating 
life  insurance.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the 
company  gets  the  use  of  the  money  which  he 
has  paid  in  during  the  twenty  years  previous. 

The  third  benefit  puts  the  profits  into  ad- 
ditional non-participating  insurance  and  de- 
votes the  $5,550,  as  in  benefits  i  and  2,  to  con- 
tinuing the  original  policy.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  $5,550  is  spent  for 
participating  privileges  which   are    by  no 
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means  sure  of  netting  him  a  fair  sum,  the 
policyholder  loses  nothing  by  this  benefit. 

The  fourth  option  provides  that  the  profits, 
whatever  they  are,  and  the  $5,550  surrender 
value  be  "converted  into  an  annual  income  for 
life."  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  policy- 
holder gives  his  money  to  the  company  to  in- 
vest, and  they  give  it  back  to  him  in  small 
instalments  with  whatever  interest  they  wish. 
For  twenty  years  he  collected  this  sum,  which 
he  turns  over  to  the  company  so  that  they 
may  pay  it  back  to  him  (with  part  of  the  in- 
terest it  earned)  in  another  twenty  years. 

The  last  of  these  options  is,  "  Receive  the 


THE  KQUITABLK  BUILDING  IN  ST.  LOUIS 
This  ttructure  cost  ft, 110,127,    On  thU  valuation  the  coiDpany  earned 
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with.  He  is  given  a  chance  to  get  almost  any 
of  the  "prizes"  which  he  escaped  when  he 
first  took  out  his  policy,  or  even  to  try  the 
same  one  over  again  if  he  likes  it. 

The  evil  of  frill  policies  originates  with 
the  companies;  for  these  policies  were  the 
basis  of  the  irresponsible  millions  the  com- 
panies have  worked  so  hard  to  heap  up.  In 
their  struggle  to  sell  these  things,  the  whole 
business  of  selling  life  insurance  has  been  de- 
bauched. Although  it  is  illegal  to  rebate, 
most  of  the  companies  have  encouraged  a 
practice  which  by  competition  forces  the 
agent  to  do  it.  The  companies  allow  insurance 


THK  Kt,H  TIAIILE  Kt'lLDING  IN  BOSTON 
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entire  cash  value,  as  stated  below,  in  cash," 
(the  $5,550  and  whatever  profits  there  are) 
"and  discontinue  this  policy."  The  option 
allows  the  policyholder  to  terminate  his  bad 
bargain.  Whether  his  original  policy  was  a 
good  investment  or  not,  he  has  received  all  the 
money  he  can  possibly  get  from  it,  and  he  can 
then  use  it  to  buy  life  insurance  or  he  can  in- 
vest it.  But.  if  his  previous  experience  has 
been  of  any  value,  he  will  not  try  to  combine 
the  two  in  one  policy.  Those  offered  in  this 
one  policy  are  by  no  means  all  the  "benefits" 
which  a  policyholder  may  have  to  contend 


brokers    to    sell    p>olicies    for  them  and 
they  ^'ive  the  brokers  high  commissions.  A 
Crmnccticut  company,  for  example,  has  beer> 
giving  brokerage  commissions  as  high  as  7? 
per  cent,  of  the  first  premium.    The  resiilt  L- 
that  wlicn  a  man  finds  out  what  kind  of  polic^ 
he  w  ants,  he  a.sks  his  broker  to  purchase 
for  hiiii.    The  brokers  have  bought  the  y-^. 
icy.   deducted    their   brokerage,  just  as  H 
bir.  iii^^  aTu  thing  else  and  returned  the  rest  <w 
the  commission  to  the  client.    To  meet  this 
kind  of  sale  on  policies  of  their  own  com- 
pany, the  agents  have  to  rebate.    And  so 
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per  cent,  of  iu  premium  receipli  in  thai  year. 
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field  expert,  a  responsible  insurance  adviser 
with  a  clientele  in  which  can  be  found  both 
his  first  customers  and  his  last,  and  his  cus- 
tomers are  his  chief  advertisement.  The 
better  agents  are  beginning  to  realize  the  long 
profit  of  honesty.  There  has  lately  been 
formed  an  Anti-Rebate  Bureau  in  New  York. 
As  yet  it  has  not  had  courage  enough  to  stop 
the  brokerage  business,  but  its  existence  is  in 
itself  a  good  sign.  The  Armstrong  committee, 
when  it  recommended  that  commissions  be 
paid  only  on  the  amount  of  life  insurance  sold, 
irrespective  of  the  prizes  attached ,  struck  a 
blow  straight  at  the  rotten  spot.  But  the 
most  cheerful  fact  is  what,  in  one  agency  at 
least,  has  already  been  done. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  New  York  agency  of 
the  Northwestern  Company,  under  Mr.  John 
I.  D.  Bristol,  canceled  400  brokers'  contracts 
and  proclaimed  that  it  would  no  longer  give 
rebates  of  any  kind.  It  was  considered  the 
reckless  move  of  impractical  reformers,  this 
decision  for  honesty,  but  it  worked.  And  in 
1897  the  company  was  persuaded  to  follow 
the  good  example,  although  the  company's 
rule  is  not  so  strict  as  Mr.  Bristol's.  Yet  the 
fight  was  not  over.  The  most  successful  man 
in  that  very  agency  gave  a  rebate  of  $2,000. 
It  was  found  out.  The  policy  was  canceled. 
The  agent,  although  he  brought  in  more  bus- 
iness than  anyone  else  was  expelled;  and 
his  yearly  equity  of  nearly  $8,000  in  former 
contracts  was  taken  from  him.      The  case 


THE  HOME  BUILDINU  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL.  IN  MILWAUKEE 
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they  have  bribed  the  public  to  buy  the  wares 
they  knew  the  public  did  not  want. 

There  is  a  type  of  agent,  however,  who 
does  not  do  business  in  this  way.    He  is  the 
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THE  HOME  OFFICES  OF  THE  NEW  KNOI.ANI>  MITL'AL.  IN  BOSTON 
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(Ward  vs.  Bristol)  was  brought  to  court.    The  ruary  21st  the  Insurance  Neu-s  printed  under 

$2,000  cheque  was  produced.    The  purchaser  "Bristol's  Business  Booms,"  the  fact  that  be- 

was  made  to  testify,  and  the  rebate  was  proved,  tween  February  ist  and  loth  this  agency  did 

Then  it  was  realized  that  the  agency  waj»  in  ear-  $620,400  worth  of  new  business.  Reforms 

nest.     And  its  honesty  has  paid  ;  for  on  Feb-  that  are  demanded  for  the  public  by  the  men 
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MR.  JOHN  M.  HOLCOMBE 
President  of  the  Phcrnlz  Mutual,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 


SENATOR  MORGAN  G.  BULKKLKY 
Pretidcnt  of  the  Maa  Life,  of  Hartforti,  C<mn 
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MR.  PERRY  S.  ALLEN 

SecreUry  and  cusioduin  of  the  Pre»bylerian  Miniilers'  Fund.  This 
FundV  perccnUge  ef  expen»ei  to  receipt*  is  only  8.  or  liltic  more 
than  hall  the  percentage  ol  the  mo»t  economical  of  ihe  general 
compMie*.  Th«  company  h»»  only  iwo  regular  agent*  and  Mr.  Allen 
himtcif  write*  most  ol  the  business,  amounting  to  about  i  million  »nd 
a  quarter  dolU'i  a  year 


who  originate  the  business  are  likely  to  be  thj 
most  effective  kind,  for  the  very  men  who  pro- 
moted them  are  always  on  hand  to  see  that 
thev  are  carried  out. 

When  an  honest,  responsible  agent  goes  to 
his  home  company  and  demands  in  the  name 
of  his  policyholders  that  certain  abuses  cease 
or  certain  improvements  be  made,  he  is  backed 
by  the  voting  power  of  his  clientele;  and  if 
his  clientele  is  large  enough,  he  may  demand 
a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  company. 

So  far,  both  the  agents  and  the  public  have 
been  the  victims  of  a  vicious  system.  To  sell 
tinsel  policies  the  companies  allowed  excessive 
commissions.  The  agents  bribed  the  public 
with  rebates  to  buy  them.  The  companies 
got  millions  of  dollars.  The  agents  rebated, 
lost  their  self-respect,  and  still  lost  much  busi- 
ness which  went  to  the  brokers.  The  public 
accepted  the  illegal  bribe  along  with  the  gold 
brick  poUcy.  What  they  lost  can  be  readily 
seen  by  an  examination  of  even  a  mild  form 
of  prize  insurance. 


The  easiest  way  to  find  out  just  whrtt  these 
various  kinds  of  policies  give  is  to  separate 
the  money  paid  for  life  insurance  from  that 
spent  for  the  investments  and  jot  down  at  the 
side  of  each  what  chances  of  profit  and  loss  it 
runs.  For  example,  a  Sio.ooo  twenty-year 
deferred  dividend  policy  for  a  man  thirty  years 
old  in  one  of  the  big  companies  calls  for  a 
yearly  premium  of  $513.  which  may  be 
divided  as  follows: 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  ENDOWMENT 


YEARLY  PAYMENTS 

$1^0  for  life  insurance. 
—  This  is  what  $10,000  of 
nun-participating  term 
insurance  costs  a  year. 

It  is  a  good  yearly  pay- 
ment for  $10,000  worth 
of  life  insurance. 

$362.50  for  $10,000  fn- 

douw'ent.—Ttie  excess  of 
premium  for  endowment 
over  a  term  policy. 

This  sum  at  progres- 
sive compound  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  for  twenty 
years  equals  $11,237.50; 
or  5  per  cent.,  $1  ^, 782. 37. 


RETURN 

$10,000  worth  of  life  in- 
surance for  twenty  years 
and  a  cash  surrender 
value  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 


$10,000  if  the  policyhol- 
der is  alive  and  has  kept 
up  his  premiums.  Plus 
an  indefinite  sum  the 
company  chooses  to  pay 


Retiu-n  in  case  of  death  .....  $io.occ 
Return  if  alive  at  end  of  period  $  1 0.000 
plus  an  indefinite  dividend. 

But  a  man  who  had  bought  a  $10,000 
straight  life  insurance  policy  and  put  the  rest 
of  his  money  in  a  savings  bank  or  any  other 


THE  OLD  LONDON  EQUITABLE'S  OFFICES 
This  company  has  never  had  an  agent,  and  its  expenses  arc 
small.    Those  who  wish  to  buy  life  insurance  from  it  go  m  the 
offices  after  it.    The  company  was  founded  in  1761 
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investment,  would  at  the  end  of  twenty  yeafB 
have  an  accoiint  as  follows: 

TBARI.Y  l»ATl«lfTS 

Z'^''  term  itfsuratiic. 
— This  is  the  same  as  he 
pays  for  life  insuranca 
under  the  other  plan. 


The  same  as  with  the 
other  poUcy,  $10,000. 


$11,237.50  or  $12,782.37 
depending  on  rate  of 
interast. 


$362.50  for  investment. — 
At  4  per  rent,  in  sav- 
ings bank,  at  1  ifo^^rcssive 
compound  mtcrost,  this 
WOW  equal  Sn  ^37.50; 
otsftrcBot,  $12,582.37. 

Return  in  case  of  death    $21,337.50  or  $22,782.37 

Return  if  living,   $11,237.50  or  $12,782.37 

dependinj^  on  risk  taken 
in  investment. 

This  shows  which  is  really  the  better  life  in- 
surance; which  would  leave  the  more  money 

to  the  policyholder's  estate  in  case  of  death. 

The  following  is  the  table  showing  what  $r 
amounts  to  at  compound  interest  over  a 
period  of  years: 

tmWLB   COMPOUND   INTBRBST  TABLE 

From  I  to  40  ycar^  ^ving  the  value  of  $  i  principal 
at  simple  compouna  interest  at  3,  3^,  4.  S.  ana  6 


per  cent. 

Year 

3% 

3i% 

I 

$103 

$'■03 

a 

1 .06 

1.07 

3 

1.09 

1. 10 

4 

1. 13 

1. 14 

i.iS 

i.z8 

1 

1.19 

i.sa 

1 

z.ss 

1.37 

T.30 

1.31 

9 

I  30 

t.36 

10 

I  34 

1. 41 

II 

1. 38 

1.46 

12 

1.42 

«3 

X.46 

14 

1.51 

1.61 

1.55 
1.80 

1.67 

1.73 

17 

1.79 

18 

1.70 

1.85 

19 

1.93 

20 

1.80 

1.99 

3  I 

1.86 

2.05 

33 

1.91 

2.»3 

'3 

»-97 

a.ao 

S.03 

9.9$ 

li 

•.09 

9.36 

9.15 

>-44 

a? 

».i9 

9.53 
9.69 

28 

3.38 

29 

2-35 

3.71 
a.80 

30 

2.42 

31 

9.90 

J» 

3.57 

300 

33 

9.65 

3" 

34 

«.73 
«.8i 

3.99 

3.33 

3.89 

3-45 

a.gS 

3  57 

307 

3  60 

39 

3-8^ 

3.96 

3-95 

4% 
$1.04 
1.08 

1. 13 
I.I7 
I.9I 

t.a6 
1.31 

1.36 

1.42 
1.48 

'•53 
1.60 
1.66 

Vii 

S.87 
1.94 
9.0a 
9.10 

3.19 
a. 27 

2-  37 
3.46 
a. 56 
3.66 
3.77 
2.88 
3.99 

3  " 
324 

3-  37 
350 
364 
3-79 

3-  94 
4.10 
4.36 

4-  43 
4.6X 
4.80 


5% 
$1.05 
no 
115 

1.33 
1.97 

1.34 
1.40 

1.47 

1-55 
1.63 

1.71 

1.79 

r.88 

1.98 

9.07 

9.t8 

9.99 
9.40 

3.53 

2.65 
2.78 
2.92 
307 

3-  22 
338 

355 
3  73 
3  9a 
4.11 

4-  32 

4-  S3 
4.76 
5.00 
5.95 

5-  Si 

iU 

6.38 
6.70 

704 


From  the  foregoing  table  one  may  see  what 
a  single  dollar  will  amount  to  when  invested ; 
bat  when  the  investment  is  made  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  every  year,  fhe  interest  to  be  figured 
is,  of  course ,  on  each  successive  payment.  The 
money  grows,  not  at  simple  compound  inter- 
est, bat  at  progressive  compoimd  interest. 
Thus,  when  twenty  annual  payments  of  a 
single  dollar  at  each  payment  is  made  to  an 
insurance  company,  the  company  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  in  its  possession  at  the  end  of 
that  time  not  $ao  but  $30.96.  It  is  -by  the 
failure  to  realize  what  this  progressive  com- 
pound interest  amounts  to  that  the  average 
policyholder  is  induced  to  invest  his  money 
80  poorly.  Below  is  given  the  progr^ive 
compound  interest  table  of  sums  invested 
annually  for  forty  years  at  different  rates. 
By  the  use  of  these  tables,  one  can  easily 
and  quickly  compute  the  value  of  any 
investment  in  life  insurance  or  in  anything 
else. 


PROGRESSIVE    COMPOUND  INT 

Giving  the  value,  from  i  to  40 
annuaUy  in  advance  at  3,  3).  4,  5 


ERHST  TABLE 

years,  of  $1  paid 
and  6  per  cent. 


6% 

Year 

3% 

3h% 

4% 

s% 

^'''0 

$1.06 

I 

$1.03 

$1.03 

$1.04 

$1.05 

Si. 06 

1. 1 2 

3 

3.09 

a. 10 

I.I  2 

2»5 

2.18 

1.19 

3 

3.18 

321 

3-24 

3  3» 

3  37 

1.36 

4 

4-30 

4  36 

4.41 

4  52 

4.63 

1.33 

i 

5.46 

555 

5.80 

S-97 

1.41 

6.66 

6.77 

7-39 

ISO 

I 

7.89 

8.05 

8.31 

8.54 

8.89 

1-59 

9»S 

•  9  36 

9  58 

I0.09 

JO.40 

1.68 

9 

10.46 

IO-73 

1 1. 00 

"57 

12.18 

1.79 

10 

1 1.80 

13.14 

12.48 

13.20 

>3  97 

1.89 

1 1 

'3  '9 

13.60 

14.03 

14.91 

IS  87 

3.01 

1 2 

14.61 

15.11 

1 5.62 

16.71 

17.88 

a  13 

13 

16.08 

If). 67 

17.29 

18.59 

20.0 1 

a.a6 

»4 

«7-59 

18.39 

19.0a 

ao.S7 

33.37 

9.39 

\i 

19.15 

19.97 

90.89 

99.65 

94.67 

9.I9 

90.70 

31.70 

33.69 

34.84 

37.31 

\l 

99.41 

23-50 

34.64 

a7»3 

39.90 

9.85 

94.11 

aS-35 

36.67 

2953 

33.76 

3.0a 

>9 

aS-87 

37.38 

28.77 

32.06 

35  78 

3.20 

30 

37.67 

29.26 

30.96 

"m  7« 

3S  99 

340 

31 

^9  S3 

3132 

33- 24 

42  3<? 

3.60 

22 

3145 

33  46 

;  >  6 1 

40  43 

45  00 

3.8a 

23 

33.4a 

35.66 

38.08 

43-50 

49.81 

4.04 

»4 

35>4S 

3795 

40.64 

46.79 

53.86 

4.99 

11 

37  55 

40.31 

43-31 

SO.  11 

58.15 

4.89 

39-7» 

42.75 

40.08 

S3.66 

69.70 

27 

41  93 

45  29 

48.06 

57-40 

6752 

a8 

44.21 

47  91 

SI  96 

6132 

72.64 

541 

39 

4657 

50.62 

5.S08 

65  43 

78.05 

S-74 

30 

49.00 

.';342 

5832 

69.76 

83  80 

6.08 

3« 

S»-5o 

56  33 

61.70 

74-20 

80.  So 

6.45 

32 

5407 

.59-34 

65.21 

79.06 

96.34 

6.84 

33 

56.73 

62.45 

68.85 

84.06 

103.18 

vu 

34 

59.46 

65.67 

79.65 

89.39 

1 10.43 

6a. a7 

69.00 

76.59 

94.83 

II8.I3 

8.X4 

li 

72.45 

80.70 

100,62 

1 36.26 

8.63 

37 

68.15 

76.03 

84.97 

106.7 1 

13490 

915 

38 

71  '3 

79.72 

89.40 

1 13  Of) 

144  05 

9.70 

39 

74.40 

83- 55 

94.02 

1 19.80 

X  '53  76 
164.04 

le.98 

40 

77.66 

87.51 

98.89 

196.84 
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SURRENDERING  AND  EXCHANGING 

BAD  POLICIES 

WHICH  POLICYHOLDERS  HAD  BETTER  CHANGE  AND 
WHICH    HAD    NOT— THE    OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED 


MANY  policyholders  are  now  reading 
their  policies  carefully  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  finding  out  facts 
wlndi  tliey  did  not  Imow  before,  which,  com- 
pared with  their  reooUection  of  some  agents' 
promises,  are  causinc;  dissatisfaction.  But 
when  a  policyholder  finds  that  be  has  a  bad 
bargain,  what  is  he  to  do? 

Before  deciding,  every  policyholder  should 
first  read  over  his  policy  carefully,  and  com- 
pute what  he  has  paid  in  and  what  he  will 
still  have  to  pay  in.  In  this  figuring,  he 
should  be  sure  to  include  the  compound  inter- 
est on  every  dollar  from  the  time  of  its  pay- 
ment to  the  date  of  the  maturing  of  his  policy. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  consulting  the 
tables  printed  in  this  magaaine  Next  he 
should  put  in  an  application  in  some  other 
company  or  companies  for  the  same  amount 
of  1^  insurance  protection  that  he  is  carry- 
'  ing.  By  making  a  oomparatrve  examinataon 
of  the  different  policies,  he  can  tell  which 
offers  him  the  most  for  the  least  money. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  be- 
cause a  man  has  a  bad  policy  and  can  now  get 
a  good  one,  he  should  at  once  drop  the  bad  one. 
If  he  has  been  treated  honestly  in  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  is  insured,  he  should,  of 
course,  stay  there.  But  if  he  has  made  a  bad 
bargain,  the  question  whether  he  should  give 
up  his  policy  or  keep  on,  depends  on  the  kind 
of  poUcy  that  he  has  and  on  how  long  he  has 
been  paying  premiums  on  it — assuming,  of 
course,  that  he  is  still  a  good  risk  and  can 
get  insurance  protection  elsewhere. 

THE  NON-PARTICIPATING  POLICY 

If  his  policy  is  either  a  term  or  a  level  pre- 
mium non-participating  policy  which  contains 

no  investment  features,  he  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  dropping  it.  Even  if  it  is  in  one  of  the 
companies  whose  former  corrupt  management 
has  been  exposed,  he  has  the  solace  of  Imowing 
that  the  money  which  was  wasted  or  stolen 
did  not  come  out  of  his  payments,  but  only 


out  of  the  payments  of  the  holders  of  partici- 
pating pohcies.  It  came  out  of  the  sums  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  paymg  dividends  as 
they  come  due.  If  his  policy  is  in  a  stock 
company,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  if  he 
held  a  mortgage  bond  on  a  solvent  railroad. 
So  long  as  the  management  does  not  wreck 
the  company,  it  will  pay  its  contracted  obli- 
gations— what  the  printed  language  of  the 
policy  says.  He  could  gain  nothing  by  chang- 
ing, for  the  man  who  has  any  life  insurance 
policy  now  can  never  get  the  same  form  of  pol- 
icy again  at  the  same  premium  he  paid  when 
he  took  it  out.  On  any  new  straight  policy, 
he  must  pay  the  increased  premiimi  propor- 
tionate to  his  increased  age. 

The  holder  of  an  endowment  policy,  how- 
ever, though  he  may  not  buy  the  same  form  of 
policy  as  cheaply  now  as  when  he  took  it,  can 
buy  the  same  amount  of  straight  life  insurance 
protection  perhaps  even  more  cheaply.  And 
he  need  not  look  far  for  a  better  way  to  invest 
the  surplus  above  his  straight  premium,  if  he 
regards  the  investment  feature  of  his  policy  as 
an  advantage. 

"  SURRENDER     VALUES  " 

The  man  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  is  pay- 
ing $S6  a  year  for  $i,ooo  of  Ufe  msurance  pro- 
tection and  a  twenty-year  double  endowment, 
can  buy  the  same  amount  of  life  insurance 
protection  for  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  money . 
or  if  he  has  a  gold  bond,  or  an  ordinary  endow- 
ment policy,  he  can  get  the  same  amount  of 
life  insurance  protection  for  less  than  half  the 
premium  he  is  paying;  or,  for  the  same  pre- 
miums, he  can  get  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  life  insurance  protection.  Nor 
would  he  necessarily  have  to  diange  com- 
panies to  do  this.  The  same  companies  that 
sell  life  insurance  combined  with  investment 
also  sell  it  without  any  investment  feature, 
though  they  discount  the  purchase  of  the 
cheaper  policies.  But  the  pnlirvhnlder  who 
desires  a  change  to  less  expensive  Ufe  insur- 
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ance  protection  will  nuw  fliui  it  much  easier 
to  get  a  cheaper  policy  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

All  policies,  except  term  ones,  liave  a  sur- 
render value.  This  valoe  incieases  as  the 
payment  of  premiums  goes  on.  Almost  all 
policies  contain  a  table  of  the  stirrender  values 
year  by  year.  By  giving  up  his  policy,  a 
holder  -is  entitled  to  the  present  surrender 
vahie.  In  general  no  pofic^  w  l  ich  has  been 
running  for  ten  years  or  more  should  be  sur- 
rendered. The  surrender  value  of  a  policy  is 
less  than  what  has  been  paid  in  on  it,  and  the 
holder  who  should  give  up  one  ten  years  in 
force  would  lose  the  difFcrcnce  between  the 
surrender  value  and  what  he  has  paid  in,  and 
any  new  policy  he  could  take  out  would  be  at 
so  high  a  rate  (since  he  is  now  ten  years  older) 
that  he  would  lose  by  making  a  change.  The 
surrender  value  differs  in  different  companies, 
having  been  in  the  Mutual  only  a  little  more 
than  63  percent,  of  the  prenmuns  paid,  a 
little  more  than  83  per  cent,  in  the  New  York 
Life,  a  little  less  than  88  per  cent,  in  the  Equi- 
table, and  less  than  33  per  cent,  in  the  Pru- 
dentiaL  But  even  the  policies  with  the  high- 
est surrender  values  had  better  be  kept  if  they 
have  run  for  ten  years. 

WHBN  TO  DROP  AN*  BNDOWMBNT 

But  there  are  good  reasons  why  a  policy- 

holder  should  give  up  an  endowment,  gold 
bond^  or  other  investment  policy,  if  it  has  not 
run  too  long.  A  company's  expenses  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  money  turned  in  by  policy- 
holders as  premiums.  The  part  of  these  ex- 
penses charged  against  each  policyholder  is  es- 
timated on  the  basis  of  the  premium  he  pays: 
the  higher  the  premium,  the  higher  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  expenses  charged  against 
the  policy.  Accordingly,  the  man  who  buys 
his  life  instirance  in  connection  with  an  invest- 
ment policy  pays  for  his  life  insurance  pro- 
tection, through  his  high  premiums,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  management 
than  if  hp  bought  the  same  amount  of  insur- 
ance in  a  cheaper  form  of  policy.  Assuming 
that  he  lives,  however,  until  the  policy  ma- 
tures, the  investment  feature  of  the  policy 
then  has  had  to  bear  its  share  of  the  expense, 
which  in  the  biggest  companies  takes,  on  the 
average,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 
The  effect  on  investment  returns  is  as  if  a  de- 
positor made  every  year  the  same  deposit  in 
the  savings  bank,  and  the  savings  bank  de- 
ducted one-quarter  of  his  deposit  for  the  ex- 


penses of  management,  and  then  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  or  whatever  the  term  might 
be,  returned  the  other  three  quarters  with 
interest,  ^ce  one  doUar  deposited  annually 
at  progressive  compound  4  per  cent,  interest 
for  twenty  years  amotmts  then  to  a  httle 
more  than  $30,  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
savings  bank  to  take  aanualfy  one-quarter 
of  the  deposits,  and  still  to  pay  back  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  a  stim  which 
would  be  greater  than  all  the  annual 
payments.  The  progressive  compound  in- 
terest would  more  than  pay  the  9$  per  cent, 
diverted.  This  is  what,  in  effect,  a  combina- 
tion endowment  policy  does,  with  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  to  the  policyholder  that 
if  he  dies  during  the  twenty  yean,  the  com- 
pany takes  all  his  investment  payments  and 
the  interest  on  them,  instead  of  only  one- 
quarter.  He  gets  only  the  straight  instirance 
he  has  been  paying  for  in  addition. 

No  policyholder,  therefore,  who  has  paid 
more  than  five  annual  premiums  on  a  20-year 
policy  should  discontinue,  because  what  he 
would  lose  would  about  offset  what  he  wouM 
gain  by  a  better  investment.  But  if  he  has 
paid  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  premitmis  and 
is  an  acceptable  Ufe  risk,  he  will  average  bet- 
ter if  he  surrenders  his  investment  policy, 
tovmg  pnoumdy  taken  out  a  pure  life  policy, 
and  invests,  say,  in  a  savings  bank,  his  sur- 
render money  and  as  much  annually  as  the 
difference  between  his  old  premium  and  his 
new  one. 

THB  SVRKBNDBR  OF  VARIOUS  POLICIES 

He  should  be  careful  in  surrendering  his 
policy  to  see  that  he  gets  the  full  surrender 

value  to  which  the  law  and  his  policy  con- 
tract entitle  him.  Unless  he  has  by  a  waiver 
written  or  printed  in  red  ink  on  the  margin  on 
the  face  of  the  policy,  waived  the  insurance 
law,  he  is  entitled  in  New  York  to  the  legal 
surrender  value.  In  Massachusetts  the  law 
does  not  permit  the  legal  surrender  value  to  be 
waived.  In  other  states  the  law  varies  and 
should  be  consulted  on  this  point.  Where 
the  surrender  value  is  inserted  in  the  policy,  it 
is  usually  larger  than  the  legal  surrender 
value.  Generally,  the  legal  surrender  vahie 
is  about  one-fourth  less  than  the  value  to  the 
company  of  the  relief  the  surrender  gives 
them  from  liabiUty. 

As  a  substitute  for  cash,  paid  up  insurance 
will  usually  be  given,  varying  in  amount  ac- 
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cording  to  the  number  of  premiums  paid.  Or 
in  lieu  of  this,  extended  term  insurance  will  be 
given;  that  is,  insurance  for  a  limited  time, 
at  the  full  amount  of  the  policy,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  policyholder.  The  cash  sur- 
render  value,  the  paid  up  insurance,  and  the 
extended  insurance,  are  all  equivalents.  On 
the  surrender  of  any  deferred  dividend,  20- 
payment  life,  endowment,  gold  bond,  or  other 
investment  policy,  the  insured  is  entitled  to 
select  which  he  will  take. 

An  annual  dividend  policy  should  not  be 
siirrendered,  no  matter  what  company  it  is  in. 
These  polkHes  class  with  term  and  straight 
life  as  the  cheapest  forms  of  protection.  In 
an  annual  dividend  policy,  thtrc  arc  no  in- 
vestment features,  and  the  policyholder  is 
entitled  to  both  an  annual  accomiting  and  an 
annual  credit  of  the  proportion  of  the  sur- 
plus earned  by  the  company  allotted  to 
him. 

Deferred  dividend  policies,  however,  are  in 

a  different  class.  Every  man  with  an  annual 
dividend  policy  gets  the  benefit  of  his  partici- 
pation whether  he  hves  or  dies,  and  he  gets 
the  full  benefit  in  annual  dividends.  The 
man  with  the  deferred  dividend  policy  gets  no 
l>enefit  unless  he  lives  out  the  dividend  period. 
Then,  since  the  company  has  kept  his  an- 
nual dividends  (which,  invested  in  each  suc- 
cessive year  by  the  company,  should  amount 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to  one-half  more 
than  their  sinij)le  total)  they  should  amount 
to  one-half  more  than  annual  dividends  would 
foot  up  to.  Yet  the  holders  of  deferred  divi- 
dend policies  in  the  three  lan^t  st  companies 
have  received  about  one-fifth  less  than  the 
holders  of  annual  dividend  policies  in  com- 
panies which  do  not  issue  deferred  dividend 
policies.  Here  is  where  much  of  the  money 
came  from  that  went  into  the  irregular  ex- 
penditures shown  by  the  recent  investiga- 
tions: namely,  out  of  proceeds  supposed  to  be 
used  to  pay  deferred  dividends.  The  surren- 
der of  deferred  dividend  policies,  therefore, 
is  advisable  where  they  have  not  run  so  long 
as  to  make  the  premium  rates  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  insured  so  high  as  to  forbid 
reinsurance.  Even  though  the  big  com- 
panies will  doubtless  now  be  managed  more 
honestly  and  economically  than  in  the  past , 
it  is  not  wise  for  a  policyholder  to  be  paying 
more  for  a  deferred  dividend  policy  than  for 
a  straiglu  one.  He  does  not  get  the  benefit  of 
Uis  exce.ss  payments  if  he  dies,  and  if  he  lives 


he  has  simply  been  contributing  to  a  huge 
fund,  which  the  officers  of  his  company  can 
use  irresponsibly.  His  ultimate  return  is 
only  just  what  they  decide  to  give  him. 

THE  REMEDY  AGAINST  THE  DIRECTORS 

The  old  policyholders  who  have  been  pay- 
ing premiums  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  can  gain 
nothing  by  sttrrendering  their  policies,  but 
they  have  a  remedy  for  their  bad  bargains, 
both  as  policyholders  and  as  citizens.  As 
policyholders,  they  can  compel  through  the 
courts  the  restitution  by  the  individual  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  all  money  which  has 
been  wasted  or  stolen  from  the  companies  of 
whose  funds  they  were  the  trustees.  This 
legal  remedy  exists  against  all  the  directors, 
both  those  who  profited  directly  by  their 
faithlessness  to  their  trust  and  the  greater 
body  munerically  whose  negligence  and  Lick  of 
scrutiny  enabled  the  ofhcers  and  the  directly 
guilty  directors  to  rob.  While  the  expenses 
of  the  Utigation  would  be  too  large  for  any 
single  policyholder  to  bear,  it  is  not  only  t  he 
right  but  the  duty  of  bodies  of  policyholders 
to  unite  and  to  force  restitution. 

The  directors  are  individually  liable  for  all 
the  boodle  funds,  all  the  syndicate  profits, 
all  the  diversions  through  subsidiary  banks 
and  trust  companies,  all  the  losses  by 
real  estate  speculation,  and  all  waste  of 
whatsoever  nature. 

They  are  men  of  sufficient  wealth  for 
judgment  against  them  to  be  coUectabk;. 
The  money  which  was  taken  from  the  policy^ 
holders  did  not  vanish,  but  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  men  who  t«ook  it.  Policyhol- 
ders should  sec  that  these  pockets  are  emptied 
back  into  the  treasury  of  the  company. 

While  the  punishiin  nt  for  the  criminal  of- 
fences is  limited  to  the  ofticcrs  who  were  cor- 
rupt, and  does  not  include  the  trustees  who 
were  only  quiescent  or  negligent,  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  civil  remedy  is  open  against  all  the 
trustees  alike.  And  though  the.  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  law  is  restricted  to  such  pub- 
lic officers  as  the  district  attorney  and  the 
attorney  general,  any  man  who  has  been 
wronged  may  recover  under  the  civil  law.  To 
compel  reimbursement  from  all  tnistees  alike 
would  not  only  be  of  financial  advantage  to 
policyholders,  but  it  would  be  the  perform- 
ance of  a  great  civic  duty  and  a  lesson  to  aH 
other  men  who  in  their  corporate  capacity 
handle  other  people's  money. 
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••"■"FOURTEEN  YEARS  AGO,  when  my 
r\     sons  were  ten»  eight  and  six  years 

J.  old,  my  chief  aim  in  life  was  to  edu- 
cate them.  I  was  earning  a  modest  profes- 
sional income.  If  I  lived  till  they  should 
grow  up,  I  expected,  by  the  good  management 
of  my  income,  to  be  able  to  send  tbem  to  col- 
lege. But,  if  I  should  die  in  the  meantime, 
I  should  not  leave  enough  property  to  en- 
able their  mother  to  do  so.  1  had  a  "straight" 
life  instirance  poUcy  for  her  benefit,  which  I 
had  long  carried.  But,  if  I  should  die,  that 
would  all  be  required  for  her  maintenance 
even  in  the  most  modest  way. 

"I  therefore  decided  to  buy  another  pohcy 
for  $15,000  for  the  express  purpose  of  pa3ring 
for  the  education  of  my  sons  if  I  should  die. 
The  insurance  agent  with  whom  I  dealt  per- 
suaded me  to  buy  a  twenty-year  endowment 
policy.  It  costs  me  $540  a  year.  For  four- 
teen years  I  have  paid  that  premium. 

"By  the  time  my  boys  got  into  college,  my 
income  had  not  materially  increased;  and  I 
have  had  to  use  the  utmost  economy  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  education — all  the  while 
paying  this  $540  a  year  for  this  policy. 

"Now,  if  I  had  bought  a  straight  term  life 
policy  for  ten  years,  it  would  have  cost  me 
(for  the  same  amount  of  insurance — $15,000) 
only  $260  a  year;  and  I  should  have  had  $280 
a  year  more  than  1  have  had  to  apply  to  their 
education.  If  I  liad  died,  one  policy  would 
have  yielded  just  as  much  for  them  as  thk 
other. 

"By  buying  this  investment  policy  for  that 
purpose,  therefore,  I  made  it  harder  by  $280 
a  year  to  carty  out  the  very  purpose  for  which 
I  bought  the  policy. 

"I  suppose  that  I  have  only  my  own  ignor- 
ance to  blame.  But  the  agent  really  tricked 
me.  I  told  him  my  purpose.  He  knew  my 
income ;  and  he  sold  me  the  oostlier  policy  be- 
rause  his  commission  was  larger  on  that  than 
it  would  have  been  on  a  clieaper  and  equally 
safe  poHcy. 

"For  si  x  (  ars  more  I  must  pay  the  $540 
a  year,  when  I  will  get  back — what?  The 
agent  of  the  company  cannot  tell  me.   But  it 


will  be  a  smaller  sum  than  I  should  get  if 
I  had  put  my  $280  a  year  at  interest  in  any 
one  of  three  ways  in  wUch  I  have  from  time  to 
time  invested  small  sums. 

"And  my  purpose,  when  I  bought  this 
pohcy,  was  not  to  make  an  investment — a 
forced  investment — but  only  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  education  of  my 
hoys  if  I  should  die.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
this  purpose,  the  kind  of  policy  that  I  was 
"  bamboozled  "  into  buying  actually  made  it 
harder  for  me  (by  $380  a  year)  to  carry  out 
the  purpose." 

A  FBOflSSlOlf AL  8T0KT 

'T*HB  experience  of  another  professional 

man  of  a  moderate  income,  as  given  in 
his  own  words,  is  this: 

"  I  first  insured  my  life  for  the  benefit  of  a 
creditor.   Whm  I  b^an  my  career,  I  was 

$1,500  in  debt.  I  took  a  straight  policy  for 
that  sum — a  term-policy  for  five  years,  which 
was  the  cheapest  that  I  could  buy.  In  the 
meantime  I  paid  the  debt.  But  I  had  also 
married. 

"When  that  term-policy  expired  I  took 
another  for  ten  years  for  $5,000  for  the  benefit 
of  my  wife;  and,  since  then.  I  have  taken  out 
many  policies.  I  have  a  fair  professional 
income  which  has  gradually  increased  for 
eighteen  years  and  I  expect  a  somewhat  more 
rapid  ihcrease  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  By  that  time,  I  ought  to  have  enough 
property  modestly  to  maintain  both  my  wife 
and  me  in  our  old  age. 

"Whenever  I  have  made  a  debt,  I  have 
taken  out  a  straight  policy  to  cover  it.  If  I 
should  die.  the  policy  would  pay  it  and  leave 
no  confusion.  * 

"For  each  of  my  children,  when  they  were 
young,  I  have  taken  out  a  policy  to  insiue 
his  education.  For  my  wife  I  have  carried 
in  more  recent  years  a  policy  for  $10,000.  I 
have  so  distributed  the  amounts  of  these 
policies  that  the  total  premituns  should  never 
amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  my 
income. 

"When  my  children's  education  is  corn- 
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pleted,  I  intend  to  discontinue  the  policies 

that.  I  have  carried  for  them,  as  T  have  dis- 
continued policies  to  cover  debts  or  obliga- 
tions when  they  were  paid.  If  I  succeed  as 
well  as  I  hope,  I  propose  before  many  years 
to  disoontinue  also  the  policy  for  my  wife. 

"This  means  that  I  have  carrier!  all  the  in- 
surance that  1  could  afford.  ^V^j  my  income 
increases  and  my  obligations  become  relar 
tively  small.  I  diminish  my  insurance. 

"  I  can  invest  (I  have  invested)  what  money 
1  have  saved  in  very  much  more  profitable 
ways  than  any  insurance  company  could  in- 
vest it  in  for  me.  But  I  should  at  no  time  have 
dared  to  he  without  insurance  to  cover  defin- 
ite obligations  (to  every  member  of  my  family 
and  to  every  creditor)  in  case  I  should  die  be- 
fore I  should  work  out  the  moderate  pros- 
perity that  I  always  expected  to  attain. 

"I  remember  that  1  used  to  be  considered 
to  hold  'foolish'  notions  about  the  true  func- 
tion of  insurance,  by  my  friends  who  bought 
expensive  policies  that  they  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up.  But  I  observe  that  re- 
cently my  'notions'  are  become  much  more 
popular. 

"A  man  of  my  condition  can  afford  to 
spend  one-tenth  of  his  income  during  the  con- 
structive period  of  his  career  for  life  insurance. 
If  he  meets  the  average  of  American  success, 
he  need  not  keep  spending  so  large  a  propor- 
tion after  he  has  got  somewhat  ahead  of  the 
world." 

AH  AGENT'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

"T  HAVE  no  more  use  for  or  patknce  with 

*■  the  misleading  schemes  of  the  gold  bond 
or  deferre<l  dividend  monstrosities  of  the 
big  companies  than  anybody  else.  But  with 
endowments,  as  written  by  the  best  American 
companies,  the  situation  is  different.  It  is 
well  known  that  very  few  business  men  will 
go  voluntarily  and  systematically  to  any  bank 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  lay  away  savings  for 
old  age.  Hence  they  set  themselves  the  task 
of  deliberately  making  the  impulse  they  must 
have  in  order  to  carry  out  their  desires.  They 
know  the  constant  temptation  to  withdraw 
any  surplus  in  the  bank  for  business  contingen- 
cies or  for  more  promising  investments  with 
the  possibility  of  loss.  This  is  not  wholly 
theoretical,  the  product  of  my  brain,  but  cm- 
bodies  my  long  experience  with  business  men. 
I  am  myself  an  illustration. 

"At  29,  when  in  business,  I  took  an  ordinary 
life  policy  in  the  Mutual.    To-day  I  pay  my 


fortieth  premium.   I  could  just  as  easily  in 

the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  paid  the 
twenty-payment  rate  or  even  tlic  enJowmeat 
rate  as  the  cheaper  straight  life  rate  which  I 
pay.   But  the  straight  life  premium  is  a  con- 
tinuous biirden  imtil  death  ends  it.  Have 
I  the  excess  premium  of  an  endowment  rate 
in  the  bank  or  in  my  estate?    Well,  no — it 
has  gone  where  the  excess  earning  of  85  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  business  men 
of  my  time  has  gone — into  the  vicissitudes 
of  business  reverses.    Moral:  cover  as  many 
'i&'  as  your  condition  will  admit.'' 
▲  TOmrO  UAH'S  PBOBUH 
r^IVE  years  ago  a  young  man  just  ap- 
^     proaching  twenty,  working  in  a  small 
town,  on  a  small  salary,  took  out  an  Equitable 
so-pay ment,  5  per  cent,  gold  bond,  endowment 
policy  for  a  thousand  dollars,  payable,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  to  his  mother  and  father. 
Under  this  policy  his  armual  premium  was 
$65.09.    On  accotint  of  the  interest-bearing 
gold  bond  feature  of  the  policy  and  the  oon-  . 
sequent  high  premitim  it  was  worth  more 
than   its  face  value  as  a  death  protection, 
and  it  therefore  guaranteed  to  pay  $1,300 
to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
before  the  end  of  the  20-year  term.    If  be 
should  survive  the  term  of  payments,  he  was 
to  have  several  options  for  the  future  of  his 
policy:  He  could  cash  it  in  for  $1^00  and 
his  share  of  the  surplus  earnings;  or  he  could 
have  a  paid-up  policy  for  $1,300;  or  he  could 
take  a  gold  bond  for  $1,000  at  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, which  means  that  he  could  have  an 
annual  endowment  of  $50  for  twmty  years, 
and  at  the   end   of  that  twenty  years 
receive  $1 ,000. 

Last  winter  (he  was  then  twenty-fovir  years 
old)  he  began  to  figure  out  just  what  value  he 
was  getting  for  his  annual  premiums  of  $65.09 
He  had  moved  to  New  York  City  and  was 
getting  a  moderate  salary.  Gradually  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  by  the  terms  of  his  pel- 
icy  he  was  getting,  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  no  more  protection  than  a  straight  life 
policy  would  give  him— because,  if  he  died,  all 
that  his  estate  would  get  would  be  $1 ,300— 
and  that  he  was  paying  three  times  as  much- 
for  his  policy  as  straight  insurance  would  cost 
In  other  words,  he  was  paying  the  difference 
(at  least  $40  a  year)  for  the  privilege  of  gamb- 
ling with  himself  that  he  woul  l  live  twenty 
years,  whereupon,  if  he  lived,  he  should  get — 
what?   An  endowment  that,  he  figured,  was 
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less  than  the  amount  he  could  make  by 
investing  for  himself  the  difference  between 
the  straight  life  prexmums  and  the  endowment 
premhuDS  that  he  was  paying. 

Consequently  he  looked  about  for  a  chance 
to  change  his  policy.  Fortunately  one  of  his 
friends  had  once  "worked  for  a  conservative 
New  England  life  insurance  company,  and 
could  advise  him.  This  friend  suggested 
that  before  the  sixth  annual  premium  came 
due  he  cash  in  his  Equitable  policy  at  its 
surrender  vahie  of  $199.  As  he  had  paid  in 
$325.45,  he  has  to  be  content  that  for  the  dif- 
ference— $  r 33.45— he  has  had  five  years'  insur- 
ance. Out  of  the  $192  he  has  used  $36.08  to 
pay  the  first  year's  prenuums  on  two  |x,ooo 
policies  of  ao-year  term  insurance.  Straight 
insurance  rather  than  term  instirance  for  this 
$2,000  would  have  cost  him  from  $44  to  $46. 

He  considered  these  things  in  taking  out 
term  instirance :  It  costs  only  a  trifle  mo  re  t  han 
half  the  cost  of  straight  insurance;  and  under 
the  term  policies  he  can,  at  any  time  within 
five  3rear8,  without  medical  examination,  and 
at  the  age  of  24  rate,  convert  his  term  insur- 
ance into  straight  ins\jrance  by  simply  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  between  his  term  insur- 
ance premiums  and  the  straight  insurance 


premiums  for  the  preceding  years.  By 
carrying  term  insurance  he  is  getting  the  full 
protection  of  straight  insurance,  at  the  lowest 

possible  rate,  and  in  addition  he  has  a  five 
years'  option  on  straight  insurance  of  the 
same  amount,  at  his  present  age  rate.  He 
thus  has  five  years  in  which  to  increase  his 
earning  capacity  to  such  a  point  that  he  can 
afford  to  pa}'  for  straight  insurance  and  also 
to  pay  the  back  difference  in  premiums. 
KJTKW  VOTBDfG  ABOUT  HIS  P0UC7 

TWO  men  were  walking  down  Broadway 
in  New  York  during  the  Armstrong 
investigation  One  asked.  "  Are  you  insured  ?  " 
"Yes,  are  you?"  came  from  the  second. 
"Yes."  he  replied 

Hie  first  man  asked :  "  What  kind  of  policy 
have  you?"  The  friend  thought  a  moment 
and  replied  sheepishly: 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well,  what  do  you  remember  about  your 
policy?"  he  asked.  "Chiefly,"  replied  the 
friend,  "that  I  took  it  to  oblige  the  father  of 
a  friend  of  mine*  and  that  I  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  money  every  year  for  it. " 

This  man's  case  is  typical  of  thousands  who 
know  nothing  about  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant investments  they  have. 


RICH  MENS  INSURANCE 

MU,UON  DOLLAR  POLICIES  AND  THE  MEN' WHO  CARRY  THEM 


MEN  with  large  insurance  formerly 
scattered  it  among  many  companies. 
Ifr.  John  Wanamaker,  for  example, 
has  $1,500,000  insurance  in  eighty-five  pol- 
icies. For  a  long  time  he  carried  the  largest 
inturanoe  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
past  ten  years,  however,  very  rich  men  have 
taken  out  large  single  policies. 

The  first  $1,000,000  policy  ever  issued  was 
taken  out  in  1897  by  Mr.  George  W.  Vander- 
bilt,  at  the  age  of  thirtyofive,  in  the  Mutual. 
It  is  a  20-paymcnt  life,  ao-year  distribution 
fX)Hcy ;  that  is,  he  is  to  pay  a  yearly  premium 
of  $35,000  for  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  will  receive  a  paid-up  policy  of 
$1,000,000,  and  a  cash  dividend.  If  the 
policy  had  been  taken  out  twenty  years  ago, 


at  the  same  age,  he  would  have  paid  by  this 
time  the  sum  of  $700,000  in  premiums,  which 
at  4  per  cent,  compound  interest  would 
amount  to  nearly  $1,085,000.  This  would  end 
the  premium-paying  period,  and  he  would 
now  receive  a  paid-up  policy  of  $t ,000,000, 
upon  which  he  would  receive  dividends  in  the  , 
future,  and  he  would  at  the  same  time  receive 
a  ao-year  dividend  amounting  to  $293,090— 
the  dividend  payable  this  year  on  such  a 
policy — ^that  is,  $393.09  per  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  would  mean  paid-up  insurance  of 
$1,000,000  at  fifty-five  at  a  cost  of  $792,000, 
or  $793  a  thousand. 

The  most  heavily  insnred  man  in  the  world, 
however,  is  probably  Mr.  L.  Rodman  Wana- 
maker of  Philadelpliia,  who  carries  $3,000,000 
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in  the  Mutual,  in  addition  to  insurance  in 
other  companies.   Mr.  Waaamaker  first  took 

mil  his  insurance  in  the  Mutual,  amounting 
to  $200,000,  at  the  age  of  34.  At  36  he  in- 
creased it  by  two  additional  policies  of 
$100,000  and  $500,000.  Five  years  later,  at 
41,  fae  took  two  additional  policies,  one  of 
$1,000,000  and  the  other  of  $200,000.  This 
makes  his  total  insurance  in  the  company 
$3,000,000,  on  which  he  pays  a  yearly  pre- 
mium of  $63,226. 

In  all,  five  policies  of  $1,000,000  or  more 
have  been  issued — four  written  by  the  Mu- 
tual. The  second  policy  of  $x, 000,000  was 
issued  in  1900  to  Mr.  Prank  W.  Peavey,  of 
Minneapolis.  Mr.  Peavey 's  policy  was  what 
is  known  as  an  ordinary  life,  5-year  distrib- 
ution policy;  that  is,  the  premiums  were  to 
be  payable  until  death,  and  dividends  were  to 
be  given  every  five  years.  Mr.  Peavey  was 
fifty  years  old  when  he  took  this  policy,  and 
his  annual  premium  was  $48,390.  He  had 
paid  only  two  premiums,  and  bis  next  pre- 
mium  would  have  been  due  in  less  than  ninety 
days,  when  he  was  stricken  with  pneumonia 
and  died  after  a  short  illness.  The  proceeds 
of  the  policy,  one  million  dollars,  were  of 
course   promptly  paid. 

The  Mutual  Life  was  the  only  company 
that  took  $1,000,000  policies.  Of  these  sums 
the  company  took  only  $350,000,  and  rein- 
sured the  remainder  in  other  companies.  Re- 
cently the  company  decided  not  to  accept 
any  policy  exceeding  $250,000.  The  Equit- 
able has  placed  the  limit  at  $260,000,  and  the 
New  York  Life  at  $300,000.  Thk  placing 
of  limits  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  New  York 
investigation.  Formerly  the  New  York  Life 
and  the  Equitable  made  out  much  larger  poli- 
cies, and  reinsured  part  of  the  insurance. 

The  large  policies,  of  course,  cost  no  more 
proportionately  than  smaller  ones.  Straij^ht 
life  insurance  of  $1,000  at  the  age  of  thirty 
costs  $3o  a  year.  For  the  same  mui,  a 
$500,000  policy  of  the  same  kind  would  cost 
just  five  hundred  times  as  much,  or  $10,000. 

One  of  the  most  successful  life  insurance 
agents  in  the  country  and  a  high  officer  in  one 
of  the  big  companies  recently  said:  "I  for 
one  am  in  favor  of  reducing  the  premium  on 
a  big  policy.  We  have  five  hundred  times  the 
expense  on  five  hundred  $1,000  policies  that 
we  have  on  one  $500,000  policy.  Yet  the 
small  policyholder  pays  the  same  rate  as  the 
big  one." 


It  is  currently  reported  that  agents  in  the 
past  have  offset  the  disadvantage  by  giving 

large  rebates  to  large  policyholders.  Agents 
ambitious  to  write  large  sums  and  make  big 
incomes,  divided  their  commissions  with  the 
insured.  It.  is  maintained,  too,  that  fre- 
quently these  policies  on  which  rebates  have 
been  allowed  have  been  given  spectacular  ad- 
vertisement. 

Large  policies  are  common  among  the  big 
brokers  of  Wall  Street.  One  of  them  who  car- 
ries $580,000  life  insurance,  when  asked  why 
he  carried  such  a  large  sum,  said : "  That  is  very 
easily  answered.  My  business  is  very  un- 
certain. One  year  I  am  rich,  the  next  tun 
not.  I  have  those  large  policies  to  insure 
my  family  in  case  I  should  die  in  one  of 
my  bad  years.  I  can't  possibly  touch  the 
money  I  have  invested  ia  premiums.  If  it 
were  elsewhere  I  would  be  tempted  to  spec- 
ulate with  it." 

The  largest  single  premium  ever  paid 
was  $663,023.98  by  a  man  in  Los  Angeles.  It 
was  for  an  income  policy  or  annuity  in  the 
Mutual.  It  provided  a  life  income  for  himself 
and  at  his  death  life  incomes  for  his  children 
and  bis  dx  grand-children. 

New  York  naturally  has  more  heavily  in- 
sured men  than  any  other  city.  Among  those 
with  large  policies  are:  James  C.  Colgate. 
$  1 ,500,000 ;  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  $  i  ,000 ,000 , 
August  Belmont,  $600,000;  Richard  A.  Mc* 
Curdy,  $300,000;  General  Francis  V.  Greene. 
$500,000;  John  D.  Crimmins,  $300,000;  Pliny 
Fisk,  $400,000  (the  total  on  the  Fisk  family 
is  $2,000,000)  ;Chaunoey  M.  Depew,  $$00,000: 
P.  F.  Collier,  $395,000;  Edward  Lauterbach, 
$300,000;  George  W.  Perkins.$3oo.ooo;  Gage 
E.  Tarbell,  $500,000;  and  E.  E.  Smathers, 
$335,000- 

The  Wanamaker  family  in  Philad^lna 
carries  a  total  of  $3,855,000  in  life  insurance, 
probably  more  than  any  other  family  in  the 
world.  Other  large  policyholders  in  Philadel' 
phia  are  William  Bumham,  $300,000;  Josq>h 
G.  Darlington,  $500,000;  E.  V.  Douglas.  $400,- 
000;  F,  W.  Ayer,  $400,000;  J.  Horace  Hard- 
ing, $400,000;  H.  S.  Kerbaugh.  $500,000: 
Randall  Morgan,  $700,000;  Charles  T.  Schoeo, 
$500,000;  and  Willi.im  H  Scott,  S525.000. 

But  all  rich  men  do  not  c  arry  life  insurance. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  example,  does  not 
believe  in  it,  and  does  not  carry  a  sin^ 
policy.  The  same  is  true  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 
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HOW  THE  STATES  SUPERVISE 

INSURANCE 

ONLY  A  FEW  EFFICIENT  INSURANCE  COMMISSIONERS-TIIE  IN 
CAPABLE  AND  MERCENARY  MANAGEMENT  IN  I'ENNS YLVANIA 
AND  OTHER  STATBS-^WHAT  COMPETENT   MEN  ARE  DOING 


EVERY  state  and  territory  in  the  United 
States,  except  Indian  Territory,  has 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  super- 
vise life  iimtranoe.  Even  Hawaii,  AlMlca  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  insurance  de- 
partments. In  the  larger  states  the  com- 
missioner or  superintendent  in  charge  has  no 
otber  duties  than  to  supervise  insurance.  In 
the  smaller  states  the  supervision  over  insur- 
ance matters  is  delegated  to  the  state  audi- 
tor, or  treasurer,  or  comptroller,  or  secretary 
of  state,  who  includes  it  among  the  otber 
functions  of  his  office. 

Necessarily  in  only  a  few  instances  is  the 
officer  in  charge  of  insurance  affairs  a  man 
who  is  conversant  practically  with  life  insur- 
ance. Where  the  supervision  of  insurance  is 
combined  with  the  duties  of  a  more  impor- 
tant state  office,  it  is  natural  to  turn  over  the 
insurance  details  to  some  clerk  who  is  familiar 
^th  them.  In  the  latter  states,  especially 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  head  of  the 
insurance  department  has  usually  been  a 
politician,  knowing  Uttle  about  life  insurance, 
and  holding  the  office  lor  its  htcrative  salary 
and  fees,  giving  little  of  his  time  or  attention 
to  it. 

In  New  York,  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance for  the  past  six  years  has  been  Mr. 
Prands  Hendricks,  a  man  of  wealth  and  of 
high  personal  standing  in  Syracuse  where  he 
lives.  He  lias  spent  little  of  his  time  in 
Albany  where  the  offices  of  his  department 
are.  His  office  is  in  a  Syracuse  bank,  of 
which  he  is  president.  He  controls  the  pol- 
itics of  Syracuse  and  of  Onondaga  county, 
which  he  represented  for  several  terms  as 
state  senator.  It  is  doubtful  whether  during 
bis  term  of  office  he  has  averaged  one  full  day 
a  week  at  his  desk  in  the  insurance  depart- 
ment. The  affairs  of  the  office  have  been 
run  by  two  deputies,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Appleton 
and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hunter,  each  of  whom  has 
been  in  the  department  longer  than  Mr. 


Hendricks.  Mr.  Appleton  has  spent  a  life- 
time there,  beginning  as  a  clerk,  and  working 
up  to  be  deputy.  He  has  charge  of  the  tech- 
nical insurance  work  of  the  department, 
while  Bfr.  Hunter,  the  former  postmaster  of  . 
Poughkeepsie,  who  controls  the  politics 
of  that  end  of  Dutchess  county,  pays  more 
attention  to  the  patronage  and  the  political 
connections  of  the  department.  At  the 
national  convention  of  insurance  commis- 
sioners and  at  the  conferences  where  insur- 
ance knowledge  is  required,  Mr.  Appleton  al- 
ways represents  the  New  York  department. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  office  of  the  insurance 
commissioner  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in 
the  gift  of  the  governor.  It  was  held 
until  recently  by  Mr.  Israel  Durham,  then  the 
boss  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Durham  did  not 
bother  with  the  work  of  the  office.  He  col- 
lected his  salary  and  added  to  tliat  a  large 
share  of  the  fees.  It  was  testified  in  the  re- 
cent Pennsylvania  investigation,  that  Mr. 
Durham's  secretary  collected  from  the  actu- 
ary of  the  department  $141,000  of  the  actu- 
ary's fees,  paying  the  actuary  a  salary  from 
the  fees  collected  from  the  companies. 

Conditions  were  in  one  way  worse  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other 
states,  but  in  most  of  the  other  states  there 
was  no  real  supervirion,  and  thet»mmissioner 
did  little  more  than  collect  the  fees  promptly. 
In  return  the  companies  were  allowed  to  do 
about  as  they  pleased  so  long  as  they  kept 
their  reserves  intact  and  steered  clear  of  in- 
solvency. Indeed,  the  technical  knowledge 
of  the  average  state  insurance  official  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  ability  to  value  the  poli- 
cies, and  to  compute  the  amount  of  reserve 
necessary  to  maintain  solvency.  There  was 
therefore  no  real  supervision  and  no  regula- 
tio;i  except  an  occasional  examination  of  the 
assets.  Even  this  was  turned  into  an  oppor- 
ttmity  for  political  patronage.  In  some  states 
the  commissioners  were  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
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pointing  friends  to  come  to  New  York  and 
examine  the  big  oompanies.  The  examina- 
tions consisted  of  a  pleasant  vacation  trip  to 
New  York  City  during  the  winter,  or  to  a  near- 
by seaside  resort  in  the  summer,  with  the 
hotel  bills  and  a  charge  of  twenty  dollars  a 
day  collected  from  the  insurance  company . 

There  were,  and  are,  notable  exceptions  to 
this  general  neglect  of  duty.  The  insvir- 
anoe  departments  of  Massachusetts,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota  have  been  for  years  ex- 
ceptional in  really  performing  their  duties, 
and  in  recent  years  the  departments  in  other 
states,  such  as  Tennessee  and  Missoxiri,  have 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  to 
the  policyholders  within  their  jurisdiction. 
It  was  Insurance  Commissioner  Francis  L. 
Cutting  of  Massachusetts,  who  forbade  the 
Prudential  to  merge  with  the  Fidelity  Trust 
so  that  the  same  nit  n  might  be  self-perpetuat- 
ing directors  of  both.  Mr.  Zeno  M.  Host  of 
Wisconsin  has  waged  a  persistent  war  against 
deferred  dividend  policies  and  all  devices 
which  avoid  direct  and  prompt  accountabil- 
ity to  the  policyholders.  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
O'Brien  of  Minnesota  has  cooperated  with 
Mr.  Host  in  insisting  upon  an  annual  gain 
and  loss  exhibit  which  would  make  possible 
analysis  of  the  overcharges  on  premiums,  the 
savings,  the  surpluses  and  the  manner  of 
treatment  of  policyholders.  Mr.  Reau  B.  Polk 
of  Tennessee,  who  is  a  brother  of  Governor 
Folk  of  Missouri,  has  been  active  in  insisting 
that  the  funds  of  the  poUcyholders  should 
not  be  used  for  political  contributions,  and 
that  the  managing  officials  should  make  full 


and  detailed  accounts  of  their  expenditures. 
To  these  men  there  should  be  added  the 

other  insurance  commissioners  who  are  now 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  results  of 
their  past  ignorance  and  neglect,  and  who  are 
trying  to  make  up  for  it  by  joining  in  the 
movement  for  life  insurance  reform.  The 
main  difficulty  with  most  of  them  is  their 
ignorance  of  life  insurance,  which  cannot  be 
remedied  by  a  few  weeks'  study.  This  shows 
in  some  of  the  remedies  which  they  suggest. 

The  hostile  feeling  among  policyholders 
toward  the  companies,  caused  by  the  recent 
revelations,  is  reflected  in  a  hostile  attitude  by 
some  insurance  commissioners.  Out  of  all 
the  fifty-three  commissioners  there  are  hardly 
a  half  dozen  really  competent  to  deal  with 
life  insurance  problems.  In  a  recent  list 
which  President  Roosevelt  made  up  he  hardly 
exceeded  this  number;  for,  in  a  discussion 
with  a  committee  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners,  the  Presi- 
dent could  recall  off-hand  only  Messrs.  Folk, 
Cutting,  O'Brien,  Host  and  Drake. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  of  all  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  New  York  investigation  is 
likely  to  be  the  reform  in  the  methods  of 
state  insurance  departments.  The  people 
now  have  their  eyes  open  to  the  possibilities 
of  efficient  work  by  insurance  superintendents 
and  commissioners,  and  they  will  tcmtxniae 
the  methods  of  these  officers  more  sharply 
than  ever  before.  There  is  no  reason  why 
other  states  should  not  have  their  insurance 
affairs  managed  as  capably  as  Mr.  Cutting,  for 
example,  handles  those  of  Massachusetts. 
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THOSE  THAT  HAVE  RECENTLY  DONE  BEST  BY  THE  POLICYHOLDERS^METHODS  OF 
ASCERTAINING   FROM  THEIR  REPORTS  THE  CONDUCT  OF  DIFFERENT  COMPANlfiS 


MOST  men  who  have  bought  policies 
-  have  bought  them  in  this  company 
or  in  that,  not  V'ccause  they  had 
any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  company  but 
because  its  agent  was  persuasive. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Bunner's  stories,  a  whole 
boarding-house  of  demure  old  couples  were 
thrown  into  consternation  because  the  land- 
lady insisted  on  seeing  their  marriage  certifi- 


cates. Pcrliaps  not  one  couple  in  a  dozen 
can  show  a  marrii^  certificate  after  twenty 

years  of  wedded  life.  Similarly  with  Ufe  in- 
surance policies.  Few  men  know  accurately 
just  what  their  pohcies  say. 

If  all  life  insurance  companies  made  full  and 
hon(  t  r  I  orts  and  if  every  company  would 
always  be  managed  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  point  out  what  corn- 
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panies  are  best.  In  practice  some  of  the  big- 
gest companies  have  habitually  made  false 

reports,  and  there  are  few  that  have  not  some- 
what colored  their  reports  for  purposes  of  fav- 
orable comparisoa.  Then,  too,  presidents  die 
or  resign,  and  new  presidents  succeed  them. 
Other  exeCTili'.'c  officers  change.  Methods  of 
management  vary  from  time  to  time.  All 
these  changes  make  it  dit&cult,  even  with  the 
most  careful  study  of  the  oon)|»anie8'  records, 
to  give  advice  which  would  be  safe,  beyond 
perad venture,  in  the  future. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Mutual  of  New  York 
and  the  Connecticut  Mutual  of  Hartford  were 
the  two  leading  life  insurance  companies  in 
the  United  States.  When  Henry  B.  Hyde 
invented  modem  life  insurance  in  the 
sixties,  both  these  oM  companies  took  a  con- 
servative attitude.  So  long  as  Mr.  Winston 
was  president  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York,  he 
opposed  the  Hyde  methods  and  tried  to  con- 
duct his  company  in  the  policyholders'  inter- 
est. So  did  President  Jacob  L.  Gteene  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual.  But  twenty  years  ago 
Mr.  Winston  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard 
A.  McCurdy;  and  after  Mr.  McCurdy's  ac- 
cession, the  returns  to  the  Mutual's  policy^ 
holders  diminished,  and  insurance  in  the  Mu- 
tual became  more  and  more  costly.  In- 
creased expenses  went  hand  in  hand  with 
smaller  dividends  until  the  climax  was  reached 
in  Mr.  McCurdy's  testimony  before  the  Legis- 
lative Investigating  Committee,  that  it  was 
not  the  object  of  his  management  to  make 
good  returns  to  the  old  policyholders,  but  to 
use  the  excess  charges  on  their  policies  in 
the  great  missionary'  and  philanthropic  work 
of  spreading  the  benefits  of  life  msuranoe 
everywhere —  in  other  words,  the  agent's  com- 
missions were  so  increased  and  the  cost  of 
management  was  so  magnified  that  the  old 
policyholders  did  not  get  what  ought  to  have 
come  to  them. 

President  Greene  of  the  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual, who  died  recently,  left  as  his  monument  a 
good  reputation  instead  of  a  fortune.  Under 
liis  administration  the  policyholders  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  fared  remarkably  well. 
They  received  more  life  insurance  protection 
for  the  money  they  paid  than  the  poUcyhol- 
ders  in  any  similar  company.  They  received 
more  dividends  on  the  total  of  their  premiums, 
and  they  bad  the  benefits  of  honest  adminis- 
tration to  the  utmost.  Other  companies  did 
almost   as   weU.    The  Mutual   Benefit,  of 


Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Northwestern  Mutual, 

of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  among  the  Others 
wliich  could  be  mentioned  as  having  a  credit- 
able record;  but  under  Colonel  Greene  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  was  first  in  its  good  show- 
ings. 

Colonel  Greene  is  now  dead  and  a  new  man 
has  succeeded  him  as  president.  Mr.  McCiu-dy 
has  resigned  and  a  new  man  has  succeeded 
him  as  president  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York; 
and  the  future  of  these  companies  will  depend 
largely  on  these  new  men  at  their  head.  The 
comparison  of  these  two  companies  is  made 
becatise  the  contrast  is  sharpest;  but  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  about  future  manage- 
ment will  exist  in  every  company  tmtil  the 
business  is  changed  from  one  of  offering  a  com- 
bination of  life  insurance  protectiott  with 
other  things,  to  a  straightforward  and  ex- 
clusively life  insurance  business. 

The  simplest  way  to  make  a  comparison 
between  deferent  life  insurance  companies  is 
to  compare  the  percentages  of  their  expenses 
of  management  to  their  premium  receipts. 
This  is  an  incomplete  method,  because  the 
savings  in  management  may  not  be  wholly 
given  to  the  policyholders.  For  example,  the 
JEtna.  of  Hartford  is  an  economically  man- 
aged comjiany.  The  percentage  of  its  ex- 
penses of  management  to  its  premium  receipts 
was  the  same  in  1904  as  in  the  Connecticut 
Mutual.  But  the  vEtna  is  not  a  mutual  com- 
pany; and,  while  in  1904  its  ratio  of  expenses 
to  its  premium  receipts  was  low,  it  returned 
to  its  policyholders  a  great  deal  lower  divi- 
dends than  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  Northwestern,  of  Milwaukee. 
That  is  to  say,  the  poUcyholders  in  the 
iStna  did  not  as  fully  receive  the  benefits  of 
economical  management  as  the  policyholders 
in  the  best-managed  mutual  companies,  pre- 
sumably because  the  /Etna,  being  a  stock  com- 
pany, must  earn  dividends  on  its  capital  stock. 

Only  ten  life  insurance  companies  con- 
ducted their  business  in  1904  at  an  expense  of 
management  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums received.  In  this  ratio  is  not  included 
the  taxes  which  differ  in  various  states:  for, 
though  these  taxes  increase  the  total  cost  of 
management,  it  is  better  to  exclude  them 
from  this  computation,  which  is  solely 
to  compare  the  economy  of  t)*^  managing 
officers. 

These  ten  companies  and  the  percentage 
which  the  expenses  of  the  management  of 
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each  of  them  beats  to  their  premium  teoeipts,  additional  dividend.  The  Mutual  of  New 

for  X904,  were,  disregarding  fractions:  York  adopted  tlu- opposite  way  of  treating  its 

PBaCBNTAGES  OF  BXPBNSBS  TO  PR&MIUMS  policyholders.    Its  mortality  savings  and  m- 

Thc  Atna.of  Hartford,    The  Mutual  Benefit  of  vestment  income  over  its  reserve  and  other 

The  "Berkshire  o£  Pitts-    The*^orthwestern  of  of  that  year  amounted  to  36  per  oeot.  <rf 

*  field  Man.,  x8.              Milwaukee,  15.  its  premium  receipts ;  but,  instead  of  return- 

The d»niiecticut' Mutual    '^ers'TuiidrttHifli&  ^°      poUcy holders,  as  the  Connea- 

of  HartfoA,  x8.               j^j^  g  icut  and  the  Northwestern  did,  it  paid  lU 

TheHartford  of  Hartp    The  Provident  Loan  and  poUcyholden  in  dividends  only  5  per  oent.  Of 

ThTlli^MUiliufletta  M«-      ff"*     P»»i»«*«lP*^  •  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  these  other  tuo 

tual    of   Springfield,    The'  State   Mutual  of  companies  paid.    The  Massachusetts  Mutua! 

Mass.,  18.                      Worcester,  Mass.,  19.  paid  15  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  of  about  26  per 

Of  these  the  Atna,  the  Hartford  and  the  oent.;  the  Mutual  Benefit  paid  14  per  cent. 

Provident  Loan  and  Trust  Company  are  stock  out  of  19  per  cent ;  the  Berkshire  24 out  of  » 

companies.    The    others    are    all    mutual,  and  the  State  Mutual  14  oiit  of  23. 

There  are  several  other  companies,  notably  the  These  two  comparisons  combined  give  a 

New  England  Mutual  of  Boston  and  the  Penn  good  idea  of  the  way  the  companies  haveheea 

Mutual  of  Philadelphia,  the  Phoenix  of  Hart-  treating  their   policyholders.   They  show 

ford,  and  the  Union  Central  of  Cincinnati,  which  companies  have  been  most  economi- 

whose  percentage  of  expenses  of  management  cally  managed  and  what  per  cent,  of  the  re- 

to  premiiun  receipts  so  slightly  exceeds  20  per  suits  of  their  economies  tliey  have  paid  back 

cent,  that  they  come  in  practicalty  the  same  to  their  policyholders.  This  is  really  all  tliat 

class  as  the  companies  named  above.  ,0f  concerns  the  policyholder.    The  solvency  d 

these  three,  the  Union  Central  is  a  stOCk  all  of  the  old  life  insurance  companies  is  t-e- 

company  and  the  other  two  are  mutual.  yond  question.    Their  insxu'ance  rates  are  aii 

The  legal  distinction  between  a  stock  com-  so  high  that  there  is  an  excess  charge  in  all  of 

pany  and  a  mutual  company  is  much  the  them  jver  the  actual  cost.    The  question 

same  as  between  a  non-participating  and  a  of  most  interest  to  the  yxiliryholder  is  whether 

participating  poUcyholder.    In  a  stock  com-  he  gets  back  the  excess  charge.    What  be- 

pany  the  policyholder  is  entitled  only  to  what  comes  of  it  if  he  does  not  get  it,  is  a  matter  (rf 

the  policy  contract  says.    In  a  mutual  com-  great  interest  to  him,  no  doubt,  but  of  no 

pany  the  theory  is  that  the  policyholders  are  financial  benefit. 

entitled  to  a  return  of  .  all  the  excess  charges  Of  course,  to  the  holders  of  non-participat- 

and  all  the  savings.   In  practice  it  does  not  ing  policies,  neither  the  expenses  of  manage: 

always  work  out  so.   Thus  the  Equitable,  of  ment  nor  the  dividends  are  matters  of  finan- 

New  York,  which  is  a  stock  company,  during  cial  concern.    In  a  badly  managed  companv 
the  past  few  years  made  a  somewhat  less  bad  the  non-participating  policyholders  are  better 
sbowii^  in  this  respect  than  the  Mutual.  off  than  the  participating  policyholders.  Is 
A  comparison  of  companies  by  dividend  a  well-managsd  company  wheie  the  exoes 
percentl^S  is  incomplete  also  unless  the  re-  charges  are  annually  returned  to  the  policy- 
ports  contain  the  apportionment  of  deferred  holders,   the   participating   policyholder  i> 
dividends  and  the  objects  to  which  the  unap-  better  off  in  the  long  run  than  tl^  non-panic 
portioned  surplus  will  be  put.   For  instance,  ipating  policyholder.    Since  the  great  ma- 
taldng  the  two  companies  which  paid  the  jority  of  policyholders   have  participating 
highest  dividends  in  1Q04,  the  Connecticut  policies  they  are  directly  concerned  bot! 
Mutual  and  the  Northwestern  Mutual:  the  about  the  co^t  of  management  and  about  tbi 
Connecticut  paid  its  policyholders  about  as  percentage  of  the  surplus  paid  back  to  tbem 
per  cent  of  that  year's  premium  receipts  in  Still,  so  long  as  the  present  system  is  con- 
dividends     It  retained  4  per  cent,  as  undis-  tinued  of  leaving  it  optional  with  the  officers 
tributed  surplus.    The  Northwestern  paid  30  of  the  company  how  the  dividends  are  t< 
per  cent,  and  retained  6  per  cent.  The  North-  he  computed,  the  policyholders  are  depend- 
western  has  na  annual  dividend  system  with  ent  more  upon  the  integrity  and  ability  of  tb^ 
an  incrcnsed  dividend  every  five  years.    Tt,  executive  officers  than  upon  the  name  of  the 
therefore,  retained  a  httle  higher  percentage  company,  or  on  what  it  has  done  in  tin 
of  its  savings  to  provide  for  this  quinquennial  past. 
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TH£  Socialist  party,  with  30,000  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  is  organized 
in  thirty-six  states,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  It  has  a, 000  "locals," 
of  at  least  six  members  each,  some  having 
a  thousand.  The  applicant  for  membership 
signs  a  statement  that  he  recognizes  the 
^" class  struggle"  as  the  fundamental  fact  of 
present  society,  and  renoonces  other  political 
parties.  Should  he  not  act  upon  this  doctrine, 
he  is  liable  to  expulsion;  and  when  he  runs 
for  office,  lie  must  sign  a  resignation  which 
may  be  enforced  if  he  violate  Socialist  tactics. 
By  this  means  the  party  ensures  its  attitude 
of  "no  compromise."  which  is  the  essence  o£ 
proletarian  Socialism  all  over  the  world. 

The  party  is  managed  upon  a  basis  of  un- 
restricted democracy.  Its  candidates  are 
named  by  conventions  of  delegates  chosen 
by  vote  in  the  locals.  Convention  acts  are 
always  subject  to  referendum  revision;  and 
all  important  measures  are  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  membership  in  any  case.  Women 
are  admitted  upon  equal  terms  with  men. 
At  the  last  International  SociaUst  Congress, 
delegates  from  Russia  and  Japan  shook  hands 
upon  the  platform.  This  congress  (1904) 
was  attended  by  455  delegates  from  twenty-five 
countries — India,  Argentina,  Finland,  Servia 
and  Australia  were  there — estimated  to  repre- 
sent 98,000,000  Socia1ist8,oravoteof  7,000,000. 

The  Socialists  carry  on  their  campaign  the 
year  round.  Their  labor  is  for  the  most  part 
voluntary  and  unpaid;  the  SociaUst  party  has 
no  fund  save  such  as  wage-workers  can  con- 
tribute. Expenditures  are  mostly  for  clerical 
work,  printing  and  distributing  literature, 
and  expenses  of  speakers.  The  national 
office  now  keeps  in  the  field  twenty-two 
organizers,  who  travel,  hold  meetings,  cir- 
circulate  literature,  and  explain  the  principles 
of  Socialism.    The  state  organizations  and 


some  larger  locals  also  keep  men  at  work. 

During  the  cam^iaign  of  1904,  the  state 
organization  of  Illinois  kept  forty -five  speakers 
in  the  field  and  distributed  half  a  million  pieces 
of  literature.  The  vote  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
rose  from  14,000  in  1903,  to  46,000  in  1904. 

In  the  campaign  of  1904,  the  fund  at  the 
disposal  of  the  national  secretary's  office 
amounted  to  about  $32,700.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  party  nominated 
presidential  electors  in  every  state  The 
candidates  for  president  and  vice-president 
^ke  every  evening  after  September  ist,  and 
sometimes  in  the  afternoon.  The  Debs 
meetings  were  extraordinary.  The  largest 
halls  were  engaged;  admission  was  charged  , 
to  all  the  meetings;  and  yet,  rain  or  shine,  the 
halls  were  padced  and  people  left  over  for 
another  meeting  of  the  same  size.  The 
candidate  traveled  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and 
addressed  probably  250,000  people.  It  is 
saSl  that  Senator  Depew  had  an  audience  of 
less  than  200  people  on  the  night  that  Debs 
spoke  in  Carnegie  Hall,  when  the  morning 
papers  said  6,000  people  were  turned  away. 
Tbe  only  states  where  the  vote  did  not . 
increase  materially,  were  Colorado  and  Massa- 
chusetts,  and  this  is  attributed  to  local  causes 
— the  desire  of  the  laboring  classes  to  defeat 
Peabody  in  the  former  state,  and  to  elect 
Douglas  in  the  latter.  The  Socialist  vote 
invariably  falls  off  when  there  is  a  radical 
appeal  made  by  one  of  the  old  parties,  as  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  m  1905. 

In  1898,  only  three  Socialist  papers  in 
English  were  published  in  this  country,  and 
their  combined  circulation  was  less  than 
50,000.  There  are  now  half  a  dozen  papers 
having  what  might  be  called  a  national  scope, 
and  about  100  smaller  papers.  The  largest 
circulation  is  that  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason, 
a  four-page  weekly  propaganda  sheet,  pub- 
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iiahed  at  Gtravd,  Kan.;  its  paid  circulation  is 
more  than  250,000.  During  1904,  the  edi- 
tions averaged  more  than  400,000,  several 
exoeeded  700,000,  and  one  touched  the  tnillion 

mark.  In  December,  1905,  the  Appeal  issued 
the  so-called  trust  edition,  of  which  the  paid 
advance  orders,  as  certified  under  oath,  were 
more  than  3,000,000  copies.  This  was  the 
largest  editioo  of  any  paper  ever  printed. 
The  Appeal  declined  $35,000  worth  of  ad- 
vertising for  it.  This  paper  has  a  monthly 
income  of  about  $10,000,  the  surplus  of  which 
is  turned  over  to  the  campaign  fund.  Another 
journal  of  interest  is  Wilshire's  Magazine,  a 
monthly  edited  by  Gaylord  Wilshire,  a  Cali- 
fornia millionaire,  who  has  expended  a  good 
part  of  his  fortune  in  building  up  a  magazine 
which  is  now  taking  x.ooo  subscriptions  a 
day.  It  was  refused  admission  as  second- 
class  mail  matter  by  the  post  office,  because, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  authorities,  it  was  pub- 
Hshed  **to  advertise  its  publisher's  ideas." 
The  magazine  was  therefore  published  in 
Canada  for  two  years. 

The  International  Socialist  Review  is  edited 
in  Chicago  by  A.  M.  Simons,  who,  with  his 
wife,  also  conducts  a  Socialist  correspondence 
school.  (There  are  two  other  Socialist  .sc  hools 
in  Chicago,  and  an  endowment  of  $200,000  has 
recently  been  left  to  found  a  Socialist  college 
in  New  York.)  The  Revitw  is  published  by 
the  Charles  H.  Kerr  Company,  a  cooperative 
publishing  house  which  has  1,000  share- 
holders and  sells  at  cost  500,000  books  and 
pamphlets  a  year.  The  Worktr,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  is  the  organ  of  the  party  in  New 
York.  In  Milwaukee  the  organ  is  the  SocicU- 
Democratic  Herald,  edited  by  Victor  L,  Berger. 

Another  recent  and  interesting  develc^ment 
is  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  of  which 
Jack  London  is  president.  This  is  a  society 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  col- 
lege students  in  the  subject.  It  is  nbw  form- 
ing study  chapters  in  a  number  of  colleges 
and  high  schools,  and  is  planning  to  edit 
a  College  Men's  Edition  of  several  of  the 
Socialist  papers,  and  to  put  a  copy  of  one 
of  these  into  the  hands  of  every  college  stu- 
dent in  the  country. 

So  much  for  the  organization  and  growth 
of  the  party;  there  remains  to  outline  its 
aims.  The  Socialist  doctrine  is,  that  the 
evils  of  present-day  society  are  the  conse- 
quences of  industrial  competition  nearing  its 
end  and  collapse.    The  economic  struggle  has 


resulted  in  the  survival  of  the  Rockefellers  and 

Armours.  There  is  no  longer  competition  in 
prices,  there  is  competition  only  in  labor;  and 
the  result  of  this  ccmdition  is,  that  the  surplus 
product  of  industry  goes  to  the  big  capitalist. 
This  wealth  he  invests  in  new  industries;  and 
to  sell  his  surplus  he  seeks  foreign  markets. 
When  new  markets  are  no  longer  to  be  had. 
there  is  overproduction,  and  an  inscriuble 
problem  of  unemployment — a  condition  now 
chronic  in  England  and  Germany.  Its  efTcct 
is  cumulative;  for  the  unemployed  compete 
and  cause  reductions  of  wage8,and  this  is  a  dim- 
inution of  the  purdiasing  power  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  cause  of  a  still  further  shrink- 
age in  markets.  These  causes  operate  tmivers- 
ally ,  and  the  issue  of  them  can  only  be  a  world- 
wide industrial  revolution.  Just  as  in  France 
when  monarchy  became  no  longer  endurable 
the  people  seized  the  powers  of  govcmraent, 
the  Socialists  desire  the  people  to  seize,  by 
means  of  the  ballot,  the  industrial  machinery 
of  the  country,  and  to  establish  an  industrial 
republic.  This  involves  the  confiscation,  gift, 
or  purchase — for  a  small  sum,  in  time  of  panic 
—of  all  capital,  and  its  democratic  administra- 
tion for  the  equal  benefit  of  all.  "Capital,"  as 
here  used,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "private 
property  " ;  the  latter  is  houses,  lands,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  owned  and  used  by  an  indtvidnal  for 
his  own  benefit;  while  "capital"  is  houses, 
land,  machinery,  etc.,  not  used,  but  rented 
to  others,  or  operated  by  others  for  wages 
The  Socialists  anticipate  that  the  actual 
managers  of  these  latter  will  become  govern- 
ment officers,  that  prices  will  be  reduced  to 
abolish  dividends,  the  plants  being  operated 
as  the  post  office  is  now  operated,  at  cost 
Ultimately  this  change  would  make  industrial 
equality  a  fundamental  principle  of  govern- 
ment, as  political  equality  has  already  become 
This  would  mean  the  abolishing  of  poverty, 
and  consequently  of  prostitution  and  crime: 
and  it  would  put  an  end  to  war,  which  is  now 
caused  by  competition  for  markets,  not  by 
race  animosities. 

"Utopian  Socialism"  which  believed  that 
the  cooperative  commonwealth  could  be  es- 
tablished at  once  upon  a  small  scale  is 
now  almost  extinct.  The  modem  "Scien- 
tific Socialist"  beUeves  that  the  end  of  the 
competitive  wage  system  will  come  by  a 
revolutionary  diange  affecting  the  whole  : 
society  at  once,  and  coming  as  the  end  of 
a  long  process  of  industrial  evolution. 
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EARXrY  in  my  educational  work,  I  dis- 
covered that  what  offers  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  the  progress  of  an  in- 
dividual or  a  race  is  not  tbe  material,  but  the 
spiritual,  surrounding  conditioiis.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  build  up  a  worn-out  soil  and 
make  it  productive.  It  is  infinitely  harder 
to  change  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  possible 
with  sufficient  capital  to  erect  buildings  and 
set  up  rnachiner\'' ;  but  to  change  ingrained 
habits  and  customs  of  a  community  or  a 
people  is  a  task  requiring  time  and  patience 
Before  the  school  at  Tuskegee  was  started 
I  spent  a  month  traveling  about  the  country 
getting  acquainted  with  the  people.  What 
I  discovered,  discouraging  as  it  appeared 
at  the  time,  was  after  all  what  might  have 
been  expected.  Some  of  the  people  I  met 
were  living  practically  in  the  same  places 
where  they,  or  their  fathers  and  mothers,  had 
formerly  been  slaves.  The  change  which  free- 
dom had  brought  to  them,  important  as  it 
was  for  them  Twtentially,  had  made  very 
little  practical  difference  m  their  lives.  Their 
methods  of  work,  their  customs  and  habits  of 
thought,  had  remained  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poseswhat  they  had  been  beforeemancipation. 
In  some  cases  where  they  had  used  their 
freedom  to  get  something  better,  the  results 
were  often  at  once  ludicrous  and  pathetic 
In  the  plantation  districts,  I  found  large 
families,  including  the  visitors  when  any  ap- 
peared, living  and  sleeping  in  a  single  room. 
I  found  them  living  on  fat  pork  and  com 
bread,  and  yet  not  infrequently  I  discovered 
in  these  cabins  sewing-machines  which  no  one 
knew  how  to  use,  which  had  cost  as  much  as 
$60,  or  showy  clocks  which  had  cost  as  much 
as  f  10  or  $19,  but  which  never  told  the  time. 
I  remember  a  cabin  where  there  was  but  one 
fork  on  the  table  for  the  use  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  myself,  while  in  the 
opposite  comer  was  an  oigan  for  which  the 


family  was  paying  $60  in  monthly  instalments. 
The  truth  that  forced  itself  upon  me  was,  that 
these  people  needed  not  only  book-learning, 
but  knowledge  of  how  to  live ;  they  needed  to 
know  how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  husband 
their  resources,  to  buy  land  and  build  houses, 
and  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  students 
who  applied  for  entrance  at  the  school.  Many 
had  themselves  been  teachers.  Others  had 
picked  up  various  scraps  of  learning  here 
and  there,  of  which  they  were,  of  course,  very 
proud.  Some  had  studied  many  books. 
But  their  knowledge  was,  in  many  cases,  re> 
garded  as  a  toy  or  an  ornament. 

That  is  to  say,  they  perceived  only  a  slight 
connection  between  education  and  work. 
Education  was  rather  a  device  for  escaping 
work.  Among  the  institutions  in  which 
some  had  been  trained,  a  feeling  prevailed 
that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  to  give  time  and  attention 
to  the  industries.  I  remember  cases  where 
students  who  were  thinking  of  entering 
the  school  at  Tuskegee  were  warned  that  it 
would  disgrace  them  to  enter  a  ''working 
school, "  or  a  school  for  "  poor  boys  and  girls. " 
During  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the 
school,  I  received  constant  requests  from 
parents,  and  from  the  students  themselves, 
that  only  book  studies  be  given,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  students  who,  if  thcv  did  work, 
preferred  not  to  be  seen  working. 

In  x88x,  when  tbe  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  was  opened  at  Tuskegee, 
there  was  practically  no  school  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  or  Texas  that  gave  attention  to 
industrial  education.  Now  there  is  not  a 
single  institution  of  note  that  does  not  give 
manual  or  industrial  training  of  some  sort. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  demand  for  industrial 
schools  all  over  the  South,  and  the  North,  too , 
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not  merely  for  colored  students  but  for  white 
students  also,  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  tnay  be  said  that  a  permanent  change 
in  the  prevailing  ideas  of  popular  education 
has  been  brought  about.  Industrial  educa- 
tion for  Negroes  was  first  introduced  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  at  Hampton  lastitate,  Vir* 
ginia.  The  Tuskegee  Instititte  grew  out  of 
Hampton. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence, 
a  large  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
Tuskegee  school  was  spent  in  convincing  the 
students,  their  parents,  and  the  white  and 
colored  population  of  the  North  and  South, 
of  the  value  of  industrial  education,  and  ex- 
plaining its  methods.  It  is  only  since  then 
that  the  school  has  been  able  to  do  much  to 
change  the  conditions  of  the  fanning  class  in 
the  district  around  the  school  and  in  the  other 
Negro  communities  to  which  the  school  ex- 
tends  its  influence. 

The  Institute  will  complete  this  year  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence.  It 
was  opened  July  4 , 1 88 1 ,  with  one  teacher  and 
thirty  pupils.  At  that  time  it  had  neither 
land  nor  buildings,  nothing  but  the  $2,000  a 
year  granted  by  the  Alabama  legislature. 
Even  the  dilapidated  shanty  and  ths  old 
church  in  which  its  first  sessions  were  con- 
ducted were  lent  by  the  colored  people  of  the 
village. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  school 
acquired  a  small  tract  of  land.  The  first 
pieceof  live-stock  of  which  it  became  possessed 
was  an  old  blind  mule,  the  gift  of  a  white 
man  in  the  neighborhood.  This  represented 
the  capital  of  the  school. 

At  the  dose  of  the  school  year  last  May  it 
owned  2,000  acres  of  land,  83  buildings,  large 
and  small,  used  as  dwelUngs,  dormitories, 
class-rooms,  shops,  and  bams,  which,  together 
with  the  equipment,  live-stock)  stock  in  trade, 
and  other  personal  property,  were  valued  at 
about  $831,895.33.  This  does  not  include 
23,000  acres  of  public  land  remaining  unsold 
from  the  3S«ooo  granted  by  Congress  valued 
at  $135,000,  nor  the  endowment  fund,  which 
amounted  January  i,  1906,  to  $1,275,664. 
During  the  year  1904-5,  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  regular  normal  and  industrial  depart- 
ments, 1,504  students — 1,000  young  men 
and  504  voun^  wonifn  -with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  1,224.  ^^li^  number  does  not  in- 
clude the  X94  in  the  training-school,  or  chil- 
dren's house,  nor  the  56  in  the  night  schools  of 


the  village  of  Greenwood  and  of  the  town 
of  Tuskegee,  nor  the  25  in  the  night  school 
Bible  dines,  nor  the  1 1  in  the  afternoon  cook- 
ing clsiiei  in  the  town  of  Tuskegee.  If  these 
latter  were  included,  the  total  number  of 
students  dtuing  the  year  would  be  1.790. 

Last  year  there  were  tUrty-fleven  industries 
in  operation  in  which  sl^dents  were  given 
training.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  this  training  if  I  quote  a 
passage  from  the  last  annual  report: 

"During  1904,  mainly  by  student  labor,  we  cot 
tivated  900  acres  of  land.  Our  sweet  potato  crop 
alone  amounted  to  "6,500  biuhds.  Our  dairy  hen!, 
which  has  been  cared  for  by  the  students,  cont.-»ins 
171  milch  cows,  and  16,333  poiuds  of  butter  were 
inade  during  the  year.  In  Uw  madiinay  divinoa 
i?.t  students  received  instruction.  One  new  7-hor>e- 
power  engine  was  built  for  school  use;  6  steam  en- 
gines were  repaired  and  163  iron  bedeteada  bniH. 
In  the  tailor  shop,  350  full  suits  of  clothes  and  563 
pairs  of  overalls  were  made,  besides  a  large  afflount 
of  jobs  done.  During  the  year  1.412  articles  were 
made  in  the  millinery  division,  1,309  in  the  dress- 
making division,  i.so^  in  the  plain  sewing  division, 
5,118  in  the  mattre&s-making  division,  1,367  in  the 
bcDommafcing  and  badcetry  diviaioas,  and  498,076 
pieces  were  laundered  during  the  year.  In  the  har- 
ness shop  36  sets  of  new  harness  were  made  in  addi- 
tion to  the  repair  work  done  on  all  the  hifffi*—  be- 
longing; to  the  school  and  for  outside  partaeB.  In  the 
electrical  division,  the  interior  wiring  of  the  aca- 
demic building,  Emery  Dormitory  No.  9,  and  three 
cott&ges,  was  done  by  students,  besides  extend- 
ing the  electric  light  system  on  the  outside  of  the 
buildings.  In  the  brickmasonry  division  548,000 
bricks  have  been  laid.  934,800  laths  have  been  put 
on,  and  9,0x8  square  yards  of  plastering  completed 
In  the  brickyard  970,000  bricks  have  been  manu- 
factured. 

"The  value  of  the  products  manufacturcil  and 
sold  from  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  school 
amounted  to  $100,395.  aalee  of  the  products 

of  the  industries  carried  on  exclusively  by  women 
amounted  to  $5,709.  The  value  of  the  farm  prod- 
ucts sold  was  $56,188.  This  did  not  include  fate 
credited  to  poultry  and  bees,  nor  $645  for  the 
sale  of  flowers  by  the  school  florist  The  sales  in 
the  commissary  department  amounted  to  $75,596. 
Putting  these  items  together,  they  give  the  grand 
total  of  $236,655  as  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  the  school  last  year  in  the  sale  of  its  own  prod- 
ucts, and  of  tlie  food,  clothing,  etc.,  used  t>y  teadiec* 
and  students." 

It  has  heen  the  constant  purpose  of  the 
school  to  turn  out  not  merely  trained  me- 
chanics and  farmers,  but  also  leaders  and 
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icachers  who  will  give  character  to  the  people, 
scatter  abroad  the  spirit  of  industry,  enforce 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  so  as  to  make  them  useful 
to  themselves,  their  race,  and  their  country. 
The  measure  in  which  the  institution  at  Tus- 
kegee  has  done  this  is  the  measure  of  its  suc- 
cess. *- 

In  1 89 1,  the  first  Negro  Farmers'  Cpnfer- 
ence  was  established.  It  was  a  sort  of  ex- 
perience-meeting. The  farmers  from  the 
surrounding  county  and  from  all  over  the 
state  of  Alabama  and  the  adjoining  states, 
were  invited  to  come  to  make  known  their 
difficulties  and  to  tell  what  they  had  done  or 
what  their  neighbors  had  done  to  overcorpe 
them.  The  conference  soon  became  ^xtry 
popular,  and.  as  a  result  of  it.  local  Negro  con- 
ferences were  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.  In  a  small  way.  these  were  schools 
of  self-help.  Their  purpose  was  to  discover 
what  the  farmers  could  do  to-  improve  their 
condition.  In  connection  wfth  the  local 
conferences,  farmers'  institutes  were  estab- 
lished. At  their  meetings  some  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school,  or  the  local  school- 
teacher, if  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee,  told  the 
farmers  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the 
soil  and  discussed  other  matters  of  interest. 

Since    1897,   monthly   meetings  of  the 
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farmers  of  Macon  county,  in  which  Tuskegee 
is  located,  have  been  held  at  the  Institute. 
Farmers  have  been  invited  to  bring  in  their 
products  and  exhibit  them.  In  November  of 
every  year  a  Negro  farmers'  county-fair  has 
been  held  and  prizes  oflered  to  those  who  ex- 
hibit the  best  specimens  and  the  largest  va- 
riety of'  farm  products.  There  has  been 
steady  progress  in  the  variety  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed and  in  the  character  of  the  discussions, 
shovdng  that  the  farmers  who  attend  are 
steaflily  gaining  in  understanding  of  those 
siniple  scientific  principles  of  agriculture 
which  these  institutes  seek  to  enforce.  In  the 
early  years  of  this  institute,  much  was  formerly 
said  about  the  effect  of  the  moon  upon  the 
crops,  but  the  di.scussions  usually  brought  out 
the  point  that  deep  ploughing  was  more  im- 
portant in  agriculture  than  the  moon;  and 
lunar  theories  of  agriculture  have  long  since 
been  discarded  by  those  farmers  who  have  at- 
tended the  meetings. 

From  1890  to  1900,  the  number  of  farms  in 
Macon  county  increased  from  2,766  to  3,824, 
and  the  total  area  of  improved  land  increased 
from  116,429  to  142,568  acres.  The  value  of 
farms  and  buildings  increased  from  $1,157,250 
in  1890  to  $1,953,197  in  1900.  During  the 
same  time  the  value  of  the  farm  imple- 
ments increased  from  $46 '^m  to  $io8,8ro, 
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and  the  value  of  live-stock  increased  from 
$369,570  to  $496,820. 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  Institute  to  inculcate 
better  methods  of  farming,  to  improve  the 
schools,  to  encourage  thrift  and  industry,  and 
to  stimulate  a  desire  for  better  life  and  con- 
duct among  the  Negro  farmers.  Now  a  fur- 
ther exp>criment  is  being  made  in  Macon 
county,  Ala.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E. 
J.  Penny,  head  of  the  Bible  Training  School, 
the  preachers  and  pastors  of  Macon  county 
have  formed  an  organization,  which  holds 
quarterly  meetings  at  Phelps  Hall  Bible 
Training  School  to  discuss  the  moral  and  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  and  to  devise  means  for  their  im- 


provement. At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
ministers'  organization,  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  "The  Difliculties  and  Dangers 
for  the  Negro  in  City  Life."  The  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  is  "The  Camp- 
moeting:  Its  Influence  for  Good  and  Evil." 

These  meetings  tend  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  churches  from  the  discussion  of  doc- 
trines which  divide  them,  to  bring  living  is- 
sues into  the  pulpit,  and  to  unite  the  religious 
forces  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  moral 
and  social  life  of  the  people.  A  similar  or- 
ganization has  been  formed  at  Tuskegee, 
among  the  school  teachers  of  the  county.  This 
organization  brings  the  school  teachers  of  the 
county  together  at  stated  periods  to  discuss  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  Negro  county  school. 
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fmprovemcnt  in  the  primary  schools  in 
Macon  county  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
recently  by  the  work  of  C.  J.  Calloway,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  a  small 
fund  placed  in  my  hands  to  encourage  the 
schools,  supplementing  the  public  school  fund. 
Largely  through  his  work,  something  like 
$2,500  has  been  raised  since  October  by  con- 
tributions from  Negro  farmers  to  increase  the 
school  term  and  to  improve  the  school  build- 
ings. With  these  sums  raised  by  the  Negro 
farmers  themselves,  supplemented  by  aid 
from   the  primary  school  fund,  twenty-five 


ciation,  which  levies  voluntan,^  taxes  upon 
persons  and  property,  the  proceeds  of  which 
it  employs  in  maintaining  the  streets  and  side- 
walks, in  furnishing  light  for  the  streets,  and 
in  making  necessary  improvements. 

There  has  recently  been  organized  in  Tus- 
kcgee  and  neighboring  communities  a  local 
Negro  Business  League  also  to  encourage 
Negro  btisincss  enterprises  here  and  else- 
where in  the  county.  For  a  number  of  yean 
one  of  the  best-conducted  and  most  successful 
grocer^'  stores  in  the  village  of  Tuskegee  has 
been  that  of  A.  J.  Wilborn.  a  Tuskegee  grad- 
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scho<jl-lKiusi-y;  rirt-  nnw  luiililiii.L^.  th*"" 
scIkk)]  trrm  in  tii'iirlv  i-vrry  si  hixil  m  iIil' 
county  will  Im-  i  xii  ii.liil  yi;«r  iroiu  f^ur 
months  to  seven  or  eight  months. 

For  some  years  an  effort  has  boon  made  to 
build  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  a 
model  community.  During  the  last  few  years 
this  community  has  increased  rapidly,  until 
now.  including  the  stutlcnts  and  oHiccrs  of  the 
schools,  we  have  a  village  of  2,100  inhabi- 
tants Although  this  community  is  not  incor- 
porated, it  maintains  an  unofficial  govern- 
ment through  a  village  improvement  asso- 


iiato.  More  rocently  a  stock  compi 
Itocn  organizeil  to  conduct  a  general 
till'  villai^o,  Tlir  .N'ational  Xo>.;ro 
Ivcaguc,  of  which  the  local  league  is  a  meinf 
had  its  origin  in  Tuskegee,  whore  the  pra.' 
tical  necessity  of  it  in  "community  building 
had  already  been  demonstrated.  Now  then 
are  more  than  200  local  business  leagues  "c 
different  parts  of  the  country,  all  encour- 
aging Negro  business  enterprise  and  stiinu- 
lating  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
race. 
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Another  enterprise  is  that  conducted  by  the 
Southern  Improvement  Company,  on  a  tract 
of  some  4,000  acres  about  five  miles  from  the 
school,  under  the  direction  of  William  V. 
Chambliss,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  This 
tract  has  been  divided  into  small  tracts  pro- 
vided with  model  cottages,  and  thus  far 


Among  the  other  agencies  for  the  upbuild- 
ing and  regeneration  of  the  farming  commun- 
ity is  the  Tuskegee  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, which,  with  the  Dizier  Fund,  has 
furnished  the  capital  for  the  building  of  nearly 
all  the  cottages  in  the  community  adjoining 
the  school  and  throughout  the  county;  the 
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about  fifty  families  have  taken  up  land  on 
long-term  payments.  This  enterprise  has 
stimulated  the  Negro  farmers  to  own  land  and 
to  compel  better  accommodations  for  the  far- 
mers on  neighboring  plantations.  The  late 
Alexander  Purves,  of  the  Hampton  Institute, 
itarted    this  enterprise. 


mothers'  weekly  meetings  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Washington;  the  night  school  in  the  village; 
and  the  plantation  settlement-work  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Washington  and  carried  on  by 
Miss  Anna  Davis.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  the  shorter 
course  in  agriculture  given  every  year  for 
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the  farmers,  and  the  work  of  the  members  ity  or  the  purchase  of  a  mule  by  some  indi- 
of  the  Bible  Training  School  among  the  vidual  in  that  community  is  an  item  of  gen- 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  of  the  county  eral  interest. 

at  large.  Six  thousand  students  have  come  for  a 

A  Negro  farmers'  newspaper,  established  a  longer  or  shorter  time  under  the  influence  of 

few  months  ago,  already  has  a  wide  circula-  the  institution  during  the  twenty -five  years 

tion.    This  is  probably  the  first  local  news-  of  its  existence.    So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
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paper  devoting  itself  exclusively  to  the  affans 
Df  a  single  locality  ever  printed  and  published 
in  the  interest  of  a  Negro  fanning  community. 
It  aims  to  take  account  of  every  effort  for 
progress  and  improvement  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  community  in  the  county.  The 
building  of  a  new  school-house  by  a  commun- 


ascertain,  not  one  of  the  graduates  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  and  less  than  lo  p«r 
cent,  are  failures  in  the  occupations  which 
they  have  adopted.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  all  over  the  South  for  their  service 
One  great  reason  why  so  many  of  the  studenu 
who  enter  fail  to  finish  their  course  is  th*: 
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their  earning  capacity  is  increased  to  such  an 
extent — on  an  average,  300  per  cent,  at  the  end 
of  the  full  coxirse — by  a  few  months'  or  years 
at  study,  that  they  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
go  to  work  at  the  increased  salary  and  do  not 
return  to  complete  their  course  at  the  school. 

Take  for  an  example  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  came  to  us  recently  from  Mobile, 
where  he  had  been  earning  fifty  cents  a  day  as 
a  common  laborer.  At  the  end  of  nine 
months,  he  returned  home  and  found  his  ser- 


spirit  and  tradition  of  the  school.  We  have 
sought  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance 
of  making  themselves  an  example  for  the 
other  members  of  their  race.  We  have  tried 
to  teach  them  that  they  should  constantly 
seek,  by  their  personal  influence,  their  ex- 
ample and  counsel,  to  extend  to  other  mem- 
bers of  their  race  the  influence  of  the  teachings 
they  imbibed  at  Tuskegee. 

One  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
school  has  been  successful  in  this  effort  is  the 
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vices  in  demand  as  a  brick-layer  at  two  dollars 
a  day.  The  consequence  was  that  he  did 
not  return  at  the  close  of  his  vacation.  He 
did  not  feel  that  he  could  give  up  his  job. 
Careful  estimates  make  it  appear  that  every 
student  who  finishes  his  course  at  Tuskegee 
increases  thereby  his  capacity  for  earning 
money,  on  an  average,  about  300  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  sought  by 
every  means  possible  to  keep  alive  in  the 
students  who  have  gone  from  Tuskegee  the 


number  of  institutions  doing,  in  a  modified 
form,  work  similar  to  that  at  Tuskegee,  that 
have  been  established  by  Tuskegee  grad- 
uates or  reorganized  under  their  direction  and 
influence,  in  different  parts  of  the  South. 
Here  is  an  incomplete  list  of  them: 

Snow  Hill  Institute,  Ala.  Started  by  William  J. 
Edwards,  of  the  class  of  1893,111  a  one -room  cabin; 
now  has  160  acres  of  land,  buildings  valued 
at  $30,000,  an  income  of  $20,000,  a  faculty  of  30 
teachers,  most  of  them  former  students  of  Tu»- 
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^cegee,  and  400  students  who  are  tau^hl  seven  differ- 
ent trades. 

Ruhton,  La.  Started  by  Charles  P.  Adams,  with 
3  teachers  (all  Tuskegcc  graduates).  It  has  1 10  stu- 
dents and  is  receiving  cordial  encouragement  from 
the  white  people  of  Ruhton. 

Utica,  Miss.,  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 
Started  by  \V.  H.  Holtzclaw  and  wife  (both  gradu- 
ates of  Tuskegee),  with  7  teachers  (all  from  Tuske- 
gee)  and  more  than  200  students. 

Ilarriman  Industrial  Institute,  Tenn.  Founded 


by  J.  W.  Obeltrea  and  wife  (both  from  Tuskegee) 
with  4  teachers  and  100  students. 

Rolwrt  Hungerford  Institute,  Eatonville,  Fla. 
Founded  by  R.  C.  Calhoun  of  the  class  of  1806  and 
his  wife;  has  140  students  and  3  teachers  (all  from 
Tuskegee). 

The  Voorhees  Industrial  School.  Denmark,  S.  C. 
Founded  by  Elizabeth  K.  Wright  of  theclassof  i  8q4  ; 
has  300  acres  of  land,  all  paid  for,  and  several  build- 
ings designed  and  erected  by  Tuskegee  students;  300 
pupils  and  3  Tuskegee  graduates  as  her  assistants. 
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There  arc  ten  other  institutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  South,  founded  and  taught  by 
Tuskcgce  graduates.  None  of  them  has  less 
than  sixty  students  and  some  have  several 
hundred.  There  are  altogether  not  less  than 
4.000  young  colored  men  and  women  being 
educated  in  them,  and  more  than  200  grad- 
uates of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  are  engaged 
as  teachers  in  other  industrial  schools.  Isaac 
Fisher,  for  example,  a  poor  young  man 
who  came  to  Tuskegee  and  worked  his  way 


through,  is  principal  of  the  Normal  College  of 
Pine  Bluff.  Ark.  Miss  Annie  Courts  has  charge 
of  the  domestic  science  department  in  the 
public  schools  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Mar>' 
L.  McCrery  occupies  a  similar  position  in 
the  industrial  college  for  colored  people  in 
Oklahoma.  India  A.  Gordon  has  charge  of 
the  dressmaking  and  millinery  department  at 
the  East  Tennessee  Industrial  School;  J.  S. 
Shanklin  is  principal  of  the  Port  Royal  Agri- 
cultural School.  South  Carolina;  Lucy  Clup- 
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ton  is  matron  at  Utica  Normal  Institute; 
A.  B.  Lovett  is  assistant-principal  of  a  public 
school  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  many  others  oc- 
cupy similar  positions. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Secretary' 
Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
three  graduates  of  Tuskcgee  went  to  Africa  in 
1900  to  teach  cotton-raising  to  the  natives  of 


the  German  provinces.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  the  officers  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  their  services  that  they  sent  for  three 
other  students,  and  in  1903  a  hundred  bales 
of  cotton  were  shipped  from  Togo,  Africa,  to 
Berlin. 

These  arc,  however,  but  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  work  which 
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^aduates  and  tonner  students  are  doing  in 
every  part  of  the  South.  Humbler  men, 
some  of  whom,  because  they  were  perhaps 
less  gifted,  have  had  less  success,  but  they 
have  worked  silently,  patiently,  and  alone  to 
do  their  part,  however  small,  in  the  task  of  up- 
building the  race.  I  could  name  more  than 
one  man  in  our  own  Macon  county,  whose 
patient  and  persistent  effort,  doing  only  a 
little  but  doing  all  that  he  could,  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  in  my  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  add  that  the  school 


I  think  it  is  true  that  Tuskegee  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  larger  number  of  Negro  college 
graduates  than  other  school  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere.  Of  the  156  teachers  and  officers 
of  the  school  about  40  are  college  or  university 
graduates.  Several  come  from  technical 
schools,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  the  Drexel  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 
Fully  one-third  of  the  entire  corps  of  officers 
and  instructors  came  from  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, and  another  third  graduated  at  Tuskegee. 


LEARNING  SEWINO   AT  TUSKEGEE 


at  Tuskegee  has  been  a  source  of  strength  and 
encouragement  to  the  colored  people  of  this 
country,  because  it  has  been  from  the  first  a 
distinctly  Negro  school  founded  and  con- 
ducted, in  the  main,  by  members  of  the  Ne- 
gro race.  Its  teachers  and  all  of  its  active 
officers  have  been  Negroes.  It  has  been  a 
service  to  the  Negro  race,  also,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  given  an  opportunity  to  so  large  a  number 
of  exceptional  Negro  men  and  women  to  hold 
p>ositions  of  such  high  responsibility  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  of  such  genuine  service  to 
oaembers  of  their  own  race  and  to  the  nation. 


I  think  it  is  true  that  Mr.  P.  C.  Parkes,  super 
intendent  of  the  school-farm,  is  managing  the 
largest  farm,  measured  by  the  number  ol 
people  employed — though  there  have  prob- 
ably been  farms  of  larger  acreage — ever  con- 
ducted by  a  colored  man.  Mr.  Warren  Logan 
our  treasurer,  probably  handles  more  money 
every  year  than  is  handled  by  any  other 
colored  man  in  the  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Anderson,  the  col- 
ored collector  of  internal  revenue  at  New 
York. 

It  is  probable  also  that  our  busmest  agent, 
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an  average  two  and  a  quarter  barrels  of  flour 
a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  cornmeal.  We  use 
on  an  average  two  beeves  a  day,  and  it  re- 
quires twenty-five  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes 
a  mea  for  ihe  students  and  teachers  who  dine 
at  the  school. 

D.  S.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Techno log>\  is  undoubtedly 
conducting  at  Tuskegee  the  largest  electrical 
plant  operated  by  any  colored  man  in  this 
country.  I  think  Emmett  J.  Scott,  my  exec- 
utive secretary,  probably  handles  the  largest 
correspondence  and  has  charge  of  the  largest 
office-force,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  all 
colored  men  in  the  country.  It  is  probably 
also  true  that  Roscoe  C.  Bruce,  the  head  of  the 
academic  department,  is  in  charge  of  the 
largest  school  of  academic  studies  to  be  found 
among  our  people  in  the  world.  The  verj- 
fact  that  it  can  be  said  of  these  men  that  they 
occupy  positions  so  exceptional  shows  to 
what  extent  every  man  who  accomplishes 
anything  unusual  is  a  pioneer  of  his  race. 

It  is  because  the  school  at  Tuskegee  has 
been  to  so  large  an  extent  built  up  and  di- 
rected by  members  of  the  Negro  race,  that 
it  and  its  achievements,  it  seems  to  me.  may 
be  fairly  taken  as  an  example  of  what  the 
Negro  race  is  capable  of  under  reasonably 
favorable  circumstances.  We  are  too  often 
inclined  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  Negro 
upon  the  basis  of  what  the  race  as  a  whole  or 


PLOWING  WITH  AN  OX 
Th«  kind  o(  ■fiicalturc  lh»t  kMp*  uvta  the  Industnoui  N«gre  poor 


A  PROFITLESS  STREET  DISCUSSION 


Lloyd  Wheeler,  does  more  business  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  school  than  any  other  colored  man,  with 
only  two  or  three  exceptions.  We  consume  on 
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ANYTHING  RATHER  THAN  WALK 


on  the  average  has  accomplished  since  eman-  should  not  forget  that  the  condition  in  which 

cipation.    To  a  certain  extent  that  is  just,  the  great  mass  of  the  race  has  lived  before  and 

and  I  do  not  believe  the  Negro  people  have  since  emancipation  has  not  been  such  as  to 

reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  record.  But  wc  bring  out  all,  or  even  the  best,  there  is  in  anv 
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ThouKhlleaineM  and  imprnvidcncc  meeling  the  inevitable  mitkrtunc 
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nil    HAND   AT  TUSKEGEE 


of  the  Nt'gro  jx-oplc.  The  school  ni  Tuskegee 
is  an  cxamjile  of  wh;it  tlic  Nfi;ro  can  <lo  under 
favorable  circumstances,  ami  even  these  cir- 
cumstances are  not  esiJecially  favorable  when 
compared  with  opportunities  that  members 
of  the  other  race  have  in  other  parts  of  the 
count  rv. 


Whatever  its  success  has  Iwen,  Tuskegee  is. 
I  believe,  an  evidence  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
race  as  a  whole ;  and.  so  far  as  it  has  succeeded, 
it  is  a  pledge  that  the  Negro  will  not.  in  tbr 
long  run.  Itctray  the  hopes  of  those  who  havt 
devoted  their  time,  their  strength,  and  thtif 
monrv  to  hi*;  uplifting. 


L.ij  i  int.  A  .Air-'in 

THK.  MKN  \\  Hi 


K'.lirrt  \Villi.»nl^.  H.indtnistcr  .M.ij   )   IV  kam<ey  Captain  Rrom-n 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  THAT  THE  WELL.TO.DO  HAVE  OVER  THE 
VERY  RICH— THE  OPPORTUNITIES  FDR  SERVICE  BY  THE  VERY  RICH.  SOCIETY'S 

ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  THEM  AND  THE  DISADVANTAGES  TO  WHICH  THEIR  CHIL- 
DREN ARE  PUT— NO  FEAR  OF  A  PERMANENT  CLASS  OF  PERSONS  OF  GREAT  WEALTH 

BY 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

PRSSIDXMT  or  HARVARD  UNIVERSIIT 


SINCE  the  Civil  War  a  new  kind  of  rich 
man  has  come  into  existence  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  very  much  xicher 
than  anytKxly  ever  was  before,  and  his  riches 
are,  in  the  main,  of  a  new  kind.  They  are  not 
great  areas  of  land,  or  numerous  palaces,  or 
flocks  and  herds,  or  thousands  of  slaves,  or 
masses  of  chattels.  They  are  in  part  city 
rents,  but  chiefly  stocks  and  bonds  of  corpora- 
tions, and  bonds  of  states,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns.  These  riches  carry  with  them  of 
necessity  no  visible  or  taagftle  respcmsabilityp 
and  bring  upon  their  possessor  no  public  or 
semi-public  functions. 

The  rich  men  are  neither  soldiers  nor  sailors; 
they  are  not  magistrates,  or  legislators,  or 
church  dignitaries.  They  ar^  not  landlords 
in  the  old  sense;  and  they  never  lead  their 
tenants  into  battle  as  did  the  feudal  chiefs. 
They  have  no  public  functions  of  an  import- 
moot  commensurate  with  their  riches.  They 
StfC  not  subject  to  the  orders  and  caprices  of 
a.  sovereign,  or  forced  to  contend  with  the 
intrigues  and  vices  of  a  court.  Such  occupa- 
tfons  as  they  have  in  addition  to  the  maldng 
cl  more  money  they  .have  to  invent  them- 
selves. The  public  admires  and  envies  them, 
mtkd.  sees  that  they  are  often  serviceable,  but 
<aiw>  criticises  and  blames  them,  and  to  some 
flBCtent  fears  tlwm.  It  is  disposed  to  think 
them  dangerous  to  the  Republic  and  a  blot 
on  democratic  society;  but  at  the  same 
^ime  is  curious  about  their  doings  and 
Hietr  mode  of  life,  and  is  in  rather  a  punte 
about  their  moral  quality.  I  propose  to 
consider  briefly  some  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  great  modem  nches 
t>ring  the  owner  and  the  community. 

The  modem  very  rich  man  can,  of  course. 


procure  for  himself  and  his  family  ever\' 
comfort.  He  can  secure  invariably  all  possi- 
ble comfortable  provisions  in  ever>''  place 
where  he  dwells — in  his  own  houses,  or  in 
hotels,  trains,  and  steamers;  but  still  his 
wealth  will  not  ordinarily  procure  for  him 
greater  personal  comfort  than  persons  of 
moderate  fortune  can  command.  A  twelve- 
dollar  chair  may  be  just  as  comfortable  as  a 
fifty-dollar  chair.  There  is  pleasure  in  living 
in  a  palace;  but  when  its  inmates  want  to  be 
comfortable  they  get  into  the  small  rooms — 
into  the  boudoir,  or  the  little  writing-room,  or 
the  low-studded  small  parlor.  A  soft  bed  is 
for  many  persons  not  so  comfortable  as  a 
hard  one.  In  short,  adequate  warmth  and 
light,  appropriate  clothing,  good  bedding, 
good  phimbing,  and  nice  chairs,  taV)]es,  and 
household  fittings  sufficient  to  ensure  bodily 
comfort,  are  easily  within  the  reach'  of  all 
well-to-do  persons;  and  great  riches  can  do  no 
more  for  their  pos.sessor  in  the  way  of  comfort. 
The  k-ast  physical  ailment,  like  a  gouty  toe. 
or  a  dull  car,  or  a  decayed  tooth,  will  subtract 
more  from  comfort  than  all  the  riches  in  the 
world  can  add. 

PLBA8URBS 

With  pleasures  it  is  different.  Some  real 
pleasxures  are  very  expensive,  and  only  great 

riches  can  procure  them  For  instance,  the 
unobstructed  and  impregnable  possession  of  a 
fine  natural  landscape  is  a  great  pleasure 
which  the  very  rich  man  can  secure  for  himself 
by  his  private  means;  whereas  the  poor  man, 
or  the  man  of  moderate  means  can  enjoy  such 
a  privilege  only  by  availing  himself  of  great 
public  domains,  cr  of  unoccupied  regions, 
and  there  his  own  privilege  will  not  be  secure. 
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or  transmissible  to  descendants.  The  very 
rich  man  can  provide  himself  with  music  and 
the  drama  without  regard  to  their  cost;  but 
it  by  no  means  requires  very  great  riches  to 
procure  a  quite  adequate  amount  of  these 
pleasures.  Such  pleasures  as  involve  the 
purchase  and  nudntenance  of  very  costly 
machines  like  yachts,  or  large  automobiles, 
or  of  great  stables  filled  with  fine  horses  and 
carriages,  or  of  large  greenhouses  and  gardens, 
may  be  enjoyed  in  their  extremes  only  by 
the  very  rich;  but  then,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
similar  pleasures  may  be  equally  enjoyed  by 
persons  who  are  only  moderately  well-off, 
and  often  the  larger  scale  docs  not  add  to  the 
pleasure.  An  active  boy  in  a  knock-about 
twenty  feet  long  may  easily  ^<  t  more  fun  out 
of  racing  or  cruising  than  Ins  fifty-year-old 
father  can  get  out  of  his  six-hundred-ton  steam 
yacht.  The  young  lawyer  who  is  fond  of 
riding  may  easily  get  more  pleasure  out  of  his 
single  saddle  horse,  kept  at  a  club  stable, 
than  the  multi-millionaire  gets  from  his  forty 
horses  and  twenty  different  carriages. 

One  advantage  the  very  rich  man  un- 
doubtedly has.  Many  so-called  pleasures 
pall  after  a  little  while.  The  possessor  of 
numerous  horses  and  carnages,  for  example, 
finds  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  driving  or 
riding.  He  is  tired  of  it  all.  Or,  to  his 
surprise,  he  finds  his  yacht  a  bore,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  plague.  Then  he  can  cast  aside 
the  pleasure  which  is  no  longer  a  pleasure,  and 
take  up  with  some  new  fad  or  fever.  He  can 
utterly  disregard  cost  in  turning  from  one 
pleasure  to  another.  He  can  seize  on  costly 
novelties  which  promise  a  new  pleasurable 
sensation,  and  experiment  with  them  on  a 
small  chance  of  winning  some  satisfaction. 
This  is  assuredly  a  freedom  which  great  riches 
bring;  but  it  is  not  a  very  valuable  freedom. 
One  steady,  permanent  outdoor  pleasure,  if 
pursued  with  unflagging  delight,  is  worth 
many  shifting  transitory  pleasures.  The  pub- 
lic does  not  grudge  their  pleasures  to  the  very 
rich,  provided  they  can  be  pursued  without 
harming  others.  Indeed,  the  public  approves 
all  the  manly,  outdoor,  risky  sports  of  the 
rich,  if  not  inconsiderately  pursued,  and 
rather  prefers  the  very  rich  man  who  is 
extravagant  in  these  ways  to  one  who  has 
no  interest  in  sports. 

The  plea.sure  of  traveling  is  one  which  is 
open  to  the  very  rich,  and  this  is  in  general 


an  instructive  and  enlarging  pleasure.  The 
length  of  the  traveler's  purse  is,  however,  thv. 
least  important  item  in  his  equipment.  The 
main  items  are  eyes  to  see  beauty,  ears  to 
appreciate  music,  a  memon,'  stored  with 
historical  information,  and  power  to  talk 
with  the  peoples  visited.  The  very  rich  man. 
although  poorly  equipped,  will  do  well  to 
travel  far  and  often;  but  his  relatively  im- 
pecunious neighbor  who  is  mentally  well  pre- 
pared for  foreign  travel  will  far  better  enjoy 
his  joumeyiogs,  although  they  be  much 
dieaper  thui  the  rich  man's. 

LUXURIES 

When  it  comes  to  what  are  called  luxuries, 
the  very  ridi  have  undoubtedly  an  advantage 

over  other  people,  if  one  can  imagine  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  a  luxury  to  be  in  any  sense 
an  advantage.  Thus,  the  very  rich  can 
procure  for  themselves  all  sorts  of  rare  and 
delicious  foods  and  drinks.  They  can  have 
fruits  and  vegetables  out  of  season,  and  fish 
and  game  brought  from  afar.  They  can  drink 
the  finest  champagne,  or  claret,  or  Rhine 
w'ine,  or  cordial,  without  ever  considering  its 
cost.  Indeed,  they  may  prefer  a  costly  drink, 
and  enjoy  it  more,  just  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  cosUy. 

These  pleastues  of  the  palate  the  man  of 
moderate  means  can  only  enjoy  in  brief 
seasons  or  at  rare  intervals.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  very  rich  man 
gets  any  more  pleasure  from  his  palate  and 
his  organs  of  smell  in  the  course  of  the  year 
than  the  man  who  is  compelled  to  follow  the 
changes  of  the  season  in  the  selection  of  his 
foods  and  drinks.  Strawberries  in  January 
arc  not  so  good  as  strawberries  in  June,  and 
strawberries  for  two  months  of  the  year, 
changing  to  raspberries,  currants,  blue-berrit  s. 
and  blackberries,  may  give  more  gratification 
on  the  whole  than  strawberries  for  six  month-' 
of  the  year.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
concerning  the  enjoyment  of  flowers  ajid 
flowering  plants  in  the  house.  The  very  rich 
man  can  order  from  BOtne  florist  a  ])rofv.sion 
of  flowers  for  all  the  rooms  in  his  house  through 
the  entire  season.  The  regular  commercial 
flowers  like  roses,  carnations,  violets,  chry- 
santhemums, and  so  forth,  will  be  supplied  id 
great  quantities,  and  the  spring  flowers  will 
be  forced  in  greenhouses,  and  will  appear  in 
tlic  drawiug-room  in  January  and  t'cbruar)' 
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These  beautiful  objects  will  adorn  the  very 
nch  man's  rooms  the  year  round,  and  their 
fragrance  will  penetrate  every  part  of  his 
house.  He  and  his  family  will  enjoy  them, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  j^et  so  much 
pleasure  out  of  all  this  hired  decoration  as  the 
owner  of  one  little  garden  and  one  little  glass 
bow  window  will  get  out  of  his  few  beds,  pots, 
and  vases  filled  with  only  season abl(^  blooms, 
all  of  which  he  has  worked  over  and  cared 
for  himself.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  dillerent 
Idnd  of  pleasure,  and  not  so  keen  and  inex- 
hattstible. 

OBJBCTS  OF  BBAUTY 

Money  indeed  can  buy  these  beautiful 
objects,  but  money  cannot  buy  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  them.  That  capacity  may  or  may  not  go 

with  the  possession  of  the  money.  There  are, 
however,  luxuries  of  a  rarer  sort  which  the 
very  rich  man  can  secure  for  himself  and  his 
family,  while  the  poor  man,  or  the  man  of 
moderate  means,  cannot  procure  them  at  all. 
Such  a  luxury  is  the  ownership  of  beautiful 
artistic  objects — of  fine  pictures,  etchings, 
statuary,  or  beautiful  examples  of  ceramic  art. 

To  have  the  se  objects  in  one's  house  within 
reach,  or  often  before  the  eyes,  is  a  great 
luxury,  if  their  possessor  has  eyes  to  see  their 
beauty.   This  is  a  dear  advantage  which  the 
very  rich  man  may  have  over  a  man  of  small 
means     When,  however,  tho  accumulator  of 
great  riches  is  an  uneducated  man,  as  is  often 
the  case,  he  is  little  likely  to  possess  the 
intellectual  quality  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fine  arts.    This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  newly  rich  are  apt  to 
be  ridiculed  or  despised.    They  are  thought 
to  be  people  who  are  pecuniarily  able  to  grat- 
ify fine  tastes,  but  have  no  such  tastes.  The 
posses.sion  of  beautifid  and  costly  jewels  is  a 
luxury  which  rich  people — whether  educated  or 
ignorant-~often  seem  to  enjoy.  They  lite  to 
see  their  women  decked  with  beautihil  gems. 
It  is  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  this  luxury  that  it 
is  a  gratification  which  docs  no  bodily  harm 
to  anybody,  and  gives  pleasure   to  many 
observers  besides  the  possessor  of  the  jewels. 
The  only  criticism  which  can  be  made  on  in- 
rlulgcncc  in  this  luxun,'  is  that  the  money  it 
c:osts  might  have  been  more  productive  of 
tionian  happiness  if  spent  in  other  ways.  A 
million  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds,  mbies, 
c-meralds,  and  pearls  might  have  endowed  a 


school  or  a  hospital,  or  have  made  a  mill  or 
a  foundry  a  healthy  place  to  work  in  instead  of 
an  unhealthy  one,  or  have  provided  a  public 
play -ground  (or  many  generatkms  to  enjoy. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  measure  nearly  everv'- 
one  enjoys  this  particular  luxury,  whether  in 
savage  or  in  civUized  society. 

AIDS   TO  HBALTH 

In  the  care  of  health — their  own  and  that 
of  those  they  love — verA'  rich  people  have 
certain  indisputable  advantages,  although 
tht-y  also  suffer  frcmi  peculiar  exposure  to  the 
diseases  consequent  on  luxury  and  ennui. 
Thus,  they  are  under  no  necessity  of  enduring 
excessive  labor,  but  can  order  their  daily 
lives  so  as  to  avoid  all  strains  and  excesses  in 
work.  Moreover,  if  any  physical  evil  befall 
them  or  those  they  love,  they  can  yirociire  all 
possible  aids  in  the  v>ay  of  skilleil  attendants 
and  medical  or  surgical  advice;  and  they  can 
procure  for  themselves  and  their  families  any 
advised  change  of  scene  or  climate,  and 
procure  it  at  the  right  moment,  and  in  the 
most  comfortable  way.  Lord  Roscbery  has 
pointed  out  that  this  freedom  to  spend  money 
for  aids  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  is  the 
chief  advantage  the  rich  man  has  over  the 
poor  man ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  one 
need  not  be  very  rich  in  order  to  procure  these 
advantages  in  case  of  illness  or  accident. 
Moreover,  remedies  for  disease  arc  a  poor 
substitute  for  health  The  ability  to  pay  for 
any  amount  of  massage  is  an  imperfect  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  enjoyable  use  of  the 
muscles  in  work  and  play,  or  for  the  exhaustion 
of  the  nervous  system.  No  one  who  has  had 
large  means  of  observation  can  have  failed 
to  see  that  the  very  rich  are  by  no  means  the 
healthiest  and  most  vigorous  members  of  the 
community.  Tho  uneducated  rich  scorn  to  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  medical  delusions,  perhaps 
because  tl^  wealth  enables  them  to  try  in 
quick  succession  all  sorts  of  expensive  cure- 
alls  and  quackeries.  Their  wealth  has  its 
own  disadvantageous  effects  on  their  bodies. 
Thus,  the  keen  pursuit  of  wealth  is  often  ex- 
citing and  exacting;  to  keep  and  defend  great 
wealth  is  sometimes  an  anxims  business; 
and  if  groat  riches  bring  with  them  a  habit 
of  self-indulgence  and  of  luxurious  living  in 
general,  it  is  well-nigh  certain  that  the  self- 
indulgent  and  luxurious  person  will  suffer 
bodily  evils  which  his  plain-living  neighbors 
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will  escape.  Of  course  a  wise  rich  man  may 
escape  all  these  perib  of  hucuiy.   He  may 

keep  himself  in  good  physical  condition  by  all 

sorts  of  outdoor  sports.    He  may  do  as  the 

Duke  of  Wellmgton  is  said  to  have  habitually 

done-^rovide  elaborate  French  dishes  for 

his  guests  at  dinner,  and  himself  eat  two  plain 

chops  and  a  boiled  potato;  but  such  an 

habitual  self-protection  rec^uires  an  unusual 

amount  of  will-power  and  prudence.  Health 

being  the  chief  blessing  of  life  after  the 

domestic  afifections,  the  fact  that  vers-  ricli 

people   have   no   advantage   over  common 

people  in  respect  to  keeping  their  health,  but 

rather  aie  at  a  disadvaatage,  suggests  strongly 

that  there  is  a  formidable  discount  on  the 

possession  of  great  riches. 
• 

PLBASURBS  NOT  DBPBNDBMT  ON  WBALTH 

All  thinking  men  and  women  get  the  main 
satisfactions  of  life,  aside  from  the  domestic 
joys,  out  of  the  productive  work  they  do.  It 
is  therefore  a  pertinent  inquiry — what  occu- 
pations are  open  to  the  very  rich,  occupati<ms 
from  which  they  can  get  solid  satisfoction ? 
In  the  first  place,  they  can  have,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  satisfaction  which  accompanies 
the  continuous  accumulation  of  property. 
This  satisfaction*  however,  is  fortunately  a 
ver>'  common  one.  The  man  or  the  woman, 
who  earns  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year 
and  lays  up  a  hundred  dollars  of  this  income, 
may  enjoy  this  satisfaction  to  a  high  degree. 
It  is  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that  satisfaction 
in  the  acquisition  of  property  is  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  property  acquired.  A  man 
can  be  as  eager  and  pleased  over  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  few  hundred  dollars  as  he  can  be 
over  a  few  million;  just  as  it  may  be  much 
more  generous  fpr  one  man  or  woman  to  give 
away  five  dollars  than  it  is  for  another  to  give 
away  five  hundred  thousand.  That  is  the 
reason  that  property  is  so  secure  in  a  democ- 
racy. Almost  c'ver\-bc)dy  has  some  property; 
and  the  man  who  has  a  little  will  light  for  that 
little  as  fiercely  as  the  man  who  has  a  great 
deal  The  passion  for  accumulation  is  doubt- 
less highly  gratified  in  the  ver\'  rich  man's 
case;  and  there  is  apparently  a  kind  of  pride 
which  is  gratified  by  the  possession  of  mon- 
strous sums  merely  because  they  are  mon- 
strous, just  as  some  people  seem  to  he  gratified 
by  Vioing  twitclu-d  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  hfty  miles  an  hour  because  it  is  fifty  and  not 


twenty.  Itiis  well-nigh  universal  desire  to 
acquire  and  accumulate  is,  of  course,  th 

source  of  the  jiroc^ressive  prosperity  of  a  \Tgor- 
ous  and  thrifty  race.  It  provides  what  is 
called  capital.  The  xery  nch  man  has  un- 
questionably nmcfa  more  capacity  in  tin 
direction  than  the  average  man.  He  accmm- 
lates  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  average 
man,  and  in  all  probabihty,  although  itt 
satisfaction  is  not  proportionate  to  the  siie 
of  his  accumulations,  he  gets  somewhat  note 
satisfacticm  from  this  source  than  the  maa 
whose  accumulations  are  small. 

To  build  a  palace  at  fifty  years  of  age  m 
city  or  countiy,  and  maintain  it  handsomely 
for  his  family  seems  to  be  a  natural  perform- 
ance for  a  very  rich  man.  It  is  interesting  to 
build  a  palace,  and  it  affords  some  temporal)' 
occupation;  but  it  is  incredible  that  this 
achievement  should  give  as  much  pleasure 
to  the  owner  as  a  young  mechanic  gets  who 
has  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  then 
builds  a  six-roomed  cottage,  to  which  be 
brings  a  youi^  wife.  He,  being  skilful  st 
his  trade,  builds  the  cottage  largely  with  h-^ 
own  hands,  and  she,  out  of  her  savirg> 
provides  the  household  linen  and  her  ows  | 
wardrobe.  The  achievement  of  the  mechanic 
and  his  wife  is  a  personal  one,  hallowed  by  the 
most  sacred  loves  and  hopes.  The  palace  is 
the  rich  owner's  public  triumph,  finely  exe- 
cuted by  hired  artists  and  laborers.  It  is  s 
personal  adiievement  mily  in  an  indirect  way. 

TUB  SENSE  OF   POWER  OP  THE  RICH 

A  great  capital  at  the  disposal  of  a  singk 
will  confers  on  its  possessor  power  over  the 
course  of  industrial  development,  over  Im 

fcllowmen.  and  sometimes  over  the  OOOZK 
of  great  public  events  like  peace  or  war 
between  nations.  For  some  natures  it  is  a  real 
satisfaction  to  be  thus  a  sort  of  Providence  to 
multitudes  of  men  and  women,  able  at  pleas- 
ure to  do  them  good  or  harm,  to  give  their! 
joy  or  pain,  and  in  position  to  be  feared,  or, 
looked  up  to.  Great  capital  directed  by  ooe 
mind  may  be  compared  to  the  mill  pond  abon 
the  dam,  which  stores  power  subject  to 
mill  owner's  direction.  There  is  pleasure  anil 
satisfaction  in  directing  such  a  power ;  and  xht 
greater  the  power,  the  greater  ma^  be  the 
satisfaction.  In  giving  this  direction  th^ 
great  capitalist  may  find  an  enjovable  ! 
strenuous  occupation.    For  a  conscientious. 
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dtitiliil  man  a  great  Muse  d  feqNMuibiltty 

acrompanies  the  possession  of  power,  and 
this  sense  of  responsibility  may  become  so 
paiaftil  as  to  quite  overcome  all  enjoyment 
of  the  power  itself ;  but  nevertheless  we  cannot 
but  recognize  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of 
power  gives  pleasure  and  satisfaction  without 
this  drawback  to  men  of  arbitrary  tempera- 
ment, or  of  an  inamsiderate  diaposllioa  which 
takes  no  account  of  the  needs  or  wishes  of 
others. 

The  most  successful  businesses  are  those 
conducted  by  remarkably  intelligent  and  just 
autocrats;  and  probably  the  same  would 
be  true  of  governments,  if  any  mode  had  been 
invented  of  discovering  and  putting  in  place 
the  desirable  autocrats.   The  prevailing  modes 
of  discovery  and  selection,  such  as  hereditary 
transmission  or    election    by   a  Pretorian 
guard  or  an  army,  have  been  so  very  un- 
successful that  autocracy  as  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment has  justly  fallen  into  disrepute.  In 
business  enterprises  the  existing  modes  of 
discovering  and  selecting  autocrats  seem  to 
be  better  than  in  governments;  for  autocracy 
in  business  is  often  justified  by  its  results. 
The  autocrat  in  business  is  almost  invwiablv 
a  capitalist;  and  when  he  possesses  great 
riches  he  may  be,  and  often  is,  highly  service- 
able to  his  community  or  his  nation  through 
his  beneficial  direction  of  accumulated  and 
stored    power.    Whether    he    himself  wins 
satisfaction  through  the  exercise  of  his  power 
depends  on  his  temperament,  disposition  and 
general  condition  of  ph3rsical  and  moral  health. 
When  great  riches  are  stored  up  in  possession 
of  one  man.  or  one  family,  the  power  which 
resides  in  them  can  be  directed  by  one  mind 
into  that  channel,  or  those  channels,  where 
it  can  be  made  most  ( fTi  ctive,  and  this  eflFec- 
tivc  direction  it  is  which  brings  out  in  high 
relief  the  ixsefulness  of  great  riches. 

What  are  ordinarily  called  benefactions — 
that  is,  gifts  for  beneficial  iises — are,  therefore, 
hy  no  means  the  only  benefits  very  rich  men 
can  confer  on  the  community  to  which  they 
belong.  Any  man  who,  by  sound  thinking 
and  hard  work,  develops  and  carries  on  a 
productive  industry,  ar.'!  by  his  pond  ju'lp- 
mcnt  makes  that  industry  both  prcjtitablc  and 
Stable,  confers  an  immense  benefit  on  society. 
This  is  indeed  the  best  outcome  of  great 
riches. 

Very  rich  men  can,  if  they  choose,  win 
certain  natural  satisfactions  which  arc  not 


accessible  to  the  poor  or  to  the  merely  well- 
to-do.  If  they  have  the  taste  for  such  labors, 
they  can  improve  fields  and  woods,  brooks 
and  ponds,  make  a  barren  soil  fertile,  raue  the 
best  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  swine  and  sheep, 
and  in  general  add  to  the  productiveness  and 
beauty  of  a  great  estate.  They  can  develop 
landscape  beauty  on  a  large  scale,  making 
broad  tracts  of  country  more  beautiful  and 
more  enjoyable.  Since  earth  work  is  the 
most  durable  of  all  human  works,  the  wise 
improvement  of  a  great  estate  is  a  lasting 
contribution  to  human  welfare  and  a  worthy 
occupation  of  any  man's  time.  It  is  a  subject 
which  will  usefully  employ  all  the  senses  of 
the  keenest  observer  and  the  best  judgment  of 
a  prudent  but  enthusiastic  inventor  and 
promoter.  Whoever  makes  a  farm,  a  forest 
or  a  garden  yield  more  than  it  did  before  has 
made  a  clear  addition  to  mankind's  control 
of  nature.  For  persons  who  have  a  natural 
taste  for  such  employments  a  keen  gratifica^ 
tion  accompanies  success  in  them.  Very 
rich  men  can  win  this  satisfaction  with  greatttf 
certainty  than  men  who  must  always  be  con- 
sidering whether  the  improvement  they  have 
projected  will  forthwith  pay  its  cost. 

Tltere  is,  however,  a  serious  drawback  on  the 
satisfaction  very  rich  men  can  derive  from 
improving  their  estates,  namely  an  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  im- 
proved estate  in  the  family  of  its  chief  creator. 
In  this  country  it  is  difhcult  to  pass  down  to 
another  generation  large  holdings  of  land,  at 
least  with  any  assurance  that  the  holdings 
will  be  kept.  It  frequently  happens  that  no 
child  of  the  rich  man  wishes,  or  is  even  willing, 
to  keep  up  its  father's  establishment;  and 
indeed  in  many  cases  no  child  is  really  able 
to  maintain  the  father's  establishment,  having 
received  only  a  fraction  of  the  father's  capital. 
Estates  inherited  through  three  generations 
are  rare  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
great  estates  broitght  together  by  very  rich 
men.  Ordinary  farms  are  in  a  few  cases 
transmitted  through  three  generations,  and 
some  farms  which  have  been  lost  to  the  family 
which  made  them  are  at  times  bought  back 
in  later  generations  by  descendants  of  the 
original  proprietors;  but  on  the  whole  the 
transmission  of  landed  estates  from  generation 
to  generation  is  unusual  in  this  country. 
Any  rich  man,  therefore,  who  spends  thought 
and  money  on  the  improvement  of  a  larj^e 
estate  must  always  feel  uncertain  whetiicr 
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his  fields  and  woods  will  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  large  cities  almost  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  that  an  estate,  which  the  owner  has 
greatly  improved  by  his  own  thoughtfulness 
and  skill,  will  remain  m  good  cxindition  is  to 
get  the  estate  converted  into  a  public  domain. 
On  an  estate  which  becomes  imbtic  property 
the  chances  are  that  all  improvements  will 
be  maintained  and  that  care  will  be  taken 
to  preserve  all  its  landscape  beauties.  It  is 
only  a  generous  and  public-spirited  man,  how- 
ever, who  looks  forward  with  satisfaction  to 
this  fate  for  fields  and  forests  which  have 
become  dear  to  him. 

THB  HIGHER  OPPORTUmTIBS  OP  WEALTH 

In  some  cxcc])tional  cases  a  rich  man  uses 
his  riches  in  pursuit  of  intellectual  satisfactions 
of  his  own.  for  the  full  attainment  of  which 
riches  are  necessary,  but  which  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  his  capacity  for  accumulating 
property.  Such  a  fortunate  rich  man,  having 
acquired  great  wealth,  uses  it  to  meet  the  costs 
of  his  own  scientific  investigations,  or  in 
acquiring  a  fine  library  on  a  suV»i<^ct  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself  before  he  was  rich; 
or  he  retires  somewhat  early  in  life  from 
money-making  and  gives  himself  to  study  and 
authorship,  with  every  aid  or  facility  which 
monev  can  procure.  These  are  the  most 
fortunate  of  rich  men.  They  obtain  congemal 
intellectual  satisfactions.  They  make  them- 
selves serviceable,  and  they  have  a  better 
rhanre  than  most  rich  men  of  bringing  up 
serviceable  children. 

It  is  obvious  that  very  rich  men  have  power 
to  render  services  to  the  public  which  it  is 
impossible  for  poor  men  or  men  of  moderate 
incomes  to  render.  They  can  endow  churches, 
schools,  universities,  hbraries,  hospitals,  muse- 
tuns,  gardens  and  parks  with  sums  large 
enough  to  give  these  institutions  stability  and 
continuous  usefuhiess.  They  can  also  come 
to  the  aid  of  private  individuals  who  have 
suffered  through  illness,  premature  death  of 
friends,  or  other  disasters  which  ju  t  f  help- 
lessness. They  can  help  wido\v<;  ami  children 
bereft  of  their  natural  protectors  and  bread- 
winners. They  can  help  young  men  and 
women  to  an  education  which  will  rai.se  for 
the  persons  helped  the  whole  level  of  their 
subsequent  lives.  All  these  things  they  can 
do  on  a  scale  impossible  to  men  of  moderate 
means.   Great  riches  are  constantly  used  in 


our  country  in  all  these  ways  to  an  extent 

which  has  never  before  been  equaled,  ani 
which  entitles  the  American  very  rich  man  lo 
be  recognised  as  a  type  bv  himself. 

The  first  question  which  arises  about  this 
beneficial  use  of  great  wealth  is  this:  Does  :t 
give  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to  the  givers ;  and 
is  this  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  if  any,  pro- 
portionate to  the  magnitude  of  the  gifts? 
Does  a  man  who  gives  $100,000  to  a  college 
or  an  acadamy  get  more  pleasure  from  his 
gift  than  a  man  who  gives  $1,000,  the  hni 
man  being  one  hundred  times  richer  than  the 
second  man?    That  there  is  real  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  for  the  giver  in  his  gi\'ing  is  alto- 
gether probable ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  pleasure  in  large  giving  is  proi>ortionate 
to  that  largeness,  although  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
quisition is  not  j>roportionate  to  the  amount 
acquired.    Experience  seems  to  show  that  it 
is  difficult  for  a  very  rich  man  to  g^ve  away 
intelligently  and  with  enjoyment  as  large  a 
proportion  of  his  income  as  a  man  in  moderate 
circumstances  can  easily  give   away.  The 
proportion  of  an  income  given  away  ought  to 
mount  rap^y  with  the  increase  of  the  income, 
but  experience  indicates  that  it  does  not  ' 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  select  wisely  objects  for 
great  benefactions  and  to  give  money  to  the 
selected  objects  without  doing  injury.  Thus, 
to  endow  a  ch\ireh ,  unless  with  its  building  and  j 
equipment  only,  is  generally  a  mischief,  n::  : 
a  benefit.    The  giving  of  thoroughly  gooi  | 
things,  like  education  and  opportunities  for 
travel  or  healthful  exercise,  to  young  people 
who  are  not  bound  to  the  giver  by  ties  of 
kinship  is  accompanied  by  great  difficul ti- 
lt is  easy  to  pauperize  the  individuals  helpv- 
It  is  easy  to  destroy  their  self-reliance  and 
their  capacity  for  productive  labor. 

GIVING  BT  MEN  OF  WEALTH 

Very  rich  men  differ  greatly  with  regard  t 
their  method  of  giving.    Some  give  quickly 
with  slight  investigation  concerning  the  ob> 
jccts  to  which  they  give.    Others  make  the 
most    careful    and    thorough    invest  igati-; 
before  making  gifts,  employing  expenencri 
^ents  in  their  inquiries,  and  ascertaining  iiu 
merits  and  demerits,  the  advantages  ar : 
disadvantages,  of  the  institution  or  sociev" 
they  think  to  aid.    Some  men  of  great  weal::, 
approadl  the  whole  subject  of  giving  aw- 
money  with  conscientiousness  and  with  4 
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psaxdixl  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  use  of 
wealth  entrusted  to  them;  and  this  sense  of 
responsibility  may  greatly  impair  their  com- 
fort or  satisfaction  in  the  power  to  give. 
Other  men,  no  richer,  give  away  great  sums 
without  serious  examination  and  without 
any  oppr(ssive  sense  that  they  hold  their 
property  m  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity.   One  anxiety,  which  most  conscien- 
tious givers  on  a  large  scale  feel,  is  the  anxiety 
lest,  by  coming  with  large  gifts  to  the  support 
of  an  institution  or  association,  they  impair 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  or  constitu- 
tional resources  of  the  institution  or  associa- 
tion— such,  for  example,  as  the  giving  power 
of  the  alumni  of  a  college  or  the  yield  of  the 
annual  taxes  or  subscnptions  in  a  church. 
It  is  commonly  dangerous  for  a  school,  or 
college,  or  library  to  get  the  reputation  of 
being  the  special  charge  n(  a  very  rich  individ- 
.li.'il  iir  family.    On  this  account  givers  of 
large  sums  often  make  it  a  condition  of  their 
gifts  that  some  other  sum  shall  be  procured 
simultaneously  from  other  friends  of  the 
mstitution.    Evcr\'  very  rich  man  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  making  gifts  to  individuals 
and  to  institutions  has  met,  in  many  instances, 
with  a  complete  or  partial  defeat  of  his  benev- 
olent purpose;  but  most  of  these  defeats  or 
failures  occur  in  attempts  to  aid  individuals 
rather  than   institutions.   The  nineteenth 
century  witnessed  a  considerable  change  in 
the    destination    of    endowments.  Endow- 
ments for  palhating  some  of  the  evils  that 
alilict  society  used  to  be  the  commonest,  such 
as  endowments  for  almshouses,  doles,  and 
hospitals;  but  now  endowments  for  various 
sorts  of  education — such  as  academies,  col- 
leges,   free-lecture    courses,    libraries  and 
museums  supply — ^have  become  the  com- 
monest ;  and  these  last  forms  are  tar  the  wisest, 
because  they  arc  much  more  than  palliations 
of  evil.    They  are  creators  and  diffuscrs  of 
good.   Through  this  change  the  chance  of 
the  very  rich  man  to  do  perpetual  good  with 
his  money  has  been  greatly  increased;  and 
surely  the  hope  of  doing  some  pcrpcttial  good 
with  the  product  of  one's  intelligence,  skill 
and  industiy  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  human 
hopes. 

THB'CBILDRBN  OF  THB  VERY  RICH 

The  most  serious  disadvantage  under  which 

very  rich  people  labor  is  in  the  bringing  up  of 
tiieir  children.   It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 


a  very  rich  man  to  defend  his  children  from 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  lasiness  and  self- 
ishness.   The  children  are  so  situated,  both 
at  home  and  at  school,  that  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  any  habit  of  pro- 
ductive labor.   They  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves,  or  for  their  parents  and  brothers  and 
si.sters.    They  have  no  means  of  acquiring 
the  habit  of  cooperative  work  except  in  their 
sports,  and  in  not  all  of  those.   The  farmer's 
children  cooperate  from  their  tenderest  years 
in  the  work  of  the  household  and  the  farm. 
The  very  rich  man's  child  is  absolutely  de- 
prived of  that  invaluable  training.  More- 
over, the  artificial  training  which  a  very  riih 
man  can  buy  in  the  market  for  his  child  is 
determined  as  to  its  quality,  not  by  his  own 
intelligence  and  wishes  but  by  what  former 
generations  have  produced  in  the  way  of 
educational  institutions  and  private  tuition. 
The  rich  man  can  find  no  better  school  for  his 
boy  and  girl  than  has  been  developed  without 
his  aid,  and  mostly  by  a  preceding  generation. 
When  the  multi-millionaire  comes  to  realize 
that  he  wants  something  for  his  child  which 
the  institutions  of  his  time  do  not  furnish, 
he  can  help  to  improve  the  defective  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  other  people's  children 
in  subsequent  years,  but  it  is  too  late  to 
improve  them  for  his  own  children.  The 
very  rich  man's  sons  know,  first,  that  they 
will  have  no  need  of  earning  their  living; 
secondly,  that  their  father  can,  if  he  choose, 
enable  them  to  marrv  early,  and  to  continue 
to  live,  without  any  e.\ertion  on  their  part, 
in  the  same  luxurious  way  in  which  they  have 
always  lived  in  their  father's  hottse;  thirdly, 
that  mental  exertion  will  be  as  unnecessary 
for  them  as  physical  exertion.    They  are 
therefore  deprived  of  all  the  ordinary  motives 
for  industry  and  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
their  powers,  bodily  and  mental.  Further, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
simple  habit  of  life  which  takes  account  of 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  others.  Unless 
disciplined  by  ill-health   or  other  personal 
misfortunes,  thev  almost  inevitably  become 
self-indulgent  and  unambitious.    This  condi- 
tion of  a  rich  man's  children  is  worse  in  the 
democratic  society  of  the  United  States  than 
in  the  older  aristocratic  societies  of  Europe, 
because  here  no  duties  or  responsibihties  arc 
inherited  with  their  riches  by  the  rich  man's 
children.   The  children  of  the  rich  have 
with  us  no  duties  to  the  state,  and  no  recog- 
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nized  duties  to  tbeir  family,  or  even  to  the 
creator  of  their  wealth.  They  are  not  even 
bound  to  maintain  their  father's  establish- 
ment. They  are  placed  under  no  obligation 
to  live  where  their  father  did,  to  carry  on  his 
business,  to  maintain  his  benefactions,  or  to 
build  on  anv  foundations  which  he  laid. 
When  property  consists  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
almost  all  the  salcguards  with  which  feudal 
society  surrounded  the  transmission  of  titles 
and  great  estates  from  father  to  son  fail  to 
take  effect. 

The  very  rich  man  who  succeeds,  as  some 
do  succeed,  in  bringing  up  his  children  to 
useful  and  honorable  careers  of  their  own  has 
had,  then,  enormous  difficulties  to  overcome. 
He  can  only  overcome  them  through  the 
influence  of  his  own  personal  character,  quite 
apart  from  the  qualities  which  made  him  very 
rich.    He    must   possess    for   himself,  and 
inspire  in  his  children,  nobler  amlntions  than 
that  of  being  very  rich.    He  must  have  a 
1%h  purpose  in  the  use  of  riches,  which  his 
children  can  see  and  learn  to  imitate ;  and  the 
convincing  proof  that  he  himself  was  possessed 
by  a  noble  purpose  will  be  tlic  fact  that  his 
children  escape  the  great  dangers  of  being 
brought  up  ri^,  and  develop  a  correspond* 
ingly  high  purpose  in  their  own  lives.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  cases  among  the  children 
of  the  rich  where  the  parents*  nature  is  not 
transmitted  to  the  children,  very  unlike 
tendencies  appearing  in  the  children  from  any 
that  the  parents  exhibited,  as  when  scholarly 
children  with  artistic,  literary  or  scientific 
tastes  appear  in  the  families  of  uneducated 
parents   whose  practical  sagacity  and  in- 
dustry   have    made    them    rich.    The  im- 
possibihty  of  bringing  up  children  satisfactor- 
ily in  luxurious  homes  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  boarding  schools  of  various  sorts 
for  the  children  of  the  rich;  and  these  schools 
have   steadily    increased    in    number  and 
variety  during  the  past  thirty  years.  They 
are  more  necessary  for  boys  than  for  girls, 
because  the  nature  of  V)oys  is  more  perverted 
by  Ixixury  than  the  nature  of  girls,  perhaps 
because  enterprise  and  ambition  seem  more 
indispensable  in  a  man  than  in  a  woman. 
It  seems  to  be  easier  to  make  a  lx)y  selfish  and 
indifferent  to  the  feelinj:js  and  rights  of  others 
than  to  spoil  a  girl  in  that  way. 

The  effects  which  very  rich  people  have  on 
their  fellow-men  are  various,  being  much 
afiected  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  pQ«- 


sessors  of  great  wealth  and  by  the  popular 
beliefs  as  to  the  sources  of  their  wealth.  The 
multitude  recognize  that  they  themselves 
are  strongly  influenced  by  the  very  same  hopes 
and  desires  which  have  been  gratified  in  the 
case  of  possessors  of  great  wealth.  In  a 
democracy  nearly  every  man  and  woman 
wishes  and  hopes  to  earn  more  and  more 
money,  and  to  lay  up  more  and  more  money, 
and  so  to  become  more  and  more  mdependent 
of  the  anxiety  which  inevitably  accompanies 
dependence  on  daily  toil  to  meet  daily  wants 
Moreover,  nearly  every  man  and  woman 
admires  and  respects  those  abUtties  which 
make  men  rich — acquisitiveness,  frugality, 
industry  and  business  sapacity — so  that  they 
are  prepared  to  admire  and  respect  the  pos- 
sessors in  a  high  degree  of  these  .quaUties. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  is  disposed 
to  despise  and  condemn  the  self-indulgence  and 
the  luxur\'  which  degrade  and  corrupt  the 
possessors  of  great  riches,  together  with  their 
children  and  their  dependents.  The  multi- 
tude feels  a  mild  reprobation  of  extravagaaoe, 
but  a  hearty  contempt  for  penuriousness  and 
lack  of  generosity  in  the  very  rich.  It  always 
experiences,  and  often  expresses,  a  displeased 
surprise  when  a  man  wlx>  has  tived  without 
generosity  and  without  splendor  is  discovered 
at  his  death  to  have  been  very  rich.  This  is 
a  kind  of  adverse  posthumous  judgment  which 
never  overtook  the  very  rich  in  the  earlier 
days  when  all  property  was  visible,  as  in  land, 
buildings,  flocks,  herds,  and  chattels.  Not 
even  generous  testamentary  dispositions  will 
reconcile  the  American  public  to  a  pemuions 
life  on  the  part  of  a  rich  man. 

THB  CRBATORS  OF  HONEST  WEALTH 

The  judgments  of  the  public  oonoeming  the 
means  by  which  great  riches  have  been  ac- 
quired are  fickle  and  uncertain,  because,  for 
the  most  part,  made  in  the  dark.  In  this 
respect  the  public  has  little  confidence  in  its 
own  impressions,  unless  legal  proceedings 
have  brought  to  light  the  course  of  conduct 
and  events  which  profited  the  possessors  of 
great  wealth,  or  the  habitual  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  business  which  yielded  great 
wealth.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  mono]>olie.s 
have  for  centuries  been  hateful  to  the  mam 
body  of  the  consumers  in  every  nation,  the 
judgment  of  the  public  is  ordinarily  a  lenient 
one  toward  the  creators  of  successful  monopo- 
liies,  because  everyone  recognises  in.  himself  & 
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longing  to  secure  some  sort  of  monopoly — to 
beoome  fhe  ponessor,  for  example,  of  some 
Kttle  art  or  tittle  skill  which  nobody  else  pos- 
sesses, to  raise  a  vegetable  or  a  flower  which 
nobody  else  can  raise,  to  write  a  book  or  paint 
a  picture  which  nobody  else  can  produce,  to 
practise  a  trade  or  a  profession  without  any 
effective  competitors,  or  to  invent  or  manu- 
facture a  patented  article  whic  h  nobody  else 
can  make.    The  manufacture  of  a  patented 
article  affords  a  perfect  example  of  monopoly; 
but  the  American  people,  at  least,  are  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  such  perfect  monopo- 
lies, and,  on  the  whole,  beUeve  them  to  be 
s-aitable  rewards  for  beneficial  inventions. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  evils  caused  to  the 
jjcat  body  of  consumers  by  monopolies,  the 
American  pubUc  is  gentle  in  its  judgment 
of  the  conduct  of  very  rich  men  who  have 
discerned  and  profited  enormously  by  ad- 
vantages in  business  which  nol>ody  else  could 
cr  did  procure.    Almost  every  business  man 
feels  that  i£  he  had  had  the  skill,  or  the  luck, 
to  seise  upon  some  such  advanti^,  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  do  so.    A  community 
which  is  thoroughly  possessed  in  all  its  strata 
with  a  desire  and  a  purpose  to  better  itself 
is  not  likety  to  be  harsh  in  its  judgment  of 
men  who  have  conspicuously  succeeded  in  so 
doing.    To  be  sure,  if  a  very  rich  man  in 
pursuing  the  gratihcation  of  his  own  desires 
interferes  with  what  his  neighbors  regard  as 
their  own  traditional  rights  and  customs,  as, 
for  instance,  by  enclosing  large  areas  over 
which  his  neighbors  have  freely  fished  or 
hunted,  or  by  occupying  shores  which  have 
been  open  to  the  resort  of  a  whole  neighbor* 
hood,  he  is  apt  to  encounter  popular  condem- 
nation.   If  he   pursues  his  pleasures  with 
conspicuous  disregard  of  the  comfort  or  safety 
of  other  people  he  is  likely  to  get  into  trouble, 
unless,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  can  manage  in 
his  pursuit  of  his  own  pleasures  to  appear  to 
be    only   enjoying,   or   perhaps  defending, 
valuable  rights  acquired  by  the  whole  public. 

TBB  world's  ATTITUDB   TOWARD   RICH  MBN 

In  the  long  run  the  possessor  of  great  wealth 

is  judged  in  part  by  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
riches,  including  in  that  use  his  disposal  of 
them  at  his  death,  in  part  by  the  nature  of 
tlie  business  which  made  him  rich,  and  in  part 
by  the  moral  quality  he  manifests  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business.   If  it  appears  that 


the  rich  man  recognized  his  responsibility  to 
society  for  a  right  use  of  his  wealth,  the  public 
will  forgive  much  expenditure  for  his  own 
pleasures  and  for  the  pleasures  of  his  family, 
and  for  the  security  of  his  children  against  the 
possibility  of  future  want.  They  will  condone 
great  extravagance  and  waste  if,  on  tbit  whole, 
a  high  and  liberal  purpose  guided  the  man 
in  his  accumulations  and  in  his  benefactions. 
The  peculiar  faculties  and  powers  which  lead 
to  the  accumulation  of  riches  resemble  all 
other  human  faculties  and  powers  in  the 
following  respect — they  may  all  be  degraded 
and  made  sordid  by  a  low  ptirpose  or  elevated 
and  exalted  by  a  noble  one.  This  is  just  as 
true  of  the  powers  of  memory,  invention, 
and  penetrative  reasoning  as  it  is  of  that 
practical  sagacity  which  leads  to  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth.  Even  love,  that  all-hallowing 
motive  when  it  is  pure,  unselfish  and  spiritual, 
becomes  a  fearful  implement  of  moral  destruc- 
tion if  it  be  low  and  animal  The  very  rich 
man  is,  then,  not  to  be  pronounced  admirable 
and  happy,  or  contemptible  and  miserable, 
imtil  his  account  is  made  up  and  the  domi- 
nant purpose  of  his  life  is  made  plain. 

Again,  the  rich  man  is  judged  in  part 
by  the  quality  of  the  product  whidi  made 
him  rich.  A  beneficial  product  tends  to 
sanctify  riches;  a  harmful  product  poisons 
them.  The  public  judgment  is  gentler 
toward  men  who  got  rich  by  producing 
or  selling  good  petroleum,  steel,  or  copper 
than  it  is  toward  men  who  produce 
or  sell  whiskey,  patent  medicines,  lottery' 
tickets  or  advertising  space  for  immoral 
undertakings.  Riches  acquired  in  making 
mankind  more  comfortable  or  healthier  are 
much  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  their 
possessor,  and  through  him  to  benefit  society, 
than  riches  acquired  through  products  whidh 
are  injurious  to  mankind,  and  so  increase  the 
sum  of  human  misery. 

PUBLICITY  A  SAPBCUARD  FOR  WBALTH 

In  regard  to  judging  the  morality  of  the 
processes  by  which  great  wealth  has  been 
acquired  the  public  must  always  meet  with 
serious  difficulties  and  delays;  proof  of  mis- 
conduct is  hard  to  get,  and  even  the  courts 
sometimes  give  an  uncertain  sound,  for 
business  methods  which  are  not  illegal  may 
nevertheless  be  decidedly  immoral;  for  in- 
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stance,  they  may  be  cruel,  greedy  or  treacher- 
cms,  but  within  the  law.  Bought  suppres- 
sions of  tnith,  which  in  the  public  interest 
nhould  be  told,  are  usually  immoral  but  not 
illegal.  The  only  stire  protection  of  the 
ridi  man  i^iainst  suspicions  and  adverse 
judgments  in  this  respect  is  publicity  fOT  his 
methods  and  results.  Many  businesses  are 
now  under  sufficient  government  supervision 
to  secure  some  measure  of  publicity;  those 
conducted  in  secrecy  and  with  no  periodic 
pul)lication  of  results  arc  liable  to  intense 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  public  whenever 
they  yield  immense  fortunes  for  individuals 
at  short  notice.   In  such  cases  the  public 

always  suspects  some  sort  of  foul  play  or 
some  unearned  increment  not  fairly  attribut- 
able to  unusual  foresight.  The  suddenly 
rich  man  finds  that  the  presumptions  are  all 

against  him  in  the  })ublic  mind,  and  that  the 
public  car  is  open  to  the  prosecuting  attorney 
but  shut  to  the  defense.  This  distrust  is  the 
inevitable  penalty  for  secrecy  in  money  getting 

I  n  1  large  scale.  Many  years  may  elapse 
bdore  it  is  possil»le  to  i,'et  the  final  verdict, 
and  oblivion  may  easily  arrive  before  jus- 
tice. 

The  very  rich  people,  then,  like  most  other 

things  and  forces  in  this  world,  are  a  mixed 
product,  and  may  work  either  good  or  evil 
for  their  neighborhood  and  their  nation. 
Some  of  them  do  great  harm  by  giving  con- 
spicuous examples  of  self-indiil^'cnt.  pleasure- 
seeking,  trivial  lives;  others  do  great  good  by 
illustrating  the  noble  and  beneficent  use  of 
wealth.  Some  of  them,  in  seeking  their 
selfish  ends,  corrupt  legislatures  and  courts, 
trample  on  the  weak,  betray  trusts,  cheat 
the  law,  deceive  or  bribe  the  agents  of  the 
law.  raise  the  prices  of  necessaries  of  lilt, 
and  by  their  example  lower  tl»s  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  business  community;  others  use 
all  their  influence  to  improve  legislation,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  management 
of  corporations — including  that  of  towns  and 
cities — the  execution  of  trusts,  and  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  to  diffuse  and 
cheapen  the  good  gifts  of  nature.  The 
estimate  which  the  rest  of  us  form  of  the 
relativolv  few  verv  rii  b  men  is  guided  by  our 
o]>inions  concernnii;  ll'.t  ir  personal  characters. 
We  despise  and  abhor  the  coarse,  ostentatious 
selfish,  unjust  multi-millionaire,  while  we 
admire  and  respect  the  refined,  generous  and 
just  rich  man,  be  his  millions  fev,*  cr  many,  be 


his  benefactions  direct  through  gifts  to  hos- 
pitals, churches  and  colteges,  or  indirect 
through  the  improvement  of  the  industri*? 
which  maintain  and  extend  civiUzatiun  or  the 
beautification  of  the  common  life. 

NO  ABIDING  CLASS  OF  RICH  MBN 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  in  this  countn,'  to 
feel  alarm  about  the  rise  of  a  permanent  class 
of  very  rich  people.  To  transmit  great 
estates  is  hard.  They  get  divided  or  dis- 
persed. The  heirs  are  often  unable  to  keep 
their  inherited  treasures,  or  if,  by  the  help  of 
lawyers  and  other  hired  agents,  they  manag? 
to  keep  them,  they  cease  to  accumulate,  and 
only  spend.  This  is  one  of  the  natural  effects 
on  his  children  of  the  very  rich  man's  mode  of 
life.  With  rarest  exceptions  the  very  rich 
men  of  to-dav  are  not  the  sons  of  the  \\r: 
rich  men  cf  thirty  years  ago  but  are  new  men 
It  will  be  the  same  thirty  years  hence.  Tlu 
wise  rich  father  will  try  to  put  his  sons  into 
those  beneficent  professions  and  occupations 
which  have  strong  intellectual  and  moral 
interest,  and  in  wliich  pecuniary  independence 
is  a  distinct  advantage.  Such  are  the  public 
servilce  in  elective  or  appointive  offices,  the 
ministry,  scientific  research,  social  service, 
and  the  management  of  charities  and  ut 
serviceable  endowed  institutions.  Inherited 
wealth  enables  young  men  to  devote  them* 

selves  early  to  these  fine  emy^lovments. 
which  are  not  pecumarily  remunerative  br*. 
yet  possess  the  highest  sort  of  interest,  and 
offer  all  the  rewards  of  beneficent  influence 
among  men.  From  persons  so  occupied,  froffi 
the  ranks  of  the  learned  and  scientific  pr>- 
fessions,  and  from  the  more  intellect iiai  aci 
useful  sorts  of  business,  the  highest  class  of 
each  generation  in  a  democracy  is  in  larg; 
measure  recruited.  The  new-made  very  rivh 
may  or  may  not  belong  to  this  class.  The 
chances  are  i^;ainst  thrai,  unless  they  prove 
themselves  men  of  distinction  both  noentallv 

and  morally. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  worth  of  frw 
institutions  is  their  capacity  to  produce  a 
numerous  class  of  superior  personam — rich, 
well-off.  comfortable,  or  just  self-supporting  - 
a  class  larger  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  ih 
people,  and  more  meritorious  than  any  oth  r 
form  of  government  has  produced.  All  si.?*- 
indicate  that  the  American  democracy 
meet  this  test. 
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NATURE  AND  HEALTH,  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Curtis,  does  not  in  a  single 
stroke  sweep  away  all  need  of  doc- 
tors, but  it  does  give  much  wise  and  easily- 
followed  advice  about  the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion which  would  make  doctors  necessary  far 
less  often.  It  is  a  useful  contribution  to  sane  and 
safe  living.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

Immigration,  by  Prescott  F.  Hall,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  books  on  "  American  Public 
Problems.*'  It  is  a  careful  andnot  too  tech* 
nical  study  of  the  problem  that  becomes 

more  and  more  urgent.  The  west  coast  of  our 
countrv'  is  almost  violent  on  the  subject;  our 
relations  w*th  the  Far  East  are  dependent  upon 
ourmani^ementof  ithere;  and  our  vexatknis 
labor  problems  are  closely  afTected  by  it.  If 
knowledge  of  the  truth  is  all  that  is  needed 
for  proper  sentiment  and  legislation,  this 
book  full  of  facts,  presented  from  the  re- 
strictionist's  point  of  view,  should  do  much 
to  further  that  knowledge.  (Henry  HxAt  & 
Co..  $1.50  net.) 

The  Real  Triumph  of  Japan,  by  Dr. 
Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  late  Surgeon-Major 
U.  S.  V.  E.,  is  significantly  dedicated  "To 
the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Officers  of  the  Jap- 
anese Army,  who  have  proved  that  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  soldier  is  health;  to  the 
heroic  dead  of  that  army.  .  .  ;  to  that 
vast  army  of  American  Dead  whose  lives  in 
war  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed  through 
preventable  diseases,  ignorance,  and  incom- 
petency; and  to  our  lawmakers."  Of  all 
books  on  the  war  that  we  have  seen,  this  tells 
in  the  most  exact  way  what  we  wish  to  know. 
It  is  written  for  amateurs,  bvit  with  the  clear- 
ness of  one  who  is  himself  no  amateur.  There 
is  no  undiscriminating  and  injudicious  lauding 
of  the  Japanese,  but  throughout  a  careful 
study  of  their  sanitary  and  medical  methods 
and  results,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
those  of  the  Russians  and  of  our  own— a  com- 
parison which  utterly  damns.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

The  High-Road  op  Empire,  by  William 
Murray,  a  traveler's  story  of  India  to-day, 
combines  with  the  slight  thread  of  a  sight> 
seer's  narrative  and  some  grac^ul  description 


a  number  of  clever  sketches  in  watercolor  and 
in  ink.   The  peripatetic  method  of  learning 

histor}'  is  pleasant  and  refreshing,  for  we 
come  to  know  about  India's  happenings  in 
connection  with  the  places  with  which  they 
are  associated.    (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $5  net.) 

Modern  Gbrmany:  Her  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems,  her  Policy,  her  Ambitions, 
and  the  Causes  of  her  Success,  by  O.  Eltz- 
bacher,  is  a  careful  study  of  the  German  posi- 
tion to-day,  but  it  treats  only  of  (jermany  in 
its  relation  to  the  British  Empire;  for  these 
chapters  appeared  first  in  one  of  the  English 
reviews.  The  author  cannot  too  often  or 
too  solemnly  warn  the  English  against  the 
Emperor  and  the  whole  (German  nation.  He 
tells  them  that  they  are  governed  by  "far- 
sighted  but  irresponsible  amateurs"  and  that 
the  key-note  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
is  individualism,  as  contrasted  with  the  aris- 
tocracy- and  army-ridden  Germans.  He 
sums  up,  "  Governmentalism  and  individual- 
ism may  be  combined,  and  that  nation  which 
succeeds  best  in  combining  these  two  enor- 
mous forces  will  prove  the  most  successful  in 
the  race."   (£.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.,  $3.50  net.) 

Evolution  the  Mastbr-rey,  by  C.  W. 

Salceby,  is  a  very  suggestive  treatment  of 
all  the  modern  sciences  in  terms  of  evolution. 
No  very  new  arguments  are  advanced,  but  it 
is  a  clear  presentation,  with  much  recent 
evidence,  of  the  Evolutionist  theory  in  all 
departments  ofs  cience  brought  up  to  date 
and  clearly  written  for  the  unscientific  reader. 
(Harper  Brothers,  $a  net.) 

What  is  Religion?,  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
lately  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  now  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Fund  for  Professors.is  a  collection  of  five 
lectures  delivered  at  various  times  before 
various  bodies  of  students.  It  is  the  sturdy, 
liberal,  modern  religion  which  is  presented  to 
the  young  men  in  these  talks — the  sane  con- 
dusaons  of  a  scientific  man  who  has  little 
patience  with  the  camp-meeting  and  the  re- 
vival, but  who  demands  all  reverence,  all  in- 
telligence, and  even  such  old-fashioned  quali- 
ties as  love  and  enthusiasm.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  ft  Co..  $1  det.) 
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Thb  Gsbat  Platbau  is  the  stoxy  by  Capt. 
C.  G.  Rawling  of  his  two  expeditions  in  Tibet. 

On  the  first  trip,  with  a  single  European  com- 
panion, he  accurately  mapped  thirty-five 
hundred  miles  of  that  forbidding  country  be- 
fore Colonel  Younghusband's  mission  was 
ever  planned.  On  his  return  to  British  terri- 
tory he  was  at  once  attached  to  the  Lhasa 
Mission,  and  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed 
with  the  Dalai  Lama,  he  started  west  for  Gar- 
tok,  one  of  the  three  open  marts  agreed  upon 
with  the  Tibetans  He  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  returned  with  information  about 
Gartok  to  the  government.  (Longmans, 
Green  ft  Co.) 

Carthage  of  thb  Phobnicians,  in  the 
Light  of  Modem  Excavations,  by  Mabd 

Mccre.  is  the  first  popular  handbook  on  this 
subject  to  appear  in  English.  It  is  probably 
as  complete  as  a  "popular"  book  can  be, 
though  one  often  wonders  if  the  "average 
person"  is  really  so  stupid  and  ill-informed  as 
the  editors  think.  Unlike  archaeological  work 
on  other  ancient  sites,  the  excavations  at  Car- 
thage UXL  US  tittle  of  the  people  themsdves. 
We  learn  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  and  the 
Orient,  but  of  the  Carthaginians  little,  except 
that  they  were  a  nation  of  traders  and  col- 
lectors. 

The  Coal-Mine  Workers,  by  Frankjulian 
Wame,  Research  Fellow  in  Economics  of  the 
UniverBityof  Pennsylvania,  is  a  curiously  un- 
academic  book  to  come  from  such  a  source. 
Facts  and  statistics  are  there  in  sufficient 
numbers,  but  it  is  rare  that  an  illogical 
defense  for  unlawful  acts  should  be  the  prod- 
uct  of  a  university.  Professor  Wame  be- 
lieves that  the  trades  unions  are  the  great 
uplifting  force  of  to-day,  and  because  of  the 
good  they  do  he  contends  that  their  evils  and 
their  blunders  must  bear  good  fruit.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  $i  net.) 

In  thb  March  and  Bokosblahd  of  Walbs, 

by  A.  G.  Bradley,  with  sketches  of  the  cnuntn,' 
by  W.  M.  Meredith,  with  fuller  facts  than  even 
a  Baedeker,  and  illuminated  by  some  really 
charming  sketches,  seems  to  comprise  all 
histor>'  and  all  fable  of  the  territory  it  covers. 
The  author  knows  birds  and  beasts,  tro.  He 
tells  you  even  what  is  the  best  salmon  Hy  for 
local  waters,  and  where,  if  you  are  lucky, 
you  may  see  the  rock-ousel  and  hear  its  shrill 
cry.   (Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.,  $3  net.) 


THB  Bsixisa  BMPm  in>  TB  cnmisr 

nPHERB  is  a  book  come  over  to  us  from  the 

other  side  of  the  Altantic  which  speaks 
the  day  and  the  hour  more  emphatically  than 
any  other  book  we  have  recently  seen.  Its 
title  is  "The  Empire  and  the  Century*' — no 
humble  cringing  about  that. 

They  have  gone  to  Kipling  and  bidden  him 
write  a  verse  for  their  prologue.  Captains 
and  sailors  have  cramped  thdr  unaccus- 
tomed fists  to  write  of  the  lands  they  rule, 
and  of  their  heritage,  the  sea.  The  editor  of 
The  SprctiUor  gives  us  "Free  Trade  and  the 
Empire  " ,  the  late  commander  of  the  military 
forces  of  Canada  (and  later  still  of  Atntralia), 
Major-General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  contributes 
a  chapter  on  "The  Bond  of  Military  Unity"; 
and  the  originator  of  the  colossal  Imperial 
penny  postage  system  writes  the  history  of  its 
organization.  Those  who  are  close  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  king  tell  of  governing, 
and  those  who  have  dug  canals,  cleansed 
foreign  cities,  or  fltmg  bridges  over  bottomless 
chasms,  tell  us  of  their  work.  The  scholan 
from  the  universities  look  up  patiently  from 
their  pages  and  pile  statistics  desk  high  for 
our  information. 

And  all  for  what?  Surely  the  British  Em- 
pire is  great ;  must  we  be  constantly  nudgetl  to 
notice  it  ?  To  us  over  here  there  is  srmcthing 
almost  pathetic  in  a  Titan  swelling  up  Ins  bi- 
ceps and  anxiously  beseeching  us  to  fed  them. 
It  almost  makes  us  suspect  that  the  Titan  has 
a  half-conscious  dread  that  he  is  not  in  train- 
ing, that  the  Germans  have  ships  on  his  seas, 
or  that  the  Japanese  suspect  him  of  lethargy. 
Imagine  such  a  book  written  in  Elizabeth's 
day!  Raleigh  would  never  have  shown  so 
suspicious  an  eagerness  to  be  understood. 
But  here  is  Younghusband  with  a  chapter  on 
"  Our  True  Relationship  with  India.  **  Drake 
would  have  seen  the  eflitnr  hanged  (and  said 
so)  before  he  left  off  i)laying  at  bowls  or 
armadas  to  write  books  like  a  scrivener.  But 
here  comes  a  captain  in  the  king's  navy  talk- 
ing like  a  professor  from  a  college  and  citing 
authorities,  a  general  with  the  statistics  of  his 
trade,  and  many  others  with  their  testimony 
all  bound  together  to  show  in  one  grand 
summing  up  how  great  the  Empire  is.  The 
facts  are  well  presented  and  of  enthralling 
interest.  It  is  the  British  Empire  writ  large 
— written  with  some  self-consciousness  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  vainglory.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  ft  Co.,  S6  net.) 
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THE  KIND  OF  MEN  EMPLOYERS  WANT 

BY 

H.  J.  HAPGOOl) 


WITH  the  most  effective  methods 
human  ingenuity  can  devise.  Ame- 
rican employers  are  searching  for 
thousands  of  men  who  possess  hon- 
esty, ability,  and  the  capacity  for  hard  work. 
The  demand  is  not  confined  to  any  one  local- 
ity or  particular  line  of  work.  It  extends 
throughout  the  country  in  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, from  that  of  the  small  manufacturer  to 
that  of  great  industrial  enterprises. 

This  crying  need  for  men  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  with  which  the  business 
world  has  to  deal.  Because  of  it,  manufac- 
turing companies  are  months  behind  in  their 
orders.  Capitahsts  stand  ready  to  launch 
new  enterprises,  and  industrial  companies  to 
extend  their  scope,  as  soon  as  they  can  find 
enough  suitable  men.  Only  a  short  time  apo 
a  company  backed  by  English  and  American 
capital  was  obliged  to  give  up  its  plan  for  de- 
veloping extensive  rubber  properties  in  South 
America,  because  it  could  not  find  men  fitted 
to  superintend  the  work. 

The  difficulty  in  finding  men  is  not  due  to 
the  nnwillingness  of  employers  to  pay  the 
proper  price.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  larger  salaries  been  paid.  Hun- 
dreds of  employers  would  like  to  find  $10,000- 
«-year  men  to  replace  cheaper  men  now  in  their 
employ,  but  they  must  be  men  who  can  ac- 
comf^lish  thincjs  and  show  a  profit  of  several 
times  the  amount  of  their  salaries  on  the 
yearly  balance  sheet.  "Vi^th  one  Chicago  firm, 
alone,  annual  salaries  of  more  than  $10,000 
await  two  men  who  can  fill  responsible  exec- 
utive posts.  The  presidents  of  scores  of 
companies  receive  salaries  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  a  comfort- 
able fortune.  In  this  year  of  unprecedented 
business  prosperity,  the  market  value  of  able 
men  has  increased  at  least  10  per  cent. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  salary  captains  of 
industry  are  willing  to  pay  men  they  want. 
One  of  the  largest  industrial  com1)inations 
sent  representatives  to  Europe  to  oiler  a  sal- 


arv  of  $25,000  a  year  to  a  man  who  had  the 
quaiihcations  necessary  to  establish  and  take 
charge  of  its  most  important  departments. 
The  offer  was  refused,  idthough  the  company 
was  willing  to  go  even  higher.  The  place  is 
still  unfilled. 

So  well  qualified  a  judge  as  Mr.  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which 
pays  out  in  salaries  and  wages  about  $125,000, 
000  a  year,  sums  up  the  matter  when  he  says: 

"The  real  question  is  not  the  size  of  the  salaries 
hut  whether  the  right  men  are  drawing  them.  One 
man  may  be  cheap  at  $10,000  a  year,  while  anotlMr 
man  in  the  same  j>osition  might  be  dear  at  $10,000 
a  year.  The  tetidcncy  of  the  business  wurld  just 
now  is  not  to  seardi  for  men  who  will  talcs  low 
aalariet  but  for  men  who  deierve  hi^  ■alarina  *' 

Employers  want  men  who  combine  with 

ambition  and  natural  talents,  honesty  and 
the  capacitp  for  hard  work.  "  But  why  lay 
such  stress  on  honesty?"  "The  honesty  of 
employees  is  guaranteed  by  the  bonding 
companies."  In  fact,  they  often  make  em- 
ployees financially  honest  by  holding  over 
them  the  constant  threat  of  detection  and 
punishmMt.  But  they  have  to  do  only  with 
financial  integrity.  The  employees  whose 
dishonesty  is  the  most  costly  are  often  those 
who  would  never  take  a  rent  from  the  till, 
but  who  defraud  the  employer  through  thefts 
of  time,  through  half-hearted  efifort,  or  through 
placing  their  own  interests  above  those  of 
their  firm. 

Honesty  means  something  more  than 
financial  reliability.  It  is  the  quality  which 
makes  a  man  work  without  watching  the 
clock,  or  being  afraid  that  he  will  give  his 
employer  more  value  than  he  is  being  paid  for. 
The  honest  employee  brings  to  his  work  the 
best  effort  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  be- 
grudges nothing  where  the  interests  of  his 
employer  are  at  stake, 

A  young  man  was  recently  applying  to  a 
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well-kown  employer  for  a  position.  He  was 
in  the  midst  of  rather  a  glowing  description  of 
his  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  place,  when 

the  employer  interrupted  him  with:  "Never 
mind  about  all  this.  There  is  just  one  thing 
I  want  to  know.    Will  you  work?" 

Every  man  who  intends  to  make  himself  of 
value  to  his  employer  and  to  win  advance- 
ment (and  the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  despite 
all  that  pessimists  may  say)  must  have  this 
capacity  for  work.  No  matter  how  great  his 
ability,  how  thorough  his  education,  or  how 
attractive  his  personality,  these  qualities  are 
as  worthless  as  a  locomotive  w^ithout  fuel  un- 
less backed  up  by  persistence  and  energy. 
He  may  be  retained  for  a  time  because  of 
his  ability,  but  in  the  long  race  he  will  be 
frmnd  wanting.  Some  day  his  employer  will 
be  forced  to  give  the  position  which  he  has 
hoped  for,  and  which,  by  his  natural  talents, 
he  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  fill,  to  a  man  who , 
although  less  capable,  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  worker. 

It  is  work  that  makes  a  good  salesman — 
not  natural  ability,  appearance,  or  personality. 
One  of  the  best  salesmen  in  the  United  States 
is  red-headed,  homely,  uncouth,  and  poorly 
dressedr— he  does  not  seem  capable  of  selling 
bread  to  a  hungry  millionaire.  Yet  he  sells 
on  an  avera^^c  more  than  $100,000  worth  of 
goods  a  year,  in  a  field  where  competition  is 
remarkably  keen.  He  succeeds  by  making 
hard  work  take  the  place  of  the  adaptability, 
the  personal  magnetism,  and  the  appearance 
which  he  lacks. 

The  perseverance  of  this  salesman  is  the 
quality  lacking  in  many  men.  Plenty  of 
men  can  work  hard  when  the  road  to  success 
seems  clear,  but  when  difficulties  thicken 
they  lose  their  grip.  Others  work  by  spurts, 
keying  themselves  up  to  high  pitches  for 
brief  periods,  and  then  lapsing  into  half- 
hearted effort.  Neither  the  fair  weather  tvi^e, 
nor  the  sky-rocket  worker  is  desired.  Em- 
ployers want  men  who  can  be  relied  u]X)n  for 
even  better  effort  when  the  skies  are  dark 
than  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  who  will  be  as 
persistent  the  month  after  next  as  they  are  to 
day. 

In  considering  api^licants  for  positions,  em- 

I>loyers  are  always  on  the  watch  for  signs  of 
this  persistence.  Many  well-known  business 
men  think  that  they  can  judge  a  man  on  this 
point  by  the  manner  in  which  he  seeks  a 
place,  and  this  is  not  a  bad  method,  for  there 


are  few  positions  worth  the  having  which  can 
be  secured  without  persistence. 

To  the  technical  man,  more  than  to  any 
other  kind  of  man,  perhaps,  is  intense  applica- 
tion necessary.  Science  is  advancing  so 
rapidly,  that  if  he  does  not  apply  himself  both 
in  the  office  and  out,  he  will  soon  be  left  be- 
hind. One  of  the  most  eminent  consulting 
engineers  in  the  world  says  that  he  never  has 
time  to  read  a  book  or  a  magazine  except 
those  pertaining  to  his  work,  and  that  he 
works  on  an  average  more  than  twelve  hoxxxs 
a  day.  "I  don't  do  this  from  choice,"  he 
says,  "but  because  I  am  forced  to,  in  order  to 
hold  my  place  in  my  profession.  If  I  were 
to  give  up  the  studying  I  do  outside  the  office 
hours,  even  for  a  few  months,  I  should  find 
myself  behind  the  times. " 

Men  often  advance  to  some  responsible 
position,  and  then  suddenly  and  without  ap* 
parent  reasons,  fail  and  drop  out.  "The 
place  got  too  big  for  him,"  we  say.  But  in 
most  cases  the  real  reason  for  the  failures  is 
that  the  man  began  to  slacken  in  effort,  think- 
ing that  he  had  advanced  sofaronthe  ladder 
of  success  that  he  could  afford  to  take  things 
easy. 

For  the  business  man  of  to-day  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  taking  things  easy.   The  higher 

he  gets,  the  more  is  expected  of  him,  and  the 
harfler  he  must  strive.  The  president  of  a 
great  manufacturing  company,  for  example, 
says  that  one  of  his  duties  alone,  the  securing 
of  capable  assistants,  is  harder  work  than  he 
ever  had  to  do  when  he  was  only  the  head  of 
a  minor  department.  The  man  who  does  not 
realise  that  continuous  effort  is  enenUal  to 

*  - 

a  general  manager  as  to  an  office  boy,  will  not 

be  of  permanent  value. 

The  managing  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
British  banking  institutions,  having  .more 
than  one  hundred  branches  throughout  the 
world,  attributes  the  failure  of  many  men  tO 
not  realizing  this  truth.  It  has  been  his  ob- 
servation that  out  of  one  hundred  employees 
Starting  on  an  apparently  equal  footaiijg,  only 
ten  ever  rise  above  the  surface,  and  of  thtt 
number  not  more  than  one  ever  proves  fit 
to  hold  permanently  a  position  of  great  trust 
and  responsibility.  The  other  nine  begin  to 
take  things  easy  as  they  advance  farther  and 
farther,  and  thus  fail  to  roach  their  maximum 
value.  For  of  fit  men  there  is  a  great  scarcity. 
Whenever  found,  large  salaries  and  vmlimitad 
opportunities  fQr  advancement  await  them. 
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THE  OLOtST  HAH  XH  OUS  FDBUC  UWE 

GLADSTONE  had  fought  his  political 
battles  and  retired  at  the  age  of  eiKht ;  - 
five.  Disraeli  had  done  his  work  and 
was  dead  at  eighty-seven.  Benton 
served  his  thirty  yean  in  the  Senate  and  had 
seven  years  of  retirement  before  his  death. 
But  Senator  Pettus  of  Alabama  hopes  to  be 
elected  for  another  term,  three  years  hence, 
although  he  is  now  more  than  eighty-four.  He 
was  seventy-five  when  he  entered  the  Senate; 
and  he  was  spurred  to  become  a  candidate  by 
the  injudicious  criticism  of  an  old  friend,  Sen- 
ator Pugh.  it  was  during  Mr.  Cleveland's 
second  term  that  Mr.  Pettus  sought  an  ap- 
pointment as  United  States  District  .Attorney 
in  Alabama.  He  asked  Senator  Pugh's  aid. 
He  was  then  seventy-two  but  Senator  Pugh 
declined  to  commend  htm,  because  he  wba 
too  old. 

"  Maybe  I  am  too  old  for  the  office  men- 
tioned," he  replied,  "but  1  am  not  too  old  to 
go  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  serve 
notice  on  you  now  that  I  shall  be  your  suc- 
cessor." 

The  campaign  began  at  once.  When  the 
legislature  met,  Mr.  Pettus  was  elected. 

Senator  Pettus  is  not  a  long-winded  deba- 
tor  as  his  aged  colleague,  Senator  Morgan,  is, 
but  he  speaks  to  the  point  when  he  does  speak. 
It  was  lie  who  gave  the  youthful  Senator 
Beverklge  of  Indiana  a  '*dressii^  down" 
when  the  "ancients"  in  the  Senate  decided 
that  Senator  Beveridge  needed  rebuke  for  his 
"smartness. " 

He  is  a  lawyer,  he  served  on  the  bench,  he 
was  a  "Forty-niner,"  and  he  is  a  veteran  of 
two  wars.  He  came  out  of  the  Mexican  War 
a  lieutenant.  He  had  fought  on  foot,  in  the 
saddle,  in  the  open  and  in  the  chaparral. 
After  this,  when  the  cry  of  "Gold  in  Califor- 
nia" started  caravans  across  the  continent, 
he  made  the  journey  from  his  state  on  horse- 
back, and  returned  in  the  same  way — two 
yean  later.  Then  he  was  elected  to  the 
bench.  In  the  Civil  War  he  took  up  the 
sword  for  the  South.  When  he  went  to  the 
field  he  was  a  major.  When  he  came  back  he 
was  a  brigadier-general.    When  Grant  in- 


vested Vicksburg  in  1863  General  Pettus  was 
within  the  bdeaguered  city.  Grant  had  cap- 
tured a  redoubt  which  threatened  the  capture 
of  the  town.  Only  the  retaking  of  the  re- 
doubt would  save  it.  General  Pemberton 
called  for  volunteere  to  storm  the  stronghold. 
The  force  was  put  in  command  of  Pettus. 
He  took  it  and  held  it  Senator  Pettus  was 
born  when  Monroe  was  President;  he  was  a 
grown  man  when  Clay  and  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn were  in  the  Senate;  and  when  the  great 
Webster  and  Hayne  debate  took  place  he  was 
nine  years  old:  thus  his  life  has  spanned  a 
larger  period  of  stirring  events  than  any 
other  man  now  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  our 
poUriral  life. 

THB  TODHQIST  RDIBAL  JUDGB 

THE  youngest  man  on  the  federal 
bench  is  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis. 
He  is  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
nearly  a  year  ago  was  apix)inted  by  President 
Roosevelt  judge  of  the  United  States  court  of 
the  Northern  district  of  Illinois.  He  had  the 
endorsement  of  the  Chicago  bar  and  that  of 
his  district;  and  the  President  knew  that  he 
had  an  interesting  history.  He  was  named 
for  a  victory  in  which  his  father  participated. 
The  elder  Ifr.  Landis  was  an  officer  in  Sher- 
man's army.  A  bitterly  contested  battle  was 
fought  in  June,  1864.  on  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
in  Georgia,  with  the  Confederate  forces  under 
Johnston.  The  wires  that  carried  the  news 
of  the  Federal  victory  to  Indiana  flashed  back 
the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  boy  in  an  Indiana 
town.  The  father  at  the  front  telegraphed  to 
his  wife,  "  Name  the  boy  ICenesaw  liountain. " 

Later  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  read  law 
in  the  office  of  General  Walter  Q.  Gresham 
who  had  commanded  a  division  at  the  bat  ile. 
When  General  Gresham  was  chosen  es  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State,  he  made 
Mr.  Landis  his  private  secretary.  The  young 
private  secretary  was  frequently  at  the  White 
House  on  offidal  business.  Sometimes  he 
had  to  make  oral  explanations.  He  set  forth 
his  information  so  concisely  that  the  Presi- 
dent liked  him.  One  day.  after  a  cabinet 
meeting,  he  asked  Secretary  Gresham, 
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"Where  did  you  get  that  young  man  who 
comes  over  here  occasionaliv?" 

When  the  Secretary  explained,  the  Pres- 
ident replied  that  he  did  not  want  td  cripple 
the  State  Department,  but  that  he  would  like 
to  add  the  young  man  to  the  White  House 
force.  Secretary  Gresham  told  the  Presi'lent 
that  if  he  took  Kenesaw  Landis  away 
from  the  State  Department,  the  Department 
must  get  another  head.  Though  he  did  not 
mean  this  literally,  his  remark  showed  the 
value  he  placed  upon  Mr.  Landis's  services. 

After  the  famous  Venezuela  difficulty  with 
Great  Britain  had  passed  into  the  arbitration 
stage,  President  Cleveland  offered  to  appomt 
Mr.  Landis  Minister  to  Venesuela.  fust  what 
connection  Mr.  Landis,  as  private  secretary, 
had  with  the  information  obtained  by  the 
State  Department  in  the  Venezuela  matter 
probably  never  will  be  known,  but  it  is  said 
that  his  services  were  important.  The  Pres- 
ident's offer,  however,  was  declined.  Mr. 
Cleveland  sent  for  Mr.  Landis  and  asked  him 
why.  Mr  Landis  said  that  he  was  going  to  be 
married  and  that  he  wanted  to  spend  his 
honeymoon  in  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  is  said  to  have  replied, 

"The  explanation  is  satisfactory.  I  had 
rather  have  trouble  with  Venesuiela  than  come 
between  a  young  man  and  his  sweetheart. " 

When  Secretary  Gresham  died,  Mr.  Landis 
returned  to  practise  law  in  Chicago.  When 
the  vacancy  occurred  on  the  bench  for  the 
Northern  district  of  Illinois,  no  other  man  was 
considered. 

A  MAV  WBOSS  BUlOIOll  WOH 

APROBflNENT  preacher  of  half  a  century 
ago  was  asked  by  an  unbeliever  if 
,  he  did  not  think  that,  after  all,  the 
Christian  religion  were  a  failure.  lie  replied 
'*We  don't  know,  it  never  has  been  tried." 
But  there  died  in  New  York,  a  short  time 
ago,  a  man  named  Samuel  H.  Hadlcy  who 
"  tried"  the  Christian  religion  after  the  manner 
of  its  Founder— really  tried  it;  and  it  worked. 
He  kept  a  resort  on  Water  Street  for  those 
fallen  wretches  whom  he  frankly  called 
"bimis. "  When  they  lied  to  him  and  stole 
the  very  dishes  on  which  he  gave  them  food, 
as  they  often  did,  he  ignored  their  thefts;  and, 
when  they  smirkingly  confessed  themselves 
"saved  "  for  the  sake  of  a  warm  bed.  he  asked 
no  questions  but  honestly  rejoiced  till  they 
were  shamed  into  a  cxnfession  and  a  new 


start.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  alienee— 
he  called  it  "love."  By  "lovuig"  a  man 
long  enough  and  sincerely  enough,  you  can 
win  him — ^that's  the  whole  thing.  But  ex- 
cept in  very,  ver\'  rare  cases,  this  "love,"  as 
we  practice  it  and  call  it  religion,  gives  out 
long  before  it  reaches  the  winning  point. 
Hadley's  "greatness"  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  his  "  love"  never  gave  out. 

Social  workers  and  ministers  came  from  all 
over  the  country  and  from  other  countries  and 
were  sent  by  all  denominatbns  to  inquire  into 
the  "methods"  of  so  successful  a  mission 
But  the  methods  were  too  simple  to  allure. 
Visitors  saw  merely  a  few  Bible  texts  such  as 
they  had  been  brought  up  on,  the  same  that 
are  htmg  on  the  walls  of  every  Sunday-school. 
Many  earnest  workers  went  away  only  half 
satisfied:  no  panacea  had  been  discovered 
after  all.  There  was  no  solutaon  of  the  great 
problem,  they  saw  only  a  reformed  drunkard 
and  "bum"  helping  other  drunkards  and 
bums. 

But  he  was  a  man  of  such  a  shining  per- 
sonality that  other  men  came  to  him  natu* 
rally  and  eagerly.  Then  he  practiced  the  for- 
giveness of  his  brother  unto  seventy  times 
seven.  That  was  all — a  single  spark  of 
Christ's  own  fire,  and  the  Bible  Uxt  his  manual. 

"Down  in  Water  Street,"  the  book  into 
which  Had  ley  has  put  his  experiences,  is  like 
many  of  the  emotional  religious  works,  but 
through  the  overwrought  phraseology  that  in 
most  men's  vocabulary  spells  cant,  there 
shines  a  gleam  of  something  so  real  and  vital 
that  scoffing  will  not  stand  against  it. 

There  will  never  be  known  just  what 
number  of  "cases"  could  be  market!  "cvired" 
by  the  Water  Street  Mission.  But  thi; 
fact  we  do  know.  A  really  lar^c  number 
of  men  are  to-day  self-respecting  persons  who 
went  there  sots ;  that  many  of  than  hold  places 
of  respect  and  influence ;  and  that  much  oht 
coflTee  and  strong  meat  stew  were  daily  givrr 
to  those  who  would  surely  go  into  the  depths 
again  to  come  back  heavy  with  liquor  and 
crime.  It  was  given  as  freely  to  them  as  to 
anybody  else.  When  many  of  them  turned 
and  scoffed  him  for  being  a  fool  to  feed  them 
and  believe  in  them,  this  man  still  worked 
on,  and  in  his  quaint  revivalist  phraseology 
"sowed  seeds  of  grace." 

But  he  won  and  saved  men  as — who  else 
does?  The  last  words  that  he  uttered  were. 
"Who  will  care  for  my  poor  bums?** 
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the  Clip-Cap 


For  Easter 

No  more  appropriate  gifl.  It  is  an  article  which 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  any  one  who  receives 
it.  It  is  of  daily,  almost  hourly  use.  (!ompliment 
your  friends  and  relatives  by  presenting  at  this  most 
opportune  time  one  of 

Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens 

Pens  will  be  furnished  in  attractive  F.jsl-^r-colored 
boxes  on  request.  Ask  any  society  stationnr  or 
leading  jeweler  for  a  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain 
Pen  correctly  designed  for  an  luister  gift. 

Price  List — Styles  Illustrated 

No.  12  lUatk  Rubber 

Plain  or  C  hased     ...     -  $2.50 
No.  \2  As  above,  with 

tJernian  .Silver  Clip-Cap    -     -  2.75 
No.  t4  Pl;uk  Rubber 

Plain  or  ("hasetl    .     -     -     -  4,00 
No.  14  .As  above,  with 

German  Silver  ('lip>-Cap  -  -  4.25 
The  Ideal  (."lip-t'ap,  an  rxclusive  fcitiire,  in  »  ii«ral,  per- 
tnaiieiu  ont.imeiu,  positively  preveniing  your  fountain  jwn 
from  falling  out  of  the  pocket.  When  m.ule  i>f  ("iirmaii 
silver,  costs  25  cents  extra;  sterling  silver.  50  «enis  extia; 
rolled  gold  plate-,  5i.co  extra. 

y  W/x  pun  hifSfii  anyu'hfre  may  he  rxchiiii^eJ, 
if  unstttisfftftory,  at  any  of  our  aihiresses, 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  173  Broadway,  New  Yor 
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What  is  Hapgoods  ? 

Hapgood*  u  a  luuional  organization  of  etnployroeni  expert*  which  uippliea  employert  with  capable  men  for  respoaj2>lc 
busineM  and  technical  potitiocu.    It  ii  the  only  organizatioo  in  the  world  engaged  in  this  work  oo  a  large  icale. 

Hapgoods  Deals  in  Brains 

—  ii  makes  ■  business  of  furnishinc  employers  with  men  of  speclil  exi>erieacc  and  abllliy.  Ii  la  also  a  clearing  bou&e  of  deatratiK 
opporiunliles  where  the  right  position  can  be  accurcd  with  less  difficulty  than  in  any  other  way.  Brains  and  opporiuoirics  make  ur 
lis  unique  stock  in  trade,  and  It  is  of  equal  aervice  to  l>oih  employer  and  employee. 

Arr  you  an  employer  /  //  %uill  pay  you  to  use  our  <well  equipped  organization  just  as  if  it  'were  an 
employment  department  of  your  oiun  business.  Over  i2,000  leading  employers  rely  en  ui  in  this  ivay,  and  ite 
are  supplying  them  ivilb  satisfactory  men  at  a  great  saving  of  time,  trouble  and  expense,  ffe  can  be  of  equ^i 
service  to  you.    IVby  not  let  us  try  f 

If  you  are  a  capable  man  seeking  opportunity  for  advancement,  write  us  to-day,  stating  age,  rxpertence 
and  position  desired.  IVe  have  positions  that  njill  interest  every  capable  Salesman,  Executive,  Clerical  and 
Technical  man.  Good  pportunities  paying  SI, 000  —  Si.OOd  a  year  now  open  in  all  parts  of  the  cauntry, 
including  several  for  men  having  money  to  in  vest  with  their  services. 

INCORPORATCO 

The  National  Organization  of  Brain  Brokers 
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A  Square  Deal 

No  roucK  Of  pnforated  sdto.  Wlieo  caid  ii 
drtachcd  (rem  book  all  rdgr*  mnwa  perf  rctly  anoolK. 
TIk  card  is  dean-cul  (rocn  itub. 

Our  PEERLESS  BOOK  FORM  ii  |J»  ooty 
card  for  llie  up  to^^Ute  buiiDni  inaD ;  because  the 
iip.to-dale  busoess  nan  i>  kxikiac  f<x  impiwed 
methods.  If  he  can  use  100  cank  fiam  100  par- 
chssnJ,  sod  every  one  of  them  in  perfect  cnoditiDB — 
■MI  worn  Q&  cdgei  no  diKoiorslioa  or  Rwniiic  a{ 
any  kind — he  hat  hit  upon  an  imprDred  method. 
Write  Ui  for  larople  tsb  tk  engraved  carib  aod  be 
convinced  that  wearedeviaen  ck  a  wondnfulty  impconfed  method. 

Bound  tooctbet  in  tab*  of  23,  with  a  tisue  over  < 
ike  cards  can  not  becontc  soiled  in  any  way. 


Tlwy  air    Ijcld  Grmly  in  rest 
leather  cair,  and  when  withdrawn, 
all  eiige*  aic  uikuuth. 
Our  ciitiomers  say  that  lite  man  who  is  not  equipped  with  our  BOOK 
FORM  G\RD  is  "  missing  soaiethins  good."    Get  out  of  the  rut  and 
be  modem. 

These  cardi  will  be  shown  in  the  process  of  piialing  at  the  OFFICE 
APPLIANCE  SHOW,  to  be  held  al  the  ColiMnio  March  1 7lh  to  22i>d 
inclusive.  We  aLo  will  have  a  very  interesting  diiplay  of  Die  Elmbass- 
ing ;  the  actual  work  being  completed  in  our  booth. 
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C"Consider  the  *Y  and  E*  Copier  just  as  a  cold- 
blooded proposition,"  said  the  "Y  and      man  to 

the  Office  Manager.  Cl."  Test  it  yourself  on  these  claims  :  ( i )  That  a  "  Y  and  E  "  Copier 
will  make  clearer,  sharper  facsimiles  than  ordinary  letter  press,  and  obviously  more  accurati 

and  reliable  copies  than  carbon  copies  on  which  cor^ 
rections  have  to  be  vnadc  separately ;  (2)  That  "Y 
and  E"  Copier  copies  are  made  in  half  the  time 
required  for  inserting  sccor  d  sheets  and  carbon  paper; 
(3)  This  is  the  "  c«)ld-bicodcd  "  feature  :  The  onlf 
material  required  is  "  Y  and  K"  copying  paper,  at  50c. 
a  roll,  as  against  a  1,000-page  copy  book,  or  1,000 
second  sheets  with  sufficient  carbon  paper  —  em. 
actual  saving  of 
fully  60  per 
cent,  on  mater- 
ials alone  I 
C,  Finally,  wc 
will  put  in  the 
Copier  on  thir- 
ty days'  Free 
Trial  and  let 
you  see  wheth- 
er it  makes  good."  C'Go-ahead,"  said  the  Office 
Manager.  That's  the  word  we  want  from  you. 

Ct.  Just  write  or  'phone  us:  "  MailCopier 
Catalog  334,  Sample  of  Work,  and  Special 

r  ree  Tnal  Offer.'*  will  intke  jw  pcrfert  copic*  in  Iwur. 
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^  When  six  hundred  thous.ind  people  .ire  willing  lo  pay  more  than  three  millio 
of  dollars  a  year  ior  a  publication,  there  must  be  something  uausiul  about  U 
publication. 

$3,1  20,000 


twice  as  much  is 
limes  as  much 


is  the  inunense  sum  people  are  paying  for  Collier's  this  year 
the  subscription  revenue  of  any  other  publication  in  the  world 
as  that  of  the  average  montfily  magazine. 

HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  REALLY  KNOW  ABOUT  COLUER  S  ? 

Q  You  know  that  as  an  independent,  fighting  Wt/ekly,  it  has  become  a  power  for 
good  citizenship— but  do  you  know  bow  much  of  a  pt>wer  ? 

flYtxi  know  that  its  editorials  are  the  mtjst  widely  quoted  of  (hose  in  any  Ameri- 
can periodical  -  but  do  you  rr.ia  ihese  editorials? 

You  know  that  Gjllier's  strikes,  with  all  the  force  of  its  convictions,  at  graft, 
blackmail,  and  public  vice  of  every  kind,  piliticil  or  soci.il — you  know  bow  the 
pate  nt  medicine  bi<xKl  are  writhing  under  Collier's  searchlight — but  are  you  fol- 
lowing tfiese  fighib  from  the  inside? 

Q  You  know  Collier's  covered  the  Japanese  Var  as  no  ollief  event  was  ever 
Cr.v«  red,  havir.g  more  men  on  tlie  fit  Id  th.  n  all  other  AToerican  rubiicalions 
it  rnb.ticd — but  do  you  knn'v  that  every  iiteek  Collier's  has  the  doings  of  the 
world  covered  on  tlie  same  sole? 

<l  You  know  that  Gibson  and  Remington  draw  f> if  Collier's— do  you  know  that 
Ihese  t-Ti'o  and  I  lie  ft  ih-*wtng  5ji ;  M.ixfield  Parrioli,  A.  B.  Frost,  E.  W.  Kemble, 
F.  X.  Leyendeckir.  Je.:ie  Wilkox  Smith,  and  Walter  Appletun  Clark,  ill  drjfw 

enl'.i'-ri'fly  for  C'pl!)t-r'5  ? 

iJAnd,  finally,  do  you  know  tfiat  the  $1,000  quarterly  short  story  prize  gives 
Collier's  first  choice  of  the  cream  of  American  fiction? 
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42«>  West     l  lih  Strfrl 
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"Here's  Your  Hat!" 

Coirtoon  by  Opper 


1  I'NlTlD  SfA«fc  1 


(Copyrighted,  Kfib,  American.  Journ.il,  Kumincr). 
The  above  is  a  humorous  interprrtation  of  a  tremendously  serious  fact 

With  several  members  summarily  asked  to  resign,  five  more  under  indictment,  and  one  dead  in 
state's  prison,  an  abrupt  cri^iis  has  been  reached  in  the  Senate. 

The  situation  has  been  admirably  summed  up  by  David  Graham  Phillips,  as  follows  : 

"The  Trrason  o(  the  Senate  1  Treawti  U  a  strong  word,  but  nr>t  too  slronf;,  rather  tno  weak,  to  char- 
arlerite  the  titU4ti»n  in  wlikli  ihe  Senate  U  the  cxger,  rrvturcefol.  indcljtie.ible  agent  nt  inlerr«°«>  .is  h<n  lie  to 
the  American  people  »\  any  inkading  army  could  be— intcreiis  ihjl  manipulale  the  prosperity  pn  ducrd  I'y  »o 
that  it  heapi  up  hlHc!!  fur  the  few— interests  whose  gruwih  and  power  can  only  mean  the  degradation  id  Uie 
people,  of  the  educated  into  sycophanli.  of  the  m4'<>ci  tr>ward  serfjcni  " 

"  The  Senator*,  ai  .Scn.»t<>r<,  are  not  elected  I  y  the  |>eople — ihry  are  electrd  by  the  'inleiest*';  except  in 
eatreme  and  rare  and  negliiciblc  inatances,  the  people  can  ncititer  elect  nor  diamin*  them." 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  American  to  get  a  sane.  »ound  understanding  of  these  appall- 
ing facts.   To  learn  the  truth,  read  Mr.  Phillips's 

**TKe  Treason  of  the  Senate** 

— the  most  scathing,  truthful  exposure  of  political  corruption  in  years.    Now  appearing  in  the  April 


10  Cents 


Copy 


(^MOPOLITAN 


One 
DolUr 
a  Year 


At  all  News-ftwd.  or  Direct  from  the  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE.  1789  Broadway.  N.  Y  Gty. 
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A  Six-Months'  Advertising  Campaign 
in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  $50 


Do  you  want  more  business?   Have  you  $50? 

Then  read  on — 

Nancy  Hanks  Suspenobr  and  Belt  Company 

Fictory,  17  CioAf  Street ' 

Augusia,  Maine,  Tv/'.  26,  igo6. 

Sirs:  Please  repeat  our  ad.  (4  lines,  thai 
appeared  in  your  January  number,  in  the  April 
issue.  We  enclose  clic(  k  to  meet  same.  The 
reason  you  have  not  IkmkI  from  us  lately  is  on 
account  of  our  January  ad.  bringing  us  so  much 
business  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  thinlc 
of  accepting  more  at  the  time,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  "  cut  "  you  for  a  few  months.  We 
received  several  hundred  replies  (not  far  from 
400)  ;ind  did  l>usines,s  with  a  larfje  percent, ii^c 
of  Ihcm.  We  hope  to  join  you  each  month  ui 
the  future,  having  increased  our  capacity  in 
accordance  with  the  prospective  business  to 
be  received  through  our  relations  with  your 
valuable  publication. 

Of  cour  se  we  have  the  "goods,"  in  verifica- 
tion of  which  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  agents,  secured  through  our 
ad.  in  Everybody has  already  cleared  over 
54.000.00.  However,  there  are  others  who 
have  the  **  goods  "  as  well,  and  can  have  alt 
the  business  they  want,  unless  they  are  afflicted 
with  most  insatiate  greed,  by  using  your  col- 
umns judiciously,  stating  facts  concisely  and 
dealing  fairly  with  patrons  they  secure. 
\'ery  respectfully  yours, 

Nancy  Hanks  Si  s.  &  Bki.t  Co. 

{JSigtud)  E.  W.  Hanks,  J*res. 


Advertise  in  Everylmifs  Magazine  and  you 
can  have  all  the  business  you  want,**  says  Mr. 

Hanks — quoted  above — and  some  thirty  or 
forty  other  C'lassitied  Advertisers  whose  letters 
are  open  to  your  mspection. 

But  note  also  that  Mr.  Hanks  says  :  "  We 
have  increased  our  capacity  to  take  care  of 
prospective  business  and  hope  to  join  you 
each  month  in  the  future."  This  clear-headed 
Yankee  evidently  is  nol  *^taking  flyers/' but 
is  buUdtng  a  business. 

He  knows  that  no  one  can  send  a  new  sales- 
man over  a  new  territory  just  once — and  count 
that  .salesman  a  very  important  brick  in  his 
business  structure.  He  knows  that  for  every 
order  his  best  salesman,  Everyh9tfy*s^  turns 
in,  there  are  two  awaiting  its  second  appear- 
ance. He  is  going  back  month  after  month 
to  make  orders  out  of  ths  otherwise  value- 
less "  good-will  **  created  by  the  first  adver- 
tisement. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  only  by  the  carefully 
planned  campaign  that  you  can  hope  to  malK 
advertising  the  big  thing  that  it  onj^ht  to  be  in 
your  business.  We  therefore  append  an  offer 
covering  six  months*  advertising  in  Everybodfs 
Afa^ijzirir  enoui^h  lo  start  things  humming 
this  bpring  and  to  keep  you  busy  throt^h 
the  Summer  months  (if  your  proposition  is  a 
good  one)  — iot  $50,  payable  $9  monthfy  in 

advance. 

Start  with  the  June  tiumter. 


SMd  this  CMipon  wItK  CliMk  bcfora  Aarll  SOtK  nasi  to  b«  In  tin*  for  IHm  Jmm  W\imWr 


AOVBRTISING  DEPARt.MENr  EVEKYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 

31  Emi  17th  Street.  New  York   IM  

KIndty  enter  mr  order  Ht  Han.  tis  Haas,  hi  dw  claMttlcd  Mlwm« 

ftwaiMr'*  W'  . Fndo.c.i  rli-»'<f  find  .(S2.2S  per  llMt  la  Ml 

peymeni  tor  firNi  inMitum-  ^upv  iitichcd. 

I'pin  receipt  i'(  rtienii).  iin   \):c   2Sih  nf  ix.  M  mid   rn^'h  succeeding  month  (llWlt  tflWaOlt  W  bC  CTtdlntf  Va 

bill  for  tixib  iD«eriioD>  1  will  advike  promptly  whether  to  repeal  or  lo  run  new  copy, 

V«fT  imlr  rtmra. 


1 
4 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK  FOR  MAY 

will  contain  five  noteworthy  illustrated  articles: 

Diseased  Meat  from  Chicago:  The  Criminal  Sham  of  Inspec- 
tion, by  I)k.  \V.  K.  jA()rKs.  formerly  Director  of  tiie  Municipal 
Laboratory  and  in  charge  of  meat  inspection,  and  others. 

A  Personal  Study  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  by  Mrs.  Fkaser; 
the  first  thorough  explanation  of  the  personal  characteristics 
and  habits  of  this  remarkable  man,  his  household,  and  his 
relation  to  his  people. 

To  Save  Niagara  from  Ruin,  a  Duty  to  the  World,  by 
French  Strother;  with  illustrations  showing  the  defacement 
and  injury  already  wrought 

The  Trapper,  a  Cruel  and  Criminal  Destroyer  of  Big  Game 
in  the  Northwest;  how  the  great  hunting  grounds  have 
been  despoiled  by  him.  By  W.  H.  Wright,  the  well-known 
hunter  of  big  game. 

A  Seed  Train  in  the  Middle  West,  whereby  the  farmers  are 
taught  the  best  seeds  to  plant  and  the  enormous  increase  of 
yield,  by  Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr. 

OTHER  ARTICLES 

The  Effeminacy  of  American  Education  and  Culture,  by 

JOSKIIIINE  CoNCIKK-KaNEKO. 

The  Literature  of  Unrest:  recent  books  that  show  discontent, 
and  the  remedies  they  propose. 

The  Young  Man  and  his  Savings:  practical  suggestions  about 
investments;  a  series  of  articles  that  is  attracting  much  attention. 

COLNTHY  LIFE      (fSli      TheWoBI>>*$WoRK     fl  W  B     ThB  GARDEN 
IN  AMBRICA      \WJ  rARHINtt  MAOAZINB 

DOUBLEDAY*  PAGE  &  CO.  NEW  YORK. 
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KXUCT  Heated  RESuiiNct,  Brunxvu  le,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  H'illiam  A.  Biitet,  ArtMitrct. 

ANY   COLD  ROOMS 
IN   YOUR   HO  US  E7 

If  yoo  Inifti  too  nw.^h  i  rf  y<>v'rc  dUuli%fi<'<1  »tlh  your  i*re*rm  h<^l 
lnt[  \y«Crin— ur  If  jou f*  .il^Kit  to  in%i.ill  *  tirw  hraliok;  «yMrtn.  Mr  mimj1<1  llk^ 
to  irU  yt'U  how  your  h^imr- .      l<  r^\ily ,  ltcal1hfuU>  atmI  rLL<n< >tiiiv  alls  hrAttil 

28,000  KELSEY  Warm  Air  Generators 

ifc  Mii\fac<orilv  heitlnt:  ih  -  «rrT  ham  i  iiv  aaU  nKiuny  rrf Mrsccf  at  well  »i 

ire  rouni  cottahT^-  UiA  rhur'  hc«  lnd»>  hotj^. 

Vn<1  |i>r  l»<'4*klc'H  the  Krt%«-v         fio^^k  of  4*i-iDMMit  showing  vpi 

Kelscy  tiealed  huu>c5  ansl  vHti  lettcn  frtini  lluDiJrrd»  of  u^rt^. 

Main  Office       V  17  T  Q  T7  V      Branch  Office 

3i8W.FajctteSt.^*^*-'^^  ^  1S4- 158  Fifth  Ave 

SYRACLISE.  N.  Y.  HEATING  CO.       NEW  YORK 


Looks  so  Easy  to  Build 

a  Tank 


and  ; 

Tower  ' 


^  Any  cooper  or  car- 
penter oujjht  to  be 
able  to  do  the  work, 
you  think. 

^  After  tr)  ing  this 
plan  once  you  will 
come  to  us. 

flOur  water  plants 
don't  fall  down,  and 
they  last. 


Send  for  catalogue 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO, 


LOUISVILLE.  KV. 


1TC0ST5ASMUCH 

to  apply  a  poor  or  unsuitable  varnish  as  a  good  onc« 
while  the  difference  in  price  per  gallon  is  but  trifling. 

It  will  pay  you  to  think  thi5  over  when  you  get 
around  to  finLshinic  the  woodwork  of  your  house. 
If  you  use   LUXEBERRY  WOOD  FINISH  for  the  general  interior  work,  and  LIQUID 
ORANITH  for  floors,  hathroom«,  windows,  sash  and  sills,  inside  blinds  and  outside  doors, 
the  result  will  be  a  deep  and  lasting  satisfaction  with  the  appearance  of  your  woodwork. 
Drop  Di  m  line  and  we  will  mall  von  ntefnl  Intormation  on  woo4  lialtUnf  and  lundsome  flalslied  tamplea  of  wood. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited 

Varnish  Manufacturers 

New  York        Philadelphia        Chkatco  SI  LouU 

Boatoa  baltlmorc  Cincinnati  San  FranclKO 

Factory  and  Main  Office.  DETROIT 
Cmadlan  Factory.  WALKERVIU.E.  (INT. 
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Sargent's 
Artistic 
^  Hardware 

combines  beauty  with  util- 
ity. I(  is  made  in  a  variety 
of  designs  harmonizing  with 
all  schools  of  architecture 
and  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
buildings.  It  is  durable 
and  in  combination  with 
Sargent's  Easy  Spring 
lyocks  will  last  and  give 
satisfaction  as  long  as  the 
building  stands. 


A  Coloniil  Door  Handle 

For  those 
who  intend 
to  build 

we  have  two  books  — 
Sargent's  Book  of  De- 
signs—which will  prove 
helpful  in  the  selection 
of  hardware;  also  "Our 
Little  Red  Book," 
which  explains  in  a 
unique  way  the  work- 
ings of  .Sargent's  Easy 
Spring  I^jcks.  We  send 
either  book,  or  both, 
free  on  request. 

Sargent  &  Co. 

154  Leonard  Street 
New  York 


.0. 


Knob  and  Eicuicheon  in 
Parniii  Deaign 

Muli^in  Kcnii^vince) 


Mr.  Manufacturer: 

Do  You  Use 
Grinding  Wlieels? 

Have  you  ever  given  Carborundum 
a  fair  trial  ? 

Do  you  know  that  Carborundum 

wheels  do  more  work  in  a  day ; 

last  more  days  before  wearing  out ; 

require  less  attention, 

than  any  other  grinding  wheels 

ever  made  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 

Carborundum 

does  not  grind  at  all — it  cuts — cuts 
clean  and  fast — does  not  clog  up  and 
heat  the  work — docs  not  require  fre- 
quent dressing  to  keep  it  in  shape  — 
and  it  does  save  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  grinding  operations 
—  is  doing  it  in  himdreds  of  factories 
all  over  the  world  to-day. 

C  arborundum  is  made  into  grinding 
wheels  of  all  sizes  and  shapes — also 
into  sharpening  stones,  razor  hones, 
abrasive  paper  and  cloth  and  |X)lish- 
ing  powders. 

Write  for  Carborundum  Book — 
or 


Send  40  cents  for  Pocket  Sharpen 
ing  Stone,  in  leather  case — some- 
thing every  man  needs. 


The  Carborundum  Company 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  V. 
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The  Power  Behind 
the  Windmill 

If  you  could  open  the  door  and  look  within 
the  tower  or  structure,  which  supports  many  a 
windmill,  you  would  find  the  little  inconspicu- 
ous tnachine,  shown  in  the  picture,  which 
works  ijidcpendent  of  wind  or  weather.  Be- 
cause  it  is  always  dependable,  it  is  preferred 
^C^X^''  *^^"^'"y  user  of  water,  who  has  been  through 
a  "  wind-mill  experience."  If  the  owners  of 
wind  power  find  it  necessary  to  supplement 
their  mills  by  installing  a 

Hot  Air  Pump 

is  it  n<jt  therefore  wise  to   profit  by   their  ex- 
perience, and  before  going  to  the  exf>ense  of 
erecting  an  elaborate  tower  or  a  cheap  and  un- 
sightly structure,  to  investigate,  first,  the 
merits  of  the  Hot  Air  Pump?     It  is  a 
machine  of  low  power,  which  cannot  ex- 
plode, so  simple  in  construction  as  to  be 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Twentieth 
1     Century,  so  easy  of  operation  that  any 
child  can  start  or  slop  it,  as  required. 

^  I'liH  li.  .illy  auton);ttic.  the  cost  of  nMintenance 

is  aliDiist  (lit:  Capaoiiy  loo  to  100,000  gallons  of 
\v:iiei  per  diem.  Otie  of  these  pumps,  repre- 
senting <i  porntanent  investment  which  will  oat 
l.i>(  .»  R-  nenuion,  can  now  be  bought  at  the 
wry  low  piice  t<f  SloS.  I  )«.-scriplive  catalngue  *' C  I  "  «enl  free  on 
a]i{>lii  .itioii, 

Rlder^Ericsson  Engine  Co. 


W,incTi  Sireil,  New  V'  tk 
Triitcrttc-ki^  ;i,  ll4^Jll4.  I  >i'a 


«<   N   7lli  Strrr',  rill  4'lrl]ilii.« 


4<i  I>urbcra  Strcrt.  0>icA|to 
13  Pilt  Street,  Sydnejr.  N.  S. ' 


'  Tail:  .'•trcel  WV-l.  Mnmri-il.  }' 
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The  Solution  of 
Perfect  Sanitation 


is  exemplified  in  the 
S  Y  -  C  L  O  Closet,  the 
construction  and  action 
of  which  ends  at  once 
all  the  subtle  dangers  of 
disease  arising  from  im- 
proper cleansing ;  the 
escape  of  sewer  gas;  the 
absorption  of  poison  by 
the  material  of  which 
common  closets  are  made 
(iron  for  instance);  and 
the  gradual  discoloration  of  those  interior 
parts  which  furnish  a  prolific  breeding- 
ground  for  millions  of  death-dealing  bacilli. 

The  action  of  the  SY-CLO  is  two-fold. 
Besides  the  copious  flush  of  water,  there 
is  an  irresistible  syphonic  action,  which, 
like  a  powerful  pump,  literally  pulls  the 
contents  through  the  outlet  channel,  cleans- 
ing, scouring,  polishing  as  it  goes,  leaving 
the  INSIDE  of  the  pipe  as  clean  and 
smooth  as  a  china  bowl.  And  this  is 
a  truism  because  the  SV-CLO  is  solidly 
constructed  of  china — pure  white  china — 
without  joint  or  break  or  rough  place 
inside  or  out  to  furnish  lodgment  for  dirt 
or  disease  germs. 


Examine  your  closet;  if  it  is  made  of 
enameled  iron  or  has  just  an  ordinary  flush, 
discard  it  at  the  first  opportunity  for  a 
SY-CLO.  Your  doctor  pays  the  bill.  If 
you  are  building  a  house  or  buying  one, 
insist  on  SY-CLO  Closets  with  the  trade 
mark  name  burned  in  the  china.  The 
fact  that 


Closets  cost  but  little  more  than  other 
closets — that,  with  ordinary  care,  they  will 
last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which  they  are 
installed,  leaves  no  further  excuse  for  sewer 
sickness.  Ask  the  plumber.  A  book  on 
"Household  Health"  mailed  free  if  you 
send  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lavatories  of  tvcry  size  and  design 
made  of  the  same  material,  and  on  the 
same  principle,  as  the  SY-CLO. 

POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY, 
Trenlon,  N.  J. 


SY-CLO 
Closet  cut 
in  half 
shotping  th§ 
interior 
construction 


Note  the 
deep  ivater 
seal,  making 
the  escape 
of  gas 
impossible 


In  writing  to  advertuen  ptcue  mention  Tmf  World's  Woas 


The  President  Begins  War 


on  Tuberculosi*.  Issues  orders  to  protrrf  government 
employees,  etc.  We  Maricd  this  war  ten  years  ago 
by  necommendiog  lisht  and  praper  ventilation  m 

THE  BEST  PREVENTATIVES 


[iot  this  and  other  disease. 


Tm  ROrAL  VINTILATOR  MOKLIT 


"Keys  to  Health  and  Success" 


SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  EVERY 
OWNER  AND  M  ANUFACTl'R  F  R  IT 
WILL  CUE  YOU  IMF  NAMtS  OF 
HUNOREOS  or  SATISFIED  CL'STOM- 
EM  AND-  LARGE  CONCERNS  USING 
THEM  FROM  MAINE  TO  I' AI.IFORNIA. 

H'rite  tu.    It  tarn  it  had  Jcr  tkt  atking. 


ROYAL  VENTILATOR  &  MFG.  CO. 
411  Locwt  Sbwt  PHIUDELPHIA 


MANTELS  AND  TILES 

PHIU.  &  BOSTON  FACE  BRICK  CGL. 
McCLAMROCK  NANTGL  CO..  GrccMbdro,  N.  C 

GREENHOUSE  BUILDERS 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO..  1135  Broadway,  New  York  City 
HtTCniNGS  &  CO..  ir70  Broadway.  New  York  City 
PIEK^ON  U-BAR  CO..  4th  Ave  A  23d  St.  New  V«fk  Qty 

•  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS 

RICI1AJ<DS0N  tNGINEERlNG  CO.,  Ilartfofd,  Ct 

SASH,  DOORS,  ETC. 
WUIER  mro.  CO.,  MIIwmiImc.  Wis. 


A 

Practical  Book 

for 

Home  Builders 

By  PRICE  &  JOHNSON 


HOME  BUILDING 
AND  FURNISHING 

invaluable  and  com- 
prehensive little  man* 

ual,  giving  concisely  and 
clearly  ideas  on  how  to 
build  and  at  least  a  hun- 
dred suggestions  on  home 
furnishing.  100  illustra- 
tions add  to  its  practical 
value. 

Price  net,  $1.00 

(POUTAGE  10  LENTS) 


m  ummt* 


TWN  CAIIMIN 


OOUBLEDAY.  PACE  &  Ca  New  YORK. 
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For  HOUSkCLbAIMIIMG 

IS  NISfPI<T  'H'OXDKRFI'I..  Uimmr  ii  littUt  rtilUl  l  uii 
renew  your  riatiu,  FurtilUit<!  uiiil  WiKnlwurk  liy  ju>t  wi|iiii); 
Iho  Kurfai'C  w  ul)  A  cioih  iiiol.it«-iiL-<J  witliic.     NVIu  ii  wl- 
n-new,  wc-  mrun  (hut  tho  uliolu  iiili-rti<r  n(  your  hmix' 
from  the  imrlor  to  tliu  kltclu  ti,  friuii  u  Sl.OUU  I'iutio  to 
A  ."iOr.  KItrlien  Clmlr,  wtlt  Kli.«tcn  cxiu  tly  like  m-w, 
}>j  ]uet  wli>inK  (lie  Rlirfui  e  ait  ltiouK)i  'liistiiii;  witli  ti 
tlotli.     It  uiil  (Iriiw  Rritny,  ilnny  niiitlrr  from  evt  ry 
nook,  cornvr  ami  crcvU-t?  uixl  i-urry  It  bwiiv,  biiviiiK 
thu  surfai.'e  !iiti<H>lh,  .Hanltary  iin<I  with  :k  )R'Biitiru1.  liieh 
Klossy  iicurif**. 

TIIIXK  or  IT!  not  n  vnrni«h.  an<l 

there'll  no  dr>'iiiK  tu  unit  fur,  ii<i  »>ili'ktiict».  uiu^,  Linivh 
or  c»n.«,  iinif  im  ox|H.'n^ive  imiMt  r-*  to  Ixiitii-r  wtth.  I 

11  on  your  jiU'iurc  fmrof*.  fiiiu  y  boM  chair*.  i-litiiKli-ller-. 
etc..  and  yoti  will  >;it  twitiiink;  1>iit  'IcliKlKful  result- 
nothing  Iml  Ko<xl. 

ABWVE  AI.I^  don't  lifMlnlo  to  iin-  El  oti  }oiir  filHiin' 
I'iano  innkerK  iiikI  iJi.'uIitm  u««'  it  to  kpf'ji  iti'itrumi-nts  lookii 
now.    \Vril<>  uh  f<ir  ].r(K'l% 

NEW  BOTTLE,  4  OUNCES,  25c. 

12  ouncpa,  .'■<0r.    A  .'Or.  Imttlf  i-iitlri'ly  rcriovtit<  «  thf  uvcmuc  liomi'.  Ai 

cist*.  f.TiM'  r«.  Iliinlwari-  ntnl  Fumitiiri.'  I>ir!ili  r>< 

Buffalo  Spccialtv  Co  .      389  ellicott  St.,  Buffalo. 


I 

>    A  CHILD  CAN 
APPLY  IT 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 

.sj  Tiil  u«  yonr  •IcnhT'*  nsinf  ainl 
A'MrriHi niiii  wt'  will  iiiAil  yuu  a 
trial  iHittlr  Ptitirrlr  frw. 


Economy  of  Steam 
Mea^ns  Sacving  of  Coa.! 


Don" 


\%a>te  stfatii 


\(»ur   hcatiii|r  |>lai>l. 


dry  room,  or  wherei-er  you  want  low  ]>rcs?urc. 


Mason 
Reducing 
Valves 


allow  yiHi  III  rfuiilaic 
and  maintain  an  v\vi\ 
|)rc*>iirc  <jf  ••tiMtn.  air, 
or  w;u«'r. 

t'liaii^cN  ill  tlx- initial 
proMirt  liofiot  artcii  it. 

Exact  ailju-ttncnt  i> 
iiiadi*  |>(»<>il<l<'  t)v  1  .ur 
ful  and  accurate  w<irkman>liij>. 

Writ«  Va  for  Irtform«llor\ 
stating  your  needs.   W'c  will  >cnii 
our  catalogue  aiul  an^twer  any  in- 
quiries pervmally. 
MASON  REGULATOKCO. 
Boston.  Mass-.  V.S.A. 


vrr  tht 


s — i~~  r~ — R 

^  I  lie  ininiitf  \oii   introduce  into  yout 

lioiisf  the  ^etuiine  Iiiiprovrd  Srll-ActinR 

HARTSHORN 
Shade  Rollers 

'  t)ir  kiiiil  which  rrifuire  no  lack*."  \oiir 
^hade  troul>ie«i  cease. 

F.vrry  roller  warranted  to  art  i)>;t>i. 
.owl  a  '•uh^taixi.il  rrputation  of  ovrr  liftv - 
fue  vear"  ha<k>  rlii-  iitatriueiii.  If  (he 
l.ibcl  due*  not  bear  the  script  sipnaiure 
of  Stewart  Hartshorn  it  i?  not  a  genuine 
Hartshorn. 

Sulit  in  ccH^d  >rorr»  everywhere. 

\\  nod  kollers  Tin  Kollers 
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A  MODERN  BATHROOM 
IS  THE  KEY  TO  HOME  COMFORT 


In  the  bathroom  are  centered  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
modern  home,  '5utd««r  Ware  makes  the  bathroom  a  delight,  a  pleasure, 
a  continuous  source  of  pride  possession,  and  use.  The  white  purity  of 
its  china-like  surface  is  sanitary  perfection  —  health  insurance  for  your 
family— and  the  first  aid  in  the  making  of  the"Home  Ideal. ""JtwKi^d'  Por- 
celain Enameled  Baths  and  One-Piece  Lavatories  are  a  necessity  to  the 
new  home  and  indispen  sable  in  modernizing  the  old.  A  house  equipped 
with  it  is  strictly  modern  and  sanitary.  Its  cost  is  well  within  the 
range  of  economy,  and  its  beauty  will  satisfy  the  most  luxurious  tastes. 

<  Hir  loo.p  ii;.<  H..  .k,  '  MOIiLkS  It  \  rilW(  X  trlU  vm.j  h..y  1..  plan,  buy  and  nrr.int'f  y»«r  b«(hr>x>m. 

an  J  llliiviriii-N  ininv  l-c  i  ilit.il  .ind  ini-\r'i'nNU  <■  3%  w.'ll  as  luxurlnus  r<MiinN,  ^^ll>wlnt:       t<'^'     earh  fixture  In 
d"ij'l.  i  iisi'ifiiT  nkiih  many  hmis  on  dei'iniimn.  tiline.  «■(<■.    It  Is  the  must  c<"nplrtc  nnd  beautiful  bfmkln  *ver 
IssutJ  t>ri  lf>c  Ml'  ii'Ct.     ri'l  I-  fiT      «i'".ts  ^'l^t.llr••.  an  J  tfie  njmenf  V'.\ir  plcimbtrr  and  artMlfCt  (i(  »electe4). 
The  ABOVE  FIXTURES.  IVs  cti  P  26  can  be  purchased  from  any  plumber 
nt   a  t'ist  a(M'f"<i"J  I'i'iB  $11"' nn    imt  ctiuiitiiie  frciitht.  labor  nr  pipinK' 


t'ist  a(M'f"<i"i  I'i'iB  SllKiiin    mit  ctiuiitiiie  frciitht.  labor  nr  .   

C/IUTIOX :  hi'rxj  fir,r  r(  fcMjinf  *5lu4<rtf*  II '<rrr  /.rjri  our  'jStMfclinl*  "  Crftn  and  Cnt'ii guannttr  lahfl .  and 
han  our  tradt-miifk  *5t*»J*»i*  tajf  cm  f 'ir  twltii/r,   /  n!fs^  the  l<ihfl  unJ  traJe-marl^  are  onihc  /txiureil  it  not  ^$^^9^9^ 
ly^re,     Hrfuse  lubtlttula  -thctj  ore  all  inferior  end  u\H  cost  j/otr  mor*  tn  ihr  end.  ^ 

Address  Standard  <SflnitArp  ll>Ji  Co.  Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

OfHx'^  mill  SIioMTiM.tnx  ill  Ni-w  VnrK  :  'jlatkltfiT  Iliillilliit;.  S.^-a?  Weat  SIst  8tr««t 
I.oimIoii.  Krib'l.iiiil,  'i'i  liolhoro  '\'lHilurt.  R.  C. 
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The 


Way 
of  Preserving 


The  Heinz  Way  of  preserving  is  truly 
a  perfected  art,  so  remaricalile  is  it  for 
retaining  the  exquisite  flavor  of  the  fresh 
fruits.  None  but  the  choicest  of  these, 
selected  from  the  finest  orcliards,  and  pure 
granulated  sugar,  are  used. 

In  preparation  for  the  kettles,  the 
fruit  is  htdimduaUy  inspected  and  washed; 
berries  are  hulled  and  cherries  are  seeded 
hyhand:  and  ever3rthing  that  thought,  care 

and  equipment  can  do  is  done  to  make  our 
preserved  fruits  among  the  most  tempting 
of  Heinz  57  Varieties. 

On  every  hand  Heinz  cleanimesa 

plays  its  part.  The  mammoth  preserving 
kitchens,  with  their  rows  of  great  shining 
kettles,  are  light,  cheerful,  airy,  inviting. 
Every  jar  and  crock  is  sterilized.  Order 
and  purity  prevail  everywhere,  for  that  is 
the  Heinz  Way. 

Your  grocer  sells  Heinz  Preserves  in 
crocks,  jars  and  cans  of  various  sizes. 

Slrawlerik8»  CkiikSi  PfDCflpplcSi 
llaiiMn»  Red  Rasplerrln*  ele. 

Learn  more  of  the  Heinz  Way  of  sup- 
plying pure  foods  for  your  home  by  read- 
ing our  interesting  little  booklet  *'The  Spice 
of  Life."  A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

B.  X  HEINZ  Ca,  Plttslivgli,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  almost  ever;  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  is  recognized  ^ 
^     as  the  standard  —  one  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  oy  all  competing  articles  ^ 

Among  Piano-players  the* 
Standard  the  world  over  is 

The  Pianola 


I 


I 


I 

I 
I 


Go  into  what  corner  of  the  i^lobe  you  will,  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Pianola 
will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.    In  Hcrlin  the  l*iano  player  which  has 
the  next  largest  sale  to  the  I'ianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  in  the 
I'n  ted  States.    And  so  a  I'lano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building 
uj)  a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  this  country  is  totally  unheard  of  in 
Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  inlerett  thai  tuch  a  fact  has  for  (he  intending  purchaier  of  a  Piano-player  ii  jtut  ihn:  it 
stand*  to  reason  that  the  arbcle  which  can  enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre- 
eminent position  in  every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  rematkable  mentf.  The 
Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popula'My  than  >hat  of  all  other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  mitsital  and  its  mcfhatiutil  superiority.  There  is  no  other  Piano- 
player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls  such  important  patents,  that 
plays  with  such  delicacy  and  atTords  such  perfect  control  over  all  the  elements 
that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano-playing. 

Tiie  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Roserrthal  says :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely 
Approached  hand-playing  than  the  Pianola." 

Paderewski  says :  "The  Piaxtola  is  perfec- 
tion." 

Josef  Hofmann  says:  "The  Pianola  is  be- 
yond all  competitors." 

Kubelik  says:  "  I  have  seen  all  the  dtlfefrni 
piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is  the  only  one 
which  could  be  considered  seriously,  for  it  is  the 
only  one  which  is  musical  or  artistic." 

Chaminade  says :  "  The  PiaiMla  is  the  only 
inMrumrnt  that  allows  the  player  to  interpret  the 
feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he 
interprets  mtpires.' 

Discriminating  buyers  of  to-day  un- 
derstand that  the  best  article  of  its  class 
is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  especially  when 
it  costs  no  more  than  '-the  ne.xt  best." 
F.vcry  Pianola,  to  be  genuine,  must  bear 
Ine  name  of  The  Aeolian  Company. 

riir  PianiiU  1^  iHiti  lMNalilc  eiltwr  .><;  j  i.abinrt  tr>  \k  atUrltcd  In  any  iiiani>,  or  tts  a  Pianola  I'iann 
*w!n<li  is  A  liiKli-RTaifr  |ii.iMii  with  .1  l'ijiii.l.i  l>iiili  inside <)t  it)  It  playable  tvth  \i\  liaiid  and  by  tlx 
INanuU  iim»vi;-r'jll     .-ni-hiI  (i,r  «:x|iUnali)ry  Ij'ii.lilcl  F 

Price  of  the  complete  Metroetyle  PiusoU.  $250    Prices  of  the  PianoU  Piano.  S5S0  lo  $IOOO. 
PurchAsaUe  on  very  easy  tnonthlr  iMyinenls.    Send  (or  details  of  (erim. 

'PVi^s    AAr^K^e-i  Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near 

1  ne  AeOlian   \^0.,        Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York 

124  East  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O.    114  Monument  Place,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
LONDON:  135  New  Bond  Street     PARIS:  32  Avenue  de  I'Opera     BERLIN:  Unter  den  Linden,  71 


IiiH  I'l A V. >■  A  Piano 
PUyjble  i-ithcr  by  luiid  or  by  Pianula  music-roU 


Vi 
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Tiffany  &  Co, 

DlAMOltD    AND    GiM  MiRCHAim 

Smcnr  Ritailmi.  No  Aoints 


Sterling  Silver  Forks  and 
Spoons  at  $1.00  per  ounce 

patterns  to  select  from.    Cats  upon  request 

This  method  of  marking  prices  furnishes  patrons 

with  ex;ict  information  :is  to  weights  and  en- 
ables them  to  more  readily  compare  values  with 
articles  for  similar  uses  sold  elsewhere 

Upon  this  basis,  the  prices  per  dozen  range  as 
follows 

Tea  Spoons,-  -  -dozen,  to  $19. 
Dessert  Spoons,  -  -  "  $18.  S30. 
Soup  or  Table  Spoons,  -  "  $25.  "  $46. 
Breakfast,  Entree  or  Dessert  Forks 

dozen.  $17.  "  $28. 

Dinner  or  Table  Forks,   "   $23.  "  $39, 

Knives,  forks  and  spoons,  s.nd  sctvbiff  pieces 

of  all  kinds  to  nuUch 

All  of  Tiffany  &  Co. 's  silver\v;ire  is  of  English 
Sterling  quality  92  s/ 1,000  fine.  All  their  pat- 
terns are  copyrighted,  and,  as  Tiffany  &  Co. 
are  strictly  retailers,  tiiese  designs  never  lose 
their  individu.ility  by  overproifuction  or  promis- 
cuous sale  through  other  dealers 

Silverware  on  Approval 

Upon  receipt  of  satisfkctory  references  from  any 

National  Rank  or  responsible  business  house. 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  on  approval  selections 
from  their  stock  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 


Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


At  37th  Street 


FonmHj  «r  (Amm  SpMrv 


Tiffany  St  Co. 
always  wdcoine 
a  comparison  of 
prices 


Expeditions 
Nail  Order 
Service 

The  increased  fa- 
ciliiies  of  TUfany 
&  Co.'s  new 
building,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  37th 
Street,  places  at 
the  disposal  of 
out-of-town  pa- 
trons a  service 
equalitng  in 
promptness  and 
efficiency  that 
accorded  to  pur- 
cliases  made  In 
person 

All  Mail  Orders 
are  handled  by 
trained  salesmen, 
whose  experience 
and  knowledge  of 
what  is  most  In 
favor  at  the  mo- 
ment assures 

careful  selections 
or  intelligent  ad- 
vice for  those  de- 
siring assbtance 

Tiffany  Blue  Book 

will  be  sent  to 
intending  pur- 
chasers without 
charge.  This  cat- 
alogue contains 

No  IllustratlOBS 

It  is  a  compact 
little  \  riitime  of 
500  p  i^es,  with 
concise  descrip- 
tions and  range 
of  prices  of  jewel- 
ry, silverware, 
watches,  clocks, 
bronzes,  porce- 
lains and  glass 
suitable  for  wed- 
ding or  otiier  gifts 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company's 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


HBMtV  JAHBS'S 


THE  QUESTION  OF  OUR  SPEECH 
AND  THE  Le550N  OF  BALZAC 


The  following 
books  Have  been 
rom 

the  fat  a(  Fan 
publications  be- 
cause of  their 
special  interest 
to  readers  of 
The  WoAT* 
WotL 


A  full  descrip- 
tion of  these 
titles,  together 
with  portraits  of 
authors  and  a 
complete  an- 
nouncement o  f 
Houghton,  Mif- 
flin and  Com- 
pany's New 
Publications  are 
containecl  m  die 
Riverside  Bulle- 
tin and  will  be 
mailed,  free,  on 
request  to  the 
Publishers. 


In  tiM  firit  part  am  aoinc  puiiMnt  and  pertinent  criticUms;  in  the  noooid.  a  warrhing  dia- 
cimkm  ci<  toe  art  <i£  fktian.  %*jo«,nit.   Postpaid,  $107. 

JOHN  BliRROl'OMS-5  WAYS  OF  NATURE 

A  raiiuniU  view  uf  Nature's  rnethoUs  in  which  Mr  Uurroughs  an»weri  the  attacks  made  upon 
bim.   ti.iQ,  M«.   Postpaid. 4i.at. 

KATB  D0UiLA5  wiaoiN  5  ROSE  O'  THE  RIVER 

A  new  love  story  by  the  author  of  "  Rebecca,"  full  of  lira  Wiggin't  wit  and  characteristic 
bumor.   lUnatntad  in  color.  ti-as> 


COUNSELS  AND  lOEALS  FROH 
WRITINGS  OF  Wn.  06LER 


The  wide  pubhcity  given  iJr.  Oderli  nc«nt  ntMnncw  will  direct  immediate  attcntioa  to 
 rilent  aelectiom. 


TttOnAS  WENTWORTH  HI00IN50N'S     PART  OF  A  flAN'S  LIFE 
A  graceful  volume  of  literary  remini»i.eni.'c  and  anecdote.    t>  so,  'x'' 

OBmae  HERBERT  PALnBR'5  THE  WORKS  OF  OEOROE  HERBERT 

The  most  romtdete  and.  i  htically  speakinu.  the  final  edition  uf  Herbert'*  work,  j  volumes, 
illuktrated.   tb.oo,  Mt. 

BLUABBTH  ROBINS  PBNNeLL'S  CHARUSS  OODFREY  LELAND 

The  binKraphy  of  one  of  the  most  rcmarkabia  AnMricaa  men  of  letters  In  two  volume*. 
Pul^  iUustnttn). 

SAHUBL  a  GROTHeR'S  THE  PARDONER»S  WALLET 

Delightfnl  essays  by  the  author  of  '  The  Gentle  Reader  "   St.aSt  <•"• 

BOWINnmS'  SIDNEY  LANIER 

The  first  complete  and  adeciuste  life  of  nnf  of  tin-  tnicvt  .\nierican  poets     ti  So.  net. 

LAPCAIMO  NBARN'S  THE  ROilANCE  OF  THE  illLKV  WAY 

Thepoathumoua  voinme  of  the  gmitoat  American  writer  odJivhi    $1.95.  *(<• 

AUCS  BROWN'S  PARAIN8B 

A  powerful  New  Rngland  novel  with  a  direct  huraaa  appeal    ft  s« 

ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER'S  THE  ANCIENT  ORUDOB 

A  typical  vxatnple  of  the  best  American  vi.  rv  ..t  iho  l.tv     $1  so 

HBNRV  D.  SEIXIWICK'S  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  ITALY 

A  rf;«!a!-!i-  and  i  oniprehcnsivc  history  01  Itulv 

ARTHUR  O.  BRADI^VS  IN  THE  HARCH  AND  BORDERLAND 

OP  WALES 

Delightful  travel  sketches  in  Graal  Biitafai.  fuUy  iliuatraled. 

nORTON  OBXTBR'S  THE  ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND 

THE  PILtiRinS 
A  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Pilgrim  movement    |j  so  wl. 

On  "  n*l  "  books  inere  is  an  adduional  clutrge  for  potiagt 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN 

4  Park  Straet,  BOSTON 


&  COMPANY 
85  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
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BEGINNING 

FENWICK'S 


career: 

A  NOVEL 

BY 

MRS  HUMPHRY 
'  '  WARD ' ' 


MACMILLAN  AND  C?  LTD   ST  MARTINS  LONDON 

THE  CENTURY  CO  UNION  SQUARE  NEWYORK 

CapT'ifht  ipej.  by  Tht  C<«(u>v  Cs  |  iTrtd'  Mif  Rrr  i-'-td  Oct  iBlh  iMi  )  (("U'td  *i  N  V  Pan  Qif.cf  t>  ^•cct-d  C<tt\  Mi'i  Waittr 
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THE  WHEAT  PRINCESS 

By  Jean  Webster,  author  of  "  When  Patty  Went  to  College."  The 
love-story  of  an  American  millionaire's  daughter  in  Italy.  Marcia  Cop- 
ley's father  takes  a  fling  at  wheat  while  she  is  visiting  abroad,  comers 
the  market,  and  renders  the  condition  of  the  Italian  peasants  pitiable 
indeed.  Marcia  is  dubbed  "  the  Wiieat  Princess."  A  young  American 
attach^  and  a  member  of  the  Camorra  are  strong  factors  in  turning  a 
quiet  romance  into  a  dramatic  love-story.    i2tno,  350  pages,  $1.50. 


JULES  OF  THE  GREAT  HEART 

By  Lawrence  Mott.  Jules  Verbaux  is  a  French-Canadian,  an  out- 
law trapper,  sly,  brave,  light-hearted,  passionate,  and  forever  plunging  in- 
to adventure.  With  the  last  page  the  reader  will  echo  Jules's  exclama- 
tion at  vengeance  satisfied  and  love  restored  :  "Je  suis  content  !*'  Front- 
ispiece in  color.    i2mo,  303  pages,  $1.50. 


UNDER  ROCKING  SKIES 


JULES 

OF -THE 
GRE-^T 
HEART 


By  L.  Frank.  Tooker.  As  delightful  a 
sca-yarn  as  you  will  want  to  read,  with  enough  of  a  storm,  a 
mutiny,  and  the  love-affair  between  the  captain's  daughtt-r,  the 
village  minister,  and  the  dashing  young  male.  It  will  make  you 
want  to  sit  up  a  little  later  than  usual  to  see  how  it  comes  out. 
Illustrated  by  Bums  and  Jacobs,  12 mo,  300  pages,  $1.50. 


CONSTANCE 
TRESCOT 

I5y  I'U.  S.  \Vf:iR  MlTrUFM., 
.luthor  <jf  "Hui^h  Wynne,"  etc.  A 
powerful  story  uf  a  licuuiiful  North- 
em  wonian  in  the  South  just  ailer 
the  (-'ivil  War.  She  is  strangely  ami 
dcs[itratcly  fascinatinj;.  whcihi-r  in 
pursuit  of  happiness  or  revenge. 
•'  Dr.  Mitchell's  Les.t."'  t2ino,  384 
pages.  $1.50. 


SANDY 

rty  Alice  IIecan  Rice,  author 
of  "Mrs.  Wij;j;s  of  the  C'al)liaj»c 
I'atch."  This  book  has  l>cen  called 
"  rays  of  sunshine."  It  is  full  of 
the  same  wholes<ime  optimism 
which  made  "  Mrs.  Wijjys  "  and 
"l.ovey  Mary"  so  popular,  thoujjh 
the  story  itself  is  entirely  different. 
It  is  the  slru(;j;le  and  love-story  of 
a  Scotch-Irish  immigrant  waif  from 
ihc  London  docks.  $1.00. 


Mrs.  Essington : 

The  Romance  of 
a  House-Party 

By  KsTiiER  AM»  Li  <  i\  Cham 
IiKK I  .M.N.     Add  to  cleverness  in 
writing  and  a    keen    picture  ct 
"smart"  society,  the  lovc-atfoirs  oi 
two  fascinating  women,  one  a  l^eau 
lifal  widow,  and  one  man,  and  you 
have  a  gocKl  estimate  of  this  bcxik 
•Six   pictures   in  color  by  Henrr 
llutt.     i2mo,  2S4  pages,  $1 .5,0. 
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PLAIN  MARY  SMITH 

A  Romance  of  Red  Saunders 

By  HENRY  WALLACE  PHILLIPS 

This  is  the  breeziest,  funniest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  absorb- 
ing book  of  adventure  that  has  appeared  in  many  a  day.  It  intnK 
duces  that  well-known  character/*  Red  Saunders/' as  a  youth. 

Rc-d  runs  away  from  home  at  about  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
lands  in  Panama,  where  his  love  of  deviltry,  sentiment,  and 
fun  are  given  full  sway.  Any  one  who  can  read  his  exploits 
with  the  wildest  broncho  on  the  place,  and  how  he  puts  down 
a  native  revolution  almost  single-handed,  without  voting  them 
among  the  most  exciting  and  funniest  things  that  have  ever  come  under  his  notice,  is  a 
person  of  wide  experience  indeed.  Incidentally,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  "Plain  Mary 
Smith,"  who  is  plain  only  in  name.  This  is  the  first  novel  in  which  this  famous  char- 
acter appears.    Nine  illustrations,  i2mo,  320  pages.  $1.50. 

THE  NORTHERNER 

A  Powerful  Love-Story  of  tlie  Soutli 

By  NORAH  DAVIS 

Gregory  Falls,  a  young,  keen,  hard-headed  business  man,  buys  the  street  railway  and  light- 
ing-plant in  a  small  Alabama  town,  believing  that  Northern  aggressiveness,  business 
methods,  and  cash  would  succeed  where  the  more  easy-going  Southerner  had  failed.  He 
both  misunderstands  and  underrates  sectional  prejudice,  however,  and  is  soon  engaged 
in  a  Titan  battle  with  the  town,  with  a  girl's  love  and  his  business  integrity  at  stake. 
Overcoming  mob  violence,  downing  a  strike,  breaking  up  a  lynching,  were  a  lew  ot  the 
things  to  try  his  nerve,  and  made  his  victory  complete,  with  the  exception  of  social  ostra- 
cism. The  point  of  view  of  the  Southerner  r^rdinij:  that 
bugaboo,  the  negro  problem,  has  never  been  so  subtly  yet 
clearly  dehned  as  here.    i2mo,  324  pages.  ;>1.50. 


SABINA 


By  HELEN  R.  MARTIN,  autbor  Of 
"TUUe:  a  Mennonlte  Maid** 

An  absorbing  story  of  Pennsylvania's  quaint  Amish  people. 
Mrs.  Martin  tells  a  talc  of  simple  folk  with  exceptional  force. 
In  her  hands  Sabina's  is  a  haunting  personality  and  quite  as 
fascinating  as  Tillie's.  No  more  unique  and  interesting  peo- 
ple live  than  the  passive,  honest,  and  unprogrcssive  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.  And  no  more  touching  tale  has  been  written 
of  their  peculiarities  and  simplicity  than  is  found  in  this  story 
of  Sabina's  love  and  eflfbrt  at  freedom  from  her  narrow  life. 
Ail  admirers  of  Tillie  are  going  to  be  equally  pleased  with 
Sabina.     l2mo,  233  pages.  $1.25. 
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Autobiography  of 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE 

President  Roosevelt  wrote  when  Dr.  White  resigned  his  duties  at  the 
German  embassy :  *'  You  have  done  much  for  your  country  in  word  and 
deed.  You  have  adhered  to  lofty  ideal,  and  yet  have  been  absolutely 
practical,  and  therefore  efficient." 

And  the  late  Hon.  John  Hay  :  "The  man  is  indeed  fortunate  who  can 
go  through  a  long  career  without  l)lame,  and  how  much  more  fortunate 
if  he  adds  great  achievement  to  blamelessness.  You  have  the  singular 
felicity  of  having  been  always  a  fighting  man,  and  having  gone  through 
life  without  a  wound." 

And  here  Dr.  While  gives  in  simple  narrative  form  the  story  of  the  life  of  active  usefulness 
wliich  President  Koosevelt  and  Hon.  John  Hay  praised  so  highly.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
great  biographies  ever  written,  giving  many  intimate  pictures  of  the  workl's  leading  figures 
for  the  past  fifty  years.    Royal  octavo,  2  vols.,  600  pages  each.    $7.50  net;  carriage  extra. 


THE  LONG  DAY 


The  True  Story  of  a  New  York  Worldng-GIrl,  as  Told  by  Herself 

Nothing  of  its  kind  so  genuine,  dramatic  and  absorbingly  interesting  as  this  has  ever  appeared. 
As  the  truthful,  intimate  picture  of  the  underpaid,  overworked  working-girl,  this  bmik  will 
cause  a  sensation.    The  author's  revelations  of  a  working-girl's  Home,  a  picture  of  sordid 

living  and  bmtal  tyranny,  are 
worthy  the  pen  of  a  Dickens. 
i2mo,  303  pages.  $1.20  tiet; 
postage,  1 1  cents. 


THUMB-NAIL 

SERIES 


Exquisite  littU  bookt  in  em- 
bossed teat  her  hindings.  2  J. 
5  inches.  Eaeh  in  a  t>o.t. 
/'rice,  Sf.oo  per  volume. 
Send  for  circular  giving  full 
list  of  titles. 

New  Issues 

WASHINGTON 

State  papers,  /itrrti'ell  address, 
inaui^ural,  fam<.'(H  to  outers, 
farewell  orders  to  armies,  etc. 

THE  CHIMES 

/ty  Charles  Du  kcns. 

SONNETS  FROM 
THE  PORTUGUESE 

l^y  Elizabeth  Harrett  tinrivn- 
til);.  With  three p>ems  hy  Robert 
Hrim'nin^  and  a  /ifly-f^it;e  in- 
tr,\luction  by  Eichard  Watson 
Gilder. 


WITH  THE 
EMPRESS 
DOWAGER 

By  KATHAMNE  CARL 

This  book  is  uf  Sitn(;ular  interest  aiid 
entertainment — the  story  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  Chinese  Court,  its  g.ny  par- 
tics,  its  jealousies,  and  its  tragedies 
— by  one  who  lived  there  for  eleven 
months  while  painiin^  four  portraits 
of  the  Empress.  Miss  Carl,  it  is 
said,  has  been  the  first  staying  gue^t 
in  the  palace  of  a  Chinese  sovcruip* 
since  the  time  of  .Marco  I'olo.  She 
fully  describes  the  Kmpress  —  the 
most  powerful  woman  in  the  world. 
Royal  octavo,  306  pa^;es,  21  illustra- 
tions.   $2.00  net;  postage,  14  cents. 
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VERSAILLES  and  the  Court  under  Louis  XIV 

By  JAMES  EUGENE  FARMER 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  most  bril-  complete,  and  the  only  definitive 

liant  court  Europe  has  ever  seen,  record  of  V'ersailles  available  to 

and  at  the  same  time  a  book  which  the  general  reader.    It  is  a  very 

describes  accurately  the  Palace  of  beautifully  bound  and  beautifully 

Versailles  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  illustrated  book,  and  so  divided 

the  Grand  Monarch.    It  is  his-  and  made  up  as  to  be  extremely 

torically  accurate,  chronologically  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

Royal  octavo,  59;  pages,  70  illustrations,  53.50  net;  postage,  21  cents. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  PICTURES 

••LOOK  HERE,  UPON  THIS  FICTURE,  AND  ON  THIS," 


A 

Handbook 
of  Art 


VAN  OVCK 

HALS 

By 

CHARLES 

H. 
CAFFIN 


A  book  for  art  lovers;  students  and  great,  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  Peru- 
travelers.  Nowhere  else  has  the  gino  and  Bellini,  Titian  and  Hol- 
gist  of  art-study  been  presented  in  bcin,  Rubens  and  Velasquez, Con- 
a  form  so  interesting  and  compre-  stable  and  Turner,  Rousseau  and 
hensive.  Mr.  Caffii)  adopted  the  Corot,  Sargent  and  Whistler,  and 
original  plan  of  contrasting  in  each  many  others,  in  all  fifty-six  artists, 
chapter  the  work  of  some  great  The  bibliography,  glossary, and  in- 
artist  with  that  of  another  equally  dexes  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Octavo,  5 28  pages,  56  illustrations,  ^2.00  tid;  postage,  19  cents. 

ITALIAN  VILLAS  and  their  Gardens 

The  first  edition  of  this  exquisite  not  be  prepared  until  this  fall.  Itis 

work  was  exhausted  before  Christ-  a  beautiful  volume  by  Kdith  Whar- 

mas  last  year.    The  demand  in-  ton, describingthe  most  interesting 

creased, but  the  new  edition,  owing  villa-gardens  of  Italy,  richly  illus- 

to  difficulty  in  printing  the  pictures  tratedby  MaxfieldParrishandsump. 

—mostof  them  in  four  colors— could  tuously  bound  in  colors  and  gold. 
Royal  octavo,  275  pages,  $6.00  net ;  postage,  27  cents. 
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Treats  for  Boys  and  Girls 

The  Illustrated  Christmas  Book  of  the  Setison 

Queen  Zixi  of  Ix 

By  L.  FRANK  BAUM 
Author  of  "The  Wizard  of  Oz  " 

A  fine  old-fashioned  fairy-tale,  full  of  impos- 
sible extravagancies  that  will  delight  boys  and 
girls  the  world  over. 

The  Handsomest /*Bauni  Book''  Ever  Made 
Superbly  Illustrated  In  Color  By 
Frederick  Richardson 
Nearly  a  Hundred  lUustratlons 
Rich  cloth  binding.    $1.50  everywhere 


PINKEY  PERKINS:  JUST  A  BOY 


PINKKY 
PF.kKINS 
•just  A  BOY" 


Bv  Captain  Harold  Hammond,  U.  S.  A. 
This  is  the  first  genuine  boys'  story  that  has  been 
written  in  a  long  time.  In  fact,  nothing  more 
amusing  has  been  penned  since  "Xom  Sawyer." 
**Pinkcy  Perkins"  is  veryhuman^a  perfect  type  of 
the  honest  but  mischievous  American  boy.  Fun 
and  frolic  abound  as  a  result  of  the  young  hero's 
ventures,  adventures,  and  misadventures.  Illus- 
trated by  George  Varian.  I  2mo,325  pages, $1 .50. 


'I'inkcy  stopped  and  tlnkUrd 
llie  bell  " 


Bound  Volumes  of  St.  Nicholas 

Two  beautiful  books — a  complete  library  in  themselves,  con-  

taining  the  numbers  for  an  entire  year  of  the  famous  young  folks'  magazine;  lOOO  pages  of 
happiness.    Sold  everywhere  or  sent  prepaid  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  the  price,  ^4.00. 

Send  for  Classified  List  of  Books  for  Children,  which  indicates  not  only  the  age  but 
whether  the  different  books  are  suitable  for  girls  or  f>oys.  See  particularly  tit.9 
new  Jtnimal  Stories  and  Historical  Stories.   Printed  in  Color. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

Is  a  class  by  itself.  It  goes  only  into  the 
homes  of  people  who  are  able  to  appre* 
date  the  need  of  the  best  reading  and 
the  liest  art  for  their  children.  It 
has  been  an  influence  for  good 
In  the  lives  of  millions 
<ii  boys  and  girls 


IN  1906  St.  Nicholas  will 
print  a  "  Boys'  Life  of  Lincoln," 
written  by  Miss  Helen  Nicolay 
and  based  on  the  great  life  of 
Lincoln  by  John  G.  Nicolay 
(Mist  Nicolay*s  father)  and  John 
Hay, —  entertaininfj  and  richly 
illustrated.  First-rate  stories  for  boys  and 
girls, — serial  stories  and  short  stories, — arti- 
cles about  nsefulinventions  (common  things 
like  a  match,stove,  clock,  etc.),  articles  on 


ST  NICHOLAS 

lUUSTRATED  A\ACAZINE 

FOR\DUNG  POLKS 


and  the  Boys,"  travel  articles, 
two  great  departments, "St.  Nich- 
olas League, "  w  i  i  h  i  ts  prizes  for  the 
best  drawings,  photographs,  sto> 
ries,  poems,  etc,  sent  in  by  chil* 
dren  and  "Nature  and  Science" 
which  Frank  M.  Chapman  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
calls  *'One  of  the  most  potent  existing 
factors  for  arousing  in  children  a  wholesome 
interest  in  nature" — all  these  in  1906. 


life  at  West  Point,  on  "President  Roosevelt     '*  Tie  best  ekUdnn*s  maguaine  in  the  worid,** 

Are  there  boys  and  girls  in  your  home? 
Do  you  iakeST.  WCHOLAS  for  them? 
if  not,  will  you  try  it  for  one  year? 

A  year's  subscriixion  is  twelve  gifts  in  one, — 
a  monthly  reminder  of  the  giver. 

send  a  handsoint-  certi/uate  lo give  'ii.'iih  the  subscription  ■u'/ien  desired.  Price $j.oo a year^ 
Ati  iookaeUtrs,  ntwt-dtakrs,  subscriptioH  agents^  or  the  pubtishers  take  sub$cripHon$. 
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Boliti,  Mta^  anti  Compang'0 


■l'  GEOBGB  BAM  HcCDTCB£ON. 

One  of  the  bu(  FaO  novels— a  splendid  atoiy  of  ramaBce  and  adveotwe.  Wilh  color  iRiMimiam 
fay  Hairinii  riiher.   12nio.  $1.50. 

The  Resurrection  of  Hiss  Cynthia  iUHiiVf'^fB^LS^ 

A  laie  good  atoiy,  every  page  of  wliich  makes  ddiglilfiil  readng.    1 2ino.   $1 .50. 


TKe  Mail  From  Red-Keg  A«h« Vf  f-VkS'iUSajSv 

A  virile,  wholesome  American  story  about  real  peo|Je.   12no.    $1 .50. 
THe  Mystery  of  Jtine  13tH  A..HoVJ?^^7i}!  kXllHlu^- 

An  exceptionally  clever  mystery  story.  This  author's  former  book  had  great  vogue.  12nio.  $1.50. 

A  Life  of  CkarlM  Dickens  &S^y^wlri^iSPSt 

Mr.  Che5terton'»  new  %radc  tt  novel.  inteiealing»  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  attention.  12aou 

Net  $1,20. 

My  Life :  A  Record  of  Events  and  Opinions  ^'S^aH^S^F^^^fHS^ 

Probably  the  most  notable  autobiography  of  the  seasoD.    Two  vols.    8vo.    Net  $6.00. 

Autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope  ^'HWY^MVTtolLortr'' 

A  most  interesting  autobiography  of  the  great  novelisL  With  engraved  frontiipiece.  l2nio. 

Cloth,  $1.25. 

Wagner  and  His  Isolde  A,.i.or»?f''?K^I  fSSJ:. 

The  conespondence  of  the  musician  aitd  Malhilde  Wesendonk.  who  uupired  his  most  iiopa»- 
nonedciealion  —  bolde.  Smal  l2moi   Net  $1.00. 

The  Romance  of  Royalty  a^bSJ  S^*SfttSJ!*iSff » ^ 

Hotodes  of  four  royal  penonages  compnae  the  cootealt  of  this  iataeiliiig  boolc  IDuatiated. 
2vak.  Net  $6.50. 

M&tld  gy  Ate^M 

A  beautiful  edition  of  Tennyson's  matchless  love  poem.    The  ailala  have 
taste,   lllustnted.    l2nio.   Net  $1.60. 


THe  Poems  of  JoHn  Keats 

EcUted,  widi  an  Introduction,  by  E.  De  Selincourt.  Froaiiipieee  ia  iJnna^nt.  flwb  Oodk,  $2.25. 


Old-FasHloned  Flowers  AwJf.VlffiVajaML 

Old-Fashioned  Flowers.  Field-Flowers,  and  Chrysanthemums,  three  chanM^ 

eiaayi,  in  holiday  garb.   lUuslrated  in  colon.    l2nio.   Net  $1^0. 

FrencK  Profiles  !^ JMg  ftSjf^^ ^ 

A  volume  of  critical  aiid  apprecialive  cnayt  on  modem  French  aiMhon.   l2mo.   Net  $1.60. 
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Preparing  for  the  World*s  Work 

DU  JOQ  reflect  when  you  saw  the  army  of  school  children  again  starting  for  school  that  somewhere  in  that 
amy  were  the  growing  brains  tliat  would  in  a  few  jw»  control  the  worid,  and  direct  the  mightjr  achieve- 
ncnit  of  modem  timet  f  Have  yoa  reflected  that  when  thoee  children  aak  yon  so  many  questioas  there 
tsasecenhy  of  giving  them  every  time  a  correct  leplyr 

Success  in  the  World's  Work  is  Merely 
Ability  to  Answer  Questions. 

Threefourths  of  the  Viest  talent  of  the  lawyer*  Doctor,  ('lergyman.  Business  Man  and  the  Teacher,  as 
well  as  the  lioy  and  giil  at  school  and  the  yonng  men  and  women  Aghiing  their  way  upward,  is  devoted 
to  this  one  task.  This  thought  may  have  never  occwrmd  to  you  because  the  child-habit  of  asking  queetkmt 
becomes,  later  b  life,  fixed  as  a  foculty. 

THE  NEW 

International 
Encyclopaedia 

Comprising  (>7,0()j  articles  on   100,000  related   subjects    in  100 
different  departments  of  Knowledge,  wiU answer  hundreds  <>!  .h  ti 
sands  of  questions  on  every  subject  yon  may  t>e  interested  in,  and 
prepare  you,  whatever  your  (^ling  may  oe^  for  the  better  achievement 
of  Jrovr  part  of  the  WorU's  work. 

There  must  be  in  the  New  International  an  answer  for  every 
question  you  will  a-k,  li-i.nisi'  tvi-ry  subject  fxpre-sed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  trcttcd  ;n  it^  pag^is,  alphabetically  arranged  for 
iii-,i.iiitaneous  use. 

.And  every  answer  in  the  New  International  must  be  .ibsDliitdy 
correct,  because  its  articles  weie  secured  from  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  authorities  in  ali  of  the  different  lines  of  linowledge,  and 
each  article  was  sabject  to  careful  revision  by  two  or  more  com- 
petent critics  bcfnri-  it  was  accepted  for  publication. 

EVERYTHING    IS  TREATED  THAT   PERTAINS  TO 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK.  History,  I.iteraturr.  l;  .m.,phy. 
Science,  and  the  Professions,  Business,  and  even  tlie  simple  affairs 
of  Life,  have  place  in  its  pages  betausc  they  are  subjects  in 
which  the  world  is  interested  and  on  which  it  needs  information. 

The  illustrations  aie  so  profuse  and  illuming  and  the  lan- 
guage is  so  simple  and  graphic  that  even  a  •  hild  can  under-  vv'* 


stand  its  most  intricate,  technical  or  scientific  e  x  planations. 


^re  You  or  Your  Chiltltfti  Prepared  to  Ans 
iver  all  the  Questions  that  Arise  f 

£)»  Yqu  Rtalize  that  the  Simple  Answering  of  Questions  Ctmprises  at 

Least  Three-fourths  of  the  Ji'orltl's  Work  f 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  to  »li-jw  you  hnw  many  simple  qiic^iinns  tlurr  are  »hith  yon 
cannot  a  newer  bat  will  letl  that  you  ought  liaye«lway«  known.  lliU  booklet  will  b« 


Sent  on  rec|iie»l,  toKclher  with  ■  hooklri  of  aperiinen  paxei.  illuslralif>n« :  nd  detailed 
drscriptinni  of  ihr  New  Intema»innir«  trratmml  nf        1  jllinR  in  »hi<h  v;-u  ;ir<- 
cspcciallv  intcrcMcd     Inquiry  d'-cs  not  oMif:.it<  y<i  i  lu  |  iiic  hjs.-     1 1  iiu  ri  U  p > <  ^ 

the  right  to  explain  in  fuller  deuil.   Send  nil  ihe  cuuiwn  now  Ixlore  yuu  v 
■  IWlQf  yswwgrltqiHaikaaBVMriacis. 


^  :^ 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

372  Ptfth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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SCRIBNER'S 


IN  NOVEMBER 

Another  Article  by 

MR.  ROOSEVELT 

A  Wolf  Hunt  in 
Oklahoma 

Describes  a  very  different  sort  of  country 
and  hunting  experiences  from  those  told  of 
in  the  article  in  the  October  number  about 
"A  Colorado  Bear  Hunt."  Here  it  is 
riding  at  full  speed  across  the  broad  plains 
in  the  wake  of  the  pack  of  trained  hounds. 


Cu|»>ii^bt  19^5,  by  Alexander  UMubcrt,  M-l>- 


The  Beginning  of  the  Metv  Serial  by 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

The  Tides  of  Barnegat 

The  new  story  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,"  "  Caleb  West, 
Master  Diver,"  "  Tom  Grogan,"  etc.,  is  a 
distinct  advance  upon  any  of  his  previous 
work.  There  is  wholesome  vigor,  abun- 
dant humor,  the  note  of  tenderness  and 
broad  human  sympathy  throughout  the 
story  that  will  at  once  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  all  readers.  The  illustrations 
by  George  Wright  will  be  printed  in 
color. 


Diaries  and  Letters  of  Mr.  George  BancrotL  A  most 

interesting  instalment. 

•The  House  of  Mirth.**  Concluded. 

H.  G.  Dwight's  An  Impressionist's  New  York,"  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  many-sided  interests  and  wonderful  energy  of  the  greatest 
city  of  the  w(^rld. 

Several  short  stories,  etc. 
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MAGAZINE 


m  FUTURE  NUMBEBS 

MRS.  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

will  contribute  a  Christmas  Story  in  two  parts;  the  first 
part  to  appear  in  the  December  number. 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

will  contribute  a  short  story. 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

will  contribute  to  an  early  number  a  short  story  entitled 
^^Philippa  s  Nervous  Prostration** — a  very  charming  love  story 
and  a  most  amusing  picture  of  a  very  up-to-date  sanitarium. 

ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON 

has  prepared  for  early  publication  six  articles  on  the 
Great  Horned  Game  Species  of  North  America. 

RAILWAYS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  great  railway  enterprises  which 
are  in  contemplation  and  in  progress. 

EDITH  WHARTON 

will  contribute  other  stories. 

THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

will  be  represented  by  a  short  story. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  IS  KNOWN  THE  WORLD 
OVER.  IT  SELLS  FOR  $3.00  A  YEAR,  NO  LESS. 
IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  IT. 

The  Publishers  of  SCRIBMER'S  MJ^GJtZINE  offer  a  liberal  etuh 
commission  for  earnest  and  efficient  work  in  securing 
nmw  subscribers.  fVHie  for  terms. 
2Se,  per  number  $S.OO  p«r  jwar. 
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A  New  and  Remarkable  Book  by 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Called 

OUTDOOR  PASTIMES  OF 
AN  AMERICAN  HUNTER 

Beautifully  illustrated  from  photographs 

$3.00  net.   Postage  extra 

fTT  A  unique  book  containing  accounts  of  the  author's 

^1  hunting  trips  during  the  past  few  years  in  Colorado 
and  Oklahoma  and  his  trip  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

THE  CHAPTERS 

With  the  Cougar  Hounds  Hunting  in  the  Cattle  Omiiliyt 

A  Colorado  Bear  Hunt  The  Prnn(;buck 

r».f„,.  ...u^  i.,.f,m,-<^  Wolt'Coufsing  A  Shot  at  a  Mountain  Sheep 

The  Whitetail  Deer  Wilderness  Reserves  i  The  Yellowstone  Park 

The  Mule  Deer  or  Rocky  Mountain  BlukftaH  Books  on  Big  Game 

The  Wapiti  or  Roond-Hoimd  Elk  At  Home 


THE  CITY:  The  Hope  of  Democracy 

By  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

An  able  and  illuminating  study  of  the  most  important  municipal 
problenos  of  to-day  by  an  experienced  legislator  and  thorough 
student  of  civil  government  here  and  abroad. 

$1.50  net.    Postage  extra 

JUNGLE  TRAILS  AND  JUNGLE  PEOPLE 

By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

Remarkable  account  of  travel  and  big  game  hunting  in  the  Far 
East  with  much  entertaining  and  valuable  observation  of  the 
natives  and  many  striking  illustrations. 

$3.00  net.    Postage  18  Cents 


] 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS      -       -        -       NEW  YORK 
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Attractive  Books  '^r  Crowell  List 


THE  INWARD  LIOHT 
Bjr  AoMrjr  H.  Bradford 


Qeneral  Literature 


IRVINQ'S  WORKS 
(Crowell**  MinUturc  Edition) 


The  hiMt 
derated  to 


hf  thia  wIMcnown  preachrr  i« 
r,  dM  Bo«w  «f  ( 


Printed  on  India  paper,  from  readable  type.  Ixnino 
ill  edoea,  siae  bl  volume* 
and  daiaiical  aat  of  IpAbu 


dolh,  fl.ao,  Del.    PosUrc  lo  crnt 


in  i.inp  (>f>/c  leather, 
'  ^  S  Thaamalh 

111  ihc  wiirld. 

5  (aebeici)  vflla.  In 


t,  per  eel,  #a.te 


WHEN  THE  50Na  BEGINS 

Br  A  R.MIItor 

«{  Dr.  MillerV 
wkk  a  Ml 


Mora  Aaa  m : 

lwia"ai 


i«M||6$c8ttatclodi,|ikiO|>,«jea«la.Bat.  PMlial 


THE  MINISTER  A5  PROPHET 
By  CharlM  B.  JeflerMn 

While  ar^t^re^^..cl  In  iheological  stiidcnu.  tliii  li<Kik  will  l-e 
liKind  <■(  much  iniriTsi  to  Uvmcn.  It  dctirm  tlir  dut.rs  ,,t  ih- 
BtiaUter  aivd  explain*  liii  miNMuii. 

i6a>o,  cloth,  gilt  top,  90  cents,  net.   Po*lagc  10  cents. 

A  YOUNQ  MAN'S  RBUOION 

AND  HIS  FATHER'S  FAITH 

By  N.  McOec  WmUn 

A  scrici  of  stimulatins  tallis  on  ptaacU^V  baUcb aa  01 
to  the  creeds  of  a  past  genetalion. 


RUSKIN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS 

Thia  text  is  the  fullest  vet  published  in  America.    It  Is  also 
in  the  lamaat  type.  N«w.blblia|innhir  aad  iadicca.   Folly  tthia- 
M  all  TCmacia  iba  baat  ovdlablc. 


30  vala,,  da  ton,  ^.fo  to  Iga. 


FRANKLIN'S  ESSAYS 


THE  MELODY  OP  QOD'S  IjOYB 

By  Oliver  Huckel 

An  illumin.itive  jtudv  of  the  Twcntv-ltiird  rualni  I'rmi.r! 
from  sprc1.1l  drsixn^. 

lailio,  dolh,  7j  ccoU;  art  leather,  ^i.5i>,  nrt.    P(>M.i^;c  1  cmr.i. 


Kdiied  \rr  U.  Waldo  Caller.  A 
cUiding  iba  Almanac  political  and  adoirtic  papaia, 

Ullen. 

iS  no.  dolh,  ss  eanlat  Bmp  leather,  75  casta; 

to  oaniB  and  7s  ecus. 


aalectioa,  In- 
andpcnonal 

>«do<h» 


BEST  100  AMERICAN  POEM5 

.Selected  by  John  R.  Honwd.  Aa  tha  dile  iadicaica,  iMa  la  a 
telactionnf  100 poama from ^emM aoilMrB, tnrical of  the  hast 
podic  effort  of  our  Kiemnwo. 


itao,  doth,  ss 


Ma;  limp  leather,  7$ 
tooaniaandrscasu 


I,  doth. 


FAMOUS  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 
Qy  Sarab  K.  Bolton 

Short,  chaity  ahetdM  of  Emeraon.  Holmea.  LoweU,  Lads. 
fellow,  Hawthorne  and  Wfainier.  Printed  in  two  colon  with  14 
illnaimtion*. 

^'v    f',  -h  lilt  tn|.,  hoxcd,  ti  00;  an  leather,  $}.oo. 


THE  FAMILY  ON 

WHEELS 

By  J.  Macdonald  Oxiey 
A  ch.irmini:  little  talc  of  nrpltan 
children  and  their    unique  way  of 
oarainca  livfaig.  Fall  of  honor  and 
patlioa. 

laaw,  flhwBmtad.  7$  1 


Juvenile 


BEAUFORT  CHUnS 
By  Bdwia  L. 


STORIES  PROn  WAONER 

By  J.  Walker  nc5pwldaa 

The  lieroir  myths  and  folk  talaa.  adllsed  hr  Waancr  in  hia 
grr:n  opciav,  .tri;  hem  latoU In damb Isbmbm  (nr  •StMiaa  »ji 
rvaders  K<'"crally. 


The  enKro»\in);  storv  of  two  hnvs, 
a  lio.ii.  ;iiid  a  '1<<ii'  on  the  Missis- 
si  pi>i  <  Hir  of  the  bcal  looks  for  bc^s 
sincf  "  Tom  S-myer,"  afld  every  boy 
will  te  id  ii  dRcrly. 

unio,  illiisttaled,  ^1  00. 


inainaiad,«ootaia. 


STORIES  FROn  PLUTARCH 
By  P.  J. 


A  *ery  rca'l.ihlr  nrries  nf  5tor>i  <.  of  elaialc  hcTOCa  told  In  1 
narrative  way  that  boys  cs(x;caUy  urill  ea}oy> 
Uloamted,  fe  centa. 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  COMPANY 

426-8  West  Broadway,  New  York 
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TME  NEW  RILEY  BOOK 

SONGS 
O'  CHEER 

BY 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

'  Uniform  with  Child- Rhinus,  Farm-Rhymes  ani 
I  Love-Lyrics 

I        A  collection  of  Mr.  Riley's  poems  of  gladness, 
content  and  consolation. 

"Songs  o'  Cheer"  U  one  of  the  most  beaatifoS 
books  of  poetry  ever  issued.  If  possible  it  excels 
in  subject  and  form  the  charm  and  l>eauty  of  in 
predecessors  in  the  "  Deer  Creek  "  volumes  of  Mi. 
Riley's  poems  named  above. 

Nearly  One  Hundred  Hoosier  Pictures  by 
WILL  VAVVTER,  Many  in  Color. 

l2mo,  Cloth,  $IJ25,  postpaid 


DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS'S  GREAT  NEW  NOVEL 

THE 
DELUGE 

Mr.  Phillips's  new  novel  is  important  to  every  fiction- 
lover  because  it  grips  the  attention  in  a  vise  of  steel. 
It  is  important  to  every  patriotic  American  because 
it  lays  absolutely  bare  the  financial  dilemma  toward 
which  the  country  has  drifted. 

"  T/i/s  shall  be''  says  the  narrator  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  a  cross-section  out  of  (he  zrry  heart  of  our  life 
to-ilay,  ii^'ith  its  bio  and  bold  cnert^ies  and  passions,  the 
swiftest  and  in  tensest  life  ever  lived  by  the  human  race.'' 

By  DAVID   GRAHAM    PHILLIPS,  author  of 
"The  Cost,"  "The  Plum  Tree,"  etc. 

Illustiatcd  in  Color  liy  OKOKCK  CIHHS 

Cloth,  12mo,  $L50  postpaid 
The  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Publishers,  IndianapoHs,  U.5.Ai 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  NOVELS 


OCTAVE  THANET'S 

The 

Man  of  the  Hour 

*'  '  Tht>  Man  of  the  Hour'  is  adtnirably  done." — Si. 
I'aul  l)isf>ali  It 

"  '  The  Man  of  the  Hour'  is  a  graphic  portrayal  of 
life  in  America  to-day." — ('liii  iii^tt  I ttirr-i  ><  ean. 

"  'The  Man  of  the  H(jur'  is  the  book  of  the  month." 
— Snn  Frathisio  lixamiuir. 

Illustrated  by  L.  NV.  Hitchcock 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  postpaid 


The 

Social  Secretary 

By  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS 

"  The  Social  Secretary  "  is  an  absorbing  story  of 
Washington  to-day.  and  how  a  clever  girl  "  made  " 
iho  social  success  of  a  new  Senator's  wife. 

There  is  a  tempestuons  love  story,  and  character 
work  of  great  and  delightful  excellence. 

Grace  and  passion  and  s^itire  flow  from  the  facile 
pen  of  Mr.  Phillips. 

With  rl«ven  full-piKC  illuslrationi  in  photogravure  by 
Clarence  F.  Undenrood 

I)ecr>raiions  by  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour 

12mo,  Bound  in  Cloth*  $1.50  Postpaid 


Pictures  by  C  I.  Ilinton 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA'S 

Pipetown  Sandy 

"  '  Pipetown  Sandy'  will  surely  he  read  with  genuine  pleasure 
by  all." — .\'cu>  Viyrk  (7lohc.  "  The  success  of  '  Pi}>clown  Saiulv  ' 
is  assured" — \i'ashitii;li>n  Post.  "'Pipetown  Sandv  '  is  as 
thoroughly  tyjncal  as  lUuk  Finn  and  Tom  Bailey." — I'hihii^ti- 
phia  Ti-U'Rraph.  •"  Pijietown  Sandy'  is  a  rattling  story." — 
Philadelphia  Xorth  Amttican.  "Plenty  of  gu  and  swing  to 
'  Pi|)etown  Santly' "'    Wn-  York  Sun. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  Postpaid 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Publishers,  INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  House  Filled  with  Books 

CThe  household  book  shelf,  whether  it  be  a  single  shelf  or 
an  entire  library,  should  be  filled  with  the  books  you  care 
for,  that  add  something  to  your  life,  whether  amusement^ 

instruction  or  inspiration. 

We  do  not  publish  books  for  any  one  man.  We  try  to  choose 

what  most  men  want,  recognizing  that  the  same  book  does  not 
appeal  to  all  men.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  announcement  of 
six  new  books,  two  of  which  are  frankly  stories,  one  of  them  going 
farther  and  dealing  with  a  great  American  industrial  pttwteni, 
and  three  of  which  will  appeal  to  different  sorts  of  readers,  rang- 
ing from  lovers  of  the  horse  to  those  who  care  for  the  delightful 
lectures  of  Professor  Woodberry.  We  believe  that  any  man  Qt 
woman  will  be  interested  in  at  least  one  of  these  six  books. 


c 


THE  PANO-YANOER  by  Blma  A. 
TtavIa,lf.D.  aoth,  Uno.  91.50 


A  powerful  novel,  the  aeene  of  whidi  to  laid  in  the 
CatskilU  and  in  which  the  ruerrrJ  mountain  acenery 
forms  an  impresaivc  backen  ji^d  f  >r  ■  tfemendounly 
vital  human  story.  The  PanK-Yanucr  is  the  hero  of  the 
■tatSTi  AhUah  Baad.  who.  In  his  youth,  worked  in  a 
taoMfy  in  ttia  squalid  little  hamlet  of  Pane- Yang,  high 
•p  mmong  the  mountains.  The  life  both  there  and  In 
the  typical  Catskin  town  ci  HurUvllle  Is  admirably 
depicted,  and  tlM  clMMaetenare  remarkable  delineHoae 
•ftypeaef  httOM 


THE  FORTUNES  OP  THE  LAND- 
RAYS  by  Vaughan  Kester.  Five  illus- 
trations by  The  Kinneys.  $1.50 

Americana  never  seem  to  tire  of  stories  deallna  with 
•omaolic  features  of  their  own  country.  This  t>ook  car- 
aiaa  ita  daaractera  and  tlie  reader  throush  the  Caliiomia 
QoM  Fever.  tbeOtril  War  and  tl»eboom«t»wp  epecfaoi 
Oe  W^sat*  It  to  wooA  raadinc  and  ceod  Americaniiini 


THE  HORSE  IN  AMERICA  by  John 
Gilmer  Spee<L  With  16  illiwtrations, 
t«iD  in  color.        t2JNI;  pocqiaid,  tSJNt 


 i  eeemnto  contain  everythlnif  that  the!  

of  the  boree  could  want  to  know,  told  in  an  attractive 
i  maKn<f><^d<lv  illustrated.   It  is  almoat  na 
'  to  every  our  who  owns  or  lovesa  taorae. 


THE  WORK  OF  OUR  HANDS  by  H. 

■  I  A.  Mitchell  Keaya,  author  of  "ite  Ifaat 

^L«Batcth  Bread  witb  Me."  $LM 

Tbto  alaiy.  far  It  to  a  ataty  and  daooM  be  read  lor  ■ 
story,  deala  with  the  problem  el  the  reaponaibillty  of  an 
employer  of  labor  and  the  men  who  help  to  make  his 
fortune.  Just  as  Mrs.  Keajrs'  previous  book  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  divorce.  The  t>ook  will  interest  and 
entertain  for  its  story,  with  a  special  leaning  toward 
thoae  interested  in  socioloK>C  problema. 

THK  TORCH  by  George  Edward  Wood- 
fl  I    berry,  author  of  "Makers  o(  LtefHife.** 

Postpaid,  $1.30;  net,  $1.20 

The  Torch  is  thr  itvrribnl  of  knowledge  passed  Oa 
means  of  the  printed  pase.  These  eight  lectures  by 
Proleasor  Woo4berry  describe  how  each  successive  race 
perfects  its  own  literature  and  life  and  paaees  on  its 
traditions  In  some  form  ef  liMratvra  from  epoCb  to  cpodk 
A  part  of  the  cltarm  of  theae  leetoiw  to  tlM  lnTf  to 
which  they  are  caprsaaadi 

A  If  ODB^RN  SYMPOSIUM  by  <L  L. 
fli  Diddnsoii,  author  of  "Letters  from  a  GU* 
^l^nese  Official.'*  PoMpaid,  $14»7;  net.  $LM 

Gathered  at  the  Seekei**  Club  aitill.  pottlclaB. 

eocialiat.  newspaper  man,  poet  and  ottiais  WW  earry  on 

an  able  dlscuaaion  of  life,  each  from  his  own  point  oi 
view.  The  individualities  of  the  men  takinc  part  ar* 
well  drawn  and  well  kept.  This  book  to  neither  a  i 
r.  but  It  baa  aU  the  I 


(LThe  McCfaise  List  of  BooIb  to  Mit  to  apyoiie  aajrwheie  for  the 

McCLURE,  PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY 
44  £a«t  Twenty*tbird  Street 
New  Yoik 
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Wanamaker  Selects 
Beacon  Lights  of  History 
for  ttiis  Season's 
Book  Oub 


WAN AMAK  E  R  Book  Clubs  now  stand  in  the  public  mind  for  three  things; 


of  Its  Idnd. 

A  iivork  of  real  edacatlonal  value 
A  gCMtttoc  price  opp«rt«nltjr. 

Our  last  big  book — The  Century  Dictionary  &  Cyclopedia  &  Atlas — is  tne  great 
ia  m/  Ungoage.    Its  educational  value  is  unquestioned.    Through  our  book  dub  upwards  of  75iOao 
I  Mvcd  an  aggregaM  of  nearlj  fiva  million  doUan.  But  **  The  Centorj  "  club  ii  a  thing  of  the  past 

BEACON  Lights  of  History  is  so  far  superior  to  anything  of  its  kind  as 
to  practically  form  a  class  by  itself.   In  fa^  it  masterfully  covers 
two  classes  of  literature — History  and  Biography—Classes  so  success- 
fully  blended  by  Plutarch,  with  whom  Dr.  Lord  is  invariably  compared  by 

scholars  and  critics. 

But  Lord  has  surpassed  Plutarch.  Plutarch's  statements  of  fact  are 
open  to  criticism;  Lord  is  an  accepted  authority.  Plutarch  considers  only 
forty«8iz  great  characters  of  history;  Lord  one  hundred  and  twenty-dght 

Plutarch  could  scan  only  such  history  as  was  known  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  Christian  era;  Lord  looks  back  over  7.000  years.  Plutarch's 
fascinating  style  made  bis  "Lives"  a  classic;  Lord's  diction  is  classed 
with  the  best  in  English. 

To  Lord  every  great  event,  every  advancement  in  literature,  art  and 
science  has  been  shaped  by  some  overwhelming  mind.  Tell  the  story  of 
these  leaders,  show  the  conditions  under  which  they  labored,  the  influences 
with  which  they  were  surrounck-d,  demonstrate  what  they  accomplished  and 
how  such  accomplishments  allcctcd  succeeding  generations,  and  you  have 
History,  not  of  the  ordinary  "dry"  sort,  but  so  classified^  so  empha- 


Mttedf  so  kttmmdgedt  so  in/usedviHs  tkt  ii/e'Nood  of  a  world  hero  f^af  i/ 
€mimot  befmrgoiUn.  ^©5^ 
This  Dr.  Lord  •ri.—  — _^  a  —  .  '^Ar 

his  "Beacon  Lights 

UT  spaee  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  great  scope  of 


has  done.  These  great  men  and  women  aro  ^  ^ 


these  'fifteen  bcaatiful,  proftueljr  iUoitrated  vohiraes,  of  the  entert^n- 


D 

■   ^ing^  style,  the  beautiful  bindings,  the  hand^illumined  front ispiece<« 
JL^^etc.    Such  information,  together  with  specimen  pages,  sacn 
nimtrations,  etc.,  we  will  send  yuu  if  y<iu  will  but  return  tbe*acco<n-  «>- 

Ploying  coupon.     Wcwil!  :i:m»  1  xpliiu  why  this  is 

A    GENUINE   PRICE   OPPORTUNmr^^f^  / 

and   explain  fully  the  plan  under  whiiU  the  complete  ffSSr 
■et  of    fifteen  volumes  is  delivered  upon   receipt  of 

ONE  DOLLA" 
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THE    WORLD'S    WORK  ADVERTISER 


The  Way  to  be  a  Thinker 

i*  to  Krt  in  touch  with  ihinkrrt.  All  the  world'*  priifs  ate 
captured  bv  tlnue  who  have  vaMiiieH  llicir  enrrjcy  witli  the  iptce 
of  uri^iulily — and  oriKinalilv  mrano  the  haliil  of  clear  and 
fresh  ihinkinic.  F.ven  the  In^t  i>l  u*  ha\-c  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  mental  ruts,  to  j;o  v>l'>ddinj{  on  year  after  year,  in  the  uree 
track,  to  dn  things  without  knowing  pieciiely  why.  The  way 
to  keep  alive.  iIm:  way  to  be  original,  the  a'ay  to  be  a  nucceu,  i^  to 
talk  with  brainy  |>coplc  and  to  read  books  that  nuke  yvu  think, 
llial's  the  reason 

The  New  Science  Library 

i(  a  cure  for  mmial  paralvsi*.  It  contains  the  best  work  of 
Darwin,  Hutley.  .Si>cncvr,  l>ndall  and  great  leaden  <if  modem 
ihouKhl.  It  will  tell  you  wlat  the  famous  IHrwinian  theory 
is;  how  the  planets  are  wriglird  and  their  motions  charted; 
what  radium  is;  how  liquid  itir  is  made  and  iiied — and  ten 
thous.ind  other  interesting  ihinfrs.  It  is  a  work  to  be  read 
and  enjoyed,  for  it  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style— not 
abs'ruv  or  technical  The  work  consists  ul  sixteen  superb  volumes 
handsomely  printed  and  bound, 

84-Pa5e  Book  FREE 

If  you  mail  u<  the  C"i<|K>n  helnw  at  once,  we  will  send  full 
information  about  the  New  Science  Library,  and  how  vou  may  gel 
it  at  half  pricT  and  on  ilir  Individual  Payment  flan,  bv  means  of 
which  you  can  arrange  the  paymrn's  tn  >uif  vo»ir*ell.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  wnd  you  a  «o|i.'  o|  o.tr  handsome  !^4-paKe  book, 
"Some  Wonders  of  Siienrc  "  Thii  ixKik.  containinic  articles  by 
Huxley,  Tylor,  Proctor  and  Kay  Siannatd  Baker,  is  s'>  bright  and 
inlcrestine  that  you  will  rrad  ii  from  cover  to  cover,  and  when  you 
have  read  it  vou  will  wonder  how  yr>u  ever  cuuld  have  thought 
sciirnce  dry  and  dull.  There  is  an  edition  of  a  thousand  copies. 
Each  copy  is  b4>auiifullv  jlliist  aied  and  printed  As  lon{  as  the 
edition  lasts,  we  will  r<cl>anc  a  <o|>y  ul  it  for  the  coupon  pKuted 
at  the  bottom  of  this  advirtisement. 

PUBLIC  OPINION 

44-60  E.  25d  Street  NEW  YORK 


EXCHANGE  COUPON 

|  i   .(    ■ -.  iiir       i-iilrt^      S.  U»re.' 


W.  W  .ii 

.fino.1  f.*  on^  €tiiu(.;,ni.-iil  ir 
U  oMtied  *>  ume  lu  i'i.ti,k  upjnloa,  44-to  tsit  zjd  Sinci,  N«»  Vuck 

Sahm.  

Strkmt  

City  and  Statb   

We  will  t^nii,  st  the  %tme  time,  full  pirvii  uUrs  of  ouf  Nrw  .^irnre 
l.llTSrv  jb.1  Mur  luir.Hluc  !.■»»  ll.i'M'rl'  •  I  >ife- , 


American  Standard 

Revised  Bible 


The  p.iticiitly  il1uniinat<?d  Bibles  of  thcTnediarral 
moiiki  di>ul)tlf>s  Je^\•^^d  the  needs  of  their  times,  Mitd 
the  "  King  J^mcs"  Version  has  served  our  aiiceston 
for  300  ye.ira.  But,  with  the  revolutionary  changrs 
in  our  language  in  the  past  centuries,  the  need  oi 

The  Bible  in  Plain  English 

has  grown  more  and  more  pressing,  and  now,  after 
29  years'  work  by  tlie  authorized  British  ai>d 
American  Revisers,  the  one  really  thun>ui;h  and 
authentic  tranblation  ol  the  Scriptures  into  HnglL^h 
has  btren  prixluced  in  the  American  StAndud 
Revised  Version. 

It  is  a  tr^^nslation  of  the  original  Scriptures,  with 
obsolete  words  and  phrases  replaced  by  plain, 
mcxiem  En^liith  all  can  understand.  It  is  autbortrcd 
by  the  American  Committee  of  Revision,  u>«d  in 
churches  of  all  denominations,  and  endorsed  by  miji> 
isters,  sch«>ls,  colleges  and  prominent  laymen  alike. 


Writ*  for 
"Thi  Story 


Our  40-paso  Book, 
of  tlio  Rovlsid  BiUt" 

SENT  PREe,  which  tclW  why  the 
Bible  was  revised,  how  ii  was  ac- 
complished, and  show*  saniple 
pases,  bindinrs,  etc  ,  of  the  maoy 
sdHcs  issued.  S'our  name  on  ■  postal 
card,  with  the  name  of  t— r 
bookMllcr,  will  gel  >uu  ihu  book. 

All  booksellers  hare  hi  stock, 
or  can  quukly  gel  from  us,  any  sryli 
of  the  Amcncan  Standard  Kenaid 
Hible  you  order.  Prices  «f«.  to 
^18  00,  according  to  siae  and  bind- 
inc.  See  that  you  ret  the  Awf- 
can  Staitdard  Kditmn.  Look  for 
the  Nelson  imprint  and  tKe  redocw- 
ment  oi  the  American  Revnioa 
Committee  on  the  tack  o(  Use  Mit 


§^kaeil 


_  "We  sell  direct 
ers  will  Dot  supplr. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

3  7  -  41  L  E  ast  1 8th  Str**t  N  mm  Y*f« 
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jlT  LAST! 

A  GREAT  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AT  A  LITTLE  PRICE  ($1  A  MONTH) 

An  Important  Undertaking  bx  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

THE  gap  in  our  national  literature  has  been  filled  by  the  publication,  thi« 
month,  of  Dr.  Elson'i  new  History  of  the  United  States,  in  five  octavo 
Tolumes,  with  200  full-page  illustrations.  This  work,  destined  to  be 
an  important  feature  of  every  intelligent  American's  library,  is  fur 
Americans  what  Green's  great  work  it  for  Englishmen.  Fascinating  reading  for 
everyone,  at  the  same  time  authentic,  impartial,  non-sectional,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  the  second  Roosevelt  administration.  The  Editor  of  a 
well-known  magazine  writes  that  Dr.  Elson's  historical  work  is  the  fir^t  book 
to  keep  him  up  after  one  o'clock  for  three  nights  in  succession. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

For  the  first  time,  too,  an  American  History  is  issued  at  a  popuar  price, 
with  illustrations  that  are  actual  historical  documents.  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Hart,  the  most  eminent  authority  on  American  historical  pictures,  is  the  editor 
of  the  illustrations,  personally  selecting  each  as  the  best  for  its  purpose. 


A  HISTORY  or  AMERICAN  UTERA- 
TURE  AS  WELL 

Thli  new  hittory  conliint  net  oaiy  the  per- 
•onal  ttoric*  of  our  great  nen«  th«  ib»orbin( 
rectlali  of  the  (real  mililiry  movementi  in  ojr 
wan,  the  developmenl  of  the  American  Conililu- 
lion,  and  ibe  iraporiani  political  eventt;  il  con- 
lalni,  aa  wdl,  a  blttory  of  American  literature. 


PAIR  AND  NON-SECnONAL 

The  lime  haa  now  come  when  a  really  fair, 
well-proportio:>cd,  non-ieclional  Hiitorr  of  Ihe 
United  Male]  is  poasible,  and  Mr.  tUon  hat  made 
Ihe  moil  of  the  potiibilily.  Kvery  iair-mlnjed 
reader  it  (truck  with  Ihii  diilinjuithing  quality  of 
Ihe  new  hiilory. 


MECHANICAL  MAKE.UP  ^ 

The  Elson  Illustrated  History  is  in  five  octavo  volumes,  with  200 
full-|>age  illustrationsj  the  binding  is  green  vellum  cloth  stamped  with  g 
gold  T.Tkd  gilt  top.     The  type-page  is  particularly  beautifijl  and 
clear.    The  history  is  a  work  of  440,000  Mords.     It  is  only  ^^^g^j 
neceasary  to  add  that  the  hooks  are  produced  for  the  Rfvinv  which *.'e^' me 

0/ /trwiVw/ by  the  Macmillan  Company.  ^kvikw  o» 

'      ■'  ^    RkVIBWs  and  a  jet 

The  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS  Special  Offer— Thi.  «o,k      ^  "/*  niu.tr.ted 

necetiary  to  e»ery  well-equipped  library,  can  only  be  bou.hl       ^ ^    Hi.lory  ol   the  t-'nlled 
outiide  of  our  .peciaJ  offer  for  fij.oo  ca.h.    Our  .pedal  f.Htr      ^                              "  ' 
on  the  Crit  edition  li  to  tend  ii  on  receipt  of  |;i.ot..  the       ^          Hinory,  I  will  make  pay- 
bilancc  to  be  paid  #1.00  a  month  for  11  monihi.    You       ^     mcnti  accordini;  m  your  ipeclal 
will  alto  recei»e  Ihe  J!«v.(»ii>  »/ X»v<»«fi  (price       for                            "'^Y  •uh»criber»  for  Ihe 
an  entire  year.  edition. 
If,  after  teeing  II,  you  do  net  want  the 
History,  it  can  Ik  returned  at  our  cxprnie.  

Th«  R«Ti«w  o<  Reviswt  Co. 

II  Ajtor  PUce,  N«w  York   " 
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Bind  "Country  Life  in  America" 

Letters  come  to  us  constantly  from  people  who  regret  not 
having  bound  their  copies  of  this  magazine  from  the  beginning. 
By  common  consent  it  is  the  most  beautiful  magazine  published 
— and  it  is  as  practical  and  helpful  as  it  is  beautiful,  the  volumes 
forming  a  cyclopedia  de  luxe  of  outdoor  subjects. 

VOLUME  EIGHT 
May  to  October,  1905,  will  be  ready 
immediately.   Price,  $3.50.   (Carriage extra.) 

We  have  purchased  some  old,  rare  numbers  at  high  prices,  and  can  supply  a  few 
copies  of  the  back  volumes  (I.-Vll.)  at  $5  each,  carriage  extra. 

We  will  bind  your  volumes  of  "Country  Life  in  America"  at  Ji-iJ  eich,  carriigr  eitr*.  Back 
numberi  (if  in  stock),  if;  cents  ;  double  numbers,  50  cents.  A  subttanlial  duth  temporary  binder,  75  cents 
(postage  10 cents):  covers  for  anv  volume,  50  cents  (postage  15  cents). 


THt  CARDEM 
i^AGAZINE 


aMTTRYUFE 
IJN  AMERICA 


0 


THE  WORLDS 
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'ihe  Only  Authorized  or  Adequate  Edition  vs.  Harper's  Pirated  Edition 

Flashlights  in  the  Jungle 


Translated  by  Frederk  Wh\tk  from  the 
German  wilh  the  co-operation  of  the  author 

C.  G.  SCHILLINGS 

With  over  jooinarvi;i>m  ptiotogTa|>Ks  ol  AJriiau  wild  .mimAls  taken  by  rf.iy  and  night. 

WE  bought  ilie  Amtricai\  rights  <5f  this  im|Kmanl  wotk  and 
shall  jiul)li>h  it  immccliatvl)  in  one  very  handsotiie  volume  of 
900  pages,  containing  tl>e  a«ith«>r's  complete  seiies  of  302 
untouchrd  ))liot()Rra|)hs,  miifotm  with  "The  Opening  of  Tibet" — 
that  is,  a  56  00  book  for  #3  So. 

Sir  11.  H.  Johnston  h.i-  written  an  introduction  to  this  epoch- 
making  volume,  and  Mr  Kooscvtlt  h.is  written  the  authtir  to 
express       aclniit.iiioti  of  tlie  arhievement. 

Mr.  Schilling-i  is  a  well  known  traveler,  hunter  and  scientist; 
the  results  of  his  expeditions  show  the  reader  incredibly  clear  and 
intimate  details  of  the  wilil  life  of  lions,  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
hippopotami,  giraffe-i.  hyenas,  zebras,  condors.  flaming«)es  and 
almost  every  other  ini]K>rtatit  beast  and  bird  ii(  the  region. 


These  are  the  i>«/y  reproductions 
from  the  original  negatives  of  these 
pictures  which  have  appeared  in 
America.  AJessrs.  Harper  Bros 
have  issued  a  " pirated"  version  con- 
taining a  portion  of  the  text  and  only 
one-third  of  the  illustrations  copied 
from  the  half -ti  nes  in  the  German 
edition,  without  sanction  of  the 
author  or  the  German  or  English 
publishers — and  in  the  face  of  our 
inlt>rmation  that  uv  had  paid  a  hi^h 
price  for  the  American  rights.  I  p  t4r> 
Ihr  day  of  publication  of  the  Harper 
cdititm  Ihe  author  had  had  no  cotn- 
munication  with  them  whatcvfr.  H'r 
have  changed  the  title  of  our  bot?k 
to  emphasize  the  difference.  This  is 
the  only  version  which  is  in  any 
sense  adequate  cr  authorized. 


Uniform  with 
The  Opening  of  Tibet.' 


DO/BLEDAY  PAGE » CO  ^EW  YORK 


•THE  CWDt/t 


$3.80  net. 
Postage  38  cents. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  A  BEAUTIFUL  HOHE? 


Jt 


r 


PAULA  FREDERICKS 
^^cim*n  lUmttratiAf.    Muth  rtduttd  tn  sixt 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  IT 
by  using  the  pictures  from 

The  Burr  Mcintosh  Monthly 

It  U  the  most  faeautihil,  aniitic  and  suniptuoui  pcrittdical  tvtr  prixluceil.  lis  illui- 
trations,  boih  in  lull-ionc  and  colon,  are  not  only  Kirctcd  wiih  nrc  diirriniinaiion  as 
1(1  subjects  and  tintelincss— but  executed  and  printed  in  a  manner  which  produces  a 
result  which  has  not  liitherto  been  atiaincd. 

50  or  More  Superb  Pictures  Monthly 

Celebrities,  Scenes  and  Incidents.  The  cover  is  an  art  %ludy  in  sevenil  colors  and 
the  mapiiinc  is  liol'Nb  WITH  SILK  CoKU  of  a  culur  harmoniiin^  with  tlic  cotct 
color  scheme. 

Every  Picture  'Wortby  a  Frame 

Thousands  oi  line  American  hon»eM  are  adorned  miih  pages  from  the  Bi'mr  McIntosm 
Monthly,  the  (tagcs  lieinx  so  arranged  that  they  are  e;iBilv  taken  a|nrt  lor  (raminx. 
We  luve  prepared  beautiful  frames  of  Ja|>anesc  Wood  Veneer  ex|>rr<isly  for  these 
pictures.    The  October  number  shows  a  sample  frame  and  nine  shades  of  culur. 

Our  RemarkaUe  Offer 

Tmr  Bcrr  McIktoih  Monthly  is  ij  C!  nis  a  i.umtier,  except  the  double  Christmas 
number  whith  Is  always  $n  cents  a  copy.  1 1  you  will  send  us  f  j.m  fur  the  year  191/1  we 
will  send  yuu  aii^Mttty  Jrtt  the  Octotier,  November  and  December  1905  numbers;  and 
Xoj  gfod  measure  we  will  also  send  the  Christmas  \<fn  number  conceded  to  be  the  most 
superb  work  ol  pictorul  an  ever  issued  in  magiiinc  foim,  a  total  retail  value  of  f 4  7S- 

1/ ysH  roUk  If  knam  Ike  tnagasint  btfort  acctfii-g  tkit  o^tr ,  tfnd  ui  JS  ctnli /ar  tkt 
St^tmtbtr  or  Oi  tobtr  Ximitr,  «w  tN)t  it  e/ your  Srtviiitaltr 


BURR  PUBLISHING  COHPANY 


H-4  West  22nd  Street.  New  Yorlc  City 


Merrill  &  Baker's  Failure 


places  in  our  handa  the  rrmaindiT  of  Ihclr  (^■altvt  piihllcullon 

RIDPATH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

9  auMlTe  royal  ocUto  yolnme*,  4,000  doable  colniaa  p«res,  2,000  anperb  illBstratloM 

The  sets  arc  tlicir  latest  edition,  d«>wn  to  date.  new.  jtist  from  the 
bindery,  beautifully  bound  in  half  morocco.    We  shall  sell  tliem  for 

LESS  even  than  DAMAGED  SETS  have  been  sold 

Hundreds  who  read  this  have  decided  to  buy  Ridpath  some 
d*y;  now  I»  the  time.    No  need  for  us  to  'tell  you  alMiut 
Ridpath.    The  ICnglish-speaking  world  has  pronounced  this 
the  only  history  of  the  world  worth  having. 

It  la  •ndorscd  by  Presidents  Harrison,  Cleveland  and  McKlnlcy.  Jeffcr- 
•on  UavU,  Lew  Wallace.  John  I..  Stoddard,  Bishop  Vincent.  Ur.  Cuyirr, 
Rabbi  HIrsch,  Presidents  of  Ann  Arbor,  Amherst,  Brown,  Dartmouth, 
Tufta,  Trinity.  Bates.  Colby,  5mith,  VauMr,  Yale  and  other  Collescs. 
Mid  by  th«  Ureal  American  People.  200,000  of  whom  own  and  love  it. 

Tlie  reason  for  Dr  Kidiuth's  enviable  position  as  a  historian  is  his  wonderfully 
beaulilul  style—a  style  no  oilier  hlAlorian  in  .iny  |cetiiT.iiioii  iias  ever  efiualcd.  He 
tells  llic  world's  history  as  none  oilier  could  rvrr  Irll  it;  lie  niaiics  ihe  heroes  •'■ 
history  real,  living  men  and  w<imen,  and  alioul  them  lie  weaves  live  rise  and  fall  ol 
empires  in  such  a  faM.-inatinr  style  thai  history  Ixcomcsas  absorbingly  interesting  as 
the  greatest  of  novels. 

WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY  RIDPATH  NOW 

flornuar  ii  is  genrraliy  considered  the  tirealest  History  ever  written. 
Hrrnnir  it  is  tiie  onlv  general  history  recugniicd  as  .in  authority. 
H«Tnuise  you  should  know  lll^tory  in  tliesc  tilMory  ni.iklng  days. 
Ile'*Bnise  11  is  st>.  hcauiifuily  wriiten  your  iliildrcii  will  Irain  to  love  it. 
•Irrno)!!*  this  is  your  chani-e  tr>  Imy  it  mMPh  Irisit  Minn  rver  iM'fore. 
n«*rnUMr  you  m.iy  pay  in  nmiill  niimx  monllil)  if  )»m  prrfer. 


3end  coupon  to>day. 


We  will  write  you  all  about  it 
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The  Gibson  Number  of 

Collier's 

contains  the  largest  and  best  col- 
lection of  Gibson's  Drawings  ever 
published  outside  of  book  form 

NOW  ON  SALE 

NEWS  STANDS  EVERYWHERE  TEN  CENTS  THE  COPY 
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FREE 


SiXTEXN   BbAVTIFVL  PiCTVMS,  llXl4^ 


ART  PORTFOLIO 
PRICE  $8.00 

offer  you  this  beautiful  Art  Portfolio,  contain- 
ing 16  superb  copies  of  masterpieces  by  world 
famous  artists ;  reproduced  by  the  duogravure  process 
and  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  ready  for  framing. 

The  pictures  are  exact  copies  of  the  originals,  and 
they  depict  well-known  scenes  from  famous  books  fully 
explained  by  an  ^propriate  text  | 

They  are   11  z  inches  in  tixe  and  can  be 

framed  at  a  moderate  expense,  or  they  will  make  excel- 
lent decorations  for  den  or  cosy  comer  just  as  they  are. 
The  jMjrtfolio  sells  for  |S.oo  in  art  stores;  but  we  pre- 
sent it  free  of  all  charge  to  those  who  purchase 


The  Bookiovers'  Shakespeare 

This  is  our  fourth  year  with  the  Booklovers'  Shakespeare— years  of  solid  success  and  ever  increas- 
ing popularity.  The  publishers  feel  so  confident  that  the  set  is  now  sufficiently  well  known  to  sell  at 
the  regular  price  that  they  did  not  want  to  let  us  have  Mother 
edition.  We  have  been  successful,  however,  in  getting  500  sets, 
which  we  are  able  to  offer  at  the  same  low,  popular  price  as  before, 
payable  in  easy  monthly  instalments. 

Furthermore,  the  first  350  who  send  in  their  orders  for  the  Book- 
lovers'  Shakespeare  will  receive  the  beautiful  art  portfolio  de- 
scribed above  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

Why  It  Is  Best 

The  Booklovers'  Shakespeare  has  always  been  the  choice  of 
discriminating  people  who  desire  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  edition  at 
a  moderate  price.  It  is  bound  in  40  dainty  volumes — a  play  to  a 
volume — and  contains  7,000  pages,  including  40  beautiful  plates  in 
colors,  besides  400  other  illustrations.  The  volumes  are  7x5  inches  in  size — just  right  for  easy  handling. 
No  other  edition  contains  the  following  important  features,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 


RTV   VoLfMlH,  71  J 


T*plral  ladrxt  By  m«an«  nl  whirh  llic  rtader  can  find 
■ny  desired  patucc  iti  the  pl^r*  and  poems. 

fritlrsl  fonnrBla,  ezpUininc  Uie  pby>  aix)  character  ; 
■elected  (mm  the  »riiitici  of  eminent  Shakespearean  scholars. 


tilwrtf ■  roMawlBC  each  rlay.  so  that  you  don  t 
have  to  tnm  10  a  separate  volame  to  find  iSe  meanins  of  every 
obscure  word. 

Twa  M«la  Nalrat  Explanatory  notes  for  the  general 
rcftdcr  and  critical  nutes  for  llie  student  or  scholar. 


ArcanirBlB,  rivfaw  a  full  story  of  each  play  in  interttt- 

inf  rradatile  priisc. 

Hludy  Mrlkoila,  eonsistinc  of  study  questions  itkI 
siiRcstions— the  idea  bcinc  tn  furnish  a  complete  coW 
Irge  course  of  Shakespearean  study. 

Ufe  of  Mhi(krarrBrt>,  by  Dr.  Israel  Gol 

lanes,  with  crilic;>l  csuys  by  Kacehoi,  Stephen, 
and  other  disiinf  uished  Shakespearean  scholars 
aitd  critics. 


w.  w. 

IfOJ 

5l«g«l 

Cooper  Col, 
N«w  Yorli 


FREE 

FOR  FIVE  DAYS 


We  will  send  you  the  complete  set — forty  dainty 
volumes— for  five  days'  examination  if  you  mail  the 


accompanying  coupon  promptly.   We  prepay  trans 
portation  charges.    You  are  allowed  ample  time 
for  a  critical  examination,  and  you  mav  ictum 
the  books  at  our  expense  if  you  decide  you 
can  do  without  them.    The  regular  price  of  the  Booklovers'  sold  through 
aKents  is  I42.0C.   YOU  Can  now  purchase  a  hall-leather  set  for 

937.00t  and  pay  for  it  in  small  monthly  instalments  if  this  u  any  con 
▼entence  to  yoa.    If  your  order  is  one  of  the  first  350  received  we 
will  present  you  with  an  Art  Portfolio  free  of  charge 


SIEQEL  COOPER  CO.,   New  York 

W«  nmfl*f  m*  mgwmtt.      Our  S»»t  C/mt  trmngmcts  mlt  its  $uttmtti  t^rr-ttfmd^ntt. 


Scad  me  for  eumina- 
tion,  prepaid,  a  act  of 
the  Baaklavera* 

f>r     Hha k t> a pe ar e  in half- 
leather  binding.    If  latisfac- 
lory,  I  will  pay  you  $1.00  with- 
in five  days  after  receipt  of  the 
books  and  (x.ooa  month  thereafter 
for  ij  months.*    Title  to  remain  ia 
SkvcI  Cooper  Co.  until  fully  paid  for. 
If  not  satiafactory,  I  will  notify  you  aail 
bold  the  set  Bibjcct  to  your  order.  Also  tend 
me,  prepaid,  the  f8  00  an  portfolio,  which 
I  am  to  retain  free  of  charte  il  I  keep  the  booka. 

Nassb  


AuORUS  

*II  you  prefer  dolfe 
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HALL  CAINE'S  WORKS  IN  9  VOLUMES 


t. 


3 


The  Bondman 
The  Manxman 
The  Prodigal  Son 
The  Eternal  City 


The  Christian 
The  Deemster 
The  Scapegoat 
Little  Manx  Nation 


Capt.  Davy's  Honeymoon 

At  very  large  expense  we  have  secured  the  right  to  publish 
the  FIRS  T  AND  ONLY  uniform  edition  of  the  writings  of 
HALL  C'AINK,  This  bcawiitul  set  contains  sixteen  full-page 
illustrations,  arc*  bound  in  red  buc  kram  with  elaborate  gold  stamp- 
inu,  and  the  famous  old  MANX  CROSS  is  reproduced  on  each 
volume  in  gold  design. 


The  MANX 


EDITION 


APPLETON'S  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE 

FOR  ONE  YEAR 

COMBINATION  OFFER.— We  will  send  this  set  of  nine 
volumes  by  express  prepaid  and  enter  your  subscription  to 
"APPLKTON'S  BOOKLOVKRS  ,\L\GAZINE  "  for  one 
year  on  receipt  of  the  coupon  (below)  giving  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. If,  after  examining  the  books,  you  like  them,  send  us 
$l.oo  and  agree  to  pay  <,i.oo  a  month  for  eleven  months.  If 
you  do  not  like  them  return  the  books  at  our  expense. 

INSPECTION  COUPON    CUT  THIS  OUT 


D.  APPLETON      CO.,  436  Fitch  Avenue,  Ncu  York 

Gkntlcmcv  :    Kimlly  ,tnd  me  the  "  MANX  tDITIOM  "  of  Hall  Ciine 
by  expre^.3  prepaid  for  elimination,  and  enter  my  name  tor  one  )car't  but»<.tiptiun 
A|'!'.ctun'i  EkH'lciiitcrs  Magazine."     If  1  am  utistird  on  teeing  the  buuki 


to 


I  tgvre  to  pay  f  i.oo  >luwn  and  5l.oo  per  month  fur  1 1  niunthi,  making  a  total 
of  5ii-O0.     If  not  satistied  I  will  return  the  book*  tu  you  at  your  expcnie. 



"   "  jlJJrtsI  
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The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


FOR.  SEVEN  DAYS* 
EX  AMIN  ATI  ON 


The  coupon  cut  from  this  page  will  bring  you  a  set  of  the  New  American  Kncyclopcdic  Dictionary 
on  approval.  If  you  find  it  satisfactory,  we  will  cut  the  price  to  one-third  the  publisher's  prices — 
and  you  may  pay  in  easy  monthly  payments.    If  you  send  the  coupon  promptly,  we  will  send  the 

Modern  Atlas  of  the  \N'orld  free  with  the  set 

This  magnificent  reference  work — costing  $7^0,000 
to  produce — is  a  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia  com- 
bined. In  fullness  and  definitions,  number  of  words 
defined,  and  accurac)',  it  is  superior  to  reference  works 
selling  for  five  times  its  price.  Our  bargain  offer  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  secure  this  reference  library  at 
less  than  half  the  price  of  any  other  first-class  reference 
work.  The  set.  in  five  large,  handsome  and  durable 
volumes,  contains  250,000  words — more  than  any  other 
dictionar)'  in  existence. 


FREE 


Atlas  of  the  World.    To  get 

a  quick  resjxjnse  to  this  offer,  we 
will  give  free  of  charge  to  the  first 
250  persons  who  order  a  .set  of  the  American  Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionar)-,  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  the 
Modem  Atlas  of  the  World.  The  Atlas  is  10x13 
inches  in  size,  bound  in  red  cloth,  and  contains  100 
maps  in  6  to  12  colors.  It  gives  separate  maps 
of  all  states  and  territories  and  all  countries  of  the 
world,  with  the  population  of  all  cities  of  importance.  The  price  of  the  Atlas  is  ^5.00 — but  if  your 
order  is  among  the  first  250,  we  send  it  to  you  without  charge. 


Five  Big  Volumes 

5.000  P«««a:  ^50,000  Words:  3.000  Illustra- 
tions; 50.000  Encyolop«aio  Articles 


AS  A  DICTIONARY 

thU  work  definei  15,000  more  wnnls  than  any  nihcr  Dictionary,  and 
every  detiniiion  in  10  clear  thai  a  Khoolhoy  can  understand  it,  I>r. 
t^rkhurit,  the  lamous  dirine.  wrilei;  "Hie  Kncyclopedic  l>icliunarv 
U  a  library  cnndenKd  int»a  lew  volumes:  a  ton  ot  diffusiveriess  reduced 
to  to  pounds  of  (|uiniesMnce,  and,  wittui,  aa  deliole  in  detail  ai  it  is 
comprehensive  in  contents." 

The  Coupon  Cuts  the  Price 

There  are  three  ityies  of  binding — full  sheep,  half 
morocco,  and  library  cloth.  We  recommcnii  the  half 
morocco  binding  for  ordinary  use  and  the  full  sheep  for 
tho«e  who  deiire  a  set  bound  in  luxurious  »t>  lc.  We  have 
obtained  a  limited  edition  from  the  publishers  at  a  bargain. 
These  »ets  will  be  closed  out  to  prompt  buyers,  at  one-third 
the  publisher's  prices.  Read  the  coupon  carefully  and  act 
at  once.  Upon  receipt  of  the  coupon,  we  will  send  yi>u  a 
complete  set,  at  our  expense,  to  be  returned  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. Remember,  if  your  order  is  one  of  the  first  250 
received,  you  will  get  the  Atlas  free.  The  coupon  gives 
the  regular  prices  and  our  bargain  prices.  Note  how  much 
you  save  by  ordering  at  once.  Payments  are  50  cents  or 
$1 .00  upon  acceptance  of  the  books  and  as  low  as  a  tlollar 
a  month  thereafter. 

J.  A.  HILL  <a  COMPANY 

44-60  Ea^st  23d  Street 
New  York 


AS  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

it  treats  .10,000  nalOerlH  in  an  encvclopedic  nunner,  and  this  rait 

amy  ui  artiiUs  cuvers  the  «h<ile  field  uf  hunun  knout ledce.  Wtth  a  set 
III  your  hi^nie  it  nicj!i«  a  iittcral  educjition  for  yiHir  children  and  a  con* 
slant  source  of  reference  lor  the  older  members  of  the  family.  This 
entire  work  has  been  recently  revised  and  cnlarscd  by  a  staff  of 
American  editors. 

 MAM.  THIS  COlfPON  


J.  A.  HILL  &  COMPANY,  New  York: 

You  nuy  send  me  for  inspection  one  set  o|  the  AMF.RICAN 
KNCVCI.OPKl)IC  KICTIONARV.  bound  In  the  style  indi- 
caled  by  having  the  "  X  "  beside. 

Fall  Mhrey  Bladlac.  Kr^ular  j<rtrr.|«4  oc.  1  i«y  fi<c  the  one. 
if  I  'Ir-.iilr  lo  ltee(>  live  tiooki,  u  fr.llo«i  |i  no  sflrf  I  ri^mtne  thciii, 
srt't  $j.oo  .1  iii<«ih  until  yuur  ^|<.  UI       t  »4  SS&.SO  is  (ul«l. 

Il»ir  Varwee*  nindUjc.  Rr^lar  nrkr  $5600  I  |My  ror  I1>e 
V  im«.  If  I  Ar>  t'l*  i<.  ltr«(>  thr  s%  f<.t<<iw^  -       <  '■Bt^  aftrf  I  nsiuin* 

lh.-rii.  sml  |i  5<i  a  m'lfllli  until  your  ^|•«'.  l«l  ]-rUe  r.r  #  I  S.&O  Ik  lui  l. 


IJbrsry  ('loth  Rln^laf.    R'-Kulsf  t>rl<^r  h 

*»mr.  If  I  ,1,-,  |,tr  |..  ^.f^t,  thr  »wml..  a,  M|o»«  :  ,  .  .    

Itiem.  sn  t  ft       a  m-^tf.  uliHI  j  rmr        Isl  |»Ve  f.f  fIft.ftO  ta  p«W 


IS  •>.>     I  "III  p»y  f^r 
50  rent^  after  I  e«sinln« 


It  is  u>ider«innd  that  if  this  it  tme  n|  the  first  ijo  orders  receivr<J. 
you  will  «rnd  me  with  the  -rt.  free,  an  Atla^  of  the  Wt>rld.  You 
prrp,iy  drlivery  charret.  If  I  •'ecide  not  to  Veer  the  bn<.k%,  I  am  lo 
return  tlicm  to  you,  charscs  collect,  tafether  with  the  Atlas. 


WW. 
II  - '05 


City. . 
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Google 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


HERE  is  just  one  living  author 
whose  new  poems  are  news 
I  events  to  be  cabled  to. every 
quarter  of  the  civiHzed  world ; 
a  short  story  by  whom  is  discussed  as  is 
a  long  novel  by  other  writers;  who  has 
challenged  comparison  with  the  best  of 
English  literature  in  novels,  tales  and 
poetry  ranging  through  the  whole  gamut: 
indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr,  Kipling 
is  the  one  man  writing  tp^iay  whom 
every  reader  must  know  in  order  to  have 
an  intelligent  idea  of  the  intellectual  world-currents 
of  his  time. 

« 

RUDY  ARB   KIPLING'S  WORKS 


■Dmr*u>  nmiiQ 


Traffics  and  Dlscovcriei  $1.50 

The  Five  Nations.  (Postage  14  cenu.)  Ntt.  1.40 
hm  80  Stories.  (FMige  la  ceoit.)  Htt  .  t.ao 
Just  80  Soof  Book  (SSlircLM.).  FMpaid..  1.3  a 

Kim. 


Stalky  &  Co   .1.50 

The  Dajr't  Wotfc   1.50 

Tke  Bnminvood  Bojr,  (IlluttnUBd  hf  Onsoo 

Lowell  j   1.50 

FvMs  8ca  to  Sea  .  Two  volunes  Mgcthcr  a.oe 
Departmental     Dittirs    ami    Ka1lai{<i  and 

Banack-Room  Ballads,  R*vu*d  Edititm  1.50 

Tain  fram  the  Hillt,  R*w*d  Edithm  t.50 


The  Light  That  Failed,  RtvitMl Sdkkm    .  St. 50 

Life's  Handicap   1.50 

Under  the  Deodan,  The  Phantom  'Rickshaw 

and  Wee  Willie  Winkic   1.50 

Soldiers  Three,  The  Stor)'  of  the  Gadsbys 

and  In  Black  and  White   1.50 

Soldier  Stories  (Illustrated)    .....  1.50 

The  Kipling;  Birtlnlay  Book   1.00 

The  Naulahka  ^with  Wolcoct  Balestier).    .  1.50 

Seven  Seaa  <i#^lrf»«^   1.50 

Manv  Invrntinns  (^^/////#«^   1. 50 

Jungle  Books  ^  Century)  .  Two  vols.,  each  t.50 

Captain  Courageous /''GraAtfy^  .    .    .    .  t.50 


ffith  the  exttptUm  •f  tbe  tititt  sptdfied  tktsf  vluma  art  pmUisbed  h 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

133-137  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 


In  wiMai  to  nSvartiMa  pkaaa  moiion  linf  Woaw^  WoHk 

Digitized  by  Gopgle 


THE   WORLD'S   WORK  ADVERTISER 


r*MU  O^alM  l«  lh«  oolr 
wcckir  la  thr  I'niicii  SUtes 
tkU  ftvc*  Id  rvh  bt»c  > 
coaiitetc  tUgnt  of  currr-ni 
ptrlodlcali.  loKcttKr  with 
orlrlml  »rtkle>  nprvUlly 
«rillm  fi»  tbU  mji;i-inf. 
tt  i*  *  live  U.I  Tirilr  » 
auguliie,  rclW^tini;.  ..  a 
otlrrnr.  r»erjf  phii«c  „f  the 
world'*  UuiukIii  4iid  activity. 

fJUih  ItMM  cnnialnt  44  lmrg« 
pni*t,  lua(i(omYl|r  llluiint- 
•d.  mail  tpMkllBK  "Ith  hu- 
roul  lntrr«<<  from  ihe  Srit  to 
Uirlut  Kcomtlni.  la 

every  aiunlief.  levrral  .le- 
p«Jtncnt<  rf  ii^cUl  loterett 
IBTUloui  cliMrt  <rf  re4<lm. 

PaMk  OpIalM  lu,  t«en 
•MaMkhed  iiinnecn  >c4r«, 
■ad  t<  rrail  every  aeek  Vy 
intilllKrai  Amrrkkiu, 
It  U  |>ublUhe<]  i>n  Satuidjyt 
— 5»  nuifit«T»  *  year— ton- 
tllnlar  1.000  |)«(«  i>f  tead- 
tecniaii'r.  Tb«»ul<(.rf|itioii 
price  U  I)  00  a  yru— <■«  10 
caata  a  copy  at  aewi  viaacU. 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia 

r    ■  8  VolunK8-4,IOO  Page*— 2,000  Pictures 

THIS  is  tlie  most  compact,  concise,  and  clear  encyclopedia  cvt^r  puhlisiied.  It  gives 
in  eight  vo^imes  all  the  essential  facts  contained  in  the  ponderous  forty-volum* 
encyclo|>edia8.  It  is  the  Ideal  reftience  wink  for  busy  people,  for  student",  and  for  all 
those  who  desire  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  encyclopedia  for  a  small  outlay.  We 
offer  you  a  bargain — placing;  this  high-class  encyclopedia  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
Read  this  advertisement  carefully  and  send  the  coupon  at  once. 

'""'"^  A  Library  Condensed  into  Eight  Booi^ 

The  Universal  Encyclopedia  a  revised  up  to  date,  giving  the  most  accurate  information  on  all  subjects.  The  »et 
is  in  eifl^t  volumes,  bound  in  red  library  cloth,  stamped  in  gold — a  handsome,  well-made  set  of  books,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  home.  There  are  4,100  double-column  pages,  with  2,000  text  illustrations,  besides  a  complete  aeries 
of  maps  in  colors,  covering  the  entire  world.  It  treats  of  every  subject  of  general  interest  from  politics  to  polar  ex- 
ploration, from  medicine  to  mechanics.  It  has  been  compiled  by  editors  of  the  highest  standing,  and  it  is  guaranteed 
to  be  authoritative  from  A  to  '/..  Compare  it  with  reference  works  costing  four  times  the  price  of  this  one — and  prove 
this  statement  for  yourself. 

The  Books  and  the  Magazine  at  Half  Price 

We  have  secured  control  of  a  limited  number  of  sets  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  printing,  and  as  long  as  these 
sets  last  we  intend  to  offer  them  in  connection  with  a  year's  subscription  to  PfBMc  Opinion  at  a  price  so  low  that  it 
will  make  this  the  most  extraordinary  book  bargain  of  a  decade.  The  Universal  Encyclopedia  sells  for  |i6.oo  a  set, 
and  Public  Opinion  sells  for  $}.oo  a  year,  but  we  cut  the  price  of  both  combined  almost  in  half. 


Send  Us  the  Coupon 

from  this  advertisement,  properly  filled  out  (without  any  money), 
and  we  will  send  you  a  set  of  the  Universal  Encyclopedia,  express 
prepaid,  for  seven  days'  examination — to  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. At  the  same  time  we  will  enter  your  name  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Public  Opinion.  If  you  decide  to  accept  the 
books,  send  us  50  cents  in  seven  days  ana  $1  a  month  thereafter 
for  ten  months,  paying  for  both  the  books  and  Pi.'BMC  Opinion. 
This  offer  saves  you  $8.50  and  gives  you  this  Encyclopedia  and 
PtrBLlC  Opinion  for  a  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  the  books 
alone.  Better  lake  advantage  of  this  at  once,  as  this  offer  may  not 
be  repeated. 

Public  Opinion  Company 

44-6(i  East  23d  Street 
New  York 


PUBLIC  OPINION,  New  York: 

Send  mc,  at  your  ezpenie,  •  act  of  the 
Univerut  F.Dcyclo|>edia,  and  enter  my  name 
lor  a  year's  subscriplioo  to  Pt  BLic:  Opiniun. 
If  the  booki  arc  utiilactory,  I  will  aend  you 
joccnia  in  icven  d.iyt,  and  f  i.oo  a  month  (or 
in  months.  li  not  utitlactory,  I  will  retnra 
them. 

Namr  ,  

Strmbt  

CiTT  AWO  StaTK  

W.  W.  tl-'oj 
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A  book  destined  to  have  as  wide  a  sale  as  IV ebster^s  Dictionary ' ' 

The  HOME 
LIBRARY 
OF  LAW 

BY 

ALBERT  S.  BOLLES.  Ph.D..  LLD. 


THIS  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  of  immense  popu- 
larity.   Its  subject  vitally  concerns  ail  classes  of 
business  men,  and  we  are  confident  of  a  wide  and 
permanent  sale  once  it  becomes  generally  known. 

Early  purchasers  we  know  will  be  a  leading  factor  in 
making  its  merits  known,  and  we  are  therefore  giving  an 
advantage  to  those  from  whom  we  anticipate  such  inci- 
dental assistance. 

The  regular  price  of  the  six  volumes  is  ^9  net  (70 
cents  additional  if  sent  by  mail),  but 

During  a  Short  Introductory  Period 

we  will    send  the   work,   express   fully  prepaid,  for 
$6,    and   enter   the    purchaser's   name    for    a  year's 
subscription    to    this    $3    magazine.    The  World's 
Work,  the  most   useful   monthly  publication   for  the 
busy   man   of   afTaits.     This    is  just   one-half  the 
regular    price    of    books    and    magazine  com- 
^'^^V^*^^      bined.    Neither  side  will  run  any  risk  in  this 
♦a>>'^^  <^X.       matter — we  are  confident  that  the  books 

will   commend   themselves   to   you  as 
^■t^^       soon  as  you  look  them  over — but 
should  we  be  mistaken  they  may 
A'^''^^^'^''\''^4'^^%''*^  r  ^^S.      be   returned  at   our  expense 

V  'C*'?»«>?\V\*'^S.      promptly  refunded. 


The  six  volumes  that  comprise 
this  work  are  adapted  in  eveiy 
way,  in  size,  style  and  arrange- 
ment, to  make  their  perusal  in- 
viting,   convenient    and  agreeable. 

They  may  be  slipped  into  the 
pocket  (or  reading  at  odd  times, 
on  boat,  train  or  street  car,  and 
thus  occupy  moments  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  (he  law  that  at 
any  lime  in  the  stress  oi  business 
affairs  may  be  put  to  gcxxi  service 
cither  as  a  weapon  or  a  defense. 

They  are  not  intended  to  sup- 
plant the  lawyer.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  make  his  services  all  the 
more  valuable  when  necessary,  be- 
cause legal  advice  will  be  more 
intelligible  to  one  who  has  already 
acquired  some  general  familiarity 
with  the  subject.  But  it  is  de- 
signed to  dispense  with  constant 
application  (or  legal  advice  on 
perplexing  trifles.  The  lawyer, 
moreover,  cannot  always  be  at  hand 
to  prompt  at  critical  moments, 
and  the  business  man  who  has  a 
fund  of  legal  knowledge  avail- 
able for  emergenc)'  is  ideally 
equipped. 
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This  Month 

We  want  to  tell  you  the  reasons    WHY   the  History  Association 
tiM  cooMMtlM  ot  knlw'iiia'caalUI  Wbteb 


THE  HISTORIANS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  brains  represented  are  those  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  United  States 
•od  Europe.  Tho  capital  Invested  la  $750,000..  What  were  the  circumstances 
thai  wnrnintM  ao  poweiful  ■  comMoatioa?  Briefly,  these: 
•  In  the  field  of  history  there  was  chaos. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  authors  of  every  century  and  all  countries  have 
striven  to  ^ve  us  word  pictures  of  their  own  and  other  times.  Fori 
the  raMiart  oblivion  hm  lollowad  teat  on  tbo  Inborn  ol  mMt  of  thorn. 

Birt  tfiore  are  atlif  left  aonw  two  tbonannd  hlatorinni  wko  Iwvo  i 


ions  to  our  Icnowiedge  of  the  world's  nations.  Granted  that  their  writ- 
Ingn  daplicate  each  other— ttaat  tbey  are  fragniantnnr— that.  Ilka  Macaulny,  tbey 
covor  only  seventeen  yoarn  of  Bngmli  Mitory  or,  Hno  f^noudo,  Wty^dhi  ymn  of 
Roman  history— still  the  masterpieces  of  these  2,000  men  are  standards.  Manj 
of  them  have  lived  for  centuries.   They  are  worth  readinjc— In  part  at  leasL 

To  the  question  "Which  parta?**  there  has  never  been  given  any  definite 
answer.    The  Hiatoriana'  Hlstoiy  iolvea  the  proWani.    Out  of  thia  chnoa  ol 

It  bw  cnatod  ono  aplrltod,  I 


//  is  original  becausr  its  text  is  hascd.  as  f.ir  as  jmssihlo,  on  the  accounts  of  eyc-n 
It  is  classic  because  it  is  tomposetl  uf  the  actuiil  words  of  a.ooo  great  historians. 
It  is  m.MierH  because  its  editors  and  contributors  include  this  most  brilKant  living  scholars  of  BurofM 

and  America. 

//  is  accurate  because  every  line  and  every  word  has  been  subjected  to  the  searchlight  of  modem  criticism. 
It  is  fasciHoting  because  the  pagea  represent  the  high  water  mark  of  condsenees,  clearness  and  doquenoe 
in  each  historian's  work. 


Yesterday  we  (as  a  nation)  became  oonoemed  In  world  affairs.  To-day 
Japan  becomes  our  competitor.  To-morrow  may  find  Cliina  in  the  lists. 
What  are  their,  and  our,  passports  to  international  politica?  What  Is 
tiierr  history?  What  promises  does  K  liold  out  for  tlie  future?  Egypt, 
■  Greece,  Rome  once  rivalled  in  power  France,  England  Of  Qermany. 
What  happened  to  them,  and  why  did  they  fall? 

Seven  hundred  years  ago  Dante  exclaimed:  **My  country  is  tlie 
World."  What  was  true  of  that  great  genius  lias  become  true  of  every 
dtlzea  of  these  United  States. 

Our  interests  are  no  longer  provincial,  our  knowledge  should  be 
world-wide. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  great  work.  The  Historians'  tlistoiy 

was  needed. 

NEXT  MONTH 

We  will  tell  you  just  HOW  The  Historians'  History  was  built.  Out  oi  what  granite  its  foundations 
were  hewed;  with  what  svmnietrv  it  was  planned,  with  what  art.  what  brilliancy  of  ColOT  and  perfec|KMlk 

of  detail  it  was  finished  '  HrT  7.V  THE  ME.W'TIME—XOW— TO-DAY— 

Send  for  0\ir  Special 
Discovint  Offer 

FoOT^OTB: — ^We  would  like  to  tell  you  what  Grover  Cleveland,  President  -tf*^  THE  OVTLOOK 
fiSTf^  Clucago,  and  Rev.  Charles  Wagner,  author  of  "  The  Simple  5^  ,  h  Ave  n.w  v,  «  crr' 
hdtr  have  said  ahout  the  need  of "  The  Hutorians'  History."  e%i^      p,        ^     .  ^     .  ,  ^ 

MWr    VnBV  ^liSb^     illttnnMi4>m  o(  The  Hist. .nans'  HU(0(* 

^       _  IfBW    YORK  allta  Wwtt,  .ta.  your  .peeUl  offer. 

THE    OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

LONDON  ^^"^ 
THE  HISTORY  ASSOCIATION 
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Some 

Articles  in 

IN  a  magazine  that  depends  more  or  less  upon  current  events  for  its 
chief  subjects,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  point  out  what  its  most  interest- 
ing features  will  be,  but  we  are  able  to  speak  of  some  articles  which 
are  certain  to  have  timely  importance.    For  instance  : 

The  articles  that  begin  in  the  November 
number  do  not  rehearse  the  Insurance  scandals, 

-  but  they  explain  why  much  of 

The  Insurance  ^uju  d  £  c  •  t 
Machine  debauchery  of  the  financial 

world  centres  in  the  great  In- 
surance companies.  There  is  a  reason — an 
interesting  and  necessary  reason — and  there  is 
a  remedy.  The  explanation  of  the  Insurance 
Machine  will  interest  you  personally,  if  you 
have  a  policy  or  mean  to  buy  one. 

The  Senate,  which  was  designed  to  be 
conservative,  has   come   to   be  obstructive. 

rw^^^  »T  J  Why?  A  study  of  the  present 
The  United         c     \  ^  mi         i  • 

States  Senate     Senators  as  types  will  explain. 

The  articles  will  be  written  by 
Mr.  Needham,  a  member  of  The  World's 
Work  staff,  who  knows  Washington  and  its 
ins  and  outs  intimately. 
Mr.  Lyle,  who  spent  some  months  for  The  World's  Work  about  the 
Caribbean  region,  has  written  descriptions  and  explanations  of  Panama, 
O  rC  ntrolof  ^orto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo  —  our  obligations, 

thVcaribbean  Problems,  dangers  and  duties,  since  the  Caribbean  must  again 
become  an  active  centre  of  world  interest.  Mr.  Lyle,  by  the 
way,  is  the  author  of  "The  Missourian."  He 
went  to  the  Caribbean  an  unknown  writer  and 
returned  to  find  his  book  famous  and  a  great 
success.  In  December  Mr,  Lyle  contributes  a 
study  of  the  interesting  and  wretched  character 
of  President  Castro  of  Venezuela. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  the  author  of  several 
interesting  books  on  Japanese  life,  and  its  best 
In  la  an  '"t^rpreter,  has  gone  to  the  Mikado's 
n  japan  Empire,  commissioned  by  The 
World's  Work  to  tell,  as  only  a  visitor  of  many 
journeys  could  tell,  of  the  changes  which  have 
come  since  the  war — economic,  political,  social. 
Baron  Kaneko,  who  represented  Japan  in  the 
United  States  on  a  delicate  mission  during  the 
war,  is  writing  on  the  future  of  Japan  and  the 

Far  East.  ..i^..  inrmnMaaAc* 

MU.  HUGH  PKAUR 


MR    KL'  tNE  I'.  t,VLE.  JR 
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•iM.KT.ui  The  editor  of  The  World's  Work  will  write  for  the  Christmas 
The  Notable    -ntu  ^  ^    r  /i_  , 

Year,  1905      Number  a  retrospect  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  years  of 

recent  times,  not  a  bare  historical  account,  but  a  sketch  of 

the  most  striking  event?  and  tendencies. 

A  member  of  The  WORLD'S  WoRK  staff  is  at  present  studying  one  of  the 

most  interesting  parts  of  our  country— less  well  known  than  it  ought  to  be. 

r\  *K  The  advance  of  Texas  is  a  large  and  thrilling  story;  and  the 
Our  South-  J.  .         r  ..u     1       T"      •      •  1  •  j    •  • 

west  States    condition  or  the  last  1  erntones  now  seeking  admission  as 

States  is  interesting.    Mr.  Cunniff's  articles  will  show  the 

people,  the  conditions  and  the  outlook. 

On  the  first  of  January  a  strike  is  promised  for  a  closed  shop  and  an 
eight-hour  day  by  the  typesetters.  The  struggle  has  already  been  going 
The  Ooen  many  cities.    A  member  of  our  staff  has  visited  these 

Shop  places  to  find  out  the  ri^ts  and  wrongs  of  the  whole  great 

issue  of  the  open  shop.  The  labor  fight  has  changed.  The 
open  shop  is  winning  victories.  A  vivid  summary  of  the  struggle  is  made 
by  Mr.  Marcosson.    The  article  will  appear  in  December. 

This  magazine  has  no  desire  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  political,  commercial, 

^         and  other  strenuous  phases 
Pictures      /  »  I  I  J 

of  our  American  life,  and  it 

plans  to  print  more  and  more  beautiful 

and  inspiring  pictures — and  toprintthem 

exceedingly  well.    The  work  of  great 

artists,  the  affairs  of  the  home-builders, 

and  the  pleasures  of  the  every-day,  sane 

American  life  will  receive  its  full  share 

of  attention. 

As  usual, the  December  number  will 

be,  if  we  can  make  it  so,  particularly 

•  .       attractive  in  appearance. 
The  Christmas  rj-.,      ,      ^.       ^^^^     ,  ^ 
Number  ^      hunting  and  photo- 

graphic experiences  of 
Hcrr  Schillings  will  be  an  important 
article,  with  photographs  of  lions,  tigers, 
giraffes,  and  the  wildest  animals  taken  in 
tnc  jungles  of  Africa.  A  study  of  Fred- 
erick MacMonnies,  the  great  sculptor, 
will  be  adorned  by  superb  pictures  of 
his  best  work. 
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I)OrBLlll)AY-PAGlvii^-l*l)\lP.\\Y 


To  Readers 

Wc  have  bern  happy  in  rrcciving  many  encouraging  letters 
from  people  who  care  fi>r  The  World's  Work.  These  letters 
we  greatly  appreciate,  and  this  interest  has  led,  we  feel  sure,  to 
the  great  increase  this  (all  in  yearly  subscribers — at  this  writing 
about  one-third  more  this  year  than  last.  May  we  suggest 
that  this  blank  could  well  be  used  either  for  yourself  for  a 
renewal  or  to  present  the  subscription  to  a  friend? 


J.  ORDER  BLANK   -  --  --  --  - 

(WW.  11^1 

McMii.  IMUBLBOAY.  PACE  &  COMPANY 

III-II7  Eati  i6<h  Street,  New  Yotk  Cicr- 

C»miltm*m: — EncloKd  find  three  dolliii,  for  which  pi 
cDtcr  the  nunc  of 


Addreii . 


li  »ubKrib<r  10  Tut  Woild's  Wosk  fo>  ooc  r**t- 
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Cbe  #allerj)  of  jWajsterpieces 

Something  New  in  Art 


A  SERIES  OF  GREAT  PIC- 
TURES  BY  FAMOUS  AR- 
TISTS, SELECTED  FROM 
THE  PRINCIPAL  PUB- 
Lie  AND  PRIVATE  COL- 
LECTIONS THROUGH- 
OUT THE  WORLD. 
TRULY  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE  OF  THE  OI  D 
MASTERS  AND  VERY 
LARGELY  EXAMPLES 
NEVER  BEFORE  RE- 
PRODUCED. 


I 


MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY 
OF  A  GREAT  EUROPEAN 
ART  PUBLISHING  FIRM. 
BY  MEANS  OF  WHICH 
SOFTNESS  AND  TONAL 
EFFECT  IS  COMBINED 
WITH  STRENGTH  AND 
BRILLIANCY,  SO  THAT 
THESE  PICTURES  SUR- 
PASS IN  BEAUTY  AND 
QUALITY  ANY  PROCESS 
REPRODUCTIONS  OF 
PAINTINGS  EVER  BE- 
FORE OFFERED. 


OLD  WOMAN  SAVING  r.RAC'R 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENT 

is  unanimous  from  all  who  sec  these  pictures  by  the  new  process. 

OTTO  KATXRNMTBin,  Ailania,         wHtra  i 


rilAH.  t<.  ORKKN,  Mbrarian,  Oftklnnd  Free  l.ibrnrr, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  writrni 

"  My  txMik  cammitle«  heiiuied  mil  a  moment  in  deciding;  loaccepi 
the  »et  for  the  lihrary.  'Pity  are  bejulilul  iei>roductiuns of  a  careful 
«leciion  of  treat  picture*  Ur«e  eniniBli  to  Ktve  a  (air  rcnderityt  of 
the  uric ina I,  and  full  of  life  and  color.  I^ie  process  is  a  distinct 
Iriumph." 

PROF.  WIM.IA>I  A.  ANTIIONV.  Cooper  I'nioa  t»r 
Ike  Adranreuirnl  af  ScXrarv  and  An,  New  %'ork, 
wrilrai 

"I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  "Tlie  Oallcry  of  Masterpieces.' 
They  are  hy  far  ihe  finest  repruduciinns  made  by  a  photocraphic 
process  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

I.KWIM  It.  Hl'KAKE,  BmIois,  31a«H.,  wrllrm 

"  Wc  OHiM  hardly  believe  that  at  surli  ,i  !im,ill  amount  <>f  expendi- 
ture the  «u(iie<  t»  c^iiild  lie  ol  any  Kre;t(  artistic  value,  but  *c  are  en- 
io>  ine  ihem  very  much  indeed ,  and  all  i it  our  friends  arc  enthusiastic 
over  the  sub)ccts.  It  is  a  sreat  wonder  lo  nie  how  you  luvc  ever 
lieen  able  lo  produce  these  masterpieces  at  the  prices  ciiar^rd.  You 
certainly  have  added  vcr>'  much  to  our  pleasure  and  cni»ynicnt." 


"  I  am  rrcatlv  drlishled  with  ihem,  as  they  brin(  back  lo  ■»  in 
masterly  reprnductions  many  ol  the  pictures  which  I  have  had  ihc 
priviie^e  to  admire  in  the  original." 

JOM.  K.  .HrrATINON,  Baad  BaildlBC,  Waablsctaa, 

U.       wrileii  I 

"  I  desire  to  express  the  xatisUction  of  the  memhen  of  my  famity 
and  myself  in  possessing  the  reproductions,  which  have  alrrady  t^rs 
the  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us.  Ilaving  seen  the  <n-iKiaaU  a< 
many  >>f  ilir»  in^ijes,  I  am  satisfied  tltat  there  have  Dcrcr  been  aoy 
better  reproductiims  than  you  have  secured." 

J.  fi.  BI'RKIDfJE,  Graaa  Lake  Hick  »4eli««|,  Utmm 
Lakr,  .>Ilph.,  writes  i 

"  ■  Tlie  Gallery  of  Masterpieces  '  is  here,  and  words  (ail  lt>  expreu 
our  dcliifht  with  them.  Our  boys  are  eijually  impressed,  at>H  I  caa 
observe  the  culture  touch  the  pictures  arc  developinc  in  tltrir  natnie* 
and  they  are  able  to  critically  discuss  several  of  the  pictures.  Tbey 
have  a  place  in  every  man's  home  who  has  children. 


The  Photo-Mezzotints  themselves  are  brge  (15  x  20  inches),  but  we  have  had  prepared  a 
few  miniatures  which  give  some  small  idea  of  the  charm  and  virtue  of  these  pictures.  7%fs^^  will 
be  sent  FRKR  on  request,  and  just  now  we  have  a  specially  liberal  proposition  to  make  lo 
lovers  of  true  art.    If  you  are  interested,  the  coupon  here  will  bring  you  full  details  by  letter. 

 CVT  OFF  HERE  AND  MAIL  TO  US,  OR  

If  you  do  not  wi.-.h  to  mutilate  this  number  of  The  Wdrlo's  Work  addiess  a  post-card  to  us,  mentioning 
the  magazine,  and  these  miniatures  will  be  sent  you,  together  with  particulars  of  these  great  pictures  and  temu 
of  the  special  offer.    Please  write  plainly  your 
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The  Poet,  Miss  Kate  and  I  HVV 

Handsomely  decorated  and  illustrated.   A>/,  $1.50.  Postage.  loc.  ^^^^^^^BH 
It  is  imp<i&sible  to  convey  the  charms  of  this  mountain  tale     I  *2 
with  its  flashes  of  humor,  its  intimate  touches  of  nature  and  its      ^Hte^^^  '^'n 
delicAie  love  slorv.      It  is  an  idyl.     I'he  binding  and  frontispiece     ^^^^Kff  | 
in  rich   color,  the  page  dri  uranons  in  green  and  the  numerous     ^^^^^^  ^ 
illustrations,  fit  the  book  admir.ibly.  *  

When  You  Were  a  Boy 

n4lff?                                                   Edwin  L.  Sabin 

SfJ                                    With  50  illustrations  liy  Frederic  Dorr  Steele.  $1.50. 

^^^^JLf^            No  wrilpt  has   so   exactly  caught    (he   spirit   of  boy  life  as  Mr.  Sabin.      Full  of 
^^-'^        humor,    of   rare  sv-mimthy  and   charm,  the   book  is  almost  a  classic  in  its  grip  on  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  has  not  forgotten  that  he  was  a  boy. 

The  Appreciation  of  Pictures 
By  Russell  Sturgis 
Fully  illustrated.      AV/,  $1  50.      Postage,  14  cents. 

A    rnni|>»nlon  voliimo    to    "How  to  Jiiilirtt 
Archllwtiir*","  **Th«-  Ap|>r<*<'lMtluii  ttt  .Hrulptiirf  " 
an<l^  "  I'letorlnl    C'oni|Mi«lllwii  anil   the  CrttlcKl 
JudKinent  «f  I'irturt**." 

The  large  numht-r  of  pninlings  reproduced  in  this 
volume,  many  of  them  rare  and  unusual.  ad<l  greatly 
to  its  value,  makmg  it  one  of  the  nio'-t  itnportant  of 
the  popular  an  IjiwIkn  i^^m  il  in  manv  xi-.irs. 

Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture 
and  the  Allied  Arts 

By  Ralph  Adams  Cram 

4(0.      Fully  iliuttratrd.      AV/,  $2.00.      Pottage,  » cvota. 

A  omprehensive  ttudy  on  (he  beautiet  of  Japanete  Archi- 
tecture, cuniainiM|{  »i>nie  original  plans  and  many  verj' unuiual 
pictum.     The  a^i<^d  art*  whirh  fi;;ure  in  the  conklruction  ol 
JaparicM  buil<!inKS  arc  aUo  imluded. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  33-37  East  I7th  St.,  New  York 

A  NEW  HISTOIOr 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


BROWN'S 

FAMOUS 
PICTURES 

Rr^iroduclinn  of  f,imoui 
paintm);!  by  i  \A  *n<l  modrrn 
nuktrrt.  j.KKi  suhjcds  in 
ftUi'k  a  ltd  White  or  Sepia. 
Size,  x8. 

One  Cent  Each 
120  for  $1.00 

Ourncw  4S-|«Bc  c.ilalnn,  with 
i.rco  small  lUutlrations  and 
two  sample  piitiiies.  lent  dir 
i-c\.  sljnip  I'olorcd  picture* 
of  biids.  Si/e.  7Z(>.  7<><tut>- 
fecti.  Sain)ile  and  catalog; 
for  2<t.  iiamp. 

r.B<i    P    BkOWM  &  o>. 
RPVaklV,  MASS. 


The  Soul  of  the  Picture 

Can  he  had  only  in  a  fine 
photograph  of  a  work  of  ait. 

igoj   Cittalof^t.  ts  (It.        Catalcf^e  of 
C>irbom,  Jllustratid,  j  cts. 

Pictum  for  Collections  and  Framing 
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James  Wilford  Garner,  pkd. 

AND 

Henry  Cabot  LoDGE,LLD..Ph.D. 

IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

The  only  authoritative  history  of  the  United 
States  coveiini;  the  entire  period  from  itie  dis- 
covery of  America  down  to  and  including  the 
present  administration. 


Cut  out  coupon  and  mail  today 
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THE  CMDEH         aMITRr  UFE /V\  TOE  WORUHS 

DO/BLEDAY  PAGE^CO  /^EW  YORK 

The  Long  Evening  Time 

;F  there  is  any  month  when  a  publisher  may 
ask  for  serious  attention  to  the  announce- 
ments of  books  on  which  work  has  been 
going  on  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  several 
yearst  it  is  during  November.  The  booksellers  of  the 
country  have  been  generous  in  their  orders  this  fall, 
and  all  of  the  books  described  below  are  to  be  found 
in  all  good  book-stores  in  the  United  States.  We  ask 
our  readers  to  look  at  the  publications  which  attract 
them  at  their  local  book-stores;  or,  if  out  of  reach  of  a 
book-store,  the  books  will  be  sent  direct  from  our  office 
at  the  prices  indicated,  except  in  the  case  of  net  books, 
when  an  extra  charge  for  postage  is  made.  .  ,For  piur- 
poses  of  convenience,  the  list  is  alphabetically  arranged : 

Boiles»  Albert  S.  The  Home  Library  of  Law 

A  book  of  legal  infonnation  for  the  use  of  eveiy  intelligent  citizen;  full, 
yet  cumpact;  not  too  tedinical,  but  accurate.  Six  wJumes,  $9.00;  sold 
by  subscription. 

Brainerd,  Eleanor  Hoyt  Concerning  Belinda 

A  volume  of  delicious  humor— 4  chronicle  of  the  Youngest  Teacher^s  expe- 
rience in  a  fashionable  New  York  girls'  finishing  school.  SieonJ  Printing 
before  publication,  Bv  the  author  of  "The  Misdemeanon  of  Nancy." 
niustrated.  ^1.50. 
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Capen,  Oliver  Bronson 

Country  Homes  of  Famous  Americans 

This  sumptuous  volume  takes  the  reader  into  the  country  homes  of  nearly 
a  score  of  our  most  famous  men  of  the  past — such  as  Washington,  Emer- 
son, Clay,  I.ee,  Ixjngfellow,  Grceky,  Madison,  Whittier,  etc.  Not  only  is 
it  valuable  for  its  historical  and  personal  interest,  but  for  its  many  sugges- 
tions in  home-making  as  well.  Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs. 
Net,  ^5.00.    (Postage,  30  cents.) 

Chesnutt,  Charles  W.  The  Colonel's  Dream 

"Keen  knowledge  of  human  nature,  wann  sensibilities,  real  power,  all  these 
aie  manifested  in  this  fine  novel,  to  which  a  young  and  finally  happy  love 
affair  gives  added  inttiest,**— Chicago  RecorJ'HeralJ.  $1.^0. 


A  moft  inpoftani  work — tht  coly  authoritid  American  edhkn  w.  Harper's  "  pinled  "  cditim 

Schillings,  C  B.  Flashlights  in  the  Jungle 

A  remarkable  record  of  adventures  in  Equatorial  East  Africa»  while 
photographing  lions*  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  zebras,  leopards,  elephants 
and  other  large  wild  animals.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  the  author 
a  congratulatoiy  letter  commenting  upon  the  work.  300  abnost  incred- 
ibly clear  and  [startling  photographs.    Net,  ^(3.80.    (Postage,  38  cents.) 

Goodwin,  Maud  Wilder 

Claims  and  Counterclaims 

By  the  author  of  "Four  Roads  to  Paradise/'  "White  Aprons,"  etc.  The 
Nnu  Ywrk  Times  says:  "Its  unique  pk»t,  its  life-like  characters,  its 
brilliant  execution  in  both  dialogue  and  movement,  are  all  crowned  by  a 
novel's  raison  d'etre — ^its  absorbing  interest."   Second  Printing,  I1.50. 

Haggard,  H,  Rider  Ayesha 

By  the  author  of  "  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  "She,"  etc.  A  rhrillinf^  stoiy  ot 
two  faithful  companions  and  their  hair-raising  adventures  in  rlu  niountaijis 
of  Tibet  while  in  quest  of  Ayesha,  the  immortal — Spirit  of  the  Mountain. 
Eight  drawings  by  Greiffenhagen.  Third  printing  before  publication.  $  i  .50. 
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Harriman  Alaska  Expedition     Scientific  Volumes 

Elaborately  illustrated  with  plates,  many  in  color  and  photogravure,  and 
text  cuts.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  (narrative — together).  Net,  515  00.  (Post- 
age, 60  cents.)  Volumes  III.  to  XIII.  (the  latter  volume  ready  imme- 
diately), each,  net,  ^5.00.  (Postage,  30  cents.)  Volumes  VI.  and  VII. 
ready  later. 

Holtzoper,  E.  C.  The  Country  House 

This  volume  gives  competently  and  in  detail,  yet  without  technicalities,  all 
the  information  necessary  in  the  building  of  a  country'  house.  Nearly  300 
illustrations.  Net»  $3.00.  (Postage,  30  cents.)  Ready  early  tn 
November, 

Irving,  Washington  Rip  Van  Winkle 

Elaborate  holiday  edition,  with  50  colored  illustrations.  Mr.  Arthur 
Rackham,  A.  R.  W.  S. — the  illustrator  of  this  luxurious  work — has  a  richly 
humorous  imaginarion  and  a  unique  power  of  quaint  invention,  which  is 
equally  strong  in  its  appeal  to  child  and  adult.  In  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  he 
has  caught  its  very  spirit,  and  has  interpreted  anew  all  its  old-fashioned 
grace  and  elfin  playfulness."   Net,  t%,<Xi,    (Postage,  25  cents.) 

Jacob,  Violet  The  Golden  Heart 

Hv  the  author  ot  "  1  Ik-  interloper,"  etc.  A  volume  of  f"air>  tales  which 
shares  the  same  story-telling  lacult\  and  ailniirahle  literary  workmanship 
which  characterized  the  author's  successful  novels.  Illustrated  by  May 
Sandheim.    Net,  $1.25.    (Postage,  13  cents.) 

Lancaster,  G.  B.  Sons  o'  Men 

Not  since  IMr.  Kipling's  tales  first  electrified  the  world  do  we  remember  so 
startling  a  \  olume  of"  stories  by  an  unknown  writer.  It  is  full  of  the  zest 
of  lile's  hardships.  i$i-50. 

Lyle,  Eugene  P.,  Jr.  The  Missourlan 

This  story,  of  a  Confederate  trooper  who  had  an  Emperor  for  his  rival,  is 
one  of  the  few  rotiiantic  novels  that  have  a  real  reason  for  existence.  Among 
the  six  best-selling  books  in  the  October  Bookman.  The  New  York  IVorld 
calls  it:  "Preeminently  an  American  book."   Charmingly  illustrated. 
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•  Mabie,  Hamilton  W. 

Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know 

This  collection  is  uniform  with  "Poems'"  and  "Fairy  1  ales  Every  Child 
Should  Know" — two  books  in  a  series  recognized  as  the  best  of  its  kind 
for  children's  reading  and  for  school  use.  Frontispiece.  Net,  90  cents. 
(Postage,  9  cents.) 

Mahler,  Dr.  Arthur  Paintings  of  the  Louvre 

(In  collaboration  with  Carlos  iilacker  and  William  A.  Slater) 

A  complete  handbook  to  the  Spanish  and  Italian  masterpieces.    More  than 
150  illustrations.   Net,  $2.00,   (Postage,  20  cents.) 

Miiller,  Prof.  F.  Max  Life  and  Religion 

This  stimulating  work  contains  the  essence  of  Max  Miiller's  published 
and  unpublbhed  writings  on  two  of  the  greatest  of  ideas.  The  author 
knew  the  religions  of  the  world  better  than  any  other  one  man  of  our  time, 
and  he  has  in  the  new  portions  of  this  work  flashes  of  insight  into  the  great 
problems  of  human  existence  which  will  surprise  his  many  admirers.  Net, 
^1.50.    (Postage,  15  cents.) 

Nugent,  Meredith   New  Games  and  Amusements 

A  twentieth-century  book,  consisting  of  original  games  and  ideas  invented 
by  the  author  and  Victor  J.  Smedley.  Profusely  illustrated  by  the  inven- 
tors.   Net,  $1.50.    (I\)stage,  13  cents.) 

Read,  Opie  Old  Lim  Jucklin 

"Old  Lim  Jucklin,"  the  village  oracle,  is  a  character  worthy  of  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  world's  galler)'  of  humorists;  his  sayings  would  keep  an 
after-dinner  speaker  well  supplied  for  many  a  day.  $1.50. 

Rogers,  Julia  £.  The  Tree  Book 

This  book,  which  took  five  years'  work  by  author  and  photographer,  has 
many  features  that  no  other  book  has.  It  tells  the  uses  of  trees;  the  care 
of  trees;  the  value  of  trees;  the  preservation  of  forests.  The  350  extraor* 
dinaiy  photographic  illustrations  by  A.  R.  Dugmore  show  bud,  blossom, 
full  leaf,  fruit  and  the  wood  of  all  the  important  species.  Sixteen  plates 
in  cobr.   Net,  l^oo.   (Postage,  34  cents.) 
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Taylor,  Marie  Hansen  (Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor) 

On  Two  Continents 

"One  may  say  with  little  hesitation  that  in  this  book»  and  in  no  other,  is  to 
be  found  the  most  attractive  and  sympathetic  record  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  Americans." — New  ITork  Times,  Eight  illustiadons. 
Net»  $275.    (Postage,  28  cents.) 

Warner,  George  H.  The  Jewish  Spectre 

An  extraordinar)'  and  brilliant  study  of  what  the  Jew  really  was  and  is,  and 
what  he  has  contributed  to  the  large  idea  of  universal  brotherhood,  which 
Mr.  Warner  holds  to  be  the  basis  of  true  progress.  Net,  $  i  .50.  (Postage, 
15  cents.) 

Watson,  James  The  Dog  Book 

The  first  adequate  treatment  of  the  dog  in  America.    To  be  in  ten  paits. 
I.  to  V.  now  ready.   Well  illustrated.   $1,10  each.  Subscription. 

White,  Mary  The  Child's  Rainy  Day  Book 

By  the  author  of  "How  to  Make  Pottery,"  "How  to  do  Bead-work,"  etc. 
Supplies  a  host  of  ideas  for  children's  occupation,  such  as  "Simple  Ifome- 
made  Toys  and  Games,"  "  Basket  Weaving,"  "What  a  Child  Gin  do  with 
Beads,"  "Gifts,  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  etc.  Many  illustrations. 
Net,  $1.00,   (Postage,  10  cents.) 

Woolson,  G.  A.     Ferns,  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

TTniforni  with  "Roses,  and  How  to  Grow  1  hem."  An  authoritative 
iitrle  hanil-hook,  dealing  with  the  growing  of  hardy  ferns,  both  in  the 
garden  and  indoors.  Profusely  illustrated.  Net,  ^l.OO.  (Postage,  lO 
cents.)    Ready  early  in  N ovember. 

Wright,  Mrs.  D.  Giraud     A  Southern  Girl  in  '61 

(Daughter  of  Senator  Wigfall,  «f  Tciaa) 

This  book  is  alive  with  the  intense  individuality  of  the  author  and  throws 
new  light  upon  the  social  histoiy  of  the  Confederacy.  "Mrs.  Wright's 
volume  combines  real  historical  value  with  a  rare  feminine  charm." — 
Chicago  Record'-Herald.   lUustrared.  Net,  I2.75.   (Postage,  28  cents.) 
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Last  Spring's  Popular  Books: 

Adams,  Frederick  Upham         John  Henry  Smith 

By  the  author  of  "John  Buit"  and  "The  Kidnapped  Millionaires."  A 
romance  of  outdoor  fun — panicularly  golfing  and  automobiling — ^with 
pleasure-seeking  millionaires.   Forty  drawings  by  A.  B.  Frost.  $1.50. 

Brudno,  Ezra  S.  The  Little  Conscript 

By  the  author  of  "The  Fugitive."  "Mr.  Brudno  has  something  of  the 
pitiless  power  of  the  great  Russian  novelists  .  .  .  His  work  deserves 
generous  recognition." — Review  of  Reviews.  $1.50. 

Comstock,  Anna  Botsford         How  to  Keep  Bees 

A  charmingly  written  manual  in  which  the  f)utfit,  first  steps  and  methods 
are  given  clearly  and  in  detail.  Many  photographic  illustration&.  Net, 
$1,00.    (Postage,  10  cents.) 

Dixon,  Thomas,  Jr.  The  Clansman 

"'The  Leopard's  Spots'  was  a  great  book,  but  this  is  a  g-reater.  The-  South 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  author." — The  Atlanta  Journal,  illus- 
trated by  Keller.  $i.$o. 

Dixon,  Thomas,  Jr.  The  Life  Worth  Living 

B\' the  author  ot  "  1  he  Clansman  "  njid  "  1  he  Leopard's  Spots."  A  hook  of 
quaint  philosophy  and  essays  on  the  lite  worth  living — the  author's  personal 
experience.    I  hirty-two  photographs.    Net,  $1.20.    (Postage,  12  cents.) 

Forman,  Justus  Miles  Tommy  Carteret 

By  the  author  of  "  Joumeys  Knd."  "Nobody  can  write  prettier  than  Mr. 
Forman,  and  he  has  written  his  prettiest  .  Whoe\er  begins 
'Tommy  Carteret'  is  not  going  to  rest  easy  till  the  last  word  is  read." — 
Chicago  Ittttr-Oceati.    Illustrated  in  color.  $1.50. 

FuUerton,  Edith  L. 

How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden 

An  invaluable  hook  to  every  one  \\  ho  has  a  cour.tn'  or  suburban  place,  large 
or  small  More  than  200  beautiful  photographic  illustrations.  Net, 
$2.00.    (Postage,  20  cents.) 
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Garden  Library , The  Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

A  delightful  volume  of  rose  growing  from  the  home  point  of  view»  written 
in  fleshy  crisp,  lively  style.  Profusely  illustrated.  Net,  ^i.oo.  (Postage 
10  cents.) 

Gibson,  William  Hamilton,  with 

Helena  Leeming  Jelliffe,  Our  Native  Orchids 

A  charming  volume  on  a  comparatively  n^lected  branch  of  nature  study. 
The  pictures  of  the  51  species  "are  the  orchids  themselves."  Net, 
(Postage,  14  cents.) 

Goodrich,  Charles  L,    The  First  Book  of  Farming 

An  extremely  valuable  work,  telling  how  to  conduct  a  farm  with  the  least 
expense  and  largest  return.  Sixty-three  full-^age  pictures. .  Net,  ^1.00. 
(Postage,  10  cents.) 

Harper,  Vincent         The  Mortgage  on  the  Brain 

A  novel  of  startling  sugg^iveness,  dealing  with  the  absorbing  question  of 
moral  responsibility  and  individuality.   Illustrated.  ^1.50. 

Landon,  Perceval  The  Opening  of  Tibet 

As  The  Spectator  says:  "This  record  is  by  far  the  most  complete  we  are 
likely  to  get,"  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  members  of  the  expedidon  assisted 
Mr.  Landon  in  preparing  the  account.  Histor}-,  folk-lore,  manners  and 
political  relations — ever\'  phase  of  1  ibet  is  for  the  first  time  faithfully 
transcribed.  Fully  illustrated.  $3.80  net.  (Postage,  38  cents.)  (An  enor- 
mous sale  through  our  authorized  agents.  For  terms  and  territory, 
address  the  "S.  B.  S.  Department.") 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W.,  Editor 

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know 

A  careful  selection  of  the  best  tales  of  all  times  for  young  folks.  Uniform 
with  "  Poems"  and  "Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know."  Net,  90  cents. 
(Postage,  9  cents.) 

Poultry  Book,  The 

Written  by  experts,  this  is  the  one  book  for  the  Amateur,  the  Fancier,  the 
Professional  Breedt  r  nnd  tht  General  Farmer.  In  three  volumes,  superbly 
illustrated.    ;^i3.6o.  Subscription. 
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Richmond,  Grace 


The  Indifference  of  Juliet 


A  story  that  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  sentiment  and  bright  youthfulness 
Eight  full-page  illustrations  and  decorations  by  Henry  Hutt.  $1.50. 


Scctt,  Leroy 


The  Walking  Delegate 


The  Review  of  Reviews  says:  "Buck  Foley  is  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
vivid  and  almost  tangible  characters  in  the  fiction  of  recent  years.  He  is 
superbly  vigorous  and  alive.  Both  as  a  human  document  and  as  a  work 
of  art  'The  Walking  Delegate'  is  a  book  of  extraordinary  worth."  Second 
printing.    Frontispiece.  5i-50. 


Watson,  H.  B.  Marriott 


Hurricane  Island 


"Love  of  woman,  love  of  gold,  love  of  life,  love  of  the  sea." — Philadelphia 
Item.    Illustrated.  $1.50. 


Wise,  John  S. 


The  Lion's  Skin 


By  the  author  of  "The  End  of  An  Era."  "No  book  of  its  kind  in  recent 
years  is  comparable  with  it.  .  .  .  There  is  a  peculiar  Southern  charm 
that  is  irresistible."-  Rirhmond  News-Dealer.  51.50. 


Jl[  Readers  in 
Til  New  York 
and  vicinity  are 
invited  to  visit 
our  library  sales- 
room, where  all 
our  publications, 
magazines, 
books  and  pic- 
tures can  be  ex- 
amined, with  no 
obligation  to 
purchase. 


THE  •  GARDE/^  /j^^  COVATRY  LIFE  /#\  THE  WORLDS 
/HAGAZINE  {^AMERICA  \^  WORK 

DOVBLEDAY  PAGE  ^  CO  iNEW  YORK 
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The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

Cnmbrldsr.  Maax.  ForBoj".  ijH  year.  ("i«r»e.  8  years. 
fUsMi  Iinii1c«l  !■>  n.  I'lU'il'  cntniumisly  under  .uperviilon  of 
liejfl  iculxr  in  rmh  dcpaitmcnt.  Ksrepllonal  mcililleB  for 
flllins  for  llnrvard.    llluslralcd  cwiuU«ur. 


THE  FOSTER  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

CiilleKe  Pfc|iai»tory.    l.iniitra  l<i  40     All   Alhlelici.  Ilunlinjt 
and  fiiliinc     ic  milcj  from  New  Yurk  City.    No  licknc*^  in  ye»n. 
Krv.  ALLY.N  K.  KOHTKK.  M.\.  1  ViJrt,  Urmt  Maatcr. 
VarawaJL  LllrhkU  C*^  C»a. 


M       vrm  -ETT^.  Wilhr.iham. 

Wcsleyan  Academy  (Incorporated) 

Ccxducational.  Prcfwrri  fur  eollme  or  buiineti  Music.  Art.  An 
hiiioric  Ntw  Knfcbnd  S1I10..I.  with  mndrm  equipment  and  ii|ccial 
nieilKAi.    Kor  catal.iguc,  »ddre«  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Nbwhai.i.,  Principal. 


KiiNnxKV,  Lyndon. 

KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Will  Itold  it»  winter  tcs^iim  in  Florida.  Thii  i«  a  new  idea  in 
edu<alif>n.  T\\t  wliole  r<.I»h.I  will  be  tran»(erred.  «liu«  fivine  the 
cadcu  a  oMitinuiw*  ouldocr  lile  (or  (he  entire  «ch™jl  year-  Send  lor  cat- 
al<«ue,  with  Florida  jupptcmcnt.   Cot.  C.  W.  K<>wi m.  Supl..  B»n  lo. 


Masracmusett*.  We»t  Newton, 
nrt,  _      A11»n     ^Virwit      Ssd   >«"      Worth  knowin|c  lor  it* 
1  ne     Allen     ^nOOl     J^j^,;  equipment  »nd  record.  Om, 
ttac/Ur  I*  fiv*  fmpilt.    Cultured  honie»  for  promi«ing  bo)i.  New 
building  Willi  iuprrt>  Kvmnasium  and  swimrninj;  tank. 

AiKEKT  F.uwAKO  Bailev.  A  B  .  Iteadmm>lcr. 


N»w  Jersfv  It'.rdrrlriwn. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

start  <>  hty  ngkt — 

rbviiirallr'  menuUy.  morally.  C<>uiie<  prepirc  lr>r  college  or  bujinen 
life-    CataU>|tue  on  rr«;MP»l- 

Rkv.  T.  H.  L*six>x,  A.m..  Prin.;  MaJ.  T,  I>.  LANtM>r<,  Com'd't. 


New  York.  ri.rn»»ll-"i  llut>oo 

New  York  Military  Academy 

Near  Wf-»t  Pnint     Prcpitf^  f 'r  »M  .  r.l|f(;»».    Vow  rej:««%*nle<l  by  grxluite. 

In  I'.e  «rrnv.  m  y  »-i  I  I'l.  rrn  •.!«    ..i.ej!i->  aoU  unlverMlir^.    l  or  cat.ilo^iie 


The  Dr.  Holbrookes  School 

OSSFNING,  NEW  YORK 
Trrms,  Jl^rw     Kill  term   o(>cncd    September  17th  (or  new 
pupiU.  S«i>it  n>l)rt  iSih  <<ir  iilil  pu|):U, 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 

0/  the  City  of  New  York 

FRANK  DAMROSCH.  Director 

Olienril  (Vt.lxrr  ii,  It'!  F.siabUilioil  4iui  endowed  (..r  the 
thorvu|[h  educatiun  of  vrii^uv  nikidi'Mi^  ul  m<><>ic  Prx^fiei  lu^.  with 
I'lr  n  iiiir  •  i.f  irachrr^  (mm  the  Kr|;i>tiar,  5J  Filth  A*«nu«,  N,  H.  cor. 
ijtl.  '^tiect,  N' »  Viirlc. 


Miss  G  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  Zm* 

THE  CASTLE,  Tarrrtown-on-Hud*oa.  N.  Y.     All  depart - 

iiirnts.  Collc^gc  [ireparatory,  Krailuatini;  and  specie councs. 
For  circular  L.  uiUreu  Mua  C.  E.  MASON.  U.^. 


(JMln.  Ol«r1in,  Boi  W. 

OBERLIN  ACADEMY  7.., Year. 

New  CUtaxi  begin  January  3d.  t90A. 
SeveiitMn  ln»lru^t**rt.    Thurotithly  rq,il(.|»e-!  t>  pfri»«re  f.-f  may  colWc* 

*'*:-nHfli    *i  ll'Kil       New    iourv*    In    Hrt1"«t    .in't   S:UD*i?.      New    fy»r«j.  ! 

l'\(«-nM*  rruoa.iHe.    I'or  c*I«Ii>gae  api-ly  io  JuHK  l-lsMrK  PVK.  Prin  <• 


Oiim,  1.enox  Place.  Avdndale,  Cincinnati. 

The  H.  Thane  MUIer  School  for  girls. 

Lhnited  in  numbers.     Idtlcce  pre|urat»ry  and  advanced  coii'Vt 
.Special  advanugcs  in  IjintcuaEcs,  Literature.  Hislor>'.  Mu*ii:  aod 
Preparation  fur  Foreign  Travel.  Address 

Mti>.  F.MMA  P.  Smith  Mii.i.irii,  or  Miss  E.  Lr>risK  Pamkt,  A. 

OciONTZ  School  P.  (».,  P». 

Ogontz  School  for  Youngf  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hour*  (ri>m  New  Yofk. 
late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke'a  fine  property.    For  nrrularj  address 

Miu  Sylvia  J.  Fa%tman,  Pri»c:pil 

I'hiladei  thia.  Pa  .  GermanlowTi. 

WALNUT  LANE  SCHOOL     SSth  year 

Thorouch  Finishinz  and  Cnllrpe  Pre|>aiali<iy  Courses  with  dip'.i  ri 
— Allradive  home  life.    New  ai>d  enl.irged  af conimodaiiunt    A  -  •- 
door  s^Kjrts.    Ottalogiie.    Mrs.  Theodora  11.  Kicharus,  Prior'  . 

DtsiRHT  or  OiLUKfctA,  Washington. 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls 

KirepriK)!  luillding.  Park  ol  forty  acres.  Cnrivaied  a^lnBtagesz 
.Music.   Cerliticate  adroit*  to  tollege.   Gymnaiiiim     .S-iidio.  51i.Tr-' 

Mifis  Basc^  and  Mi>s  WmiT">'. 

Learn  T^elegrapKy 
=      A  and  R.  R.  A(x:o\intin« 

t"  f  1     i'<  r  n)i>ii(h  Mlary  assured  our  graduate*  under  I  <>r>ii  \f>« 
p.u  uv  until  >i>u  h.ivc  a  pi'sittim.    I  JTCe*!  system  i-l  ir'.egTapfi  si4.-.  . 
.^Mirni.!.    Kiuliirscd  by  all  railway  omcials.    0|>r ralvrw  alwmj*  M 
dpioand.    I  jdirs  also  admitted.   Wnic  <or  cauhtftie. 

.MORHK  HCiKIOI.  OP  TKI.Ki; K A PII V 

Ail.>ra.<  .i.  La  Cj<«k  "  • 

S«ti  l-(«ii<  isco.  CjI. 


l  iiv.  innail,  o.  Biiltsl...  N.  V. 

Texukana.  Tex. 


11        jte  an  .American  and  urer  18  yoan 
of  .itTc  anil  can  read  and  write ,  we  w  ul  Ktid 
>uu.  FKfcK,  Tkp  (  Ull  K«»nrV« 

SERVICE 

Beak 

quality 
»er\  uc 
Ct'Oie  c 

0  CM 

cxnl 
sfc.. 

(Mjsiiiiin.   Write  at  oaa 
|{otki;><   iril  I. 

SALARIES 
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OtVD 

npl- 
his 


fiKT 


YOU 


for 
<  liiit 
.ol- 

cn»t 

r.rhiif 
^  tri 

1  be 


A-V  F.nVCATION, 
MKAN«.  IV  YOV  CAW.  ♦ 

W.  n.  n.ar*l.  ErtWor  ErenlnjC 

of  tuc  Kv^cinK  .'o,>m.I  t"^'^^"'  X 
yr«.--  aoi  r.«d  th.  Una  -'^-'^ 

..'001.  b*vU..  b*.«n..  tlr^  of  »tu.lytnr;4 
New  I        tn.ny  of        frl^n''"  h.v, 
I  got  en  f4nc«tton  .nd  f^conif  <tor.or5.  liiw. 
,,rs.  rlvll  roclnwr*.  *ir.  .ni  h«^-  ,  , 

Lv  mind  «n.l  «hculd  Mk-  to  routloae  .ludy-l^' 
ItoK  to  flt  n:>M-lf  f^r  t-arber  or  fn^lnr^r  or 


n»4 


better 


l.T>ou.  fCoHM.  w  th  no  pro^lX' 
p«.  t  of  r.lrflnr^tnPDt  11  nd  «o«M  HWc  your 

3.  S  .  NEW  YORK 


NO 


ATTi  NTiriN   PAIP   TO  COMMl'NI- 
t  ATIONB  LNSKiNTD. 


Tilis  letter  fnmi  :i  young  man  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Kvening  Journal  voices  the  need  of  thousands 
uj'on  tliousands  just  like  liiiu.   Fortunately  there  IS  a  way  for 
this  nmn  or  any  other  man,  no  matter  how  apparently  helpless 
h:s  U)t,  to  get  a  special  training  and  earn  a  comfortable,  yes, 
even  a  luxurious  living  in  his  chosen  line  of  work. 

It  was  to  help  such  men  that  the  International  Correspondence 
Srliools  were  A)unded  14  years  ago.    It  was  to  give  such  men  every  facility  for 
self-advancement  that  $5,000,000  Jias  l)een  invested  in  buildings,  equipment 
and  text  Ixioks.    It  is  to  answer 
that  vital  question  "How  can  I 
cam  a  better  living"  tliat  the 
o.'Upon  hi  tc  sliown  is  provided. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  jjfw 
can  qualify  to  rise  in  a  preferred 
linv  of  work,  witliout  U>ss  of  time; 
without  leaving  home;  witliout 
worrying  alx)Ut  the  cost,  maik  on 
tlie  conpon  the  occupalion  you  pre- 
fer a:id  mail  it  to  the  I.  C.  S.  In 
return  they  will  show  you  how 
thousands  just  like  you  have  been 
helped  to  succeed  and  how  you, 
too,  can  become  just  as  much  of  a 
success  as  you  desire. 


International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Uo<    ma.  M  UA.NTWN.  I'A. 

ttr  rxtilBin,  without  fiirUMT  olilimiion  nn  rnf  iMTt 
liow  1  .  an  u<i»)lt)f  fur  a  l.irf>  r  Mijti  j  111  tin-  ik»»i- 

IKlll  iN-roK-  U  Ihi  h  I  liiiM-  Iiclirk|.<l  X 


Hk.w  «  ard  U  ritrr 
Wladow  T rimmi-r 

lllllalrmlar 
<  !<  II  hrr<  lr« 

Tritllr  Hill  Hapl. 

Kir*-,  y  nfittr^r 
fnn-HlKft  I'lvmhrr 


I'rIrpbuHr  y.tag^m^rrr 
y.lrr.  I.lchllaa  ^upl 

^wr*  r>  or 

KItttlunari  l*M(ltirt-r 
t  I «  1!  1^  nslnr«- r 
llulliling  (  unlr«i-tur 
ArrkltrT'l  IlralUa>ii 
Arrhllrrt 

^Irui'luntt  Kii^itr«>r 
llrldyr  riiflii«-«T 
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YOUR  CHILDREN:  Are  They, Reading} 

SEE  THAT  BOOKS  OF  FASCINATISC  ISTERFST  AXD  STFRZ/Vf;  U'OkTB  jIKE  IflTHIN  THEIR  Mt-ACH 


P 


MYTHS  EVERY  CHILD 
SHOULD  KNOW 

Edited  bv  Hamilton  W.  Mabik 

A  wleciioii  ■>(  the  cUssic  myilts  of  all  time 
for  young  people.  Krontis.  Ayr,  9^  crni- 
I  By  post,  ^i-uo-) 

FAIRY  TALES  EVERY  CHILD 
SHOULD  KNOW 

Edited  by  Hamii.tun  W.  Mabib 

The  be^l  f;iiry  talci  of  all  n,<tions  and  all 
liiujs.    A>/,qocenis.    (By  post,  #100.? 

POEMS  EVERY  CHILD 
SHOULD  KNOW 

Edited  by  NUrv  E.  Bvkt 

This  is  the  Ant  collection  Kiving,  at  a  veiy 
I  jw  price,  adequate  and  comprrht-nsive  selec- 
li.itu.    Xtt.tjpCeau.    ( By  puit,  ji.ooj 


THE  STORY  OF  AB  By Stam.v wathkuo 

"The  belt  book  to  interest cliildren  in  ibc  life  of  primitive  nun."f  i.jo. 

BOB,  SON  OF  BATTLE  By 

One  of  the  Krcatest  dog  itorics  in  rxislenoc.  $i-io. 


LITTLE  MASTERPIECES  OF 
SCIENCE 

Edited  by  GtoMUB  ItM 

The  storiet  of  the  f»T»tc»t  trtamphi  0/ 
invention. dijcovcrv  and  ein  oratioci,  a»  tad 
hy  the  men  who  niMlc  ibctn. 

Six  volumes,  bound,  fa  50,  w 

LITTLE  MASTERPIECES  OF 
LITERATURE 

Edited  by  Blias  Pbiirv 

The  vital  euenc«  of  the  grval  wnirn 
res)ianiible  for  modem  EnElikh  ltteia«arc, 
presented  in  moM  aitiaciivc  torrn. 

Series   I  1  »2  volumes),  ftj  00 

Scries  11(6  volumes),  fa.40  met. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  TRUE  ADVENTURE 

By  Rl'SSBLL  DnVBLBUAV 

fnm  Ctllh  Jl4im*  "  C*lltn.  A  Trsr  Im  a  Tauil.  A  Cummrr  jiktar4 
ihi  TMititt,  Snriei  tf  /■f»«i»M 

Eacb,  fi.ii  ttt.    The  set.  f  $  <»  ntt. 


Vntur  Prin^ilMira  '*  to  aee  aoy  o(  these  booUs.  Why  not  older  an  a»sortment/*r/»«Mi/rra- 
/  our  rriVliege  ,un  tat  s  dayt,  checking  ^    "  * 


on  this  advertisement  the  liilea  you  deaire? 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  133-137  East  16th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Rockefrllvr  Hall.  Wryn  Ma  -  r  ("oltf-iip,  ''"in  ihr  irnntv  itiijrt  ol 

The  Misses  ShipIey^s  School 

freparatory  lo  Br>n  Miot  (.olleifr  Third  houie  id'Ictl.  'o4  'o5. '> huol  >n,l 
cius  ruinnt:  (xurtli  hui^.  '05.06,  r»i<|rni  tiuilrnis.  |',,r  tlluuijie.l 
dnulai,  idarni  Thb  SRCHrtAHV.  Umi  H.  Bryri  Mam.  Pa. 


STUDY 
LAW 

AT 


Tbf  ntxgmMi  srhool.  Instmrtlon  tjy  mall  aila|>t«4 
lorvery  nof.  Reroinita><l  tiy  rouru  and  fdocalora. 
Kxprri'-tti-rd  and  cotDprteiit  instnirtori.  TakM 
■  iiare  tiiue  only.  Tlireo  conraea— Pr<>p«ntor7, 
Itaaifims,  Coll<-ip>.  i'rr|iar«a 
forpmitlce.  W  ill  lietter  your 
roiHlllton  anil  prosf^'ta  in 
iKiatnesa.  Students  and  vrad' 
iiatfs  everTwhfTe.  t'nU  j»ar- 
tlrulanandspeelml  olTcr  irrv. 

The  Hprmc** 

<>rr«a^ndrnr4-  Kcbf>«l 
of  I.aw. 
««1  ■a>n*l<  "Mf,  l>ttrall,  llrK 


EARN  ^25  TO  $100  A  DAY 

AS  EXPERT  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 


Our  mill  coiirvr  lor  the  rniiflixt  rahllr  amaataai  Pr*rpMUi>  ,|,i«Ilfics 

^t  I  nif.  Ill  r  t,,  i.,  ir.  ifi'li-  (i  f  i-Jio-      fl      t'-r-^  nil  ln^truct"-n  unHrt 

 11.  (,•    -■'         '  •  ■  •     ■       )  in.l  rapt'l  t.*'Vrm. 

I'll    l-f  '«|lurr>  Wiltcitiil 

'•I'll  -I  t  .ii,-in  <  ther  I  ■  luisr^ 

•  n  Tlk^r;  •!  «rr*,MHl>.  I'rit'llral  4rr«,.HllnK.  Au'llliac.  I  «BIMvrrl«l  l^w, 
BMkkrrpiae.  Raalnr**  «rltliair|lr       I'r' -t,',  (in  l"IHV  M 

Mv*Hs,«f*  M.-t  t5nrK>«i  ill  ii\rss  isstiTi  T»:.  ix.iiirBi. 

ft.  »J  K.  tt*  Vt..  ^.m  \„r\. 


ARK'S  Tth¥  ORIENT 


ARABIC 


'tRUISE  0R70  DAYS  spi-nbinc.  l9i»vi.N  PAt 

.AND  E(iVBIRBl$TiriA.ONLr  U0  INC-ti; 


lUOfcwtilWTOCBio 


nonvt 

94  rinOAtjWAV 


WOPH>  i-Ai.'  til 


;  T  A  (V  r     NOV  H  " 


All  the  itAndard  marMite*  fer  ^le.  ar  at  BaK 

miniifactiirm'  pHce*.  tath  machine  fulijr  gunnteeiL  SlUpt>«d  •«* 
pcirilrit<-  .if  finmirMlion     Write  for  (atalntfuc 

TVPRWKITKR  KVPORII'M.  «»&  l.a  «alle  •«..  (llirAC* 


FRANK  NORRIS'S 

BOOKS 

The  RMponsihilitien  of  the  Noveliit.  Net. 

$1.2$.    Postage.  12  cents 
A  Deal  in  Wheat.  $i.$o 
The  Pit.  $1.50 
The  Octopus.  I1.50 
A  Man's  Woman.  $i.$o 
McTeague.  $1.50 
Blix.  $1.25 

Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty.  $1.00 

Publithed  by 

DOnBI.F.DAV.  PAGE  k  CONfPANY 


Booker  T.    Washington's  Books 

Working  with  the  Hands.     Net.  $1.50.  Postage. 
IS  cent* 

Character  Building.    Net,  $1.50.    Postage,  IS  cents 
Up  from  Slaver>'.    Net,  l.SO.    Postage  IS  cents 

PorBI. F.DAY,   PAGE   &  COMPANY 
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1876 


^  NEW  YORK 
GEORGE  F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice*Pre*ident  end  Secretary 
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IDELITY  BONDS 


j  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
^  PERSONAL  ACgPEWT 


HEALTH 


STEAM  BOILER 


PLATE  aUSS 


BURQURY 


FLY  WHEEL 


BONDED  UST. 


The  mechanical  engineers  in  charge  of  our  inspection 
department  arc  thoroughly  conversant  with  steam  boilers  and 
passenger  elevators.  They  inspect  each  year  about  30,000 
boOers  and  7,000  elevators,  and  their  experience  is  large 
acoordingly.  We  offer  their  services  without  charge  to  our 
clients  to  pass  upon  plans  and  specifications  for  new  installations. 

Insurance  That  Insures. 


DTTMOirr  CLARR, 
WM.  P.  DIXOH, 
ALTIXD  W.  HOTT, 


ASSETS,  June  30,  1905, 

LOSSES  PAID  to  June  30b  IMS,  • 

GEO.  E.  IDE,  ) 
W  G  LOW  f 

j.  o.  McciiU4iii«i.  C  OIRECTOK^ 


$  7,393,680.42 
30JI6$,999M 


\  ALEXAITBER  E.  ORR. 
,  <  HEHRT  £.  riERREFOST. 
I  Alf01A.BATa, 


JOHir  L.  I 
W.  Elima0OS£V£I.T. 

oio.r.fiwai]». 


Principal  Offices.  No*.  97-103  Cedar  Straet.  New  York. 


fflGH-GRADE  BONDS 

Yielding  from  4%  to  5.35% 


Th*r«  im  no  better  forM 

of  investment  than  fv  good 
bond  reconrunended  by  expe- 
rtonood  InyiMtmont  BainlMfiB. 

InvMtmonta  of  tho  character 
are  not  only  sak.feg\iarded. 
but  a.lso  posMsa  either  a 
broad  or  CkCtive  market. 


Write  for  Circular  No.  36 


SpencerTrask&G)« 

William  and  Pine  Sts.»  New  York 

I  AftMTf,  N.  Y. 


The  Empire 

of 

Business 

By  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

"  It  is  seldom  a  volume  has  in  it  as 
much  of  value  as  'The  Empire  of  Busi- 
ness.' It  niav  be  read  with  jirotit  by 
all  men,  but  lartKulariy  by  young 
men.  To  those  who  have  their  way  to 
make  it  will  be  an  insj)iring  guide." — 
Charlbs  R.  Flint,  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 
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Sacred  Concerts 
at  Home 

Soul-stirring  hymns  sung  by  noted 
soloists  and  famous  choirs;  magnifi- 
cent anthems  and  oratorios — the  in- 
spiring compositions  of  the  masters, 
rendered  by  the  ablest  performers. 

Victor  Talking  Machine 

with  Victor  Records,  plays  this  music, 
true  to  the  living  voice — whenever 
and  wherever  you  want  it.  Also  the 
greatest  operatic,  orchestral,  band  and 
popular  music. 

New  Victor  Records 

At  Dealers'  November  1st. 

A  few  of  these  irc  ucrrd  music — i  I'rgc  liit  of  other 
mred  teleclion*  it  in  the  \'ictur  Rciurd  catiliigur,  to  be 
hid  uf  dealer*  or  uf  ui. 
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44IIJ- 
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}(utnh«^«  1trKlniiln|.  wiili  4  an'l  61  Mtc  in  to-lnrh  .1<».f  i.ooeach ;  fin  00  rrr  Ho/en. 
NumbcM  lM-|;|nnln|{  wltli  31  and  71  ••r  In  ivifi*  h  «i#r.|i  ^  c»ch ;  |iyuu  i<^t  dozen. 

Haaaa'a  llaH4                                                                  C»mm  Hmi«  br  Bob  ■•fcerto  (nnb.  tre  t 
■■  Orplvnit  In  IU'I« "    ...  .......     Otf«nt«ch         4417.  Oal  Ali<  1  Nii4)iia' t-ui  Itlk "  Sa«tti 

••l'r(e»r»W.f  M»rch*  — Aihalie  Mendcltsohn  By  rrm«k  C,  l»l«il»r 

■•  kuv  Bl»»  0»»rtut'  '  MendrUtuh*  «4:.>.  •■  N,»r  the  C"r<"% .   .    .  •  

"Oureiiof  Shcl*  M»rth*'                                              (><ui«kl  44*'-  •■  He  l-e*Jclh  M» "   Iln<ftxi*)r 

"  HRrte  uf  ttw  Nifhl  W*lt("  I  nciie       Ntilit)         .      Uamolhe  Hj  Mr—*  -g^  r— *  "t*— '*T 

Arthar  fryar'a  Band  44XI'  "  l^t  th«  I.aa>-r  Li|;litk  l>c  llurnia(  '   ■!•«• 

"C  :ivnhe  Wild  M*ui,  •   Darta  br  Collla*  »a4  llarlaa  tw.h.«<«  ) 

Life  Oaard*  Milltarr  Uaad  44»4.  "Oal"!.  r.i»c  Me  IU>.k  Mr  lM«c  '  lIowaH 

"  Depanurr  of  a  Man  of  M  at  "   Ru>%ell  llanttoc  44«5'  "  "'r.  Mr- Jo»hi»»  f  KnatO* 

PrjM'%  Orrbeatra  VaadeTllle  H^«<HbI|t  by  *ptm9*r  aad  JaaM^or.  h.  acr.) 

••  Son/ of  ll»e  Gofld  lltl  ■   Muuittia  4491.  "  Evely  Lilllt  Ull  liclj>»  '  

Maadalla  H«Ia  by  Vulrallae  Abt  1 '/nh.  acr.)  Harllaae  Halaa la  Kyuitah  by  KbIIU  d«  (iacavaa (at<h. ««.  t 

••  Annil  %  Serciij  Ic   UraK*  44')*-  " "  I ■  •»*  M aHa  "  llrrK&>.Wl 

—                                    %M     ^           .  ,     .  4VtJ-  **  [.<n  d<t%  Prinresat "  (Son  1m  l>aj1e»  de  Ma^^ara)  CalAalWr.* 

••  HTn^^^-rMa^^  "'"'                                          BrancH.  ^  l^nci^-lSe-HUaa,  H™».a 

C  aatralU  K.I.  by  Ml..  .  .rlaar  11^  ,  ..h.  ac,  ,  ..  ^„,uf?r-^r.C'''^.o.fnrLT;r4.";  .  . 

••  l.»llal.>  from  l-™..i.le   Ja..»H,w»kl  t.i^,  " ..h. Sine «»  M' '  •  Dloavai 

Traar  fala  by  Bj  pan  O.  Ilarlaa  lurLh.  ate.)  M141.  '•  ItranM  Name  "  (Cam  N<i4BC).  Rlfolctto  VrfiM 

"  Tlte  Mr>^Kr  ol  the  Olti  Lhuc\  l>  Hell  '  Lclghton  61144.  "  Serenade  "  (Oute  Dbliplu)  Coataod 

Baaa  Hala  by  Praak  C.  Htaalry  lonh.  acr.i  DarU  by  MatoL  MlrbalUwa  mm*  TasmHaaC 

"  The  Skit^Mrri  4'f  Si,  l»c* "  Roeckcl  61143.  "  Rui^kan  r>-lk  Snnif  "   I>.'*nuai|  tclikl 

Kaaca  by  nilly  M array  (orch.a^c  )  hut  •■  Hie  Sr.  1  ,uir»  Cry  "  c>»j»*.. 

"  I'TC  Sneihr  iri>  111  I-  <rr>  I'.ifi   Xeilh  Tcaar  Kola  la  ItaUlaa  by  ArtatMc  Kate  fchonu  and  ma>.d>t|lii  arch  1 

Paxidy  »n  "  III  il>e  sha  le  t>  I  ihe  ulJ  Apple  Tree  "      .   .   .  61149   "  KunK<i1l  hunkula    (Catmac  Na)><>lnana)  IVcu 

••  The  W-h.-kDamm  Family"  Voa  Tll«r  Taaar  ftala  la  «*rataa  by  KHk  Urbai^dca 

Ballada by  Haydn  Qaan«tte (onh.  acc  1  ik  k  Kaniinri%ai'Krr  viili (ki..tu<j 

When  the  I- veiilnif  llrfe/'*  i>  \iirhini("lloi.ir,SweH  ll<*fB«,"  Solman  <tn^,  '*Ane  det  Dalit^^T  aut  *  Datit^/r  '  

T-»  Utile  OirliLx.veauD«I.l!ile  Buy  Muliu  Bartl.-f.  Hal- la  Crr»aa  by  Kab*rt  l^bardl  (•«.  h.  a«  ) 

#1151    "  Uic  Muvik  kumiut  "  1  I  he  Muiic  Ccj«ie\  '.i  

Oayraaa  Halo  la  Ornaaa  by  (Jrrtradr  Kaacal-'ch  arr  ) 

71077.  "Atledo  I  lUnia auk  Mttnun' >:  I iunl<  >  ^ni;  iTt'Oi  MifBoajT* 

flea  rbaaUaa  ■■ac  by  lb«  Mlaatar  Macrra 

61145.  ^caChanlle)  No  1  61147.  Sea  Chantle«  Nim.  4  and  5 

■' Tlte  I'apttan  flat  "  14)  "  Whukj  l«i»infiy  ■ 

6li4«.  Sra  rhan.Irt  Nn»  .  ami  ,  "  5»>eaaad«k  • 

13)  "  Itl.i*  Mr  Bully  Uojk"     6iuiL  Sra  Ckaalin  Ncn  6aa-t  7 
Iji  "Sally  Bruon  ■•  (6>  ■  ■  H >o  r.randc  ' 

I  71  "  Bluw  lh«  Maa  Dow«  " 

Victor  Talking:  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

'  in.xiiaD  Ageucy  :  The  nerliner  (.ram-O.phoiie  Co.,  of  Canada,  L<d.,  Montreal 
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MORE  PROr.RESS 

AS  WE  look  at  it,  the  strongest  evidence 
/a     that  can  be  given  of  a  magazine's 
<^  -X    increase  in  usefulness  is  to  be  found 

in  the  extent  and  quality  of  its  subscription 
list.  The  fall  campaign  for  subscriptions, 
which  we  have  great  faith  will  yield  well  in 
these  fortunate  days  of  national  [  r  isiK-rity, 
floes  not  bej,Mn  until  niid-Xovenibcr,  hiii  the 
record  of  September  and  early  October  shows 
an  increase  of  more  than  one-third  in  the 
number  of  yearly  subscriptions  received  this 
year  over  the  same  })eriofl  in  1904.  For 
several  years  now  The  World's  Work  has 
been  what  is  called  non-returnable,  i.  e.,  that 
copies  are  not  sent  out  to  the  dealers  "on 
sale."  The  rctuni  privilej^e  involves  ^reat 
waste  of  maj^azines  that  do  no  one  anv 
good,  readers,  advertisers  or  the  publisher, 
and  the  cutting  out  of  the  return  privilege 
makes  the  circulation  of  The  World's  Worr 
a  solid  and  substantial  one. 

THE  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  World's  Work  has  for  some  months 
offered  to  send   to  its  readers  information 
from    its    "Business    Helps  Department." 
Business  Helps  means  all  the  things  which 
BXe  available  to  assist  the  business  man  to 
accomplish  his  work  more  efficiently,  whether 
it  is  a  plan  for  making  a  monthly  statement 
of  one's  profits  and  losses,  or  a  new  kind  of 
filing  cabinet,  or  a  new  a\(  raging  machine. 
The  response  to  this  offer  has  been  astonishint;; 
"we  have  received  letters  from  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe  seeking  information, 
and  we  are  better  able  to  give  it  now  than 
ever  before. 

A  WONDBRPUL  BOOK 

Many  of  our  readers  may  ha\  e  heard  of 
^lie  remarkable  experiences  of  Herr  C.  G. 


Schillings,  who  went  to  Africa  to  photograph 
wild  animals,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
success  of  his  journey.  He  took  one  hundred 
and  seventy  carriers  and  an  elaborate  photo- 
graphic outfit,  which  resulted  in  wonderful 
pictures  of  lions,  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
giraflfes,  zebras,  and  other  wild  animals  from 
life  in  their  native  haunts.  The  Enf,'lish 
version  has  been  greatly  improved  on  the 
German  and  contains  more  than  300  im- 
portant pictures.  Messrs.  Harper  and  Bnj- 
ther  have  issued  a  |>irated  reprint  of  the 
German  book,  reproducing  the  printed  illus- 
trations without  the  sanction  of  the  German 
author  or  publisher,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
information  that  we  had  paid  a  hi^h  price  for 
the  American  rights.  Our  authorized  edition 
has  the  pictures  direct  from  the  original 
photographs  and  will  be  sold  for  about  half 
the  price  of  the  English  edition. 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

of  The  World's  Work  (Volume  X.,  April  to 
October,  1905)  are  now  ready.    So  many 

subscrilx>rs  deride  to  bind  their  magazines 
after  certain  numbers  ha\e  lu  rome  scarce 
and  dilhcult  to  obtain  that  we  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  bind.  We  furnish  an  inde.x  without  charge 
to  anyone  requestin)^  it.  and  local  binders  can 
easily  do  the  work.  A  cloth  cover  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  forty-seven  cents;  this  can 
l)e  used  by  any  binder.  We  will  bind 
subscribers'  own  copies  for  scventv-fivc  cents 
(carriage  extra).  Readers  who  wish  to  bmd 
their  magazines  are  invited  to  our  Library- 
Salesroom,  133  East  Sixteenth  Street  (where 
also  any  of  our  books  mav  be  seen).  If 
the  numbers  are  returned  in  good  condition 
they  will  be  exchanged  for  a  bound  volume  at 
once  on  payment  of  the  price,  seventy-five 
cents. 
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THE  TALK  OF  THE  OFFICE 


STRIRBS,  OBLAYS  AND  COMPLAINTS 

The  last  few  weeks  have  broi;^ht  hundreds 
of  coni])laints  because  of  the  non-receipt  of 
magazines.  There  have  been  several  reasons 
for  this:  During  September  the  drivers  of 
the  New  York  mail  wagons  went  out  on  strike, 
and  for  several  weeks  magazines  were  delayed. 
For  instance,  the  mail  of  a  certain  I'-riday, 
Saturday  and  Monday  (to  complete  which 
the  bindery  worked  nights)  was  still  in  the 
city  on  Monday  night,  there  being  no  wagons 
to  haul  the  nia^'azines  to  the  trains.  We 
wish  to  say  now  that  all  subscribers'  copies 
are  sent  f^m  our  office  to  reach  the  sub> 
scribers  at  the  date  when  publication  is 
made  through  the  news-stands. 

ON  JANUARY  2,  I906 

we  are  looking  forward  to  a  possible  strike, 
and  we  may  then  have  to  ask  our  advertisers 
and  readers  to  bear  with  us.  The  Typograph- 
ical Union,  which  controls  the  tsrpesetting  of 
most  offices  in  Xrw  York,  has  made  certain 
demands  which  the  employers'  union — in 
this  case  "The  Typothetae" — is  unwilling  to 
acc^e  to.  This  may  affect  our  February 
numbers,  and  we  speak  of  the  matter  thus 
far  in  advance  so  that  our  readi  rs  may  know 
that  everything  is  being  done  that  can  be 
done  to  prepare  for  the  great  misfortune  of  a 
strike,  if  it  should  come,  and  that  they  shall 
be  put  to  no  more  inconvenience  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

BRSORS  ABOUT  3  PBR  CBNT.  OP  COMPLAINTS 

For  some  years  we  have  been  carefully 
or^'anizint:  a  Complaint  Department,  where 
all  diihculties  in  connection  with  any  sort 
of  complaint  are  carefully  attended  to. 
Of  the  total  !r  tns  of  complaint  received  we 
have  now  w(jrkt  <l  (](nvn  the  average  error  on 
our  part  to  l)e  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
and  we  are  hoping  to  very  much  reduce  this 
percentage.  What  often  appears  to  be  bad 
manaiLjement  or  carelessness  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  causes  entirely  beyond  our 
control.  For  instance,  every  Christmas  we 
replace  hundreds  of  numbers  taken  by  the 
janitors  of  ay^artments,  the  Christmas  issue 
being  the  number  most  admired  by  certain 
classes  of  people  who  borrow  from  the  mail 
without  notification  to  the  addressee.  The 
burden  of  our  snnt;  is  this:  If  anything  goes 
wrong  let  us  know  the  facts  fully  after  you 


have  allou^d  a  few  days  of  grace  for  the  delays 

in  mail  We  cannot  ])romise  to  make  no 
mistakes,  but  we  can  and  do  promise  courteous 
attention  to  any  dissatisfaction  brought  to  our 
notice. 

A  GR8AT  COMPLIMBNT 

It  may  be  a  poor  advertisement  to  pnnt 
favorable  opinions  written  by  subscribers 

who  arc  obviously  friendly,  but  this  young 
gentleman  of  seven  has  expressed  so  ably  the 
purpose  of  the  magazine  tlxat  we  yield  to  the 
temptation: 

"October  i,  1905. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  World's  Wokk: 

"  EnckMed  is  a  check  for  a  subscription  to  The 

World's  Work,  to  be  sent  to  Master  ,  ai  the 

above  address.  I  send  this  tu  you  direct  because, 
as  editor,  I  am  sure  you  will  hi-  interested  in  my 
seven-year-old's  appreciation  of  yi>ur  muguzine.  He 
begged  me  to  give  up  his  young  folk's  «»wfs^w> 
and  the  other  older  magazines  in  fa\'or  of  The 
WoBLb's  Work.  Why  ?  '  Because.'  he  says,  *  tluMe 
magasines  are  all  about  love  and  such  stniF,  and 
The  WoRi.n's  Work  slmws  vou  somebody  doing 
something,  and  about  geography.' 

"  We  are  but  sixteen  mites  from  Boeton.  but  I 
assiirc  V' lU  the  boy  is  normal 

"  Kindly  begin  the  subscription  with  the  cur- 
rent (October)  number. 

"  RespeetfuHy. 

Mrs.  

A  I4.OO  MAOASINB  POR  Sj.OO 

We  have  already  announced  that  the  price 
of  Country  Life  in  Anurka  will  be  raised  on 
February  ist  to  $4.00  a  year — 35  cents  a 
number.  There  are  two  reasons  for  tlua. 
First,  we  wish  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
mai^'azine  to  include  several  new  features, 
among  others  the  inside  of  the  country  home 
as  well  as  the  outside;  second,  tlie  cost  of 
making  the  magasine,  even  of  its  present 
size,  is  j^n  atcr  than  the  amount  paid  by 
subscribers.  Until  Febn.:ary  ist,  $3.00  will 
pay  for  a  year's  subscription  and  $6.00  for  a 
two-years'  subscription. 

FALL  BOOKS 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  list  o! 
our  fall  books  printed  elsewhere  in  this  mag- 
azine. There  are  several  very  important  as<! 
beautiful  voltunes  announced  which  wTJ 
particularly  interest  the  readers  of  TBf 
World's  Work. 
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Cc»yritlkt  190S,  Armour  Ct-tang 


Armour*s  Extract  of  Beef  Calendar  Offer 

Our  11K)6  Calendar  presents  six  new  heads,  typifying  ideal  American  womanhood,  drawn  by 
the  following  well  known  artisis :  C.  Allen  Gilbert,  Henry  Hutt.  Harrison  Fisher,  Thomas  Mitchell 
Peirce,  Hazel  Martyn  and  F.  S.  Manning.  Arranged  in  six  sheen  (size,  10  x  l.j),  tied  with  ribbon 
for  hanging,  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  tweaty-iive  cents  or  metal  cap 
from  a  jar  of 

ARMOUR'S  EXTRACTo/BEEF 

The  Best  Extract  of  the  Best  Beef  for  Soups,  Sauces,  Gravies  and  Beef  Tea. 

JV  1^1  €k\a  €\f^^X*         bave  a  small  edition  of  calendar  designs  as  art  plates  (11  x  17 

*  V/IXCX     inches),  for  framing  or  portfolio.    Single  plates  will  be  mailed 

entpaid  for  twenty-five  cents  each,  or  the  six  complete,  by  prepaid  express.  ^l.UO  One  metal  cap 
om  jar  of  Extract  good  fur  single  sheet,  or  six  caps  for  complete  set. 

Armour  ^  Company,  Chicago 
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*Pears'SoeiP 


While  hands,  a  pure,  clear  complexion,  and 
civilization,  follow  the  use  of  PeARS'  Soap — the 
only  Soap  used   all  over  the   civilized  w^orld. 


Of  an  Scented  Soaps  Pears'  Otto  of  Rose  is  the  best. 
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"  A  R<i:i<l  ..f  L  ThousBn<l  Won- 
ders," bt-j^uiug  in  the  auo- 
MewBdhmdof  perpKuJgpring, 
windinfc  alonj;  the  ellJf«tlMlded 
coast  of  the  blue  Paellle,  plunK- 
throiii;li  vnlli<_vi«  of  fruit  aixl 
flowers,  over  billowing  bills  Md 
aijaalle  mooBtainm  ■rouod  and 
wound  Know -crowned  Sltiista 
into  the  Kent-  City  of  Norllilaiiil. 

That,  in  a  word,  in  tin-  COAST 
i.U<£  AND  SHASTA  ROUT£ 
frftheSontboni  pMsifleOomiwajr, 
fr«im  I,o<  Aiiireles  to  Portlniid; 
KtOO  mill's  of  the  most  inspiring, 
I  >e  » i  Idiri  ng,  educational,  bedtb- 
boatowiag  ooontr J  that  wondar- 
loTCT  ©yer  drnamed  about 

T. '  L'i>  1"  t  'alifiiriiiii  uii'l  iKit 
SCO  ittromtbeCUAST  LINE 
^f^'^  AND   SHASTA  ROUTE 
cJ^»^    would  bo  Ilka  going  blind- 
foldtd  tlirouifh  the  Louvre;  to 
to  ^iclit'-'eekingor  health-hunt- 
ing in  other  Unda,  learing  be- 
hind tbia  wonderland  of  oars,  ia 
liki-  rr'iiiinnrinKOTie'ji  country ; 
to  stay  at  home  when  just 
•erou  the  tbr(>fihold  is  this 
treat  of  a  lifetime  la  iieed< 
leas  sdf-deolal. 

Kvcry    turn    of  the 
COAST  LINE  AND 
SHASTA  ROl'TR  ia  • 
revelation.  Every 
mile  fflTea  aew  color- 

in;;,    new    lili  .    Jn  w 
greatness  to  thiii  ever- 
ehangioy  pawnm^ 
Rach    faamkt,  vtl* 
IsRe,  town  and  elty 
tempt«  one  with  the 
hoapitaiity  of  its  re- 
aorta;  tbabaalthftal- 
nejM*  of  it«  climate 
and  waters;  the 
grandeur  of  it« 


the  fra- 
grance  of  ita  flow- 

ers  ;  till'  ciimfort 
of  its  homes  — 
'  ven  witli  tbe 


promise  of  fortune.  But  hurry  on,  for  on  the 
COAST  LINE  AND  SHASTA  ROUTEof  tbe  South- 
era  PaelAe  Company  are  alwaya  greater  tbtnga  to  be 

realiej-il  and  you  must  nut  stop  until  you  reach  tho 
end,  for  even  if  you  live  as  Iohl:  b-  llie  world  en- 
dures, you  will  never  tlnd  r  trip  that  imnrifl 
"TbeKued  of  a  Tluni-am.l  W..i;.h  rv'' 

A  FRW  Of=  TMU  THOUSAND 

Leaving  )>ehiua  with  many  a  regret,  Los  Angelea, 
the  City  of  Angda,  the  eoontiy  where  every  day 
la  Jlay-day,  with  its  orange  groves  nn<1  airlands  of 
dowen,  its  palm-bordered  Tlatas,  Us  neasido  and 
mouBtaliUitiie  lint  atop  ahooM  be  . 

CA.Mlll.OS 


tile  home  of  Pielen  Hunt  .luck-son's  "  Kamona." 
The  old  ranch  house  of  adobe,  the  quaint  old 
chapel,  the  Indian  pestle  and  mortars,  the  stone 
olive  of  a  humlnd  years  ago,  are  all  here 

atniil  oraiigea  Kod  leiBona,  walnut,  oUve  and 
ro«e  trees. 

SAN  BtieNAVeNTUKA 

Hero  i«  the  first  of  many  old  8pani!«h  niissionx  you 
visit  oo  the  COAST  LINE  AND  SHASTA  ROUTE, 
each  one  eharmlng  yoa  with  ita  mre  art  treasnrea, 
priceless  liook>.  lUhietif  rotws  of  the  Fniiifiscan 
Friars,  ami  sweet  toned  Ik'Uh  on  their  rawhide 
thongs,  ringing  as  they  did  over  a  hundred  yeara 
ago.  At  San  Buenaventnn  ene  eould  Hates  for  • 
week  to  the  tore  of  Ffttber  Orogan,  bat  "The  Road 
of  a  Thousand  Wouders  "  culls  you  to  sec  the  most 
gorgeotia  series  of  marine  and  mountain  uiuster- 
piieeaa  Mature  ever  painted. 

Flor  a  eentncy  of  milea  and  nore  the  trate 
fhveada  tbe  green-graeed  monntalna  within  a  atone 

flip  of  t!i>-  eVi  T  <  li;ri^-ili„-   Puciflc.      r.s.ry  i  iirvi>, 

every  bend  of  tbe  roadway,  displays  another  pic- 
ture, until  you  are  fairly  apellbonnd  with  the  glory 
ef  It  alL  In  no  other  part  of  tbe  world  ia  there 
such  a  road  as  this — Uirough  miles  of  orchards 
and  reidms  of  llowera,  beside  a  Miow-wbite  )>eui'li, 
fringed  with  ita  laeework  of  foam.  Before,  behind, 
above,  below,  to  tbe  right  and  left,  each  view  en- 
folds its  tnarvels  as  yon  speed  alontf  "The  Kinf^'s 
Highway"  in  fog-bank  ami  sunHhioe;  through 
the  blue  and  the  gray :  past  Point  ('oiice|K*ion 
with  ita  guiding  light  to  Point  ArKuello,  wind- 
Ing  Into  the  deptha  like  tone  great  serpent  with  • 
iH'ai-on  f<ir  iin  eye.   In  the  maauHniB  you  havs 

stopped  ut  beautiful 
SANTA  BARBARA 

the  Capit^d  of  Conteiil.  when'  sprintr  ^'iiinni  r 
cAmnos  keep  I  sf  together  the  year  round,  and  wdcuuie 
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MUwaj  PatBt,  M vatcrcy.  CarliM  MImIm. 

CaUfarBla  Cararl.  CBllfarala 

you  nliko  in  Docftnber  and  July.  CarMwd  on  one 
b{iIi<  by  the  balmy  Paciflc,  S»iita  Barlwra  niny,  In- 
deed, be  called  the  "  ParadUw  of  Sunshine." 

The  ma^iflc^nt  Hotel  Pott»T ;  the  never-tiring 
drives;  the  inviKoratliii;  va  batLlug;  the  awe  ot 
the  mountainN;  the  inHpiration  of  the  flowerx ;  the 
fascination  of  tl!<binKaud  catohiiig  Honiotblug  worth 
^wbile;  the  charm  of  being  carried  back  to  another 
age  in  the  Santa  Darltara  Mission,  where  sombre- 
robed  friurn  welcome  everj'one  as  they  did  tlie 
hidalgos  in  days  of  yore,  all  this  and  more  you 
find  to  hold  you  at  Santa  rUrlwra,  but  the  train 
arrives  and  the  itinerary  nayit  "all  abuard"  for 

PI5MO 

Thi»  is  a  new  rewrt  where  the  never  silent  waves 
liave  fortiiwl  a  22-niile  Inwh  of  Indem-ribable  beauty 
and  planned  the  greate<«t  bathing  M(s:ca  of  future 
generations.  Already  a  beautiful  hotel  has  been 
con]pleted,coTnfortabletent«an<l  cottages  furnishing 
the  luxury  of  home,  while  you  revel  in  the  waters 
and  gather  health  on  the  cllff-protectcid  sands. 
From  Pismo  it  in  but  a  step  to 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 

where  in  1772  the  Christianiiing  Fathers  wrought 
another  link  In  their  chain  of  Misaioni*.  Here 
also  Is  the  location  of  Fremont's  earthworks, 
making  San  Luia  Obispo,  with  all  its  other  attrac- 
tions, one  of  the  important  historical  pointa  in 
California. 

From  San  Luis  Obi  spo  the  COAST  LINE  AND 
SHASTA  ROUTE  of  the  S^mthem  Pa<>iflr  Company 
follows  the  path  of  the  padn-s  over  the  heights  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  Mountain?*  through  the  country  of  pyra- 
mids, where  nature  rival*  the  work  of  the  early  Egyp- 
tians, and  makes  the  traveler  think  be  is  in  the  prov- 
inre  of  Ohiiteh.  Mile  upon  mile  of  regal  sights 
unfold  until  you  llnally  descend  to  that  famous 
resort  of  health, 

PA50  ROBLES  HOT  SPRINOS 

where  the  park-surrounded  hotel  of  the  aame  name 

bids  you  welcome,  while  you  are  rejuvenated  by 
the  nature  baths  of  hot  sulphur  water  and  soothing 
jM-at.  where  the  Indians  eunsl  their  ills  centimes 
U'fore  the  first  pllgriniase  of  the  paleface.  Every 
page  of  Paso  Rnbles  Hot  Springs' history  teems  with 
miracles  wrought  by  these  volcanic  springs,  now 
enshrine*!  in  a  marble  bathing  palace,  perfectly 
equipped  for  every  medicinal  bath  known  to  science. 


Ml.  HaaUhaa,  UUUkrai*  »aa  I'rmacUc^  Califarala 

Within  driving  distance  of  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 
are  also  found  the  Mission  of  San  Miguel,  Morro 
Bock,  Devil's  Den,  <'himney  Rock,  the  Abalone 
Fisheries  of  Cayucos,  and  enough  more  for  a  year's 
enchantment,  if  you  did  not  know  that  joat  ahead 
was  that  gem  of  all  the  worlds  rt'sorts, 

DEL  MONTE 

A  playground  which  one  can  readily  believe  was 
oiire  inhabited  by  the  gmlsand  fairies  of  myibolog}' ; 
a  IJC-acre  park  in  which  every  clime  baa  con- 
tributed her  rarest  specimens  in  the  creation  of  a 
haven  for  the  iMtanint,  the  nature  lover,  the  health 
aeeker,  the  golf  lover,  the  polo  player.  Here,  too, 
among  many  others,  is  that  far-famed  17-mile  drive 
—  the  road  of  things  curious,  weird  and  unbeliev- 
able—  through  historical  Monterey,  with  all  ita  land- 
marks of  early  California ;  through  the  cypress 
forest  of  mystic  origin  which  sets  you  thinking  of 
things  supernatural ;  around  the  spray-washed 
clilTs  aud  pebble  studd^-d  sands  of  Monterey  Bay ; 
back  to  the  hallowed  Mission  of  Carmel.  Usually 
those  who  stop  at  r>el  Monte  find  it  irreni»tible,  and 
encore  its  attractions  utitil  the  end  of  the  play,  but 
those  who  are  to  m-o  a  thousand  wonders  must  leave 
it  for  the  time,  and  journey  on  through  the  Pajaro 
Valley,  that  realiu  of  verdur«,  that  kaleido«icope 
of  colors,  to 

THE  BIO  TREE5  OF  SANTA  CRUZ 

the  oldest  living  things  on  earth  to-day.  Befom 
the  Big  Trees  of  Califoniin  you  Imiw  in  silence. 
They  are  so  much  greater  than  anything  you  ever 
im»gine<l,  they  are  so  far  lieyontl  anything  with 
which  you  have  to  compare  them  that  you  are  awe- 
stricken,  your  enioitons  are  Indescrilwible,  you 
want  to  be  alone  to  compass  them  with  the  mind, 
to  believe  that  what  you  s(i«  is  really  true. 

Without  the  big  trees,  Santa  Cruz  would  be  a 
wonder  unto  itself.  It  is  a  place  )M>love«t  by  all 
Callfomians,  who  have  so  many  plan-s  well  worth 
loving.  From  far  and  near  they  go  to  Santa  Cros 
to  enjoy  lis  amusement  Casino,  its  Wautiful  beach 
and  glorious  bathing,  its  pleasiin*  pier,  its  thrill- 
ing canyon  dnves,  its  abundant  salmon  fl!*hing, 
and  a  hundred  other  allurements  from  whirh  yuu 
will  have  to  say  farewell,  if  you  ever  expect  to  reaeli 

SAN  JOSE 

in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  that  sea  of  blos-toms.  where 
six  million  trees  in  bloom  make  the  cherry  bIo«aoms 
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of  Japan  look  like  a  pc«  patch.  Here,  with  the 
llotol  Vi-mUime  as  hiisdquartent,  you  vixit  Alum 
Rock  Park.  Santa  I'lara  with  its  relic-storiHl  MinHioa, 
and  that  toiub among  the  cluudHand  near  thentaro  — 

THE  LICK  OBSERVATORY 

Like  a  eastio  from  the  froblin  I'took  mother 
read,  the  Lirk  Ohi««rvatory  Rhinen  white  and  clear 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  fruui  which 
you  iMte  the  monaic  panorama  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  ;  the  ruKK^-d  peak;*  of  the  Sauia  Cmz  Moun- 
tains ;  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ;  the  roatletta  Pa- 
cific far  bt-yond ;  the  San  Juaiiuin  Valley  and  the 
auow-oapped  fnimmits  of  the  SierraH  breaking 
through  the  cluudii. 

From  San  .lone  to  San  Francisco  the  COAST 
LINE  AND  SHASTA  KOI  TE  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  (\im|)auy  is  a  myriad  of  Rurprises.  At  Moun- 
tain View  you  begin  to  see  the  gr^Jkt  white  clouds, 
lowering  over  the  mountain  tops  thouitands  of  feet 
abore,  like  a  prehistoric  sea  congealed  in  all  It  a 
fury.  Hero  and  there  a  nisrged  peak,  breaking 
through,  is  gildt-d  by  the  sun,  forming  a  mirage  of 
almost  unearthly  grandeur.  And  so  the  scene  un- 
folds before  you  until  the  trainman  brings  you  back 
to  things  material  with  the  c^ll  of  Palo  Alto,  the 
borne  of  that  great  educational  monumeut, 

THE  STANFORD  UNIVERSITV 

a  work  of  love  in  which  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
hare  been  devoted  to  completing  the  grandest  tem- 
ple of  learning  ever  erectwi.  The  Moorish  architec- 
ture of  the  early  California  Missions,  the  perfectly 
equipped  buildings,  each  a  college  in  itself,  are 
alone  worth  hours  of  study.  The  Memorial  Chapel, 
costing  half  a  million  of  dullars,  calN  yuu  bark  again 
and  azain  to  mar\'el  at  the  mo;<aic  covered  walls, 
the  memorial  windciws  of  stained  glBfi.*.  the  altar 
of  pure  white  Carrara,  the  pulpit  of  stone  and  price- 
less bronxe  lectern.  The  glory  of  the  coloring  as  the 
golden  sun  gives  startling  life  to  all  thew?  master- 
pieces of  the  Old  World,  holds  you  spi-llbound  and 
thoughtful,  and  when  you  finally  step  quietly  away 
is  with  the  greatest  reverence  in  the  heart  for  those 
who  have  blessed  the  world  with  such  an  «»difice. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

the  gateway  to  the  Orient,  the  key  of  commeroe  to 
come,  the  most  faitcinating  metrt)poIi8  of  this  or  any 
other  age,  commands  you  to  forget  there  is  such  a 


thing  as  time,  and  invites  you  to  dwell  within  her 
gates,  and  see  those  sights  which  make  of  her  the 
Xaples,  the  Rome,  the  Paris,  the  Budapest,  of 
America. 

With  the  famous  Palace  Hotel  or  the  luxurious 
St.  Francis  as  a  contn*.  a  diiTerent  trip  can  be 
taken  every  day  in  the  yeor  and  some  of  the  nights, 
in  seeing  the  Oolden  Qate  with  its  tropical  park 
conjured  from  the  sands  by  the  magic  of  money, 
love  and  art ;  the  Presidio,  where  Undo  Sam 
guards  the  harbor;  Alcatraz  Island,  the  military 
prison  of  the  Pacific;  Fort  Winfleld  Scott;  Fort 
Mason ;  the  Navy  Yard  on  Mare  Island ;  the  Cliff 
House,  Seal  Kocks  and  Siifro  Heights,  not  forget- 
ting Chinatown  with  all  its  mystery  and  supersti- 
tion. 

All  these  things  and  many  others  you  must 
surely  see  at  San  Francisco,  leaving  for  the  grand 
finale,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  the  Gibraltar  of  Cloudland, 
reache<l  by  the  crookedest  railroad  in  the  world. 
From  this  eminence  the  eye  can  see  on  a  clear  day 
the  Sierras,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  while 
below  the  fog-clouds  are  rolling  in  from  the  endlesa 
Paciflr,  over  and  over  the  lower  mountain  ridges, 
like  a  thousand  Niagaras  poured  into  one — a  fitting 
memory  to  carry  with  you  toward  the  land  of 
pn'<"lous  dust  and  nuggeta. 

From  San  Francisco  the  COAST  LINE  AND 
SHASTA  ROUTE  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
carries  you  din-rtly  northward  through  the  pictur- 
e!4qu«  Sacramento  Valley,  that  fertile  plaiti, between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  the  great  C(>ast 
range.  Riding  to  the  rhythm  of  the  plunginir, 
swirling,  rippling  Sacramento  River,  one  marvels 
DO  longer  at  the  fortunes  of  California,  for  where 
the  earth  does  not  yield  wealth  in  metal  it  does  in 
agriculture.  Here  are  produced  the  oranges  New 
York  eats  at  Christmas:  here  is  grown  the  bulk  of 
California's  di>ciduous  fruits;  here  is  the  stage  on 
which  was  played  the  first  drama  of  '4^. 

5ACRA.MENTO 

To  those  who  love  the  history  of  their  land, 
the  capital  of  California  is  an  inexhaustible 
archive,  a  city  of  landmarks,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Fort  of  General  Sutter,  the  place  to 
which  John  Marshall  brought  the  news  of  the  first 
discovery  of  gold.  Sutter  Fort  is  now  a  veritable 
museum  of  the  days  of  '49.  containini;  Marshall's 
original  mining  tools,  the  bullet-scarred  stage  and 
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prairie  schooner,  all  reniiolBcent  of  the  time  when 
the  laml  w&s  in        throi-M  uf  the  Kohl  luHt. 

The  CrtK'lver  Art  (.Jnllery  of  the  CHpital  city,  a<l<U 
an  extra  attrnciioii  fur  lurcnt  of  ram  ulU  ari,  itit 
wallH  bei»K  covertnl  witli  (he  finest  collection  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  treasures  in  America. 

North  from  Sacnu^ento  thix  wonderful  ruail  of  the 
Houtbern  Pacific  Company  lies  through  a  Ganleu  of 
Eden.  Kvery  town  holdft  something  of  interest  — 
Yuha  CHty.  Alarynville,  Chico.  Vina.  Ked  Bluff,  K«l- 
diiiK.  all  extendinf;  an  inritinii;  hand  to  the  sight- 
seeker,  the  hunter,  the  Hnhermau,  the  invet^tor.  At 

CHICO 

Uncle  .Sam  baa  establuhod  his  Plant  Production 
Ktalioii.  whero  marvelous  exiierimenis  are  carrieil 
on  the  year  round  in  the  culture  of  tlowers.  frulis, 
nuts  and  vegetahles  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

From  Keddiug.  (h«  e<|UBl  of  Los  Angeles  in 
perennial  (cmperaturo,  all  eyes  an?  ever  turned  in 
one  dirwtion,  for  this  is  the  n>gion  of  Shasta,  that 
kindly  uouutuiu  which  hids  ynu  welcome  a  hun- 
dred miles  away. 

I'p  and  up  you  eo,  through  the  beautiful  canyon 
of  tlio  Sacranienio.  winding,  turning,  twisting, 
tunneling  with  every  caprice  of  the  gold-la<len 
river,  parallel  with  nigged  crags,  peaks  and  table- 
lands, until  the  eyes  shut  in  sheer  bewilderment 
to  open  in  amazement  at  the  most  eerie  of  all 
queer  rock  formations,  the  ("rags.  Cold  and  gray 
ntid  iuiprextialile.  Iln-y  stand  -4.000  feet  high,  a 
splintered  heap,  aerrateil  like  the  fangs  of  some 
gn-at  mastislon,  guarding  the  lake  behind  it,  where 
floats  an  anuy  of  ravenous,  silvery  Irout.  Next 
on  the  time-table  is  that  superlative  of  all  mountain 
resorts, 

5HA5TA  5PRINaS 

situateil  on  n  sun-carr-ssed  plateau  amid  an  endless 
Kurc<-S!>i<>ii  of  mountains,  forexts,  Ntn-atns,  caM'ades, 
wonderful  waterfulls  and  mineral  springK— the 
fount  of  Shasta  water,  that  xparkling,  bubbling, 
snuppiiig  'Iritik  of  heulth.  syphuui-d  iu  all  its  purity 
front  the  heart  of  Shasta. 

Over  the  mountains  and  under  tho  mountains, 
too.  you  go  to  Sisson,  n«-sfli'd  at  the  very  fcxit  of 
Mt.  .^h.nst;i,  almtmt  within  the  cooling  breath  of  its 
siiow-rtllid  chasms.  Hi-re  the  traveler  stoi>s,  anil 
from  the  plu/u  of  tliiit  famous  inn  of  Califnniia's 
history,  Sisnon's  Tavern,  hot  mo<leriii/.ed  into  a 
cliariiiiiig  r»-sort  hotel,  worships  this  whit«.>-cniwn«d 


monarch  of  the  mountains,  this  glacier-capped  rival 
of  the  Matterhorn  —  Mt.  Shasta—  14,444  fin-i  abovt* 
the  sea.  At  Sisnon  is  also  fouixl  the  l".  S.  fl^«heriea, 
where  you  can  learn  mor<!  alsjut  (he  habits  of  game 
fish  in  five  minutes  than  yon  can  on  the  side  of  » 
brook  in  five  years.  Hard  luck  fishermen  are  al- 
ways Welcome. 

Leaving  Sisson  really  seems  like  bidding  good- 
bye to  civilization.  Dashing  into  the  wilds  of  the 
Siskiyou  Range,  around  and  around  Mt.  Shasta, 
s««ing  it  from  every  p(»int  of  view,  with  the  Crag-i 
and  Black  Butt«M  rivaling  each  other  fur  second 
place,  you  enter  a  region  where  railroad  engim-er- 
ing  roarhes  the  cllraux  of  it-<  daring.  Clinging  to 
the  very  sides  of  many  a  precipice,  over  dizzy 
heights,  doubling,  turning,  looping,  skirting  thif 
cliff  and  that,  creeping  along  the  canyon  edge,  but 
ever  climbing  until  the  summit  is  reacheil  at  Siski- 
you, the  hunting  grounds  of  the  old-time  tribes, 
where  the  game  still  trails  in  wait  fur  the  white 
man.  Here  is  the  domain  of  the  hunter,  where 
deer  and  bear,  geese,  ducks,  sni]>e  and  phea>ant^ 
can  be  had  within  gtinshot  of  tho  tra<-k.  where 
five  de<»r  a  day  to  a  man  is  the  lilvral  limit  of 
the  law  because  (bey  are  no  plentiful ;  where  (he 
rivers  and  mountain  streams  arc  crowded  with 
salmon  and  trout  that  know  not  the  meaning  of  (be 
nxi's  refl(«ction.  And  ao  it  continues  every  udle  of 
the  way  past  Pilot  Rock,  where  shone  the  signal 
fires  of  the  gathering  tribes;  pa-tt  the  placer  mines 
where  fortunes  are  being  washed  from  the  gulch 
sides,  until  the  Willamette  Valley  spreads  out  be- 
for<>  you  (o  the  very  (hri>shold  of  that  Pearl  of  the 
Pacitic  —  the  City  of  Roses, 

PORTLAND 

A  city  that  exemplifies  the  true  American  spirit; 
that  challenges  anyone  to  find  another  environment 
of  >uch  lieautiful  rivers,  lofty  mountains,  placid 
lakes,  and  silent  forests ;  that  represents  the  end 
or  In-ginning,  as  you  wish,  of  "  The  Road  of  a 
Thousand  Wonders"— (he  (X>AST  LINE  AND 
SHASTA  ROI  TE  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

For  those  who  con  ffmptale  I  "alifomia,  and  art  furth-'r 
int'rrjttfd  in  thr  uiijf  nf  sffiug  il  to  the  brtt  admnlof;*, 
a  hmulifulltf  illustratrd  book  m  noir  on  prras.  It  irill 
br  maiird  e<>m/>litnrntary  to  all  making  ni'pliaitioH  ta 
t'hng.  S.  Frf.  Pwwiigtr  TmfUr  Manarirr.  Southern 
I'acifie  Compauji,  JKW  Jttrchanls'  Krrhttng*,  San 
Franeitfo,  Ctilifomia,  who  will  aim  anatrrr  rrrry 
question  rtyarding  time,  cost,  itinerary  and  train*. 
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i PIANOLA  PIANO 


n 

1 


riANOUk 
riANO  WHKN 
KCADV  roil  rLAVIHii 
■V  MCANS  OP  THB  MAHOLA 
COHTAtHKO  WITHIN  ITS  CASH 


A  Musical  Instrument  Typical  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
in  its  Completeness,  Uniting  in  One  Compact  Case: 

FIRST— A  Standard  Pianoforte  of  the  Hi'ithest  Tone  Quality. 

SECOND — A  Pianola,  by  Meani  of  which  Anyone  can  Play  It  without 
Previou*  Practice. 

THIRD— The  Metrostyle.  which  Endow*  Both  with  an  Artistic  Mind. 
Enablini;  Anyone  to  Reproduce  the  Subtle«t  Effect*  of  Great  Piani»t«. 

nr^O  the  Eleventh  Century  the  world  owes  the  pianoforte, 
the  first  suggestion  of  which  then  appeared  in  the 
rudimentary   Monochord,  an  instrument  embodying  the 
piano  keyboard. 
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Each  successive  era  added  its  improvements,  until  the 

Nineteenth  Century,  during  which  was  perfected  the  mod- 
ern pianoforte,  with  its  prodigious  toi^e  resources,  its  facile 
action  and  its  wonderful  technique,  developed  by  Chopin 
and  Liszt. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  also  added  the  Pianola  and 
the  Metrostyle,  inventions  that  in  the  strictest  musical  sense 
did  more  to  put  true  enjoyment  of  the  pianoforte  at  the 
disposal  of  everybody  than  all  previous  impioveinents  in 
the  instrument  itself. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  Pianola  diere  was  a  brief 
period  of  hesitation.  "Was  it  a  genuine  musical  innQva- 
tion?"  music-lovers  asked,  "or  merely  a  variation  of  the 
mechanical  music-boxes  that  had  been  known  ever  since  the 
invention  of  clocks?"  The  hesitation  was  but  momentary, 
however.  In  less  time  than  has  been  needed  for  the 
adoption  of  any  previous  departure  in  music,  so  radical  as 
the  Pianola,  it  was  accepted— accepted  enthunastically,  not 
only  by  those  who  had  never  learned  to  play  the  piano, 
but  by  the  most  fiunous  pianists  and  musicians. 

In  a  year  the  piano  was  regarded  as  incomplete  unless 
reinforced  by  a  Pianola,  to  render  music  at  all  tiiH^,  for 
those  who  could  not  play,  for  players  who  had  no  time  to 
keep  up  practice,  and  for  finished  virtuosi  who  found  in  it 
a  means  of  carrying  their  musical  studies  into  regions  be* 
yond  their  technical  skill.  The  Pianola  has  now  become  so 
necessary  to  the  piano  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  them 
apart — ^the  loss  of  the  former  would,  to  the  world  tt  large, 
be  like  a  return  to  tallow  candies  and  stage  coaches. 

It  remained  for  the  Twentieth  Century  to  join  these 
two  forces  for  pleasure  in  one  compact  case,  and  the  Pianola 
Piano— **M*  firit  complete  piano** — gave  material  form  to  the 
artistic  connection  that  existed  between  the  |nano  and  the 
Pianola.  Kach  was  bettered  by  this  union  in  certain  impor- 
tant respects,  such  as  ccononiv  of  space,  convenience,  and  the 
assurance  that  the  Pianola  would  always  have  a  pianoforte 
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of  real  artistic  worth,  fitted  to  utilize  its  utmost  powers  for 
giving  enjoyment. 

Furthermore,  incorporating  the  Metrostyle  into  all 
Pianola  Pianos,  this  perfect  new  musical  instrument  was 
endowed  with  an  artistic  perception  and  intelltgence  that  raises 
it  almost  to  the  level  of  the  genius  of  the  world's  foremost 
virtuosi.  The  Metrostyle  is  a  simple  lever,  terminated  by 
a  pointer,  with  which  the  Pianola  player  follows  a  red  line 
upon  the  perforated  music  roll.  This  red  Metrostyle  line 
is  a  faithful  record  of  the  interpretation  of  a  recognized 
musical  authority,  often  of  such  famous  musicians  as  Pade- 
rewski,  Harold  Bauer,  Grieg,  Moszkowski,  Teresa  Carreno, 
and  Cecile  Chaminade.  It  enables  anyone,  quite  without 
manual  skill,  to  render  difficult  compositions  with  a  high 
degree  of  expression. 

Briefly,  the  Pianola  Fiano  embodies  the  following  ad 
vantages: 

1.  It  may  he  played  with  (he  fingers  on  ihc  keyboard  in  the  usual 

way. 

2.  It  may  be  played  by  the  Pianola  action,  with  perforated  muiic. 


f  f 


3.  It  takei  no  imnr  room  than  the  ordinny  upright  piino. 


f 


4.  Tlie  change  from  hand-playing  to  Pianola-playing  is  made  in 

a  few  seconds. 

5.  There  ia  nothing  to  be  moved  up  to  or  away  from  the  piana 

6.  There  are  no  outward  indications  to  distinguish  the  Pianola 

Piano  from  the  ordinary  type  of  upright  piano. 

7.  The  Pianola  Piano  is  virtually  the  same  size  as  the  ordinary 

upright  piano,  the  Pianola  action  utilizing  space  in  the  case 
heretofore  unused. 

8.  In  action,  appearance,  tone,  and  every  other  respect,  the  ptano- 

fone  in  the  instrument  is  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  piano 
excellence. 

9.  The  Pianola  action  is  a  standard  Pianola  in  all  respects. 

10.  The  Mctrostylc  may  be  used  as  an  aid  to  expression,  or  om'< 
individual  conception  followed,  at  discretion. 

The  Pianola  Piano  is  so  compact,  complete  and  essen- 
tially modern  an  instrument  that  many  owners  of  fine 
pianos  and  Pianolas  have  exchanged  them  for  the  Pianola 
Piano.  The  Pianola  Piano,  in  its  various  styles  and  prices, 
is  an  instrument  which  should  be  investigated  by  every 
owner  of  a  piano  or  a  piano-player,  and  by  every  person 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  either. 

Upon  request  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Pianola  Piano 
will  be  mailed  without  cost.    Ask  for  Catalog  F. 

Prices,  $500  to  $1,000. 

Purchasable  on  Moderate  Monthly  Payments 


0  ^ 


THEAEOUAN  COMPANY 

362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Thirty  -  fourth  Street,  New  York 

124  E*al  Fotifth  StTMt.  CiBCtnukti.  Obio  114  MofiniMnl  Pl«ce.  indianapolU.  Ina. 
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The  Plain 
Soda  Cracker 


Plain,  hofiol.  straightforvnunL  vrilfaoitt  Irilis. 
die  soda  cracker  to  many  people  is  just  a  soda 
cracker,  nothing  more — 

Yet  the  perfected  soda  cracker  is  known 
to  millions  of  sensible,  thinking  people  as  a 
iood  oi  wondedul  vakie — a  bod  of  heaith — 
strength — power. 

Uneeda  Biscuit  are  the  perfected  soda 
crackers,  such  soda  crackers  as  you  never  had 
before,  and  whats  more,  they  are  always  crisp, 
iresh  and  full  of  ikvor.  just  as  though  they  had 
been  bought  at  the  oven. 

For  aD  this  goodness  the  price  of  UiMda 
Biscuit,  in  their  beautiful  package  of  royal 
purple  and  white,  is  but 
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Taste 


That  full  flavor  of  Schlitz 
is  unequalled — even  in  the 
old  world  brews. 
No  barley,  no  hops,  no  yeast 
in  existence  is  better  than  we 
use. 

Then  we  double  the  necessary 
cost  of  our  brewing  to  attain 
absolute  purity. 

Healthfulness  and  taste  are 

together  in  Schlitz. 

/I  si  for  the  Brewery  Botfting^. 
See  thai  the  cork  or  crown  is  branded 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  Tamous 
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THE  FIVE-YEAR  DIVIDEND  POLICY 


ISSUED  BY 


The  Prudential 

Provides  for  Early  Distribution  of  Profits. 

This  policy  appeals  strongly  to  the  man  who  wants  to  protect  his  family 
and  at  the  same  time  realize  for  himself  a  substantial  and  early  return  on  the 
premiums  paid  by  him. 


This  is  done  by  the  apportionment  of  dividends  every  five  years. 


The  various  options  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  periods  are  exceedingly 
attractive  and  the  experience  of  the  Company  shows  that  business  men  and 
others  carrying  policies  upon  this  plan  recommend  it  highly. 


At  the  end  of  each  five-year  period,  as  the  dividend  is  appor- 
tioned* the  person  insured  has  the  choice  of  one  of  the  followinx; : 


ist. — Cash.  The  dividend  may  be  withdrawn 
in  cash  or  may  be  applied  towards  the 
payment  of  any  premium  then  due. 

2d. — Reduction  of  Premium.  The  dividend 
may  be  used  to  retluce  premiums  for  the 
ensuing  five  years. 

3d.— Paid-up  Addition    to   Policy.  The 

dividend  may  be  used  to  purcha.se  ad- 
ditional   insurance    which    will  be 
fully  paid  up  and  which  will  par 
ticipate    in    future  dividends. 
This   paid-up  addition  will 
be  included  with  the  face 
of  the  policy  should  it 


become  a  claim 


The  Premiums  are  Fixed  and  Never  Increase. 


Policies  Issued  on  the  Whole  Life,  Limited  Pay 
ment  and  Endowment  plans. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

lim»rpor«t»di*i  Stock  Company  bytkaStilaor  N««rJ*fMy 

Hmdc  Offlc«,Newark.N  J.  JOHN  F.  ORVDEN.  I>rcs. 


nd 
In  this 

oupon 

Without  com- 
tnittiiig  tnysrli  to 
any  •ctioii,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  (rec, 
itpecimrn   of  Five  Vea* 
Dividend  Whole  LUc  Poti(> 


Addren, 


Occapation   |S 

If  •  specimen  Fndowmetil  or  I.i:iiiie<1  Payment  Policy 
Udetired.speciiy  instead oi  "Whole  Liie." 
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Best  byTe^ 


PraOlicalh 


-^earli 


F'  fcTESTl* 
earime 

AS  YOU  WILL 
You'll  find  it  a  PURE- 
SAFE-EASY-QUICK- 
LABOR  and  CLOTHES 
SAVING  Soap  Powder 
—better  than  Bar  Soap 
in  every  respedl— the  most 
Up-to-Date  Soap  Powder— 
and  Powdered  Soap  is  the 
sort  to  use. 

EVERY  ATOM  OF 


SERVICE 


'earline  tests  100  %  ^!^c. 


HUNTING  RIFLES  FOR  BIG  GAME. 

There  are  many  makes  of  hunting  rifles,  but  only  one  that  is  always  reliable : 
that's  the  Winchester.  Winchester  Repeating  Rifles  repeat  They  don't  jam, 
catch  or  fail  to  extract  On  your  big-game  hunting  trip,  don't  handicap  yourself 
with  an  unreliable  rifle  —  take  a  Winchester.  They  are  made  in  calibers  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  hunting  and  in  styles  and  weights  to  meet  a  wide  diversity  of 
tasters.    Winchester  Rifles  and  Winchester  Cartridges  are  made  for  one  another. 

I  lil.L:    StnJ  narie  anj  cJJins  on  a  pottal  ca'J /or  our  large  illuilraleJ  tirtalafut, 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,      -     -      -     -       NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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Brains  Rule 


This  World- 


Not  muscle,  but  brains  governing  muscle. 

The  quality  of  brain  can  be  changed  by  certain  selec- 
tion of  food. 

A  food  expert  perfected  a  brain-building  food  by 
preparing  certain  elements  in  wheat  and  barley  in  a  way 
that  nature  would  make  use  of.    That  food  is 


Grape^Nuts 


In  it  the  Phosphate  of  Potash,  obtained  from  nature's 
grains  (not  from  the  drug  shop),  is  retained  in  minute 
particles.  This  has  an  affinity  for  Albumen,  and  together 
they  make  the  soft  gray  matter  in  the  brain  and  nerve 

centres. 

A  solid  fact  you  can  demonstrate  by  the  use  of 
Grape-Nuts. 


In  JO  Days 


you  can  see  the  difference  in  yourself. 


Read  «  The  Road  to  WeUville  "  found  in  pkgs.  of  Grape-Nuts. 
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CONCERNING  THE  "QUARTER  {^4)  GRAND" 

ITS  Tone  Quality  is  superior  to  that  of  an  Upright.  4L  occupies 
practically  no  more  space  than  an  Upright.  ^  It  costs  no  more 
than  the  large  Upright.  weighs  less  than  the  larger  Uprights. 

^  It  is  a  more  artistic  piece  of  furniture  than  an  Upright.  ^  It  has 
all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  larger  Grand  Pianos.  ^  It  can  be 
moved  through  stairways  and  spaces  smaller  than  will  admit  even 
the  small  Uprights.  ^  Catalogue  upon  request. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  790  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON 

Established  1823 
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"DIRECT  FROM  WORKSHOr 


BmrdNortirCo 


Diamond  Merchants,  Gold  and  Silversmiths 


Ht*rk  Ptm 

3«   Soltil  k-oM.  i^lain  foH 

^   SoJl't  gt}H.  |>Uin  .75 

310   Solid  gntr],  plain  85 

jatl   S'-'lUI  2<il<1,  (xarU  1^ 

3»9  Soli.l  K<>M.  ixarl  .75 

479   Oc>l<]  (iltt«,  )>e.\il  edfc  .35 

4^  Cold  pUte,  pr»rl  .95 
^   Giild  plate,  lat'iibe  (tetrl  '.jo 

6)t   !^irrHni[  til«rt.  pUiB  .  k; 

S4'>4    S'lM  golH.  holly  75 

tkerilBC  Hllirer  BrMchr* 

I4SS   Hully,  chairUiae  fo.vj 

9X1}    Handy  pi".  >r1"ltt  .3$ 

9oog   Liljr  of  the  Vall«y      ,  .^^ 

Hanity  pin.  hulty  . 


9111    Mc»rl    ...  |o  7S 

r,i(i5   Swallow  .»5 

9»5   Maple  l«*f  .  .  « 

9155    Irit      ...  .JO 

Hicfllac  MiTcr  Hal  PIm 

*4^i    Hal  pin  lUr  I4S5  |o  5» 

tl-^}    Prrf 'ratnl  tsill 

g'lHj    Hatpin  like  9)55  .       .  .50 

**«ll<i  «»ld  BroMkea 

I'c.irl  fer«r»t  l»  TS 

697    rrnfl  ttcv.«-nt  .  1.50 

;i3  Barmiue  p«art,  dlamcad  ^5.00 
jtH    Tear!  trrsi  enl  9  75 

79«   Pearl  and  l^artMiur  4.<o 


734      lyailS.  tlf  If  'llt  f4  !■ 

7H1   Cmc<rnt.  (M* «ft  t  v> 

70)   CruccDt,  pea/li  .  ■  ■(o 

MM  »al4  Rlag* 

414A  Sienn                 ■  |j  50 

59iA   Slgnrt  3  so 

59*  A    Sj^aet  BOO 
We  rngravc  ooe  Irttrr  Ikc.  liinn<^ 
Kram  tents 

457A    f^Unwnd    .  xooxm 

414A    DiaiDood    •      .  15.00 

M14  C«M  Mreli  Ckalaa 

sio    Nri It  ch:iin.  II  hi.  |300 

734    N'cfk  ch-iln.  15*7  In.  .  ■  75 

v)i    Bead  necklace,  14  In.  1000 


frmrT  I'laa 

J   Solid  fr.M,  |>ea/t\  fi-^fi 

lA   S<>Jt<t  fnld.  iTarU  I  35 

64   <M^lld  c»ld.  <•^<'le  |t«arl  1  50 

7«   Sialic!  fold.  wWhU«e  .  .50 

M>7    Slefling  illvcr,  wlahbone  .a^i 

94U   Steillnic  «ll  .  maple  leaf  .» 

Steilint  illver.  head  .  )<> 

M7*   Slef  ling  illvrr.  rul>y  eye*  .15 

rj4   Solid  t'M  llnki  .  ((.50 

677  Solid  gold  1->«lie1  joo 
10094  Slerlrar  silver  %iitrar 

«[MMn.  \'l»ilci  p.ittero  1.25 

Our  Caialov  T  prelum  ibe  com. 
plele  Viulel  lullern. 


Oar  CnlNloc  T  will  be  ready  for  nuiline  ahoui  Novemlicr  i»t.  llie  book  conuin\  i(>  IMKM  and  illustrates  over  q.ooo  articles  - 
Diamond!,  Cold  aitd  Silver  Je«elr>',  l  eather,  Kbiiny,  Toilet  (WhkIs,  Watches,  Kinci,  Table  mare,  etc.  We  tan  f  Wt  (he  best  service 
pouible:  we  Euarantee  ever>'  ariitle  we  sell;  we  aK^un1e  all  ri^V;  we  return  your  money  ii  you  ask  it.  Most  iinp<iruiit  of  all,  we  save  ynu 
one-thiro  of  your  purchase  money  by  selling  "  I)ire<t  from  Workshop."  Buyinf  from  us  you  save  the  profits  of  the  jobber,  the  wholesaler 
and  the  retailer.  For  ten  years  we  have  lieen  filling  orders  by  inail  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  thousands  of  customers  in  all  parts  o(  the 
postal  union.  We  can  please  you.  We  want  every  lover  of  artistic  iewelry:  ever>'per*on  who  intends  to  make  a  holiday  ffilt,  to  have  a 
copy  of  our  beautihil  catal<«— sent  post  paid  ufMin  receipt  of  your  adaress.    WRITE  NOW. 

BAIRD-NORTH  CO..  276  Essex  Street.  Salem,  Mass. 
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Universal 
Approbation 


is  the  surest  proof  of  supreme  merit.  Amateurs 
atid  professionals  alike  pronounce  the  Steinu-a\ 
the  best  piano  produced ;  it  is  acknowledged 
the  "Standard  Piano  of  the  World."  Facts  are 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  the  mere  fact  that  over 
$1(10,000,000  worth  of  Stein  way  Pianos  are  in 
constant  use  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  the  most 
popular  and  esteemed  piano  in  the  world.  In 
over  300  pnncipal  cities  of  the  globe  the 
Steinway  I'iano  is  sold  as  their  leader  by  the 
very  best  piano  houses,  and  it  is  appreciated 
alike  in  palace  and  cottage. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  constructed  on 
perfect  principles,  and  that  only  the  choicest 
material  ami  the  most  skillful  labor  are 
employed,  the  tone  of  the 


is  the  most  beautiful  and  its  lasting  qualities  are 
unapproached. 

The  latest  Steinway  models,  the  Vertegrand, 
at  $50(1,  aiui  the  Miniature  Grand,  at  $750, 
have  ri-v<>liuii)tii-/.ed  the  entire  piano  induacry, 
and  they  have  brought  the  Steinway  within  easy 
rt'ai  l>  of  thousands  «if  fatnilies  to  whom  the  price 
liiiN  luTftofure  been  the  only  obstacle. 

Tlu-M.-  piaitos  can  be  bouf;hl  from  any  authorized 
Stt'tii\suy  JiMler.  ^ith  cost  of  freight  and  handling  added 

IIUi-Ntratvi)  rataltiKue  and  "  Portrait!  of  Musical 
C'clchi  ilie"-"  M-nt  upon  rcijuest. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Stiinway  Hall. 
107  ana  109  Ea-sl  Hlh  Strcd. 


New  York 
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Every  Young  Man 

Should  Have  an  Edison  Phonograph 

You  can  hear  vaudeville,  comic  opera,  minstrels,  or  any  other  form  of  vocal  or  instrumen- 
tal entertainment  right  in  your  own  rooms.    Whether  you  invite  your  friends  to  an  evening 
"smoker"  or  they  just  drop  in  unexpectedly,  the  Edison  Phonograph  completely  "fills  the  bill". 

If  you  have  envied  your  talented  or  witty  friends  their  popularity,  here  is  your  opportunity 
to  become  a  good  fellow,  and  make  your  rooms  the  merriest  rendezvous  in  town. 

At  your  bidding  the  Phonograph  will  tell  the  funniest  stones,  sing  the  latest  popular  songs, 
or  play  the  finest  operatic  selections. 

24  new  Edison  Records  are  issued  every  month.  There's  a  complete  and  varied  evening 
programme  in  every  list,  and  our  Record  Catalogue  lists  thousands  of  others. 


Latest  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records— Now  On  Sale  At  AH  Dealers 


9(W 

9100 
9101 

9102 

9104 
9105 
9106 


.SelecHoni  from  Chimes  of  Norm«D€ty.Edi»ooBBD(l 

In  Dear  Old  Oeorjria— .Soon  Gillclte 

Kvcrybody  Works  But  Father— .Song  Kot>ert» 

Robin  Adair — Cornet  and  Trombone  

 Clarke  and  Zimrnerman 

I  Wait  For  Thee-Sonir  Van  Yorx 

Vlllaice  ScamHtrcBs— Mcnoloinae  Elcne  Konler 

Mitkinv  Eyes  .Modley— Xylophone  Beniler 

I'itnic  For  Two — SonK.  SlacDonoui;h 

Flthinv  — Vaudeville  Jones  and  Spencer 

9IU7  The  Whistler  and  His  DoE.  KdiHon  Band 

9108  1  11  He  Waiting  In  Th«(iloaining.  .Sweet 
< iencvieve— Sonif  . .  Harlan 

9109  Whc_.  The  Misis  Have  Rolled  Avray- 
L>uet  Anthony  and  Harrison 


9110  Now  Era  Overture    Bdi»on  Orchestra 

9111  What  You  lioln*  To  Do  When  the  Rent  Come* 

'Round— Song   ColUna 

9112  Angelena— Duel  Macdonougb  and  Biehling 

9111  Kveningon  the  Plata— Mandolin  Siogel 

91U  -My  Word— Comic  Song   Ada  Jone» 

9115  Leader  o{  the  Cierman  Band— Duel  

 Collins  and  Hnrlan 

9116  Yankee  Girl  March  Edi»on  Band 

9117  Wearing  of  the  Green— Song  Marie  NarreUe 

9118  Hiram  (ireen.  Good-bye-Song  ..  .Murray 

9119  The  Musical  Yankee  — Vaudeville  Spencer 

9120  Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More  . . 

 Ediion  Male  Uuartoite 

9121  My  Maryland  March  Edison  Band 


An  Edi50n  Phonograph  Makes  (he  Best  Christmas 
or  Birthday  Present  For  Anyone* 

Every  genuine  Edison  Phonograph  bears  the  Invent- 
or'H  trade  mark  signature.  Do  not  be  misled  or  preja- 
diced  by  the  distressing  noises  of  inferior  Imllalions. 
Go  to  the  Dearest  Edison  dealer  and  hear  the  genuine 
I'honograph,  and  you  will  Instantly  appreciate  its 
marked  superiority.  Edison's  signature  U  also  on 
every  Edison  ^.iold  Moulded  Record.  Edison  I'hono- 
graphs  cost  from  $10  up;  Records  HSc  each. 

Seriil  for  new  booklet  "Home  Entertainment*  With 
the  Edison  Phonograph",  obtainable  only  Irom  Orange. 
N.J.  office.  Our  Latest  Record  Catalogue  will  be  sent 
to  any  Phonograph  owner  who  gives  the  number  o( 
bis  PbonoKraph.    Write  now  to 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 

3e>  LAKE5DE  AVE.,  ORANGt.  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  London 
I.  CS.Lasfua^c  Courses  Taught  With  EdiMO  Pbooofraphi  ^ 
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HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED 
54  YEARS 

atui  MX'  n  (  itij;  moii*  l.i\otal)lL'  <  <>tii- 
niLiUv  to-il.iy  fn.)in  an  artistic  slaiidpuim 
lliao  all  ollur  maki^  c(>inl)ini.-d. 

WE 

Comparisons 

l!y  <nir  rasy  payiiKni  plan  cvory 
lainily  in  ii>ijilt*ralc  <  in  iiiiistaiH  rs  t  an 
nwii  a  vose  piatiu.  Wc  allow  a  lihcral 
pr  ii  e  In!  iilil  iiiMrimifiits  in  cxtlian,L;c. 
and  diliviT  tlur  j>iain"  ni  \<H\r  h<m>c 
fiifot  i-.\[Rn>c'.  Vmi  tan  (UmI  uiili  ii- 
at  a  ilisuinl  jmint  tin/  >aiin.*  as  in  lios 

Ion.     ( 'atal<>mu-,    I  ks.    cli  ..  j;:ivin;: 

t-.ill  iiiliH  ni.i'.ioii  inailfil  fife. 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

1 60  Boylslon  Street  -  -  Boston 


WHEN 

YOU 

KNOW 


JIU-JITSU 


^^  li.li  wMitIt]  ^I'Mdii  if  attacked  bjr  i  ihuf  al  cIom 
^it.iititi?  Vim  iivs'cr  knuw  tvJun  you  nuy  cac«l  wdih 
Mil  1 1  .in  ,)lt.i<  k 

'I  lit\  i%  only  *>r,r  TTA^tm  «hv  rvrry  >nan  ami  wrmun 
vtiMiiUJ  Iciiiiw  J  til- 1  rifif<  iaily  nvmrn,  Wiih  Jiu* 
lit'.u  Mrir.K!li  .tnd  sinr  <<iuiH  lor  tiiuslit.  It  nublci  a 
/.-.v.-V  wmi.in  t«  (>vrrt)iri^w  a  Agf,  iHjwcriul  man.  It 
ili<  rt-(..rr  j|f'<n]t  surt  prt>«cc«irm  (rum  attack  by  ihirvn 
.iikI  iliiies. 

flu  nnt  luvc  tr»  be  strone  to  win  with  Jiu-Jiiui. 
\<>ri|r<  yiiu  li.ivc  (•>  |ii.iilii.c  n)uch  to  cicci  at  i(.  tiut 
i|  V""  I'l'e  t"  i  r.uliii-  llin  (•rrlcct  furtD  of  earrriw. 
'I  will  Jtrr'rf  fctt  iltfKrlh  more  quickly  ihati 
II  )  "I'.cr  ini  tj.i.l  i>(  nrri  iic  known.  It  alto  trachet 
■J  .■.^'kllt■^^.  liiiltliirxj.  .iKility  and  Brace  of  niovcmcDL 

A  Yttt  Lesson  From  The  QruAtti  Matter 

1  I'l  >\i  linsv  vA^y  It  i«  lit  ni.iMer  tlie  ircrelx  ol  thi> 
t.iM  :njiiii«;  .1?]  ill  yiiiir  uwii  \\i\mr,7t'ttkimt  M^par^ui 
•  I  .iii>  kiiiil.  ji>il  u*  '.liiiw  y>-u  the  diffcrrnce  belwec 
the  rr.t'  |:ii>|i:su  and  the  imitaliemi  that  arc  betj^ 
jihftii.r<!.  Mr.  S'.  k.  Salw,  tortncr  director  of  tbe 

Tiii-Sliin  Kvii  Si  1  1  ii(  Jiti-jilui  in  Japan,  will  tmd 

t>i  .iny  f'tir  Hr!tiii<  <i<r  It  a  complete  Icuon  in  real 
F  u  Jifid  /'^c  I'i  all  ihiTKe. 

What  the  Real  Jiu  Jitsu  It 

'I  Ik-  I'l  I'l  liu-  litMi  ai  tauihl  by  Mr.  Yabe  i>  the 
ii.i  iliiii!  ..f  |f|i>Mi.il  trjininii.  ann  the  lystem  of  o0mce 
.iiiil  Ht-iiii«v,  UM»I  liy  llic  Inipcrul  Iapanc»c  aoldiers  foe 
thiiu->.iii<l>  i>f  yt'.irs.  Muiri  of  tlie  eflicieitcy  uf  this 
:ni-t<.i>)  t'.  due  !■!  a  nunit<rr  uf  aiinple  but  eaay  tricks, 
''\  II  liu h  ju  .«■  c.iii  overiimie. 

I  'ti:il  ><'<  I  nl;v  II  li.ii;  ticrn  a  crime  uf  hich  treason  for 
inv  mic  til  diM  li.'.e  these  secrets  <>ut»ide  of  the  Imperial 
Nilifi)^,  hul  Mr  V.thc  secured  pcrmiuioa  to  leach 
\}  v  -f  .(rt«  in  the  I'liited  States. 

It  v<l  ui>li  til  la-am  the  an  of  self-defence;  if  foa  «iih 
li.  kiiiin  it'c  Itii  k%  and  r.ei  rcts  which  will  enable  y<  u 
|i  I'Vciii'nir  a:.>  nne;  il  ynu  wi^h  to  know  tbe  lytatem 
hI  I  h  in  ni.idc  the  Jati.inrse  the  liardiot,  ttrtm^it 
li.  I'ld  l•.|■»;l>e^t  ptMiiilt  in  the  world,  notw^ib- 
'  <■  ■■  ;lii  ;:■  in.ill  lite;  you  wi»h  to  en)oy  frrjt^t 
i:,  I  .'  .  i;.i|  III  iT'.ihilKr  in  lauinatins exercises  tnat  inakc 
y  m  •■'(.•at;  .n.il  vii;..rfni5,  write  lo<lay  for  Mr.  Vabc's 
'»rc  ,<-i;. Ill  .itii!  lull  ].'irlicular»  of  the  art  of  Jiu-Jitxa. 

>  \iii:     iiooi.  OF  jir.jiT»*r 

II.  \\  i^tHT  MiiildlMB,   Itorhmlrr.  K.  >. 
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SUSTAINED 

Mo.si  any  piano  is  'VigKi^ntoucKanJ 
tone  wKcn  first  purclused,  hut  to  ike 
hnahe  is  universally  awardoJ  tKe  prc- 
mierdiip  for  prolonged  retention  of  these 
attributes.  When  a  Knale  is  first  bought, 
it  ^\es  Jelight  by  its  perfect  harmony,  and  throu^ut 
years  anJ  years  of  senicc,  the  enjo)Tnent  it  <  onters  never 
lessens.  It  may  he  said  that  'topurcl\a.sc  a  Knabe  is  to 
purchase  musical  delight  in  perpetuity." 

Wm  KNABE/  CO. 

NEW  YORIt  BAJ-TIMORE 


WASIHNOTON 


"GEITEEAL"  FOR  25  CEHTS 

The  Nashville,  ChattanooRa  &  St.Louis 
Railway  is  distributing  a  very  beautiful 
lithograph,  18x25  inches,  of  the  famous 
engine_"General"  which  is  now  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  Union  Depot,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  The  picture  is  ready  for  framing 
and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for 
twenty-five  cents.  The  "ricneral"  was 
captured  by  tho  Andrews'  Raiders  at  Big 
Shanty  (now  Kcnnesawt,  Georgia,  on  the 
Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad.  April  12th, 
1862,  and  was  recaptured  by  Conductor 
W.  A.  Fuller,  Anthony  Murphy  and 
others,  near  Ringgold,  Ga.,  after  an  excit- 
ing chase  of  about  ninety  miles.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  exploits  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  object  of  the  raid  was 
to  burn  the  bridges  on  the  Western  & 
Atlantic  kailroadf  and  Cut  off  the  Con- 
federate Army  from  its  base  of  supplies. 
A  booklet,  "  The  Story  of  the  General," 
•ent  free  upon  application. 

W.  I..  D.ANLEY,  G.  P.  A. 
NMbTllle,  Charlanooi^  &  Si.  Luuii  R'y 

Nasbville,  'li-DQessce 


$tano 

Pirii.  igee  GRAND  PRIZE      St.  Uul..  1904 

Thr  bcautv  of  (hr  Baldwin  lone  baa  rndrarcd  it  to 
^ianuU  and  »ingm  tuprrnic  in  the  domain  of  mu!.ic, 
and  to  amateurs  of  cultuir,  and  lia»  placed  it  in  thou- 
tandi  of  homes  furnished  at  the  dictatct  of  wealth  and 
artistic  appreciation. 

A  tone  rith  in  "color,"  compellinj;  in  its  tenderness, 
emotional  in  its  depth,  and  of  lull  singing  iiualiiy 
which  latisfies  ihe  exacting  musician.  Personal  in  il> 
appeal,  a  quality  common  10  every  creation  of  art; 
hearing  it  the  listener  has  his  own  reason  for  the 
charm  it  exerts. 

The  slightly  greater  price  of  the  Baldwin  is  more  than 
met  by  the  gain  in  exquisite  (|uality  of  tone  and  touch. 

The  Bjldwin  t'prUhi  Cianii  is  Ssoo.  Ihr  (jutiiei  Grand  it 
$8jo.  ihf  Bildwio,  jo  art  easel,  up  to  ♦lo.ooo. 

The  SaldtOln  Vtan  of  Setting 

enable*  yuu  to  purchase  on  terms  adjusted  to  your 
convenience       ff^nit  for  pUn  and  taiahgue. 
D.  H.  Baldwin  A  Co..  'U  Wn*  Fourb  Si  .  Cincnnatl. 
RIPRKSENTFD  IN  Al  I.  LARGE  CITIES. 
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1906  Tourin^-Car 
20  Franklin -power" 
4  cylinder — $2800 

If  the  price  of  this 
car  were  double  vou 
could  easier  credit 
  its  hixurious  quality 

This  car  sets  a  new  standard  Tor  j       U   ^  j 

.  •  ,  .4  .  ^  and  what   it  does. 

high-power  touring  cars.     Money  cannot  buy 
higher  grade  material  and  construction,  greater  mechanical  refinement,  or  better  mileage  on  American 
roads.     Because  of  its  great  strength,  lightness  and  perfect  spring-suspension,  it  takes  rough  roadi  safely 
and  comfortably  at  high  speed.     Ready  for  service  every  day  in  the  year — it  never  overheats  or  freezes. 

4  Models  for  19O6.    Send  for  the  book. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFC;.  CO.,        Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  M.A.L.A.M, 


T 


T»rlBC  Tar, 


A  commercial  traveler  visited  125  towns 
in  32  days  over  the  rou^  roadi  of 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  usin^ 
no  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation than  a 


Isn't  this 
rather  interesting 
proof  of  Cadillac  reliability? 

l.illil  Ti>iirl>(  »r,  ««S<>1  >  >iiir.r;ll>ilrr  »r,  ft.MMl 
t.  o.  h.  Hrl  r.it. 

W'iu  lor  C,tUlotLu<    T  .  an,!  aJ.hett  cf  neartH 
Jtaltr,  whrre  yitu  mjy  tec  iinj  iiy  j  C^Jiiliie. 
CADILLAC  AITTOMOBILE  CO..  Drtroll.  Mich. 

itrr,./.rr  A.  I..  M. 


Talking  Points  for 

T  H  £ 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 

Which    Explain    Its  Emphatic  Success 

Here  are  a  frw  reasons  whv  yon  want  Tua  Fni  «- 
Track  Nltwsonthe  readiriK  table  in  vixir  home  LLn.k 
them  over,  think  them  over-  then  sen'l  f<.>r  a  samj>V  ».tiT>» 
an<l  -er  if  you  tlon't  think  Thb  Fom-TnAt  ii  Nrwi  i» 
worth  $1  00  a  year  to  yourself  and  yuur  family 

Its  Kope  is  confined  to  no  geographical  section,  the 
world  is  its  firUI. 

It  instructs. 

It  entertains. 

Ifs  different. 

It  is  a  univcr^l  favorite. 

It  is  always  and  forever  up-to-date. 

It  is  a  (^at  help  to  students  in  history  rUuur«. 

There  is  much  in  every  issue  of  educational  value  t" 
every  reader. 

It  is  entertaining  to  the  father  and  mothi-r  as  wrQ 
as  to  the  children. 

It  is  eloquent  with  bright,  brief,  valuable  artKlrt 
and  superb  pictures. 


itl  \rw-ttanai,  10  Cetls  a  Cc/jr. 

A  sample  copy  and  our  <|>ecial  terms  ti>  aKents  will  cost 
vou  noth'.nK.  Send  yL^ur  address  and  twi»  refcrtrncr*  t  i 
(iEORUB  H  DaNibLs,  Publisher.  Room  No  77  7  Ea^t 
4aU  St.,  New  York. 
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One- <if  thr  many  point!*  n(  %<iperlority  nf  the  Elcririr  nvrr  all  other  lype«i  i>  its  perfect  workinf; 
in  any  weather,  at  anv  time  ol  the  year,  inakinj;  it  the  only  satisfaciury  »ar  f<ir  winter  ii>c.  No 
water  ti)  fiee/e.  no  oil  that  fefu*r»  to  now.  no  craiiking,  no  jar,  jolt  or  vibration.  Simply  turn  on 
the  power  anil  Vfiu'rr  oH.     Simple,  reliable,  "  always  reaiiy."  clean  and  *afe. 

Aitlioupli  the  impression  has  been  general  that  the  iJiileaKe  of  electric  veliiiles  ii  restricted  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  iin  one  charfjc  of  the  liaifrry,  this  idea  is  fading  awav  with  the  improve- 
rnents  that  are  bcinj;  ma<ic  over  the  iTia<  hines  of  a  few  years  ago.  A  rather  intere-ting  test  m  this 
connection  was  conducted  at  Indianapolis  recently  with  a  Ptipe-VVaverley  Road  Wagon,  It  »vas 
titfetl  with  a  iliirty-cell,  nine-plate  battery,  and  new  cord  tires.  It  was  run  at  intervals  without 
charging  fmin  Satuniay  noon  till  TiieMlay  aftrmoon.  and  iluring  that  time  covered  SO' x  miles,  at 
least  one-third  of  which  was  over  c«»untry  roaiis  that  included  many  hills.  The  performance  is 
taken  to  show  the  general  advancement  nf  the  electric,  ivhich  together  with  its  characteristi*  adapt- 
ability and  perfect  safety,  is  bringing  to  it  a  strong  tolioiving.  especially  among  physicians,  con- 
tractors, and  members  of  the  fair  sex. 

We  make  l.S  distinct  moilels,  at  |irices  ranging  from  $K'i4)  to  $L'.L',SO— Runabouts,  Surrey*, 
t'helseas.  Coupes,  Stanliopcs,  IMiysici.m's  KMa<|,  Station  and  Delivery  Wagons, 

KLEr  i  RtC    I  KUCKS  ON  SPECIFICATIONS 

Sf.SD  »OR   CoMI'l.tIK  CaTAI.OCIF. 

Be  Sure  the  Name  '*  Pope  "  is  on  Your  Automobile 


POPE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Desk  N 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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The  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire 

It  isn't  the  name  on  the  tire  that 
makes  the  tire  good.  It  is  the  tire 


that  makes  the  name  good.  A  trade- 
mark is  valuable  only  because  of 
what  it  represents.  People  ask  for 
Kelly-Springheld  Tires  because  the 
experience  of  the  greatest  number 
of  users  and  builders  of  vehicles 
has  shown  that  the  Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire  is  the  best.  It  stays  on, 
and  wears  both  better  and  longer. 

Send  tor  onr  UjuV'.ei,  "  Rubhrr  Timi." 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company 


39  Pine  St..  New  York 


Akron.  Ohio 
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THE  incomparable: 

WHITE 

THE  CAR  FOR  SERVICE 


Wc  anticipated  and  made  preparations  for  the  heavy  demand  during^ 
the  autumn  months  for  our  limousines,  landaulets  and  victorias,  and 
are  thus  able  to  make  immediate  deliveries  of  the  famed  White  car 
with  these  bodies. 

In  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the  gfraceful  and  stylish  lines  on 
which  these  cars  arc  constructed,  and  their  luxuriousness  of  appoint- 
ment and  finish^  we  suggest  that  you  call  at  our  nearest  branch  or 
agency  and  inspect  them  carefully. 

Remember  that  a  record  of  five  years  of  consistent  achievement  and 
success  stands  back  of    the  car  for  service,'* 


Write  for  Literature 


WHITE 


SEWING 
MACHINE 


COMPANY 


CLEVELAND. 
OHIO 
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99%  of  a  Camera's  Value 
Is  in  the  Lens 

IF  VOU  HAVE  A  CAMERA 
thai  (lucxn't  lake  fine  picltires — 
you  haven't  the  ri>;lit  lens.  It'*  all 
in  the  lens.  The  better  the  lein,  the 
tint-r  the  pictures.  Perfect  pictures 
r.in  onlv  be  taken  with  a 

aOERZ  LENS 

becaiixe  il  is  the  best  niaiie.  Made 
in  many  styles  lor  many  purposes 

anil  cameras. 

Our  SYNTOR.  Lens 

(price  $21. IS  and  upwards)  is  the 
lens  for  small  kodaks  and  hand  cam- 
eras. A  perfecl  Lens  at  a  popular 
price. 

Write  fur  e>iir  I.ens  Book  A-4— 
il  will  loll  yuu  all  about  Lenses  and 
Lens  s  allies. 

C.  p.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

Nrw  Vkhk  Cmicaco 
51  F.  Dnum  S'lune       Hr»vroti(i  Builitinc 
KtRLiN  London  I'abu  St.  l*ertiiSBuao 


For 
10  cents 
in  Stamps 


T. 


Pocket  MsLps 

AND 

Road  Guide 

These  maps  are  printed  in  colors  and 
show  on  a  large  scale  the  streams,  lakes, 
highways,  trolley  lines  and  railroads  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
and  its  connections. 

Invaluable  to  Automobile  Tourists, 
Fishermen  and  Travelers. 

A  good  map  is  a  silent  courier  of  oul-door  enJoymenL  E!ach  of  the 
maps  in  this  edition  is  1  7  x  28  inches.  They  are  neatly  bound  in  one 
cover  and  may  be  had  by  sending  1 0  cents  in  stamps  to 

WT   YT^  TP  General  Passenger  Agent. 

•         MLtJL^f    Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York  City. 
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Face  to  face  with  the  most  dangerous  of  American  big  game,  the  grizzK'  bear, 
a  man  must  have  a  rifle  that  won't  fail  him.    Famous  hunters  use  a  JSTiifAn, 
because  they  can  trust  it    They  know  a  mar&t  won't  fail  them  at  a  danger- 
ous moment. 

mar/t/t  Repeating  Rifles  have  a  shocking  power  and  penetration  that  is 
destructive  to  the  strongest  game.  Armed  with  a  fflfs^ui  a  man  may  face  a 
wounded  grizzly  or  moose  \*ith  perfect  confidence. 

The  Model  1895  /^ar//n  Repe«ler*  have  "  Special  Smokeleu  Sleel"  BarreU.  and  u*e 
bowerful  imokeleM  loadi.  I  he  big  bore*  hit  hard  and  open  a  big  bole.  Tlie  game  blcedi 
la«t  and  die*  quickly.  Small  bore»  and  black  powder  may  kill  tomelimc*.  perhaps  after  Mr. 
Gnzzly  hat  killed  you  or  run  awav  %o  far  you'll  never  find  him.  If  you  want  to  take  no 
chancel  and  have  the  quickeit  killer  made,  use  a  Jf^ir/ut  "95  big  bore  with  $mokcleu 
cannd(!«*.  No  other  repeater  is  made  in  big  bores  with  "Special  Smokeleu  Steel'"  barrel*. 
Margin  accuracy  is  absolute,  certain  and  dependable.  The  Mar^i'^  action  is  simple  and 
compact,  while  the  unique  Z^ar/t/i  Breechbolt  ke«pt  out  rain  and  mow,  and  will  not  permit 
dry  twigs  or  sand  to  enter  arid  clog  the  mechanism.    A'o  olhct  gun  giva  ihh  prelection. 

The  jnar/in  is  the  original  solid  top  and  side  ejector.    ITjere  is  a  solid  wall  of  laetpl 
between  you  and  the  cartridge  at  all  times.     The  empties  cannot  throw  in  your  face. 
loin  the  great  army  of  ffZar/in  enthusiasts — buy  a  fflar/ij7  for  your  eternal  satisiacboa.  Sead 
to-oay  for  our  new  Catalog  and  Ejtperience  Book.    Free  for  6  cenU  postage. 


TJ^ff  T/lar/ln /^rearms  Co. 


9  Willob}  Street 


Neti)  HaVen.  Conn. 


KILLS  RUST 


THE  mai/tn  RUST  RE- 

PELLER  it  the  bc^  ri>(  prr. 
verlalive  muir.  brcaiuc  il  \n 
not  gum  or  dnp.  and  krai.  cold  or 
h)i  w«i<rrdo«  nt.l  •fli-ci  it  Rurt 
RcpclUi  «tvc  lu.  DO  Dullrr  how  hot 
the  firint  Cm  il  oi  your  Jcalrr. 
Sample  1  M  oi.  tube  soM  podpaid 
for  15  ceoti. 


Model  '95,  .45-70,  26-ln. 
Octagon,  Yi  magazine.  Take- Down 
Extra  Selected  Pistol  Grip.    Large  rubber 
butt,  special  engraved,  gold  or  platinum  inlay,  stock  and 
forearm  carved.     Catalog  list  price  $250.     ^lar//n  Model  '95 
Fliflcs  from  $  1 5.60.    Catalog  price*.    Less  at  your  dealers. 


Motor 
Boating 

will  be  the  f;id  this 
year  at  all  iIk'  Winter 
rfsorts.  To  be  wl-II 
.served  in  this  rej^.ird 
yoii  should  obtain 
yours  from  the 

RACINE  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Box  105.  MUSKEGON.  MICHIGAN 

BuiMcrs  also  of  Cmoos.  Yachts.  Rowlxiats.  V.\<- 

Show  rooms,  etc.,  in  all  the  principal  cities.    Cataloj^s  sent.  jxos(a;;e  5  < mis. 
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PINEHURST 

(Founded  by  JAMES  W.  TUFTS) 

is  an  Ideal  resort  where  late  autumn  and  winter  weather  conditions  are  perlection 


North 
Carolina 


r>2|^^L||ll«^4-  is  located  in  the  center  of  a 
■  region  which  scientists  have 

proved  has  more  natural  tonic  or  ozone  than  any 
section  east  of  Colorado. 

0||^ptjlll«Q-|-  has  four  hotels   under  one 

*  general  management,  with 
prices  varying  from  $2.50  per  day  upwards. 

Pfnfthlir^t         fifty-two  cottages,  a  casi- 

*  no,  and  a  splendid  prepara- 
tory school  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Warren, 
Head  Master. 

D|t^^|-|ii  ••C'f  has  the  best  golf  links  south 
flllCllUIdL  of  Washington.  There  are 
two  separate  courses,  one  of  18  holes  and  one  of  9. 
Upon  the  former  the  North  and  South  Champion- 
ship Tournament  (a  national  event)  has  been  held 
for  the  past  six  years. 

r>|l«^l«lll«c-|-  has  a  large  livery  of  selected 

*  saddle  and  driving  horses, 
and  a  well-known  teacher  of  riding. 

r>S|^pl«  m^Q-l-  offers  exclusive  shooting  priv- 

*  ■■■^■lUl  91.  iiegfs  on  a  Game  Preserve  of 
35,000  acres,  with  kennels  of  trained  dogs  and  ex- 
pert guides. 

Of f^pl^f lf*G'i'  '^''^^  model  dairy 

r^lllCllUldl  farms  in  the  country. 

PJ  ni^f^  1 1  |*C't''  C  ^^ni'^ry  conditions  arc  ab- 
flllCllUldLd  soiuiely  perfect  and  are 

inspected  and  indorsed  by  experts. 

P|l«p|«|ll*Q-|-  is  the  only  resort  in  the  coun- 

try  from  which  consumprtives 
are  absolutely  excluded. 

Pf|^pK||f«c'f  ^  winter  population  at 

illl^llUI  SI  hotels,  and  cottagers  who  love 
out-of-doors  life. 

The  Holly  Inn  opens  November  20,  the  Berkshire, 
January  i ;  the  Carolina  (one  of  the  finest  of  .America's 
resort  hotels),  January  9.  and  the  Harvard,  January  1 5. 

Thn)U({li  PutliiiAri  S*-ryiii-  via  S«-alw»anJ  Air  Line  or  Soulhcm  Railway.  Only  oiu-  niwht  out  from  New  York,  Boston 
and  Cincinnati  An  I'xinu!  iii-  boi>k,  with  facsimile''  of  watcrcolur  sketches  similar  to  tile  alMve,  illustrating  the  out-oi- 
iJui>r  fcatun.-^  of  l'ini'hur>t,  will  be  sent  un  application. 

.t/yD/iESS  PINKHURST  GKNKR.AL  OFFICE 

PINEHUR5T,    NORTH  CAROLINA 

or  LEONARD  TUFTS,  Ount-r,  Boston,  Mass. 
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How's  Your  Razor? 

Iioc*  U  pull  n  litllcf 
Tlicrc'i  HO  ex^■llsv  for  it.  With  the  Torrcy  Book 
to  tell  you  how  aud  a  l  orrcySltuji  to<l<i  tlie  work, 
you  wau  keep  any  razor  lu  ;>crlcel  couilitluo.  Th« 

TORREY 

STROP 

is  more  than  a  piece  ot  (»<>ftrnt  .1  leather.  It  is 
M  treated  that  •  few  »trok«:t»  w il!  Hive  to  yuiir 
raxor  no  ed^e  that  will  cut  n  Imir  nt  n  tuucli. 
So  other  atrop  will  •harpru  a  r;i/.or  so  well. 

You  can  get  ■  Torrey  fur  ^tv,  7ic,  Ji.oo,  $1.50, 
fi  oi\  ami  $3  5" 

f».  nt  THiUpald  If  yrmr  difilrr  rannoi  niippljr.  Muory 
t<  t<:]\-U''i  i.r  a  txw  »tM>i>  II  [!■  t  Mf.-fii.  •my. 

I  .  n  .  y'i  Ot€a(|«  I'  .    .   {  »ln>|>  »urt  aitil 

pli.ilrit  .  Vr\r<'  ir.e  ni  .i.h  .r-  .  r  ii  i  .  J  vii  rr<vi|.i  i>f 
prlrr.  <'ftiai<'tfu<>  roiiLajh  ut;  MJuaLli.' iiir>>rinnii>.'ii  iriT.-. 
J.  II,  TtlBHIT  *  CU..  r.  U.  ■«>  13        W«m-«Ur.  Uttt. 
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During  Our  Winter  Months 
the  Summer  Climate  of  the  West  Indies 

is  enjoyed  to  the  best  advaota^^c  on  the  'Winttr  Cruists  of  the  "  Prinzessin  Victoria 
Luise."    Three  carcfnily  planned  ttips  have  bcca  aruoi;ed  : 
I.  To  the  West  Indies  and  Nassau.  leaving  New  York.  Janoary  15th.    Dnratioa  19 days; 
cost  $125  00  and  upward.    II.  To  the  West  Indies.  The  Spanish  Main  and  NasuD.  leaving  New  York 
Febraary  6th.    Daration  26  days  ;  cost  $175.00  and  opward.    III.  To  the  West  Iidics  ud  Naaaai. 
leaving  New  York  March  8th.    Doratioa  23  days ;  cost  $150  00  and  apwaid. 

To  the  Orient  and  Holy  Land 

by  thi  Inxurioos  5.  S.  Moltke  on  a  76  day  cruise,  leaving  New  York  ]annary  30.  1906.  Ports  of  cill  in 
Madeira.  Spain.  Gibraltar.  Algeria.  Italy.  Franu.  Sicily.  Malta.  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land.  Tirkey  and  Greece. 

Ample  time  allowed  at  each  port  for  extensive 
shore  trips.  Cost  of  Cnise  $300aad  opward. 

Aitr.'utlve  shnrt  criiis*'*  in  the  Mi-ditcrraiiejn 
and  Adriatic  S?as  and  lo  Kgjpt  .^nd  the  Holy 
I  -Ax\a  by  X\vt  new  tw  in-«>cTfw  cnii*- 
ing  steamer  Maeor  durinc  Octi^ 
Ujr.NovemberJanuary.  February 
and  M.irch.  Thev;  cnii!*es  vary 
in  duration  from  l-l  tn  Ji  day^ana 
c<i<.t  from  175  upvk.vd.  Detaik-d 
information,  itineraries  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  booklets 
be  sent  |>romptIy  to  any  addreu 
u|x>ii  application  to  the 

EAMBUSC-AMEXICAX  LIHZ 

\rm  Tork  rklU..  1r%. 

1(»  HtMtolph  St.  Ml  Ai. 

I'klcii**  HI.  ImU, 


*Twentieth  Century 
Limited" 

Chicago-New  York 


Saves 
a  Day 


America's  Premier 
Train 


T.?  15 


18  Hours 


Lake  Shore- New  York  Central 
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Santa  Fe 


ma 


AU  tk*  Way. 


California 
where  you 
door  sports 


IS 


tli< 


weatner. 


For  booUrta  Aout 
tk«  tri^.tb*  tnin  and 
tk*  Caayofi.  tiirtm. 
PuMa^rr  D«^rtaM»l 
A.T^S  F  Ry  . 
Railway  Eukaa#«. 


tlie  place  of  perfect 

^^^^^y  CHJOJT  on  World-fam«d  kot«l«  provide  furoptiuiui 

the  yearVouna  -^^^  ^.jounur.. 

You  may  go  tKere  on  tke  luxunou*  California  LimiteJ, 
via  Santa  Fe,  in  IcM  tkan  tliree  days  ^rom  CKicago. 
Your  railroad  ticket  costs  only  $110,  Ckicago  to 
CaK^orma  and  back,  witk  nine  montlu*  limit. 

The  California  Limited  la  tlie  only  train  between  Ckicago  and 
Southern  California,  via  any  line,    _  ^  . 

I      .      I        .         ^  I  .        Dally  an-ne*  will  b«  rcaum«d  early  ia 

exclusively  lor  nrat-claw  travel.    NoT««i«T  —  uatil  tkn  MBi-wccUy 

Ln  route  visit  the  G  rand  Canyon  of  Ariaona.  and  stop  at  El 
1  ovar,  the  new  $250,000  hotel,  under  Harvey  management. 
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"Bhe  UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

ANNOUNCE  THREE  SPECIAL  TRIPS  TO 

JAMAICA 

AND    RETURN.   INCLUDING    ALL   NECESSARY  EXPENSES 

$100— Dviration  19  Days 

LMvlng  Boston  December  13th.  20th  and  27th  *t  10  A.  N..'  Phll«4l«lpKlei.  December 

14th,  21st  *nd  28th  *t  10  A.  M. 

Upon  the  Magnificent  Admiral  Steamers,  thus  giving  the  tourist  or  the  cit>'-wear)-  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  visit  the  Gem  of  the  West  Indies  under  ideal  conditions. 

Itinerary:  Leave  Boston  or  Philailelphia  on  dates  specihed  above,  Port  Antonio  (slopping  at 
Hotel  Titchtield)  «vith  drives  to  Annotta  Kay,  Castleton  Gardens,  Kingston  (slopping  at  Contiani 
Spring  or  Myrtle  Bank  Hotels),  Morant  Bay  and  Bowden,  returning  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

Other  side  trips  covering  Windsor,  Burlington,  Swift  Kiver,  Blue  Hole  and  a  rafting  trip  on 
River  Kio  Grande  can  be  arranged  at  the  slight  additional  cost  of  $5.U0. 

1(  ymi  arc  intorcstwl  wr  will  srnd  (rre  "A  HapfY  Month  in  J.\rrmica,"a  he.iuiifuUy  illui- 
traieit  book,  also  "  The  G<>ldcn  Carrihcan,"  our  ntonthly  p*pcr,  Addrci^  any  rii  itH  W  oflices: 


Long  Wharf,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whiicomb  Co. 


UNITED   FRUIT  COMPANY 

5  N»>rth  Wharves.  Phila<lrl|>h5a 
3»i  Si  Ch.>iU»  St  .  N<w  (*rV.in» 


Hughrs  ard  Hrnrr  St».,  naliimore 
Tho»  Look  &  Son,  Ti«utUt  Agenii 
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Gifts 

of 

Silver 

Think  of  what  you  yourself 
would  hke  for  Christmas.  Is  there 
anything  that  would  be  more 
acceptable  than  a  piece  nf  dainty 
silver,  or  the  more  elaborate  ijift,  a 
complete  chest? 

Beautiful  silver  is  appreciated 
by  everyone — no  matter  how  much 
may  be  possessed,  additions  are 
always  welcome. 

In  choosing  spmms,  forks,  knives, 
etc.,  be  guided  by  the  trade  mark 


1847  ROGERS  BROS 


99 


It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality  in  silver  plate — the  original  and  famous 
"Rogers"  ware  introduced  in  the  year  1847  and  is  known  as 

**  Silver  Plate  that  Wears.*' 

Select  Tea  Sets,  Tureens,  Baskets,  Trays,  Dishes  of  all  kinds, 
Candelabra,  etc.,  stamped  with  this  mark 
Any  article  bearing  either  of  these  famous 
stamps  is  recognized  as  ^fs/  and  highly 
valued  for  the  intrinsic  worth.  All 
dealers  sell  these  goods. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  "JLf-49** 

to  help  you  in  choosing  suitable  gifts. 

MKNIDKN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  M«r<d«n,  Conn. 

<  InlrrBstlontl  Mllrtr  C*.,  Haw—r  ■ 

Hew  YoKK.  Chicaco.  IiAi(ii.Tii3i,  CavaIia. 


1 


C*«t 


For  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Gold  Mcittlt  »t  ParU  And  St.  Im<h 

THE  PERRY 
PICTURES 

The  World'i  MASterpieccm 

OME  QEMT  I 

t<uk  /rr  »J  or  mert ;  130  j 

Jtr  tt-OO.    Stu,  i^tty  (t. 


CAtalonc  ct  1,00a 
lu<.traUaw  loc  >  tw<w«M  damp 


■laUtorc  n- 


TM«  W<iRLO-s  WrinK.  >^  All  ' 
SwbJ«rti  la  1  ^utV^4in  lot  Kcent*. 

The  Perry  FidDres  Co. 

Box  1360,  MalilM,  M*M. 


2,000 
Subiecti 


of  an  SDeal" 

SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

The  Moody  Gjrporation 


35  NuMu  Street. 


New  York 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CHAMPAGNE.-No.  5. 

VEN  THE  IDEAL  CHAMPAGNE  GLASS  was 
invented  by  Dom  Perignon,  who  also  discovered 
Champagne.  This  glass  he  called  a  "flute." 
The  original  was  a  very  slender  V-shaped 
glass,  bubbling  from  the  tip  of  which 
the  endless  effervescence  seemed  like  the 
spring  of  life  itself.    It  is  ever  so  with 

Great  Western 

Extra  Dry 

Equal  in  effervescing  qualities,  flavor  andboquet  to  Champagnes 
of  foreign  make — at  half  the  price.  The  duty,  not  the  quality,  makes 
the  difference. 

This  Is  because  the  vineyards  In  which  grapes  for  Great  Western 
are  grown  have  been  cultivated  so  long  (longer  than  any  other  wine- 
producing  vineyards  In  America)  that  the  soil  has  at  last  attained 
those  peculiar  qualities  which  have  for  centuries  imparted  the  flavor 
and  conditions  hitherto  found  only  In  the  grapes  of  the  French 
Champagne  district.  Great  Western  has  these  qualities— and  Is 
made  with  equal  care. 

Try  Great  Weatern— the  ■tandard  Cham- 
pagne for  banquets  and  the  home  table. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  CO.,    Sole  Makers,    RHEIMS,  N.  Y. 
Sold  everywhere  by  Dealers  in  Fine  Wines. 


Buffalo  Lithia 

Water 

H&s  for  Thirty  Years  been  Reco^zed  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 
an  Invaluable  Remedy  in  Bright's  Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Preg- 
nancy, Renal   Calculi.  Gout.  Rheumatism  and  all  Diseases 
Dependent  upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis.   Time  adds  to  the 
Voluminous  Testimony  of  Leading  Clinical  Observers. 

Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.|  Profasor  of  Materta  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  in 
tkt  Nedico-Chirurgual  College  oj  I'hiladelphta.  8ce  Ahdital  liuUetin,  July,  iy02.  (JiveH  full  clinical 
iiulea  of  nine  caaes  of  Albuminurui  of  Pregnancy  and  three  cnsea  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  in  which 
BimB'AI  A  I  inns  lltelVD  8V8teniatically    uied    with    gratifTing    results,    and  adds; 

OVErJtUl  LlinifilllUBK  "The  habitual  u»c  of  |||mFA|  f|  LlXHIA  WiMTD 
by  women  who  are  enceinte  IS  a  commen<iable  precaution  against    lfV»»JUA*  lal  WUll  KK 

the  occurrence  of  Puerperal  Convulsions." 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Health  Commissionfr,  New  York  City  and  Slate,  President 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  New  York  City,  Examining  Physician,  Corporation  Council,  Nezv  York  City. 
Di^nsr'^^^  prescribed  LlTHl  A  VftHTR  ^^'^^  benefit  in  Bright's 

Medical  testimony  of  the  highest  order,  attesting  the  value  of  this  water  in  the  other  diaeasea  tuentioned, 
mailed  to  any  address.    For  Hale  by  grocers  and  druggists  generally. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  Virginia. 
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KODAK 

Film  for 
KODAKS 

The  film  you  use  is  more 
important  than  the  camera  you  use 
—more  important  than  the  lens 
you  use.  The  amateur  of  experi- 
ence insists  upon  the  film  of 
experience.  Kodak  film  has  20 
years  of  experience  behind  it. 

//  it  Isn't  Eastman, 

it  isn't  Kodak  Film. 

Look  for  "  Eastman  "  on  the  box  ; 
look  for  "  Kodak"  on  the  spool. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Tht  Kodak  Clip. 
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The  best  people  everywhere  drink 

(X)()K'S  Impericil  Kxtra  Dry 
(^hampai^ne,  because  its  superiority  in 
purity,  fla\()r,  bouquet  and  efferves- 
cence is  acknowledged  by  the  most 
exactinti:  connoisseurs. 

I  he  reason  it  costs  half  as  much  as  the  imported 
IS  because  it  pays  no  duty  or  ocean  frcij^ht  charjies. 


ETER'S  )(A 


THE  ORIGINAL 


SWISS 
MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


Irresistibly  Delicious 


Wholesome  as  Bread  and  Butter 

A  Perfect  Combination 
Cool,  Autumn  Days 
That  Hungry  Feeling 
and 

PETER'S 

Chocolate 
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^^Kr  fHanJFintiheJj 

Un  (I endear 


niny  l)e  found  in  ever)' city  in  the  United  Slates  and  Can- 
ada.  ]f  you  cannot  procure  from  your  dealer,  write  to 


Lord  &  Taylor, 


it'Mtfh  DlilrHmimrt 
SEW  TOUK 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

later-Air-Spue  Syitem 

I«  twr>-fold  throuchoal,  aflordinK 
|>rolcction  afcaiiiit  the  viciuitudcs 
of  our  variable  cliniale  to 

FrvfeMloiul  Mea 
Kerchanti  Accoututs 

And  all  occupations  in  life,  indoor 

i  r  out. 

Ortr  «icTta  haa4rt<  phnldui 

Ii4vc  united  in  testifyini;  to  the  iini- 
'ary  excellence  of  the  M ARUBKruLU 
-.y«1em  of  imdetcloihing. 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO., 
159  RlTcr  SI.,  Tr*r,  N.  Y. 
Nritd  {or  Illuitraled  CaUlofue. 


IN  GALIFOimiA 

We  have  ktotts  o(  from  €*« 
to  fifty  acres,  planted  «-iih  seedless 
navel  oran;;es  Irom  our  own  nuncncv, 
now  in  prolitahle  Ivarinj;.     They  oflr- 
lucrative  occupation  in  ideal  clinute  an  : 
Mirrrtutujinss,  and  we  cm  sell  ilum  at 
prices  that  will  net  handsnmr  irluros 
on  your  invotmenl     lle»l  oranitc 
country  io  the  world. 

The  Chisc  Nursery  Co., 
Riverside,  C«l. 
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Toor  Christmas  List  Is  right  if  it  inclndet  « 

P.ir.f  President 
Suspenders 

In  on*  af  o«r  beaatifal  HolldAy  d*c«rttt*4 
with  on*  mf  threa  exdutlv*  "ll««d«"  mad*  for  aa 
by  th*  ceUbratad  artlit  BolUam< 

I. very  luiui  I  hi.      .-111-'  ati.l .  oinf.-ri.    Kor  lh»t  rvMOn  m\j  mun 
"ill  »piir>-iittte  lull  V  ili'ii.  f  I  !•(  a  I'lUr  ut  rr«l<U'nt  Sn»i»-n<lrr» 
-tlioy  wi!  Wimi  liy  iiK  st  tm-ii  m  liu,  <'OiiKloa>  ul  thr  i-uiiifi>rl- 
KlTlii((.  arrvin'  i<'iulfriii«  qiutltlir*  of  thrkr  I'ftlrttt  l»»i-k, 
wtll  a<-<'<-|>t  no  milwiitiiu*.   Tlii»  trjuion'*  patf^ma  arv  tlin 
mutt  tttlrmi  tiT.TTiTufferi^l  mail  arrln  uiffloU'iit  Tmnety  U> 
milt  yiKir  prcri-rrtwMi.  Don't  bmtatc  to  n&ine  it  to  joar 
'l>nili>r  or  u>  u». 
PrMld«nt  Saspcnder*  mall*  a  practical  and 
laitlnA  titl  and  add  to  a  man'*  comfort 
Iha  whela  yaar  raand.  At  ull  flr>t  rln-o 
"ifirpH  or  nuiilcil  direi-t  for       t.o<)  ll.iKl 

Tha  C.  A  RddartaB  Hft.  Cm. 


v»«  pre:sident 

BOILE  A  V 

CALXNDAR 

1906 

^•O  enablp  nrt  )<ivi  r« 
'  to  obtain  K  <'<iMi 
plet«  Mt  of  the  b4>iiiili' 
nil  heads  by  Itmi  i:ai-, 
Bith  wblcb  llie  rri>ci- 
dent  Su^ptiiJcr  li<ixc!< 
a4'«dl■corBtl'.|,^^  i  ha>  o 
iRsnrU  a  I'uk-ikknt- 
Boii.BAU  Calvnilar. 

All  the  lirintlni!,  Inrtudlnc  the  ralendnr  for 
the  entire  twrlve  ui<>nih?<,  la  vn  tin-  Ant 
tiheet.  The  other  thrj-e  mrv  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  Bdn.FAU  headA  In  color. 
The  f\T.e  of  the  calendar  1»  »  x  12.  The«e 
beaatiful  Ktudleti  are  puitahle  for  fhtminf{, 
and  make  an  attractive  decoration  for  a 
den  or  Uvlne  rooin. 

Sent  postpaid  for  2S  cents. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MPG.  CO. 
Box  329,  5KlrI«y,  Mas*. 


WHEN  YOU  ASK  FORI 

THE  IMPROVED  / 

BOSTON 

iGARTER 

REFUSE  ALL 
SUBSTITUTES  AND 
INSIST  ON  HAVING 
THE  GENUINE 


Pm  The  Name  is 

'  stamped  on  every 
loop  — 


Cushion 
BunoN 


>LIE5  FLAT  TO  THE  LEO  — HCVER 
kLIPS,  TEARS  NOR  UNFASTENS 

!>ampir  pntr,  Silk  iOt.,  CoHoo  Sic 
MallMl  «o  rc<el|it  uf  prU*. 

ceo.  FROST  CO.,  Mikera 
Bixton,  Mtii.  U.S.A. 

ALWAYS  EASY 


APPAREL  FOR  CHILDREN  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Deatrnera,  iHiportcrs. 
Maaufactarera  and  Retailer*. 
InvartaNa  Excellaace 
of  Quality. 

DtotlnctJva  Styles. 

Out-of-Town 
Patrons  can  order  as 
safely  and  as  satis- 
futorily  through  Our 
riall  Order  Dept.  as 
by  personal  shopping. 

OUR 

CATALOGUE 

contains  ta.ooa  items 
with  over  i.ooo  illus- 
trations of  article* 
for  the 

Comfilcte  Outflttlot  of  Boys.  Qlrls  and  Babies. 
Sent  for  4  CtS.  postage. 
We  have  no  branch  stores   no  agents. 
Address  Dept.  17 
60-62  W.  23d  St.  .       NEW  YORK 
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I  can  have  made 

a  lantern  after  this  pattern  (oxidized  metal  and  vellum,  adaptable  for  elec- 
tricity, gas  or  candle)  and  deliver  it  to  you  in  the  original  package,  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  artist,  for  ONLY  $4.50,  though 
even  an  ordinary  ready-made  lantern  of  similar  design  would  cost  you  from 
$8.00  to  $10.00  if  purchased  at  retail  in  America. 

How  can  I  do  it? 

Everyone  knows  that  skilled  labor  is  exceed- 
ingly cheap  in  Japan;  but  in  the  ordinary 
course  the  Japanese  artisan  sells  his  product 
to  a  local  buyer;  that  buyer  adds  his  profit 
and  sells  to  an  export  merchant,  who  in 
turn  adds  his  profit  and  sells  to  an  American 
import  merchant;  then  follow  the  added 
profits  of  wholesale  and  retail  merchants. 
Each  of  these  successive  added  profits  may 
be  reasonable  enough  when  the  dealer's 
risks  of  overstock,  delayed  sales,  etc.,  arc 
considered,  but 

All  this  I  save  for  my  Clients: 


0 


I  am  in  correspondence  with  skilled  crafts- 
men of  every  sort  in  all  parts  of  Japan,  and 
SEE  COUPON  AT  BOTTOM  OF  NEXT  PAGE   know  just  where  to  find  the  best  workmen 

to  make  any  article  you  may  desire ;  I  pay 
no  middlemen's  profits,  for  I  go  direct  to  the  workman  himself;  1  have 
no  risks,  for  I  keep  no  stock  on  hand ;  I  have  no  investment,  for  I 
order  only  what  my  clients  authorize.  The  desired  pieces  come  direct 
to  you  from  the  Japanese  maker,  with  only  a  modest  profit  added  to 
cover  my  part  in  the  transaction.  This  is  why  I  can  make  a  given 
amount  of  your  money  go  twice  as  far  as  it  would  at  the  stores,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  for  you  hand-made  pieces  of  true  art  value  instead 
of  the  ordinary  stock  forms  found  at  the  stores. 

I  suggest  this  unique  lantern  for  your  hull^  den  or  porch^  just  to  demon- 
strate what  I  can  do  with  a  little  money.    I  should  like  your  commis- 
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for  you,  in  Japan, 

sion  later  on  to  fit  out  ft  Japanese  porch,  den  or  hall  complete,  for  any 
amount  you  say,  from  $25.00  to  $5,000.00,  and  I  believe  this  lantern 
transaction  will  be  the  medium  of  a  business  acquaintance  which  will 
lead  you  to  employ  me  in  securing  anything  you  may  want  later  on 
in  Japanese  wares. 

Every  article  which  I  import  for  you  will  have  a  Japanese  note 
with  an  English  translation  stating  what  workman  made  it,  and 
where,  with  full  particulars  that  would  add  personal  interest  to  your 
possession.  Each  piece  will  also  have  a  distinctive  mark  of  identifi- 
cation cut  in  or  stamped  by  the  Japanese  maker,  and  a  carefully  kept 
register  in  my  possession  will  enable  your  grandchildren  to  learn 
full  particulars  of  each  article  after  later  developments  in  Japanese 

methods  and  ideas  have  rendered  these 
personally-made  pieces  valuable 


FREQUENTLY  I  receive  from  Japa- 
nr-r  makrr^.whn  desire  to  establish 
a  coniicctiun  with  me,  kamples  of 
their  prodtien.   I  hare  )«Mt  received  a 

large  line  of  hand-printed  doilies,  such 
as  arc  sold  at  the  stores  for  10  ccnit  each. 

Send  me  25  cents 

and  if  it  readies  me  in  time  I  will  send 
you  by  return  mail  twelve  of  these  beau- 
tiful bitt  of  Japaneie  art.  If  your  order 
reaches  me  too  late  I  will  iCtum  JOUr 
25  cents  promptly. 

I  will  alio  put  your  name  on  my  mail- 
ing list,  and  inform  you  of  other  such 
oppoftunitic*  which  occur  from  time  to 
time. 


antiques. 

My  knowledge  of  Japanese  wares  and 
Japanese  craftsmen  is  my  capital.   I  make 
a  personal  deal  for  every  article  desired, 
and  rely  upon  the  result  secured  for  my 
clients  to  bring  me  further  orders. 

Pacific  mails  are  now  regu-  ^'^^o 
lar  and  prompt;  so,  if  you  will 
send  me  word  at  once,  I  can 
probably  have  the  lantern 


✓ 


As  to  my   responsibility,   I    refer  you  to 
banl" 
Chicago. 


finished  and  delivered     ^^c?^  v^*^ i^*^^-*.*-"^^*^ 


to  you   before  the 

holidays. 


mv  bankers,  The  First  National  Bank  of  <>*^> 


Yours  very  truly, 


>  A*^     XV^  A 


Ge 

154 


orge  R.  ?^rr  /c^^^  //// 

Lake  Street,  Thicngo  ,/^'^^,>;^>  > //> 
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^  SOFTNESS 
COMBINED 
with  STRENGTH 

In  no  leather  arc  noflrn"!*  and  pliability  so 
perfectly  combiacnl  with  strriiittli  arul  dura- 
DiUty  as  in  lliat  u»rd  for  "  Snow  "  Shoes. 
The  former  qualltit-s  mean  nratnr«s  of  fit, 
comfort,  co*<- ;  the  lallrr  iiirnn  Ion);  MT\'ice 
aD<l  iron  wear.  AH  "Snow"  leather*  are 
especially  taDne<1  for  our  particular  uses, 
ao<l  arc  it(il>iecteil  to  the  mod  rigid  ieat* 
before  they  enter  Oiir  factory.  Tlii*  ishul  a 
part  of  the  wonderful  Svulem  upon  which 
the  success  of  the  "Snow"  Shoe  is  ba.se«l— a 
•yslem  that  remilt*  from  thirty. one  years 
of  conmrienlloii*  endeavor  to  produce  fault- 
less footwear  for  men. 

The  *i 


SHOE 


(.00 

to 

$4.00 


Is  unapproachable  In  stvle  and  eleiraiK«of 
finish.  I'hc  fxira  outlay  lor  the  many  details 
of  workmanship  not  found  el»<-where  is 
enormous.  This  is  why  the  buyerof  "Snow" 
Shoes  Kcts  the  greatest  value  forhls  money ; 
this  i»  why  thev  arc  the  fir>it<hosen  amon); 
O  AA  i^B^t'^iio"^  ''''■c  remark- 

#^«UU  able  durability  of  the  "Snow" 
makes  it  the  shoe  of  service,  while 
its  surpassing  style  commends  it 
to  the  follower  of  fashion.  Look 
for  the  characteristic  "Snow" 
stamp  on  the  titling. 
Let  lis  send  you 

01  K  MTYI.F.  BOOKLKT 

It  iiicturen  In  a  handtoine  man 
ii.T  [(MTitrrvlstyleii  lumen'* 
fuuiwrju.   Kr«»i  for  0\»  iMik- 
loK.    Voiir  'l4aler  ought  to 
carrir  "HiiMw"  Shoes.  If  hi" 
ilimui'i  iri  as  kn»w  ami 
we  will  tev  that  70a  are 
sa|ihli»l. 

<  '^rrenpf'ndene*  lnv1t*d 
from  Khw^ciieneveryw  here, 
III  <inlit    cliat  "Snow*' 
.<hii''«  iiiity  h«  ohtain 
aW<'  111  every  er>nimn 
iiitjr  in  the  country 

GEORGE 
O.  SNOW  CO 
Rrocklon, 


Ko.  4  I))C 

r'mnt-l  blarhrr 
iDi'kr)  r  r«ir  top  t 


VOLUME  TEN 

^   history   of  our  time 


THE  i 
WORLD'S 
WORK 

To  read  The  World*s  Work 
is  to  watch  modern  civilizatioo 
and  the  significant  happenings  in 
every  branch  of  human  endeavor. 

We  still  have  a  limited  supply  of 
volumes  IIL  to  IX.  Price,  each, 
$3.50  (cloth);  $4.50  (half -leather). 
Carriage  extra. 

Volume  X  (May  to  October. 
1905),    price,   net,  $2.50 
(cloth);  $3.50.  (half-leather. 
Carriage  Extra. 


BINDING  :  To  accommodate  our 
subscribers,  we  will  bind  their 
numbers  of  The  Worlds  Work 
for  75  cents  a  volume  (cloth); 
$1.75  (half -leather).  Carriage 
extra.  Back  numbers  of  The 
WoKLn's  Work  (if  in  stock), 
ascents.  Covers  for  any  volume, 
35    cents    (postage,    12  cents>. 


lis  AMERICA 

DO/BLEDAY  PAGE  *  CO  iNEW  YORK 


THE  GARDErt 
MAGAZINE 


THE  yWLSl 
WOM. 
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$1500  a  Year 

For  Life 


r 


F  YOU  WISH  to 
save  for  old  age 
orprovidefor  healthy 
middle  age,  you  can 
not  find  a  more  con- 
ser\^ative  or  a  more 
reason  able  in  vesiment  than 
we  have  to  offer — we  be- 
lieve  it    more  profitable 
than  life  insurance — safe 
as  city  real  estate,  yet  not 
as  costly — belter  than  a 
savings  bank,  for  the  re- 
turn is  greater. 

We  have  full  and  com- 
plete literature,  showing 
conclusive  facts,  logical  figures  and  defi- 
nite reference  of  good  character,  proving 
beyond  any  doubt  that  our  proposition  is 
bona  fide,  certain  and  profitable.  Our  book- 
lets give  "  reasons "  and  anyone  who  can 
spare  from  $5  to  ^25  a  month  can  provide 
for  old  age  and  protect  themselves  against 
the  ravages  of  time,  the  chances  of  poverty 
and  the  misfortune  of  ill  health  by  securing 
a  competent  income  that  will  cover  all 
necessary  living  requirements. 

It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our 
booklets — do  this  to-day  in  justice  to  your 
future.  The  man  who  saves  n>ost  is 
he  who  saves  profitably.  The  demand 
for  rubber  can  never  be  fully  supplied — 
a  rubber  plantation  is  more  hopeful  than  a 
gold  mine — our  booklets  tell  you  the  facts 
that  have  taken  years  to  prove — write  for 
them  today. 

Thii  company  ii  diridcd  into  only  6.noo  tham,  each  one 
rrprcMDtiitK  an  Dndivirfed  intcrrtt  cquifalcni  to  an  acre  in  our 
Rubber  Orchard  and  PLaniation.  Our  bonklrta  will  prove  to 
you  that  Ave  thare*  io  thii  inveitmcnl.  paid  lor  at  the  rale  ol 
il]5  a  month,  will  biisg  you,  «e  etiimair,  an  averafe  return  >A 
ij  per  cent,  on  jrour  money  durinK  the  period  ol  wven  yean 
and  an  annual  income  o<  ti.yy  lor  Itlc.  Thii  isvealrarnt 
inturei  ahxilutely  the  uieiy  of  your  future.  Tin  man  or 
woman  wlw  own>  drt  »harrt  in  r>ur  rutrbrr  tilaniaii/m  in  tropical 
Meuro  and  have  no  (ear  o(  old  age,  do  ooubtf  ahr<ut  iilncu, 
no  care  iKir  anxiety  for  after  jan — you  are  lalc — alxoluiely 
and  certainly— our  booklets  will  ptore  theic  ttatcmeota — write 
lor  them  to-day. 

Conservative  Rubber  Production  Co. 

929  Parrott  Building,  San  Franciico,  California 


SOME 
INYES 


bsolutely  secure 

but  pay  o  very 
small  Interest  return. 
They   are    safe  but 
RtTY7  unprofitable  invest* 
meuts. 

^STMENTS 

which  eurcliioitabsv^liitcly 

safe  offer  on 
unusual  inter- 
est return  to 
offset  the  increased 
risk.  They  arc  proflt- 
oble  but  II n. safe  invest- 
ments. 

AWELLBALANCED 


STME 


Offer.sthohliih- 
est    and  moatt 
liberal  int«T«'.'stt 
return  consistent  with  abso- 
lute  safety. 

An  Unusual  Investment 

wc  now  offer,  of  the  hi^liciit  leK"!  finan- 
cial ktaiidiiig,  with  lilK-ral  iiiti-rcht  return. 

Au  entire  issue  uf  l-'irsl  Mort^fiiK^  Kiiilrtjad 
Gold  Ilonds,  purchased  for  our  own  account, 
direct  from  the  company. 

We  offer  these  Ik*nd»  with  our  liiKhest  en- 
donement,  at  an  extremely  attractive  price. 

Full  data  and  quotations  on  rci{ucsl. 


A.  N.  CHANDLER  A,  CO. 

BANKERS 
111   BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 
AND 

THE  BOURSE.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Oar  booUct,  **  Hieia  tad  llttn  to  loveHrjn."  b  •  thtAf 
ft  leirotfiDcata  wefl  WiTth  rcadiac  ll  may  \m  hui  by 
amSoc  T"^  name  asd  a/Vlfert.  wtiWh,  Ojnmunm, 
tmy  bs  wnttea  od  the  nvtrfta  <A  thii  t*t*  aad  i&a^lcd  to  iti. 
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It  Will  Cost  You  Only  a  Few 
Dollars  a  MontK  to  Secure 
Profitable  Partnership 
in  Solidt  High-CldLSs 
Money-Making  I^nterprise 


IF  you  are  able  and  Willing  to 
save  a  dollar  or  a  few  dollars  a 
month,  and  want  to  put  your 
money  where  it  will  be  absolutely 
safe  and  bring  you  Ugp  SUre,  refOlar 
retains*  then  this  talk  will  interest 
you. 

Now,  don't  get  us  confused  with 

the  people  who  offer  Speculative 

investments  which  promise  to  pay 
hig  dividends  some  time  in  the 
future.  We  have  nothing  to  offer 
that  does  not  absolutely  exist  to- 
day. We  present  facts — not  theory 
— and  can  furnish  overwhelming 

proof. 

We  offer  you  an  opportunity  to 

put  $10  (payable  $1  a  month)  or 
more  into  a  hi^h-class,  solid  busi- 
ness which  is  now  earning  over  15 
per  cent,  net  profit,  and  which  is 


practically  sure  to  earn  more  n 
profit  from  now  on  than  it  ever  b 
fore  has  earned. 

The  Company  has  been  conducte 
as  a  close  corporation  and  this 
the  first  time  that  stock  has  evi 
been  offered  to  the  public. 

There  are  just  two  reasons  t 
offering  to  the  public  a  siw 
amount  of  stock.  First,  to  provi 
capital  for  quickly  carrying  I 
plans  for  extending  the  busil 
which  are  sure  to  work  wonda 
results.  Second,  to  secure  thei 
operation  of  a  number  of  sa 
stockholders  by  getting  them  fi^ 
cially  interested  in  the  businesd 

We  feel  sure  that  those  who  i 
advantage  of  this  opportunitv  i 
to  secure  an  interest  in  this 
pany  will  share  in  profits  thai] 
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nusual  even  for  an  old  money- 
laking  business  like  this  one. 
his  is  not  mere  gueSS  WOrk  or 
'Ophecy.  We  know  the  earning 
ipacity  or  the  business  by  its  past 
:hievements  and  its  present  con- 
ition.  The 
?xt  dividend 
ill  be  due 
inuary  1st 
id  will  be  a 
3od  one. 
Now  we 
e  simply  try- 
ig  to  get  you 
1 1 e  r e  s te  d 
nou gh  to 
nd  for  par- 
culars  con- 
;rning  this 
usiness.  We 
on't  want 

)u  to  think 

:  putting  a 

n§:le  dollar 

ito  the  busi- 
ess  until  we 

ive  you  irrefutable  proof  that  the 

usiness  is  safe  and  profitable  and 
lat  those  who  put  money  into  it 
ill  be  making  one  of  the  best  in- 


investments  that  possibly  could  be 
made. 

This  is  our  request:  Send  us  a  postal 
card  to-day  saying  simply,  "Send 
me  details  of  the  business  proposi- 
tion advertised  in  The  World's 

Work."  If 
you  will  do 
this,  we  will 
send  you  a 
complimen- 
tary copy  of 
our  new 

BOOK  of 
MONEY- 
MAKING 
ADVICE 

This  book 
is  not  an  ad- 
vertisement 
of  an  invest- 
ment—simply 
a  bookof  gen- 
eral informa- 
tion of  very 
great  interest 
to  any  body 
who  is  in  a  position  to  save  a  dollar 
or  a  few  dollars  a  month.  Free  to 
readersof  The  World's  Work  who 
reply  to  this  announcement  nOW. 


iVELLS    ^  CORBIN 


237  Land  Title  Building 
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NO  MORE  EXILE 

FOR^ONSUMPTIVES. 

The  encouratrlns  news  recently  chron- 
icled In  the  dallv  press  In  refcrcnc«  to  th*; 
InhnlTilon  tr.iiimenl  for  Tuberoulosls  Is 
cauRlnc  widespread  diseuwilon  timonJ 
nhvjslclans.  It  Is  known  as  the  Benson- 
'*<*'■  treatment,  and  was  orlglnajly  uscil 
In  St.  Louis.  Subsequently,  experiments 
were  conducted  on  a  charitable  basis  In 
the  tent-ment  districts  of  New  York  city, 
amone  the  poor  people,  where  con«umi»- 
Mon  Is  scoJ  At  lU  worst.  Aftel  experf- 
mcn(ln<r  durl?is  the  n-ist  ve.ir  under  the 
sum  rvlslon  of  n  member  of  the  cUy  board 
of  health,  it  has  been  ehown  that  out  of 
one  hundred  cases  over  65  per  rent  were 
succe.onfully  treated— a  record  which  Is  re- 
tnarlcable  con<lderinx  the  advor^e  conul- 
Hons  surrounding -The  patients.  The  treat- 
ment conslstr  of  an  Instrument,  or  nebu- 
lislnjr  .tpparatus.  by  which  various  heal- 
!nK  .ind  antiseptic  oils  are  transposed  Into 
medicated  air  and  breathed  Into  the 
liine!i.  This  destroys  the  tubercle  bacllJ 
without  Irritation  to  the  patient,  heal* 
•  he  affected  lunq;  tissue,  and  allows  nature 
to  complete  the  cure. 

A  movomont  Is  now  on  foot  to  establlsn 
a  sanlt.trlum  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis, 
whore  this  treatment  will  be  used  excln- 
xlvolv.  bur  those  wlio  prefer  can  purchase 
the  Instrument  with  proper  remedies  and 
use  It  In  their  homes,  thus  avoiding  the 
HTes.sItv  of  leaving  the  family  clrcle-.-lt 
njw  bolnir  a  well-understood  fact  that 
crtnaumntlcn  Is  curable  In  any  climate  un- 
der nroner  treatment. 

In  the  ofHre  of  the  Bensonlscr  Sani- 
ti»lum  Co..  514  Granite  block,  St.  Louis, 
several  Instrume.-.ts  are  on  exhibition  for 
the  Durnosc  of  demonstrating'  the  treat- 
ment, end  the  profession  and  the  public 
are  Invited  to  call  or  write  and  investl- 
c  lie  the  treatment  and  procure  copies  of 
descriptive  booklets  and  pamphlets.  It 
h.LS  lonir  been  maintained  that  if  a  germl- 
firic  could  lie  Inh.nled  without  harsh  ef- 
fect. It  would  be  the  lde:il  treatment  for 
pulmonarv  Tuberculosis,  hence  the  medl 
cqI  fratornltv  Is  much  Interested  in  le 
cfnt  developments  and  results.  Th<»  medl- 
rnl  lournals  arc  favorably  commenting 
or.  the  n"n.TOnlter  trejitment.  and  It  would 
^eem  that  at  l.n.st  &  we-ipon  has  been 
fotind  with  which  to  successfully  combat 
the  "Great  White  Pl.irue  " 

From  tie  St.  L4mtt  Globt-Ptmocritt,  i>//.  /S.  it)as 


The  »ticcess  of  the  Bensoni/er  treatment 
entitles  it  to  rigid  investigation.  To  those 
who  are  intereMcd  full  details  will  be  given 
of  the  experiments  in  New  V()rk  City,  to 
gethcr  with  copies  of  articles  from  the  daily 
pre»s  and  the  medical  journals.  In  fact, 
everything  will  be  done  to  show  what  the 
BenMjni/er  treatment  is  and  hi)w  it  acrom 
plishcs  results.  Where  sufferers  arc  in  charg< 
of  a  phyi'^ian,  we  will  correspond  direct 
with  the  latter.  Many  physicians  are  no»v 
giving  the  treatment,  and  tht)»e  who  are  not 
actually  familiar  with  it  recognize  and  en- 
dorse Its  principles, — which  fact  makes  ii 
easier  in  a  great  many  cases  for  us  to  deal 
with  the  physician  direct.  Descriptive  luxjk  ■ 
lets  anti  literature  free  on  request. 

Bcnsonizer  Sanitarium  Co., 

I)i.  K   L.  IVrrv,  I'lw'i' !.m  111  < luiKr. 

514  CJranite  Bl<»ck,   St.  Iu)ui»,  U.  S.  A. 
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Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 

For  Old  People, 

Weak,  Run-down  Persons, and  after  Sickness 

Tbc  latest  improvemeoton  old-fashioned  cod  lireroil 
and  emulsioas .  D^hcionsly  palatable  at  all  teasoAi. 

Pior  sate  at  THE  Leadlnir  Dnur  Btore  In  Brvry  Plac*. 

CHESTER  KENT  &  CO  .  ChrmlBt^.  Boaton.  1 


THE  KISS  OF  GOLD 

You  c»n  it«»«Fr*«I 

"Tin- Ki»(»  nf  (lold"  in  tlie  i]nina«  title  of  a  Talaable 
link)  t><H>kli't  alKiDt  tli»  bic  Kolii  zniont  of  tbe  We«t . 

It  T«1I«—  How  to  Inrost  yoar  money  in  mining 
I'tMcliH  f<ir  itnitit;  «>f  mine*  tfiul  hire  paid  fal>aliiii« 
ilivi<|i-ijilA:wliy  niininx  stocks  are  i>fler<><l  to  the  pnb- 
Ii'-;  erf  vH^t  fiirfnncB  from  bitihII  inVMlmenls;  How 
One  1  houvdnd  Dollars  Hjde  a  HlllkMi. 

\\y  wHUt  yon  to  hnTeacopy  of  "The 
kir.,.<if  (JoKl"  -  wri  to  today,  onclusing 
'Jc  t<(ump  to  pay  postago. 

Southwestern  Securities  Co. 

Sll.t  W.  W.  Hollman  Hullding 
l.os  Aniceles,  Calllomla 


TVrr   t'  it  tr}>t  Mr  haiidn^  tkMm4  Mflbmt  Wia  mM  rtltliBi 

n  .  ir.  I'll  It  III  .\  i  rri  t  jin  I  l.njl.in.l  v,  \  tti'  jr  t  to  B..*  Trust  rrsv 
:  III  A"-  I  .u  a  \->"k.  l.iirr.  an  l  w.m  .(  y..<j  likr  t.i  t«  ai  |t  ti>  pw 
'  laorfiiaUt  tif  l)ir«-  )»  at  vWImU  pr4r««  I  i  lly  >>i.?ltrvi:  r  w 
".'I  [it>rr>."-»(  in  u  Ml  frr  «ral.  4lw*Hl.)  If  in.  .^ni(>  a  Uar 
t  .1  »r  ..ill  In  .,]  ^..u  fu'I  liartl.Lilan  i,r  nuf  •h<4r^.i|r  i1l<lril«a.  «  pL>« 
Ibr  t  ■lim  \\\\nft  AusrlaiUa  «a«  nrcaaliril  iu  \Vn  iLm  \  ba>  n'ot 
5  ■  il  'al — vt-r  all  <i.iniii*T  till  At^K'i--*     III*  Urv"-!>  %<.iH>«1«- 

'    |  .l'|<  ('r>.  I'ljl  ir  apillj  MW  tk*  •rBb*r%klB  t»*  •IR  W 

".i>.<l,         arv  ikr  aMnI  aiHl  iaTVM4  kMk  fUaMUk...  n,  i  ,. 

^i.il»«  'al'i^n.:  I.,  ll.c  l>..ik  li-»>cf  »h'i  i<ijer*  ^\ 
'!,  •■(  (    ..f  llirr^  nr-w  <'atatiiruf* — ;  n.ifi-ila  ■ 
S|<-.  i»l  Silt  l.Ul  NcK  41 
^■...-]  lil.rj.ry  Utf>L%  at 
.  »'i  I  1  Jf  l->r;e«  Anniui 

I     ■ .   L  -, . 

Tiir  1  SKIS  iisatar  ASNOtunos.  nar«aia  a~k»4i.T. 

I  I  I..        V^l  I»rlil..llilrrt  S4r>v4,  \rw  T»r\  <1l< 
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JVextMonti 


YOU  may  be  on  the  road  to 
abiding  health  if  you  will 
read    this  announcement 
and  act  to-day 

Whether  young  or  oUI  -whether  man 
or  woman — if  you  really  want  to  be 
perfectly  well — if  you  want  to  know  the 
joy  of  abounding  strength  —  if  you  would 
hke  to  wake  up  e^ery  moming  eager 
for  the  day's  work  anti  go  to  l>e<l  at 
night  contented — to  sleep  soundly— if 
you  want  this  perfect  heallli  we  cm 
tell  you  how  to  secure  it. 

Not  by  drugs  or  medicines,  but  by  a 
sane,  satisfying  system  of  living,  eating 
and  sleeping,  which  has  been  perfectetl 
after  thirty  years  of  research  and  exper- 
iment at  the  Hattle  Creek  Sanitarium  — 
the  most  successful  health  institution 
in  the  world. 

Tell  us  thtn  if  you  are  ailinj;— or  if  in  gdotj 
health  and  wish  to  rcm.iin  so.  l.-.-t  us  send  yuu 
our  book.  It  is  very  interesting  Tlie  lift."  it 
recommei^ds  'v>  for  tht  kontf,  iiml  will  not  dis- 
turb one  esscnti.i]  detail  of  your  daily  routine. 

Nowhere  else  are  so  m.ii»y  siKciulist.s  siudyitiK 
this  one  thing  alone — how  to  j;ft  well  and  how 
to  stay  well.  No  or^anii^jtii  in  anjwht.-re  h:is 
been  so  successful.  Nonv  <ithrr  is  .•^n  neji  ilie 
truth.  And  the  hasis  of  all  lliis  is  liglit  foi.cl  — 
right  living — keeping  the  stomach  righr 

All  lliit   vx  ciplain  in  nur  li-mk.    l'.<|>Uln  i!c4ily— lii>;. 
iullr  —  intrrcitin^ly  —  mj  ili.it 
vuu  may  undtntttnti  Ki»w  In 
Apply  It  to  your  owti  lilc  in  vnui 
own  buaie.    Isn't  it  wurllt  llic 


/    »  3  ♦  I 

■»  ■  ^  to  II 


mere  rffort  »1  nrr.lingui  «jmfily 
1o  know?  Won't  you  liir 
OUT  bonk  (o  d.iy  >  AclHrfs  >  Tlii- 
Hatlle  Cttck  Sjini;iriiim  C'li 
Ltd,  H«pt.  C  — ij,  Hjltle 
Creek,  Michigan, 


1 
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Balsam 
San  it  issue 


the  new 


toilet  paper  | 

AcUially  treated  willi  fra^ri'iit  ^ 
(."anada  lialsam.  Antiseptic  and  ^ 
healing.    Sealed  in  dust-proof 
pastcljoard  l>()xes  -keeps  clean  and  safe. 
10c. ,  ISc.  .itid  25c.  mils     Also  flat  p,irk:iges     \Vc  will  send 
5()  sheets  free  upon  request 


r  Pam.ii  Co 


\iur  Irv 
lUaltt.. 
ill  Still 

I  .iri.itl 


inj:.  you'll  pri'kT  SiinillHxilr  »l«»vf  .ill  otlicf  loiltt  papers,  t-n  it  i>f  yiMir 
>r  il  fir  i.iti'i  Mi|i|ilv  vi'ii  -icvii  iiv  .iiul  «e  will  MC  th,i1  V'HI  KrI  1^1  wi>rili 
ilioaiir,  »ii)»<iii  i1i,iiv<:  l"f  ilcliv.TV,  jiiywhctc  in  the  I'mird  Suirs  i-i 


MAM  I'.y  n  >:i:i>  "M.v  nv 


716  Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

<  tfllM:  SuiMincs.  fjctories.  aliire.i.  eK.,  slii»uUi  nsr  ihc 
>»i  'M    I'lii^rr  <'i».  I'jiiitirt  'lli<*  iiii|ir<tVf<3  H">l 

Itnlrl'iMprr  I'lktiirtf  inaitr. 


Its  Constitutional  Treatment.  60,000  Cases.  22  Years' Success 

'limjte%  wi*.it  <>ut  Sin>  .ke-^.  Si>ray>.  'M^wc*,"  "  KrHtcJlc-'*  "  »ntl  "Speiihi*  '  roly  rrlievr  ■ym|4om%,  «hrrrtt  >»ur  i  onvHtutiookl  trMiBirrvl 
«MB«A«^  all  l  AUSI  S  «»<  Asihiiia  an-l  Hay  I  c*cr  from  ihc  tii-Kid  an<l  nt^vmit  syM^m  »o  thai  n*4hlnc  ^an  Wln^  ImcIc  atlackt,  fmi  t\n  <  -M.  )>*f*u 
rx'-rx^'tt,  ftinokc.  •■l--r4  "f  eii^-tMJe.  Our  iKktlrnti  «nj  v  lif*  'tUtH^itl  iJie  »liielursl  return  »ytn|X*>«na.  App-  tilr  impr<'T«Hl.  Mw>-I  rnn.  Kr^l. 
'lef  .CN.  4tr--ni£thcii-il.  emtral  l^tf^Uh  r»^tijr«sl.  |(  y^i  arr  In-lilfrfrnt  «krpticaMl  is  l»r:  .u»^p  you  <lo  nut  kno»  that  >>iD^«  iW-)  w  hwe  rrr  .t«x3 
•  vcr6>.oo'>  A^thin«  an«l  Hay  1  rvrr  tutlrim.  No  m^tirr  wralthy  iBflumt(al  y<>u  a/e,  you  will  pr<»(Mlily  nvi  (.nmplrtr  rrU^-f  SlAcI 
•^rmanrnc  frrc^lirin  ''vi*  !!!  tht«>uj,'h  our  nirih<hl  of  trratni*  nC.    l>iiuti|  ami  <lcny  this  all  you  p1ea\«.  ihr  |a«  («  rrntatn  un<  hJLDr«^l■    Writrf  ^r 

P.  HAROLD  HAYES.  Buffalo.  N.  V. 


ABSOLUTE  CURE 
HOME  TREATMENT 

No  suffering,  no  detention  from  business, 
harmful  effwts. 

TRIAL  QAMPLF  PPFF     ^^^^  CRAVE  CRUSADE 

I  ttlAL  OAmrLE    rnKlll  \U  H»nford  Bvillding.  41  Vrxlort  Sit..  New  York 


no 


DRUG,  LIQUOR 

and  CIGARETTE  HABITS 

We  cure  and  cure  forever  the  craving  for  mor 
phine,  cocaine,  opium,  liquor  and  totucco,  and 
restore  the  system  to  health  and  strength.  Our 
remedy  has  been  tested  continuously  for  many 
years  by  our  associate  physicians  in  their  private 
practice.  We  can  refer  you  by  letter  or  in  per- 
son to  men  and  women  who  will  gladly  tell  their 
happy  experience  with  our  treatment. 

M»:%D  F«iR  IMNIKI.KT.   Oar  Ipllrn  Biid  rpiupdira 

M'Qt  without  uDy  ouUiile  markH.   J'rlracy  Is  eompli^. 
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MENNEN'SI 

s^^lJIS'toilet  powder 


>l  •        II  /I  n 

/  >'n  VrnW.  Atitinr 

^^^^     hnnda,  rhallnK  a 


IN  HARVIIST  TI1»TE 

.  Autltmn  y>rrffr%  rmjghrn  'J-r  %kln, 


po»m>r  rriUr  iiT  chnpp^ll 
flns  anil  nil  abln  trouhlra. 


Crnulne. 

/■.•r  ij/f  n-rrimhrri  n-  hy  mail,  tl  »U.  5j'>t/.V  />/^ 

CrSNARD  MENNEN  CO..  Ncwcrt.  N.  J 


1877.      No  New  Discovery  iws. 
Can  offer  more  hope  in  cases  of 

CANCER 

Than  exists  today  by  our  method 
Without  the  Use  of  the  Knife. 


J 


The  Berkshire  Hills 


Sanatorium. 

TIm  only  liutltation  In  the  worid  where  cancer  and 
tumor*  Cib«l  ere  acceisible)  arc  permanently  cured. 
Deacrit>e  yoar  case  mi  wc  wilt  miil  the  mo»i  com- 
plete information  ever  published  on  ihc  lublcci  of 
cancer,  and  will  |lTe  an  opinion  as  to  what  we  can 
tccompliah  for  you.  Ask  your  family  physician  lo 
tnvcatlcaic.     He  will  be  eoiertalned  as  our  guest. 

Drs.  W.  E.  Brown  k  Son,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


Warm  Shampoos  with 


And  light  dressings  of  Cuticura, 
the  great  Skin  Cure  amd  sweetest 
of  emollients,  slop  falling  hair, 
remove  crusts,  scales,  and  dan' 
dnjff,  destroy  hair  parasites, 
soothe  irritated,  itching  surfaces, 
stimulate  the  hair  follicles, 
loosen  the  scalp  skin,  supply  the 
roots  with  energy  and  nourish- 
ment, ajid  make  the  hair  grow 
upon  a  sweet,  wholesome, 
healthy  scalp,  when  all  else  fails. 

M«iI«U  t  rcc  "  Uow  to  Cua  tor  tbc  Uatr  ami  aUB." 
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You  Like  "A  Square  Deal"! 

Of  late  much  has  been  printed  and  said  about 

Town  Topics 

It  has  had  abundant  blame  laid  at  its  door.  But — 
Its  chief  est  fault  is — Courage. 
Its  chiefest  crime — Telling  the  Truth. 
Its  loudest  detractors  are  those  who  have  NOT  read  it. 

^^;:rNy"/ro'B°r^%.oNWHY  not  learn  the  truth  for  yourself? 


READ  "Town  Topics 

DONT  CONDEMN  IT  WITHOUT  A  HEARINGI 

Will  you  not  be  fair  ?    Will  you  not  give  it  "  a  square  deal "  1 

Will  you  not  buy  a  copy,  read  it,  and  then  judge  it  ? 

Or — better  still — will  you  make  a  trial  subscription  at  less  than  half  the 
regular  price  ?  Send  a  Dollar  bill,  or  a  Dollar  money  order,  or  a  Dollar  cheque 
and  receive  FREE  until  Harch,  1906.  TOWN  TOPICS,  including  its  FAMOUS 
HOLIDAY  NUMBER,  alone  well  worth  the  Dollar. 

What  Will  yoti  Find  In  It  ? 

CRITICISM — Intelligent,  just,  bold,  honest,  without  fear  or  favor  of  or  to 

any  one. 

You  will  find  discussed  in  it,  freely  and  truthfully,  the  DRAMA,  MUSIC, 
ART,  LITERATURE,  FASHIONS,  ATHLETICS,  AQUATICS,  RACING. 
HUNTING,  POLITICS,  ARMY  AND  NAVY  AFFAIRS. 

You  will  find  the  best  American  Society  viewed  with  truthful  but  coura- 
geous criticism  of  its  follies  and  foibles. 

You  will  find,  each  week,  the  brightest  short  story,  the  cleverest  poetry 
and  the  sharpest  witticism. 

You  will  read  its  weekly  review  and  discussion  of  finance,  the  Stock  and 
other  markets,  the  excellence  of  which,  through  its  clearness,  thoroughness  and 
absolutely  honest  conviction,  has  made  for  TOWN  TOPICS'  FINANCIAL 
DEPARTMENT  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  commercial  and  banking  world. 

In  a  word— in  the  weekly  issues  of  TOWN  TOPICS  you  will  find  so  wide 
a  field  covered  that  you  will  confess  it  the  most  generally  Interesting  weekly 
periodical  ever  published. 

Your  trial  subscription  will  mean  your  permanent  patronage. 

No  one  who  has  ever  read  a  dozen  consecutive  issues  of  TOWN  TOPICS 
has  failed  in  becoming  a  regular  reader.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  tremendous 
and  widespread  circulation  it  has  attained. 

The  price  of  TOWN  TOPICS  is  lo  cents  per  copy— 28  pages— (Holiday 
Number — 100  pages — 25  cents).    $4.00  per  year  by  subscription. 

To  secure  its  examination  and  trial  by  you,  it  will  be  sent  you  from  now  until 
March  1st,  1906 — 22  issues,  including  Holiday  number,  value  $2.35 — for  $1.00. 

You  will  get  good  entertainment  for  the  winter's  evenings. 
Addreas:  TOWrsi  TORiCS.  Rlftl-i  Av«..  fM«w  VorWc 
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THE   WORLD'S   WORK  ADVERTISER 


The  Youth  s  Companion 


Edited  to  entertain  and  infornrv  every  member 
of  the  famify-*- every  week. 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

Who  cuts  out  and  sends  at  once  this  slip  (or  mentions  this  publication)  with 
$1.75  for  The  Companion  for  the  fifiy-iwo  weeks  of  1906  will  receive 

All  the  issoea  of  The  CompftAion  lor  the  remaiDUif  weeks  of 

1905.  »•« 

The  Thanksgivinf,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Doable  Numbers. 
—  -  The  "Minulemen"  Calendar  for  1906,  in  IwelTe  colors  and  fold. 

As  much  reading  in  the  year  as  would  fill  twenty  octavo  volumes. 
$12,000  will  be  shared  equally  by  subscribers  getting  live  other  new  subscriptions. 
Send  for  information,  1906  Announcement  and  free  Sample  Copies  of  the  paper. 


THE  YOUTH*S  COMPANtON.  BOSTON*  MASS, 
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MAGAZINE 

CLUBBING 

L attest  JPrices 


IH  \VF  SPECIAL  facilitit  s  for 
(iiriiisliiiig  all  pei  iodic  als  by 
mail  direct  fnun  puhlishers  to  snh 
scrilxrs,  postpaid,  at  lowcsl  rales. 

287H  YEAR  IN  BUSINESS,  AND  THE 
I.AHGEST  PERIODICAL  SUBSCKIPTION 
AGENCY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

52-Pagc  Catalogue 
FREE  on  Request 

Contains  loufst  siibscri])ti<)ii  prico 
oil  several  tliousatui  pei iodicals,  and 
is  l>y  fr.rll»c  iiM)st  complete  mafiaziiu- 
siibsf  ription    catalof^ut!  published, 
lasts  twite  the  number  of  periodi- 
cals in  iiujsi  catalogues. 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  Onc  Year 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST.  One  Year 

My  Price,  $2.50 


I  fnniish  any  periodical  published 
where  in  the  world,  and  mv 
l>lan  will  save  you  nmney. 

Write  for  terms  to  local  agents  to-day. 

,\ny  one  may  act  as  agent  and 
solicit   subscriptions  from  his  or 
l^er    friends    and  acquaintances. 
A  i>ostal  card   brings  catalogue. 

HEW  SUBSCRIPTIOH  OFFER  FOR 

The  YOUTH'S  Companion 

I  Every  Hew  Sab»cr1t>er  who  remit* 
I  at  once  $1.75  to  W.  H.  Moore, 
I         Brockport,  II.  T.,  will  receive: 

I  — -  |iLinion  for  the  remaining  weeks 

I  ut  I'.ll.s.  I  nine  extra  nuii)l>cril  the  Thanks- 
1  (;ivin);,  C'hri-'tina'i  aixl  New  Year's  Doul>le 
j  nun)ber»;  thv  Companion'*  beautiful  "Min- 
utemen"  Calemiar  lor  IJXX),  in  12  colors 
anil  i:ol<l,  an<l  the  Yiiulli's  (?oiT)panion  for 
51?  wcfks  itf   l<«Hi    a  lil>rar>-  of  the  best 
reading'  fur  rvrrs'  inctnbrr  of  the  family. 


W.  H.MOORE 


BROC  KPOR.T 
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In  thii  drpartmrni  will  Sr  included  all  the  lhinf;>  that  ak)  in  the  hjndlitiK  and  conlrol  ol  buzincss  in 
the  oAoe.    The  p"bU^herJ.  while  equipping  il»cir  nc«  IniiidinK   h.ivr  jti|Uircd  nuuh  useful  inlortruirioii 
rcK"cUnK  all  kindi  i>t  Uiiincu  aiH*  jnd  jpi>liancc),  .md  iliii  inluriiMitun  will  be  gtadly 
mpj.lird  !<■  Thi.  WoiildS  \A..mk  rrideri.  AddrcM 

Business  Help*  Dept..  boublcday.  Page  &  Co.,  I3J  East  16th  5treet.  N.  V. 


REAL  NAIL 
SERVICE 

Yonr  ollice  effleieaey  Is 
delenntned  by  yonr  "maiT 
L  e.,  the  way  yonr  Bralis 
are  pit  throagli  yonr  Type- 
writer. II  yoi  lack  ellber, 
the  other's  small  valne.  The 
best  cominercial  brains  in 
the  world  have  decided  the 

VISIBLE 
WRITING 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


docs  the  best  work 
In  the  shortest  time 


IJNDCHWOOD 
T%  PEWWTEH  CO, 
241  Braa*wiy.  New  YmIl 

Adapted  lor  mat  wHk  tkc 
Uuil  H«ali  keeplafl  Snttm" 


Three  llilngs  That  Stick! 


mmm^ 

Glue,  Paste  and  Mucilage 

Dcnnison's  aithe«i ve*— pure,  sweet,  clean  tit.  I  of 
full  NtreDgth  —  are  put  up  in  our  Patrnt  Pin 
Tabes.  Tlie  pin  plug  can  be  pullefl  out  nt  mil.  All 
other  containers,  cans  or  bottle*,  become  Kiiniincil 
and  haid— unfit  to  use.  tiere  are  the  best  lutlietiivfs 
in  the  revolutionary  pin  tube.  Simply  pull  out  the 
pin  and  apply.  No  brush  neetlol— use  it  <ltrec( 
from  the  tube  No  waste,  no  soiling  of  hands, 
clothes  or  siirrouiii|in);s. 
If  Denniaon's  adhesivrs  are  not  fursnir  at  your 
dealer's,  a  Patent  Pin  Tube-  of  Clue, 
Paste  or  Mucilafcc  will  l>e  maileU  on 
receipt  of  lo  cents. 

Plfuse  address  Urpt.  14  at  our  near- 
est sliire. 

DENNISON 
HANUFACTURIMG  COMPANY^ 
Tkc  Tag  Makers. 

»n«l».  M  Fruklla  ML 

J1M7  tImUat  HI. 
CklMc»,  lis  Fnaklta  M. 
M.  LMta. 
iU  Hank  «lk  M. 


BUSINESS  CLOCKS 

A  LL  business  men  should  have  a  good,  reliable  timepiece  in  their 
office — one  that  will  keep  accurate  time  without  constant  attention. 
The  Prentiss  6o-day  clock  is  just  the  clock  for  this  purpo.si' — it  requires 
winding  but  once  in  sixty  days  and  keeps  perfect  time  throughout  its 
long  run.  The  Calendar  is  a  feature  in  itself  and  shows  the  correct 
date  day  after  day  without  re-setting.  Takes  care  of  the  unequal 
months  and  of  leap-year. 

Also  Frying-pan,  Panel,  Metal  Tile,  Program,  Ele<  lric,  Synchronized, 
and  Watchman  s  clocks,  together  u  ith  a  large  supply  of  all  kinds  of  paper 
dials  for  same.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  35. 

THE  PRENTISS  CLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 
Dept.  3,  49  Dey  Street,  New  York  City 
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BUSINESS  HELPS 


This  Trade 
Mark  Stands 
for  Honest 
Material,  Perfect 
Cabinet  Work  and  Excellent  Finish. 

T  T       ;irc  the  only  desk  makers  in 

y  y  the  crmntry  entitled  to  use  this  trade  mark.    It  appe.-ir.s  on' 
all  (]Lii)n  desks. 

OUR  NEW  400  SERIES. 

Xi).  400  ( like  above  cut)  is  fitted  with  deep  drawer  arranged  with  vertical  filing 
cqiitf'tmnt.  Card  index  drawer  with  cards,  drop  front  pigeon  hole  boxes.  The 
writing  bed  is  not  broken  by  the  typewriter,  which  disappears  in  a  dust-proof  com- 
[lartnicnt.  No.  401  same  as  No.  400  except  the  left  pedestal  is  all  drawers— no 
tyi)ewriter  shelf.  No.  402  same  as  No.  400  in  Hat  top  style.  No.  403  same  as  No. 
401  in  tiat  top  style.  All  made  of  the  best  quartered  white  oak,  hand  nibbed 
and  liiglily  polished, 

(lUNN  DESKS  are  made  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  styles.  (The  lower 
cut  shows  a  h.uulsomcly  carved  pattern  with  leather  top  which  is  only  one  of  a 
larger  assortment  than  any  other  maker  in  the  country  produces).  Our  desks 
are  made  in  all  wtxjds  and  finishes,  fitted  with  the  Gunn  Time  Saving,  Drop 
I'ront,  I'imdii  Hole  Boxes  and  many  special  and  practical  features  exclusive 
in  Ciinn  Desks.  If  you  want  to  hiiy  desks  of  any  kind  or  description  and  get 
I  111-  best  \alue  for  your  money,  buy  a  CJunn.  (lunn  i)csks  and  Filing  Devices  are  on 
ileal  the  leading  furniture  dealers  in  your  town  or  shipped  direct  from  the  factory. 


Compute  64  -  page  catalog 
mailcii free  on  request. 

Our  references,  the  I'ser — 
The  Man  7i<ith  a  Gunn. 
AivarJed  Gold  Medal  at 
U'l'rirs  Fair,  .St.  Louis. 

GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 

mmJ  FiUmg  Devittt. 
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Two 
New  Catalogues 

From  the  press  of  The  Globc- 
Wcrnicke  Co.  are  now  ready  for 
distributton. 

No.  J  -805.  (Jescribes  our 
complete  line  of  filing  cabinets 
including;  nearly  fifty  different 
patterns  in  both  sectional  unit 
and  solid  construction. 

No.  J -905.  describes  the 
various  supplies  which  we  also 
manufacture  for  these  cabinets 
including;  card  index  cards,  guid- 
cSf  vertical  file  folders^  indexes, 
transfer  cases,  etc 

These  two  catalogues  are 
fully  as  comprehensive  as  any 
and  more  valuable  than  most 
text  books  on  the  subject  of 
modem  office  equipment.  Copies 
mailed  free  on  request  together 
with  list  of  authorized  agents. 
Where  not  represented  we  ship 
filing  cabinets  on  approval,  freight 
paid. 


aNQNNATL 

BRANCH  STORES: -New  Yofk,  B«lon,  ChicaEo. 
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When  the  Remington 

Typewriter  offers 
something  new  to  the 

public,  the  public 
knows  without  being 
told  that  it's  some- 
thing good 

NEW  MODELS  NOW  READY. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 
325-327  Broadway,  New  York 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 
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Thu  Complete 

Loose  Leaf 
Record 
Book 


""TREE 


ExpreM 
Prepaid 
for  your 


APPROVAL 


200  Bond 
She«U 
5x8 


The 

Record*  are 

Indexed  Alphabetically  and 
According  to  Date  at  the  SameTime 


MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY 
Outfits  for  inspection  ?  We  will  ship  it  by  express  aU  charges  fully  prepaid. 
After  testing  it  thoroughly  for  ten  days  we  are  confident  you  will  like  it  much 
better  than  any  other  method,  and  be  glad  to  mail  us  a  Dollar  in  full  payment. 
Should  you  decide  that  it  is  not  worth  niore  to  you  than  it  costs,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  Thousands  of  business  and  professional  men  are  using  these  outfits, 
and  we  have  numerous  lettera  from  them  stating  that  our  methods  save  time,  money  and 
useless  work.  Check  the  forms  you  wish  to  try,  write  us  today  on  your  business 
stationery,  and  we  will  ship  the  foDowing  complete  outfit,  all  charges  prepaid,  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States. 


ONE  COMPLETE  LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER-Cowwd 

with  the  fincA  qtulity  d  imported  Buckram  :  lizc  5  S '  high, 
eH'  wkle.         thkk;  ^  with  Liocn  Bood  biiectiud 

ONE  COMPLETE  SET  TWENTY-FTVE  (25)  AL- 
PHABETICAL  INDEX  SHEETS— Wilhdir«ble  ui» 
prinled  oa  both  ade*. 


TWO  HUNDRED  (200)  PRINTED  RECORD 

SHEETS -Sue  8' wide  by  5'hieh  (your  cho^e  oJ  fiw 
Ledger  Ruling,  or  any  the  foctv  dmrrni<  iomM  liAed 
below),  itude  at  a  fine  quality  Hnen  bond  paper. 
TWENTY.nVE  (25)  PLAIN  MOVABLE  METAL 
MARKERS  —  For  indexing  the  recordt  by  dales,  withoot 
dulurbing  the  alphabeticai  anaasnnenl. 


LIST  OF  40  SPECIAL  PRINTED  FORMS  FURNISHED  WITH  THIS  OUTHT: 


r*e  yirf  I.r<lQrr  liuUna*: 
Center  HnlcMi  L-'ifr  Furm.  No.  117C 
Extra  Dvbtt  U><lli«r  Form.  Sa.  1I7D 
P»lty  Le^Mr  Form*  Vo.  117 
fltJiDdar4  Lod£«r  Farms  No.  117B 
I>oat>l«  Li^t*T  FomkM  Ko.  117  B 
AdT»rti»ta|c  Ccnlradji  No.  100 
AilT^rtl*mg  Hiiturn*  Jfo.  I3fi 
Co«t  of  Fmdurticin  Ko.  US 
Catalocn*  Indvimii  No.  Ifit 
Ca«k  Book  Rul»l  Mho  t.  Hon,  190-128 
DaplicatinK  Rranixttioa  Blanka 
Dodti.t'i  H»c«jnl«  Ho  107 
£mpU>7V<»a  Record*  Ho.  143 


FoUuwinn  Dp  CoUk  tio&ji  Ho.  145 
Frrillht  CUlma  No  IIO 
BoruootAl  RiiM  Form*  (FtnCelml 
BoutMibc^ld  Lzpf  niM«  R4^^ordl>  IVo.  161 
iBBUUmmt  Arr<iant>  Hu.  133 
liunjancv  Otficv  Rrojrdji  V<>.  100 
ls«iuuic«  H<>li(ttor'«  R«c<irdit  Ho,  155 
Joonial  Riili-il  Bbvla  N'n.  1^138 
Law]r«n'  CoUh-Uuh  Du  k«t  Vo.  187 
Library  lo'l'iiDK  Ko.  100 
LodMor  Society  R4«cord«  Ho.  187 
llortcac*  u>d  UuD       i>nl«  Vo,  189 
MonthlT  Time  Sheets  Nu.  121 
Order*  Weirod  BUaka  Ho.  180 


Plus  ILuiiU  BheeU  for  Mcrap  Booka 
rrie*  Uat  BUaka  Ho.  138 
PnhliBhani  Bobacnptiao  Uat  Ho.  SI7 
Pbr«lciaBa'  B«carda  No.  140 
PuchaaiBf  AfmU  Form,  Ho.  1B7 
pToira«etiT»  CaHtAmeni  Liat  Jfo.  104 
Oaadrille  Ruled  Forma 
Oootatiana  Glren  Kci.  100 
OsdUtloaa  Rerelved  Ho.  Ill 
Baal  EaUte  Records  Ho.  107 
BecapltaUtioo  BUnks  Ko.  lOa 
Balesuen's  "  Follow  Up  "  Ho.  15S 
Btm  k  on  Hand  Rerord  Ho.  118 
Veekly  Time  SheeU  Ho.  110 
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OUR  CATAL(X;UE  'MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS*  conlainaooe  hundred  and  »wmty.ei^l  (t2fl)  p«get 
ti  valuable  informaliua  oo  BookLeeping  and  Loote  Leai  Accountiiig.  it  illuaualea  Bod  doaibci  ihe  (orty  (40)  diflcRot  Icnm 
funuanl  with  tin,  ouifa.    MAY  WE  SEND  IT  TO  YOU  > 

JOHN  C  MOORE  CORPORATION,  373  Stone  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Hakom  of  Blank  Books,  Loom  Uiaf  Biader>,  OFTico  Statidnar;.   W*  mU  to  consamara  OHLT,  wbkb  maans  you  pay  OHX  proAt  enlj. 
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New  Model  Comptometer 

Light  and  Uniform  Key  Touch. 

Its  Duplex  Key  Action  permits  of  a  single  stroke  touching  several  keys  all 
together  to  instantly  add  amounts  like  $4.55,  $13^0,  etc.  We  have  what  none 
other  has ;  a  machine  operated  by  keys  only,  with  Perfect  Duplex,  Noiseless 
Operation,  Uniform  Key  Action,  DusUproof,  Light  Touch,  Durability,  Reli- 
ability, Practicability.  All  the  really  valuable  features;  no  Imprac'-icable 
Complications.  The  result  of  16  years  practical  experience  in  the  making  of 
mechanical  calculators. 

Many  thousands  used  by  Accountants  and  Engineers  in  all  lines  ai 
business.    Send  for  literature  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

FELT  &  TARRANT   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  to  56  ILLINOIS  STREET,  CHICAGO 


T 
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WASHBURNE'S  PATENT 
PAPER 

FASTENERS 


,  tir  '-nl*  ri*)icnrr  v»|iich.  vrlirn  fti- 

taclirii.  »tai>ft  Httarht  d.  }  rt  U 
ilrtarhMblr  mIiKuuI   Injur)   to  ibr   p«|M*r  nr 
tlir  Kn^lcMtT.  Nnd  l«  r««>  l«  Hpply  axd 

mo*  c.    Ui  ->  .irr  tlway        »■!)  fur  uve  *n  l  rc'ivi»rr  0*1 
u  hliitr  f:r  v>utlintr  ihcrii  on  >>r  Ukiog  lli«fu  olT.  and 
thvy  mlmmy  work. 
I'ltt  jji  lu  It       l-nes  nf  |t»M  l-  islcnrn  cath.  tro  N- 
t<>  ^  •jArt  irt    |*rlro  VO  rraU  R  h^xi  ^l.&O  per 
1,000.         tr  111  (  ^tir^-    At  ill  ^UttocicTs  ur  fr>.' 


JAMES  V.  WASHBURNE,  Mfr. 
E.  (icotacc  Si. ,  Sy  racue,  N.  V 


THE  LOCKE  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 


PERFECT  SCRAP  BOOKS 

No.  HW— V  »  II— 7*  pcKkeli.  Neatlir  bound  l>o«id  cortr.  PrtC*  tl.OO. 

PERFECT  ART  PORTFOLIO 

Fof  unmouriird  phoioi  ind  other  piciatct.    Qi  II  — j6  pockctt.  I»u 

•11  canvai  bindiftt.   Prke  75  Cent*. 

Our  ptrcr  lit!  irll«o(  minv  oihet  Mylf  •  tnd  tiztt.  Youft  for  Ikr  aikicf  All 
iri\fn  or  dirrct  on  ircript  ol  pricf.  pottpiid.  Money  bttk.  il  oot  pirnrd 

BASSINGER.  MFG.  CO..  150  Nassau  St..  New  Yerfc 

Excluti«c  LIceoK  Mtii.  ol  rcilect  Scrip  Bookt. 


bnok  provide!  npporiunl(r  for  writinc  record  ol  ihe  corteipoodiof  ' 
live  yrtli  on  Ihe  »ime  pife.  Thoaiaodi  diilf  tt(C  ibrm  with  coausatli 
crrmnt  delighr     lo  tliflrJ. JOC    to  ft  <o     A%k  rant  iiatinnrr.  or  m 
(>r  Ciftulir  c;.  to  WARDS,  57  Fr«nkllr»  StrMt.  Boston. 


What  Is  Daus'  Ti 


is  the  I'rtI 


I  ip-Tup 

100  copies  (ront 


TO  PHOV  H  that  Uiub 
ind  :iiiii|>li:<it  devi(  e  fur  riukiii^ 
|icn-Mt'.tien  md  SO  copiea  (rntii  Ivprwrittcn 
<<iik.'iiia1,  we  <  oiinilrlr  (iu|iliu(or. 

<ji<  y  ir,  without  dcpoiit,  III!  ten  (10 
Juys'  trial. 

The  Felix  P.  Dau5  Duplicator  Co..  •"""N'Vw'vJrt'^-.tr " 


On  Approval.  Freight  Paid  Section  SI.00  Do^^  $1*73  Soor 


IT  CROWi  MrlTrt 
VOUS  LISnANY 


IT*  ANT  •PACI 
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Sectional  Bookcase 

Pronotincml  (be  B««t  l>y  Its  Thouaanda  of  Vaan 

The  Lnn>l«trom  rsaco  kr«i  ina4A  under  onr  own  p«t<>Dta.  la  oar  rmm 
f«<t<>r>.  uiid  (he  ciittrf  pro<lu<  li>in  laaoM  dlrrn  t  t«  tho  h<>m«  snd  oSc*. 
Tfaitt  la  Ihc  rvttaon  we  cun  offer  Lbom  at  iiucb  r««*ODabl<<  prlc««.  In  par- 
ebasinii  s  Luu'liitn>m  Ktx-iional  iinukraae  you  ar«  not  h<>l['in«  tu  tnrt  • 
doubtful  eiiHTiraeut.  but  arr«  ffrttini  an  article  wbirh  tifnt*  and  •x(Ti> 
OOfV^  bav«  |»n>vra  a  wonderf  tilflU^-it.Mi.  Our  atM-tional  bnokcMV*  »rr  tiM 
prvxlai'tof  )rt«raof  uudirtdi-U  atti-ntloD  to  tbla  onv  line  of  muafactank 
ETvrr  IxMik  M^'tl»ii  biw  a  Hoa-bladlu,  illsa^ijcarlnc  aleaa  da 
UkIJ)'  fltiUJb«Hl  io  »olld  Woldeii  Oak.  Topa  *od  be—.  tl-CO S 


AO  goodM  told  dlrwct  froa  tmctoty  oaty 

Write  (nfTb*  C.  J.  LVNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Llttla  Falls.  N.V. 

niu^tr..f-l  N...  js  K.  ot  SoctioBkl  BookcMM  aod  FUio«  CaMasta. 

Ill  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thb  World's  Work 
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BUSINESS  HELPS 


BRAIN 


A  Ready  MarKet 
for  Men  of  Drams 


BROKERS 


Are  You  in  ^ 
the  MaKKet? 


Never  before  in  Butineas  History  hai  luch  a  high  Premium  been  offered  for  Men  who  can  DO 
«hing» -who  KNOW  now. 

Are  you  looking  for  an  opportunity  in  the  Business  world  P  Trying  to  sift  out  of  the  maze 
of  business  a  place  in  which  to  expand  and  grow — to  BE  something  ? 

Your  Opportunity  Lies  Literally  at  Your  Feet! 

J-'rom  coast  to  coast  capital  is  crying  for  Men.    Capital  is  seeking  BRAINS.  We  want  Mtn! 
We  have  open  this  minute  3.682  positions  with  salaries  ranging  from  $G00  to  $10,000. 
If  you  can  rill  a  higher  position  than  your  present  one,  write  to  us  at  once,  giving  fuU  partic- 
ulars as  to  your  experience  and  desires. 

'PROMPTNESS  is  not  HURRY. 


EASTERN  OFFICES 

EXECUTIVE  OKFirr.S.  .Suite  joq.      Bro«awiT,  New  York 
PHILADKLPHIA  OFriCF..  iirg  Pennsylvania  Building 
PI  IT.SKURO  OFFICK,  704  Park  Building 
EUROPEAN  OFFICE,  Londoo.  EnKland 


WESTERN  OFFICES 

CHICAGO  OKHI  K,  10,1  Hitiford  Hiiilding 
CLEVFI.AND  OFFK  K.  jjc  \Villiam.v>n  Building 
ST.  I.OiriS  OFFICE. nil  Ihcmical  KuildinK 
MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE.  LtMn&TnMiC".  Bldg. 


We  have  just  issued  a  new  catalogue  which  is  replete  with  beautilul  illustrations  and 
plans  of  attractive  home  libraries.  ■  , 

It  also  describes  new  units  which  we  have  recently  added  to  our  line,  including  desk, 
cupboard,  music,  drawer,  magazine  and  table  sections,  besides  clearly  explaining  certain 
mechanical  features  of  construction  and  finish  that  influence  careful  buyers  to  purchase 
Bl«»b«iVertiieU«  cases — the  only  kind  equipped  with  non-binding  door  equalizers. 

Bookcase  units  furnished  with  leaded  or  plain  glass  doors,  and  in  whole  or  three-quarter 
length  sections. 

Name  of  authorized  agent  in  your  city  mailed  on  request  for  caUlogue.  Where  not  repre- 
sented, we  ship  on  approval,  freight  paid.    Uniform  prices  everywhere.    Write  for  catalogue  J  105 

3I)C  9lobc^rt>ickc  QiX  Cincinnati 


BRANCH  STORES :  New  York.  Chic«ao.  Boalon 


Asendes  in  about  one  thaiutand  citica 


In  wriiinff  to  adveriiaen  ple«»<  mention  Ths  Woruj'b  Wohk 
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is  I  he  secret  of  the  Perfect  Work,  eaae  of  operation 
and  the  alMoIute  accuracy  of  the 

STANDARD 

A(](ling  Macbine 


19  keys  —  IcM  than  one- 
number     on  old-slyie 
only  10  figure  key« — 
row   instead  of 


 IHERE  are  just 

T quarter  the 
machines.     And  only  10 
I    1-2^^7-8-9^— one 

many.  And  the  keys  are  right  in  front, 
in  the  natural  position.  You  can  u»c  the  "Touch  Sya- 
tcm"  on  the  Standard  as  easily  as  on  a  Typewriter. 

Now,  few  keys  mean  less  parts,  less  weight  and 
icM  cost  than  other  machines. 

This  simplicity  also  means  greater  Durability,  lack 
of  Complication,  and  in  consequence,  few  Repairs 
during  the  life  of  the  mochine. 

You  pay  $185.00  for  the  "Standard" — about  half 
what  you  used  -f  O  P"/   f"""  Adding 

Machines,  yet  it  ?K  I  ^  does  perfectly 
oil  the  work  of  the  old-style  higher 

priced  kinds — at  much  greater  speed. 

The  Standard  is  convenient,  loo.  The  printed 
record  is  always  in  sight  as  you  sit  at  the  machine  — 
not  tucked  awny  some  place  where  you  can't  get  at  il. 
And  there  is  no  carriage  to  lift  or  adjust. 

The  type  never  touches  the  ribbon  on  the  Stand- 
ard. That  means  figures  always  clear-cut,  distinct  and 
plain;  type  that  never  needs  cleaning. 

The  Standard  will  do  everything  any  Adding  and 
Recording  Machine  should  do— and  will  do  it  better, 
quicker  and  more  accurately.    That  is  why 

The  Standard  Sells  Itself 

JuA  try  il  at  our  risk— iKit't  kO  we  uk.  SimtJr  lay 
you're  inirfeAed.  aod  we'U  put  one  right  ia  your  tAae 
widmil  ■  promiaF  ot  an  oUigiQon  on  your  pari,  and  will 
■how  you  how  to  oprrale  il.  Then  uae  il  in  your  daily 
work  aod  m«  ii  ure  time  and  money.  Figure  how  much  it 
doei  lavc  you,  then  ay  Take  it*  or  'Lcare  it*— ihat't  all 

Xke  Standard  Adding  Macbinc  Co 

291  Spring  Ave,,  St.  Louis,  Mo^^  


—  -Zr.      _„      ,L,  ^-nature  of  employ-^ «'  employees 


Noflie 


Addroi 


Sule 


SPE  N  O  E  R  I  A  N 


The  STANDARD  BRAND 
in  the  UNITED  STATES 

They  are  the  beat  Sttel  Pen  that  can  be  made. 
Each  pen  is  carefully  examitied  before  packing. 
Their  reputation  has  been  national  since  i860. 
Twelve  samplea  (dififerent  patterns)  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 


349  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK. 


BALANCED 
GRAVITY 

FOUHTAIH  PEKS 

MfiESimiHEltlbBLD 

IF  wot  DEALER  DOCS  NOrCAmHEM 
mm.  ID  us  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CAUOG 


I&GRIZE  Pei  OMPiwr 

PATENTEESJ  MANUfACTURERS 

PHILADELPHIA.-PA. 


In  wrilinu  t<i  ailvcrtiM.-«  i>lL'a«v  m«  ntion  Tub  World's  Work 
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Rare  wine  from  a  tin  cup  would 
lose  its  charm. 

Your  most  earnest  business 
argument  lacks  in  power  when 
written  on  poor  paper. 

m  m&mm  mm 

*'Lt^  fir  Ot  Wattr  Mark" 

is  good  paper.  We  do  not  say  it's 
the  best.  We  say  it  is  good^  and 
request  you  to  pass  comparative 
judgment. 

That  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  good  paper  for  com- 
mercial Btationcfy  is  the  testimony  of  discriminating 
business  men — many  of  them  have  told  us  it  is  the  best. 

Prove  this  for  yourself — have  your  printer  show 
yoa  the  Old  Hampshikk  Bond  Biook  of  Specimens, 
or  better  still,  write  us  for  a  copy.  It  containt  8ng> 
gestive  specimens  of  letterheads  and  other 
business  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and 
engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors  of 
Old  Hampshire  Bono.  Please  write  on  yoar 
present  letterhead. 

Hampshire    Paper  Company 

The  only  paper  niakcri  in  the  world  making  Iwnd  paper  exclusively 

South    Hadley    Falls,  Massachusetts 


la  writiw  to  adMrtiMif  ptatM  Bipliea  TM  W<»14>'*  Work 
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R^aise  Your  Own  Salary! 


R&ise  Your  Own  Income  1 


Lift  yourself!  Move!  Go  forward  after  op- 
purtunities!  When  wishing,  wish  for  something 
worth  while.  Let  the  other  fellow  bemoan  his 
fate  and  quarrel  with  the  conditions,  but  as  (or 
you,  forget  the  things  that  are  behind  and 
press  toward  the  goal — ^the  goal  of  self-mastery. 

A  business  transaction,  and,  partic  ularly,  a 
sale,  requires  knowledge  of  yourself,  contidenoe 
in  yourself,  the  force  of  your  personality — all 
of  whi<  h  will  (Irtcnnitie  whether  you  secure  a 
favorable  interview,  how  long  you  will  Sitftaln 
attention,  to  what  extent  you  will  creile  in- 
terest and  bring  about  desire  \\nth  an  accom- 
panying rescjlution,  Insuring  Success. 

The  science  of  business,  the  science  of  labor 
and  the  srience  of  life  are  an  based  upon  or- 

ganizc'l  laws,  truths  and  jirinciplos  which  govern 
the  development  of  the  jKrsonality  of  the  in- 
dividuaL  The  Sheldon  School  is  prepared  to 


teach  by  a  Special  correspondence  Course  anv- 
one  desiring  to  acf|iiirc  wealth,  riches  and 
honor,  together  with  the  cajxicity  to  cnj' v 
them.  It  ha»  already  taught  many  thousand^ 
of  men  of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life 
They  have  increased  their  salaiiet  and  iacomo 

It  is  a  simple  and  easy  course  of  instructi<  n 
requiring  thoroagh,  earaest  «iid  stndloas 

reading  of  the  Lessons.  If  we  really  desire  t  ^ 
inii(ro\  e.  the  l)cst  thing  in  the  world  is  to  find 
out  wherein  we  are  weak,  in  what  we  are  lack- 
ing, what  our  mistakes  are.  The  remedy  is 
easy  to  find  and  readily  applied  when  wo  have 
recognised  that  we  really  need  to  know  mort 
in  onler  to  be  other  than  we  are. 

It  wlO  cost  you  two  cento  to  Mk  m  for 

inir  literature,  but  this  will  be  the  onlv  e\ 
pense  attached.    It  will  be  sent  with  pleasiirt 
on  receipt  of  your  request. 


The  Sheldon  School,  (1690)  The  Republic,  Chicaj^o. 


How  A  South  Bend  Watch  Is 

Adjusted  To  Heat  And  Cold 

1 

DOES  NOT  VARY  ONE  SECOND  A  MONTH 


A  I  lock  niiu  faster  in  wntcr  th.in  in  summer. 

The  pendulum  is  a  weight  wiipeodcd  on  »  wire 
which  iwinKs  hack  and  foftll  10  KSulale  iht  clock. 
If  you  want  the  clock  to  nm  fuitr  jroa  niae  the 
wcisiM,  and  lewtr  il  if  you  dtiirc  it  lo  |o  •lower. 

All  meuls  are  affc<te<l  by  heal  and  cold. 


WScn  it  i>  cold  the  pendulum  wire  contr.icts,  oi  draws  up,  which 
m.ike>  it  swing  ijMcr     w  hen  it  it  hot  it  cxpmd«,  liecMMa  longap 

and  the  clodi  ruui  ^I  'Utr 


Clofk  makm  overtomt  the  effcrr-^  n(  heat  and  fold  by  pLicinj;  a 
tube  of  lucNJtiy  an  the  urif^lit  .  f  thr  jv  ndutum  «>  thai  when  il  is 
cold  the  moauy  jtoes  to  ihe  bottom  oi  tlic  tube  and  when  it  is  hot 
it  itoes  la  the  lop.  TMa  always  keeps  iha  center  ol  weight  at  the 
sane  pbce  and  ovcraomcs  ihe  chaagea  mde  br  die  UmpeiaHire, 

Instead  oi  havioj;  a  pendiiluoi,  a  watch  k  pietridcd  with  a  balanca 
to  regulate  the  movement.  A  balaaoe  wlieel  is  affected  by  best 
ti  cold  Jaat  like  a  penduism. 

to  jBrder  to  perfectly  vegnlat*  the  movemew  of  the  watch  and  in- 
rc  correct  time  the  balance  wheel  must  lie  delicate^  adjusitd  so 


there  will  be  no  place  on  the  wheel  that  is  heavier  ilua  acy  if^M 
place. 


Thi*  is  called  poise. 
All  waiche«  are  not  adjusted  to 
come  h«i  thr  wheel  expands.   The  spoke  wlii^ 
keeps  ibe  rim  Iroea  gettinc  wider  hi  that  diteelte.  no  it 
av.  CoU  baa  il 


Wbcn  ActW 


The  balance  witcel  hi  aN  adjaaied  Seadi  Beiri 
each  cooditions.  It  hasa  aiBalt  openinK  in  ihc  lim 
when  it  eapands  it  lakca  ap  the  open 
can  do  so  widiont  bulging. 

Ni<  .rd  u  tcii  S<iutli  Itend  »^Icli  :•.  evtr  Miit  utiiil  it  t-i>  --^ 
perfect  littir-  n<i  ihange  d  even  a  srtimd  a  mfinrh  — in  a  relr 
at  Ircc/inR  point  end  in  ■  heater  at  lOo  defrrres  F«hrrnh«it 
also  keep  peifect  tieee  in  aeary  poeilioo  end  not  be  aflccw^  !^  * 
Jan  received  on  nUread  trahu,  boraebacfc  ridint  and  .aoiamheg 
We  gnaiantcc  them  to  be  perfect  time  keepers 

Sooib  Bead  watdtes  are  aold  oaly  by  reliable  }ewelera.  T«  < 
get  them  nowhere  elee.    If  yaar  }nmler  doeo  not  i 
his  lume  and  we  will  BuU  yoo  aa  iiiimaiHlg  book, "  8eo  ' 

Watches  Are  Made." 


SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.,  Dept.  D,  SOUTH  BCND,  INI 


In  writing  to  ndvertisciv  please  mention  Thb  Woiild>  Woiil( 
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^COURSES  OF: 
flNSTRUCTIDN 

ENGINEERING 

leclrica! 
lechanicdl 
.ocornolive 

Marine 
flunicipal 
lallroad 


i 


is  here  to-day. 


We  open  wide  the  gateway  lo 
advancement,  placing  at  your 
command  resources  for  self-improve- 
ment possessed  l»y  no  oilier  corre- 
spondence school. 

THE  AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 

is  the  only  school  able  to  offer  mail 
instruction  in  engineering  under  the 
direction  of  the  regular  teachers  of  a 
resident  engineering  college — those 
\v\\o  preside  over  the  lahoratorics 
and  leach  the  classes  in  the  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology.  It  is  the 
only  correspondence  school  whose 
instruction  counts  toward  entrance 
to  resident  engineering  schools  and 
colleges.  Fill  out  and  mail  us  now 
the  following  couf>on.  It  may  prove 
the  turning  point  in  your  career  - 
the  turning  from  a  life  of  obscure, 
ill-paul  drudger>'  lo  a  life  of  achieve- 
ment, ])romotion  and  unintenupted 
pros|>erity. 


COUPON-Cut  oul  and  mail  lo-day. 

"Plrcur  itnii  mt  2(H)-page  fhinjkoulf 
pCftifuian  ahout  course  in   

.V,jr..,- 

St.  ,t,..{X.  . 
<V/,r.  , 

rX)  mil  f«il  t<->  wnlf  h^  cUy.  It  >nu  wlliinii 
I"  m'lUKr  ;  n«lKrt  will  n  lirtng  an  »»nil  lo  »nivi> 
you  !•<  til  tini^  In  cnnte.  \XV  rfn(>lny  |i<i  aurlitl 
All  ituxtry  |ukJ  [>y  lite  ■tuii'^nl  u  uw^l  in  inMru*  Iny 
ll^  ilijilrnl.  TuU*>n  ff^  m*  JrraU-  — (f«ifn  $10 
up —  kniJ  may  be  paid  in  imaU  monthly  paymcnlt. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  CORRESPONDENCE 

ARMOUR  INSTITUTE  OF  TEl^HHOlOGIT. 
CHICAGO,  111  .  U.  S.  A. 


COURSES  OF] 
INSTRUCTION 


DRAWING 

Mechanical 

Perspechve 

Architecture 

Tefe  phony 

Teleqraphij 

MathemaNca 

Textile  1 
ManuFacturintu 

College 

Preparatory 


In  mitins  to  advartisen  please  mentioa  Thb  Woblo's  WotK 
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Simple 
SavER 
Science 


To  learn  li  at  our  expense, 
simply  send  your  address  on 
a  postal  for  trial  quantity. 

Silicon 

Il's  greatest  brilliancy,  least 
labor,  absolute  safety  and  long 
life  for  your  Silver.  At  Grocers 
and  Druggists  every^where. 

Trial  qnanUty  lor  the  asklag. 
Box  postpaid  IS  cts.  (slampt). 


Oeclro-Silicon  Silver  Soap 

for  washing  and  pollthloK 
Quid  and  Silver  has  equal  merits. 
15  ccnt^  per  cake. 

Silk  ON,"  3u  Cliff  St.,  Ni-w  Vorlt 


i 


Seventeen  Cents  per  year  for  One  Thou- 
sand Dollars  of  Life  Insurance  for  Fifteen 
Years  I  This  is  the  record  of  Policy  No. 
43,964,  maturing  July  5  1901.  Particulars 
free  on  request. 

Penn  Mutual  Life 

9>t'j-}  Chntnul  St. 


FRENCH— GERMAN— 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 

shaken.  T«ji{lil,  aad  Mastered  by  tha 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The  Rosenthal 
Common  Sense 
Method  of 
Pr&cdcal 
Llnguistry. 

The  Lalnl  »m*  ll««t  Work  .fUr.  Riehard  I*.  UownlkBl 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH  WORD 
AND  PHRASE.  A  frw  minalrt'  pticiicc  trrrril  tinwi  ■  dar  «  Va'c 
(iKwnrnif  il»rt  ■  ihorourN  miilrrf  of  tdnrrrtitinntl  FteBCh,  Oar* 
man,  5panlsh,  or  lUlian.   Und  f<,r  „,ilm<,mlal$.  Mhi.  mmdhtur. 

INTEKNATIONAL  l^NOUAaE-PHONB  nHTHOD 
liafl  Mrira^lU  llulliiiiiK.  Ilmadwaj  Biiil  intk  HI.,  \«.»  York 


^  Service  Department 

A  service  department  has  been 
established  in  connection  with 
"  Business  Helps,"  through  which 
the  readers  of  The  World's  Work 
will  be  supplied  free  with  informa- 
tion about  business  aids  or  office 
appliances  of  any  kind.  This  de- 
partment aims  to  keep  informed  on 
the  latest  improvements  and  most 
modern  methods,  and  the  reader 
is  welcome  to  all  such  general  in- 
formation. Apply  to  Business 
Helps  Department,  Doi  BLEr>AV, 
Page  &  Company,  133- 137  East 
1 6th  Street,  New  York. 

FOR.  READERS  OF 

THE  IVORLD'S  U^^ORK 


WE  ARE  SELLING 


t. 


lUtlnir  Fan  Molon 
Hamry^  Tabic 
Tcl<?|ihc«et.  C'lmi'lnc. 
Flrciri^  Itiwr  Drilt, 
<  UTiaiic  nn.l  IU.  >il»  t.l^ktl. 
l^ntnoN  an.)  H.Kkn  Fla»h  Llaktt. 
#H.»0  M^licAl  Balirilrt.  .... 
Trlrgnph  Oulfin.  ....  ^I.f^io 
hatirrr  Motion,  .  .  .  .  ,  Xh*.  lo 
NcckWc  anil  r*p  I.l(l>tl,      .  Tft*.  lo 

Dynainot  aixl  M<4'm.  ••••  t  j 

\'.ll.yi,<f  frit      Ftri„n€  f*T  Afmli 

Oklo  Klerirlr  WarLa.  «-|«<etaB4. 


114 
iJ 
k.1 


U 
IM 


Print  Your  Own  Card 

circulars,  eir.  Prcu  f  5.  Snull  nrsspaper  prr-i  <  I 
Miiiicy  mjker.  Mvcr,  All  e*»jf,  printed  rules.  W  r  t  I 


5*  (.iclorv  lor  r^'talorue  of  iireuea,  tut>rr  ca'di  t1 

t    THK  PRESS  CO..  MRRn>EN.  O^NJ 


STAMP 


CoUl.rCTINii  K  a  faKinaitiir  aa<t  lulMraUaf 
yt  llrllltli  L"l(.«i«,  10c.;  ru  U>iiai<a.  lot  .  •  11. ex  k  i| 
toe.;  6  Wntnlla.  lea 5  Malu.  lac..  <   Nk(«ni  l> 
Stnll«,  IK.:  s  1,<M  Coaii.  lor.     I  arse  a».1  Sw  v<l 
Send  fnr  Iwnliirt  r<  "KuVAI.  STAMr  ALBiiM  "— the  tanl  allwa  fffcN 
We  liuy  itam|'«  ami  wHcIt  ciirmiMAilrnte. 

(■OI.<»\l.\l.  »>T.\Mr  fO..  9&B  K.  6td  Hi.,  Chirac.    FMaMKte--  4 


ll^ciflfocl«''V^*'Cce8sMagazlne 

'  on  a  Siitarytiasii 


a  joiiiiK  iiisn  or  woman  In  eTrry  rounly  lu  Lake  rbanc^  oT 
SUlwi-niilloii  budiiraa.    I'lHuliona  prniianrnl.    <;oul  i'p*cr 
tanit/  for  rlntit  inTSon.    KrfrrriK'e*  rMiiired.    Apt>lr  10 
SliUesS  MAQA2IME,  J2  WasUaftoa  S^aaR  Emi,  V«t. 
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BUSINESS  HELPS 


Business  Encyclopedia  Free 

At  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  with  the  aid  of  twenty-seven 
business  experts,  we  have  compiled  the  only  real  Business  Man's 

Encyclopedia  in  existence.  We  have  clipped,  extracted,  preserved  business  data  from  thousands  of 
different  sources — from  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  correspondence  courses,  from  actual  business 
experience.  And  all  this  data  we  have  boiled  down,  classified,  arranged  and  indexed  into  one 
complete  business  Britannica. 


Whtre  one  book  dcili  with  one  dc- 
(urtment  of  butineu  tlii*  Knryclopedia 
deal*  with  them  aU— fromihc  (Hircliasc 
of  the  raw  matenali  to^lhc  sale  u(  the 
fiaishcd  product:  from'  advcrtiiing  and 
■clllng  to  crcdiu  and  collections. 

Jt  practiciUy  embodiei  the  meat  and 
esacnce  of  all  the  books  that  have  ever 
been  publiUied  on  the  conduct  o(  a 
builacsi. 

To  complete  the  contents  of  volume 
one  alone  our  17  experts  ani\yu.A  and 
cundensed  nine  correipondcncc  courses 
— ^]6)  wofth  of  business  instruction. 

And  the  second  volume  contains 
equally  vital  contributions  by  noted 
business  men  im  Advtrtistnc — Business 
Correspondcrkcc — Business  Management 
— Salesmanship— Science  of  Account- 
ing— Rapid  Calculation— Business  Law 
-  Tratiic— and  Proof  Readiitg. 

The  terse  sayings  on  business  topics 
of  famous  men  like  Alexander  H. 
Kevell,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Marshall  Field,  Kusacll  Sage, 
and  45  other  captains  of  industry— are 
alone  worth  a  week's  salary  to  any  am- 
bitious young  man. 

But  no  ntatter  what  your  vocation  or 
age  —  whether  manufacturer,  banker, 
credit  man,  accountant,  advertising 
writer,  merchant,  or  office  manager — 
you  need  the  encyclopedia  on  your  desk 
— in  your  ofBca  or  library  to-day. 


li  You  Want  to  Know 
How  to 

— incorporate 

—  form  jiartrjerslnp 

—  sell  goods 

— write  advertisements 
— prepure  business  letters 

—  read  |>ioof 

— buy  office  supplies 
— handle  accounts 

—  manage  a  factory 

If  You  Want 

— postal  inform.ilion 

— shijiping  talcs 

— tables  of  inieicst 

— patent  laws 

— copyright  laws 

— business  abbieviations 

— Wall  Street  terms 


Cut  xllnwB 
Vfllum  Mliidinj;. 
51..  cenln  rxtra. 


I  nut'ili»ii 
Allif;ii<'>  Kill 
tKiti  ^  rt  I  - 


K 


now 


The  way  to  get  these  tw.i  volumes  absolutely  free  is  ihrough 

SYSTEM 

THE  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 


If  You  Want  to 
Anything  About 
Business 


t"on5.uU  tliis  F.iicycl<>iiedi.i.  It  C'-n. 
tains  coniplcle  %|<ctinc  intornuiii  ■■ 
on  a  thouitand  and  r-i<e  ilitt<-i«'iit  sp^  > 
icit!.-  'ill  circfullv  imU'Xtil  for  IN- 
STANT rtfvt.iic^-. 


System  is  essential  to  business  success.    And  so  is  SYSTEM,  itie  macaxine.    It  lelU  every  month  all  the  ritw  biiMncss  l^ilV^ 
lime — all  the  little  office  wrinkles  that  save  worry.    150  or  more  pajjcs  of  indl^|>cns.lllle  inlurmanon  lor  b«^inl•^»  men.    Through  bVS 
cm  Icam  all  that  anyone  can  p'^sitily  tell  you  about  system  and  liusiiies%  nictliiids.    It  will  (C'vc  ><»■  raili  nii>nth 
downs  r>(  complete  advertising,  selling  and  manuiActunng  plans  that  have  built  ui>  S4jnir  »l  the  grcatol  rei.ul,  wliulc- 
sale  and  manufacturing  coiKeins  in  America.    The  price  of  SVSTK M  is  two  dnlLirs  a  yr.ir.    (Foreign  subscrip- 
liuns  $i.oo.)    It  is  wortn  a  great  deal  nuire  than  th.il  tu  any  alert  nun  with  his  eyes  on  the  main  iliatice. 

W.  P.  CHASr  tc  Co.:  "  We  would  not  have  SYSTEM  discontinued  now  though  the  price 

wrie  raited  to  $to  a  jresr." 
BUK«OW*  Bug*.  Co. :  "A  single  suggestion  ofieniimea  sive*  di  more  ibtn  ike  com  of  a 

yesr's  subscriptioii." 

Send  lliro  to-day  while  vou  h.ive  it  in  mind.  We  will  sen<1  vmi  ^  sub- 
stantially bound  set  of  the  Bu^ille»"l  Man's  Kncyclopcdia  in  (*•«  volumis— 
;ill  transjv.rtaiinn  charves_full^  prepaid,  and  will  enter  your  name  l.'i  .1  full 


tli.it  save 
I'KM  \ou 


RcguUr  Dcfurt 
mcntft  in 

SYSTEM 

ScOIng  .Advc  rt  ising . 
Business  Correspoo- 
dencc,  Manuf J'l'tur- 
ing.  Credits^  TatkA 
to  Satesrrven,  Baixk- 
mg,  Shipf^ng.  Col- 
lections, Retailing, 
Real  Estate,  Insur- 
.tO'C.  Answers  by 
Bxc><rts. 

'  ■  ■  -iiiFr"     •  ' — ' 


year's  subscription  ii>  SVSTE! 

SPECIAL— Include  5'>c  rxtia  and  we  will  »rrd  ilic  two  volume^  Imund 
in  hand»i.n>e  Vflliim.  licttcr  Mill,  include  |i ... .  .  xtia  < 5 ;!.<•.  in  alii.  .iMd  wc 
will  bind  llic  books  fur  you  in  lltc  linrsi  llcxililc  Muro<.ioaiid  >:ild  ihc  «'<li;>'>. 


THE  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


New  York 


Desk  H,  CHICAGO 


London 
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Heating  Talks 

IV.  WHAT  WILL  IT  COST? 


^ 


That  isn't  the  question  —  Unhealthy 
Heat  isn't  cheap  at  any  price. 

KELSEY  Heat  is  both  Healthy  and 
Economical. 


1  HI  Kri.SlY  VV  Ml  M  AlK  (;f  N. 
rHAroK  li  tmtl'ttt  III  J  rajtullf 
<lillrlri.(  tlum  III  Kll'.ct  !l|illrliii. 

KtLlEY  HraI  m<-«n«  Hrjil'iy 
Hc^t  brcau>r  il  mrjn«  furr  fmh 
ettnh  wjrrr.rJ  ami  J  «lriti- 
lili*J  to  tifn  lot'm  and  fverf  parr 
of  rvcfy  tuum. 

Nil  hnt  or  ci>ld  ppijit  —  nil  un- 
iiieht  r  '  >im1  uficirjittf  '  rip**' 
tjdiACuM — nil  iiial  ilu>l  ar  £4». 

Only  fuia  »««  ii.  £rt  Hrji  lhal 
il  'tmth  h^-iiiri*  —  jr«  i>l  I'l 
imJ\fttt  Stpjm  nr  H<  r  Witti  Sv« 
tcm,  uhtfh  taifi  muih  nof#.  hutb 
lu  iMialt  and  Ell  mat rr Jill,  oi  hy 
mrtu*  nl  t  Ht  Klt^CV  ARM 
AtR  UrNCNATUII ,  wFiUh 
i\i<l  htmlt^\  Hi-a(.  i'i?l  i« 
rvrii  aiiil  lh"r"ui:ll  j  Jrwr^airfoiff 


of  rhr  Mrat,  but  at  mucA  Itn 

Futnatet  lie  unhi*alfh>-,  br- 
cju»r  Ihry  "balir'*  or  "ic^ich** 
thr  air  and  ilu  not  rtiminatc  Ibr 
ci^al  dutt  jiij  icat — Dirtir  Strain 
a-id  Walcf  S»«lrfni  Ubutr  uritK 
pipr»  lit  r>iliat«>ri<  br<aukc  thrir 
Kiujt  nr<r««aiilr  wami  ihi  tmmt 
mir  oner  aiiil  nvn  ajain. 

t:.uou  Keliet  GtNitATum 
ir.  ailual  u»t 

AJapfrd  tii  H<miri,  ChurcK'-* 
and  Schixjll  ul  a  I  litci — iNd  lit 

lirw, 

M  ti'U  air  buildinc  or  thinkinjc 
III  l>ui!dli-c.  i>r  ll  fnut  frttfnl 
Hratii  ,1  Slitlrin  it  uniatialattmy, 
I  rplr  fir  tur  Ihmk.  intrtlifitr 
Jiul  ilri  iilr  /»»  f<.mtttl/, 


Main  Oflicr         V"  17  T    Q  T?  V 

334  W.  Favctic  St.  1^  o  £1^  X 

SVlfALlSl',  N.  V.     HEATING  CO. 


Brancli  Office 

IS6  Fifth  Avtnut 
NEW  YORK 


//^  yba  Want 
building  Information 


Write  to  the  SERVICE  DEPART- 
MENT of  €be  2£JorlD'0  MJoch. 
Our  wide  experience  with 
building  problems  and  the 
building  trades  has  given  us  a 
valuable  fund  of  information. 
Advice  and  help  in  selecting 
materials  and  equipment,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  given  free 
of  cost. 


.UJ- 


KKAi  vks'  Skrvue,  the  worlds 
WOKK,    13J-137  K.ist  i6th  St.,  New  York 


AUSTRIAN  GRAY 

oil  rimf  iiiul  walU  ni-ikcs  a  most  attractive  country  hou»r. 

Dexter  Brothers' 
English  Shingle  Stains 

A<v  liiir.ilila,  prfservative,  transparent,  and  have 
No  Offen5ive  Odor.    Write  for  uunples,  etc. 

nnXTKR  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
1 03- 105- 1 U7  Brnad  Street,  -  Boston 
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The  Best  Fire  Retardant 


Xot  only  is  n  HARRETT  Sl'MCIFICATK  >N  ROOF  consul 
erably  cheap*.T  th:in  one  of  Slate,  Tin  or  Mital  of  nny  kind,  bm  it 
is  a  much  better yf/r  irtanlant.    At  an  official  lest  of  llie  comparative 
tire-retardant  qualities  of  Tin  and   ISarrett  Specification  Ruofiiit; 
made  in  tiie  presence  of  Mr.  R.  P.  ^filler,  Assistant  Kn.;im.cr. 
Rurcnti  of  T'uildings,  and  Mr.  Kingslantl.  representing  the  New 
York  Hoard  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  following  report  of 
results  attained  was  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of 
iUiitdings  in  New  York  City  by  Mr.  Miller: 

"  In  .ilx.iiit  ten  niiiuiti:';  af(<;r  ihc  fire  wns  st.irtt<i  the  pl.iukinK 
iirulor  tlic  lin  roof  was  M«i>l.ii»ji.  vhcrL-.is  iiiuler  tlic  gravel  rooting  (l.u<l 
(iccurilnij{  111  the  Rarrclt  Spetificatiim)  tlic  planks  wcrr  fjiutc  cix'i. 
Alfoiil  fifteen  minulc*  after  the  fire  was  slarirtl  the  lin  \va.>,  w.'tr|iin(j  cnnsiritrrahly,  anH  in  a1>'>nt 
twcniy-five  n)inut<:s  after  llic  fire  was  Marlc<l  the  ro-jf  hoards  utnler  the  tin  roof  liurst  into  fianies. 
At  the  en<t  of  thirty-five  minutes  tlie  fire  was  put  out  by  i|iicnchin(>  with  water.  .\s  already  appear-s. 
ihc  niof  liiurd-.  under  the  tin  rodf  h.id  heen  set  afiii-.  The  ruf>f  bnards  under  the  tar 
(liarrett  Specificiiion)  niof  weie  prai-titally  itnharinetl — not  even  charreii.  The  ttvl  vt;iy 
plainly  sho^s  that  a  i;ij<>il  tar  and  gravel  roofing  is  supirior  tn  the  orilinary  tin  root  as 
fireproofin^  ni.itcrial." 

At  another  tire  test  previously  made  a  'I'iu  roof  burned 
throu"h  in  ei^lit  minutes.  A  little  heavier  iron  roof  lasted  twelve 
minutes,  while  the  same  kind  of  fuel  was  burned  on  a  IJarrelt 
.Specification  Roof  for  thirty  minutes  without  burning  through  or 
afTecting  the  fell  in  the  slightest. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  modern  fireproof 
structures  now  i)eing  built  carry  l.arrett  .Specification  Roofs.    That  is, 
rtjofs  of  Coal  Tar,  Pitch  anti  Felt  with  a  lop  covering  of  Slag,  (iravc-l,  Con- 
crete or  Tile,  l.iid  along  the  lines  advocated  itt  the  Barrett  Specification, 

Tilt'  Biirntt  JIaitJ  Book,  cort  ritt^  thoroughly  the  sul-jfil  of  A'oojiu^ 
and  llutter/'t  oofiuj^,  <t>i,i  iiuluilitiii;  th<'  Barri  tt  Spuifuuition  in  futl,  ivilt  be 
inailfil  fi  (Y  on  rrifmy/  to  any  one  intt  rested. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


NEW  YO«K 
CINCIN.NAn 


CHICAOO 
Al.LEOMENY 


PHILAOI-I.PHU 
.MINNEAPOLIS 


ST.  LOLiS 
KANSAS  CITY 


CI.KVEl.AMI 
NEW  ORLEANS 
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THE  DIAMOND 
IN  THE  SHOP 

Carborundum  Is  the 
nearest  approach  to 
the  diamond  that  has 
ever  been  discovered. 
It  is  the  hardest  and 
sharpest — the  longest 
lasting  and  the  fast- 
est cutting  abrasive 
material  known.  It 
is  made  into 

Grituiinj^  fVheels 
Sharpening  Stones 
Hones 

Abrasive  Paper  and  Cloth 
Abrasive  Grains  and  Powders 

It  will  grind  the  heaviest  steel 
roll — or  cut  and  polish  the 
smallest  diamond.  There  is  a 
wheel — or  a  stone  for  every 
grinding  or  sharpening  opera- 
tion. And  in  every  instance 
Carborundum  is  a  money 
saver. 

Writf  II!  \i<»t  iiicH*  in  ilw  al)ra»ivc  lin« — and 
It'l  u*  l<  II  viiu  liiiM  Carliiiriinduin  cm  lirl|>  v<»> 


CARBORUNDUM 
RAZOR  HONE  $1.00 

Tlie  hfsX  razor  hone  evfr  made.  By  mail, 
pnpaid,  im  recfifit  of  price.  Sent  to  intro- 
<iiuc  V'lU  In  <  ■arl»r(riindiim  sp«-i  ialtivs. 


The   Carborundum  Company 

Ni.i):>ira  FalN,  N.  V. 


Do  you  rely  on  buckets  for  your  fire 
protection?  That's  the  out  of  date 
method.  The  cost  is  small  but  so  is  the 
effectiveness.  One  Patrol  Tire  Cxtin- 
tftdsher  is  equal  to  forty  buckets  of  water. 
Water  often  does  more  damage  than  the 
fire.  The  Patrol  is  always  ready,  safe, 
sure,  efficient.  There  is  no  other  fire 
extinjjuisher  with  the  rapidity  of  action, 
durability  and  safety  of  the 

PATROL 

Fire 
Extinguisher 

Tlic  mrram  of  vai»>r  an<l 
li(|ui<l  \»  Htcaily,  i>tralKl<t, 
concentratcU— no  loM  cn- 
crgy,  every  ounce  of  It 
count*.  ThcconHtructiunof 
the  Patrol,  ilii  ficlcntiiic 

firlnciplcs  Bill]  practical 
e«l«  m nice  it  t!ieinu«t  effec- 
tive ami  easily  iiscil  fire  ex- 
tiuKiiiHhrr  111  tlic  world.  No 
■cams,  jiiinls,  or  cracks. 
Made  by  the  lnri;c*t  manu- 
facturer* of  fire  fiKhttng 
Apparatus  in  the  nrnrlii— the 
ones  who  ArfioL?  hnw.  We 
mail  tree  our  uniiiue  book 
— "llowr  To  FiKhl  Fire. 
No,  ijj."    Write  lo^lay, 

AGENTS    WANTED   BVCft  V  WHKRB. 

AmiANlAf RANGE  flRF.  ENfifflP.  [/I 


la  lb*  WwM. 

General  OOlcc.  CUtOU.  N.  T. 
MruM*Mi  Nrw  Yorll.«>W>r^lnSt.' 
Ho*ton,  VH  WlulllnKtnn  SL; 
lUllimore.  im  C'alrrrt  BuUdloc- 
CIUcft«o,  571  Wataah  AT*. 


In  wrili-ii!  ti<  a<lvrrtls4-rs  |>li'.i>4'  nK  iitioii  TltR  WViRLb's  WoRK 
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Watering  the  Stock  w«ri  Hot-Air  Pump 


Just  think  of  the  difference,  especially  in 
cold  or  dry  weather,  between  driving  your 
live  stock  down  to  the  brook,  and  turning 
a  faucet  which  will  fill  a  trough  right  in 
the  barn-yard  or  in  the  stalls,  next  to  every 
horse  and  cow.  This  is  what  the  Hot-Air 
Pump  means  on  any  farm;  this  is  what  it 

It  doe%  away  cntirflv  with  lugging  water  by  hand,  whcthrr  for  the  bath,  thf  kitchen,  the 
lawn,  the  garden  or  the  live  (lock.  It  i«  known  totiay  a>  the  best  and  moit  economical 
water-supply,  because,  being  independent  of  wind  or  weather,  it  is  constant  and  reliable. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  "CI"  sent  dec  on  applicailoti. 


saves  in  time  and  labor.  Then,  too,  what 
does  an  abundance  of  fresh  running  water 
at  the  right  temperature  mean  in  the  way 
of  healthy  stock  and  increased  yield  of 
milk  from  the  cows?  Now  is  the  time  to 
put  in  a  Hot-Air  Pump  and  be 
ready  for  winter.  * 


Rlder-Encsson  Engine  Co. 


m  Franklin  9it..  Bwtnn. 

noiml.  P  v 


WORKS  WONDERS 


Ju*t  think  of  it !  It  not  only  carries  away 
dust,  dirt  and  dingincss  at  one  sweep  of  the 
cloth,  but  it  leaves  the  surface  of  all  Wood- 
work, rianosand  Furniture  with  a  beautiful 
glossy  newness  that's  truly  astonishing. 

Can  you  Realize  it  ?  No  muss,  brush  or 
stickiness  and  no  dry inji  to  wait  for.  Kverj-- 
thing  including  the  dtiUest,  dingiest  sur- 
faces matle  like  new  in  .in  instant  with  no 
more  labor  than  is  recjuired  for  dusting. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

A  50-cent  bottle  is  sufRcient  to  renovate 
theordinary  home.  Soldby  ("ircx'ers.  Drug- 
gists, Hardware  and  runiitme  dealers. 


FREE  SAMPLE  BOTTLE 

Postpaid  to  anyone  siendinfc  Iheir  d<-ati-r'!i 
uaiiie  and  uUilrcss, 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 

3«9  ELLICOTT  STRCCT,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


In  "ritinkr  lo  adviTiisirni  }ik'asv  iiit-ntion  Tun  World's  Wurk 
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X 


Going 


Build  ? 


If  so,  you  will  need  Locks  and  Hardware  Trimn)ini;s,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
beautiful  (;ood<i  made  by  Sar(;ent  &  Company.  Nothing  acids  <io  much  to  the  Anish  of  a  buililin^ 
as  artistic  hardware.  The  cost  of  the  best  is  but  a  small  item,  and  the  difference  in  price 
between  poor  hardware  and 

Sargent's  Artistic  Hardware 

is  but  trifling;.  Personal  attention  tothc  selection  of  liardw  are  for  your  home  will  be  to  your  advantage, 
and  as  an  aid  you  should  have  Sargent's  Book  of  Designs,  a  copy  of  which  we  will  send  on  request. 
SARGENT  &  COnPAN  V.  M.i.»ni  «i  flat  Lodu     Artbtk  lUrtwwt.  154  Leonard  St.,  New  York 


Tl 


BEST  LIGHT 

EASY  TO  READ  BY-EASY  TO  MANAGE. 

The   lOO'-Candle  power  gas  l&mp;  makes  and 
burns  its  own  eaa.     Made  in  over  100  styles, 
for  every  purpose.  More  brilliant  and  powerful 
than  electricity  or  acetylene,  and  being  port- 
able may  be  carried  about  to  suit  your  conven* 
ience.     £,very  lamp  warranted. 
WO  DIRT- NO  GKEASC-NO  ODOR.     AGENTS  WANTED  EVEITVHCIE. 
THE.  BEST   LIGHT  COMPANY, 
Owner*  «l  Oriilual  Patrols.      71  C  5tb  St..  CANTON.  OHIO. 


yf  COMPLETE    MANUAL   OF  HOUSE    BUILDING    IN    THE  cnUNTRY 

THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

By  C.  E.  HOOPER 

This  volume  gives  competently  and  in  detail,  yet  without  technicalities,  all 
the  information  necessary  in  the  building  of  a  country  house.  Its  practical 
value  is  unlimited.    Nearly  300  illustrations.    Net,  $3.00.    (Postage,  30c.) 
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BUILDING  HELPS 


What  do  you  know  about  roofing  material  ?  You  would  not  buy  a 
motor  car  until  you  knew  something  about  engines.  You  would  not  buy 
a  horse  until  you  knew  something  about  horse-flesh.  Why  should  you 
buy  or  build  a  house  before  you  knew  something  about  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  it — the  roof? 

There  are  but  two  things  you  need  to  know.  One  is  that  good  tin  is 
the  best,  the  most  durable  and  the  least  expensive  sort  of  roofing  material ; 
and  the  other  is  that  no  tin  is  as  good  as  "  Taylor  Old  Style  "  roofing  tin 
because  no  tin  but  **  Taylor  Old  Style  "  is  made  by  the  slow,  thorough, 
old-fashioned,  hand-dipping  process. 

For  instance : 

Caxthagr,  Mo.,  Sept.  9,  1905. 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Phila. 

The  High  School  building  which  has  recently  been  torn  down,  to  give  room  for  a  more 
modern  structure,  was  erected  in  1S70,  thirty-five  years  ago.  It  was  covered  with  Taylor's 
Old  Style  I.  C,  and  during  the  thirty-five  years*  service,  not  over  ^21.00  was  spent  for  re- 
pairs, not  including  painting,  of  course.  The  contractor  who  is  erecting  the  new  building, 
wrecked  the  old  building  also,  and  when  the  Taylor's  Old  Style  Roof  was  taken  off,  it  was 
found  to  be  nearly  as  bright  on  the  under  side  as  when  it  was  put  on,  and  found  ready  sale 
at  $2.00  per  square  in  the  roll. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Education  ordered  a  Taylor's  Old  Style  tin  roof 
to  be  put  on  the  new  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  High  School  Building. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  to  state  that  T.  O.  S.  has  received  a  decided  boost  in  this  locality, 
as  you  can  rcAdily  see  by  going  over  your  sales  to  us  this  season. 

Yours  very  truly,  Carthage  Cornice  Works. 

If  you  are  building  a  house  to  live  in,  or  to  sell,  or  a  store,  or  a 
church,  or  a  school,  or  a  lodge,  or  any  public  building  that  requires 
roofing,  it  will  pay  you  in  dollars  and  cents  to  send  for  our  book,  **  A 
Guide  to  Good  Roofs,"  which  tells  you  why  "  Taylor  Old  Style"  roof- 
ing tin  is  the  best  roofing  made. 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

FSTAHl  I'^HF.Ii  l9lO 

Philadelphia 
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The  Action  of  The 

Conover  Pisino 


A 


An  Action  which  gives 
the  Player  perfect  Con- 
trol of  the  Instrument 


PIANO  action  is  simply  a  system,  ef  Uvea. 
These  levers  when  set  in  motion  by  pressure 

on  the  keys  cause  the  hammers  to  strike  the  strings  which  vibratt  and  produce 


Slyl*  w 


sound. 

The  control  of  the  player  over  the  instrument  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
readiness  witn  which  the  action  responds  to  the  touch,  the  ease  with  which  its  parts 
move  upon  each  other. 

In  a  compUtf  piano  action  there  are  more  than  five  thousand  parts.  Unless  these  are 
all  properly  made  and  aaurately  adjusted  to  secure  ease  of  motion,  tlic  player  cannot  have 
full  control  of  the  instrument. 

The  design,  construction  and  adjustment  of  the  Conover  action  give  mamelous 
elasticity. 

The  individual  parts  are  made  by  machines  which  work  automatically  to  the  most 
minute  fractions  of  an  inch.  These  machines  work  to  exaetness.  They  make  no  errors. 
Every  element  of  this  action  therefore,  is  made  with  extreme  precision  to  just  the 

proper  size. 

The  wooden  parts  of  the  Conover  action  arc  of 
the  most  highly  seasoned  maple.  The  joints  are 
so  carefully  fitted  that  they  move  practically  without 
friction.  The  metal  parts  are  plated  and  highly 
p<ili<^hed. 

All  the  parts  arc  assembled  into  the  complete  Action 
by  men  of  particular  skill.     They  are  adjusted  with 
care  and  exactness  that  the  most  delicate  test  can 
detect  no  inaccuracy. 

The  Action  of  the  Conover  Piano  is  perfectly  bal- 
anced.   It  is  therefore  even  in  its  resistance  to  the  touch. 
It  is  instantly  responsive,  yet  firm  and  strong.     It  will  stand  hard  service  and 
will  always  retain  its  elasticity. 

With  the  Conover  Piano  you  can  measure  the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of 
pressure.  You  can  therefore  produce  an  infinite  variety  in  tone  gradatitm.  You  can 

Cablf. 

CoMI'AN  V 

Chicago,  III. 


touch  the  keys  with  an  intelligenr  understanding  of  what  the  result  will  be. 

Send  for  Our 


Book  of  Conover  Pianos  f;^\?:vrr;,r«na'r,  "00"*" 

uf  CohuVEN  PiANuS  and  uihri  intcmiini  Infofmalion  KRtE 


The  Cable  Company 

Manufacturers 

Chicago 
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What  is  Ivory  Soap? 


•free' 


It  is  pure  soap;  and  nothingr  else.   There  is  no  rosin  in  it;  do 
alkali ;  no  harmful  ingrredient  of  any  kind. 

Its  mission  is  to  keep  everything  in  the  house,  iruluding  the  occupants, 
clean  and  bright.  And  because  it  does  this,  you  will  find  Ivory 
Soap  in  the  majority  of  American  homes  of  the  better  class. 

Many  experienced  housekeepers  will  use  nothing  but  Ivory  Soap, 
even  for  washing  the  coarser  things.  As  for  curtains,  laces, 
blankets,  woolens  of  all  kinds,  organdies,  lawns,  dimities,  wash 
silks,  etc.— the  housewife  who  cleanses  them  with  anything  but 
Ivory  Soap  runs  a  greater  risk  of  injuring  them  than  most  women 
are  willing  to  take. 

Ivory  Soap — 99^5*100  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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Tiffany  &  Co, 

DlAMOHO    AMD    GtM  MlECHAlTrt 

SnieTLT  Rktaiuh    No  Aonm 


Gold  Brooches 

All  t4-'KMMt  Gold  Phoioffnphs  Upon  Reqatsi 

On\  Ametfaysi  in  goM  scroll  bonier  -     -     •  <  9.00 

Five-point  Coronet,  with  5  baroque  pearls,  4  oval 

pearls,  leaves  and  bands  set  with  halF-pearls,     -  $16.00 

Sweet  Pea,  pink  and  green  enamel,  with  solitaire 
diamond,      -      -      -  -      -      •  922.00 

Spray  of  Bleeding-hearts,  pink-and-green  enamel, 

set  with  4  dfaunonds,  •  '26.00 

Iris,  enameled  leaves,  large  baroque  pearl  with  3 
diamonds,     ........  M0.00 

Fancy  Gold  Scroll,  green  enamel,  with  oblong 
peridot,  3  diamonds  and  1  peari  -      .      .      .  $48.00 

Gold  Barettes  for  the  Hair 

M  S4'Karat  Gold  PhakgnpKs  Upon  JU^uesi 

Roman  gold,  2i  in.  long,  open-work  design,     -  f  11.00 

Oval  Pearl  Loop,  1|  in.  long,  eoniaining  40  hilf* 

pearls,   -     --  91630 

Elliptical-shaped,  fOld  wire,  2h  in.  long,  with  16 

baroque  pearls,     -  $24.00 

Oval,  U  in.  long,  border  and  net-work  effect  set 

with  51  whole  pearls,  ------  933.00 

Designs  of  Richer  'Brooches  or  ^Barettes  Upon  Request 

Jewelry  on  Approval 

upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  references  from  any  National  Bank 

or  responsible  business  house.  Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  on  ap- 
proval selections  from  their  stock  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 

Rfth  Avenue  New'Ybrk 

37th  Street  Fortiurly  at  Umon  Squarr 


Comparison  ef 
Prices 

Tiflr.iny  *  Co.  a\. 
ways  Welcome  a 
coinp,irison  of 
Ificcs  and  an  ex- 
amination of  their 
raerchandiae.  This 
applies  to  their 
tin  stock  of  rich, 
a*  wen  M  iacnea- 

ware,  watches. 

clocks,  bronMs.fine 
pottery,  glassware 
and  other  artistic 
objects,  on  all  of 
which  thdr  prices 
are  as  reasonable 
is  consistent  with  ' 
the  standard  of 
quality  inainUinad 
Djf  the  hooM 

Tiffany  Bine 
I  Beok 

Thm  1906  edition  of 
the  Tiffany  Blue 
Book  is  the  first  to 
be  tssucd  fna  the 
finn's  mm  Ptfdi 
Ave.  marble  ImiM* 
ing.and  itconciadj 
describes  the  lame* 
ly  increased  stoSk. 
Aahcretof  ore,  then 
are  no  iUustratMMit 
of  TUIany  ft  Co.'s 
war6s,a  convenient 
alphabetical  side* 
index  giving  quids 
access  to  the  di* 
vorsilied  stock  of 
this  great  estab- 
lishment. — / '  W*.' 

To  all  persons  at  a 
distance  from  tnda 
centers  this  Blua 
Bookisagrastcaii* 
venienee.  aa  it  con- 
veys suggestions 
and  eivcs  prices  of 
articlfs  suitable  for 
gifts.  It  is  often  as 
ditfu  tilt  to  think  of 
an  apprcpnatc  gi(t. 
as  to  find  money 
to  pay  (or  it.  The 
Tiffany  Blue  Book 
obviates  the  first 
diffictilty.— / 

A  ropy  of  the  Book 
will  be  scat  upon 


Tiffany  It  Co. 
New  York 
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Important  ^oks  ^ast  Published 

THE  NEW  FAR  EAST 

Bp  rmuAS  p.  mLLAia> 

An  illuminating:  exposition  of  certain  phaaet  of  the  Far  Eaatern  questioot  npedally  in  iti  ic* 
lation  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Millard  ^pent  yeatl  in  the  Eait  anil  hit  vicwt  SR  TOJ  auggodvc 
and  independent,  especially  as  concerns  Japan. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AMERICAN 

TEACHER 

By  WILLIAM  B.  FREER 

A  vivid,  clear,  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  an  American  Khool  teacher 
in  the  Pbilippioct.    Mr.  Freer  was  for  thne  teacher  and  achool  auperintendcnt  in 

LttioD,  and  he  traveled  chiough  all  paita  of  the  Afchipeli^.    Hit  ooocluaiona  in  r^ard  to  the 

capaci^  of  the  Filipino  for  telf-Kovemment  are  most  valuable. 

BlustrjtM.   il.50  TxH.   Posiige  eifrju 

JOSEPH  JEFFERSON.  Reminiscences  of  a  Fellow  Player 

Bv  FRANCIS  mLSON. 

Intimate  and  delightful  raninitGefices  of  Joseph  Jefieraon,  hia  converaationa  on  literature  and 
aft— capecially  the  art  of  the  actor— told  bjr  Prancia  Wilton,  the  well-known  actor  who  waa  lor 
nuuiyjeara  hit  friend.  There  are  many  of  Jefferson 'a  diaracteriaticMoriet,  full  of  hit  wise  and 
witty  interpretations  of  the  incidents  of  bis  career. 

PAUL  JONES:  Founder  of  the  American  Navy  (New  EdUUm) 

Bjp  A.  C  9UBLL 
M^UkmrntukUwrnmlek^M^hGEir.  HORACE  PORTER 
General  Porter  describes  the  search  for  and  ditCOVCiy  of  the  body  of  Paul  JoOCt,  thut  making 
this  standard  biography  lull  and  complete. 

THE  OPAL  SEA 

By  lOHN  C.  VAN  DYKh 

The  most  (omprehensive  account  of  the  sea,  itt  thoreti  currents,  depths  and  denizens.  The 
fault  of  Eieat  knowledge  of  recent  acientiiic  dtacovety  and  research  and  illuminated  by  adeepaenae 
of  the  tart  beauty. 

WVh  PitmiUspttct.  $1.25  net,  fW^fecitab 


NEW  FICTION 


The  Last  Spike 
and  Other  Raittoad  Stocki 

B»  CY.  WARMMf 
Bvetrone  thosM  knov  br  Ibis  Uae  Ikal  Cr.  Wsnws  can 
UU  a  railroad  nmt  ia  the  Ugbast  sirl*  m  Ik*  ait.*-CMt4ic* 


stas 


Bob  and  the  Guides 

ITy  MARY  A  S.  ANDREWS 
Oaa  af  tba  taal  pkioret  of  caav  Ufa  la  d 
fM  af  paand  to  icttoa. 

BL  SIM 


The  Day-Drcamcr 

Babglhcfull  narrative  of  "Tbe  Stolen  Starr" 

By  f ESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 

A  dtunalic  and  virid  iinrif  o'  ihr  lomincr  in  Ifce  lilv  a(  a 
gaalat  who  wu  i  ncvtpipcr  man  d(  iciioo. 

The  Prisoner  of  Ornith  Farm 

B«  FRANCES  POWELL 
Tka  drtnilic  and  aHoniihiag  SMraf  a  aalqaa  iavtisoo- 
MM  Dcai  New  York.  A  gicai  iiwiiace  by  ibt  asihar  ol 
"The  Haata  on  Um  fMsoa"  fl.SB. 


THE  DAWN  OF  A  TO  MORROW 


Bv  FRAiKSS  atOGSON  BURNETT 


Clad't  "  thrr-flc  '  philo 
maMctp.ecc  of  Ihr  kind  N 


ophv  r.f  rclifkM  la  Sara  la  befaae  ci 

la.  In  color. 


aa  Ike  tmy  siafia  w  be  read.  Ii  i«  a  tittle 


$1.00 
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The  first  of  the  important  series  of  articles  on 

The  Railways  of  the  Future 

appears  in  this  number. 

The  Pan-American  Railway 

Bj  CHARLES  M.  PEPPER,  United  States  and  Pan-American  Railway  Commissioner 

As  the  author  well  says:  "The  projVct  of  the  Pan  AnuTican  Railway  is 
dramatic  in  conci;ption.  These  tive  thousand  miles  of  rail  lengths  will  bring  New 
York  into  direct  communication  with  Buenos  Ayres  or  Alasica  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  with  Patagonia."  Mi  pjxr  writrs  of  his  subject  from  the  ]X)int  of  view  of 
a  man  who  not  only  sees  the  tremendous  industrial  and  engineering  problems 
involved,  but  who  appreciates  as  well  its  human  aspects,  the  effect  upon  the 
people  of  the  countries  through  which  the  roads  will  run,  and  the  great  extent  of 
wonderful  country,  mountain  ranges,  plain  and  jungle  that  will  be  within  comfort- 
able reach  of  the  traveler  of  the  future. 

ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON 

The  Caribou  and  His  Kindred 

This  description  of  the  American  Reindeer  is  the  most  complete  that  has 
1  ever  appeared.  "The  area  peopled  by  the  Caribou  is  about  half  of  the  continent, 
or  twice  as  great  as  that  in  which  the  IJulTalo  was  for  long  man's  staft  of  life. 
The  area  in  which  the  Caribou  is  practically  the  only  important  and  possible  food 
supply  is  one-fourth  of  the  continent."  Illustrated  by  a  number  of  drawings  by 
Mr.  Seton,  and  by  photographs. 

The  Waters  of  Venice 

By  ARTHUR  SYAONS.    With  beautiful  illustrations  m  colors  by  Maxficid  Parrish. 

Sir  Francis  Seymour  Madden,  P.R.E. 

By  WILLIAH  B.  BOULTON 

With  reproductions  of  some  of  the  artist's  famous  etchings. 

W,  C.  BROWNELL 

The  well  known  literary  critic,  will  contribute  an  article  upon  the  work  of 

Fenimore  Cooper 


CHARLES  SCRIBNWS  SONS,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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[important  books  from  the  spring  list  of 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

FICnON               1  MISCELLANEOUS 

Pam  Decides                $1.50  i 

By  Bettina  Von  Hutten.  Aodior  «l  I'm." 

'•Our  Lady  of  ihr  BrcchM."  dC 
QluMralioM  by  B.  Martin  Jiralicc 

Americans  of  1  776     Net  $2.00 

Bv  Janet  Sdwoler.  AiMher  of  "Eighty 
Years  of  Union,"  etc.    A  study  of  life  and 
manneri  of  the  f^evolutionary  period. 

Cowardice  Court  $1.25 

By  Georae  Bur  McOrtchcoii.  Autbor  of 
»Be««lr^  GraMtock."  **  Nedn."  cte. 

The  Declaration  of      Net  $4.50 
independence,  Its  Histoiy 

By  J.  H.  Hai^etoa.  FuByiDiHnted. 

Holland  Described      Net  $  1 .60 
By  Great  Writers 

By  Eidiar  Snokloo.  Author  of  •'La«k» 
dtaiAedl  I^GmT Writen.'*  FoUy 
illuiMtedl. 

Rnffwra  Winslow  Rebel  $1  50 

Bt  EBubcth  Ellis.      A  deliflhtful  love 
ilofy.       lUiMralUMU  by  John  Rae. 

The  Patriots  $1.30 

By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  Author  of 
"The  Southerner!,"  "My  Lady's  Slipper," 
dc.   Ilhnmiioiu  by  Walter  H.  Cveielt 

How  to  Prepare  for    Ntt  $2.00 
ElAirope 

By  H.  A.  Guerber.  Author  of  "Legends 
of  Swiueilaad."  ale.   Ufaialralioa*.  Map> 
TiAilea,  etc. 

IJmp  LpstJher,                      SoeciAl  Ntl.  f:.iu 

1    A  MoJr»r  Cjir  Divnrrp        *l^  1  50 
■        iviuicii  vxii  L/i voice       \\p  I 

I                    By  LodaBClaner  Hale.   Thirty-six  illut- 
1                  iralioM.  10  h  color,  by  Walter  Hale. 

Famous  introductions    Nd  $2.50 
tn  Skakesn^ie's  Plavs 

By  the  Notable  Editors  of  the  XVII. 
Century.  Edited  by  BeverlyWamet.  D,D.. 
Author  of  "English  Hkiu^  m  Slukes- 

peare's  Plays."  etc. 

ThT^Key  to  the          Net  $  1 .40 
Blue  Closet 

ByW.  Robertsoa  Nicoll. Author  of  "Letters 
on  Life."  etc  Atwl—af  Cwaja  which 

ring  true. 

1  A  Lame  Uog  s  Uiafy      $  1  .DU 

1                      ^  ^'  Macnaughlon.  Author  of  The 
1                   Fateneof  ChiiitimMaciuib,"eic 

1  My  Sword  for  Lafayette   $  1 .50 

H                      By  Mix  Pemberton.  Author  of  The 
1                        Garden  oi  Swords,"  "Beatrice  of  Venice," 
1                      etc    Fully  illustrated. 

The  Hill  $1.50 

By  Honea  AawJay  VacklL  AHdm  «f 
-Jolm  Cbaiiy.''  *MMfa.~  cte. 

1  he  /Art  01  f^eep-      ^«  ^  i  j 
ing  Well 

By  Cordelia  A.  Grwae.  M.  D..  Late  of 

the  Qistilo  Sanitarium.  Commoa-sesise 
Hypcne  for  Aduks  and  Children. 

The  Scholar's  Daughter  $1.50 

By  Beatrice  Harraden,  Author  of  "Siups 
that  Paw  in  the  Nigbi."  'The  Fowler,"  etc. 

The  Qrl  with  the  $1.50 
Blue  Sa3or 

By  Burton  E^l>cr1  Stevcn.ton.  Author  of 
"The  Marathon  Mystery."  Fully  illu^tt«tcd. 

Rubaiyat  of  a            Net  $\  .00 
Motor  Car 

By  Carolya  Welk.  Author  of  "A  IW 
•awe  Aalholo^."  "Idle  IdyU."  etc 
lliMlralfoM  Kr  F.  Strelhman. 

The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton,  $2.50 

By  Aaibo^  TrollMie.  Author  of  "Orley 
1                   Fan.**  ate.  Two  Vob.  wilb  fvooliifMaea. 

The  Art  of  Organ  Building 

By  Geoffe  AahdowB  Aiddcgr. 
2Mk.4i»Jllv,  JMitoR.  Afdar  J«W 
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The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

has  a  greater  scope  for  the  average  man  to-day  than  any  other  work  of  reference,  because 
it  tells  what  the  average  man  wants  to  know. 

C  It  presents  in  a  clear,  concise  and  uniform  way  what  the  majority  of  present  experts  consider 
the  main  features  of  every  subject  from  the  earliest  times  to  those  in  which  we  live. 

C  The  "signed  article"  by  one  expert  has  given  place  to  the  "approved  article"  vouched  for 

by  many  experts. 

C  Expert  editors  have  given  this  authoritative  verdict  ency- 
clopaedia form — thus  insuring  uniformity  of  treatment  through- 
out the  work. 

C  WTiile  it  deals  with  everything  ever>'where,  it  deals  with 
especial  fullness,  on  all  American  questions,  geographical, 
gnvernmental,  political  and  social,  questions  of  finance,  the 
trusts,  insurance,  municipal  ownership,  trades  unions,  etc. 

C  It  includes  biographies  of  our  leading  men  in  politics, 
business,  the  anny  and  navy,  the  professions,  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  work,  in  literature,  in  music  and  on  the  stage. 

C  The  illustrations  bound  together  would  make  a  volume 
larger  than  Webster's  International  Dictionary. 

C  The  various  departments  bound  separate  would  nake 
nearly  300  volumes,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars. 

C.  There  are  about  30,000  more  articles  in  The  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia  than  in  any  other  encyclopaedia  in 
the  English  language;  there  are  10,000  more  biographies; 
there  are  more  maps,  more  colored  plates,  more  engravings 
and  more  illustrations  of  every  kind,  than  in  any  other.  But 
the  real  point  lies  not  in  the  mere  numlier  of  articles,  nor  in  the 
quantity  of  biographies,  nor  in  the  great  profusion  of  illustra- 
tions, but  in  the  fart  that  every  bit  of  information  in  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia  is  of  interest  to  the  average  man. 

C  Furtheimore,  the  arrangement  is  so  simple  and  com. 
plete,  an  answer  may  be  found  on  any  question  with-  ..*' 
out  an  instant's  loss  of  time. 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  23c. 
Question  Booklet  —  FR  E  E: 


Kin  out  th«  coupon  and  t«a(  your  knowlodiie  on  the  Questions  of  th« 
day  you  outfht  to  know  about.  We  will  send  you,  «t  the  »ame  time, 
our  descriptive  pamphlet  with  facsimile  colored  plates,  engrav. 
Ings.  maps  and  charts,  text  pages  and  full  description  of  the       \>>'  <^'<>''',<»''^^< 
general  plan,  scope  and  arrangement  of  The  New  Interna- 
tlonal  Encyclopaedia,  filling  twenty  volumes  containing 
16.328  pages,  covering  67,097  articles,  illustrated  with  .^^K'^\^'''^^*'>*^ 
lOO  full-page  colored  lithographs.  4O0  duotints,  300 
maps  and  charts  and  over  70O0  other  illustrations. 


DODD.  MEAD  &  CO..  Publishers 
372  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City 


I  with  ^<.';^^  A^'«:^^^*v 
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FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 

The  Nature  Library 

I    is  Hllcd  with  live  interest  and  all  the  charms 
I       of  the  outdoors.    It  forms  the  only  com- 
plete American  library  of  the  open  air. 
The  value  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  set  is  well  evidenced  by  the  titles 
of  these 

Ten  Superb  Lnr^e  Volumes 

4,000  pages,  10%  X  73+  inches. 
^00  plates  in  full  colors. 
4^0  half-tone  photographs. 
,  ^00  other  illustrations,  and 

.*/  General  Introduction  by 
John  'Burroughs 
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.I'lHuit  this  '^xl-m  wtitU. 

\Vc  have  |)ii-iian-tl  .m  irlalMnatc 
htHiklct  lti.it  ;ji\i-s  soiiir  ick'.i  of  llio 
bi'.uity  .iiul  .iiithririi.iliv*' i  hariJctiT  <>l 
The  bo'.tks.  It  >hii\v>  liowthis  libv.iry, 
mitNt  \  ;ihial>'.i- lor  ii'fvrcnn'.  is.  nhovc 
.ill.    icul.il'lc    and    iiilcn-stinj;.  It 
cmitains  <.liikin.^  .s|>i.viin<.i>s  of  the 
wnmlridil  ihiviw-tiloi  iili<>l<);.:ni]iliy 
iimI  soini-  <i[  ihr  full  p.v^f  Mack-aml- 
wiutL'  i)iaU'S,  This  bonk  i>  I m i  costly 
!jiiliM  1  iiiiiii.ili'K  .  Iml  I  he 
irii!in<ii  till"  t  Miip. m  <)]>]>(>«.i;c.  niili 
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Miss  LETTA  BKRNICE  BURNS. 
Supcri-isor  Nature  Studi ,  Suie  Nor- 
mal School,  /kmaica,  N.  Y.,  lajrs  : 

'  I  cutccm  it  a  plnmre  tn  tav 
.1  wmd  of  appreciation  loacern- 
iiiK  The  Nature  Librmry.  Tlir 
Mihfcct  matter  is  wcJIchnMn. 
the  prcscnution  clear  and 
coikIk  :  the  Uluftratinni 
cxccllml  and  abundut. 
The*e  txxiks  atttx  a 
real  denvand  and  ir-.H 
be  o(  (Tcat  service 
tn  teachers  mad 
itudetits  o(  Da- 
turt  Rudy." 
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I  am  familiar  with 
Ridpatb't  History  of  tht 
World,  and  commend  it  to 
the  KhoUr  as  well  as  to 
the  plain  people. 

WILLIAM  McKIin.ET. 

Dr.  Rldpath's  Ubors  are 
deservinr  of  the  hiebest 
pralM.    I  most  heartily 
rtcommend  hi*  Hltiury  of 
the  World  for  study  and 
for  coDTenlent  reference 

BEnjAMm  HARRISON. 

Places  in  Our  Hands  the  Remainder  of  Their  Greatest  Publication 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  4,000  double-column  pages,  2,000  superb  Illustrations 
Brand  New,  latctt  edition,  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear 
off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mall  to  us  now  before  you  forget  It. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  his  History, 
and  to  print  our  price  broadcast  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would 
cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 
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Ridpath  takes  vou  back  to  the  dawn  of  hktoiv,  long 
before  tfvc  Pyramid*  of  E^typt  were  built ;  down  through 
the  roraantic.  troubled  time*  of  Chaldea**  grandeur  and 
Astyiia't  raasnificcncc :  of  Babylonia'*  wealth  and  lux- 
ury; of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor  ;  of  Mohammedan 
culture  and  refinement;  of  f-rench  elegance  and  Erifiih 
power  ;  to  the  rise  of  the  Western  world  including  the 
complete  hiitoiy  of  the  United  States  and  all  other 
nations  to  tfte  close  of  the  Russia- Japan  war. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old 
heroes  of  history.  Alexander  is  there, — patriot,  warrior, 
statesman,  diplomat,  crowning  the  gloiy  of  Grecian  his> 
tory.  Xerxes  from  his  mountain  platform  sees  The- 
mistocles.  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships, 
smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over  a  thousand  sail  and  help 
to  mould  the  language  in  which  this  para- 
graph is  written.  Rome  perches  Nero 
upon  the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so 
sets  up  a  pcof  madman's  name  to  stand 
for  countless  centuries  as  the  syitonym  of 
savage  cruelty.  Napoleon  fighb  Waterloo 
again  under  your  very  eyes,  and  reels  be- 
fore the  iron  fact  that  at  laa  the  end  of 
his  gilded  dream  has  come.  Bismarck  i* 


$ 


I 


CompUtt  S«t 
Balssee 

Small  Sams 
MaoUily 


there,  — gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in  the  diplomatic 
ring, — laughing  with  grim  disdain  at  France,  wluch  says : 
"  You  shall  not."  Washington  is  there  "  four-square  to 
all  the  winds,"  grave,  thoughtful,  proof  against  the  niles 
of  British  strategy  and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends ; 
clear-seeing  over  the  heads  of  his  fdlow -country  men,  and 
on  into  another  century,  the  most  colossal  world-figure 
of  his  rime.  He  covers  every  race,  every  na- 
tion, every  tinte,  and  holds  vou  spellbouiid 
by  his  wonderful  eloquence.  Nothing  more 
interesting,  absorbing,  and  inspiring  was 
ever  written  by  man. 

Ridpath  should  be  in  your  home. 
It  is  a  Work  that  you  vtill  value 
as  long  as  you  live  and  read 
over  and  over  again. 
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Recollections  of 
Thirteen  Presidents 

By  JOHN  S.  WISE 

Author  of  **The  Uon's  Skin/'  **The  End  of  an  Era:*  eU, 

THOUGH  under  sixty,  Mr.  Wise  has  known  personally  twelve 
Presidents  of  the  L'nited  States,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis. 
No  one  can  read  his  book  without  a  better  understanding  of  these 
men.   16  portraits.    ($2.75  postpaid). 

Letters  and  Recollections  of 
George  Washington 

THIS  is  a  worthy  companion  vol- 
ume to  the  "Recollections  and 
Letters  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee." 
It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  most 
interesting  letters  to  Washington's 
confidential  secretary,  Tobias  Lear, 
and  to  others,  besides  a  diary  oi 
Washington's  last  days,  kept  by  Mr. 
Lear.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  home 
life  at  Mt.  Vernon.    Illustrated  with 

rare  portraits.  ($2.75  postpaid). 

Tobias  i  ear 

A  Southern  Girl  In  '61— By  Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright,  daughter  of  Senator  Wigtidl  of  Texa?! 
Cbamtingljr  Ulttstntcd.  (#3.03  pottpaid). 

On  Two  Continents— By  Marie  Hansen  Taylor  (Mis.  Bayard  Tsylor).  Ei^t  Oloatiatioos  by 
Bayard  Taylor.   (^3.03  postpaid). 

A  Bolle  of  the  Flftloo— Memolts  of  xMn.  Clay,  of  Alabama.'*  Put  into  mnatiTe  fons  by 
Ada  Sterling.  With  twenty-four  portraits  from  rare  photognpbs  aad  dagmmotypes,  two  of 
them  in  color.  Air/,  9 i. 7 5.    (I'ostage,  28  cents.) 

Rooolloctiona  and  Letter*  of  Robert  E.  Lee—By  Ms  son,  Captain  Robert  B.  Lee.  Pour 
ponnits  in  photogravure.   jVet,  $2.10.    (postage  25  cents.) 

"An  iMiowtt  revcUiion  of  a  noble  pcnonality."— AVw  i'trk  HtrmU. 

COUHTJOr  UFB     iT^U      THEWoBto'sWoRK     |  fli  B     THB  GARDEN 
mAMBIQCA  rARMUie  V^s/  MAlOAZINB 

D0UBL£DAY«  PAGE  &  CO.  NEW  YORK. 
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 Closing  Out  Sale  

of  the 

Booklovers*  Shakespeare 

Three  yeans  have  now  passed  since  we  first  took  hold  of  the  Booklovers'  Shakespeare 
and  in  that  time  three  large  and  entire  editions  of  the  work  have  been  tlistrihuted 
throutih  our  Library  Club.  The  past  is  a  record  of  phenomenal  success,  the  popularity  of 

the  work  is  uninterrupted,  and  we  would  gladly  purchase 
another  edition  were  we  able  to  secure  it  at  previous 
fijiures.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  make  satisfactory 
terms  with  the  publisher,  who  wants  to  sell  the  books 
through  agents  at  the  full  price,  and  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  announce  this  as  posilively  the  last  ol  the 
Booklovers'  Shakespeare 

At  Sheet  Prices 

VVc  find  a  few  sets  left  on  hand  of  the  half  leather  edi- 
tion which  are  either  slightly  discolored  from  exposure  in 
the  show  window  or  a  little  rubbed  frtini  hanilling,  but 
the  damage  is  so  slight  that  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Out 
inspector,  h»)wever,  will  not  pass  them  as  perfect  stock, 
so  we  will  close  them  out  for  what  they  are  worth  to  us 
with  their  covers  torn  off. 

No  Other  Edition  Contains 


TOPICAL  INOP.X  :  Bv  mr»n»  o»  whi.  h 
tht  rod^T  can  hnd  any  dr»ircd  pa»^4C^ 
III  Ihr  playi  inj  [i<>rm« 

CRITKAL  COM^^ENTS.  r.pljinir.,: 
ihf  pia>»  and  charaiirt>;  ^rl<•flI'd  *t**m 
Ihr  wrilinci  ol  rmiiinil  Shakrhporjr. 

GLOSSARIES  FOLLOWING  EACH 
PLAV,  »o  t)iai  Iriij  dn  nn|  ha»r  lo  turn 
(O  J  ^rparitr  volumr  to  finil  thr  mraiiir-g 
III  rvrry  nhsturr  wmtJ 

TWO  SETS  OF  NOTES  :  E.?'anilor» 


ni.ir>  *.>r  thr  tri  cfa!  trailer  Jnj  crilicil 
iiotrt  rc\t  i.'ir  «luijrnl  or  KCh<>Uf. 

AKtiLMtNTS.  ^itine  a  full  >it  ir  of 
rat  h  plat  in  imrr<-Mir.|;.  rradahlr  pr.>»r 

STUDY  METHOnS.  l.-ivi  mc  oi 
quDtitiiit  and  «ii)*i;ml  hi,«  -    ilic  idr^ 
Itpti.it  (0  fiirnnh   ■  ciiniplrie  vkIIcaIc 
ii'Ui»r  of  Shakr^i>rfran  *IU4j>. 

LIFE  OF  SHAKESPFARE.  l„  |>,  |.r.i.  I 
f.4*llanc/.  wtifi  irirual  r*>ays  Baif- 
fittT,  StrpKfit  and  n^hff  di^tt*i;;«i»'ii-d 
Mukriprrran  iiclinlar*  and  iiilin. 


401>aiiiiy  VoiaiUc^  aiiustrkicd  in  Colors 


rHE  BOOKLOVERS"  SMAKF-SPEARK  in  4it.l.iintv  v..li.ii).s 
—  a  playlo  a  volume— ciimaiii>  7JMH1  |>a>;<:»,  iiuliKiim:  -lO  l>c.iiiiitiil 
plati-N  ill  colois  and  400  other  illu><ralioii>.  J'lic  voluriu'%  :iic  7  x  ; 
iiuhes — ju-it  riijlii  for  e.isv  h.in<llii\i;  Thr  prifc  ut  tin-  work  -oM 
throuKh  ai:en«s  HL'  tx*  Wh  OFFER  THIS  FINAL  kNU  OF  A 
LARGE  EDITION  AT  $23.00  to  1  lux-  ilirn>  out. 

FREE  — For  5  Days 

Nothing  tliat  we  can  say  aboui  the  Huoklov i  rs' 
can  be  as  convincing  as  a  personal  examinati«)n 
of  the  books.  We  will  seiul\ou  the  set — triiiis- 
portation  prepaid — .tIIow  you  ample  time  for 
its  examination  and  if  for  any  reason  it  fails 
to  give  J ou  satisfaction  you  may  return  It 
at  our  expense.  No  dcpoNn  is  rei]uircd— 
antl  you  incur  neither  risk  !U)r  expense 
in  d<Hngthis    nor  are  >oii  under  obli- 
gation to  purch.ise unless  thoroughl\ 
satisfied.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
fill  up  and  return  the  accompany- 
ing t  oupon. 
SIEGEL  COOPER  CO. 
New  York 
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WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


IhM  In  Eh)  Him,  Sttool  iri  Oflln. 

It  U  HelUble.  Uuful.  Attractive,  Luting.  Up  to  DUe,  and 
AntboriUttve.  23tt0  Ptfet,  BOOO  UliutrstioDS.  Recently 
added :  20,000  Now  Word*,  New  Gazetteer,  and  new  Bio. 
graphical  Dictionary.  Editor-in-Chief  W.  T.  HARBIS. 
Fh-D.,  LL.D.,  United  States  Commiscloner  of  Education. 
Hlgheat  Awards  at  the  St.  Louit  and  Portland  Expotitions- 

PRESISENT  ELIOT  OF  HARVARD  fittingly  aays:  *'Tbe  Intma- 
tional  ia  a  wonderfully  packed  itorebonae  of  accurate  informatloo.* 


\v^;l;.sr^  l;^  <  oLLEUlATt  KliTlt.i.SAKV  — Tbe  lairni  of  our 
«l>titj|."ii<-nli.    K>-irular  sdilion,  aiw  7x  le  I '.V,  to.  Thm  I'ayw  Edltioa. 

P*^*^l  fnr  rl.'icuifo  atiil  roDTTliimrn.    Illl  ]H|ii  ■  lllil  lllW  IIImIIiIIiiiH 


Write  for  "The  Story  of  a  Book**— Free. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Should  You  Not  Have  an  International  in  Tour  Borne? 
C3rUT    'X'  l-«  B  BX3£I*X*. 


By  the  late  Mr,  Henry  D,  Lloyd: 


Man,  the  Social  Creator 


(Rrady  about  April  20) 


This  book  contains  Mr.  Lloyd's  deepest  thought 
on  religion.  It  embodies  his  conception  of  man  as  a 
creator  and  potential  god,  and  represents  the  matured 
work  of  his  last  years.    Net,  $2.00  ( postage  20c.) 

'Books  ivhich  made  Mr,  Lloyd  famous: 

A  Country  Without  Strikes  ($i.io  postpaid 
Newest  England 


($1.10  postpaid  ) 
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VOLUME  XI. 

OF 

IS  NOW  READY 


^  Nwtmber  t9  Jprilt  inclusive,  are 
the  months  that  make  up  this 
volume,  which  is  stronglf  and 

tastefully  bound  in  {;recn  cloth, 
indexed,  and  will  be  found  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

Q  As  the  years  go  by,  an  increasing 
number  of  readers  have  grown  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  bound 
volumes  of  '^f^r  22aoclll'0  QjUotk 
as  a  complete  libraiy  of  world* 
events,  and*  a  constantly  useful 
book  as  a  work  of  reference. 

V ilume  XI. ,  Price  $2,S0  nt 

(Cafiiai*  iMMMtO 


Q  If  you  wish  a  copy  of  this  hand- 
some volume  you  had  better  order 

immediately  as  the  supply  is 
limited,  and  as  usual,  the  price 
will  be  raised  shortly. 

All  previous  volumes  (except 
I.  and  II.,  being  out  of  print)  can 
be  obtained  at  $3.50  each,  (car- 
riage additional.) 

^  Subscribers'  f-i>pic»,  bound  in  cloth, 
for  75r.  a  voliimc  (^ix  nun)ber»'l  C^r- 
riagc  both  way*  u>  be  paul  by  subKribcr. 


Daubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

m-lS7  E.  IMi  Stteiit,  NEW  YORK 


Real  Parisian  Life 

Takt  Mms  FuciiMting  and  Exciting  than  BShM  cr 
French  Court  Memoin 

I  have  secured  the  Kts  o(  i'aul  dc  Kix  k  whkti  were  awaxded  ihe 
Ciold  Medal  at  Si.  Lnuia.  Kathrr  llian  rcfatod  Ikcm— they  an 
■lightly  rubbed  tbnNtgh  londling—  I  wilt  tell  them  at  Ao^/rawa* 
long aa  lhay  laat,  and  upvii  snull  nKunhl)-  luyments. 

Paul  de  Kock 

The  Merriest  French  Humorist 

hu written  cnarklinK,  »it  y,  an  u^iiig,  rlxriing  novcU— antMotca 
ior  mclanchofy,  Tlie  stones,  literally  traniUtcd,  raca aianrU]ralM||| 
nothkas  didactic  or  dull:  as  orixinal  as  H4Mcaccio,  aaatirdAllaaGU 
Bias,  BMieaiasciiutiiig  tluin  Sterne  or  Smollell. 

SHORT  FASQNATING  STORIES 

'■  I'lul  <lc  Kilck  .1  tiinic  in  bor.ks  instead  o(  b<.^ll^^  "  .Ui  r  A'<-//. 
"  H  is  cliamiiiig  cbaraclera  »ccm  to  be  under  ilic  uirtueiice  ol  cliam- 
l>a{(iic." — LkarltM  Ltttr.  He  lu^  kept  ^rancc  Uuahiac  for 
yeaiii  — the  Smollett  of  Kran<ri'  '°  li.  tt.'n  Htr,tld.  I  diuike  lha 
suucrlativc  but  I  bcliew  thit  ilie  bl^l  .•nd  ri<.lM:5>t  b<Mjk  value  ever 
uHered  The  ^t  contains  tlie  nm^i  ilili.  jtv  .ind  arii^iit  Frrflch 
illuMrations  made  spi  t  i  II v  \-  x  \\n:  uork  by  (',\m  ki  ii'^,  SUmid,  Wco> 
laUtSlinHr  and  many  "tin  r  f,iiv.<      .11  i  In. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE 

eiving  you  lull  partlralafaaadaamplepagesofthianicaataf  booka^ 
I'ui  jrtM  aHHt  wiita  to^v.  atadug  Whcikar  jruu  aaa  fannaalad  la 
aoib  or  kail  aMHvcco  faiadi  If . 


)  U^TM  T.  MUlXalO,  «:*  link  amw,  *rw  Iwk.  («  «  Ap.ll  ub  , 

Plan  nail  mm  faithtdwi.  I  aailalMMadlitta  ....  Uadtec 

V.ai«  

MdfM  
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THE  UNFORGETTABLE  BOOK  OF  1906 


The  Jungle 

UPTON  SINCLAIR 

JmtA»r  §/  "  Mmmmtuut"  He. 

David  Graham  PKillips  says:  "  In 
reading  The  Jungle  1  should  be  afraid  to  trust 
myself  to  tell  how  it  affects  me.  It  is  a  great 
work.  I  have  a  feeling  that  you  will  be  dazed 
some  day  by  the*  excitement  about  it.  It  is 
impossible  that  such  a  power  should  not  be  felt. 
It  is  so  simple,  so  true,  so  tragic  and  so  human. 
It  is  so  eloquent,  and  yet  so  exact.**  ($1.50) 

The  Lady  and  the  Ladder 

'By  HARRISON  GARFIELD  RHODES 

A  sparkling  and  exceedingly  amusing  picture  of  modern  *'  high 
society,"  telling  of  the  experiences  of  "  Mary,"  a  most  interesting 
American  widow,  in  mounting  the  social  ladder.  Illustrated  by 
Anderson.  ($1.50} 


Under  the 
Arch 

By 

L*dT  Hcnrr  Somcnct 

A  novel  of  modem 
London,  with  many 

of  the  hc.ilthv  N  irturi 
of  lhe>o-caUcd  "ulil- 
fashioacd"  novel. 
(I1.S0) 


Curayl 

9f  U.  L.  SILBBRRAD 

The  Jtory  of  a  pmud  woman,  and  the  finding  of 
her  true  self.  By  the  author  of  "  Princeu  Puck," 
"The  Ladf  flf  Dfcami,"  etc.  ($1.S0) 


COVNT*Y  I  ri 


D  O  u  B  LEDAY  Pace  tVCa 


A  Few 
Neighbors 

Henry  A.  Shut* 

The  funny  »ide  of 
every  -  day  life  in  a 
Mnllvillige.  Bydw 
author  of  "The  Real 
Diary  of  a  Real 
Bof.**  («i.io»MVal4l 
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A   GREAT  SUCCESS 

15he 

taheel  o f  Life 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW 

A PROFOUND  and  dramatic  story  of  life  in  New  York  City— a 
revelation  of  the  unusual  p>owers  of  Miss  Glasgow's  pen. 

The  New  York  Sun  calls  it  "an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  literar>'  manufacture." 

The  New  York  Times  says  :  "  We  have  in  *  The  Wheel  of  Life  '  characters 
that  live,  romance  vibrant  with  passions — all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  human 
drama.    .    .    .    It  is  the  Apotheosis  of  Goodness." 

Other  Books  by 

ELLEN  GLASGOW 

"THE  DELIVERANCE" 

Illustrated  in  color,  $1.50 

'THE  BATTLE-GROUND" 

Illustrated,  ji.50 

"THE  VOICE  OF  THE 
PEOPLE " 
Illustrated  edition.  ^1.65  pnM|>aid 
Regular  edition,  {1.50 

"THE  FREEMAN  AND 
OTHER  POEMS 

Net,  f  1.50  (postage  6c.) 


— -  vS;  ® 
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{HE  author,  an  artist  in  cooking  achievements, 
has  searched  the  whole  world  for  original  and 
delicious  dishes.  He  has  made  a  journey  to 
Ceylon  for  a  sauce,  traveled  to  India  for  a 
curry,  and  so  on ;  no  expense  or  trouble  was  too  great 
for  him  to  open  the  secret  of  a  new  dish. 


The 

International 
Cook  Book 

BY 

AI.EXANDER  FILIPPINI 

Author  9f Tht  Table."    Formerly  of 'Deimtnuo't. 

HIS  is  the  world's  cook  book.  It  con- 
tains nearly  3,500  recipes,  arranged 
in  diary  form,  with  a  menu  for  each 
meal  01  every  day  throughout  the  year, 
but  it  is  so  indexed  that  each  recipe  is  instantly 
available.  The  book  should  be  even  more 
successful  than  the  author's  famous  work  on 
''  The  Table,"  which  has  reached  a  circula- 
tion of  more  than  50,000  copies. 

Two  washable  bindings,  white  seal  grain 
and  red  morocco  grain.  Net,  $4.80  ( postage 
48  cents.) 


THE  GARDEM  jKv  COVATRY  LIFE  fW\  THE  WORLD'S 
MAGAZIME  iyHAA\£R10\  \£/  WORK 

DO/BimY  PAGE  CO  NEW  YORK 
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A  Complete  Manual  of  House  "Buildins  in  the  Country 

LJOW  and  where  to  build  his  house  is  a  problem  that 
^  ^  confronts  nearly  every  American  at  some  time  during 
his  life.  To  the  satisfactory  answering  of  this  important 
question  this  volume  seeks  to  contribute. 


The 

Country 
House 

By  Chas.  Edw.  Hooper 


The  problems  involved  in  the 
building  of  a  house  are  many. 
This  volume  gives  special  advice 
on  the  site,  planning  and  build- 
ing of  the  house ;  on  its  outside 
finish,  the  style  of  doors,  win- 
dows, and  fireplaces;  on  plumbing,  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilation,  water  supply  and  drainage,  and  the  style,  size, 
and  equipment  of  every  room.  A  chapter  of  specimen 
contracts  and  specifications  is  added. 


I.  The  Selection  ol  i  Sitr- 

II-  Plinninc  the  Houie^ 

III.  Buililiiif  the  HouK. 

IV  Oattide  FIniaK. 

V.  Doors  and  Doorway*.  Hiidwire. 

VI.  Windawl  and  Window  MolkTM,  indudinK  Bay* 

and  Balconiet. 

VII.  FireplacM  and  Fiieptootinx. 


CONTENTS; 

Vill.  Plumbint. 

IX.  HcaiinK.  Lifhilnt.  at>d  Ventilition. 

X.  Tlie  Kitchen  and  Settite.  Dlnin;-:oJi1l. 

XI.  Halls  and  Siaiiwari. 

XII  Livliit  Roijnis. 

XIII  Water  Supply  and  Dtainaje. 

XIV'  Stables  and  Outbuildings. 

XV.  Catdetis  and  Garden  Mittetlaoy. 


XV'I,    Contract  and  SprciAcalionK. 


380  illustrations  of  photographs  and 
plans,  net  $3.00.  Postage  30  cents. 


COUKTRT  LlfB 
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TKEWojiLD"s  Worn 
Farminc 


The  Garden 
Maoazinc 
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"yo  readers  of  World's  Work  who  have  not  seen  or 
subscribed  to  our  new  magazine, 


FARMING: 


'Y'HIS  is  a  practical  and  beautiful  monthly  publica- 
tion which  tells  the  farmer,  be  he  amateur  or  venerable, 
experienced  tiller  of  the  soil,  all  that  is  new  and  useful 
in  the  world  of  farming.  Each  month  these  special 
departments  are  covered: 


"yilE  April  issue  is  especially  devoted  to  planting  .for 
record  crops.  This  issue  alone  might  easily  be  worth  a 
hundred  times  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 

Sign  tills  and  enclose  $1.00  and  mail  to 


DOUBLBDAY,  PaGB  &  CO., 

133  East  16th  Street,  New  York : 
Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farming. 

Name  

Address  .   -  . 


Field  Crops 
Good  Roads 
The  Dairy 
Poultry 


The  Farm  Home 

Implements 

How  to  Keep  Well 

Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep 


The  Farm  House 
The  Young  Farmer 
The  Housewife 
The  Orchard 


Etc-,  Etc.,  Etc. 


In 
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A  Personal  Notice 


P£OPL£  are  good  enough  to  tell  us  that  there 
are  at  least  200,000  cheerful  and  energetic 
Arnericans  who  would  like  THE  WORLD'S 

WORK  if  they  only  had  it  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion.   We  are  constantly  getting  letters  like  this ; 

•*  The  Editor  of  The  Worlo's  Work. 

"I  have  been  a  reader  uf  your  magazine  (or  the  last  five  or  six  yean,  and  I  cannot 
forcilily  enough  exprt-s!!  my  apfjrfciation  of  such  a  magazine.  It  \i  :i  wonderful 
educator.    In  fact,  I  ttiink  it  i^t  tfic  Kn-atest  publication  of  the  20th  century. 

"Articles  in  your  magazine,  if  they  could  reach  the  number  of  people  that  they  should 
rtach,  would  yield  powerful  influences  in  making  our  republic  what  it  tbould  be." 

We  can  easily  get  the  coveted  200,000  if  our  readers 
will  help  us,  and  here  is  a  practical  suggestion  : 

Fill  out  the  spaces  below  and  mail  to  THE  WORLD'S 
WORK  at  once.   We  will  do  the  rest. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PaGE  &  COMPANY 


may 
may  not 


The  followiDg  penona  might  be 
I  UK  my  name  in  aendiog  them 

Signed   • 


io  Tn  WoftLO's  WoitK.  You 
about  ibe  magaaine. 


tHulB  WklTB  NAMBd  AND  AODM 


In  wiVHat  to  adwtiwri 


stkn  Tiaa  Woau'a  Weas 
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I  ALL  printed  literature  on  Life 
Insurance  there  has  never  been 
available  before  in  a  simple  form, 
such  information  as  would  really  guide  the 
policyholder,  fnm  a  policyholder's  point  of 
view.  But  here,  in  words 
simpler  than  your  policy, 
will  be  found  the  solution: 


BY  "Q.  P." 


How  to  Buy 


Life  Insurance 


Postpaid,  $1.30 


Consider:  This  is  the  only 
book  on  Life  Insurance 
which  treats  a  policy  as  merchandise,  and 
tells  the  man  who  is  thinking  of  insuring 
how  to  buy  intelligently.  It  is  a  book  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  read,  and  the  price  is  but  an 
atom  compared  with  its  value  to  the  buyer. 

CouNiRT  UTB    iT'C  B    The WoKto** Work    k  ®  M    The  Garden 

INAHBRICA      \WJ  rARMliro  MAGAZINE 
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Life  Insurance  Service 

Department  of  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


The  constructive  and  helpful  articles  on  Life  Insurance,  showing 

■ 

what  is  souml  and  what  is  unsound,  that  have  appeared  in  this 
magazine,  bring  many  inquiries  for  personal  advice.  These 
have  made  necessary  a 

Life  Insurance  Service 
Department 

which  is  free  to  all  readers  of  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

Any  inquiry,  for  information  about  the  proper  kind  of  insurance 
for  any  person,  of  any  ^iven  income,  of  any  age,  for  any  pur- 
pose, will  be  answered  by  the  best  informed  insurance  experts, 
whose  services  have  been  secured  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  publishers  of  THE  WORLD'S 
WORK  are  in  no  way  interested  in  any  agent  or  company ;  and 
that  this  service  is  undertaken  only  as  a  service  to  the  public, 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  universal  interest  that  has  been 
aroused  by  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  this  magazine. 

Address  with  postage  for  reply, 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SERVICE  of  The  World's  Work. 
133  East  1 6th  Street,  New  York 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  for  MAY  will 
contain  five  noteworthy  illustrated  articles. 
See  our  advertising  announcement  elsewhere 

in  this  issue. 

In  tvritina  t^*  advertisers  please  mrntioii  The  World's  Wobk 
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The  Tatonic  School  for  Girls. 

shiri.  Mill*.  Srii.iriSf  lii'tiif  I'.r  yunnji  r  t  rX.  Tli'H'>U(tti  ci>!j«Kf 
pri)i.U3U>ry Jii'd -.t'li  u)  •  <mr>f>.  Ivnitis,  iMvkct-!'-'.!,  I>i>ji:iiii;. 

Ml—  I  II  IAN  l>i\..--,  A  1'..  i\\.(W-li  v  iii'l  Him;  Mjwn.  Mi--- 
HrxlMA  Hau-K^.I'.S  I  \N  i  ll>.-li\  ■  l.iki  villi,  iiiin. 


Fof 


National    Park  Seminary  y 

111  itiix  uy  \i  \»iiiM>  I (i>.  i».  < 

rxaitii!Ut>i'i»<  *-i/*'1  •■■  •  m^'  r'.rr\  M-ii'1u\.  Srn  I  t"t  >  «. 
A  I  I  tilCI  -  I    <.|  >  \.  MXItVI.AMI. 

HOWARD  SEMINARY 

For  Girls  and  Youns;  Ladies  West  Bridgcwater,  Mass- 

In  .1  lie  ililv  ami  ii.iuvful  I-ksiikh      mili=  iToni  ImisImu,  Ili>nn 

liviililiiiic  rt  riiiuK']i'<l  .11  >tiiiii]ii-i  t»t  iv  -  •>!  •!  I  i>K>  iaih  ti-i-.  Acj'lcmic. 
t  olUue  I'lLi-.i' .il'iiy  and  S|i»'<  ul  l  .■iit-^-..  'r«ii  ><.if>'  hkkm;  im 
ItikTli  Scliii-il  i!t.iil>i.itci.  A II  .ind  muMi.  Atmliim,  Siuili'nu  Ihmu  14 
sta;c«.    !•  i>r  r  it.>l"(?iic.  .uMiuta 

VIU>  ^arah  K.  I.auslil'in,  A.M..  i'rinrlpul 

NVABAN  SCHOOL  FOR  B0Y5 

Bo«  14  W 

A  sninffi'ii  srh'ifil ;  unlivuliial  instruction  ;  physical  and 
m.mu.ii  tfiiitimt;;  ati  i'^^i'  ducMi'i. 

Sntnniir  dni^  t'l  .^^.iinc 

J.  M.  IMIIsburv.  A.M..  Prln. 


IV    N  I  A 1 .  II  1     \itftu  1'.-   I-  II 

MOUNT  IDA  SCHOOL  <^^ls 

\  ...  .1  ,.  i     ■  ■  .III  .    I   ;   I  h^li  ^.  li  ■  ■!  i;i  i.iii  i'.  -. 
t  >.ui  t  ii;r.i  <.-•  :!  li    M  ii.-i  -  ■       .^uii.n  1  sii <■•■'; 

M  v-Ai  III  -I  I  I  ■  Hi  -1  Nt  wli.h 

The  Allen  School           ■.'^,^r;::r.:;i'  '\>: 

I'liilJi.-iC  w.lii  iili"  il   .'Vim  ■■     Mil.,  'It.;; 

\f)  III   h  I'll  s>.l>  r.  Ml  1  ^     V   1!     lir  iijn..i  t(.l 


DUMMER  ACADEMY 


Siiit!,  Bvluli, 


«  II  I  1  \M  HI  l»l  I  \   'I'll  \<  l  \  .  Mn- 


ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

\  I 

I  1 

|»t:    ^   •»    «  III  I  .  ,  1;...  L  ICMi;-  "••»'        •  ' 


Walnut  Hill  School 

\ .  . .      .11'.       I  .      ■   '■'•y   '•'  • 


.M  a-  aihi  -I.  I  IS.  \Vi;t)ralnra. 

Wesleyan  Academy  (Incorporated) 

Co-«duciti<inal.  Prtium  for  coUcRe  or  buwneM.  Murir.  Aru  A 
histiiric  Nrw  Knjfl»»>d  SiluM.I.  wilh  niiidcm  couijimrot  and  »pK-'» 

tnclli.nl<.  Fon  aMl.igur.  j  idiriv  I>k.  NVm  H    Nrmt  m  i  .  IVitt-tj 

HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

\Vc  rli.  nm  atirmiit  In  .iilviMiic  all  <il  Itic  r^nicuUi  adx-aaof:^  ■ 
ihis  !M  liiHil.     li  v.iu  wish  to  l«am  "f  Ihcm  send  lor  eMUii.-f  ~' 

\.!drr Rev.  Lorin  Wetater.  M.A.,  Rector.  PlynHxtk.  I.B. 


Ni 


Bordcntown  Military  Institute.  ^"Jriw 

••Ji.-'ji'- (ilivM.  .iKv,  iiii  nt.illy,  mon'.ly.  Cimrbcs  prepare  coU  j- 
><T  l>lJ■.ill(.^^  lift-     (  jialo^uc  on  rrqursi. 

Kis    I    H    I  A-i...^   A  M     I'nn  ;  MAt.T.D   I . »TrT«"t  Cn^ 


*  r  w  V 1 1  n  K 


friMall.^-HtKUoD 


New  York  Military  Academy 

N  -af  \V-^i  Pclr.t.  I'rrpiTrt  for  ill  rnllrv*-*  Vow  tram««c«4  gni 
u'lc*  in  tiic  Af my.  n»»^  4nd  iweoty-m  t  olletfr*  uat-vrtvltteft 

■  it.ilnr'ue  a JUm*  the  -  ut>mnt'-B--|f  iir  

THE  BENNETT  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

IRVrNGTON-ON-HL'DSON.  N.  Y .    ,  rn  vjitr>  irrm  N'rw  \  rr^ 

OSSINING  SCHOOL  for  dru 

i.,ih  M  It  Mi^i^C-LawaC  Fi  1  PKncOT'- 

Riverview  Academy, 

*"iiii\etiitive  inan.iKcmcnl  (<if  nevrnty-one  yean.  Scliool  cipr:> 
^r',t^.nlll<'^  i<>tK     for  caul(i)tue,  addieu 

[.■■-Ei  ii  H    Ht  *'",  Pi^urhkerpd*.  >■  ^ 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  N-^rr^Sr^ 

A  |irr|xiraiiir\  S  lioiil  witK  Miiitarv  Trainioic.    Founded  in 


*±2  Mount  Pleasant  Hall  "^-vLnc 
Miss  C  E.  Mason's  Suburban  Schoci 

POK  CIRLS 

IMl  C  ASTl.F.,  Tapkvt"«s-.iv-Ui  twis,  N-  Y.  AH  Atym!> 
:'inis    I'lijliicr  i<rriurj«irv,  gt,i<l<jal:nK  .*nr)  iprctal  courses,  fa 

.  -.  lilt  I    ,l'^<^^^^^^  Mi'-sC  K.  Ma'-hn.  t.l..M.    Boi  Tnj. 

The  D  r  .  Holbrook  School 

OSSINING,  NEW  YORK 

I'lir  nrw  Iw.j*  Sriitcmher  I'jlh 
I''.ir;:ct!.  ytir  begins  lor  ota  U>)-»  September »Tth. 

I    V  V  -. M  .1  \  .  N  1  •*  \  •itk 

GRANGER  PLACE 

1 1,.  1,1  iiiiii  iniij^  rtv  knotkii  i'  tlir  (.rancrr  Place  ^H:h.■ui  i>« 
[        liii*.\  ^f'■lr.'^.  Hil  i-f  Tv-^tiiml  lu  ill  orif iisaJ  lorm  axkI  Mari  j 
1  lii.iiK  liy  il  I-  Mi-iw*  <  iranitrr 
•.(If  . Ill  will  hr  prrn>.i"rn>h  rluird  with  thr  ctid  tt(  dis  vax 
,1  SAMUEL  COLE  FAIR1.Y.  FVn>c« 


SCHOOL 


In  »Titinj5  to  advtttisers  ple»<e  mention  Thu  Wouud's  Wobk 

Digitized  by  Google 


DIRECTORY   OF  SCHOOLS 


Miss  Hairs 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

On  a  handsome  estate  1,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
girla  are  given  an  outdoor  life,  a  college  prepara- 
tory or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully  chosen 
faculty.    For  catalogue  address. 

MiM  MIRA  H.  HALL.  Principal. 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 


The  Misses  Shipley*s  School 

Preparatory  to  firyn  Afazvr  CoUtge. 

SITUATION:  Advaniage*  of  PhiUHr  pliia  Kdiic»tional  and 
locial  opportimitirx  iif  lr>rati<jn  at  ihe  doors  i>f  Kr>'n  Ma«r 
Coltczc.  Fine  country  for  walk*,  drive*  and  natural 
rr«*arrll. 

f  NSTRUCTIOS:  Diploma  In  eolleite  preparatory  »nd  acTdemic 

rouniet.   Careful  altcniirm  given  to  tight  reading  ol  Greek, 

I.atin,  French  and  German. 
STUDENTS:  Small  cla»>-c>  brine  teacher  and  <.tiident  into  close 

companionship  and  make  individiul  aitention  practically 

possible. 

MTf/LETlCS:  Under  supervinion  of  ntwrial  insinictor.  Gym- 
nasium.   Kasket  bill  and  tennis  fields. 

For  illustrated  circular,  addrct* 

THE  SECRETARY,  Box  11.  Hryn  Mawr.  Pa. 


PtMN»vi.vANiA,  CoiKordville. 

'l\/ran1*»Vll/fir»H    t-"Avr  ANt»  Svmmsr  Homr  mn  Bov-:, 
J.Vi.  capiC  W«^<JU    under  aupers-ision  o(  cnlirge  men.  will 
open  June  lu.    BoatinK,  fishini;,  games,  etc.   Tutonng  it  dcsitea. 
Fall  term  opens  Scpien.hcr  lo. 

Joseph  SHOMTLtDCR,  (Yalci  A.M.,  Hrin. 

OcoNTZ  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School  for  Yoongf  Ladies 

Twent)'  minutes  from  PhiUdelpliia.  two  lnuiri  Imm  New  York. 
The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke'i  fine  property.    For  circulars  jiddress 

Mix*  Svi.viA  J.  Kastman,  Principal. 

Philaori  phia,  Pa..  Germantown. 

WALNUT  LANE  SCHOOL    58th  year 

Att'-ic(i>v  h'>me  life.    New  an-l  rnUth;*-'!  .it  •  imnn-Hl  iriMnv.    \\\  outdtior 

The  Darlington  Seminary,  ^uu'' o'!;?>ti"u:'New 

York.  Philadelphi.i.  Washinjrton.  Colleriaic.  Englisli,  Music.  Art, 
Languages.  Individual  in<>trurtion.  Moral,  social  and  )>liy!>ic.il 
cultute.  >j5o.  F.  P.  I!v«.  Pres.;  R.  Daklincvkn.  V.  P. 

Bristol  School.    An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls. 

Home  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Recent  purchase  nf 
Chevey  Chase  French  .School  on  adjoining  grounds  affi>rd«  '.eparate 
residrnce  for  students  of  French.  Addre^s  Miss  .At  ice  \.  Kkimui, 
Princi(>al,  Miniwuud  Place  and  i<>th  Street,  Washingtun,  \i.  C 

Aloha  Select  Camp  for  Girls 

Strrond  Season.  Lake  Morcy,  Fairlee,  Vt. 

We  receive  a  number  of  girls  into  our  rm-n  xummer  hnmr.  Com- 
plrtelv  (umishcd,  substantial  Iioom-  fur  head<ju.iriers;  biiard-lli>or 
tents  lor  those  who  prefer.  Hc^ltlidil  l'>c.ittitn.  bcjutiful  scenery, 
boating,  tnthirtg,  fishing,  tennis,  tiandicralt,  nature  study,  co.iching. 
horsc-hack  riding,  picnics,  indoor  iranu-s,  etc.  Kxprrienced  cjmp 
councilors  and  instructors.  (iirls  hcjlth  and  nrlLirr  nurt'iist  ore. 
Ilialiral  rpr«>ri>nr<*«  clvt'ii  iind  rrqulrrd. 

For  illustrated  iMwklrt.  addr*»s  Mkh.  1  tin  amu  I.ehih  Gvlick. 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  tmiil  May  ist;  after  that  at  Fairire,  Vi. 

An  AnfAnr>%/i*  vaIu.ibV  in  proportion  to  its  In- 
II  K*^       ^  J    flu«n.t.    If  tt  mtrc  ly  heirs  of 

vacancies    and  ttlla   '('pi of"  ■*  something,  but  iJf  it  is  aikcd 
you    about    them    •■••<»*-  to  recommend  a  ttjihcr  jnd 
recommends  rou,  that  is  more.  Ours 
C.  W.  BAROeeN,  SyracuM.  N.Y. 


Recommends 


HOME  STUDY 
COURSES 

School  affords  the 
humr  student  sn  oppor* 
lunitf  to  puisur  a  Complrie 
U\ih  Scbfwl  Course  under 
ptolrssots  in  leading  Amrf- 
ican  colleges  and  universi- 
lirs-  The  Courses  in  EnKliih 
are  givrn  by  I'rol.  Gcnung 
nf  AiTihrr»i;  Htstoiy.  by 
Prof.  Wells,  of  Yale;  Latin, 
by  Prof  Hirlinrss,  of  Brown; 
Grerk.  by  Prof.  Cbasr.  of 
Harvard.  An  rminrnt  sprci* 
at  the  hrad  of  every 
drpartmrnt. 

Sluilrnta  may  reeister  it 
any  time  and  may  take  up 
complete  courses  or  pursue 
iprcial  branches.  Special 

John  F.  Gb>.i  ng,  A.M.,Pit,D.*""'"°"  "  tiv<-1">  "<'<»'^^™" 

I      •        "•^'•piepaiing  for  college.  Wt 
Professor  of  English.        also  offer  InstructiiMi  in  Com- 
mercial and  NoimalBtanchci. 

Every  reader  of  World's  Work  w  ho  is  inter- 
ested in  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching 
is  invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty- 
page  catalogue  and  ftill  itiformation  in  regard 
to  our  home  study  courses. 

The  Home  G)rrcspondencc  School 


Dept.  23, 


Springfield,  Mass. 


If  you  itreiiii  .\iiii-ri<  i»n  i"y«  r  l»  yi-iirs  I't 
ant'  ami  i-jtn  rKiil  and  wrllc>  we  will 
l«u<t  juu  KKKt:.  ThKllvll  >^rslre 
Hmil..  tellinic  yiMl  how,  you  ran 
qiuhf^nt  home  to  paa*  itTiv  Civil 
.^<'rvi<'<>  Kxatiilnsllon  aiul  tliiia 


l«-ri.nn'  flicilili"  '"r  i>  (iovern- 
inciit  rositiuti,   \V  r I te  at  once. 

InternstioiiBl 

Nvhn«l%, 

lti.<  *\H  .  ^rrsntnn.  Ps. 


1W 


Boys'  Summer  Camp 

"Wildmere"  in  the  Maine  Woods 

I  Si  l  ag"  L.il'e  Ri  gion) 
The  kind  of  v.H:.itiiin  that  does  kikmJ.  Mountain 
clifiiSiii^,LaiK«inK.fi.'vhins; — ihu  lilcalxiy  l'>\r.s. 
CmiliinK  trip  through  the  While  Mountains. 
Su|Mr\'iiti>n  aiid  cuinpanionnliiji  of  c<4I<K>.'-l>rrd 
Icadcl  s  .llld  nu^ter^,  T  ti.rioy  ifdcsilL'd.  Scv- 
cnili  "iciMPii  li<.'Eli>>  Tui'e  js  ItiHikU't  on  lequcit. 
IKVI.Nt;  (    \\<  H  >|iM  AN.  I'h  It  , 

Adelphi  Academy,  brooUyu,  N.V. 


The  original  itrhool.  In<traction  >'y  mall  aiUi'tcd 
tt> every  one.  fte-'otml/jt!  tiy  eourisund  Pduent'-rs. 
Kii»  rieni.'d  and  conip«'lenl  irntnii  turs.  Tai.i< 
fiiun-  ilui.-  only.  Thrw  eotirscs— Pr>iiiirai<>ry. 
littsinnss.  College,  Prepnrr* 
for |>raelice.  Willfv^ler  your 
eniiiliti'iii  and  prosi^-et*  In 
Initines*.  SindenlKand  kTnd- 
uali'S  i  verywlnTe.  Ktiil  par- 
ttrularsanilapeelal  offer  free. 

The  Hpracne 
CvrrMpondrnee  ^h*ol 

4«4  ■^•llcltldi^'acln.ll.  Jlck. 


New  II  >mi-.iiimi'.  I, a k' iip<i>  t 

Camp  Winnisauam  '^^bR^^'f" 

S^ddhnj;  .1  di<Kt|nrtivc  fc  iture. 
U)icns  June  y\\\.  IIlu«tr  (ti'd  Imokli* 

Address  M.  H.  MOOl»V.  W.iterLury.  Vt. 


STUDY 
LAW 

AT 


In  writing  to  adveni<er«  plcau  mentiotl  Th«  World's  'Vcjiik 
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FRENCH,  GERMAN 
SPiMISHwITilUiN 

Ti  >i»'iik  ft.  t<i  unilcrstAnd  It. 
I.  •■  ,1  ii,  ii,  wrin-  II,  tliere  U 
•  l»Ti  way. 

Vou  niiint  hpfir  It 
simki  ii  lomTtlv.  over 
niid  owr,  UU  Joiir  ear 
knows  It. 

Yon  matt  tee  it 
i  rintwl  cftmttly  till  your 
<  >(•  kiiii\x!i  il. 

Vou  UJtiftt  talk  it  and 
\\ I  III-  It. 

All  Uilfi  can  be  dune 
Uxit  by  tb« 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

'^u^  Rosenthal's  PracUcal  Lineulstry 

With  thU  niettiixt  you  buy  o  proffiuM>r  oulrlcbu  Yuu  on  u 
Um,  HemaluMyou  okoon,  ■l«w()r«ri}ttlckOriiirlMMi>ou 
«lKM)MkBlglitor4ayt  toraraw  aaliiuiaftwluMmafta  tfint-. 
,^qr  oM  OM  lfl«n  •  forelgB  laanagtt  wko  bMM  It  qMkra 
oCmaHOVibi  MMll^  thli bmUmm  yoneuliMHrtt  Moftra 
aa  yxya  Uk«. 

Themothod  has  been  NcomnK-n  ir.i  i>v  wcll-knnwn  mem- 
httm  «r  the  riu*ultl<>-4  of  tbr  f<>ll..«  iuk'  inilvi.r-lli«  -  ami  viA- 
k-|^l-»  :  Yule.  CttlumhlH.  4  hliuKo.  Ilronn,  l'<-nii>.T  oiiIm. 
n»«ton.  I*rini-i-t uti,  (  •iritdl.  rucuMv.  Mlitiir»«»tu,  Juliiia 
llopklam  Vliylnia,  loivrado.  SHrhlnn.  KordliaBi.  Mbi 
tellM,  Mm  C»  Mtok  4M.  JtoMpb**.  M.  FriMMto  Xavkr. 


Wf  'AifM'  •*»  ym  m  tiim*Me<ut  this  MwrwMnw  tftttm.  Stmd 

I  fecial  ^fir, 

THE  LANaUAQE-PHONR  MBTHOD 
nesB  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  i6tb  St.,  IT.  T. 


A  series  which  has  speedily 
made  a  place  for  itself  as 
the  best  possible  for  chil- 
dren's reading  and  for 
school  use — ^is  comprised 
of: 

Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Edited  ^  H.  W.  MABie 

Faiiy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know 
Btfittd  by  n.  w.  nxBiB 

Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know 

IfeyllARVB.  BURT 


Each,  decorated,  net,  $0.90  {poitage,  9c.) 
la  full  Jcatlier,  net,    $1.40  ifuin^,  9t,i 


DovBLEDAC  Pace  aiCa  New  York. 


Farming 

Locations 


In  the  rich  and  productive  South,  through- 
out the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabaou,  Mississii»pi, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 


Dnfraik  iealthy  climaie,  growing  an^M^ 


Locations  for  MMes  Mid 
iffbtsbntni 


THROUGHOUT  THE  SOUTH 

PROGRESS 

to  the  vateliwOTtf,  mttrlvallliig 
othw  MCtions  of  fhe  cooairy 


To  Ictm  ol  ik« 


■leaf  the  Sonthern  Reilvajr,  write  for 
ot  our  publioiioiie ;  tlso  for  •  copy  of 

I  Field,"  ■  t0-p«|c  illuti 
i>*mt  /rtt  on  r*^ti*tt 


JM.  V.  RICHARDS 
Land  aad  ladoftrial  Agmt 
Sotitliern  Railvay,  WasliiaglOB,  D.C 


THE  STORY  OF  AB 

By  STANLEY  WATERLOO 
R.  R  Halsey,  President  of  the  Wb 
constn  State  Normal  School,  writes: 
""This  is  the  best  book  I  know  of  t» 
intctest  chfldcco  2a  the  life  of  piini- 
tiTC  man/'  IDfistntei  In  eoloi^  $1^50. 


in  AMcncA 


(D 


Ti««v*»u)"iWo«« 


® 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAG£  &Ca  NEW  YORK. 


J 


la  wriiiag  to  advcttlaen  pteee  OHotkiK  Tas  Womlo's  Wa«UE 
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The  Wage  Earners^ 
Declaration 
of  Independence 

Everylxxly  knows  what  the  stroke  of  a  f>en  did  for  this  grc.it  nation. 
Do  you  realize  what  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or  pt-ncil  will  do  for  you  7 
The  Coupon  shoa-n  Mow  is  the  Wage  Earners'  'Declaration  cf  Independence. 
Signed  as  directed  it  opt-ns  the  way  to  free- 
dom from  overwork  and  underpay.    Because  the 
welfare  of  those  who  sign  it  becomes  of  interest 
to  the    International    Correspondence  ScHiwls ; 
that  great  institution  founded  and  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  workers  who  would  otherwise  s|iend 
a  life  time  Ktrug^'i'i^  in  poorly  paid  positions. 

The  signing  of  this  coupon  costs  nothing,  it 
simply  gives  the  I.  C.  S.  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  how  you  may  qualify  for  promotion 
in  your  present  line  of  work  or  for  a  better  salary 
in  a  more  congenial  occupation. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  i>;  a  small  salaried  man 
anywhere,  so  lacking  in  the  desire  for  success,  as  to 
pass  this  offer  m.ide  by  an  in'ititution  of  world- 
wide standing,  the  reionls  of  which  ihow  the 
the  names  and  adilresNes  of  thousands — men  who 
have  been  ma*le  independent  by  this  easy  method. 
Sifln  your  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  mall  It  lo>day. 


International  Correspondence  Schools 

Boi  St5.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

rii'mw  FTplain,  \\it)i(iiit  ftirllirr  oMlRktion  oa 
iny  ii:itt,  huw  I  I  Kii  iiiinliry  (>  i  k  larii.T  (alkTT  U) 

IIj-'  |H'(itiuii  tfforo  « III.  I>  I  riATr  uuitked  % 


ll.»4fL  Lvrpcr 
**lrii<>sraphrr 
Ait.«rlUrM#nl  Wrllrr 

Kb.iw  <  aril  Wrllrr 
\\  Iti.loM  '\'r\lmmvT 

I  llual  ralvr 
(  l>ll  >>«'r.lr« 
«  hraiUl 

TroUr  Mill  Hupl. 
Klr<*tplrlan 

Y arvmmn  l*lumh*->- 


Itrrkaa'  I  llrkfl>ai>a 

T«-lrpfci"n^  r.ai|Vrp 
l  .lrr.  l,l||lltlncMapt. 
Mr4'h.  l-.n^lnrrr 
■•aptryor 
hiftl.nnar;  >'iirl«r«r 
4  I  %  II  I'M^lnrr  r 
itylM's  <  nittrarCor 
irrklKr'  I  l>r>(t.BU 
Ar»  kllr^-l 
llrldc.-  I'nffln««r 
^Iniflaral  KB«la#rr 


ri!f 


In  wrltinir  to  irivMUxerj  please  mentlor  The  World's  Work 

Digitize 


"To  Vudunt  thai  wc  love  we  rfw  hrtimt 

And  B«  U>  'I  "llh  JcliKht"— ^H/^>rr  .ikJ  CJt.'^.i/ra. 


THE  STRIKE 

WE  can  report  progress.  The  com- 
];osing  room  is  running  well 
equipped  with  men  willing  to 
work  in  an  open  shop,  and  we  believe  that 
in  a  month  from  now  the  last  trace  of  our 
fight  will  have  ended. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  advertisers. 
They  have  been  most  considerate  and  hel{)ful 
in  funiishing  copy,  and  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely slow  in  supplying  proofs.  This  has 
been  caused  by  the  very  large  amount  of 
matter  which  we  have  had  to  set,  a  new 
magazine,  Farmini;,  having  l»cen  addefl  to  the 
other  three,  and  greatly  enlarged  advertising 
departments. 

As  to  our  position,  we  arc  for  the  open 
shop,  not  only  in  our  trade,  but  in 
ever>'  trade.  We  have  no  hostility  to  the 
unions  unless  they  arc  unreasonable  and 
lawless.  We  are  against  the  boycott,  the 
pickets,  and  the  intimidation  of  men  who 
have  character  enouj.;h  to  thiiik  for  them- 
selves, and  we  are  willing  to  stand  or  fall 
with  the  people  who  believe  as  we  do  and 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
There  are  about  3,000.000  xmionists  in  this 
country',  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  they 
want  to  boss  the  other  70,000,000  people  who 
keep  quiet  and  do  most  of  the  world's  work. 
So  far,  the  boycott  has  done  us  no  harm. 
The  World's  Work,  and  all  our  other 
magazines  and  book  departments  are  larger 
than  ever  before.  For  ever\'  threat  we 
receive  we  get  two  messages  of  encourage- 
ment. If  only  the  important  business  men 
throughout  the  coimtr>"  would  take  the  stand 
for  the  o|)en  shop,  the  vicious  element  in  the 
unions  would  disappear  as  mist  before  the 
sunshine. 


Here  is  a  letter  aprojios: 
Gentlemen: 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  a  lalx-r  organ  of  this 
town  is  .1  pleasant  reminder  that  y<»u  arc  on  the 
"unfair"  list  because  you  see  (it  to  employ  fwrt 
lalxir. 

The  wpter,  a  .subscriber  to  one  of  your  periodicals, 
commends  the  stand  y«'U  have  taken  against  <ir- 
ganized  '  graft,"  and  trusts  you  may  win  in  the 
light  now  being  waged. 

The  clipping  referred  to  reads : 

"All  IxMiks  ami  jxiriodicals  which  bear  the  im- 
print iif  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  arc  the  pro- 
duct of  'scab*  comjKJsitors.  They  should  l>e  left  to 
rcit  on  the  shelves  of  the  merchant  who  offers  them 
for  sale,  " 

We  are  in  this  fight  to  stay  and  we  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  union  and  the 
employer  work  together  for  the  good  of  all 
concerned. 

THR  MARCH  "  WORLd's    WORk"  WANTED 

Hcfore  We  knew  it  all  the  March  issues  were 
sold,  and  we  have  none  for  binding.  We 
will  extend  the  subscription  of  .'my  reader 
two  months  who  will  send  us  a  March,  1906, 
issue  in  good  condition.  Write  your  name 
and  address  plainly  on  the  wrapper,  and  send 
us  a  postal-card  notification,  and  receive  our 
best  thanks  as  well. 

BINniNG  "THE  WORLD's  WORK" 

This  numV>er  ends  V'olume  XI  of  The 
World's  Work.  Title  pages  and  indices  are 
ready  for  you  and  sent  free  on  request.  If 
you  wish  us  to  l)ind  your  magazine,  we  will  do 
it  for  75  cents  in  cloth  or  $1.75  in  half  mo- 
rocco, transportation  being  paid  both  ways 
by  the  customer.  Cloth  binding  cases  sup- 
plied for  47  cents,  postpaid. 
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"THE  jungle' 

This  is  certainly  a  terrible  book,  by  Mr. 
Upton  Sinclair.  There  would  be  no  excuse 
for  publishing  it  except  for  the  fact  that  it 
pives  a  picture,  in  the  form  of  fiction,  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  need  to  see 
and  study.  The  conditions  which  surround 
the  preparation  of  the  meat  supply  in  Chicago 
are  uncivilized,  and  our  own  investigations 
made  it  so  clear  that  it  seemed  a  plain  duty 
to  give  currency  to  a  novel  which  we  believe 
will  stir  the  people  of  the  country'  to  change 
these  conditions.  Already  the  indications 
are  that  the  book  is  accomplishing  its  pur^jose, 
and  its  effect  will  grow  until  the  present  in- 
tolerable situation  in  the  stock-yards  will 
yield  to  more  enlightened  methods.  In  kay 
we  shall  publish  in  The  World's  Work 
an  article  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Jaques,  formerly  a 
city  ins{)ector  in  the  stock-yards,  who  will  tell 
of  the  inefficient  inspection,  and  what  must 
be  done  to  correct  the  present  abuses.  The 
World's  Work  prides  itself  on  being  opti- 
mistic and  looks  upon  the  cheerful  side  of 
things.  If  we  dip  down  into  this  piece  of 
stock-yard  barbarism  it  is  because  we  feel 
sure  that  good  will  come  of  it,  and  that  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  soon  of  the 
improvements  which  are  under  way  whereby 
our  people  may  be  supplied  with  tl)e  same 
grade  of  clean,  wholesome  meat  that  the 
packers,  under  rigid  inspection,  are  now  ship- 
ping to  the  people  of  Europe. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BUILD? 

If  you  are,  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  spend  more  or  less  money — less,  probably. 
We  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  invest  ^3.30  in  a 
ven,'  complete  and  valuable  book  by  Chas. 
Edw.  Hooper  (an  architect  and  experienced 
builder),  "The  Countn,-  House."  There  are 
scores  of  attractive  houses  pictured,  plans 
and  specifications,  more  practical  and  money- 
saving  information,  than  was  ever  put  into  a 
book  before.  Our  mail-order  department 
will  send  it  on  approval,  if  desired. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OP  HORTICULTURE 

Just  a  5'ear  ago  we  expected  to  issue  this 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Professor 
Liberty  H.  Bailey's  great  work.  It  has 
taken  a  whole  year  to  get  it  ready.  There  are 
500  illustrations.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  it,  look  at  the  advertisement  on  an- 


other page.  It  is  a  work  even,-  garden  lover 
needs,  and  now  is  the  time  to  get  it.  Pay 
for  it  while  you  are  using  it.  It  costs  $3.00 
a  month  for  eight  months  (if  ordered  now; 
later  we  shall  raise  the  price  to  ten  payments 
of  $3.00  each)  for  the  complete  set  in  six 
large  volumes  uniform  in  style  with  "The 
Nature  Libran:,"  or  $22.80  cash,  sent  on 
approval. 

"under  the  arch" 

A  book  that  deserves  wide  reading  because 
of  its  essentially  human  jxjint  of  view  is 
Lady  Henry  Somerset's  "  Under  the  Arch." 
The  story  deals  with  the  extremes  of  London 
society,  and  this  celebrated  reformer  makes 
both  ends  logically  meet  in  her  able  and 
sympathetic  novel. 

"the  garden"  grows 

This  is  the  season  when  The  Garden  Maga- 
zine is  supposed  to  do  its  readers  the  most 
good.  The  Planting  Number  (April)  has 
been  planned  a  year  in  advance;  it  is  bigger, 
and  we  hope  better,  than  all  the  numbers 
which  have  preceded  it — more  copies,  more 
advertising,  and  more  pages  are  printed  than 
ever  l)efore.  The  subscription  price  is  $1.00 
per  year. 


BmuiIIuI  tbree-«olor  cover  for  April 
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OUR  NEW  MAGAZINE — "  FARMING" 

It  was  a  rather  surprising  thing  to  discover 
that  when  we  advertised  our  new  period- 


FARM-lJ^ 


-Cover  of  Fsfming  lot  April 

ical  in  our  other  magazines.  The  World's 
Work,  Country  Li/V  in  America,  and  The 
Garden  Mai^nzinc,  the  largest  returns  came 
from  The  World's  Work.  If  you  are  not 
interested  in  pouItr>-,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep; 
in  the  growing  of  crops  and  the  dain-;  in  the 
wonderful  advances  made  in  the  art  of  farm- 
ing; in  the  selection  of  seed  and  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  land  to  get  the  best  yield ;  and 
in  the  farm  home — you  won't  want  Farming. 

!f  you  arc  interested  in  these  subjects,  the 
magazine  will  be  worth  at  least  the  Bi.oo  a 
year  that  it  costs.  Hegin  with  the  hrst  issue 
while  wc  have  copies,  and  remit  the  dollar 
bill  now. 


"  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA      FOR  APRIL 

The  keynote  of  Spring  is  struck  by  ths 
April  number  of  Country  Life  in  Amern^ 
which  marks  a  new  era  in  the  magazine 
world.  This  su})erb  number  treats  of  all  the 
subjects  that  interest  the  lover  of  the  living 
and  growing  things  of  the  great  out-of-drors 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  A  new  feature  af>- 
pears  in  "  Wild  Foods  of  the  Unite! 
States."  This  department  will  be  conductei 
each  month  during  the  coming  ye:ir  by  Dr 
H.  H.  Rusbv,  Dean  of  the  New  York  ColleKe 
of  Pharmacy.  This  department  shows  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  foods  which  nature 
provides  within  easy  reach  of  our  great  cities. 
•'  An  Estateof  Garden  Achievement,"  by  1.0. 
Tal)or,  gives  some  suggestions  f<jr  the  lirge 
or  small  country  farm  drawn  from  the  Lori- 
lard  Estate  at  Tuxedo.  In  his  article  *' Do- 
mesticating the  Ruffed  Grouse,"  Prof.  C  F 
Hodge  tells  of  grouse  chicks  born  tame 
•  The  Way  to  Save  Our  Wild  Fowl"  de- 
scribes the  duck  and  goose  nurseries  of  the 
North-west. 

Other  articles  of  timely  interest  arc: 

Songs  of  Nature,  selected  by  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Fly  Fishing  fnr  Brook  Trout. 

The  Perfect  Horse. 

Out-D<Kjr  News  and  Discoveries. 

High -Grade  Poultry. 

A  House  That  Was  Really  Built  for  $6,500 

Worms  on  the  Putting  Green. 

A  List  of  the  Best  Fruits  by  Sutes. 

OUR  LIBRARY  SALESROOM 

in  our  new  building  is  now  filled  with  b^ob 
and  magazines  which  ever\'  lover  of  ihc 
countn,"  should  be  glad  to  see.  You  are 
invited  to  call:  153  East  i6th  Street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  Avenues,  New  York 


Use  one  of  these  coupons  Now  to  complete  your  list  of 
DouBLEDAv,  Page  &  Company's  publications 


 1  r/       //AA"/.-    a  r  off  iilkk  


For  COLNIRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Enclfwd  find  $4.00,  for  one 
year's  subM-ripiiun. 


Name  . . 
Address 


For  FARMING 

Enclosed  find  $1.00,  fur  one 
year's  subscription. 

Name   

.Address  


w  w. 
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I 


Ci  r  OFF  HERE  


For  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  air 


I  year's  subscription. 
'  Name   


Address 


w  w 
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Special  Investment  Circxilar 
Descriptive  of  Convertible  Bonds. 

■r~>OR  the  convenience  of  investors  and  institutions  desiring  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  investments  of  the  character,  we  have  prepared  a  special 
circular  (copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  you,  upon  request)  descriptive  of 
(convertible  Bonds  issued  by  such  railroads  as  Pennsylvania,  Atchison,  Erie, 
Western  Maryland,  etc.,  and  by  various  industrial  companies. 

We  will  also  send  you  copy  of  circular  descriptive  of  our  bond  offerings, 
the  study  of  which  will  convince  you  that  they  are  among  the  best  investments  of 
active  market  now  available.     We  also  offer  for  sale  a  few  selected  investment 
securities  of  intrinsic  value,  yielding  as  high  as  from  5.25  to  5.75  per  cent., 
suitable  for  that  large  class  of  investors  who  prefer  to  place  a  part  of  their 
funds  in  safe  securities  that  are  free  from  market  inffuences. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  34. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co* 

Investment  Bankers 
Branch  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y.         William  and  Pine  Sts.,  New  York 

In  writiitg  to  advmiien  ptuae  mention  Thb  World's  Work 
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1876 

FIDELITY  BONDS 


^  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  H I LLAS»  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1906 


F 


EMPLOYERS-LIABILITY 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  ♦  . 
HEALTH   


STEAM  BOILER 


PLATE  GLASS 


BUROURY 


PLY  WHEEL 


BONDED  UST . 


Financial  Condition  December  30,  1905 


Assets   $7,683,067.93 

Rt  serve  for  Unearned  Premiums  .    .  2»943,243.89 

Reserve  for  Outbtanding  Losses  as  )  .  Ag 

required  by  Uw                  f  I,4b^,5Sfl^l 

Surplus  to  Poliqr  Holders    ....  2,986«463.85 


Insurance  that  Insures 


Losses  Paid  to  December  30,  1905   $21 ,742,060.27 


ALZXAKDER  E.  ORR,      JOEH  L.  RIKEX, 
DIRECTOR$i  "{  H^KT  E.  PIESREPOITT.  W.  EMLEIT  K008IYBLT, 


Bmf OFF  CIAKO.  dBO.B.I]>B, 

WM.  P.  DIXOW,        W.  C.  LOW, 
AUUDW.HOn.  J.  G.  McCmXOUGH. 
A.  1.  SOU,  WM.  J.  MATHESOH, 

Principal  Offices.  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street.  New  York. 

Ag0ata  la  mil  coatUtrmbh  towaa. 


AirrOH  A.  RAVZH. 


GEO.  P.  SEWAR9. 


Beware  of  False  Profits 

Audits  and  inveiti|{ation«  conducted  for  the  de- 
tection of  cfTon  and  incgularitica  and  the 

vrrihcatioti  nf  ^tatcmeat»  of  eamingf  and 

tinaiiciai  conditiun. 

Aeoountini;  mcthodi  designed  oonriatently  to 
meet  the  i><-riiliar  requirementsof  anybuiincss. 

SysteiM  deviled  for  deteimining  ootti  in  all  ^de- 
paitmenta.bujring,  manufacturing,  and  ■elling- 

VM.  O.  CUTTF.R,  Public  Accountant 
39  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON 

■  to  aoHoa.  Nc*  Vofk  wl  sllMr  Ihb«  laira. 


Travelers 
Checks 

Letters  of  Credit 

available  the  world  over 
now  Imued  by 

United  States  Express  Co. 

PORBMN  8XCHAN08  DEPT. 
jfppty  t0  any  agemt  •/  the  fmpan^ 


The  Empire  of  Business 

By  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

*'It  is  seldom  a  volume  has  m  it  as  mucli  of  value  as  'The  Empire  of  Business.*  It 

may  be  read  with  profit  t)y  all  men,  but  part i(  til  irly  by  young  nit-n.  To  tlif^sc  who  have  their 
way  lo  make,  il  will  be  an  inspiring  guide.  "    (  ii  \ki  i  ^  R.  Flinn,  SaturJay  Eiening  Post. 

$3.00 


CowMnw  uns 

IN/ 


The  Wobld's  Worn 
fMirum 


Ti.i!  Carorn 

NAOAZlNe 
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■   F  not,  or  if  you  do  not  know  just  where  you  can  get  that  rale  again  or  are 
B    not  quite  satufied  with  your  present  investments,  this  brief  tall^on 
A-R-E  Six  s  will  open  the  way  (or  you  to  belter  income  with  less  worry. 
For  eighteen  yean  we  have  earned  and  paid  6  per  cent,  on  the  stroke  of 
the  clock  to  thousands  of  investors  the  country  over,  to  whom  we  have  returned 
nearly  $3,000,000  in  princi(>al  and  interest.   In  that  period  we  have  built  up 
Assets  of  over  $3,300,000,  including  a  Surplus  of  over  $ 1 ,100,000,  thus  fully 
establishing  the  exceptional  earning  power  ot  our  business  and  the  conservatism 
of  our  6  per  cent.  rate.    This  record  speaks  for  itself.    If  you  are  interested 
in  a  safe  ar\d  profitable  medium  either  for  income  irr»eslmenl  or  for  systematic 
saving,  we  ask  you  to  consider  the  unusual  advantages  afforded  by  A-R-E  Six's. 

H-R-E  SIX'S  are  our  6  per  cent.  Cold  Bonds  based  on  the  ownership  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  selected  New  York  Realty — the  best  security 
on  E^rth  -  issued  in  two  forms,  one  providing  income  from  capital,  the 
other  accumulating  capital  from  income  as  follows: 

Q%  Coupon  i8ontl{( — for  income  imesiment — purchasable 
at  pax  in  multiples  of  $100;  interest  payable  semi-annually  by 
coupons  attached;  maturing  in  1 0  years  and  meanwhile  subject  to 
withdrawal  on  interest  dates  after  two  years. 

6i  jaxtumulatibf  ?3onb«— /oi  income  funding— pur- 
chasable  on  installments  dunng  10,  I  5  or  20  years  and  enabling 
the  person  without  capital  available  for  income  investment  to  ac- 
cumulate a  definite  capital  in  a  given  time  by  sirrq>ly  investing  each 
year  the  equivalent  of  an  ordinary  interest  on  the  amount  desired. 
This  form  also  carries  cash  values  after  two  years.  The  year- 
ly payment  rates  per  $1,000  Bond  are:  10-year  term,  $71.57; 
15-year  term,  $40.53;  20-year  term  $25.65. 

rr-R-E  SIX'S  are  the  direct  contract  obligations  of  this  company,  secured 
^  ^  by  its  entire  assets.  ■  They  are  non-speculative,  non-fluctuating,  as  good 
as  gold — principal  and  interest — from  date  of  issue  to  date  of  maturity. 
They  afford  a  thoroughly  conservative  6  per  cent,  investment,  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  small  investor,  enabling  him  to  enter  this  one  best 
investment  field  with  the  staying  qualities  and  earning  power  behind  his  smaQ 
sums  that  only  the  capitalist  can  command. 

ffrite  us  to-day  and  let  us  send  you  literature  (^ving  full  information 
concerning  our  business  and  Bonds.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  realize  the 
highest  retum  coruistent  with  safety,  which  our  Bonds  afford.  You  can  satisfy 
yourself  fully  concerning  our  record  and  standing  by  inquiry  through  the 
regular  business  channels.  In  addition  to  our  literature  we  will  send  you 
free,  on  application,  a  map  of  New  York  showing  the 
location  of  our  extensive  properties. 

Ol  RECTO  R  S 

Rdwin  K.  lartin,  President      Oyer  H.  Holmes.  Vice  Pre».  and  Treat. 
Edward  B.  Bovnton.  2nd  Vice  Prer.  William  B.  Hinckley,  Secretary. 
William  H.  ChickerioK 

amfrican  Ecal  Cotate  Co. 

723  Dun  ^nic..  290  TDroaBtnap.  f9fto  Porfc 
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f  his  Certified  Report 
[     ^      Is  For  YOU! 

THE  AUDIT  COMPANY 

OP   NEW  YORK 
Cedar  and  WtlKam  Streets 

Tht  iifuymttt  %r  rt^rti  Bp*m  mmJtti  *r  tMamimttiamt  m*4f  hf  Tht  ^udit  CumfMny  tf  S lui  Tark 
*f  dtlnirid  n  thtuiM  tailh  ik»  umdmimmJimt  im  tttk  tmn  ihmi  mmt  sJvtnUimfml  »r  fmUlta- 

Deak  Sirs: 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  we  have  examined  the  books  and 
accounts  of  your  Company  for  the  year  ended  December  30,  1905.  The 
results  of  this  examination  are  presented  in  three  exhibits,  attached 

hereto,  as  follows: 

"A" — Balance  Sheet  as  of  December  30,  1005. 

"B" — IncoiiK-  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  year  ended 

December  30,  1905. 
"C" — Comments  and  Recommendations. 

We  certify  that  the  Balance  Sheet  presented  herewith  is  a  correct 
exliibit  of  the  position  of  your  Assets  and  Liabilities  on  December 
30,  1905,  and  that  the  acrompanving  Income  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  is  also  a  correct  exhibit  of  your  operations  {or  the  year  ended 
December  30,  1905,  as  shown  by  said  books  and  accounts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Audit  Company  of  New  York. 

(Signed)  E.  T.  PKRINE. 

\(  \\-  York,  Al^ri^  i  r,  (Tr'tfrj/  Afantis^/'r. 


The  AuDfT  Company  of  New  York, 

43  Cedar  Street.  New  Vork : 

7*he  undersigned  will  be  pleased  to  receive  further  iniormalion  concerning  the  scope 
and  coat  <rf  an  atidit  oC  accounts,  to  be  made  for 

Name  

Address  


la  wriiiac  to  advcftiMfi  plnM  noliaft  Tm  W««i»'k  Wota 
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I AM  going  to  make  a  very  plain,  firm  assertion: 
Life  insurance  isn't  designed  to  make  money 
for  you;  but  for  your  family. 
It  has  been  talked  as  an  investment  so  long  that 
its  protection  has  been  lost  sight  of  entirely. 

I  want  to  interest  the  manhood  that  wants  to  see 
how  surely  the  welfare  of  loved  ones  can  be  secured ; 
who  thinks  more  of  that  than  of  himself. 

Candidly  I  think — in  fact  I  know^  and  so  do  you 
if  you  dwell  on  it  a  moment — that  the  man  who  con- 
siders life  insurance  as  something  to  speculate  with,  to 
buy  according  to  the  prospect  it  has  of  returning  gain  to 
him^  doesn't  know  the  real  good  there  is  in  insurance. 
He  won't  know  it  until  he  considers  his  family  first. 

And  I  want  men  who  have  care-of-the-family 
on  their  minds  to  write  direct  to  me,  and  tell  me 
what  they'd  like  to  do  and  what  they  think  they  caft 
do.  Like-to-do  and  can-do  aren't  so  far  apart  as 
you'd  think.  I'll  write  them  back  personally  relative 
to  a  plan  for  protection  of  their  families  which  they  can 
start  with  and  keep  up  with  not  a  bit  of  inconvenience. 

rhe  nobility  of  manhood  is  loving  in  life  and 
providing  in  death." 

Write  direct  to  me. 


Wwuington  Lift  InsurmnM  Compaay 
141  BfOMtway,  N«w  York 
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to  Coffee  as  long  as  you  can. 


If  it  hurts  you  VERY  HARD 
it  is  easy  to  drop  into  the  Postum 
Habit,  because  you  have  the  fragrant 
breakfast  cup  with  the  rich  seal  brown 
color  which  changes  to  a  ripe  golden 
brown  when  rich  cream  is  added. 

And  the  change  in  feeling  is  of 
tremendous  value  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate health  and  strength  with  the 
ability  to  "do  things.** 


POSTUI 


"There's  a  R^eason"  for 


POSTUM 


Pcslum  Cereal  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,    U.   S.  A. 


In  writin,'  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thi  Woklo's  Wobk 
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New  York-Philadelphia 


First  Mortgage  5  Per  Cent. 
Thirty- Year  Gold  Bonds 


INTEREST  COUPONS  PAYABLE  SEMI-ANNUALLY 

The  New  York-Philadclpliia  Electric  Railway  System  connects 
the  two  most  closely  located  cities  in  the  world  that  have  a 
population  exceeding  t,ooo»ooo  each. 

Population,  as  per  latest  census,  exceeds  6.000.000,  being^  one- 
twelfth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States,  as  follows : 

New  York,  4,014.304  Trenton,  84,1^ 


The  business  of  the  New  York-Philadelphia  Electric  Railway 
System  is  already  established.  Low  rates  with  rapid  and  frequent 
service  insure  a  constantly  increasing  business  of  great  magnitude. 

The  above  are  coupon  bonds  of  $500  and  $1,000  each,  privilege 
of  registration  of  principal.    Principal  and  interest  payable  in  gold. 

All  legal  matters  pertaining  to  this  issue  have  been  passed  upon 
by  well-known  counsel,  whose  opinion  may  be  had  upon  request. 

We  recommend  these  bonds  as  the  most  attractive  investment 
now  offered  in  the  market. 

At  present  price  the  bonds  realize  about  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  selling  at  a  much  higher  price  in  the 
near  future. 

Further  particulars  upon  application. 


A.  N.  CHANDLER  CO. 


Clcctilic  Railway  Systcm 


Elizabeth,  60.509 

New  Brunswick,  23,155 


BANKERS 


Trinity  Bldg. 
N£W  YORK 


Bourse  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Our  liooklet,  "  Hints  and  Helps  to  Invoton,''  is  a  study  of  invcstmrnrj 
well  wurth  reading.  It  may  be  had  by  tending  your  name  and  addres*,  which, 
for  amvenicnce,  may  be  written  on  the  mir(in  of  this  pge  and  mailed  lo  vt. 
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The  Great  American  Public  has  expressed  its 
Confidence  in  The  Prudential  ag^ain,  and  in  the  Prac- 
tical American  Way,  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds. 

The  Increase  in  Insurance  in  Force 
in  1905  was  over 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteen  Million  Dollars 

5uppo4e  yi)u  Inquire  for  a  Policy  .Suitable  to  Yourself.  You  May  be 
Surprised  Mow  Littk-  It  Will  Co5t  Write  Your  Name  and  Address  on  the 
Margin  of  thi*  AdvcrtiM.-ment  and  Send  for  a  Plan  of  home  Protection  and 
Savinjt  that  will  Interest  you. 

Write  Now, While  You  Think  of  It.    Dept.  18 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMRRICA 

InuorpDralDd  a«  n  Stock  Comi>an|r  Dy  tho  SInto  of  New  Jvrafy 

JOHN  F.  DRYDHN.  I>rcst.  HOMR  OFFICE,  Newark.  N.J. 
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Read  the  Diredions 


(ON  EACH  PACKAGE) 

and  FOLLOW  them. 
READ  the  label  in  front 
—  be   SURE  that  your 
SOAP  POWDER  is 

ftarline 

You  may  be  using  one  of 
the  many  IMITATIONS 
which  Unscrupulous  Grocers 
tell  you  (and  it's  false)  is 


Just  as  good  as  Fbarline 


Well-groomed  Big  and 
Little  Folks  use 

Packer's 


Tar 


^^^^^^^ 


"YOU 

CANNOT  BC6IN 

TOO  CARLV 


Soap 

Pure  as  the  Pines 

Soothes  while  Cleansing 
A  Luxury  to  Use 

THE   PACKER    MANUFACTURING    CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THESES  famous   pianofortes   have   been  made 
continuously  since   1823.     Over   fo\ir  score 
years    of   experience    is    exemplified    in  the 
Chickering  of  to-day.    The  name  guarantees  the 
highest  quality  of  material  and  workmanship. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,       ??^^^?ATJTA?^>N^'^''•  BOSTON 

Established  1833 
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KRELL 
AUTO- 
GRAND 


The  Ideal  Piano 
For  All 
Hands 


TRAINED  or  UNTRAINED 

Sweetest  melody  responds  to  the  touch  of  the  master  hand 
upon  the  Krcll  Auto-Grand,  while  by  the  simple  turn  of  a 
lever  the  novice  is  enabled  to  brinj^  out  the  same  magic  notes 
of  harmony. 

Two  Ways  Are  Better  Than  One 

The  Krcll  Auto-Grand  is  a  piano  of  matchless  grade,  well 
fitted  for  the  house  beautiful.  Its  ijuality  of  tone  cannot  be 
surpassed  and  its  charm  as  a  ]>erfect  automatic  instrument 
lies  in  its  simplicity  of  c<»nstr«ctii)n. 

Piano  an«l  player  aro  Idiilt  within  one  case  and  the 
tnccliaiiisni  is  ideal.  I'itu  st  materials  and  absence  of  com- 
Ulicati'd  parts  insure  its  diirahility.  .1//  abs-o/nfe  guarantee 
JorJifC  years  /.<  Oprrated  l)y  a  wonderful  battery 

of  ]>ellows.  till-  player  artinn  is  individual.  Kicry  note  has 
i/s  o-.L-ii  si/>ara/i-  artiou,  and  while  the  Krell  Auto-tirand 
rarely  needs  attentit»n.  complete  a^'tinn  for  any  note  can  he 
detached  and  readjusted  within  one  minute. 

SoinI  t()-il;iy  fiT  Cat;ilo;,' 1  „  .nnil  Si>ccial 


i-  ■ 


ii 


Dttt-T  I'f  Terms  tli.it  will  apjic.Jl  to  you. 

The  Auto-Grand  Piano  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Plans  of  Great  Interest  to  Dealers  to  be  Had  for  the  Asking 


if 
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victor  TalLlnc  Machine  Co 


Pleafcc  me  your  ratllrwuv 

and  tn>ulrarnt  lnf'>rmatinn« 
ftn'.l  tell  me  where  I  c«n  lieftr 
Oic  Vxtor  played. 


Hi*  M«*lor'^  Voice" 


VICTOR 
$40. 


The  throat  of  Caruso  is  a  mag-  ^ 
/Jf  nificently  powerful  and  sensitive  ma- 
chine and  the  artist's  soul  on  fire  sends  through 
this  machine  the  pulsations  which  we  know  as 
Caruso's  voice. 
\Vv         The  Victor  is  another  throat,  strong,  sensitive 
V  and  true,  and  it  brings  to  you — wherever  you  are — 
those  same  pulsations  of  sound  that  people  enjoy 
in  Grand  Opera  at  New  York,  or  in  hearing  Sousa's 
or  Pryor's  IJand,  and  the  light  and  bright  music  that  v 
is  such  a  relief  in  this  tired  over-strained  age.  I 

Obtainable  by  Easy  Payments 

through  Victor  dealers 

Here  are  the  six  principal  styles  of  the  Victor  with 
their  prices.    Most  any  Victor  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  Victor  Machines 
and  Records  by  your  paying  a  small  sum 
down  and  a  small  sum  per  month — you 
pay  as  you  enjoy.    After  a  while 
the  payment  stops  ;  but 
the  enjoyment  is  end- 
less. 

To  secure  further  information 
in  regard  to  full  details  of  tin- 
different  style  \'ictors  ancl 
buyinj;  on  the  instalment 
plan,  till  out,  cutout  and  mail 
us  today  the  coupon  at  tlic 
top  of  this  page. 

Victor  Talking;  Machine  Cc 
Camden  N  J 

Betliarr  i  .ftm  .iiliotn'  C  '  .  "f  M>m(rc»1, 
Caniilian  [>itlTltiii1i<r» 
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First  Among  Pianos 

By  universal  consent  the  Steinway  Piano  is  accorded  first  place  ainon^ 
the  pianos  of  the  world.  Great  artists  and  composers  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the  supreme  medium  of  instrumental  interpretation ;  and  among  music* 
loving  people,  it  obtains  no  less  recognition  as  the  fitting  piano  for  the  home. 
Piano-makers,  regarding  it  as  the  one  piano  worthy  of  emulation,  have  taken 
it  apart  and  examined  it  minutely  in  the  hope  of  discovering  its  secret.  But 
tbey  have  never  reproduced 

The  Steinway 

l>or  can  they,  unless  it  be  possible  to  reproduce  the  generations  of  genius 
and  devotion  that  have  made  it  what  it  is — the  first  piano  of  the  age. 

In  pianos,  it  pays  to  buy  only  the  best;  therefore,  if  you  intend  purchas- 
ing a  piano,  you  can  afford  a  Steinway.  Our  latest  models,  the  Vertegrand 
at  $500,  and  the  Miniature  Grand  at  $750,  are  wonderful  piano  values.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  life  of  a  Steinway  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
other  pianos.  Should  you  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  your  instrument,  the 
Steinway  will  always  bring  a  higher  price  than  any  other  make  of  piano. 
From  any  point  of  view,  whether  artistic  or  commercial,  the  Steinway  ia 
the  great  piano  investment. 

These  planoi  can  be  bou);ht  from  any  aulhorlzed  ^telnviv  4«al«r< 
with  cost  of  (reiEht  and  handlinK  aJded. 
tUiutrattd  caialocue  and  booklet*  sent  upon  reque«L 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  Sired 
New  York 


VIRTtONaNB 
^MICI  SSOO 


■iNiaTUitc  onaNO 
wnicc  trao 
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COMPETENT  critic  de- 
clared that  this  player- piano 
"  presents  an  irresistible 
strength  and  is  an  attraction 
which  must  appeal  to  the 
public  as  no  other  existing  combination  can." 

He  did  not  overstate  the  fact,  and  how 
could  he,  for  this  instrument  is  the  combined 
product  of  the  two  companies  —  Wm. 
Knabe  &  Company  and  The  Wilcox  & 
White  Company  —  occupying  the  foremost 
positions  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  and 
piano-playing  devices. 

The  touch  and  incomparable  tone  of  the 
Knabe  Piano  are  not  impaired  by  installing 
the  ANGELUS  entirely  within  the  piano 
case,  so  the  instrument  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  trained  musician  of  the  highest 
artistic  standard  and  is  a  never  failing  source 
of  delight  and  entertainment  to  everyone 
who  plays  it  by  means  of  the  ANGEILUS. 

For  ten  years  the  ANGELUS  has  been 
constantly  developed  by  its  inventive  origi- 
nators to  its'  present  point  of  sufjcriority. 
it  F>ossesses  peculiar  and  original  mechanical 
advantages  such  as  the  wonderful  melody 
buttons  and  the  famous  phrasing  lever  and 
the  diaphragm  pneumatics  producing  the 
human  touch.  These  give  the  performer  the 
means  to  produce  truly  artistic  music  and 
obtain  effects  not  possible  with  any  other 
piano  player. 

The  case  of  the  KNABE-ANGELUS 
is  of  elegant  design  and  beautiful  &nish 
and  is  made  of  most  carefully  selected 
veneers  of  choicest  figure. 

Write  for  handsome  booklel  and  name  of 
OUT  nearest  local  agency. 


The  Knabe-Ang«lui 
Ready  to  be  played  by  hand. 


l"he  Knal>e-Angciui 
Ready  lo  be  played  by  ANGELUS  Roll. 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 

Ed«Ut>t>cd  1876 

MERIDEN.  CONNECTICUT.  U.  S.  A. 
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QEORGK  W.  GtLK 

One  u(  vur  tuviiij^  fnenij^. 

Are  you  having  trouble  in  feeding  your  baby  ?  Does  hia  food  disagree 
with  hinn  ?  Does  he  lose  in  weight  ?  Does  it  seem  as  if  he 
never  would  stop  crying?  Then  Mellin's  Food  will  help  your  baby 
and  we  will  prove  it,  if  you  will  write  us  just  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
you  are  doing.  As  soon  as  your  letter  reaches  us,  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
of  Mellin's  Food  and  a  book  of  helpful  directions.  We  will  also  write  you  a 
personal  letter  and  tell  you  exactly  how  to  use  Mellin's  Food  for  your  baby. 
We  have  helped  thousands  of  babies  and  wc  can  help  yours — if  you  will  let  us. 

MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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UNDmOODS  OIOGIML 


DEVILED 


••BRANDED  WITH  THE  DtVIL.  BUT  FIT  FOR  THE  GODS." 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Undenvwd's  Original  Dt-vilcU  Ham  makes  sandwii  his  tlmt  fairly  melt  in  your  mouth,  and  is 
deliciou-i  xs  a  relish  to  li-sh  and  Kume  cooked  over  the  camp  Ure.  Made  only  of  the  finest  supnr  cured 
ham  and  the  choicest  of  spin  s :  — always  the  same.  If  you  want  pure  deviled  ham,  call  for 
Underwood's,  and  luok  on  the  can  for  the  little  red  devil. 

Some  kinds  of  so  called  Deviled  Ham  reuil  for  lo  cents  per  }  lb.  can  —  Underwood  s  seUs  for 
more  than  twice  as  much. 

Try  It  and  you  will  see  why ! 

No  sham  in  I' nderwo<jd's.  Imi  All  Ham.  —  That's  the  reason. 

Avoid  imitations;  Imy  the  Genuine  Oripnal  Red  D.  vil  Hr;ind.  for  sah;  hy  all  first-class  grocers. 
If  your  grocer  dot-s  not  keep  it,  send  his  name  and  15  cents  and  wc  will  send  ynu  a  J  U».  can. 

WILLIAM  CNDEK-WOOD  CO..    ^   ^    ^    Boston.  MiKSS. 
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A  Good  Style  ) 

Here's  a  gcxxl  collar  for 
ever>'-day  wear — the  Corliss- 
Coon  "Rumford"— 2  for  25c. 

It  comes  close  together  at 
the  top,  but  rounds  off  sharply, 
allowing  wide  space  for  the 
stylish  large  four-in-hand. 

**  Kumford  "  is  an  easy  col- 
lar to  put  on,  and  the  tie  slips 
easily  into  place. 

Corliss  -  Coon  Collars  ar« 
made  to  fit  perfectly.  They 
set  well,  bringing  out  their  good 
lines  of  style. 

These  collars  are  expensively 
made  —  the  Corliss-Coon  way — 
but  you  get  collars  at  two  for  i 
quarter  that  look  unusually  well,  a  _ 
comfortable  and  outwear  others  —  no 
matter  what  you  pay. 


RUMF0RD-2r 


CorHs\ 
Collars 


arc  2  for 
25c.  Folds' 

arc  four-ply — always  and  in 
all  styles.    But,  at  the  "plague 
.spot,"  where  other  collars  go  to 
pieces  quickly.we  cut  away  enough 
terlining  (where  the  illustration  b 
shaded)  to  let  the  collar  fold  without 
straining  the  fine  surface  material. 


A»k  jroui  fttrnlfhfr  lo  ibow  yoo  Cortitt-CooB  Collan,  or  writ*  ii  oner  fr.r  ■"Colljr  Kinki"— our  btnk  of  nrw  and  ksdlns 
VZ  V;  J  k'""  »'l''n*'l'  '"Xi  «oi  inr  »IKle  you  like,  wr  will  ,upp|y  y«,  by  mill  d.reci  Itum  o«t  ficton  oa 

receipt  at  ihr  pncr— 1  (or  J5c.— $1.50  per  duzen. 

Wriie  II  once  for  "Collji  Kinks"  or  tend  25c.  for  two  Rumlord  Collirt  and  rnjoy  their  x^rfect  lit.  tood  Myle  and  ioam  wm. 


Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.  O. 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


Everything:  for  Children's  Wear 

is  profusely  illustrated  and  fully  described  in  our 

1906  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 
It  brings  the  service  of  the  most  unique  estab- 
lishment in  the  world  to  your  door.    Copy  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 

We  have  no  branch  stores — no  agents. 

Address  Dept.  17 

60-62  W.  23d  St.,   -  NEW  YORK 


TELEPHO.SKS, 
^S.  Calalog  of  loo 
....^  Klectric  we  have  it. 
OHIO  ELtCTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  World's 
He»lauarters  lor  klectric  Novclues,  Supplies,  Hoolu.  We  undcr- 
lellall.    Want  axenu. 


r?  »KI.FrTTWO|IONTII«i-^^  ^  /-^ 

r*III*/\r\/>  TiU  K-OM.Y  ^  I 

.     .  _  ■  roiny.  Norway.  Swcdm.  F)n- 


WKLFCT  TWO  HON 
HI  MM  Kit  TOI'K 
H^*l  t'Min  ritrmttnt; 

,     .  „     .         -  roinv.  Norway,  Swcdm.  F)n- 

Und.  RauU.  AintrU.  Italy.  f|«B,t,  YniKt  and  Spa's  »t  

Api.lt  at  once.   MKV.  I.  D.  TKMPLil.  W>lerl*wa.  Ummm. 


LIBRARIES  ^^^cata^rued 

OLD  BOOKS  ^"|S!a^ 

C  p.  EVERITT,  117  East  23r(l  St.,  NEW  YORK, 


Ellen  Glasgow's  Books 

The  Dfliverancc.  $1.50. 
The  Voice  of  the  People.  $1.50 
The  Battlepround.  $1.50. 
The  Freeman  and  Oilier  Poems.    Net.  $1.50 
Postage,  5  rents.  Published  by 

DOtlBLEDAV.   PAGE   tc  COMPA.VY 
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Why  Are  O^se^^  Soc  ks 
for  Men  Recognized  To-day  as 
the  Standard  of  Excellence, 
G)mfort,  Durability,  and  Fit  ? 

B«c«ut«  th^  are  the  moat  comfortable  and 
perfect  fitting,  free  from  seama,  and,  unlike 
other  todu,  are  knit  to  fit  Thry  do  not  bind 
over  the  instep,  at  do  loclu  ttrctched  over  a  form. 
Their  durability  U  aisured  ;  due,  firrt,  to  the 
quality  of  yarna  uied  in  their  conctruction  being  o( 
the  fineat  grade,  (elected  az>d  made  by  ouraelvet  to 
meet  our  own  ipeciSc  rcquirementt.  Second,  due  to 
the  pain*  taken  in  their  construction  by  expert,  well- 
paid  operators  and  with  the  lateat  aod  beat 
machinery. 

Your  Dealer  Should  Carry 
These  Goods 

A»k  him  for  them  ;  if  not  obtainable  that  way, 
wc  will  fill  your  trial  order  ourselves. 

The  following  styles  are  25  centa  per  pair; 
6  pairs  for  $1.50.  Sent  anywhere  in  United 
States  on  receipt  of  price,  deliveiy  charges 
prepaid. 

Medium  Weight  Cottons 

19»W  Black  uppers  —  cream  color  double 
soles 

19s9      Black  —  our  famous  Snot% black 

D9  Navy  Blue  —  wiih  Hair-Line  Stripes  of 
Bleached  White 

19F20  Black — with  neat  and  small  embroid- 
ered figures  in  Cardinal  Silk 

38F10  Navy  Blue  —  with  neat  and  small  em- 
broidered figures  in  White  Silk 

SPl      Oxford  Mixture  —  pure  white  inside 

FREE  :    INTERESTING  COLORED 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG 

SHAW  STOCKING  COMPANY 

15  Smith  Street,  Lowell.  Mam. 


Why  Pay 
$500  for  a  Piano 
Only  $12  for  a  Refrigerator 

when  the  health  of  yourself  and  family  driwnd 
absolutely  on  your  refriserator?  Unsanitary, 
zinc-lined  rcfrigerBtort  cause  disease-  the  line 
corrodes  and  poisoni  milk  and  (cod.  The 
sickness  of  thousands  of  children,  the  stomach 
troubles  and  disease*  of  msny  men  and  women 
can  t>e  traced  directly  to  refrigerator  poisoned 
fiiilk  and  food,  yet  few  people  ever  think  about  the 
kind  of  refrigerator  they  have  in  their  homes. 

A  clean,  dry,  sanitary  refrigerator  will  pay  for 
itaelf  every  year  in  saving  of  ice,  doctor'a  billa 
and  waate  of  food. 

McCray 
Refrigerators 

are  Opal  Glass,  Tile,  or  White 

Wood  Lined 

and  while  they  cost  a  little  mrre  than  ordinary 
unsanitary  refrigerators,  they  save  you  more 
Md  soon  pay  for  themselves. 

The  McCray  Patent  System 

»ive«  such  an  absolutely  perfect  circulation  of 
pure,  cold,  dry  air  that  you  can  keep  aalt  or 
matches  in  a  McCray  Refrigerator  without  get- 
ting damp.  Do  you  know  any  other  refrigerator 
that  will  stand  that  severe  tcsti 

We  build  refrigerators  in  all  aizes  for  J{eal< 
d»nc0*.  Clubs,  HotmlM,  Moapltatt,  Grot 
emrs,  Markatt,  FlorUtM,  etc. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Catalogue 

which  tells  why  the  McCray  Refrigerator  is  the 
best  refrigerator  built  anywhercor  by  anybody 
also   a   valuable  book,  "How   To    Use  a 
Refrigerator." 

McCrmy  Refrigerators  ara  also  BulH  to  Order 
Catalogue  and  Hstlmate*  Free 

Ask  for  Catalocue  No.  81  for  Reaidencea,  No.  46 
for  Hotela,  Clubs,  Restaurants,  Public  Institu- 
tions, etc ,  No.  S7  for  Meat  Markets,  No.  M  for 
Grocers,  No.  71  for  Florists. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Company 
484  Mill  St.,  Kendallviile,  Ind. 

Chlcaco  Office  5S  Wabash  Ave. 

Branch  Offices  io  all  the  principal  dties.  I 
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CleanaUe 


Porcelain  Lined  Refrigerators 


rhii  StyU,  J5x22x4«:  ' 
PoliiW  Oak  CiK 
QuaHrr  Sawed  Panel*. 

$27.50 

Writ*  for  {ret  Hmplc 
oi  porcelain  liaiotf 
mnd  catalog  vKoiviag 
V)  other  ttylci. 


Excel  all  others  in  all  practical  and  neceaaary  feature*. 
Tbe  porcelain  lining  15  real  porcelain  fuied  on  fhect  tteel,  anJ  iaiet- 
tructi'jle.  This  incans  a  sweet,  clean  refrijferator — no  foul  odor*. 
The  doort  are  air-ti(;ht.  Ordinary  refrigerator  door*  lock  in  one 
place  only  The  Leonard  door  lock  (see  cut)  draw*  the  door  air-tight 
at^ainst  the  door  frame,  and  locks  it  top,  bottom  and  sides,  so  that  air 

cannot  get  in  around  the  edges.    This  means  your  ice  bill  i*  cut  in  balf. 
The  shelves  slide  in  metal  bars  and  arc  adjustable  to  any  height  (ace 
cut  I — very  convenient.     By  putting  in  extra  shelves  for  pie*,  etc  w« 
increase  the  capacity  one-third  without  extra  cost. 
There  are  nine  walls  to  preserve  the  ice — (see  cut  below.) 

The  price  is  ' ;  less  than  tile  lining,  and  the  refrigerator  better. 
For  **\t  by  all  the  best  dealers,  or  will  thip  direct  from  factory     Frei|ht  prepaid  as  far 
a*  the  N1i»i»tippi  and  Ohi«  Rivera     Beware  of  imitationi  made  with  white  paint;  tha 

lead  i*  rL*i'<*ni>u#.    v^u  iun  t£rat<h  It    wtit  a  ^>n. 


Tku  ia  dac 

LEONARD  LOCK 


Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co.  :f*'~frl' 


35  Oltawa  St..  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich. 


Ctou  SecUoD  of  Lcooaxd  Clcaoablc  RefrixexaCoi. 

MINERAL 
>0L 


Plan  For  Your 

Flowers  Now 


Dreer** 

Garden  Book 
lor  igo6  makes  it 
easy  10  plan  and  sruw  a  suc- 
cessful Kardcn.    It  Illustrates  and  describe* 
evervtliing  desirable  in  the  way  o(  seeds,  plants 
and  biilbs;  Aower  and  vegetable.   Old  l.»hioiied 
flopU  favorites  oi  lan«r  igo  tlut  many  t>coplo  have 
almost  forgottea  :  other  nre,  new  dowers  tttat 
cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 

DREER'S  / 

Garden  Book  for  1906 
FREE 

Olrrs  hints  lu  llie  nmiltr  ol  "olpctlon.  cure 
and  <'iiltlvutlon  Lhal  mil  maki-  Kunh  tiin;:  a 
dPlluHI.        paidn  Willi  more  tlmu  HaiU  lllus- 
tr»tloDB.  stx  moKulliccDt  colon-U  phtics. 

Drwr'g  (lardfn  iJOflK  for  IliuitseDtfrw  on 
Bpi>l><'u<i<>n.  I'  .''Oil  ueullon  thin  niiurazlue.  If 
yoa  liiipiid  dolnu  any  plant  1  nic  t til ii  Spring,  wiit* 
St  oucv  (ur  H  cupv  of  lilts  vuluut>le  tjouta. 

BENKY  A.  DKEUr.  714  Cbcstaul  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


} 


Where  Our  Great 
Men  Lived 


C^OR  charm   and  beauty, 
here  is  a  volume  which 
every  true   book-lover  will 

appreciate :  Country  Homes 
of  Famous  Americans*  by 

Oliver  Broxson  Capen. 
Introduction  by  Thos.Went- 
worth  Higginson.  //  is  unique 

($5.50  postpaid) 


Co«Km  urs 


(S) 


TiisVbaia'»V%«n 
rAsmae 


®nisCA> 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &CO.  NEW  YORK_ 
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CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR 


Sold  only  in  5 lb.  sealed  boxes! 


IWAGINATION  COulD  NOI  CONCflVt  Of  A  HANDIER  AND  PRfHIER  fORM  THAN  IS  PRESfNUO  IS  CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR" 
NEITHER  COULD  1M[M0S1  PARTICUIAR  PEOPlE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  P'JRITY  DR  ECONOMICAl  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE, 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.        BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFRE. 

By  grocers  everywhere^  <5>^ 


1 


Time-Tried  Silver 

It  is  safe  only  to  buy  the  kind  of  silverplate  that  has  proved  itself  by 
time.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  bare  assertion  that  this  or 
that  brand  will  wear  and  the  fact  that 

^1 


1847  ROGERS  BROS 

gilverware  has  endured  through  actual  service  since  its  origin  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.    Its  reputation  as  "Silter  Plate  that  Wears  " 
was  won  on  its  actual  wearing  quality.    Remember  this  when  buying 
and  look  for  the  trade  mark  your  prandparents  knew— 
••1847  ROGERS  BROS."    .All  dealers  sell  it.    Send  for  hand 
sotin.  new  cat&lotue  "R-49" 

MCRIOEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Merlden,  Conn. 
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The  World' sGreatest Razor 


'T'HE  GH-LETTE  will  give  yoo  a  shave  as  cleans  as  dose  aad  as 


•jtiifactory  as  yovx  barber  can  do  it. 


Yiio  pi  wder  oli  with  as  smooth  and  snug;  a  leeling  as  when  you  leave 
.1  barber  sh<ip.    Be  YOUR  OWN  BARBER,  and  save  money. 

THE  WORLD-FAMED  BLADE  OF  FINEST  STEEL. 

iThe  Blade  That  s  Smooth.  The  Blade  That's  Keen. 

Ihe  Blade  That's  Safe.  The  Blade  That's  Steel. 

The  Blade  That's  Clean.  The  Blade  That  Shaves. 

12  Blades.    24  Keen  Edges. 

20  TO  40  SATISFYING  SHAVES  FROM  EACH  BLADE. 

Triple  >i!viT-p]ated  ><t  "ith  VI  lilaite*.        [        In  Leather, 
Qu-uliuiilc  K"M-l>i<«'e''  '"oiioKram. )  Velvei-Lineil  Cases. 

Si>«'<  iali  "inl)iiiaiiun  -^'t  wiili  liru>li  .iikI  »<>ap  in  ^ilver  holders.  10  txtra  Blades, 
211  t.li;irj>  Kv(i;c>.  ni«»d  »i>r  a  year,  50  cfiu>.  At  thi>  Low  Prue.  no  blades 
cxi'liait^ci], 

I  No  Hinges  thai  RusL  No  Claspj  that  Break.  No  Springs  that  Weaken. 

One  Sturdy  Frame  of  Mechanical  Completeness. 

t)iir  Nrw  <'.imltin.ition  Set  mhU  u/or,  in<  luiliuj;  Hiap  and  l>rii»h  in  Mlver 
lioldir-  l.»r  travilinn  nun.     \Vc  Mij.plv  all  ilcalcrs  «iih  l>o.iklet>  ami  -Mun^. 
S.-lil  1>\  li  .idiun  Cinlrry  ;iiid  H;inlsvarc  l)raler>.    .A-k  to  m-c  lliem  and  tor 
our  iHMiklot,  or  «riie  lor  nur  spci  ial  ttial  uHcr. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY, 

Du.ld.na.  New  York  Qiy. 

^       ~         ^  v: 


in 


f 

fBLADtSi 
KEEK 

Hedges 
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Wc  lu.iy  he  able  to  assist  our  readers  in  selecting  the  right  automobile.  In  this  deparl- 
ment  are  printed  the  announcements  of  leading  makers.  We  will  answer  questions  about 
automobiles  and  give  ever>'  possible  assistance  to  our  readers  in  securing  detail  information. 

Address,  READERS'  SERVICE,  The  World-s  Work,  New  YorkCity 


The  GOODYEAR 
AUTO  TIRE  -^r";-"-' 

Can  be  Removed 
in  Thirty  Seconds 


That's  gosx>cI  trufh.  thoufh  \X  RimnjH  like  n  "fish 
Btory  ■■  Stop  <<ir  n  minute  at  any  Brunch  Stf)rc  an  J  dO 
it  yoorsclf.  Have  a  (rit-ml  liolJ  the  watch.  Tbcn  you'll 
know  we're  not  exat^t^oratintr  a  purticlc. 

You  won't  need  a  sintrlc  tool— just  your  liDKcrs. 

You  see  the  tlanifps  on  the  Universal  Rim  arc  Kingi. 
You  lift  out  a  lockintf-rinK  (held  In  the  riKlit  hand  in  the 
illustration^  and  then  pull  the  outMdu  llani;e  ri^bt  uA, 
like  a  rinif  oflf  your  finccr.   Then  slide  off  the  lire. 

It's  ridiculously /-iiiy  and  much  different  (rum  pcr- 
sptrinK  away  for  two  or  three  hours  before  an  Inter- 
ested audience,  pryioff  away  with  "jUnmles"  and  other 
burglar  tools,   

Now  there  arc  other  uood  feature*  about  THK 
(lOODVKAK  DKT.\CHAHLK  AUTO  TIkK  ON  UM- 
VKR.SAL.  KlXt.  just  ai  iiiiportant— ju&t  uii  trouble  sav- 
ing.  just  a.s  money  saving. 

Taken  ti>£fthfr  thry  -,t  ipf  out  at  one  sutrp  lull  90  per 
cent  of  all  Auto  Tirf  Trouhlrs. 

It  won't  A'<m  Cut.    Vuu  can  ride  it  jf>soIut/-/y  flat  for 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO^ 

firancbes  in  the  Following  Ci 

Borton  6Morrlmae  Bt.  HulTnlo.. 

ChU-jwto   1I<|  U'ktit' Kt.         |)«-nv.  r  .'.'.'.'.  .'.'.".  .    .  .  .  a 

Bt.  Lna\»  71'J.'H  Moruan  St.         N<  w  York.  .Tor.  Mtb  8u 

Bailey  "Won't-. Slip"  Tread  furni.«hed  on  Goo4y«v ' 


miles  without 
even  marring  the  CMiaff. 

It  won't  Crerp,  tbutvh  nol 
cbanically  fastened  to  tberte 

It  Is  the  tixxliesi  and 
market,  though  (paradooticMl  aa  li 
most  durable. 

This  Tire  U  90  per 
These  are  rraenJ 
(or  further  details.  Bat 
Is  true  and  WE  CAJi  nOVt  n 

Now.  let  nt  prove  li 
all  we  ask.   JnsI  drop 
(or  a  couple  of  m' 
urrite  ut,  and  weH 
Don't  speed  • 
ask  the  maker  to 
yuu  are  eomrtt 
imtrreit.  If  yom 
Slvc  ui  a  cfaaaoe  to 


Olds  Motor  Works 

We  manufacture  a  onmpictc  line  of 

Passenger  and  Delivery  Wa^i 

Write  for  drtaiirti  informatijn  to 

Dept.  C 

Lansing 


i 
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The  hixurioiis  strength  and  power  of  Franklin  rars.  and  their  abundant  adequacy 
to  all  demands  become  more  evident  with  eviTv  mile  trawled  and  every  test. 


Tht  Franklin  M<>ii>r  Hnnk  —  haDdtonicsI  and  clearrM  ever  publi«licii  —  >litjw%  in  riill  detail  ihe  dulinctiT* 
features  which  make  Kraukliti*  what  they  are.    Wriic  for  it. 

Four-cylinder  Touring-car  S2ftOO 
Six-cylinder  Touring-car  $-4000 

Pritrn  f.  o.  h.  Syracuse 


Four-cylinder  RunalMut  $1400 
Four-cylinder  Light  Touring-car  $1800 

Four-cylinder  Limousine  $4000 

H.  H.  FR,ANK.LIN  MFG.  CO.,  S)Tacuse,  N.  Y.,  M.  A.  L.  A.  M. 
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Type  D.    Hour-cylinder  TourinjJ-car  $2^)0 


Five  pasKOger*.  Air-cooled  motor,  ao  "  Franklin  horsc-puwcr."  t  hree  >pccd  itidioK  gear  iranvinlkaioa. 
Shaft  drive.  I)i«r  cluirh.  Force-feed  uiler  on  ila:kh.  lao-incb  wheel  base.  iBoopvunda.  4J  miles  per  buur.  Full 
bud- and  lail-tight  equipment.    $xtao.    f.  <i.  b.  ^yracUM;. 

Buy  with  your  mind  as  well  as  your  eyes. 

Buy  power  and  capacity,  not  mere  bulk.    Buy  strength,  safety  and  all-day 
mileage,  not  useless  weight  and  extravagant  tire-bilk. 
Buy  the  genuine  luxury  of  real  comfort. 

The  Franklin  is  the  modern  "grey-hound"  type  of  motor-car  ;  impressive,  not 
for  eye-filling  avoirdupois,  but  the  mind -satisfying  ability  and  cnjoyabiUly  which 
comes  of  an  extremely  efficient  motor  in  a  strong  roomy  flexibly-framed  perfectly- 
suspended  light-weight  car. 

Franklin  motor*  are  powerful  beyond  all  other* 
of  their  liic  and  rating  be<.uu>c  Franklin  air-cooling 
crcale»  and  maintains  the  mi<\t  eflicient  working 
temperature  poxible  to  obtain  10  a  moii>r-<  ar  engiue. 
The  Franklin  auxiliary  exhaust  di^rhargeo  the  hoi 
caMt  left  bv  Ihe  explosion  without  carrying  ihem 
Back  through  the  cylinder  as  in  ordinary  engines, 
lliere  is  no  flame  to  burn  and  pit  the  main  exhaust- 
valve  and  cause  it  tu  leak  power.  There  is  Dl>o^rr- 
keaiing  and  00  back-pressure  tu  retard  the  piston  on 
its  idle  stroke.  I'lie  combuslii>n  chamber  i«  kept  »o 
ccHil  that  it  lakes  in  a  much  larger  fresh  charge  than 
U  ever  admitted  by  it.mdard  cylinders  uf  et|ual  sire. 


and  the  unusually  full  power  ttiua  obtaipcd  ia  pro- 
duced continuously  under  full  load  without  biDdrancc, 
leakage  or  |.n.»of  any  kind. 

(•etiitig  nd  of  waier-cooliog  appanlu*  mod  iia 
heavirr  supporting  frame  free*  the  power  from  a  use- 
\cs%  Wright,  while  the  four  full-«tliplic  spring  and 
wai.id  *ill  construction,  UMd  in  every  Franklin  car, 
absorb  r>>ad-vibraiions,  save  the  power  that  is  jolted 
out  of  ^liif  metal-frame  car«,  and  make  speed  to  »«fe 
and  comfortable  on  ordinary  ri>iigh  cr>untry  ruadt 
that  the  excepli<inal  ability  allained  is  belter  utilized 
and  more  cumplelcly  available  than  thai  of  any  other 
car. 
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ll  rests  with  our  nearest  rep- 
resentative to  prove  to  you  why 


Peerless 

Motor  Cars 


nirrct 
Lrive 


are  the  finest  product  turned  out  by  any 
autonjobile  maker  in  America.  And  the 
Peerless  is  tlic  only  American  car  not  ex- 
celled by  the  fanciest-priced  car  from 
foreign  lands. 

It  rests  with  you  to  allow  him  to  prove 
or  disprove  it  in  justice  to  yourself.  All 
we  can  tell  you  on  paper  can't  bctrin  to  prove 
these  claims  to  you  the  way  an  actual  examination  ,] 
of  the  Peerless,  and  comparison  with  all  other  cars 
can  do — n<)t  so  well  as  the  I'eerh-ss  ride  that  our 
nearest  apent  wilt  take  pleasure  in  giving  you. 

Our  Catalogue  Gives  a  Good  Idea 

of  tJir  uTti'lur  rnrcKarm  .ll  t»'.itfjtr-^  i>f  |V»•^I«•^^,  arnl  will  's*'U'\  it  lO 
you  tjri  rr<|u»*Nt  u-*  Uivi  s»-riii  ynii  u  J«*ltrr  *A  intrr/flucti'iii  (■>  our 

nt'jfrii  r»'|'r''^'»'-»'>vr  anrj  yoii  r.in  ye-v  ("f  y«itjr>^l(  —  tlir  IVr^Iv^'•  tar 
and  the  fn.nrhlr^%  rrciird  '»i  lWrI»*«.s  acliiev*-(jit'fiu.  wc  are  *urc  wiU  tc 
more  than  citough       cutiviriLrr  you. 

THF.  PEERLESS  MOTOR  TAR  COMPAIVY 

41  Lisbon  Street  CleveUrtd.  Ohio 

Mtmf:.?r  A.  L.  A. 
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The  Incomparable 

WHITE 

The  Car  for  Service 


THE  WHITE  STEAMER  ABROAD 

THE  favorable  comparisons  frequently  made  between  various  American 
machines  and  the  best  known  of  the  foreign  makes  are  interestingt  but 
we  believe  that  a  specific  statement  of  the  sales  abroad  of  these  American 
machines  would  be  more  convincing. 

This  company  has  a  branch  office  in  London  (exclusively  for  its  automobiles), 
which  was  established  in  I90I.  We  also  have  flourishing  agencies  in  Paris,  in 
Antwerp  and  in  Milan.  Our  cars  arc  thus  sold  in  four  European  countries  in 
competition  with  the  home  product.  Theprice  abroad  is  the  American  price  plus 
ail  extra  charges  for  freight,  duty,  etc.  The  number  of  "White  cars  already  con- 
tracted for  to  be  delivered  in  Europe  this  season  reaches  well  into  three  figures. 

This  extensive  European  organization  ensures  that  White  tourists  will  receive 
abroad  every  courtesy  and  attention. 

In  addition  to  our  European  business  we  have  agencies  in  Japan,  in  Australia, 
in  the  Philippines,  in  Hawaii  and  in  Mexico.  As  an  example  of  the  importance 
of  these  agencies,  we  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  arc  more  Whites 
in  progressive  Japan  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

WRITE   FO^  LITERATURE 

S'l^i^  COMPANY 


WHITE 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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rOUR  BEST  BUSINESS  PARTNER— the 


Just  consider  Low  first  cost,  low  operating  expense,  freedom  from  disorders,  durability 
in  service,  easy  and  dependable  control — six  convincing  facts  demonstrated  by  the  Oldsmobile. 

Will  send  you  six  li.-nes  six  convincing  facts  on  your  written  request.    Now  it's  up  to  you. 

The  Oldsmobile  Stanciard  Runabout.  Model  B — the  car  at  indispeniable  to  budncM  economy  a»  the  tele> 
pKone,  the  typewnter  or  the  tewing  machine — n  now  built  with  either  straight  or  curved  front.  It*  /  h.  p.  tiagle 
cylinder,  water-cooird  motor  gives  rf!icirncy  without  complication.    Price  unchanged,  $630. 

The  Oldsmobile  Palace  Touring  Car.  Model  S — an  American  car.  the  product  ol  American  brain*. 
Send  (or  booklet  telling  why  this  (our-cylinder  28  h.  p.  machine  can  give  you  more  ftyle,  ttabiliiy  and  go  (or 
$2250  than  any  other  car  on  ihr  market  at  double  the  money. 

The  Double-Action  Olds,  Model  L  -  the  car  with  two  working  stroke*  to  every  revolutton  of  the  crank — 
it  tbe  "proper"  thmg  in  automobile* — the  talk  of  the  year.  The  abtence  of  valve*,  guide*,  cams,  and  other 
intricacie*  attracts  the  novice — sitisfte*  the  expert.  Its  motor  has  ooly  tkrM  worldtig  parta.  It  takes  hills  on  hi^ 
speed  where  other  cars  are  forced  into  low  gear.  Its  price  with  complete  equipment,  $1250.  "Double- Action 
booklet"  on  request.    It's  good  reading. 


\ftmher  of  Anotlalion  IJctnieJ 
j4utemBtill  Munujaclurtrt, 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

Lanaing,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Iradt  lappFitii frem  C-tnaJian 
Fa<iorjf,  Packard  EJeetrU  Co. ,  Ltd. , 
Si.  CatAtnttti,  Ont. 


-CATALOG  COUPON 


SPECIAL  COUPON 


MOTOR  TAIX  COUPON- 


Kindlf  und  me  information  rtjrarding 
tan  cbuUd.     I  am  iniertiltd. 

Modal  B          Model  S          Model  I  

D«ltv«rT  Can          PaaMn««r  Traffic 

Car*   W.A. 


ff'e  will  tend  ont  of  our  handiomt  Art  I 
Calendar  I  it  rvtry  Oldtmokile  owner  Fill  I 
out  the  fallowing  and  mail  at  once.    W.  i^.  , 

Car  Nurnbar   Modal^_ 

tVktn  and  from  v>kom  purr:..,,,.!  | 


Prtunt  Owner 

jiddrtll —  - 


Encloud  find  3^  cenli,  for  wiici  iint 
MOTOR  TALK,  a  mjguxine  devoted  to 
autemoiilingf  unl  lo  me  fir  /  year. 

W.  A, 


Samt  

/^ddrtu- 
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Model  M 

Light  Tour- 
ing Cnr.  f'  -o, 
r.o.b.  Ix-ttolt 
(not  incluJ- 
tog  lamp*). 


Sureness 
of  Service 

Of  all  the  reasons  why  the 
Cadillac  is  the  caryou  should 
own,  the  greatest  is  this: 
Neper-failing  sertficeableness 
at  a  minimum  of  operating  eX' 
pense.  Whether  runabout  or 
touring  car,  it  is  an  example 
of  careful  motor  building — 
a  car  behind  which  stand 
the  name  and  experience  of  the  largest  automobile  estab- 
lishment in  the  world.  Every  detail  of  workmanship 
and  material  is  wrought  with  that  exactness 
which  accompanies  superior  skill 
and  up-to-date  equip-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
ment.  This  ^ 
why  the         

stands 
pre-eminent 

k  ^^^^^^^^^^       for  its  dependability  and 

— ^^^^^^  economy  of  maintenance.  What- 
ever your  requirements,  there's  a  Cadil- 
lac to  meet  them  perfectly.  The  single-cylinder 
types  are  marvels  of  power  and  endurance  ;  their  perform- 
ances are  yet  to  be  equaled  by  any  other  machines  of  their 
class.  The  four-cylinder  cars,  built  upon  the  same  rugged 
principles  that  have  made  the  smaller  types  famous,  com- 
bine all  that  could  be  desired  for  touring  service. 

In  design  the  1906  Cadillacs  are  strikingly  beautiful;  in 
fmish  they  are  truly  works  of  art. 

Send  for  Booklet         and  address  of  nearest  dealer, 

who  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion will  convince  you  of 
the  merits  of  the  Cadillac. 

Model     10  h.  p.  Imubont.  t7M. 
Model  H,  Ugbt  Toving  Ur.  tMH 
Model  H.  SO  h.  p.  Touring  Car.  ttSMl 
Model  L,  40  h.  p.  Toviog  Car.  IS.7M. 
AU  prices  Lo.k.  Detroit 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO^ 
Detroit.  Mich. 
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•For  1  Mile  or  1000  Miles.. 

The  Type  XII,  Pope-Toledo  is  the  Fastest, 
Most  Powerful  Stock  To\jring  Car  in  America 


1 


35-40  H.  P.  Full  Equipment,  Price  $5,500 


Please  note  carefully  that  we  say  one 
mile  or  a  thousand  miles — Moreover,  the 
Type  XII,  35-40  H.  P.  Pope-Toledo,  will 
run  more  miles  at  less  cost  for  tires,  fuel 
and  repairs,  and  with  less  adjusting  than 
any  high  powered  touring  car  in  the 
world.  Transmission  is  made  of  the 
new  chrome  nickel  steel,  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  225,000  pounds,  and  is,  with- 
out question,  the  strongest,  most  silent 
and  smoothest  running  transmission  ever 
placed  in  an  automobile.  This  year  ue 
have  adopted  the  "I "  licam  form  of  axlcs^ 


and  Runabouts  on  request. 

Be  Sure  the  Na^me  "POPE"  is  on  Yo\ir  Automobile. 


drop  forged  in  our  own  plant  from  steel 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  110,000 
pounds.  Both  foot  and  emergency  brakes 
act  on  the  rear  hub  bands,  thus  relieving 
all  brake  strain  and  wear  on  the  trans- 
mission. Engine  throttles  down  to  a 
point  making  it  possible  to  drive  behind 
a  team  walking,  or  gives  the  maximum 
efficiency  of  the  engine  all  on  the  high 
gi'.-ir.  Catalogue  of  20-25  ;  35"4<* '  4050 
and  60  H.  P.  Touring  Cars,  Limousine 


Pope  Motor  Car  Co, 

Desk  N,  Toledo.  O. 

Members  A.  L.  A.  M. 

BOSTON,  iti  Columbus  Ave.    .NEW  VOKK,  171J  Briucl«^y. 
WASHINCTOK,  Siy  n^ih  Sirecl,  N.W. 
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SIMOnREDUCEDKIASCMi 


Four-Cylinder,  $2,500.00. 

Krrf>  itir  T mi'tc  m  ^of  <-ilril  ind  it  will  JO  I leKl  on  duini 
hu»;n.  «•  rstfy  milMirr  nf  ihr  day. 

l.'p  hill  ind  driun  di.r.iitmnuEh  ind  rul«y  roi<l«— ilwavt un 
thr  hith  tix-rd  i»>im  like, and  alvij>«  uixij-nmiirrfd,  »tnoOtl» 
anil  r»en. 

It  rin't  CO  out  o<  lummixion  hrcju^r  thrir  arr  nn  Talvci, 
cam*  nr  J^ars  lo  put  it  <>ul  n*  commi**  ion. 

No  'rjrinilinc  or  tniir.e  — 00  trouble  at  All  brcauic  all 

Ihr  IIrlo^i^  i«  taken  "ii:  ir.  I'n-  i»  h  ml"-  \>;'r. 
On  >.>M  Jrali/f  that  l>  j:i Jrr  il.  ■.'  I  .wtr  !■>» iirl»  »rr  ncipiiit 
praciicalir  aSI  n)  (hr  oiiri  that  coinr  In  Ihe  man  »ho  diivr»  a 
car  nt  thr  Ingf-cvclc  upr? 

I)"  >nil  apptrcijic  that  thf»p  Elni.irr  ov>  rrf«  frf  a«  muth 
p.iurl  witli  nut  tnjl-nlir.di-r  car  j«  mu  »  ".Id  t""'  »  HIl  t  ichi 
ctlii'drtl  0*  thr  Iuji-dlIc  1)pr? 


Throe-Cylir\dcr,  SI. SOU. 

Iu«t  think  ot  ha»iiif  «n  »«*'•*»«  •/ >»i»«»—foiil 

impulKI  rvcfy  irvoluiion  and  «t«/«r»  ttnmimi)  •/ aifiaa. 

Thr  Two-C'yctc  Elit»rr  la  tMM  only  doinf  infinitrly  taofc  than 
«-r  rver  claimed  'or  it — it  la  Mthtrinf  im  m  afw  <r«  id  nocor 

car  conilruciion. 

Ii'a  not  nuipiliint  the  ClinoTC  tvo-cyclc  If  lorcInK  iti 
way  into  thr  br<l  lour-cy(  Ir  ticiortra  in  (he  CMDtrr— il'l 
turpcitini;  it  didn  t  happrn  bctorc. 

Sinipir'  Simpler  than  any  other  car  in  the  world — eifMe*n 
to  iwriiry  pim  kitlpped  trom  each  cl  the  lour  cylindcra  laark 
this  prediciKin  —  ii  luu  in>ritl{ate  the  two-cycle  lotir-eylindei 
tltnaor  in  oitirail  with  the  t>r>t  tnui-cycle  lour-cylindei  car 
youian  hi.d  — yuu  It  buy  an  Elmore.  _ 


'  Better  pet  in  touch  «ith  the  nearest  Klrtirtre  rcprrsrntativc  and  write  (or  the  catalogue. 

The  Elmore  Mfg.  Co.,  2504  Ame^nda  street.  Clyde,  Ohio. 


Chocolates 
Confections 

Alvrayi  the  center  of  attraction. 
For  iale  where  the  best  ts  sold. 

Instantaneous  Chocolate 

Made  Instantly  with  boiling  milk. 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  £>  SON.  1316  Chestntrt  St..  Ptul«deiplM 

l,stal>lished  1S42. 

wi/Msmmmmmm 
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The  Right  Car  at  the  Right  Price 

A  modem  touring  car  of  the  highest  possible  quality  at  every  point- 
Every  ounce  of  raw  material  is  of  the  nature  best  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  its  particular  purpose,  and  is 'submitted  to  most  rigid  tests,  in 
some  cases  chemical  analysis,  before  using. 

The  workmanship  undergoes  a  similar  rigid  inspection,  and  this,  in  com- 
bination with  scientific  design,  produces  a  car  that  is  right  from  its  inception 
to  the  end. 

The  accessories,  such  as  carburetter,  igniting,  lubricating  and  oiling  sys- 
tems, are  all  the  latest  and  most  approved  types  with  many  valuable  features 
found  only  in  Rambler  cars. 

It  is  only  the  enormous  facilities  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  auto- 
mobile factory  in  the  world  that  renders  possible  the  production  of  such  a 
car  at  such  a  price,  and  we  cordially  invite  your  most  critical  inspection  that 
we  may  prove  our  claim  that  it  is  the  right  car  at  the  right  price. 

THomas  B.  Jeffery  ®L  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factorx.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Brandies  i 

Chicago  Milwaukee  Boston  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

New  York  Agency.  38  to  40  West  62nd  St.        Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 
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The  man  who  carefully  considers  the  appointment  of  his  equipage,  the 
action  of  his  horse,  the  mountings  of  his  harness,  the  livery  of  his  men 
and  the  trim  of  his  carriage,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  a  tire 
as  perfect  as  the  Kelly-Spring£eld  Tire.  The  makers  of  the  smartest 
turnouts  would  not  use  them  unless  thev  were  the  best. 

Booklet.     Rubber  Tired,"  for  the  asking 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company 
Akron,  Ohio  39  Pine  Street.  New  York 


Cannot  Sink 


MuHlns 

Pressed  steel  Boats 

Thm  FmmtmmlSmrmmt-Bmml  Bomtm  MmOm 

Built  of  smooth  prosR«l  steel  plates,  with  nir  chftiribem  in  each  end  lik*  k 
life  boat.  They  are  buoyant,  fast,  durable  and  abaolutcly  sate.  Thty  c»nt 
cmck— leak— dry  out  or  sink— are  eleirant  in  doni^n  and  finish.  The  idoU 
pli^ure  boats  for  family  use.  Bummcr,  resorts,  parka,  etc— «ndoia«d  by 
apcrtamen.  and  every  boat  is  absoluU'ly  aruaranteed. 

Wrlt0  To'day  for  Our  Larg»  Catalegu0  •f 

Motor  Boats,  Row  Boats,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 

which  illu»tr*ie«  »nd  dcxriben  mir  cnmplne  line  of  mil. 

The  IV.  H.  MuUins  Co.  11 2 Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio, 

Otrmtier  Natiookl  AmwuUoo  of  Kafto*  *nd  Bt»t  KkOutKtunn  ) 
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Mildness  is  a  very  desirable 
quality  in  fine  Turkish  Cigarettes  ; 
yet  a  cigarette  that  is  wholly  mild  does 
not  appeal  to  the  cultivated  taste.  The  Mu- 
rad  offers  in  perfect  harmony  all  the  most  de- 
sirable qualities  of  strength  with  mildness. 
This  rare  quality  of  strength,  found  only  in 

MURAD  ^ 

CIGARETTES 

is  described  by  the  expert  as  "fullness, "  em- 
bodying all  the  aromatic  qualities  of  care- 
fully-selected and  fully-developed  leaf.  The 
Murad  possesses  that  superb  aroma  which 
comes  only  from  the  rare  and  slcillful 
blending  of  the  finest  Turkish  leaf. 

10  for  15  cents 
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Seal  Rocks^>^ 

Son  Francisco,  Cat 
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Buffalo 


LITHIA 

Water 


Is  Successfully  Employed  by  the  Profession  in  the  Treatment  of  Infl&mm&tion 
of  the  Bladder,  Albuminuria,  Bright's  Disease  and  Uric  Add  Conditions. 
The  Lon^  Experience  and  Many  Carefully  Conducted  Experiments  of 
These  Well-Known  Medical  Men  Entitle  Their  Opinions  to  Consideration. 

Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D.,  LL.  O.^Ex-Pres.  Ameruan  Medical  Association,  late  Pres.  and  Prof, 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.:  "In  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  aod.  indetd 
in  diseases  generally  dependent  upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  it  is  a  remedy  of  extraordinary  potcnrv. 
Many  years  experience  in  its  usconlyconfirmsthegoodopinionlhavesooftcn  expressed  in  regard  to  iL  ' 

Graeme  M.  Hammond.  M.D.i  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nen>ous  System  in  the 
New  York  Posl-Graduale  Medical  School  and  Hospital:  "  In  all  cases  of  Bright 's  Disease  I  have  fonnd 
BmCAl  A  I  IVUIA  lAfviVD  greatest  service  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  oiine  and 

DUCriuV  LI  1  nut  WfllBK  in  eliminating  the  Albumen. " 

Robert  Battey,  M.  D.,  Rome.  Ga.,  Suggestor  of  Battey's  Operation:  "  I  have  used 
DirVBmi  i\  I  milM  litem  ^  "'^^  practice  for  three  years  past,  in  cases  of  Chronic  Inflamma- 
DUrfJIIAI  UiniAmUUI  tion  of  the  Bladder,  whether  induced  Stone,  by  enlarged 
prostrate  in  the  aged  or  from  other  causes,  I  have  secured  excellent  results  from  its  use. " 

J.  Allison  Hodges,  M.  O.,  President  University  College  of  Medicine  and  Prof,  of  Nervous  and 
Menial  Diseases,  Richmond,  Va.:  "In  Alt)nminuria  of  Pregnancy,  this  water  is  one  of  tlic  very  best 
ilkaline  Diuretics,  and,  with  a  milk  diet,  is  one  of  my  sheet  anchors." 

_  «  lAly—M^  is  for  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade.  Volam- 

DUF^ALU  UTHiA  WAI  Uf  inous  medi^  testimony  mailed  on  request 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO'UTHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


HE  import  duty  on  foreign  Champagne  is  fifty  per 
cent — that  leaves  only  half  the  price  you  pay  to 
represent  wine  value.  And  because  this  duty,  not 
the  qtiality,  makes  the  difference 


Great  Western 

Extra  Dry 

Champagne 


at  half  the  price  of  imported,  Is  all  value. 

The  age — nearly  one  hundred  years — of 
the  Great  Western  Vineyards  in  New  York 
State,  has  given  to  the  soil  the  same  elements  which  have  Imparted  to 
foreign  Champagnes  their  peculiar  qualities. 

Great  Western  is  made  under  Old-World  methods. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  aged  for  five  years. 
Ideal  in  every  respect  —  effervescence,  delicacy  of  flavor 
and  bouquet. 

Great  Western  received  a  Gold  Medal  at  Paris,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  high  quality  accorded  no  other  American  vintage. 
We  invite  comparison.   Try  Great  Western. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  RHEIMS,  N.Y. 

Sold  everywhere  br  dealen  Id  fine  wine*.   At  Hotel*.  Reatauranta  sod  Caf**. 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  .ays 


"the  ideal  place  to  spend  a 
Summer  Vacation  is  on  a  Western  Ranch." 

On  THE  101  RANCH 


one  can  lead  the  free  and  eaty  life  of  the  we*tern  cowboy,  gain  20  pound*  in  weight  and  go 
home  with  lome  color  in  one's  cheek*. 

We  will  furnith  you  comfortable  quarter*  in  a  tent  camp,  a  private  saddle  horse  and  cow- 
boy equipment*,  the  fat  of  the  land  for  the  camp  with  experienced  and  reliable  men  to  guide 
and  entertain  y.ou.  Riding,  roping,  fishing,  swimming,  polo  games  and  all  kinds  of  out  door 
sport*  and  cattle  round-ups. 

THE  101  RANCH  is-the  largest  farm  and  ranch  in  the  United  States,  located  in  the  garden 
spot  of  Oklahoma.  Ouir  herd  of  Buffalo  is  the  finest  in  exi*tence.  "Six  Weeks  on  the  101 
Ranch"  is  the  title  of  our' booklet,  telling  how  we  will  take  care  of  you.  Camp  opens  May  15. 
Send  10c  in  stamps  for  booklet  and  further  information 

MllXER  BROTHERS.  101  RANCH. 
BUSS.  OKLAHOMA. 


Potet  ExtMct 


The  "Best"  Tonic 


When  you  are  nervous.  sleepleM  or  fagged 
out,  Iry  a  small  glus  of  Pabst  Elxiract,  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night,  !l  will  aid  your  digeition, 
steady  your  nerves,  bring  you  refreshing  sleep 
and  build  you  up  phyiically. 


25  CrBti  »l  aO  drug, 
Imut  upoA  llie  ongia*!, 

Psbst  Elxtract  Deparimenl.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Boiling 
Spoils 
Coliee 

Fill erittfl  coffee  Rnves  the 
riill  llnvor,  liclicBcy,  aroma 
iiiiit    strruglli.    ti'xA.'Hf  the 
hittrf  .till]  liarniful  acul.  The 

METEOR 

For  M>ki»K  CIRCULATING 


For  MbUiw  CoBSS 

on  tbt 


Tall 


^  CoHee  Percolator 

Aoe»  not   boti   Ihe  coffee — it 
makes  n  jiure, fragrant. health- 
ful infuston    by  a  filteriu 
process  peculiar  to  llacli; 
■  uti  iiosittvcly  lake* 

One-Third 
Less  Coliee 

Sold  by  all  dealers, 
loo  different  styles  and 
slzen    Scud  for  t>ooklet 
Nu.I>-lO|7iTing  complete 
description 

MANNING. 
BOWMAN  &  CO^ 
Mcrldcn,  Cobb. 
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LAN  D    NIOHTLESS  DAYS 


The  Land  of  Nightless  Days 

\t  yftu  inlcml  fcving  ■omrwrh«re         Sumiiirr,  wliy  rot 
make    thai    aomruhrrc    worrh    whiU?     A    I'lp    li>  Alln 
■nd   iKb    Klundik*        warlh  while.    TraTplrri  v>L>  have  hrcn 
iKera  and  know  aay  il   ia  one  of  il>e  urandefti  arrnir  fripa  la  ihe 
Morld,  and  y«*u  can  travel  in  perfect  comfort  all  iKc  war.    Il  ia  not 
alone  the  Cani€)VR  orran   roymte  along  the  ahurea  of  BriliiK  Cotumbi: 
and   Soulheaslrrn  Alaaka,  lhro<i|K   the  beautiful   laixllorlied  paiiagri. 
It  ■•  more  tlian  that.     It  i»  a  trip  in  ■  iN»mforlablr  raitv«ay  train  ihrouch  the 
Mild  and  rucged  Alaskan  coast  ranne  arrn»a  the  (amoua  White  Pais,  past 
Milea  CanyoB  anJ  While  Morie  Kaimla  to  While  Horse;  ihenre  down  the  miflily 
^  ukoD  Rirer  lh'-'>ijfh  Fiee  Finflrr  Rapida  in  a  modem  steamer  to  Dawson  Cily 
.11  ihe  Klondike  wiihin  a  few  niilr*  of  the  Arctic  Circle.     You  can't  help  Imt 
"loy  the  iHeal  Summer  wralhrrin  ihe  inlenor  of  thia  wonderful  Northland,  aiul 
you  will  be  del'ihied  wilh  the  many  nnvrl  allraclions  ihe  trip  affords. 

W'hethrr  you  runtemiilaie  tsLmg  ihr  inp  lo  Alaska  this  year  or  nol.  send 
for  «njr  booklela — they  will  intrrrsl  you,  and  they  are  mu/lh  rraititi^. 
HfCRMAN  WEIG.  Geo.  Agent,       J.  H.  KOr.ERS.  TraC-  M<r. 

1 1  1  l.s  Ssllr  Street.  43.3  C.r  .nv.llr  S>recl. 

Cli.ca«o.  III.  \'.„.„>,v.,.  D.  C. 

WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON 
ROUTE 


THIS  BOX 

La  Reclama 
Fortunas 

Havana  Cigars 

Absolutely  Free 
All  Charj^s 
Prepaid  by  Us 


FREE  TO  YOU 

Just  try  this  Free  Sample  Box  whollyai  our 
Expense.    Send  no  money.  Kc- 
turn  no  unsmoked  cigars. 

This  Free  Trial  Box  Offer 


is  made  only  to  rcsponxil  lc 
individual  fmokcrs.  living 
in  the  U.  S.,  mhn  luve 
never  Irird  our  cigars. 

For  High-Class  Smokers 


I 


money  and  «till  unnlce  the  beat  cigan  made. 

We  nike  JOdlderenl  itylei  of  Clear  Harint  ai  money  »a»ini 
ptitea.  Our  imolifri'  Guide  and  Chart  tell  Why  and  How.  A  copy 
lent  tree  on  requen. 

La  Reclama  Cuban  Factory 

IB9S  FIfjt  Ave.  £itaUuArJ  /Syj         New  York  City 

Refer.:    Union  Eiehance  Bk.,  Fifth  Aye..  Bradilrrei,  Dun. 
No  attention  paid  unlrii  coupon  be  acccmpinied  by  year  letter- 
head or  buiineHeard.    DMiers  are  excluded. 


u  RFi  i.taa  «  r«»%  rirToaT.  v»  tark  ruj. 

GtnllrmtH:  Please  send  mc,  all  cliarccj  fnepaiH,  a  FRKE 
box  of  \jL  Reclatna  Forlurva  CijEirs,  I  encl'  se  my  liiisini  ^^ 
letter-head  or  ^'lI^inc<^t^  crd.    I  have  tWAer  tried  your  tigarj. 

The  color  i  flrcntth)  I  prefer  

Name  of  Cigar  I  usually  smoke    , 

My  Name  


In  writing  to  advertisen  please  mention  Tub  VVoKto's  'Work 


Addre«  

Ciirar  dealer*  are  excluded  from  thU  aficr.  A|tpltcaDt 

mtui   be  a   pennancntlv  li^aicd  responsible  individual 
smok-r  «,  ^ 
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LOOK  FOR  KODAK  ON  THE  SPOOL  END. 


The  picture  depends  on 
the  film,  far  more  than  on 
lens  or  on  camera. 
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KODAK 
FILM 


has  20  years  of  experience 
behind  it— it  is  not  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

Make  sure  that  you  get  the 
genuine  Kodak  Film  by 
examining  the  spool  end. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

jfi:r  .j.tmtvtji.-f/.  r  tfriif     Kocncster,  N.  Y. 

ea.'.ii.-i-ijt  If/  fCffUaJtt  aM4 


LOOK  FOR  KODAK  ON  THE  SPOOL  END. 


in  tne  canoe,  on  tne  carry, 
or  when  the  occasional 
big  one  dashes  away 
with  your  hook. 
TF  Built  of  the  best 
grade  of  steel,  as 
they  are,  and  with  the  greatest  care, 
the  "BRISTOL"  is  the  finest  all- 
around  rod  made. 

*f  The  "BRISTOL"  is  the  original 
steel  rod  —  has  been  landing  fish  for 
over  16  years.  *l  The  combination 
Reel  and  Handle  is  a  new  exclusive 
"BRISTOL"  feature.  The  reel  is 
furnished,  when  so  ordered,  as  a  part  of 
the  rod,  being  built  into  the  handle. 

popp  "A  LUCKY  STRIKl.  "  Tint  s 
I  the  «idc  .  t  «ur  illuMmtedcaUlogue 

which  ii  tent  on  request. 

The  Horton  mg.  Co.  I'rJK'wnn. 


*0 

YD 

GET  A 

INTHE 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG 

H4RRJNGT0N  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO. 

364  PAHKAVK., 

WORCESTER.  At\SS. 


Id  writing  to  kUvcrtiscn  plr&*c  mention  TiiB  Would 's  Work 
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That  is  what  you  wnt  in  a  pleasure  craft— certainty— reliability- 
dependableness. 

That  is  what  you  get  in   the  trustworthy  TRUSCOTT  —  absolute  cer- 
•tainty  when  you  go  out  that  you  will  get  back  in  comfort,  in  safety,  and 
in  good  time  -  without  fuss  or  bother  or  delay.     It  is  the  (ertainty  about  the 
TRUSCOTT  boats  that  have  made  them  the  standard  launches  of  the  world— 

The  Boats  You  Can  Depend  Upon— the  Craft  of  Quality 


Trustworthy  Quality.  Every  owner  of  a  Truscott— and  you 
ind  TniKon's  evervwiiere — i»  »urc  that  he  ha»  the  moM  graceful, 
the  most  comfurubfe,  Uie  mou  convenient  in  operation  and  con- 
trol, the  safest  and  the  most  dependable  of  all  boats. 

QttaiHy  is  the  explanation  of  his  satisfaction. 

For  the  Truscoit  u  not  a  "cheap"  boat,  built  for  "barj^ain  sales." 

It  is  built  lor  men  of  discrimination  who  are  satisfied  bjr  nolhins 
but  t/U  btsl. 

It  is  built  with  the  determiiwitian  to  make  it  ikt  Utl  In  every 
dcuil. 

And  it  is  really  huiU—noK  assembled  from  )oh  lots  of  ixirts. 

The  design,  the  hull,  the  complete  equipment,  are  all  trie  product 
of  the  Truacott  plant— the  lar^st  factory  in  the  world  lummg  out 
tmall  power  crafts. 

The  plant  ronuins  the  equipment  and  the  facilities  for  producing 
boau  of  the  highest  excellence 

We  ha%'e  the  knowlrdee  and  the  ability  ihat  come  from  lo  year* 
actual  Work  in  boat  building,  to  enable  ut  \*>  ut*  this  equipment  to 
the  best  advantage. 

— The  most  complete  cquipmenl — exceptional  experience  and 
the  determination  lo  produce  tkf  thr*e  are  what  make  the 

Truscott  trustworthy  beyond  all  otlicr  pleasure  craft. 


T*',','?  ^••y*         trustworthinew  of  the  Truicott  U  the  re- 

•u"  ol  infinite  pains  in  every  detail. 

We  ask  a  comparison  ol  the  Trujcott  with  any  other  boat  made, 
point  by  point,  in  design,  in  consttticiion,  in  equipment,  in  finish, 
and  m  cver>  ihmg  that  goes  to  make  a  boat  dependable. 

ne  ^\V.  you  to  note  larticularly 

—the  absolute  simpricity  of  the  iqrb  Truscott  engine— one  lever 
con  ml— automatic  timing  of  ignition— no  chanre  of  "kick-back" 
— no  posaihiliiy  of  broken  arms  or  otJier  accidenis.  You  can  trust 
the  I  ruscott  engine,  too  ;  (This  new  model  Trusicott  engine  will  be 
used  in  all  sUndardsiie  launches,  or  sold  separately.) 

— tlie  Trusaitt  noiseless  exhaust— under  water- and  so  designed 
tliat  It  actually  accelerates  the  speed  of  the  Uiat ; 

—the  reversible  propellers  which  reverse  the  boat's  motion  with- 
out revxrsing  the  engine ; 

"'•^l «"«  "hich  subjects  tvtty  boat  we  build  to  the  test 
of  he  big  waves  of  Lake  Michigan-and  n«t  the  placid  calm  o<  a 
mill  ijond  ; 

I  ~  k  '  7*^ facilities  which  enable  us  lo  produce  the  StandaH 
Uunches  of  the  world  ;  The  Truscott  guarantee-  without  time  limit; 

-the  beauty  jnd  variety  ol  ihc  Truscott  designs  —  the  Truscott 
record  which  has  nude  the  Truscott  repuuiion. 


InvestiKnte.-It  will  pay  you-once  in  money- ten  times  in  satisfaction. 
Seed  for  Catalogue.-It  tells  the  story  and  gives  the  proof-a  book  of  vital  interest 
to  you— 80  pages.    Free  for  stamps.    May  we  send  it? 
Pltase  AJJrrss  Dept.  B. 

Truscott  Boat  Manufacturing  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

a  tiling  AgtnU  in  all  Prtnd/tal  titiei. 
P<Kitt  «/  iftcUil  dttign  hull  to  ordtr.  ll'ritg. 

,  V.T'"  "^'*****.''T^  eomplM,  hl,tn»»  ot  .n>Dl1  l,nat 

IjuIMiiiis  frnm  t»»ll«l  perlotldown  lotlx  [•,r*cnl  llnir  J-ull« 
Uluiitsl<|.1-i»«  («ue».    Sent  noitpaH  .lih  *  y,     v  .„|J 
scrlj»ttw<i  to  I. Ill  lntrmi(ii|{  fjusrtcrly,  •*Tho 
Lauaeb."  t'-r  50  cents. 
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HEALTH,  ■ 
REST,  . 
RECREATION! 


AT 


Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa. 

MIDWAY  BETWEEH 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


ON  THE 


ERIE 

R^ailro«id 

COMPLETE 

BLOCK  SIGNAL 
PROTECTION 


j, 


SUPERB  EQUIPMEKT. 
MEALS  SEKYSD  Of 

Erie  Dining:  and 
Cafe  Cars. 

BEAUTIFUL  SCEKERT 


SPEED 
COMFORT 
SAFETY 


NEW  YORK  BUFFALO 
NIAGARA  FALLS  SAfcGERTOWW 
CLEVfiLAND    CINCIKNATI  CHICAGO 


R.  H.  WALLACE,  General  Passen^^er  A?ent  -  NEW  YORK 
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Extraordinary  Reduction  in  Rates  for 

Pacific 
Coast 
Tours 

For  the  season  beginning  June  1  and  ending  September  15, 
1906,  Pacific  Coast  and  Northwest  tourists  will  have  the 
lowest  all-summer  rates  ever  offered  to  these  sections. 


To  Los  Angeles        choice  of 
Su.  FranciKO  ttf^irT, 

aUk  Diego         rates  will  be: 
From  Chi- 
cago, $75.00;  from  St  Louis.  $69.00; 

from  other  points,  proportionately  low. 
For  tour  in  one  direction  via  Puget 
Sound  and  Portland,  rates  will  be: 
From  Chicago,  $88.S0;  from  St.  Louis, 
$82.50;  from  other  points  proportion- 
ately low. 

EXirlng  special  pariodb  even  lower  ratea 
will  \>c  available.  Th«  usual  low  rales  will  niso 
be  in  effect  (or  trips  to  Colorado,  Ulah,  Wwjm- 
the  Black  Hills  and  Yellowstone  Park. 


To  Seattle 
Tacoma 
Portland 


with  choice  of 
direc*  routes. 
rottn(l--trip  rates 

will  be:  From 
Chi  cage,  $75.00; 
{rom  St  Louis.  $69.00;  from  other 
points,  proportioiurtely  low.   For  tour 

in  one  direction  via  California,  rates 
will  be:  From  Ch  irago,  $88.50;  from 
St.  Louis,  $82.50;  trom  other  points 
proportionately  low. 

Rates  to  Spokane,  WoaIi..  will  be  $5.00 
Iri^s  ihnn  ihiLse  quoted  above.  Rate*  to  Helena, 
Uuttc  oiul  Anaconda,  Moat^  will  hm  SIOJOO 
less  than  thoia  above. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Tours  of  the  Burlington  Route  nre  of  the  highest  standard. 
They  have  been  developed  and  elaborated  year  by  year  since  1882,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  to-day  unsurpassed. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  help  plan  your  lour.  Our  handaame  new  booklet, 
"Pacific  Coast  Tours,**  will  answer  nearly  all  your  questions  and  tbe  others  will 
receive  personal  attention.  The  use  of  this  booklet  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
getting  and  combining  the  separate  ones  of  the  many  diilercnt  roads. 

Aa  expenditure  of  a  penny  and  a  minute  will  secure  a 
copy  of  **Pacifie  Coast  Toura.**  Just  write  these  words 
above  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and  send  it  to 


]ufliri^ton 
Route 


P.  S.  EUSTIS 
FW  S70<trBrildiag^Cycage 

In  writing  to  advertisers  plc«sc  mrntion  Ths  WoRLO't  Womk 
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FROM   NEW   YORK  TO 

ICELAND,  SPITZBERGEN  AND  NORWAY 
Leaving  JUNE  25.  1906. 

by  the  twin-screw  S.  S.     OCEANA  "-8000  TOWS 
Specially  equipped  for  pleasure  cniiaing. 
Superb  Accommodations.  Rates  Including 
all  side-trip  expenses,  if  desired. 
12    OTHER    SIMILAR.  CRUISES 
by  well-known  steamers  Bliicher,  Prinzessin  Victoria 
Luise,  Meteor,  during 
JUNE,   JULY   ^nd  AUGUST. 
For  programmes,  rates,  etc..  apply  Hambuis-Amerlcan  Line. 
OFFICES 

35-37  Broadway.  N.  Y.  PhiUdelphU:  1219  W*lnut  St 

ChiciEo:  159  R.m<lolph  St.      San  Francisco:  401  CaliforeU  St. 

Boston:  go  SUte  St.  St.  Louis:  901  Olive  St. 


\  MOTOR  BOAT  PERFECTION 

r 


|if«i<iil,ir  I  ' 

llf  I  <,y  '.l'l  li-il   1  . 


 ti"l  i-  ■!'     1  '•■•1>" 


This 
Publication  is 
Printed  With 


■ranch  Oflictt: 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
[PNtLAKLPItM. 


U  1 


T. 
I> 

M 
I 


N  I 


Manufacturtd  k< 

1.  M. 

HUBER 

tli  W»TER  SI. 

NEW  YORK 


Motsingcr  Auto-Sparker 

Kliirl*  and  ruDo 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries 

No  i.!hcr  irvichlM  00  do  It  mcntfullir  to  Ijct 
»<  otitin*!  r«'«""'»  tynfA  >>y  u«.  No  tw4« 
iiiMlfJi  Inout  .lll't.  So  belt  oc  fwttch  MCO- 
%\rf  Nft  t'JlteHri  ■hatrrrt.  for  BftkAiad 
|.rr»k  or  niinp.*pitt.  W»lcf  Md  d<a»f>«aC 
I'uily  ^'uaruttrd. 

■OTrtl^GKB  DITirV  Wrt.  CO. 
MS  nil*  StrrM   •    Pwi4W«^  r.  ».  ». 


r  I'l. 
.'.il 


•.5. 


8 


I' 


Its  Witer  to  buy  a 


tKai^^SB^^h  you 


I    I  Vou  Can  Tell  a  TruscoM— You  Can  Trust  On« 

I              |.  ,  h  J  irr  t'uo  lolVfl.*  nuke.  tt\  i  .i  * 

Jlj,  ,  :    I  i  I  kllScoTT  l»  m\nr%  

J         I  .       ,    hi  .  frirn.l»' pltMurt.  S«XJ  »tl 
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ALGONQUIN 
ItATIONAL  PARK 
®F  ONTARIO 


5- 


9G 


A  2,000,000-ACRE  FISH  AND  GAME  PRESERVE 

Interspersed  with  1,200  Lakes  and  Rivers 
Spr^kkil  iriiiii.  lil.ick  In-:'.  j  m.j-i  ir.nit  ,i  ...iind  Maicii  h- 
ten!  cjn.j.  tiips,  A  ixirid'.<i;  l.^r  die  c.imi'tr  and  .iti.:<.». 
Aliiliide  in-  irlv  .•.■-.ir  f.  ct  .»Ik)i.-c  >ra  Ii  vil  I'lirc  ilid  tihi'.ai  it« 
t'i<  .iim>K|i|ii;a*.  A  ht'aiitiliillv  ji:if.|r.itcd  imMic.iti<in  f;iviri.< 
lull  ili-M-ription,  mi!>»,  etc  ,  s<rit  «rci-  r>r>  ,»ti|  lici'Kin  lo 
1.  W  Vi  n,  K..,fn  .1;,  M<t.  Nants  I,       .ui.|  i  r      U!  I,;.,!,  hi.  i,-.>.  111. 

1     V   I'vyrt,        |.j..„l.»y,  Ni-i.  V,,|l,,  \,  V 

T  II.  Mitilo',  ir.)  \v,i\htnct"ri  Sr  .It  -i.t., 
W   K  tin*.  II,  rr,    I'll,.  111.  Vnj.  I'lTKI  i^r,;  Ii 

uilo  •..  r.  l.n.u.  >.  ..  1.^-  r  >:i  :  li  4  •  A.irr.  M  r.tr-.  .1,  CiTH.U 


The  charm  of  Africa,  the  glare  of  the  sunshine,  the  Rrassy  plain, 
the  mimosa  bush,  the  profusion  of  animal  hfe,  the  happiness  of  camp- 
ing and  travehnt;  in  an  unexplored  land,  are  vividly  put  before  the 
reader  in 

Flashlights  in  the  Jungle 


By  C.  G.  SCHILLINGS 


Trinilitfd  by  Frrdcric  U'hur 
Introduction  b>  Sir  H.  H.  Jubcitlon 


"It  is  a  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  wild  beaits.  .  .  .  Contains  the 
most  remarkable  collertion  of  photographs  of  wild  animals  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
li»hed." — LtnJon  Sptitator. 

Net,  $3.80  {postage  3Sc.) 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1 33-1 37  E.  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 


2  Styles— "Prophylactic*\.T:rau)  and  "P.S. 

■aUOaly  la  •  Tcllaw  Box— for  7"ar  protoctinn,  Currod  htindlci  and  fam  to  fit  tho  mniKh.  Brl^W  tn 
"  "       ^        imcuiar  tutu— elsAM  b«lw»«B  the  t*elh.    U..I0  In  hnii  ll'- utuI  lunik  t.' ti.'I'l 


civ 


MlOl"" 


r*  t '.f-n'*  s*r.    Jlv  ni  III  "f  3t  vjii- 
S.-n1  fnr  o:,r  frrr  b-iukUl,    'Tn^ttt  Trw/'iJ." 

n.ORr>TF.  Hrn.  C-O.,  i&i  !>!■«  t»t..  Flora  Hmm. 
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THEIR 
SILVER 
WEDDINO 


that  mirks  ihs  (.leht  of  t:mu  ami 
the  rrjpcct  anil  esteem  o(  frle^'..'  i 
expressed  In  Silver.  To  renin  Its 
beauty  and  brullariry  It  shouJd  al- 
ways b«  cleaned  with 

gUECTRo 

SilverPolisb 

Silicon 

Its  cardlrul  merit,  great  brili'.»ncy  without  abrasion 
hij  ma.ie  It  (amius  around  the  wojIJ.  k'.  cr^cer. 
ar.J  druec  'ts.  p-iJlpald  I  5  "s.  (jitimps). 

Trial  qunllly  lor^lbc  asking. 
Eleclro-SUIcoa  Silver  Soap  f"r  vtn-iimj  und  pni 

l>iiini;  OiiUI  nntl  Si  lvi>r  tiao  f*Miii^l  nn-riln.  triiretilit, 
"Sii.irnN."  3it  rillT  Stippt,  Nt  w  Yfirk. 


BiSSELLS 


Insures" 

^    Th  trough 

Sweeping 


rUSR  tal|n«  candles  for  illuminatinK  porpoac*  towlar 
»  >iild  be  nc  inr>re  absurd  than  to  u«c  a  corn  bruom 
lor  sweeping  fine  carprtsiir  ruK*.  Would  you  u*c  a 
h.irr.li  whisk  bruom  tubrmh  a  dclieaie  fabric  of  tilk 
or  Mliti  r    We  arc  conlidcnt  vou  wouldn't. 

Tlirn  wliy  u*e  a  h.irth  com  brixmi  fur  sweeping  a  fine 
rarfx-i  4ir  tmk  ?  A  com  broom  is  |><aili\'cly  dcs'nicttve  to 
fine  <.ariicl<  or  ruipi,  tu  >av  nulhing  n(  the  f»Cl  that  it  docMi't 
^wl.Yp  cU-an.  Allrr  ytiu'\e  imrpl  with  a  broom,  the 
iltSSKI.I.  will  liillow  and  tcather  an  immente  quantity  of 
fine  duvt  ai>H  urit. 

Itrre  v<>u  um-  a  BISSF.I.L  you  will  ne^erbe  withoot  ooc, 
and  d-in'l  Inti-rt  it«  rc"ni>niy,  aj  it  will  uutlasl  fifiy  Coni 
br'fjm^.    St>!J  tvtryuhert. 

Price*:  Si.SS.  $J.N.  U.25.  U.M.  UM,  UM.  UM 

Il«iv  a  "C>Tr>"  Bearing  B'wxll  now.  Mod  ua  the 
pfircIuMr  «lip  and  we  will  scod  you  a  neat. 

useful  ]<re»cnl  free,     ::  :;      ::  :t 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Dept.  S.      Crand  Rapids,  AVichi  jan 

{Largrtl  S:i'*rf-<r  Maktrt  in  tkt  WrrUt.'i 


IN  THE  MORNING 

ON  ARISING  TAKE  J4  GLASS  OF 


THE  BEST  NATURAL  LAXATIVE  WATER 

A  bottle  of  HUNYADI  JANOS  should  be  in  every  bathroom, 
ready  fur  use  when  needed.  It  is  the  most  perfect  Nsturml 
Laxative  known— biliousness,  torpid  liver,  sick  headache 
and  similar  disorders  are  strangers  to  those  who  use  it. 


f 


A  PERFECT  LAWN  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

By  SOWING 


"//mmoiflAm  Urns  Sfm 


25c.  per  quart,   $1.^0  per  peck,   $S.OO  per  bushoL  1  quart  aowa  SOO  sqaare  feet 

V!'-  prrjiiv  If ^iiis(«'^rl :«1  Ion  iti.irt'ti  if  vau  mention  this  tnagaxine 

PETER  HENDERSON  (Si  CO.,  35-37  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Balsam  San  i tissue 

Toilet  Paper 

The  only  toilet-tissue  successfully  treateti  to  inakr  it  antisrptic  and  healing. 

You  can  sec  the  pure  Canada  Balsam  on  Sanitissue  and  enjoy  its 
fragrance.    Clean,  soft,  safe. 

lOc.,  15c.  and  25c.  rolls  in  sealed  pasteboard  boxes.  Also  flat 

packages.         Write  for  50  Sheets-free 

Get  Sanitijsue  of  your  dealer  or  semi  u«  $1  ami  we'll  delivrr  Jl  worth  at 
your  home  anywhere  in  the  l'nilc<l  States  or  Canada. 

Manufactured  onlv  by 

Scott  Paper  Company,  712  Olenwood  Ave..  Philadelphia 

A  !>!({  uWnfC  i.(  t.-'.lct  ia)>'r  i\  etfi:,  lui  hv  unr.j;  \tir  Sri>tl  I'4(>iT  l*. <in|i.>iiv 
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M  ENN  EN 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILE-T_  POWDER. 


Pore  as  Ihe  Lily 


— hrilthful  and  refr«hlnc;  tint  U  mhf  MEN. 
NEN'S  ii  o»r  1  rccoiiimen.le.1  ty 

lifkicianf  tn'l  imr^c^.  Il(|>«rrrct  (  irli>  m  l  jl>*i>. 
ute  unU'jf [ally  ha»e  won  fut  ii  uniT^njil  rurrm  Ir. 
Ihe  n  itwy  i  I  |»lii|iremf .  un^.jutllr.I  f.,t  ehntlnB, 
•l^ltl«.riuli,  FlinpiM>i|  hnnda.  Ii  It  »  i.'M.i,;. 
vuuorjr  tn  I  I  mUmii.  .MliNNJ-.N'-.  Ijce  en  e^rfy  l-'t—sw 
ymi  grt  t?ir  cenulne.  /"-^  rr  ***rTihfrf  rf-ji.', 
#</■.  Samf!t/'it.  M  f- N's  VIol.I.  I  (ll-.r»;«'J)  1  AU- 
CUM  l»l*th«Krnlr-rrtril-.  ■    •  .1  r»1». 


Gerhard  Mennen  CO  -  Newark. N.J. 


ACII.AIN  of  IfstitiUMiialsfroni  dt-niistsin 
])raclire  attests  tlu-  niieqimlUil  cxceU 
It'ticc  ol  DctUiictira  T<H>ih  Paste.  It 
I it-ans  the  levlli,  ilestroys  bai  lcria,  prevents 
ilecay.  It  is  ajiplir<l  t*.  the  brush  williont  the 
WMNtf  attetnliiiff  the  use  of  ]K)w<lcr.  That  vnu 
may  know  by  c.xi>erience  its  value  we  will 
MMiil  you  free  a  samiilc  tube  of  Dt-ntaciira  and 
our  booklet.  "Takinj,'  Care  of  1  he  Teeth." 

rite  at  once.  Offer  expires      May  jst, 
'rx't.     r)eni.aiira  may  bp  hail  at  Jinmt  toilet 
roimters.  Prire  2sc.  If  your  .lea ler  does  not 
li.ive  it  We  will  semi  it  <in  reeeijil  of  price. 
DENTACURA  COMPANY,  106  AUIHG  ST.,  NEWftflK,  N.  1, 
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The  Standard  American  Brand 


OF 


STEEL  PENS 

Samples  for  trial,  12  different  numbers 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  6  cents  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
349  Broadway,  New  YorH 


'Tis  the 
Wise 
Physician 
Who  Knows 
the  Worth- 
lessness  of 
Drugs 


Forill  the  iU«  o(  the  »tomich  and  tnltMine*.  he*d»c|»« 
cr>rntip«tion  and  ihc  deadly  appcnaicUif.    "^W*  n«T 
(or  a  whilt.  but  celebrated  pl.y»icuiu»  »U  over  ihe  world  oo- 
unhcsiUtingly  rccummeiid 

INTERNAL  BATHS 

-  te'c^^rS'il^i:  ?^t"^nS7tt%^^'^^^ 

Tl,«  Why  and  The  Way."  which  i.  «nt  FUKK  upon  rcviur-i 
hwiU  tell  you  plainly,  simuly  how  100,000  proplc  haie  r^^'n 
^Mored  to  heallK  by  IntemaV  6ath.  without  dn.|t»  and  -Jl- -< 
a  »in«le  failure.  It  will  tell  you  also  Ijow  to  *«1.\*J?*  »^ 
well  iriYour  own  home,  without  di»turbu>«  any  deuU  d  your 

Sciidtor  thi.  book  now.  T1>irty-two  t"««ff  •f""''!^* 
and  cxperiencei  trom  well-known  peop  c  and  P"Sf»«^,'»/i«3: 
where  who  u«  and  recommend  Internal  Bath.. 
over  caretully.  let  every  member  o(  '"r"''  "»9 

remember  that  cverv  word  »  .^-^^  ""k, t^l^fSTd 
plUhed  re»ulu.  not  theory.  Y..u  will  '"{f  "'\~J^',"£,5 
the  peculUr  workiuB  ol  youratomach  and  how  Internal  B«ia» 
make  aitd  keep  people  wclL 

CUAULES  A.  TYRHF.Mi,  M.D. 
nept.54M.  3il  nnh  A»rn»r,  ?lew  York 


e^ture] 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific   remedy   which   has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  25  years 
AT  THE  FOLLOWING  KEELEY  INSTTTUTES: 


Hir_lnshsB,  Ala. 
il«t  DprUcm.  Ark. 
a<ui  Fr«»»l— I  CmU, 
1 1  ao  Mvkat  m. 
WMt  ll*T«n,  r»aa. 


WMhlnrtvB.  I>.  I'.. 

•  1 1  N.  Capital  HI. 
DwlKkt.  III. 
Marloa.  Ib4. 
rialn««l<.  ia4.   


Ura  Molafia.  la. 
Lrilnflaa,  Maaa. 
I'arlland,  Mr. 

I.oul*.  Ma., 

•  Hon  I.vraat  Ki. 
Nerth  f'oawaj.  M.  J. 


BaVala,  N.  V. 
WUta  PUla^  N.  T- 
Calaiikaa,  U., 

10H7  N.  UeaniMB  At*. 
Pklladelpkla,  Ha-. 
MIH  V  Uroad  Ht. 


Ilarriakarc.  Pa. 
PlUakara,  Ha. 

4a4«  rtfUl  Ai 

ProTldcae*.  U.  1. 

Kali  Lake  City.  tU 


r 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  BREAKDOWN 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL  g^c^Jr.^ 

In  a  sense  this  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  book  one  can  own. 

"The  author  does  not  bewilder  the  unprofewjonal  reader  ...  but  in  plain  and 
earnest  «nni^  presents  the  vital  subject  so  that  it  shall  appeal  to  the  simplest  mmd.  —4/. 
Louij  Globe- Drmocrat. 


$1.50  (PostaRC  14c.) 
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The 
Battle 
Creek 
Sar\.i- 
tariurrv 


Great 
Health 

versity 


INVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek  who  have  sought  relief  elsewhere  without 
»utTe»».  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  comfortable  place  for  sick  and  tired  peopi;. 
Special  provision*  arc  made  for  the  enpert  care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  moderate. 
Medical  attention,  k>ath?i,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with  required  medical  treatment,  with 
room  ami  board,  all  are  include<l  at  no  more  than  first  class  hotel  rates  for  only  room  and  hoard 
elsewhere.  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a  place  where  people  eat  for  health,  exercise  for  health, 
sleep,  dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sunburned  and  tanned  in  the  sun  in  summer,  an<l  by  the 
electric  light  in  winter — do  everything  for  health,  where  they  find  the  wray  out  from  invalidism  ami 
inerticicncy  into  (oyous,  enduring,  strenuous  health.  Write  at  once  and  Icam  about  the 
Battle  Creek  Idea.     Ask  for  our  handsome  illustrated  botiklet.  Address 

THE  SANITARIUM.  Dept.  420,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


This  Home  Massage  Roller 
Vitalizes  Your  System 


EXERCISE  of  the  mus- 
cles is  always  healthy. 
Because  muscular  ex- 
ercise sets  free  the  energy 
stored  in  the  body — con- 
verts it  into  that  warm, 
congenial  glow  that  oxygen- 
ates the  blood  and  makes 
red  corpuscles! 

And  Massage  is  Muscular 
exercise. 

For  massage  sets  your 
muscles  working  against 
one  another — arouses  the 
circulation  in  the  inner 
bltHxl  and  lymph  vessels 
that  course  through  and 
between  the  muscles  and 
tissues — 

Sends  your  rejuvenated 
red -corpuscle  vitalized  hUxxi 
bounding  through  the  vital 
organs! 

That's  how  this  Home 
Massage  Roller  vitalizes 
your  System. 


That's  how  your  Ner\'es. 
Digestive  apparatus  and 
Liver  are  toned  up  and 
natural  Bowel  regularity 
induced. 

And  this  Home  Massage 
Roller  will  reduce  fat: 
adipose  tissue. 

For  muscular  exercise, 
as  you  know,  turns  fat 
into  muscle  and  hard, 
healthy,  firm  flesh.  ' 

Our  booklet  is  interesting  reading  on  the 
important  subject  of  exercise. 

It  shows  our  different  appliances  for 
both  Men  and  Women  and  ways  in  which 
they  are  used. 

It  tells  how  the  Home  Massage  Roller 
gives  you  the  l)eneiicial  efjca  of  muscular 
exertion  without  the  fatigue. 

It  is  fully  illustrated  and  quotes  prices. 

Write  us  a  j>ostal  for  a  copy  to-day,  while 
our  address  is  before  you 

The  Bowser  Massage  Roll  G>mpany 

Department  10  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

Uowur  Mau-i^e  Apparatus  is  uxed  and  cndomcd  by 
iTnincd  Nurses  and  Maucwrs  cvcr^'whcrv. 
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ALBUMEN  CREAM 

FORMULA  SHALLMAR   HALL,   M.  D. 

A  necessity  for  the  man  who  shelves 

Softens  the  beard  instantly,  thus  a  j^ain  of  one-half  the  time  of  shaving.  Absolutely  prevents  all  irritation 
of  the  skin,  permitting  a  person  to  shaive  morning  and  evening.  Keeps  the  skin  smooth,  firm  and 
elastic — that  look  of  buoyant  youth  which  follows  a  careful  massage. 

Albumen  Creaim  is  pure,  containing  no  fats  but  like  our  blood,  composed  of  albumen,  NatureS  food 
for  all  our  tissues,  therefore  easily  absorbed.    Autoiat*  And  it  the  only  instant  relief  for  irritation  of  ihe  skin 

On«  trl»i  will  convince  you  of  Its  solentlflc  *nd  meritorious  quAllMea 

Price  50c. 

TRIAL     SIZE  10c. 

ALBUMEN  CREAM  CO..  34  Eikst  14th  St..  NewVork 


MANY  PER50NS 

f.irunrt  u>e  ;;Ivccriiif  i>r  >;reisy  crfjm>.    To  <.ucli 

FR05TILLA 

|>riivei>  ,k  tiTc.u  Inii'ii     ll  ■•oKthcs  .-iri  irntalcd  iiuUlc 
IT  Vt'OKKS  LIKE  A  CHARM 


Jilii  1%  u*"  niriij^U  \% iiiiili-riul  It  hjt\  \nrtt  in  ii!(4'  in  (■<ir 
li>>in<  ff>c  vc.ir-.  411^1  AC  (oulil  m-t  ml  oiiucll  ^\illi<<iii  it  My 
Wilt  U  vi  rv  liiiid  <it  iliiiiiu'  f.itirv  wntk.  I^u!  Vtfoit;  wc 
li.iri«<l  iif  lilt  wiiric  kI  llir  li<  nif  ii'..i<l>'  tirr  h^nds 

Mi  ri»iiL:1i  in  lold  wc*.it1n*i  lli4t  otii'  <  ni  U\  iii>:  iLintl'i'  silk  i>r 
sMirMcil  riu'ii  sill- W'UiM  rcM.rt  t>>  a  ticitnu  iil  <il  nlv<it- 
tnt;  on  relir:!!;  a'  ii  kIh  viAt  %1<iw  jiiil  <i||i  ii  iMliif\'l 

Wall  Kru-siiit;!  i'  Miiijiiy  nnt".^try  !•»  4ii"inl  ihf  h.ii^\ia 
.iiirl  ill  .1  t<*w  niiliiltr\  it  drtrt  .iiid  tlic  %kili  l-tconus  .1^  vi<ft 
.Ifiil  Miiooili  a%  .1  ll  fl»i; ai)<J  >Ur  r.in  Like  up  hrr  I  uu  v  vmii  k 
it  An\  iimc  witltimt  ili-Uv  iir  4nnc>V4nii'.    K  K.  li.f.Aum  > 


SOLD  i;V|:HV\VHK«K 


ll  Vi'lir    i1c.l!.  r   li.li    n  t 

b>  ttlc  !iy  mail  jm.|.juI 
CLAY  W.  HOI  MI'S. 


:',l 


crilt'.    fill  A 


FI.MIHA.  N.  Y. 


Nnini- 


Addrmai   

If)<Mi  w;«li  1(1  rtfcivc  B  <t»t))  of  the  U»ok  mciilutiH^  in 
'lii.«  HiivtTli.ifMifUt.  write  yiiur  iiiinu-  iiikI  n(l»lri"!«  in  tin- 

  Kpiice  abovr.  Imr  off         mriu  r  iinil  nmil  to 

^  Istllt  Cmk  bnitiriiia  Co  .  Lt«.. 

--^        Oitl.Q  13.  Batttt  Crea. 

j{     u::!'  ii."jr — "'c*. 


cuulil  convince  you  in  this 
ad.  of  the  value  to  YOU  of  our  Frre  new 
book,  "The  Battle  Creek  Idea,"  you 
would  be  glad  to  pay  $10.00  for  it. 

Tills  txwik  vnlu.-iblo  U-rniiw  it  .«liow  »  you  Jiow  lo  be 
\M'II  .tnti  -triiiiH  witliiiul  (jikiiiK  tlruirs  ur  mt'dii-iiif^. 

All  ll  i-«»sls  you.  Iiiiwfvcr,  is  tin-  phi-r  stamp-  »c 
M  fiil  it  iilHiiltilt-ly  fn-r. 

If  tlir  atl;iitiin<-iit  or  rrlcntion  nf  your  own  ronl 
iK-.iltli— .mil  lilt*  iokhI  Iu-jiIIIi  of  thoKt*  cirnr  In  you  \* 
\Northii  iHi-il.il.  M-ri<t  ii-<  one  to-<lay  (or  imc  atxiM:-  toiitxiii' 
anil  w«-  will  furw.Hnl  llif  Imok  promptly. 

Villi  ilniml  ol>liir;il<-  yoiirM'lf  in  any  way  Ijy  aturwrr- 
iiie  tliii  iiilviTti-iiMiifiit.  ^  oil  nrr  ni'ithrr  rr44uim]  to  buy 
:iii>  I hiiiu'  iiiT  <<i  |>ri>ii)i>M'  aiiytliinK-  All  nriiik  i»  lluit  you 
mill  tin-  lumk  iMn-fiilU  . 

II  ti'lN  liow  \iiii  niri  live,  in  your  own  liomr,  «  ithont 
ili«tiirliiiitf  >niir  il.iily  riMitiiir  in  any  way.  a  mtir.  tunlth- 
(iil  tlTi-  till-  lifi-  1li.ll  liii.i  ri'-ilori'il  llioiiHiii<bi  totirallh  at 
till'  ruiiiiu-.  Ilittli'  fri'i-k  S.'initnriuni. 

It  ticiw  r«'i  neiii/<-i1  tliiit  niiK>-tcntli.<  of  nil  <li«<-a*c» 
:ir<' <  iiH'M'il      ini|irii|HT  ilii-t. 

Villi  I'lit  ili'MM-.t- jitxl  \iiii  <<al  health.  It  t*  all  in  \he 
i  linii-..  <if  fiHNli.  "  l  lic  IliltU- (■r»><»k  Ii|pa"»lll  Irll  )(« 
liiii\  rii  i-)iiM><K-  rieht.  mi  n-«  In  m>t  and  k<i>p  (ccmmI  lirnlth. 

If  tli<<  ImmIIIi  i-.  Miirtli  lut^iiiK,  the  botik  is  «»rtlia<ik- 

I'^r  111  il-i\ ,  .^^l<lrl•■»H 
Th<-  Itiilltr  <  rcrit  •^iinllnrliim  t'o..  I.lil.. 
Drill.  *i   i.'i.  Iliillli-  I  rrrU.  >li<'li. 


CROOKED  SPINES  HADE  STRAIGHT 

SiM!i.il  CiiTv.ilutr  c;in  !><•  corrected  wilhoiit  pain,  <1i»- 
1,  i.iii!iit1  "T  iiu  iiiivt  IIK  Ml  <•  liv  nil!  Si  ipniific  spinal  Appli- 
iiiu  I-.  whw  ti  >■«  i  liriii"  >  in  price,  liithtc r  in  wriKhi.  ro»jcr 
III  anil  1t  i««  t  ill  cvcrv  way  tlinn  sny  supiiort  ever 

ii-.til  It  ciinil'iii<-s  llu-  K»>f>'l  lioinis  ol  the  old  Myle 
l.iiii  I  S,  l.iit  t  limiiiatt  s  llic  olijt'ctionahle  featurm. 

'I  111-  AtipH.mce  in  nincU-toimliviclual  nien»ur«-menl«  to 
nil  <-t  t^u' ll  <iiiiii mi-nts  oi  each  patient  sod  j«  snwf  < 
tu  111  pcrlt Lttv. 

We  Allow  30  Days' Trial. 

Onr  I  ;<t.ilii«'ii  v'^  '  iti("rmntion  nnd  l<o«k.  i.*t. 
ti  rs  in  ]'.\ iilcncc,  '  coiitaitniiic  nrarly  .VJU  lestiinonials 
fft-m  t.  itii  nts  in  nil  i>art»  of  tlic  world  will  t>r  el»<lly  »ent. 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO.,  209  161h  St.,  Jamtstowtii  N.  V. 
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The 
Cod  Liver 
Preparation 
without 
OIL 


Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 

For  Old  People,  I'Zre.. 

Weak,  Run-down  Persons, and  after  Sickness 

Ttie  litest  improvemeoton  old-(a»bioiie<]co4  liver  oil 
«od  emuUiODt.  Deliciou8ly  palatable  atallaeasooi. 

For  aale  &t  THE  Leadlnn  I>ru«  Store  In  Evory  F)ac«. 
Exolu«lvf>  A Briirv  kIv<-m  to  l>r<iKBl«l  ■■•  it  I'luro 

OH£flrTKR  K£NT  &  CO..  Ctu  mtaUi.  Bustun.  M£l»«. 


Eyeglasses 
Not  Necessary 

CvMl^Kt  Can  B«  Str«ng«hened.  ti^nd  Most 
Torma  of  Disoasod  Eyes  Cured 
without  Cutting  or  Drugglntf 


That  the  rye*  can  be  xtrensthcned  in  ihal  eyeglasses  can  be 
ditpcriKd  with  in  ihe  (Tcat  inajvniy  of  cases  hu  ketn  proven 
bcTond  a  doubt  by  the  te»timony  ui  hundred*  nf  peopip  who  pub- 
licly claim  that  they  have  been  cured  by  ihat  womlrtful  litllc  in»tru- 
metii  called  "Actina."  "Actiiu"  alio  curea  most  cases  of  sore  and 
graoulaled  lids.  Iritis,  etc..  also  removes  Cataracts  and  I^cr)'Ki>ims, 
without  cuttini^  or  druxginiC'  Over  jo.oao  "Actinas"  liavc  been 
■old,  therefore  it  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  absolute  fact,  'llie 
ioUowis(  letters  are  but  samples  of  ihoxe  that  are  received  d.iily: 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Champney,  iti  West  ijjth 
St.,  NewYorkCity,  writei:—  The  'Actinj' 
cured  me  ol  Iritis,  after  the  d<icturs  saiil 
there  was  no  cure  outside  an  operation.  I 
have  httn  entirely  well  for  over  lour 
months,  can  see  to  read  and  sew  as  well  as 
Ijefore.  I  can  honestly  recommend  'Actina' 
for  all  afnicticns  ol  the  eye." 

hmily  Knapp.  igjo  (ialena  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis,  writes:— "The  'Actma'  I 
purchased  from  yon  a  year  ago  saved  my  brother's  eyesight.  My 
brother  was  neanirhtra.  wore  number  five  and  six  glasses,  and  now 
he  can  ro  to  schooTind  do  all  his  work  and  study  without  Klasses." 

E.  R.  Holdhrook,  fleputy  County  Clerk,  Fairfax,  Va.,  writes: 
— "  'Actina'  has  cured  my  eyes  so  that  t  can  do  without  clas.ics.  1 
Tery  seldom  have  headache  now,  and  can  study  up  to  eleven  o'clock 
after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the  ofncc." 

"Actina"  can  be  uied  by  old  and  younu  with  perfect  safety.  It 
b  impo«sib1e  to  do  harm  with  one.  K.ver>'  member  of  the  family 
can  use  the  one  "Aciiiu"  (or  any  form  of  disease  of  the  Eye.  Ear, 
•Throat  or  Head.  One  will  last  for  years,  and  is  always  ready  for 
lua.    It  will  be  sent  on  trial,  postpaid. 

If  yon  will  send  your  name  and  add  reus  to  Ihe  New  York  & 
London  Electric  Association,  Dept  ^  N.  i>j9  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  you  will  rrceive.  ab».jlulcly  FREE,  a  valuable  book— 
Prafeuor  WUsob'b  Treatise  on  Disease. 


Complete  External  and 
Internal  Treatment 

ONE  DOLLAR 

Consisting  of  Warm 
Baths  With 


To  cleanse  the  skin  of 
crusts  and  scales,  and  sof- 
ten the  thickened  cuticle; 
Cuticura  Ointment  to  in- 
stantly allay  itching,  irrita- 
tion, and  inflammation  and 
soothe  and  heal ;  and  lastly, 
Cuticura  Pills  to  cool  and 
cleanse  the  blood. 

A  single  Set,  costing  hut 
One  Dollar,  is  often  sufficient 
to  cure  torturing,  disfiguring 
skin,  scalp,  and  blood  hu- 
mors, eczemas,  rashes,  itch- 
ings,  and  irritations,  with 
loss  of  hair,  from  infancy  to 
age,  when  all  else  fails. 

fif<\i  throtiih,>ut  the  vorld  I'utlrr  l>ru{  a  Chcm. 
,  Corp.,  S.t|F  Prol>.  ,  Hutlun.  M»««. 

■ty-ScDd  lor"  lluar  lut'un:  Lverjr  JIuniol." 
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If  PACE'S  CLUE 


Has  been  the  STANDARD  for  AOHESIVES 


=for  25  Years= 


Alwaj's  ready  for  use.  itj  great  adhesive- 
ness, cmnbined  with  its  kecpint;  qualities 
in  all  clim.itEi,  has  made  this  po«iiib!e. 

InvaltiiMc  in  houschuld  uscior  Kurtii- 
tar*.  ChJiiA,  Ivorjr,  Booko,  Lratkrr. 
and  «  hercvcr  a  ttinns  adhesive  isdr^i^^l|. 

Ilocs  not  act  quicklv  like  the  old  Riyle 
glue  ;  haj  tcmr  times  the  »trengih (Official 
trsi,  one  in.  t>c\.  hard  pine 
bulled,  reei^trrcd  i''}r>  il>s. 
Iiefure  paniitf;^-  L'wrd  by 
the  best  mechanics  and 
nuiiuiacturcrs  every  where. 


Nearly  3  Million  Bottles 

sold  yearly,  besides  the  can 
and  bulk  Clue  for  Mechanics 
and  Manufacturers'  use. 

KiihtT  the  "nc  I'ume  I'-otlle  i«r  Patmt 
Coltapiilble  Tub4>  isciUwiiha  rim,  tet.iilinjg 
(or  lo  ct».,  mailed  dir  ij  ct%.,  il  yuur  deakr 
hasn't  our  lim-.    SiKt  itv  »  hu  h. 


LEPAGE'S  PHOTO  PASTE 

2  oi.  liie  retails  5  'O-;  l*^'  "'ail, 10  fts. 

LEPAGE'S  MOCILAGE  * 

2  or.  siic  fct.iiN  5 '  !■>'  ii-jil.lO''*' 
are  like  the  ('luc,  unrquallcd,  the  best 
ol  their  kind  in  the  wurld.  and  arc  jnit 
up  inconvcniriil  and  aitraclivc  jikj;*- 


RUSSIACEMENTCO. 


Z04  Iwi  Street 


Gloucester,  Mjjt. 


The  Greatest  Time  and  Labor  Saver  in  the 
Office  Appliance  World 

The  Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Prints 

I  wo  TKoutand  DiKetenI  Addresses  Per  Hour. 

Docs  the  Work  o(  Twenty  Clerks  and 
Savc4  Time  Whten  Time  is  Impoctaol. 

Sfjecial  Booklets  on  OAice,  Factoiy  aad 
.M.iilin^  Lm  Addieutng. 

Elliott  Addressing  Machine  G>. 


*'7  Piirth.ise  .Stirrt 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


A  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

A  service  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  "Iliisiness 
Helps,"  through  which  the  readers  of  TiiK  Worlu's  Wokk  will  be 
svipplied  free  with  information  alM)ul  business  aids  or  office  appliances 
of  any  kind.  This  department  aims  to  keep  informed  on  the  latest 
improvements  and  most  modern  methods,  and  the  re.uler  is  welcome  to 
all  such  general  information.  Apply  to  Husines'i  Helps  Department, 
Doi  ULKPAY,  Page  &  Company,  133- 137  Ka>t  i6th  Street,  New  York. 
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BILL 


Upright  Way 

OF     i**^  '    tk  FILING 
ALL  ^IZEJ^l  f  OF  PAPERS 


lFttek  report      _OFm.A«o  rA^oJ^ofx  d^^nt 


The  Globe-Wernicke  Upright  Way  of  Filing  Papers  is  not 
confined  to  letter  size  only. 

The  complete  system  as  perfected  by  this  company  incorpo- 
rates vertical  filing  cabinets  for  all  sizes  of  papers  utilized  in  com- 
mercial and  professional  lines  of  business  including  bill,  letter, 
cap,  report,  document  and  card  index  files. 

Therefore  if  you  need  but  one  size  now^  start  with  the  G.-W. 
thus  making  ample  provision  for  the  future,  growth  and  character 
of  your  business. 

All  G.-VV.  upright  units  are  of  uniform  height  and  depth  and 
interlock  as  one  cabinet. 

G.-W.  Vertical  fi.es  have  the  patent  drop  front  drawer  which 
releases  the  pres  ure,  exposing  the  contents  like  the  pages  of  a 
book. 

Vertical  Letter  Filing  Cabinets  also  furnished  in  the  G.-W. 
"elastic"  system  of  horizontal  units  of  which  there  are  fifty  dif- 
ferent patterns. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature  on  Vertical  Filing  Cabinets  and 
catalogue  J  805. 

CINCINNATI. 

Branch  Stores 
New  York.  380-382  Broadway.  Cor.  White  ;  Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave.; 

Boston.  yi-'J3  Federal  Sirect 
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DUSINESS  HELPS 


Remember — the  light  in 
your  eye  and  the  grasp  of 
your  hand  are  absent  in  the 
written  word. 

Avail  yourself  of  every 
means  to  win  a  favorable 
reception  for  your  letter — 
your  silent  representative. 

"Livkfer  thr  U  uUr  Mark" 

will  give  it  dignity,  charac- 
ter, force.  Specify  this  paper 
by  name  when  ordering  busi- 
ness stationery  and  refuse  to 
accept  any  other.  The 
water  mark  makes  substi- 
tution impossible. 

That  Old  IlAMrsHiRK  Bond  is  good 
paper  forcumincrcial-'-taUonery  is thclestj- 
muiiy  of  discriminaiing  business  men — 
many  of  tlietn  have  tuld  us  it  is  the  best. 

Prove  this  for  youmelf — have  your 
printer  show  you  the  Old  IIampshirk 
Bond  Book  of  S(>eciineiis.  or  belter  still, 
write  us  for  a  Copy.  It  cotitains  sugj;est- 
ive  spcciinetis  of  letterheads  and  other 
husiiifvs  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and 
cnjjr.Tved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors 
of  Old  IIampshirr  Bond.  Please  write 
On  yuur  present  letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Pap 


er 


Company 

11  le  only  paprr  mukers  fai 
llir  world  m.-tkiriK  bond 
p.i|i^r  vxcluiiively. 

South  Hadlt  y  Falls 
Massacliusctts 


BALANCED 
GRAVITY 

roraTAIH  PEHS 

THEBESTINTHEKfoBLD 

IT  tout  DEALER  MCS  MTMnrTHM 
WRiniD  US  f OR  ILUISTRAIEO  CA1U0G 


Kegbize  Pei  CoNMiir 

PATENTEES  I MANUFACIURERS 

PHILADELPHIA.-PA. 


ATNH 


'""Iectional 
bookcases 


28 


mm  kmf  m  Gmmm  ** 

The  GsBS  ScctiMtl 

BpekC4M  is  diRcrtni 
(rom  all  oihcrt  and  ••»- 

pcrior  to  tlicin, 

ll  hai  no  uiwightly 
imn  tundi. 

I'he  doort  are  roller 
beating,  rtmovabte  by 
Mmplv  unhookinir . 

THE  GUn  SEC- 
TIOHAL  BOOKCASE 
li  a  handsome  aolid  pmc 
of  fiiniiturr,  allho  it  mav  be  taken  »p»'t  qutckly  leritotllgc. 
Thr  U<lus'  desk  scclion  Rivt*  an  ideal  bowe ccKnomaricn. 
AjieiKits  f.taMi«hcd  in  nrarlv  every  city  »here  CSM* 
n\*\  he  eitjiir.iu'd,  or  wt  will  »lilp  direct  from  the  factory 

ll  imt  «ii  sale  in  your  tfmn.   

« »ui  hanJsumc  art  catalogue,  T- f*.  mailed  free,  will  prove 
.1  K^  't  li'-l'  I"  jrtiiiiicalty  arranj{ing  your  home  llbrarr. 
tHE  GUJIH  ECRKITUWS  CO..  Gram*  Kavi4s.  MUk, 


In  wfitinK  1"  aHvertiieri  plr.sr  nirntion  Thr  World's  Work 
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ilWiai^^i^Wj^J^^^  Typewriter 

"        Users  Know 

that  a  new  Remington  model 
means  a  new  standard  of  typewriter 
work.  The 

New  Remington  Models 


supply  a  demand  for  5V/IFTER.  EASIER.  BETTER  TYPEWRITING 
any  writing  machine  has  ever  done  before. 

As  a  result  of  this  demand  the  Remington  factory — the  greatest 
typewriter  plant  in  the  world — is  now  breaking  all  production 
records. 

The  new  Remington  Models  have  a  brand  new  escape- 
ment, new  variable  line  spacer  and  other  new  fea- 
tures by  which  Remington  quality  is  intensified 
and  Remington  supremacy  is  emphasized. 

Reminj^on  Typewriter  Co. 

NHW  YORK  AND 
EVbWYWHliKC. 


than 


0 
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Digitizer' 


SUaESSFUL  ZAroi^A  SYSTEM 


A 

Successful 
Whole»&ler 

"Tite  TiJue  ol  SVSTliM  u  a  butl. 
sen  Butulnecaa  nrrcrlieeiUmunl 
•ccuruclr.  Bv  dirrct  liKtrunlonand 
connut  tloiclr  tudtrttiont.  Ii  tunn 
mwralile,  n</t  oolrolin  indiTiduil. 
ImI  ol  M  Infiltutioii.  Into  t  dlHrrml 
ch  inarl.  And  the  cl>u>(t  !•  ftlwain 
•u>re  profitatitr.'* 

AI«xMMler  H.  Ravall, 

Vtt%..  AlciuiiJn  II.  Revrll  &  Cs. 


Succeisful 
S&les  Main&jer 


"No  builncu  cut  nurrcd  olthout 
•rMcm.  th«  principle,  ud  oo  buti- 
nni  Bi«a  can  aflocd  to  br  witboat 
SVSTtM,  lh«  builncu  ntarulne.  It 
li  .me  ol  the  best  help»  I  knoa  ol 
and  evcnr  aiplKnc  menJuint  In  the 
Und  oi.rht  tu  ha>e  h.  I  rcxmnroend 
II  to  »»ery  tauinru  man  aid  clerk  " 
Samuel  Brill. 

Ul  Htill  Brotben 


"SYSTEM  b  to  the  vaarManatlc 
buslneai  man  what  an  oaals  l«  to  a 

deaen  tTarcltr.  It  leadi  kim  out  ol 
the  wlldcrne%t  ol  detail  and  coo- 
hidoa.  Iiihowa  him  the  pathi  thai 
lead  away  Irom  detpair  and  Iom  lata 
the  ffoal  ol  profit,  tafiaiactioa  and 
tucceaa." 

J.  W.  Binder. 

CofnmctcUl   tfTAphophutie  fVpArt- 
nM^t.  CotumUa  ThuDOicnph  Cq 


"I  h«»»  ben  a  autacrttcr 
TF.M  tiaca  it  vaa  kra  puM 
Have  received  naay  fl*o4 
believe  th«l  aa|r  mai 
emplorer.  Mrkin  ( Im^ 
u»«   SYSTtM   to  r»>d 
ti  ia  eapcciallr  belpfal 
s.-ripth>a  ol  •..Tual  1 1  in  mi  " 

W*h«r  H  


What  SYSTEM  has  done  for  these  men -it 

can  and  will  do  for  you 


A 

Succeiiful 
Accountuat 

"Voti  are  certalalr  to  be  congratu- 
wted  on  four  current  Utue.  It  pre- 
leati  an  uautuallr  airuBK  serin  ol 
pnctlcal.  helplul  aniilea,  pertlDeai 
to  any  tutlnrat  man  o»  minnlac- 
turer.  In  ai>pearaBce.  la  makr  uc. 
la  arfvenifinK  l"tr<>n»ie.  SYSTEM 
U  the  acme  ol  eiiellence  • 

CHAS.  a.  SWKKTI-ANn, 

Auditor  and  SyvteitiatUer 

A  StKooAiI  Ccwra]  Maaasn 
The  writer  hai  been  a  aulacrll^r 

to  SYSTEM  lor  wwiie  time,  «n.t  tnda 
It  <>oe  ol  the  moat  ralualtle  piecea  ol 
Utrrature  be  revri»r«  So  luilneM 
Bun  can  help  but  be  tvnekttnl  In  cold 
Oollara  and  ceot»  by  rcailiBg  thla 
buaiaeaa  ccwnaelor. 

N  A.  DKAKB. 
('•en.  MacageT  The  K.T.  Booth  Co. 

A  SttcooM  NUa  Older  Mm 

SYSTEM  If  particuUflv  valuable 
10  (hoae  enfaied  in  ti.liciting  tiiile 
or  <B*l\.  We  alwayi  liad  >oaiethin( 
M  lUcrcat  and  value  in  e.u  h  i  ale. 

MILH  At  KKK  Bai.  Cu. 

A  SwWul  Rcl  Em.1.  Mu 

I  learned  nuire  ln>m  a  vear'i  rrad- 
|B«  ol  S\  STI  M  than  lr"ni  ten  >ean 
ol  bard  knocks  in  tviineu. 

F.  A.  rHILBRICK. 


SYSTEM  is  a  26o-page  magazine.  qBrim  so  full 
ol  bnght  ideas— packed  to  the  covers  with  m  many 
money-making  plans  and  economies— that  business 
men  everywhere  read  it— study  it— write  (or  it— 
recommend  it.  q  The  man  of  experience  gets 
jn  bV  STEM  tlie  experience  of  other  men.  And  to 
the  young  man  beginning  business— to  Uie  clerk, 
bookkeeper  or  student— SYSTEM  is  more  than  a 
business  college.  What  would  it  mean  to  you,  in  the 
position  you  occupy,  to  have  counsel  such  as  this: 

a  r-        ,_  _  .  _  ..  Adrertlilnc  Copy  That  Pull*.— By 

tha  Ad»erti»mg  Maoacerol  The  Na- 
tional Food  Co. 


A  Sale*  CampalfB  That  Built  * 
Builneu  —  By  Sale*  Maoafer  The 
Underwoo.!  Tyi>ei>r1ter  Co. 

The  Battle  for  the  World'*  Mar. 
let*.  (How  to  Sell  y.-ur-  Good* 
Abeuad-l— UyHeary  llarriioa  Levi*. 

Doe*  If  Pay  to  Work  Orer  Time  f— 
By  The  Headaoi  Tea  Gr«a>  Factoric* 
and  Score*. 

The  Men  IMilad  theCun*  ol  Bull- 
aei.t  — Hr  the  Prcstdeal  Sear*,  Ko*. 

buck  Sc  Co. 

Bulldinca  Ruttac**  MacMiM.— By 
the  presidcai  John  V.  Harwell  It  Co. 


S«ad  No  MoMjr 

All  >«  a*kUtha*yauconienttoetaR>.oe  SYSl  I  VI -to  let  u«  peove  Its  actual 
HfuratOe  money  ralue  to  »..i,r  l.j«iorM— >our  luture— younell  We  atk  oo 
iS'Jv'.cru  c.  'T'"  '  prom.K  or  an  aereeuient.    We  are  .illing  to 

let      it  EM  /r..  itteli-altef  you  ha.eread  the  Ant  Iviue.   i..  j.r 

ttHu%uji        —Simply  liifa 


The  Managen  o(  To-aweTow.— 
H.  J.  Ilapfood.  Brain  Broker. 

Tale*  ol  Trareliac  Salesmen.— 
By  the  sales  maaaser*  ol  effht  »uc- 
ceuful  concerns. 

Orraniainc  and  Maaacfnr  a  Fac- 
tory.—Uy  ('.  E.  Woods,  Eurenoal 
Factory  Expert. 

How  to  Sell  Real  EitaUaDd  Innr- 
«ac«  —By  the  beii  koowa  real  cauu 
and  Inauraace  aceai*. 

SYSTEM  tcHi  eiaclly  how  to  start  •  new  business-  bow 
to  create  it.  nurse  it.  develop  it  inio  bale,  hearty  business 
health:  how  to  win  its  trade,  establish  ils  prestige,  malce  iis 
pro<luct  sell  Its  goods,  and  brtnif  in  its  profits:  how.  in  (act  to 
make  a  businrss  of  an  idea  :  a  corporation  of  a  scheme  ■  a 
Biant  success  Ola  small  uncertainly.  q.And  it  tells  the  emplovee 
the  man  in  the  under  position— how  to  uet  in  the  upper  class 
how  to  secure  an  increase  in  ability  and  an  increase  in  pay- 
how  to  become  an  auditor  instead  ol  a  book  keeper-  an  ad- 
venisinir  tnanaifcr  instead  of  a  clerk:  a  salesman  instead  of 
an  oroer  taker:  _a  business  creator  instead  of  a  business 
machine:  at  the  top  "  instead  of  at  llic  '  bottom  " 


"Vomanrrhov 
businna.  U  n  I* 

It  I*  >orth  doiar  »T  

the  maaoer  S^'STt-  M  . 
Aad(r««wi  I  coaakicr  iha  V, 
la  my  succe**." 

JoHM  V.  STmcaa 
Prev  Slefer  A  Sena  Pkaaa  J 


SYSTEM  U  al.ar*  h- 
w^rs  Intereatwf.  alway* 
and  I  think  whn>  a  — 
three  of  theic  thiaga  h  kaa  I 
to  be  drsiml 

t.  ST.  FLJtn  LirWTK, 
AdiertiiAaf  ISa* 

ASmx^ 

I  iBtead  to  drop  a  ff-w  o4  lte^» 
Ulaes  I  aow  hare  a»d  caMMw  ■* 
Mifaacnptloa  to  SYSTEM.  •  I  te» 
It  u  Worth  tbea,  alL 

H  H.  TKKMO'rr. 

Baak  ml  MaaM 

ASaottiMBM^ 

We  consi<tcr  S  Y  $  r  F  M  a  •  VT  ^ 
able  *d)ua<~t  to  aa  elfcce.  aa  i  r 
always  leneVul  poMuen  « 
Valaed  trem  its  p*(«a  AM  cm  be  » 
plied  IV  alwnf  aay  bao  M  tw« 
Pabst  baxwiB&c  . 


Tb«  SYSm  Coiiipanr,ClilC4<o 

E<'H  DksK 

Enter  my  same  h>r  a  lull  jear'i 
•uliVKnptiooloSVSTrM  anrl  vnd 
me  lor  Immediate  reading  without 
eitra  iharr*.  J  lnterr»iiu#  Im.  k 
fniinbers.  II  fierfe^ily  s.iii<Aed  I 
•  ill  remit  t?  00  «ilbio  <  <l4T».  II 
1  am  BO<per1ec1lv  s.ii.t6ed.  I  will 
tell  you  so  and  the  rharje  af  unil 
me  li  to  («  cancelled.  In  either 
case  the  bsiJE  number*  an  Irec 


Ma 


Addtcit   

ISee  other  coupoo.) 


the  coupon  and  mad  to  us  to* 
•lay.  We  will  enter  your 
name  onsYSTE  M  'S  sub*,  rip- 
lion  lict  \<jf  a  l-jll  )  rar.aoil  will 
send  you  lor  Imineiluie  rea^l- 
\at  I  Inieteitlaa  f>*ik  nuin- 
ben  lAKik  over  the  tack  num. 
l-er*  carefully:  11  you  6nd  in 
eac  h  one  ol  them  an  Idea  tliat 
you  can  actually  adapt  t«.  yccjr 
o»n  work— an  idea  worth  tfie 
whnle  yea/-t  utsc/iinon 
price— send  lu  t.' CO.  oilier- 
»>mply  tell  ui  you  are 
disappolotei]  and  we  will 
cancel  the  sutacriptlnB.  And 
la  either  case — t^r  or  no  pay 
—the  Ihrrr  txunr^n  are  tree. 
Could  yuu  ask  a  iauci  vBerr 


B«it.  kcnvr  Stffl 

simply  depoalt  p  00  (yeti  donoi  pay  ii>  and  a«  a  tpecial  emit 
send  a  lull  doth  Umn  •  set  ol  the  Buune*.  Maa  i  E>cyck>« 
pa<i  handy  volumes  that  conuia  indese.1  lafcirmaliaa  and  t»c.,  . 
erery  phaie  ol  businei*.  They  are  to  the  bualact*  man  »!ut  hn 
the  «nidml.  They  aniaer  all 
tha  bothersome  quexttonf 
«l".Kit  other  work  and  luslness 
success  Or  eien  fitter.  In' 
elude  a  dollar  estra— oo  In 
all  andwevill  l>ind  thet«oki 
In  genuine  Morocco aad  fold 
the  c<lrn.  The  laaaet  you 
»ead  is  not  a  paynesit.  miad 
you.  It  Is  iimpl>  deposited. 
an<l  li  *•«  decide  that  you 
can  afford  to  do  without 
S>  STEM— »<«  can  fet  your 
reuittaace  from  our  cash 
drawer  as  easily  m  tiiou(h  II 
were  In  your  own.  I*  there 
any  tKjilnns  maa  anywhere 
who  can  refute  aa  offer  like 
Ihle— 100^  diTl<lend  aad  no 
chaac*  ol  loaar 


Two  a» 


TksSTsm 

Fob  U 

EBcloacdtod  
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THE 

LIFE  INSURANCE 
MACHINE 

By  "Q.  P." 

MR.  ROOT  AS 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

By  HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 


REAL  CONDITIONS 
AT  PANAMA 

By  EUGENE  P.  LYLE.  Jr. 


2S  Cents      ye,,  P 
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Oldest  in  A 

L«RCESI w TKC 


Greater  than  the 

Total  Deposits  of  the 

ll^sLBANKof  France 


IMPERIAL  BANK  OF  FRANCE 
TOTAL  OEPOSrTS  *  160.000  000. 


Has  paid  Policy  Holders  over  190  Million  Dollars  MORE  than  any 
other  insurance  company  in '  existei\ce.  .  Payments  to  Policy  Holders  are 
now  over  $ft)0,000  a  day.  - 

^     WILL  PROVIDE   YOU   WITH  AN 
INCOME    AND    AN  ESTATE 

>-»,  _ 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  vvill  contract  to  pay  you  at  the  end  of  16  years 
a  guaranteed  income  of  $1,000  a  year  for  life  and  $25,000  to 
your  estate  at  your  death.    In  this  purely  Mutual  company, 
policy  holders  own  and  share  all  the  profits. 


The  M«lu«l  I  lit 
\n>.  tu.  ul  N  ^  , 
New  >ork  City 
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nirrcilini!  information  d<^i  iihlnR  other  vaiuablr  features  of  ihi»  policy 
uill  hr  tfn\  you  on  irqucst. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York 

KKMARD  A.  McCUKDY,  Vtnxkm 


TEAR   OFF  AND  l>1AIL  COUPON 


d  by  Google 


We  unnot  too  itrongfy  recommend  to  yoa 
the  new  game  BLOCK.  Wo  publish  many 
Rampi,  many  i>f  them  world  fanv>u&  and  «rD 
known  lu  vou,  hut  BLOCK  li  bc«(  of  alL  It 
IS  so  p»>ilv  lcarnr.1  m>  capusadnf;  from  the 
very  start,  so  Mmplc  in  us  tlirury,  and  y« 
«>  full  of  life  an<l  rh.itui-  for  brilliant  play 
it  has  beii.rn.  IMMENSELY  POPULAR 
both  here  and  in  Europe,  h  will  delight 
you  and  your  gu^ts. 

Thfff .  (Out.  fi»f ,  Of  <ix  may  pixy 
At  all  Dealer*,  or  from  ua  by  mail 

Club  Fditinn        t"**  "'^e  •«»it« 

Plain  Edition,  soc 


Parker  Brothers, cno  Salem,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

NEW  YORK.  Flatlron  Building.    LONDON.  I.ovells  Court,  B.C. 

Sole  Owner,  and  Maker,  of  BLOCK.  PIT,  BIO,  TOOT.  NU.MrRICA.  PILLOW-DEX.  PING-PONG.  ETC 


THB    world's   work    PHKSi.  NEW 


Digitized  by  Google 


It 

makes 
its  mark 
all  round 
the  date. 


The 
Waterman's 
Ideal 

is  the  universal  Christmas 
Gift  because  it  suits  every 
hand  and  every  pocketbook  and 
gives  satisfaction  the  year  round. 
Only  a  genuine  Waterman's  Ideal 
is  worth  while,    ^ook  for  the 
^ord  "Ideal"  in  aglobe  stamped 

on  theP^"* 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  173  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

8  School  Strecl.  Boston.  160  State  Street.  Chicago. 

138  Montoomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
12  Golden  Lane.  London.  St.  James  Street.  Montreal. 


The  POLICYHOLDER'S  MANUAL  /I 


•  •  • 


THE  OR«G»«'^'-  \ 

TLK-CHOCOL^ 


At  the  summit  of  excellence  in 
eating  chocolate  is 


It  has  tliat  >nu><)lh.  rirli,  full 
crcnni  flavor  thai  delights  all  lovers 
of  ^(»()(1  catinj(  {hocolati'.  It  is  more 
cK  licioiis  than  anv  caiuK'  and  a^  \\ht)Ie- 
sonic  a>  bread  and  butter. 

In  the  hciiiK  PetCP's  ChoCO- 
IslXQ  should  be  alwavs  on  hand  lor 
the  children,  a>  well  a>  for  the  older 
folk  Intnuse  Petcr's  is  a  genuine 
food,  that  can  be  eaten  freely,  with 
Ix-nefit  instead  (if  injury.  It  does  ot 
create  thirst. 

Those  who  want    the   Best  must 

Peter's. 

LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  Sole  Importm 
78  Hue  son  it.,  New  York. 
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orEasier 
Breakfast 


s  a  la  Creme 


Dainty,  Delicious  and  Wliolesome 
Anyone  Can  Prepare  Them 

6  Eggs  I  Tablecpoonful  Flour 

1  Tablcspoonful  Butter  Salt  to  Season 

1 2   Hint  Milk  Pepper  to  Season 

14  Teaspoonful  Armour's  Kxtract  of  Beef 

Directions  for  Preparing 

^  Boil  the  eggs  fifteen  minutes;  remove  the  shells  and  cut  them  in  halves 
crosswise.  Slice  a  little  off  the  bottom  to  make  them  stand.  Put  the 
butter  in  frying  pan  to  melt,  then  add  the  flour.  Mix  until  smooth/  add 
the  milk;  and  stir  constantly  until  it  boils.  Add  the  Extract  of  Beef, 
(previously  dissolved  in  water)  salt  and  f>rpper.  Stand  the  eggs  on  a 
heated  platter;  pour  the  sauce  over  and  around  them.  Serve  very  hot. 
^  There  are  fifty  other  recipes  or  more  in  Culinary  Wrinkles 
Sent  postpaid  on  request  if  yuu  enclose  a  meul  cap  from  a  jar  of  ' 


EXTRACT  s>^BEEF 


The  BEST  BEEF. 
Sold  by  all  Dru^^ists  and  Grocers 


I 
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AR  M01;R  T^COMPAJNfY 
Chic  a^o 


(  W.^,V^;X•-• 


Tllfc  WiikI.Jj-.   VV.il.k    rKl-'-..    M  «  \. 


Google 
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THE  "SUNSHINE  BELT"  TO  THE  ORIENT 
IS  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  MAIL 

Frtim  the  A'.n'  J'w*  ///rj/V.  Jannary  7. 

Streirhinfj  romplcti  ly  a(  ross  the  Pacific  is  what  may  be  tertn'jcl  the 
"Sunshine  bell."  Ikre  the  suti  shines  regularly,  the  trade  winds 
blow  },'«ntly.  there  is  very  little  rain,  and  the  seas  are  never  high. 
North  of  this  the  Pacific  presents  much  the  same  aspect  as  the  Atlantic, 
with  its  cold  winds,  fogs  and  blows. 

F rom  San  F rancijeo  to  Hawaii,  Japan.  China,  and  the  "PhitippintJ 

Rairs  am)  lnform.-i;iiin  a«  any  Kailr«a<i  Ticket  Ai;ent  nr  from 
PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO..  SAN  FKANCISCO.  CALIFORKLA 

It.  I>.  M  IIWKUI.N    Vlr,.|>rr*l.li'iil  aail  Urnrral  MannKcr 


CHirxCO:  ijo  Sckson  IV>ul«vard 
IMIII.ADKI.IMliA:        Cl.cMnm  Strtft 
ST  I.oriS  :  r^j  Olive  Sti«.  t 
.SVKAffSE  :  3X2  W.  W'aNliinirlon  Sirrrt 
HOS  rU.N  :  170  WasliinKUin  Street 


NKW  \  OKK  :  I  Briiadwav— 140  Broadwajr 
WASHINC  I  ON  :  «M  Pcnn»v  \  rnu« 

ItAI.riMORK.  :  Itallimore  an 
LONDON.  KNO.  :  4Q  Lcadcnl. 

HAMKITKG.C.ER.MANY:  Amehka  Haus,  FerdbundltraMr 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 
CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 
STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  94305-6004 
(415)  723-1493 

All  books  may  be  recalled  after  7  days 

»^  DATE  DUE 
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